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MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 
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Table  (in  the  usual  manner)  a  List  of  the  Lords  Temporal  in  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Twenty-first  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom        6 

New  Peebs — John  Balph  Ormsby-Gore,  Esquire,  created  Baron  Harlech 
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John  Tollemache,  Esquire,  Baron  ToUemaohe  of  Helmingham  Hall,  in  the 

County  of  Suflfolk. 
Sir  Eobert  Tolver  Gerard,  Baronet,  Baron  Gerard  of  Bryn,  in  the  County 

Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Bat  Fibst — The  Lord  Dorchester,  after  the  death  of  his  Cousin. 
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Bill,  profarmd,  read  !•. 
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Committee  fob  Pbtvtleoes — appointed. 

Sub-Committee  fob  the  Joxtbnals — appointed. 

Appeal  Committeb — appointed. 
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to  Cheques  or  Drafts  on  Bankers,  ordered  {Mr,  Suhhard,  Mr.  Ooiohenj 

Mr,  Twelh) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  70.] 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation  Bill  [Bill  2]^ 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — (Mr,  Bathhone)  322 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Fielden,) 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  ''That  the  word  'newsstand  part  of 

the  Question: " — The  House  divided  ;  Ayes  101,  Noes  94  ;  Majority  7. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 

for  Friday, 

Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland)  Bill  [BiU  45]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Dr,  Cameron)       . ,     328 
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mitted  for  Tuesday  28th  March. 

Offences  against  the  Person  BiU  [Bill  l]— 

Order  for  Oommittee  read : — Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"— (ifr.  Charley)  . .  . .  . .     331 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — Oommittee  deferred  till 
IViday, 

County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the  Peace)  Bill— 

[BiU  53]— 
Moved,**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Rardeastle)    . .     885 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six  mcmths," — {Mr. 

Rathhone.) 
After  short  debate.  Question,  ''  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the 

Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Main  Questien  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^BiU  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 

for  Tuesday  29th  February. 
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Disraeli,) 

Boyal  Titles  BiU— 
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Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Disraeli)  . ,  . .  . .     407 
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for  Thursday  2n(l  March. 
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"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  Slave  once  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  Flag  should  be  treated  while  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  as  if 
he  were  free,  and  should  not  be  removed  &om  or  ordered  to  leave  the  ship  on  the 
ground  of  slavery," — (Mr.  Whitbread,) 

And  wbicb  Amendment  was. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  House  '*  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  it  is  desi- 
rable to  await  further  information  from  tiie  Report  of  a  Boyal  Commission,  both 
as  to  the  instructions  from  time  to  time  issued  to  British  naval  officers,  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  this  Countiy,  and  the  attitude  of  other  States  in  regard 
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instead  thereof. 
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stand  part  of  the  Question:'' — The  House  divided;  Ayes  248,  Noes 

293 ;  Majority  45. 

Division  list,  Ayes  and  Noes  • .  . .  . .     897 

Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  words  '  in  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
it  is  desirable  to  await  further  information  from  the  Report  of  a  Boyal  Commission, 
both  as  to  the  instructions  from  time  to  time  issued  to  BiitiBh  naval  officers,  the  in- 
ternational obligations  of  this  Ck)untry,  and  the  attitude  of  other  States  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of  national  ships,' — (Mr.  ffanburyf) — ^be 
added, — ^instead  thereof." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  proposed  Amendment, 

To  insert,  after  the  word  ** desirable,"  the  words  ''provided  that  the  Circular  of 
the  5th  day  of  December  1875  and  the  East  Indies  Station  Order  of  1871,  on 
the  subject  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  shall  not  continue  in  force," — (Mr.  Faweett.) 

Question  put,   "  That  those  words  be  there  inserted :  " — ^The  House 

divided  ;  Ayes  245,  Noes  290  ;  Majority  45. 
Words  added : — ^Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorised  to 
raise  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  Four  MiUion  and  Eighty  Thousand  Pounds, 
by  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  beanng  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  Three 
Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  cent,  per  «i«nnm^  and  to  be  paid  off  from  time  to 
time  at  par." 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  Chairman  do  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — (Mr.  Biggw  :) — ^Motion,  by  leave, 
unthdraum, 

1.  B$9oUfedj  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Trejuury  be  authorised  to  raise  any  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  Four  Million  and  Eighty  Thousand  Pounds,  by  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds, 
bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceedinja;  Three  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  to  be  paid  off  from  time  to  tune  at  par. 
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Wats  and  Mbans — Committee — continued. 

2.  Reaohedy  That,  towards  meeting  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  Exchequer 
Bonds,  during  the  currency  tiiereof ,  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  Poimds,  be  charged  upon  and  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  growing  produce  thereof. 

3.  Rf solved,  That  the  interest  of  such  Exchequer  Bonds  shall  he  payable  half-yearly 
out  of  the  said  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  that  the  residue  of  the 
said  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  said  Bonds. 

4.  Refolvedy  That,  towjmis  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  her  Majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1876,  the  sum  of  Four  Million 
and  Eighty  Thousand  Poimds  be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Eesolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow ;  Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 
Turnpike  Acts  CoNmnjANCE — 

Select  Committee  appointed,  *'  to  inquire  into  the  Sixth  Schedule  of  '  The  Annual 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Act,  1876,'  '* — {Mr.  Salt.) 

And,  on  February  25,  Committee  nominated: — List  of  the  Committee     . .     903 

Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have  power  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  House 
under  what  conditions,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  interest,  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, maintenance  of  road,  payment  of  debt,  and  term  of  years,  or  other  special  ar- 
rangements, the  Acts  of  the  Trusts  mentioned  should  be  continued, — {Mr.  Salt.) 

Colonial  Marriag^es  BiHl—Ordered  {Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Young) ; 

presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  87]  . .  . .  . .      903 

LOEDS,  FEIDAY,  FEBRUAET  26. 

Eecjefhon  of  Fugitive  Slaves — ^The  Debate  in  the  Commons — ^Personal 

Explanation,  Earl  Ghranville : — Short  debate  thereon     . .  . .     903 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill  (No.  5>— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— (Z5%^  Lord  ChanoeUor)  . .     909 

After  debate,   Motion  agreed  to:  —  Bill  read  2'  acoordingly,  and  eom- 

mitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  the  Zrd  of 

March  next. 

COMMONS,  FEIDAY,  FEBEUAEY  25. 

Eailwat  AodDENTS — The  Boyal  Commission — Question,  Mr.  Samuelson; 

Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderlej  . .  . .  . .     928 

Navy — The  Troop-Ship    "Orontes" — Question,  Mr.  Palmer;    Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     928 

Municipal  Pbivileoes  Bill  and  the  Board  of  Works  (Ireland) — 
Signature  of  Petitions — Question,  Mr.  Butt;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beaoh  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     928 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Our  Mhjtary  Forces — ^Eesolution — ^Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  ''  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  present  condition  of  the  British  Army  is 
most  nnsatiitfaotory,  and  its  cost  eztrayagant ;  that  our  present  practice  of  retaining 
men  in  barracks  for  Home  Service  longer  than  is  necessarjr  to  make  them  efficient 
and  thorough  soldiers  is  vicious  and  immoral ;  and  that,  havinf^  regard  to  the  efficient 
defence  of  the  Country,  it  is  inexpedient  to  maintain  two  rival  paid  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom/' — {Mr.  John  Eohns,) — ^instead  thereof  . .  . .     929 

After  debate.  Question,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question/'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and    ^ 
agreed  to. 
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SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee — Civil  Sebviob  Estimates — Class  II. 
— Salaeies  and  Expenses  of  Publio  Defabtments. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  £23,876,  Patent  Office,  &c. 
(a.)  £23,651,  Paymaster  General's  Office. 
U.S  £22,609,  Public  Record  Office. 
(4.)  £9,600,  Public  Works  Loan  Commission,  &c. 
f«5.)  £46,911,  Registrar  General's  Office,  England. 

(6.)  £489,636,  Stationery  and  Printing.— After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .       990 

(7.)  £26,284,  Office  of  Woods,  Forests,  &c. 
(8.)  £38,866,  Works  and  Public  Builchngs  Office. 
(9.1  £24,000,  Secret  Services. 

(10.)  £6,226,  Exchequer  and  other  Offices  in  Scotland. — ^After  short  debate,  Vote 
offreed  to  . .  . .  . .       990 

(11.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £12,672,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  of  Ihe  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Fishery  Board  in  Scotland*'  . .  . .  . .       990 

Motion  made,  and   Question  proposed,   ''That  a  sum,   not  exceeding  £8,860,   be 
•    granted,  &c.," — {Sir  William  Cuninghame :) — ^After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and 

lugtUived. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £12,322,  be 
granted,  &c.," — {Mr.  Jamet  Barclay:) — After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdraum, 

lal  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
(13.1  £6,706,  Lunacy  Commission,  Scotland. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to       . .      994 
f  13.)  £6,666,  Registrar  General's  Office,  Scotland. 
(14.)  £82,783,  Board  of  Supervision,  Scotland. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next;  Committee  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Supply — ^Bepobt — 

Supply  [ISth  February] — ^Postponed  Besolutions  [reported  28rd  Feb- 
tvlbxj]  eontidered  . .  . .  . .  . .     995 

Besolutions  again  read,  as  follow : — 

(4^  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £90,178,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty^,  to  defray  the 
Cnarge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3lBt 
day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  01  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  and  Subordinate  Offices." 

(9^  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £33,600,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
Cnarge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Charity  Commission  for 
England  and  Wales." 
(lo]  <'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £22,893,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
Cnarge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  encHng  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Salmes  and  Expenses  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  Fourth  Besolution,  to  leave  out ''  £90,178," 
and  insert  "  £89,678," — {Mr.  ifiwe^onaW,)— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  '  £90,178 '  stand  part  of  the  Besolution :  " — 
After  sho^  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  witMrawn: — ^Besolution 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  Ninth  Besolution,  to  leave  out ''  £83,500," 
and  insert  "  £31,500," — {Mr,  JameSy) — ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  <'  That '  £33,500  '  stand  part  of  the  Besolution :  " — 
After  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  137, 
Noes  71 ;  Majority  66. 

Moved,  '*  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  said 
Besolution:"  —  Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — 
(Mr.  Faweett :) — ^After  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — ^Beso- 
lution agreed  to. 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"  —  {Mr.  ff Sullivan:) — 
Motion  agreed  to: — Further  Consideration  of  Postponed  Besolutions 
deferred  till  Monday  next. 
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Ways  and  MeanB— 

Reflolntions  [Febmajy  24]  reported,  and  agreed  to         ,,  . .  . .    1000 

Bill  on  the  First  Three  Resolutions  ordered  (Mr,  Raikee,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , 

Mr,  William  Henry  Smith,) 
Bill  on  the  Fourth  Resolution  ordered  (Mr,  Baiketj  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer , 

Mr,  William  Henry  Smith) ;  BUIb  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Poor  Law  Onardians  Elections  (Ireland)  'BiHl— Ordered  (Mr,  Caiian,  Sir  Coiman 

0*Loghlen,  Mr,  Maurice  Brooke,  Mr,  Douming) ;  presentedt  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bill  88]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    1000 

LORDS,  MONDAY,  FEBRUAET  28. 
Ohaibmak  of  Oommittees — 

Ordered  that  the  Viscount  Eversley  do  take  the  chair  in  all  Committees  upon  Private 
Bills  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Redesdale  from  illness,  unless  where  it  shall 
have  been  otherwise  directed  by  this  House. 

Malay   Peninsula — Obsjsbvations — ^Address  foe  Papers — 

Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  further 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Malay  Peninsula, — (Lard  Stanley  of 
Alderhy)         ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..   1000 

After  short  debate,  on  Question  ?  Itesohed  in  the  Negative, 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  PEBRUAET  28. 

Privilege — 22  Geo.  m.  o.  45 — ^The  Messrs.  Bothschild— Question,  Mr. 
Biggar;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli;  Personal  Statement,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rothschild      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1019 

Eailwats — The  Passenger  Duty — Question,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . .  . .  . .  1020 

Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland) — I^islation — Question,  Sir  Alexander 

Gordon  ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate       . .  . .  . .  1020 

Public  Health  (Ireland)  —  Vaccine  Lymph  —  Question,  Mr.  Meldon; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  1021 

Army  —  The  Portsmouth  Accommodation  for  Soldiers  —  Question,  Mr. 

Alexander  M* Arthur;  Answer,  Mr.  Oathome  Hardy       . .  . .  102 

Coal  Mines — Use  of  Blasting  Powder — Question,  Mr.  Macdonald;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross    . .  . .  . .  . .   1022 

Egypt — General  Eadeieff — Question,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1022 

Army — Sale  op  Commissions — The  Royal  Warrant  of  1870 — Question, 

Colonel  Egerton  Leigh;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .   1023 

Fui  Islands  —  The  Epidemic  —  Question,  Mr.  Kinnaird ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Hunt  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1023 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts — The  **  Strathclyde  " — Question,  The  Marquess 

of  Hamilton ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  . .  . .  1024 

Merchant    Shipping    Acts  —  Grain-Ladbn    Ysssels  —  Question,    Dr. 

Kenealy ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  . .  . .  . ,  1024 

Criminal  Law  —  The  Convict  Edward  O^Meaoher  Condon — Questions, 

Mr.  Pamell ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1025 

Parliament — ^Postponement  of  Orders  of  the  Day — ^Eesolution — 
Ordered,  That  the  Ordeni  of  the  Day  be  postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of 
Motion  relating  to  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  "  Vanguard," — {Mr,  Disraeli) . .  1026 

Loss  OF  H.M.S.  **  Vanguard  " — Motion  for  a  Paper — 

Moved,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  a  further  Minute  relating 
to  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  *  Vanguard,' "— (Jfr.  Gosehcn) 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoiue  the  oppOTtunity  should  be  afforded  to  the 
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Loss  OP  H.M.S.  "  Vakguabd  " — ^Motion  por  a  TAPVBr-continued. 

Admiral  in  Command^  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Tarleton,  E.C.6.  of  dearing  his 
reputation  by  being  tried  by  a  Court  Martial," — {Captain  Pirn,) — instead  thereof     . .    1074 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — After  long  debate,  Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned," — {Mr,  Seely :) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  bo  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question:" — ^Amendment,  by  leaye,  withdrawn: — ^Main 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  a  further  Minute  relating  to 
the  loss  of  H.M.S.  "  Vanguard." 

Supply — ^Bepobt — ^Thb  Civil  Sebvicb  Commission — Appointment  of  Lobd 

Hampton        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1099 

Supply  [18th  Februcury], — Postponed  Resolutions  [reported  23rd  Feb- 
ruary] further  considered. 

Tenth  Besolution  again  read,  as  foUoweth : — 

(lo^  ''  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £22,893,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
Cnarge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Civil  Serrice  Commission.'* 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  "  £22,893,"  and  insert  **  £22,393," — 

{Mr.  MundeUa,) — instead  thereof. 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  ''That  '£22,893'  stand  part  of  the 

Besolution  : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  159,  Noes  126  ;  Majority  33  : — 

Besolution  agreed  to. 

Post  Office  Teleobaph  Services  [Loan] — Committee.    Besolution — 

Considered  in  Committee  . .  . .  . .  . .   1103 

Moved  to  Besolve— 

« 

''That  it  is  expedient  to  anthorise  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
raise  further  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Telegraph  Acts,  by  the  creation  of  Three 
per  cent.  Capital  Stocks  of  Annuities  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"— (ifr.  JF,  H,  Smith)  . .    1 IQS 

Motion  agreed  to, 
^     Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Supply — ^Besolutions  r25th  February]  reported. 
First  Thirteen  Besolutions  agreed  to. 
Fourteenth  Besolution  read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  *'  That  the  further  Consideration  of  the  said  Besolution  be  post- 
poned,*'— {Mr,  Monk,) 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — ^Besolution  agreed  to. 

Farliamentabt  and  Mxtnicip^^  £l£CnONS — 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  existing  machinery 
of  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  with  power  to  suggest  amendments  in  the 
-  le,"— (5ir  Charles  W.  IHlke.) 


And,  on  March  8,  Committee  nominated: — list  of  the  Committee  . .  1104 

Kanchester  Post  Office  Bill- 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  to  consist  of  Five  Members, 
Three  to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee 
of  Selection :— List  of  the  Committee  ..    \\(^^ 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  proviaed  such  Petitions  are  presented  one  clear  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit, 
and  Counsel  heard  in^.favour  of  the  Bill  against  the  said  Petitions,— (ifr.  Willian^ 
Henry  Smith.) 
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Efpikg  F0BE8T  Bill-— 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select.  Committee,  to  consist  of  Five  Mem- 
bers, Three  to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  to  be  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  proyided  such  Petitions  are  presented  one  dear  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think 
fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  tiie  Bill  against  tiie  said  Petitions : — That  the 
Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  Three  to  be  the 
quorum. 

And,  on  February  28,  Committee  nominated : — ^list  of  the  Committee     . .  1105 

LORDS,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  29. 

Ohtjeohyaiids — The  Bubial  Laws — 

VQ\i\iQJi&  presented  (^The  Arehbiehop  of  Canterhury)  . .  , .  1105 

Petitions  ordered  to  lie  on  th#  Table. 

Crossed  Cheques  Bill  (No.  12)— 

'   Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— (7%^  Lord  Chancellor)  . .   1106 

Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  reeui  2'  accordingly,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  March  next. 

Abmy  —  KNiGHTSBEiDaB     Babbacks  —  Question,     Observations,     Lord 

Sandhurst ;  Reply,  Earl  Cadogan  . .  . .  . .   1110 

Scottish  Teinds— Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Minto ;  Reply,  The 

Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  . .  . .  ..1118 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  29. 

Metbopolitan  Railway  Bill — ^Notice  of  Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  . .  1119 
The  Suez  Cakal  Shabes — Commissioks — Question,  Mr.  Wilson;  Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..1120 

The    Channel   Islands  —  Royal    Coubt   op   Jebsey  —  Questions,    Mr. 

Locke ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross       . .  . .  .  <   1120 

Public-houses  (Ibeland) — Legislation— Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     ..  ..  ..  ..1121 

Pbimaby    Education    (Ibeland) —  Legislation  —  Question,   Dr.  Ward ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  1122 

Local   Finance  —  Question,  Mr.  Paget ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1^22 

Mebchant    Shipping    Acts  —  Ovebloadino  —  Question,    Mr.    Anderson ; 

Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  ..  ..  ..1123 

Local  Taxation — Questions,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Beach ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross,  Mr.  Pell  ..  ..  ..  ..   1123 

Civil  Bill  Coubts  (Ibeland)  Bill — Question,  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing ; 

Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  . .  . ,  1124 

Public  Business — Ash  Wednesday —  ^ 

Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  meet  To-morrow  at  two  of  the  clock," — {Mr. 
Disraeli)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1124 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Unbefobmed   Municipal   Cobpobations    (England   and    Wales)  —  Re- 
solution— 

Movedy  '*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would  be  desirable  to  forthwith  abolish 
all  criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  or  their 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  City  of  London,  for  which  due  provision 
has  been  made  by  statute,"— (5*y  Charlee  W.  Dilke)  . .  1126 

After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn.  \ 

VOL.  CCXXVn.  [thibd  sebies.]        [  (j  ]  \ 
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Ooonty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the  Peace)  Bill  [Bill  68] 

Bill  (;on«t(20r^(^  in  Oommittee     ..  ..  ..  ..1160 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  BiH  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  (1869)  Amendment 
Bill  [Bill  74]— 
Movedy  *T:hat  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (ifr.  7.  G.  Huhhard)  1162 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the   words   '*upon  this  day  month,"  —  {Mr, 
Ooldsmid.) 
Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word  '  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 
— After  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

[House  counted  out.] 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAEOH  1. 
Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  7]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {M<^or  G^  Gorman)  1164 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 
Charles  Lewie,) 

After  debate.  Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now'  stand  part  of 
the  Question:"  —  The  House  divided;  Ayes  148,  Noes  176;  Majo- 
rity 28. 

Words  added: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put^  and  agreed  to : — Second 
Beading  put  off  for  six  monUis. 

Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies)  Bill  [BiU  261— 

Movedy  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"  —  {Mr,  Serjeant 
Simon)  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .   1 1 87 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  To-morrow, 

Burgesses  (Scotland)  Bill  [BiU  48]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  McLaren)      . .  1188 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  IVidag, 

Offences  against  the  Person  Bill  [Bill  1]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Chair,"— (ifr.  (?A«r%)        ..  ..  ..  ..1188 

Amendment  proposed,   to  leave    out  from  the  word  "That"   to  the 

end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  this  House  will, 

upon  this    day   six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee," 

—  {Mr,P,  A,  Taylor,) — instead  thereof. 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 

out  stand  part  of  the  Question:" — The  House   divided;   Ayes    108, 

Noes  82  ;  Majority  26. 
Main  Question,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 

agreed  to : — ^Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Friday, 

Telegraphs  (Money)  Bill  —  Resolutioxi  [February  28]  reported  and  agreed  to  : — Bill 
ordered  {Mr.  Railces,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith) ;  presented,  and 
read  the  first  time  [BiU  90]  I..  ..  ..  ..1190 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Scotland)  'BiiXi— Considered  in  CJommittee:— Reaolutionayr^ 
to  and  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  {Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Mr,  Maitland, 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  91]     . .  .  •    1 1 90 

Trade  Union  Act   (1871)  Amendment   Wl—Ordered  {Mr,  Mundella,  Mr.  Thomas 

Brassey,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Morley) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  92]  . .    1190 

At  Six  of  the  clock,  Mx,  Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-morrow, 
without  putting  the  Question. 
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Ecclesiastical  OfBces  and  Fees  Bill  (No.  3)— 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— ( The  ArchhUhop  of  Canterhury)      1 191 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  reeui  2'  accordingly,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 
And,  on  March  7,  Committee  nominated: — List  of  the  Committee  . .  1200 

Appeals — Staiidino  Obdeb — ^Rbsolution — 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  no  Appeal  or  Cause  in  Error  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
unless  there  be  present  at  suoi  hearing  and  determination  not  less  than  three  Lords 
holding,  or  who  nave  held,  some  of  the  following  high  judicial  offices ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or  Imand,  or  of  Judge  of  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  in  England,  or  of  Her  Maiesty's  High  Court  of 
Justice  or  Court  of  Appeal  in  England,  or  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  or 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  in  Ireland, — {The  Lord  Itedeadale)  ..    1200 

After  short  debate,  on  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  Affirmative, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Eesolution  be  declared  a  Standing  Order,  and  that 
it  be  entered  on  the  EoU  of  Standing  Orders  of  this  House. 
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Ohttbohyasds — OwsTON   Chxtbohyakd — Question,   Mr.  Watkin  Williams; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  , .  .  •  1202 

Civil    Sbbvice    op   India — Eeoulatioks — Question,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair; 

Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .  . .   1202 

Metropolis — Temple  Bab — Question,  Mr.  Edwards ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1203 

Navy — Collision  of  the  "Alberta"  and  the  "Mistletoe" — Questions, 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt      . .  . .  1203 

Elementary  Education  Act  —  Public  Elementary  Schools — Question, 

Mr.  Heygate ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  . .  . .  . .  1204 

Beoistration  op  Electors — Parochial  Relief — Question,  Mr.  Eichard ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .    1205 

Army — The    Eeserve — Question,    Sir  George  Campbell ;    Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  ..  ..  ..  ..  1206 

Metropolis  —  Hyde   Park  —  State   of   Eotten   Row — Question,  Mr. 

Pease ;  Answer,  Lord  Heniy  Lennox        . .  . .  . .  1206 

Navy — H.M.S.  "  Devastation  " — Question,  Captain  Nolan ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Hunt  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1207 

Post  Office — The  Telegraph  Service — Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn ;  Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..1207 

The  Suez  Canal — Snt  Daniel  Lanoe — Question,  Mr.  Monk ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1207 

Mercantile  Marine — Blackwood's  '*  Night  Tjjum  Indicator  " — Question, 

Colonel  Naghten ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt       . .  . .  . .   1208 

Owners  op  Land  (Ireland)  —  Irish  ** Domesday"  Book — Question,  Mr. 

Stacpoole ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach ;  Observations,  Mr.  John 

Bright  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1208 

Sxtpplt — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  Uie  Chair :  " — 

Army  Becrxtiting — Bssolution — Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  ''the  inducements  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Army  ought  to  be  increased," 
— (Cop^amJVotoii,)— instead  thereof  ..  ..  .,    1209 

After  short  debate.  Question,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question,'^  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Supply — Order  for  Committee — continued, 

Aemy — Military  Scandal  at  Htthe — Observations,  Mr.  Sandford     . .  1219 

Army  —  KjaoHTSBRrDOE  Barracks  —  Observations,  Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke ; 
Reply,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy : — Short  debate  thereon     . .  . .   1221 

Army  —  Miutia  Quartermastbrs  —  Pensions — Observations,  Mr.  W. 
Price ;  Reply,  Mr.  Stanley  ..  ..  ..  ..  1235 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,''  pat,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee— Army  Estimates. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 132,884,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  ani  Ireland,  and  for  Depdts  for  the  training  of  Recruits  for  Service  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  including  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  1st  day  of  April 
1876  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877,  inclusive  "     . .  . .  . .    1236 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 122,884,  &c.,'*—(Jlfr.  P<f<Wif)  ..  ..  ..    1264 

After  debate,  Moved ^  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Holms :) — After  further  short  debate,  Ques- 
tion  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments)  Bill  [Bill  69]— 

Movedy  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond  time," — [Lord  Qeorge 
Eamilton)        ..  . .  . .  . .  . .  1278 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  this  Bill,  as  it  would  throw  an  additional  and 
unnecessary  charge  on  the  Revenues  of  India," — (Mr.  Faweett^ — ^instead  thereof. 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question :" — The  House  divided ;  Ayes  151, 
Noes  41 ;  Majority  110. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 

MERCHAirr  Shipping  [Salakies,  &o.] — 

Order  for  Committee  read: — Moved,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair  "     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1282 

Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  71,  Noes  34;  Majority  37. 

Matter  considered  in  Committee. 

A  Resolution  agreed  to ;  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  BiR— Ordered  (Sir  Michael  Hicka-Beachy  Mr.  Solicitor  General 

for  Ireland) ;  presented^  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  94]  . .  . .    1282 

Protection  to  Growing  Crops  (Scotland)  Wl— Ordered  {Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Sir 
Robert  Anetruther,  Viscount  Macduff ,  Sir  Windham  Anetruther) ;  presented^  and  read 
the  first  time  [Bill  96]  ..  ..  ..  ..    1283 
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Malay  Peniksula  —  Personal  Explanation,   Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley ; 

Reply,  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  . .  . .  . .   1283 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill  (No.  5)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  into  Committee,  read  . .   1286 

Moved,  **That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Committee." 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  : — House  in  Committee  accordingly. 
Amendments  made : — The  Report  thereof  to  be  received  on  Friday  next ; 
and  Bill  to  be  printed,  as  amended.    (No.  23.) 
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Irish  Chtjkch  Temporalities  Commissioners — Church  LA2n)S — Question, 

Mr.  Fay ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .   1292 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act — ^Public  Analysts — Question,  Mr.  Watkin 

Williams  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth     . .  . .  . .   1293 

National   Teachers    (Ireland)    Act,    1875 — Contributory   Unions  — 

Question,  Mr,  Meldon  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  1294 

Irish  Land  Act — Notices  to  Quit — Question,  Mr.  Butt;   Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..   1294 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks — Question,  Mr.  J.  R.  jYorke  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .   1294 

Cruelty  to  Animals — Question,  Mr.  Meldon ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  . .  . .  . .  ....  . .  1295 

Army  Estimates — The  Increased  Pay  of  the  Soldiers  —  Question,  Mr. 

Shaw  Lefevre  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .   1295 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards — Resolution — 

Amendment  proposed. 
To  leave  out  m)m  the  word  "That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "the  parish  churchyards  of  England  and  Wales  haying  been  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  Ikigland  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire  body  of  the  parishioners, 
it  is  just  and  right,  wlulo  making  proper  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
decency,  to  permit  interments  in  such  churchyards  either  without  any  burial  services 
or  with  burial  services  other  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  performed 
by  persons  other  than  the  Ministers  of  that  Church," — {Mr.  Osborne  Morgan^) — 
instead  thereof  ..  ..  ..   1296 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  "  —  After  long  debate.  Question  put : — ^The  House 
divided;  Ayes  279,  Noes  248;  Majority  31. 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes  i .  . .  . .  1397 

Main  Question  proposed,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair:  " 
— Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000)  Bill  [Bill  89]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee    . .  .  ^  . .  . .  1899 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  on  Monday  next,  at  half  past  Four  of  the  clock. 

Defbeciation  of  Silver — 

Select  Committee  appointed ,  **to  consider  and  report  upon  the  causes  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  effects  of  such  depreciation  upon  the  exchange  be- 
tween India  and  England," — {Lord  Giorye  Hamilton.) 

And,  on  March  9,  Committee  nominated: — ^list  of  the  Committee  . .  1403 

Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood — Eesolution —     • 

Movtdf  *' That  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood,  presented  upon  the  16th  day  of 
February  last,*  be  printed  and  distributed  with  the  Votes," — (Colonel  Beretford)      . .    1404 

[*  Henwood,  Charles, — Petition  of  Charles  Henwood,  for  inquiry  into  his 
case  to  lie  upon  the  Table.] 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 

words  **  the  Order  that  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood  do  lie  upon  the  Table 

be  read,  and  dischargped," — {Mr.  Hunt,) — ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

After  short  debate,  Notice  taken,  that  Strangers  were  present : — 

Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  read  the  Eesolution  on  the  subject  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  last  Session,  and  stated  that  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  House  he  should  abide  by  that  Resolution.  He  ac- 
cordingly, without  further  debate,  put  the  Question,  ''That  Strangers 
be  ordered  to  withdraw :  " — The  House  divided ;  Ayes  6,  Noes  16. 

Forty  Members  not  being  present —  [House  was  adjourned.] 
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Question,  Mr.  Wilson;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  . .  . .  1419 

Parliament  —  Petition    of    Mr.    Charles    Hbnwood  —  Exclusion    of 

Strangers — Observations,  Mr.  Speaker    . .  . .  . .  1420 

Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000)  Bill  [Bill  89]— 

Movedt  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time," — {Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  ..  ..  ..  ..   1420 

After  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  the  third  time, 
BJii  paeeed. 

ConsoUdated  Fund  (£4,080,000)  Bill— 

Mbvedy  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time," — (Mr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1487 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read : — ^Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :" — 

Army  Estimates — ^Besolution — Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *'in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  interests  of  the  Nation  do  not  demand 
an  increased  expenditure  on  the  Land  Forces," — {Sir  Wilfrid  Lawton,) — instead 
thereof  ..  ..  ..  ..   1439 

After  debate.  Question  put,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question:" — ^The  House  dwided;  Ayes  192,  Noes 
63 ;  Majority  129. 

Main  Question,    ''That   Mr.   Speaker  do    now   leave   the  Chair,''  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee — ^Abmy  Estimates — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i>)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *^  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not 
exceeding  132,884,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
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at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her  Majesty's  Indian  rossessions,  from  the  1st 
day  of  April  1876  to  the  31st  da^r  of  March  1877,  inolusiye"  ..  ..     1466 

Wherenpon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *^  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces, 
not  exceeding  122,884,  &c., — {Mr.  Pease ;} — ^After  long  debate.  Motion,  by  leave, 
vnthdratan. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(a.)  £4,722,200,  Pay  and  Allowances,  &c.  of  Land  Forces.— After  short  debate,  Vote 
agreed  to  . .  . .  . .     1486 

(^,)  £49,200,  Divine  Service. 

(4.)  £27,900,  Administration  of  Military  Law. 

(5.)  £262,400,  Medical  Establishments.~After  short  debate  Vote  agreed  to  . .     1488 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £672,700,  be 
gnmted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  tiie  Charge  for  Militia  Pay  and  Allowances, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  from'tiie  1st  day  of  April  1876  to  the  31st 
day  of  March  1877,  inclusive." — ^After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  . .     1488 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ;  Oommittee  also  report  Progress ;  to 
sit  again  upon  We^hiesday, 

Telegraphs  (Money)  Bill  [Bill  90]— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time/' — {Lord  John 
Manners)        . .  . .  . .  . .  1488 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  ThurBday, 

Dragging  of  Animals  Bill  [Bill  85]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  John  Aetley)  , .  1490 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eotn- 
mitted  for  Wednesday. 

Petvatb   Bills  —  Canvassing   in   the    House — ^Eesolution — 

Moved,  ''  That  the  solicitation  of  Members  of  this  House  to  oppose  or  support  Private 
Bills  on  Second  Beading  by  Members  connected  in  any  way  with  interests  concerned 
in  that  opposition  or  support,  has  a  tendency  to  restore  the  evils  which  this  House 
sought  to  redress  by  the  present  system  of  Private  Bill  Committees  chosen  by  a 
Committee  of  Selection,"— (iSir  Edward  Watkin)  ..  ..    1491 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Befeeees  on  Private  Bills — Nomination  pF  Select  Committee — 

Moved,  **  That  the  Select  Oommittee  on  Beferees  on  Private  Bills  do  consist 
of  Twenty-one  Members," — {Mr,  Anderson)  , .  . .   1495 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  ''Twenty-one," in  order 
to  insert  the  words  **  Twenty-three," — {Mr,  Sullivan,) — instead  thereof. 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  *  Twenty-one '  stand 
part  of  the  Question:" — The  House  divided;  Ayes  73,  Noes  21; 
Majority  52. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  be  a  Member  of  the  said  Oommittee :" 
— Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  79,  Noes  11 ;  Majority  68. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Dodson  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Oommittee :" 
— Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  77,  Noes  11 ;  Majority  66. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Mowbray  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Oommittee :" 
— ^After  short  debate,  Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — 
{Captain  Nolan :) — Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  17,  Noes 
68;  Majority  51. 

Question  put,  ''That  Mr.  Mowbray  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said 
Oommittee:" — The  House  divided;  Ayes  76,  Noes  10 ;  Majority  66. 

Moved,  "That  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Oom- 
mittee:"— Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  9;  Ma- 
jority 65. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  nominated  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Oom- 
mittee, 
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Bbfbbbes  on  Privatb  Bills — ^Nomination  op  Select  ComnTTEB — continued, 

Movedy  "  That  Mr.  Pemberton  be  one  otber  Member  of  tbe  said  Com- 
mittee:"— Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  9 ;  Ma- 
jority 65. 

Movedy  **  That  Mr,  Whitbread  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee :" — Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  9  ;  Ma- 
jority 65. 

Moved,  **That  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee :" — Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  9  ;  Ma- 
jority 65. 

Moved,  **  That  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee :" — Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  8 ;  Ma- 
jority 66. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  and  The  O'Conor  Don  nominated  other  Members  of  the 
said  Committee. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Heygate  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee:"— Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  71,  Noes  7;  Ma- 
jority 64. 

Sir  Francis  Goldsmid  nominated  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Mills  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee  :" 
— Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  75,  Noes  3  ;  Majority  72. 

Mr.  Dillwyn  nominated  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Rod  well  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee  :" 
— Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  3  ;  Majority  71. 

Moved,  ** That  Mr.  Monk  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee:" 
— Question  put: — The  House  divided ;  Ayes  74,  Noes  3  ;  Majority  71. 

Moved,  **That  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee :" — Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  75,  Noes  3 ;  Ma- 
jority 72. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Muntz  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee :" 
— Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  75,  Noes  3 ;  Majority  72. 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  John  Talbot  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee :" — Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  74,  Noes  3  ;  Ma- 
jority 71.  ^ 

Mr.  Anderson  nominated  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee. 

Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

Oyster  Fisheries — Motion  for  a  Select  Committee — 
Moved,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  what  are  the  reasons  for 
the  present  scarcity  of  Oysters,  and  what  has  been  the  eflfect  of  the  measures  relating 
to  Oyster  Fisheries  adopted  by  Parliament  subsequently  to  the  Report  of  the  Roysd 
Commission  on  Sea  Fisheries  in  1866," — {Sir  Charles  Legard)  . .  . .    1498 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words 
"  and  to  report  what  further  legislative  measures  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  be  desirable," — {Mr,  Cawley,) 

Question,  *'  That  those  words  be  there  added,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  present  scarcity 
of  Oysters,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  measures  relating  to  Oyster  Fisheries 
adopted  by  Parliament  subsequently  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sea 
Fisheries  in  1866,  and  to  report  what  further  legislative  measures  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  desirable." 

And,  on  March  9,  Committee  nominated: — List  of  the  Committee  . .  1499 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  7. 

Exchequer    Bonds    (£4,080,000)    Bill  —  Personal    Explanation,    Earl 

GranviUe ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Derby       . .  . .  . .   1499 

Eeception  of  Fugitive  Slaves — The  Ciroulars — Instructions — Petition 

presented  (  F«*(Jo«n^  Car(?M?tf//)  ..  ..  ..  1506 

After  debate,  Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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Abict  —  Sea-Fobts   Defenobs  —  Thb  Fibth  of  Fobth — Question,   Mr. 

Cowan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy      . .  . .  . .  1665 

Mebohakt  Shippino  Acts — Boakd   op   Tbade  Subvbys — The    "  Moxtnt 

EoTAL  " — Question,  Dr.  Cameron ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  . .  1566 
SoxTTH    Kenshyoton    Musextm — Abt  Library — Question,   Mr.  Mundella  ; 

Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  . .  . .  . .  1567 

Army — Artilleby  Offioebs  (India) — Question,  Mr.  W.  Holms;  Answer, 

Lord  George  Hamilton        . .  . .  . ,  . .  1667 

Prevention  op  Floods  in  the  Thames — Legislation  —  Question,  Mr. 

Locke ;  Answer,  Sir  James  Hogg  . .  . .  . .  1668 

Inland  Eeventje  —  Grocers'  Wine  and  Spirit  Licences — Question,  Mr. 

Bolokow ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross     . .  . .  . .   1568 

The  Eoyal  Titles  Bill— Question,  Mr.  Samuelson;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  1668 

Customs — ^Thb  Wine  Duties — Motion  •for  a  Select  Committee — 

Movedj  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of 
levying  the  Customs  Duties  on  Wine/' — (Jfr.  William  Cartwright)  ..    1669 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  negatived, 
Tralee  Savings  Bank — ^Motion  por  a  Select  Committee — 

Moptd,  ''That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  de- 
positors in  the  late  Tralee  Sayings  Bojik"— {The  0* Lonoghue)         . .  . .    1682 

Alter  short  debate.  Question  put : — ^The  House  divided ;  Ayes  54,  Noes  133 ; 
Majority  79. 

Bailway  Passenger  Duty — ^Resolution — 

Moved,  '*That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Bailway  Passenger  Duty  ought 
to  be  reduced  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  repeal," — (Jfr.  Serjeant 
optnke)  ••  •.  ..  ..  ••    1686 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leaye  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty,  and  especially 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  working  of  cheap  trains,"  —  {Mr,  Rodwelly)  —  instead 
thereof. 

After   short   debate.    Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  Ihe  Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

*'  That  the  words  '  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  operation  of  the  jpresent  Law  relatmg  to  the  Railway  Passenger  Dut^,  and 
especially  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  working  of  cheap  trains,'  be  added,  instead 

thereof.'^ 

1 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  proposed  Amendment,  to  add,  at  ihe 
end  thereoi,  the  words 

« and  further  to  inquire  what  additional  accommodation  for  the  public  may  fairly  be 
demanded  from  the  Railway  Companies  as  an  equivalent  for  a  reduction  or  the 
abolition  of  the  Duty," — {Mr,  Faweett,) 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  proposed 
Amendment:  " — The  House  divided;  Ayes  41,  Noes  113;  Majority  72. 

Question  put, 

"That  the  words  *a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty,  and 
especially  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  working  of  cheap  trains,*  be  added  to  the  word 
*  That '  in  the  Original  Question." 

The  House  divided;  Ayes  137,  Noes  23  ;  Majority  144. 
Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
^e  operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty,  and 
especially  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  worldng  of  cheap  trains. 

And,  on  March  23,  Committee  nominated: — List  of  the  Committee  , ,   1602 

VOL.  COXXYn.    [thibd  sbwbs.]       [  /  ] 
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Municipal  Officers  Saperannuation  Bill  [Bill  2]— 

Order  for  Committee  read  :--i/bw(?,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,"— (ifr.  EaMone)      . .  . .  . .  . .   1603 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of 
the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "this  House  will,  upon  this 
day  six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee,"— (ifr.  Fielden,) 
— instead  thereof. 

After  short  dehate,  Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question  :  "  —  The  House  divided ;  Ayes  68, 
Noes  88 ;  Majority  20. 

Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to : — Com- 
mittee j9ti^  offioT  six  months. 

Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  'EiHl— Ordered  (The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  Secretary  Croee,  Sir 

Henry  Selwiti'Ibbetson)  ..  ..  ..  ..    1605 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  8. 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill  [BiU  3]— 

Moved,''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (i/r.  M' Lagan)      . .   1606 

After  debate,  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,"  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six 
months," — {Lord  Eleho}       . .  . .  . .  . .   1644 

After  further  debate,  Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now'  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  "—The  House  divided;  Ayes  172,  Noes  150;  Ma- 
jority 22. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow. 

Homicide  Law  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  75]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (<Str  Eardley 
Wilmot)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1667 

After  short  debate,  Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 
Wheelhouse ;) — Motion  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Wednesday  next. 

East  India  (Chief  Justices  of  High  Courts)  Wl— Ordered  {Sir  George  Campbell, 

Sir  George  Balfour,  Mr,  Kinnaird) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  98]        . .    1660 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No  2) 

BUi— Ordered  {Mr,  William  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland) ;  preeente'd, 

and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  99]  ..  ..  ..   1660 

LOEDS,  THURSDAY,  MAECH  9. 

Reception  of  Fttgitive  Slaves  —  The  Circulaks  —  Petition  —  Personal 

Explanation,  The  Lord  Chancellor  . .  •. .  . .   1660 

University  of  Oxford  Bill  (No.  16^ 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\^^—{The  Marquess  of  Salisbury)     . .   1661 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  from  ("  That ")  to  the  end  of  the  Motion ;  and  to  insert 
{**  this  House  regrets  that  any  legislation  should  be  undertaken  in  reference  to  either 
University,  except  after  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  inquiry  than  fell  within 
the  scope  of  the  recent  Roy^  Ck>mmission,") — {The  Lord  Colchester,) 

After  long  debate,  on  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 

stand  part  of  the  Motion  ?  Resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 
Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  committed  to  a  Ck)miuittee  of  the  Whole 

House  on  Thursday^  the  SOM  instant. 

COMMONS,   THURSDAY,   MARCH  9. 
South  Eastern  Railway  BiU  {hy  Order) — 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,'' — {Mr,  Fielden)       . .  1703 
After  short  debate.  Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday  next. 
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Coolie   Immigration  from  India    to   Guiana — Question,   Mr.  Eichard; 
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Navy — The   Royal  Marines — Increase    of  Pay — Question,  Mr.   Shaw 
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Army — ^Model  Cavalry  Barrack — Question,  Mr.  J.  B.  Yorke ;  Answer, 
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Boyal  TiUes  Bill  [BiU  83]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Disraeli)       . .   1719 
Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Mr,  Samuehon:) — After 

lonff  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  31,  Noes  284; 

Majority  253. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 

for  Thursday  next. 

« 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair :  " — 

Armt — Knightsbridoe  Barracks — ^Besolution — 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  this  House  ought  not  to^be  asked  to  voto  the  first  instalmdnt  of  £100,000 
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Supply — Order  for  Committee  read — continued, 

for  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  Enightsbridge  Barracks  witiiont  the  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wyatt  being  first  produced,  and  sufficient  time  being  allowed  for 
their  consideration  by  Members," — {Mr,  Reginald  Yorke^) — ^instead  thereof  . .    1 760 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  "That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
put  stand  part  of  the  Question:" — The  House  divided;  Ayes  195, 
Noes  46  ;  Majority  149. 

Abmt — Accommodation  in  Babeacks — Observations,  Mr.  A.  M'Arthur ; 

Reply,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  '      . .  . .   1766 

Army — Militia  Adjutants — Observations,  Viscount  Emlyn ;  Eeply,  Mr. 

Stanley : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .   1767 

Abmy — ^Pay    of    Soldiers   and    Marines  —  Observations,    Sir    Henry 

Havelock;  Reply,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  1771 

Main  Question,  '^That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee — ^Army  Estimates — 

(Li  the  Committee.) 

(i. J  £672,700,  Militia  Pay  and  Allowances. — ^After  short  debate.  Vote  o^r^«i  <o  ..  1776 
(2.)  £74,400,  Yeomanry  Oavalry  Pay  and  Allowances. — After  short  debate,  Vote 

agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .  1776 

(3.)  £458,000,  Volunteer  Corps  Pay  and  Allowances.  —  After  short  debate,  Vote 

agreed  to  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1777 

(4.)  £132,000,  Army  Reserve  Force—After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  •  •  1777 

OatUe  Disease  (Ireland)  BiU  [BiU  94]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time/'  —  {Sir  Miohael 
SioJcB-BeaeK)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1778 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — BiU  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  for  To-morroto. 

Ciounty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the  Peace)  Bill- 
Bill,  as  amended,  considered    . .  . .  . .  . .  1778 

After  short  debate,  Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 

Burgesses  (Scotland)  Bill  [BiU  48]— 

BiU  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .   1779 

Moved  to  report  Progress, — {Mr,  J.  Solms :) — ^After  short  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to : — Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  \r^n  Monday  next. 

Mutiny  "Wl—Ordered  {Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  The  Judge  Advocate) ;  presented, 

and  read  the  first  time  . .  . .  . .  . .   1 780 

LORDS,  FEIDAT,  MARCH  10. 

Thb  Mercantile  Marine — Training  Ships — Observations,  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  GK>rdon : — Debate 
thereon  , .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1780 

Army  —  Church   Attendance    op   Soldiers — Payment    for   Sittings — 

Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Belmore;  Reply,  Earl  Cadogan  . .  1793 

COMMONS,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  10. 

Army — Recrttiting — Question,  Mr.  Wilson;  Answer,  Mr.  Qathome  Hardy  1795 
Agricultural   Holdings  (England)  Act  —  The  Duchy  op  Lancaster — 

Question,  Dr.  Cameron ;  Answer,  Colonel  Taylor  . .  . .  1796 

Mines   Act — Use   op   Blasting   Powder — Legislation — Question,  Mr. 

Macdonald;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1797 

Papers  Relating  to  China  —  Question,  Mr.  Leatham;   Answer,  Mr. 

Bonrke  ..  .-  .,  .,  ..  1798 
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Navy — Oieculab   Ships  —  Question,  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy ;   Answer,  Mr. 

Hunt  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1798 

United  States — General  Schenck  —  Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;   Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1798 

LAin)ED  Pboprietors  (Ireland) — Question,  Mr.  John  Bright ;  Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .  1798 

Army  Medical    Officers — Question,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair;  Answer,  Mr. 

Oathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .   1799 

Law  and  Justice — Union  of  Legal  Offices  (Ireland) — Question,  Mr. 

Charles  Lewis ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach         ..  ..  1800 

Supply  —  Order  for  Committee  read: — Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, *'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

The    Education    Code  —  Choice    of    Subjects — ^Resolution — 

Amendment  proposed, 
To  leave  out  trom  the  word  **  That  '*  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  while  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  obligatory  in  all  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  it  id  desirable  that  the  choice  of  other  subjects  should,  as  heretofore, 
be  left  to  the  School  Board  or  Committee  of  Management," — {Sir  John  Lubbock,) — 
instead  thereof      ..  ..  ..1  800 

After  short  debate,  Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
staitd  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Hercantile  Mabine  —  Pensions  to  Seamen — Obserrations,  Mr.  T. 
Brassej ;  Eeply,  Sir  Charles  Adderley : — Debate  thereon  . .  1812 

Legal  Defabtments  Commission,  1874 — The  Befobt — Question,  Obser- 
vations, Lord  Frederick  Cavendish ;  Keplj,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .   1837 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY  —  eoneidered   in    Committee  —  Civil   Sebviob    Estimates  — 
— Class  n. — Salabies  and  Expenses  of  Public  Defabtments. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  simi,  not  exceeding  £6,992,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  dentiy  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  Pay- 
ment daring  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Sala- 
riee  of  the  Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  other  Expenses  '*     . .  . .  . .  . .     1839 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,430,  be 
granted,  &c.,'* — {Mr.  J,  Cowen :) — ^After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £27,530,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Offices.  —  After  short  debate,  Vote 
agreed  to  ..  ..  ..  ..     1843 

i3.^  £460,  Boundary  Survey,  Ireland. 
4. 1  £2,068,  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  Office,  Ireland. 
5.)  £6,050,  Public  Record  Office,  Ireland. 
6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £28,675,  be 
g^ranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  demiy  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Office  of  Publio  Works  in  Ireland"  . .     1843 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £27,836,  be 
granted,  &c.," — {Mr.  SuUivan  .'^— After  short  debate.  Question  put : — ^The  Committee 
divided;  Ayes  78,  Noes  123  ;  Majority  45. 
Ori^pnal  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That   a  sum,  not  <wr<v»flHifig  £28,175,  be 
granted,  &c,'*— (Jfr.  Jftm^z ;)— Question  put:— The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  81, 
Noes  123 ;  Majority  42. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
(7.)  £18,237,  Begistrar  General's  Office,  &c.  Ireland. 
(8.)  £21,550,  Qeneral  Survey  and  Valuation,  Ireland. 
(9.)  £78,000,  Pauper  Lunatics,  Ireland.— After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .     1846 

Class  HE. — Law  and  Jxtstioe. 

(10.)  £57,061,  Law  Charges,  England. 

(11.)  £179,848,  Criminal  Prosecutions,    &c.   England.- After  short   debate,   Vote 
agreed  to  ..  ..     1847 

Beaolutions  to  be  xeported. 
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Supply — CnriL  Sbevice  Estimates — Committee — continued. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £173,025,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  such  of  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  as  are  not  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund"    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1847 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £171,325,  be 
panted,  &c.," — {Mr.  Waddy ;)— After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mo^on  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £61,586,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877,  for  such  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  rleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  as  are  not  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund "  . .     1850 

Moved f  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,*' — {Mr, 
Rylande :) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Oommittee  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Mnnicipal  Corporations,  ftc*  (Fonds)  'BSH— Ordered  {Sir  Sydney  Waterhw,  Mr,  Man- 
delta,  Mr,  Morley,  Mr,  Leeman,  Mr,  Dixon) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[BUI  101]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1850 

Local  Govenunent  Provisional  Orders  Wl— Ordered  (Mr,  Salt,  Mr,Seiater'Booth); 

j^M«n^^(f,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  102]  ..  ..  ..    1850 

Irish  Church   Act    (1869)    Amendment   BUL— Ordered  {Mr.  FameU,  Mr,  Fay)  ; 

jiTMfn^fef,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  103]  ..  ..  ••1851 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  13. 

Heuoolakd — ^Addbess  fob  Pafebs — 

Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for.  Copies  of  (1)  the 
capitulation  of  September  1807  by  which  Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain ; 
(2)  the  Order  in  Council  of  7th  January  1864  relating  to  the  government  of  Heligo- 
land ;  and  (3)  Papers  explaining  the  revocation  of  that  Order  in  1868,— (2%0  Earl  of 
Foaebery)  ...  ..  .,  .,  ..    1861 

After  short  debate,  Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  the  Order 
in  Council  of  7th  January,  1864,  relating  to  the  Oovemment  of  Heligoland,  and 
Papers  explaining  the  revocation  of  that  Order  in  1868. 

Ieon-Clads — Motion  fob  Eetubns — 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Ketum  of  the  draught  of  water  of  each 
first-class  ironclad,  noting  in  each  case  whether  such  ship  comd  or  could  not  pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal  when  complete  in  coal,  provisions,  stores,  and  armament, — 
{The  Lord  Dumany)  ,.  ..  ..  ..  ..    1865 

After  short  debate,  on  Question?  Sesohed  in  the  Negative. 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  13. 

Abmy   Vetebinaby    Subgeons— Question,   Mr.  Stacpoole;   Answer,    Mr. 

Qathome  Hardy  ..  ..  ..  ..1864 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill  —  Legislation  —  Question,  Mr.  Kinnaird ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  ..  ..  ..  1864 

The  Eoyal  Naval  College,  Gbeenwich  —  Examinations — Question,  Mr. 

Kavanagh ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  1864 

Navy— Scbew  Pbopbllebs — Question,  Captain  Pirn;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt . .  1866 
Intempebanoe  (Ibeland)— Question,  Mr.  Sullivan;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 

Hicks-Beach  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  1865 

Post  Office — Savings  Bank  Depabtment — Site — ^^Question,  Mr.  Eedmond; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  . .  1866 

Obiminal  Law — ^Buxton  Eefobmatoby — Question,  Mr.  Burt ;  Answer,  1^. 

Assheton  Cross  ..  ..  ..  ..  1866 
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Mbtbopous — ^The  Yiotobia  Embaivsmeztt — Question,  Colonel  Beresford; 

Answer,  Sir  James  Hogg     . .  . .  . .  . .  1867 

BoYAL  Style  and  Titles — The  Native  Pbinces  op  India — Question,  Mr. 

Ernest  Noel;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  1867 

Post    OFi<iOE  —  The   Mails   to    the   Hebrides — Question,  Mr.  Fraser- 

Maokintosh;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  1868 

Mebcantile  Marine — Wreck  of  the   ''Eoyal  Adelaide" — Question, 

Captain  Digbj ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderlej  . .  . .  1868 

India — Uncovenanted  Civil  Service — Question,  Mr.  Dalrymple ;  Answer, 

Lord  Qeorge  Hamilton        . .  . .  . .  . .  1869 

Navy — H.M.S.  "Vanguard" — ^Papers — Question,  Captain  Pirn ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt       . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .  1869 

Egyptian  Finance — Mr.  Cave's  Beport — Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . ,  . .  . .  . ,  1870 

Army — ^Home  District  Command — Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Qathome  Hardy  . ,  , ,  . .  . .  1870 

Eqihty  Courts    (Ireland) — Lord  Justice    Christian  —  Question,  Mr. 

Callan;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  ..  ..  ..1871 

The  Mutiny  Bill — Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy  . .  , .  . .  . .  . .   1873 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

The  Admiralty —Civilian  First  Lords— Eesolution— 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *' That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  ''in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  practice  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  civilians,  who  from  their  antecedents  cannot  be  conversant  with  the 
business  of  that  Department,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  service,'' — {Mr, 
Bentincky) — ^instead  thereof  ..  ..    1878 

After  long  debate,  Question  put,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question :  " — The  House*  divided;  Ayes  261,  Noes  18  ; 
Majority  243. 

British  and  Foreign  Iron-Olad  Navies — Observations,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Eeed;  Eeply,  Mr.  Hunt : — Debate  thereon  . ,  . .  1891 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave'  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee — Navy  Estimates — 

(In  the  Committee.) 
60,000  Men  and  Boys,  including  1^,000  Royal  Marines  . .  •  •   1918 

After  long  debate,  Moved,  "That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave 

to  sit  again/' — (Mr,  Ry lands  :) — Question  put: — ^The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  63, 

Noes  105;  Majority  42. 
Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair," — {Captain  Nolan :) — After  short 

debate.  Question  put: — The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  62,  Noes  104;  Majority  42: 

Vote  agreed  to. 
Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,** — {Mr, 

Dillwyn: ) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-tnorroto;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Wednesday. 

Halifax  (Vicae's  Eate) — 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  Five  Members,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  be  ^pointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  14,  relating  to  the  vicar's  Rate  at  Halifax,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
House  whether  any  and  what  amendments  should  be  made  in  the  said  Act. — {Sir  Senry 
Sehoin-lbbetson)        ..  ..  ..    1943 

Makchzsteb  Post  Office  [Expenses] — 
C!9fi«tdW*^<f  in  Committee  ..  ..  ,.  1943 

A  Besolution  agreed  to  ;  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 
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Coroners  (Bablin)   "SSk—Ordind  {Mr.  SuUUfon,  [Sir  Arthur  Ouimeu,  Mr.  Mattrice 

Brookt,  Mr,  Patrick  Martin) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  104]  . .    1943 

Poolbeg  Lighthouse  B^— Ordered  {Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Sir   Charlee  Adderley) ; 

in-^m^^  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  105]  ..  ..  ..   1943 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  14. 
Patents  for  InventioiiB  Bill  (No.  15)— 

Movedy  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\''—'{The  Lord  Chancellor)  . .  1944 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  2*  acoordinglj,   and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill  (No.  23)— 

BiU  read  3*  (according  to  Order)  ..  ..  ..  1946 

Amendments  made : — Bill  passed^  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

India — The  Indian  Taeiff — Observations,  Viscount  Halifax;  Eeply,  The 

Marquess  of  Salisbury; — Debate  thereon  . .  . ,   1946 

VivisEcrrioN— Legislation — Observations,  Question,  Lord  Henniker ;  Reply, 

The  Duke  of  Biohmond  and  Gordon  . .  . .  . .  2008 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  14. 

Pabliament  —  East   Suffolk   Election  —  Question,  Mx.  P.  A.  Taylor; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  2009 

BoBOTxaH  BouNDABiES  —  Quostiou,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow;  Answer,   Mr. 

Assheton  Cross  . .  .  •  . .  . .  2010 

The    Suez    Canal — Question,   Sir  H.   Drummond  Wolff;   Answer,   The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..2011 

Cmminal   Law  —  Wife  Desebtion  —  Case    of   George    Waeeington — 

Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  2011 

Bankruptcy    Jurisdiction    (Ireland)  —  Question,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  2012 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act  —  Proclaimed'  Districts — Question, 

Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  2012 

The  Bankruptcy  Laws — Legislation — Question,  Mr.  Bell;  Answer,  The 

Attorney  General  . .  . .  . .  . .  2013 

The  Royal  Style  and  Title — Question,  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Disraeli    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2013 

Japan  and  Corea — China — Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2014 

Army — Garrison  of  Dublin — Typhoid   Fever  —  Question,   Mr.  CHve; 

Answer ;  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  . .  2016 

Irish  Ante-Union  Statutes — Question,  Mr.  Law;  Answer,  The  Solicitor 

General  for  Ireland  ..  ..  ..  ..  2016 

Equity  Courts  (Ireland)  —  Lord  Justice  Christian — Personal  Expla- 
nation, Mr.  Law ;  Reply,  Mr.  Disraeli      . .  . .  . .  2015 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) — ^Resolution — 

Moved,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  general  orders  and  reg^olations  for  the 
stoppage  of  Contagious  Diseases  among  Stock  should  cease  to  be  varying  or  permis- 
sive,  and  should  be  uniform  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," — {Mr,  Clare 
Head)  ..  ,.  ,,  2017 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  the  words  "  and  that  it  is  further  desirable  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1873,  in  relation  to  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  should  be  carried  into  effect," — {Mr,  0*  Conor.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  those  words  be  there  added:" — After  long 
debate,  Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
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IMareh  14.]  Faff$ 

SAnrr  Yhtoent  (Tbeatment  of  Coolies) — ^Motion  fob  an  Address — 

Moved,  ''That  an  hmnble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be 
gTaoioasly  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copies  or 
Extracts  of  any  Ck)rrespondenoe  which  may  have  passed  from  the  1st  day  of  August 
1875  to  the  present  date,  between  the  uovemor  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the 
lieutenant  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  relative  to  alleged 
abuses  in  treatment  of  Coolies  in  Saint  Vincent," — {Mr,  Erringt(m)  . .  2073 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ecclesiastical  Assessments  (Scotland)  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave — {The  Lord  Advocate)        . .  . .  . ,  2076 
Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  amend  the  Law  in  regard  to  Ecdesiasticid 
Assessments  in  Scotland,   ordered  {The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,   Secretary 
Cross,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ihhetson) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 
[Bill  106.] 

Harine  Mutiny  Bill — Ordered  {Mr,  Raiket,  Mr,  Sunt,  Mr,  Algernon  Egerton)        . .   2078 
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TWENTY-FIEST  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


LORDS. 


SAT  FIRST. 

Tuesday,  Febbtjaey  8,  1876. 
The  Lord  Dorcliester,  after  the  Death  of  his  Cousin. 

Feiday,  Febetjary  11. 
The  Lord  Westbury,  after  the  Death  of  his  Grandfather. 

Thttesday,  Fbbbxtary  17. 
Earl  Stanhope,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 


NEW  PEERS. 

Tuesday,  Febbuaby  8,  1876. 

John  Ealph  Ormsbj-Gore,  Esquire,  having  been  created  Baron  Harlech  of 
Harlech  in  the  County  of  Merioneth — Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

John  Tollemache,  Esquire,  having  been  created  Baron  ToUemache  of  Helming- 
ham  Hall  in  the  County  of  SufiEblk — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

Sir  Eobert  Tolver  Gerard,  Baronet,  haying  been  created; Baron  Gerard  of  Bryn 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  LEincaster — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaby  10. 

William  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  havine  been  created  Earl  of  Lewes  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  and  Marquess  of  Abergavenny  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
mouth— ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 

Edward  Montagu  Stuart  GranviUe,  Baron  Whamdiffe,  having  been  created 
Viscount  Carlton  of  Carlton  and  Earl  of  WhamcHffe,  boti^  in  the  West 
Biding  of  the  County  of  York — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaby  17. 

Henry  Gerard  Sturt,  Esquire,  having  been  created  Baron  Alington  of  Crichel 
in  the  County  of  Dorset — Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 


TWENTY-FIBBT  PaBLUKBNT  OF  THB  UiriTBD  ElKODOM. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WEITS  ISSUED. 

Dtbiko  Bbobss — . 

For  Suffolk  (Western  Division),  v.  Fnller  Maitland  Wilson,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Lancaster  County  (South  Western  Division),  v,   Charles  Turner,  esquire, 

deceased. 
For  Surrey  (Middle  Division),  v.  Sir  Sichard  Baggallaj,  knight.  Judge  of  Her 

Majesty's  Oourt  of  Appeal. 
For  Whiteha/venj  v,  Oeorge  Augustus  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  esquire, 

Judge  Advocate  General. 
For  Aberdeen  County  (Eastern  Division),  v.  William  Dingwall  Fordyoe,  esquire, 

deceased. 
For  Borsham,  v.  Bight  honble.  Sir  William  Seymour  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  Chief 

Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales. 
For  Ipwneht  ^'  John  Patteson  Coboold,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Wiite  (Southern  Division),  v.  Lord  B!enry  Frederick  Thynne,  Treasurer  of 


Her  Majesty's  Household. 
For  Salop  ^^orthem  Division),  r.  John  Balph  Ormsby  Gore,   esquire,  now 

Baron  Harlech. 
For  Dorset,  v.  Hennr  Gerard  Sturt,  esquire,  now  Baron  Alington. 
For  Burnley,  v.  Eichard  Shaw,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Suffolk  (Eastern  Division),  v.  Viscount  Mahon,  now  Earl  Stanhope. 
For  Armagh  Borough,  v,  John  Yanoe,  esquire,  deceased. 

TuxsDAY,  Febbua&y  8,  1876. 

For  Berkshire,  v,  Bichard  Benyoh,  esquire.  Manor  of  Northstead. 
For  Leominster,  v.  Bichard  ArKwnght,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
For  Manchester,  v.  William  Bomaine  Callender,  esquire,  deceased. 

Wednesday,  Febbua&y  9. 

For  'Huntingdon  Borough,   v.  Sir  John  Burgess   Karslake,  knight.   Manor  of 

Northstead. 
For  EnniskiUen  Borough,  v,  Yisoount  Crichton,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

Monday,  Febbua&y  14. 
For  East  Retford,  v.  Yiscount  Galway,  deceased. 

Monday,  Febbuaby21. 
For  Sorshtm,  v.  Bobert  Henry  Hurst,  Esquire,  void  Election. 


NEW  MEMBEBS  SWOBN. 

Tuesday,  Febrttaby  8,  1876. 

Lancaster  County  (South  Western  Division) — John  Ireland  Blaokbume,  esquire. 

Suffolk  (Western  Division)— Thomas  Thomhill,  esquire. 

Btackhum — Daniel  Thwaites,  esquire. 

Wilts  (Southern  Division)— Lord  Henry  Frederick  Thynne. 

Morsham — ^Bobert  Heniy  Hurst,  esquire. 


TwENTT-FXBST  Pahltamwnt  Of  THE  UioiiD  KarGDoic— Coiocoirs. 

Dorwt — Honble.  Edward  Henry  Trafialgar  Digby . 

Surrey  (Middle  Division) — Sir  James  Jolin  Trevor  Lawrence,  baronet. 

Ipiwiehr^TkomBB  Clement  Cobbold,  esquire. 

Aherdem  County  (Eastern  Division) — Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  Gordon. 

Armagh  Borough — George  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  esquire. 

Salop  (Northern  Division) — Stanley  Leigbton,  esquire. 

Whitehaven — Eight  honble.  George  Augustus  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

TnuBSDAYy  Febbuaby  17. 

Huntingdon  Borough — ^Viscount  Hinchingbrook. 
Leominster — ^Thomas  Blake,  esquire. 

Monday,  Fbbbxtary  21. 

EnniehUlen — ^Viscount  Crichton. 
Burnley — ^Peter  Rylands,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaby  24. 

Manchester — Jacob  Bright,  esquire  (made  affirmation.) 

Sufolk   County  (Eastern    Division)  —  Frederidc    St.    John  Newdegate  Bame, 
esquire. 

* 

Fbiday,  Febbuaby  25. 
Berkshire — ^Philip  Wroughtoni  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Maboh  2. 

Sast  Betford-^WUlieaR  Beckett  Denison,  esquire. 
Horsham — James  Clifton  Brown,  esquire. 
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Of  the  BiaHT   Honottbable  BENJAMIN   DISBAELT, 
At  the  Oommenoement   of  the  Thtrp   Session  of   the  218T  Pakltamewt, 

Febbuaby  8,  1876. 


THE  CABINET. 

Finfc  Lord  of  the  Treasury  .        .    Bight  Hon.  Benjamin  Disbasli. 

Lord  Chancellor      ....  "  '  "  -     -  - 

President  of  the  Council     . 

Lord  Privy  Seal       .... 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department 

Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

Secretary  of  State  for  War 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 

.^rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Caibns. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gobdon,  E.G. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Malmbbbuby,  G.C.B. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stappobd  Hbnbt  Nobthcotb,  Bt. 
Right  Hon.  Richabd  Assheton  Cboss. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Debby. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Cabnabvon. 
Right  Hon.  Gathobnb  Habdy. 
Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Salisbuby. 
Right  Hon.  Gboboe  Wabd  Hunt. 
Postmaster  General  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  J.  R.  Mannebs. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  .        .    H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambbidob,  E.G. 

^^^^""^  °!  ^?'"'"  ""^  ^^"?}  ^8"  flo-^  ^^  H-*^'  <5''°»'"  I-*^"*- 

Chancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster        .    Right  Hon.  Thomab  Edwasd  Tatlob. 

Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Co«n-\ -p.  .x -rr^  Mi^^„,.t  ».,,»»„ 
ca  for  Education      ....        |  K^W  Hon.  Visconnt  Saoton. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade         .       .{^^.°°°-    ^"    ^"""^    ^°'^*  Adbbblbt. 

President  of  the  Local  Gbvemment  Board      Right  Hon.  Geoboe  Sclateb-Booth. 

^Earl  Stanhope. 
Lords  of  the  Treasury         .        .        .        ,<  Rowland  Winn,  Esq. 

(.  Sir  James  Dalbymple  Hobn  Elphinstone,  Bt. 

r  Admiral  Sir  Alexandeb  Milne,  G.C.B.,  Vice  Ad- 
r i«  ^**v^  Aj-»:««i*«  1     miral  Sir  Geoffby  T.  Phipps  Hobnby,  Cap- 

Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty  .        .        .        .     -J     tain   Lord  Gilfobd,  and   Sir  Massby   Lopes, 

(    Bart. 
Joint  8ec«*«es  of  the  Trea^^ry       .         {^^^^i^^^' 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty     .        .        .  Hon.  Aloebnon  T.  Fulke  Eoebton. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade         .        .  Hon.  Edwabd  Stanhope. 

Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  Thomas  Salt,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Home  Department  .        .  Sir  Henby  Selwin  Ibbetson,  Bt. 

Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Department  , .  HoA.  Robebt  Boubke. 

Under  Secretary  for  Colonies      .  .  James  Lowtheb,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  War  .        .  Earl  Cadooan. 

Under  Secretary  for  India  ....  Lord  Geoboe  F.  Hamilton. 

Paymaster  General         ....  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave. 

Judge  Advocate Right  Hon.  Geoboe  F.  C.  Bentincs. 

Attorney  General Sir  John  Holkeb,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General Sir  Habdinoe  S.  Gipfabd,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate Right  Hon.  Edwabd  Stbathbabn  Gobdon. 

SoHdtor  General 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abebcobn,  E.G. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant      .    Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Edwabd  Hicxs-Bbach,  Bt. 

Attorney  General Right  Hon.  G.  C.  A.  May. 

Solicitor  General Hon.  David  Robebt  Plunket. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Right  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Lord  Chamberlain Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Hebtfobd. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbadpobd. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household        .        .        .  Lord  Henby  Thynne. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household         .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henby  Somebset. 

Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  .        .  Viscount  Babbinoton. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Exeteb. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard      .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Skelmeesdale. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Habdwicke. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal  .        .  Lord  Alfbed  H.  Paget. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes Her  Grace  the  Ihichess  of  WELLncoTON, 
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ROLL   or   THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

Ts  THE  Thibd  Session  of  the  Twentx-ftest  Pah.ltamewt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Osbat  Bbitain  and  Ibeland. 


390  VICTORIA   1876. 

Meic. — According  to  the  Uioge  of  Parliament,  when  the  Jlouse  (joints  a  Select  Com- 
mittee,  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Rank^ 
beginning  with  the  Highest ;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Confer- 
ence with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose 
within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purposeof  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon 
ang  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron, 

His  Eojal  Higliness  The  Pbinoe  of 

Wales* 

Eojal   Higliness  Alfred  Ernest 
Albert  Buke  of  Edinburgh. 

[is  Bojal  Highness  Arthur  William 
Patrick  Albert  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  Strathearn. 
His  Eoyal  Highness  Qeorge  Frederick 
Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale. 
{King  of  Hanover,) 

His  Royal  Highness  George  William 
Frederick  Charles  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Archibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Hugh  Mac  Calmont  Lord  Cairns,  Lord 
Chancellor. 

WmjAM  Archbishop  of  York. 

Charles  Henrt  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
Gh)RDON.   Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
Lord  Privy  Seal, 


Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  JSarl  Marshal 
of  England, 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
(JoRDON.  {In  another  Place  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,) 

William  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

William  Ameuus  Aubrey  db  Vere 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 

Qeorge  GK)dolphin  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Francis  Charles  Hastings  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

William  Duke  of  Devonshire, 


John  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Rutland. 

William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {Duke  of  Hamilton,) 

William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Drogo  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon  George  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

Arthur  Richard  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granville  William  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Hugh  Lupus  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Francis  Hugh  George  Marquess  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household, 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

John  Sholto  Marquess  of  Queensberry. 
{Elected  for  Scotland^) 

George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Henry  Charles  Keith  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne. 

John  Villiers  Stuart  Marquess 
Towhshend. 

Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Abercorn.  {Duke 
of  Aberoom,) 

Francis  Hugh  George  Marquess  of 
Hertford,  (in  another  Place  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household.) 


BOLL  OF  THE  LOEDS  SPIMTUAL  AND  TEMPOEAL. 


John  Patbiok  Marquess  of  Bute. 

William  Alleyite  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Oharles  Marquess  of  Nobthampton. 

John  Chables  Marquess  Camden. 

Henby  William  Geoboe  Marquess  of 
Anglesey. 

William  Henby   Htjoh   Marquess  of 
Gholmondeley. 

Oeoboe  William  Fbedebick  Marquess 

of  AlLESBTTBY. 

Fbedebick  William  John  Marquess  of 
Bbistol. 

Abohibald  Marquess  of  Atlsa. 

Oeoboe  Augustus   Constantine   Mar- 
quess of  Nobmanby. 

Oeobge   Fbedebick  Samuel  Marquess 

of  BiPON. 

William  Marquess  of  Abebgayenny. 

Fbedebick  Earl  Bbauchamp,  Lord  Ste- 
ward of  tk$  Household, 

Chables  John  Earl  of  Shbewsbuby. 

Edwabd  Henby  Earl  of  Debby. 

Fbancis  Poweb  Plantagenbt  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

Oeobge  Eobebt  Chables  Earl  of  Pem- 
bboke  and  Montgomeby. 

William  Beginald  Earl  of  Devon. 

Chables  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Bebkshibe. 

EuDOLPH  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

Fbancis  William  Henby  Earl  of  West- 

MOBLAND. 

Oeobge  Augustus  Fbedebick  Albemable 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

Oeobge  Habby  Earl  of  Stamfobd  and 
Wabbington. 

Oeobge  James  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

Oeobge  Philip  Earl  of  Chestebfield. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Abthub  Algebnon  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  Oeobge  Earl  of  Cabusle. 

Walteb  Fbancis  Earl  of  Donoasteb. 
{Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queeruherry,) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbuby. 

Earl  of  Bebkelby. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

BicHABD  Oeobge  Earl  of  Scabbbough. 

Oeoboe  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Oeoboe  William  Earl  of  Coventby. 
Victob  Albebt  Oeobge  Earl  of  Jebsby. 


William  Henby  Earl  Poulett. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Mobton.    {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Claude  Earl  of  Stbathmobe  and  King< 

HOliN.    {Elected  for  Scotland,) 
Oeobge  Earl  of  Haddington.    {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Thomas  Earl  of  Laudebdale.    {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
David    Obaham    Dbummond    Earl   of 

AiBLiE.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

John  Thobnton  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville.    {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Dunbab  James  Earl  of  Selkibk.     {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Sewallis  Edwabd  Earl  Febbebs. 

WiLUAM  Walteb  Earl  of  Dabtmouth. 

Chables  Earl  of  Tankebville. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesfobd. 

Fbancis  Thomas  De  Obey  Earl  Cowpeb. 

Abthub  Philip  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl 

of  Macclesfield. 
Douglas    Bebesfobd   Malise   Bonald 

Earl  Obaham.     {Duke  of  Montrose, ) 

William  Fbedebick  Earl  Waldegbave. 

Bebtbam  Earl  of  Ashbubnham. 

Chables  Wyndham  Earl  of  Habbington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Pobtsmouth. 

Oeobge  Ouy  Earl  Bbooke  and  Earl  of 
Wabwick. 

Augustus  Edwabd  Earl  of  Buckingham- 

SHIBE. 

William  Thomas  Spenceb  Earl  Fitz- 

WILLIAM. 

Dudley  Fbancis  Earl  of  Ouilfobd. 

Chables  Philip  Earl  of  Habdwickb. 

Henby  Edwabd  Earl  of  Ilchesteb. 

Beginald  Windsob  Earl  De  La  Wabb. 

Jacob  Earl  of  Badnob. 

John  Poyntz  Earl  Spenceb. 

William  Lennox  Earl  Bathubst. 

Abthub  Wills  John  Wellington 
Blundell  Tbumbull  Earl  of  Hills- 
bobough.    {Marquess  of  Doumshire,) 

Edwabd  Hyde  Earl  of  ClabendoN. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

John  James  Hugh  Henby  Earl  Stbange. 
{Duke  of  Atholl) 

William  Henby  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

OUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fobtescue. 
Henby    Howabd   Molyneux    Earl  of 
CaBnabvon. 
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Qeoege  Henby  Earl^CADOQAN. 

James  Howabd  Earl  of  Malmesbxtry. 
{In  another  Place  as  Lord  Privy  Seal) 

John    Vansittabt    Danyees    Earl    of 
Lai^esborough.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Stephen EarlofMouNrCASHELL.  {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
Henby  John    Retjben  Earl  of  Pobt- 

ABLiNGTON.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John  Earl  of  Ebne.     {Elected for  Ireland.) 

Charles     Francis     Abnold    Earl    of 
WiCKLOW.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John  Henby  Reginald  Earl  of  Clon- 
MELL.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Qeobge  Chables  Earl  of  Ltjcan.   {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
SoMEBSET  EiCHABD  Earl  of  Belmore. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 
Francis  Earl  of  Bandon.     {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 

Francis  Egbert  Earl  of  Eosslyn. 

George  Grimston  Earl  of  Craven. 

William:  Hillier  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Eomney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

Lawrence  Earl  of  Eosse.     {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Sydney  William  Herbert  Earl  Man- 

VERS. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

Henry  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  BL^rrowby. 

Henby  Thynne  Earl  of  Harewood. 

William  Hugh  Earl  of  Minto. 

Alan  Frederick  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 

Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow  Earl 
Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans. 
Albbbt  Edmund  Earl  of  Mobley. 

Orlando  Geobge  Chables  Earl  of  Bbad- 

FOBD. 

Fhkdebick  Earl  Beauchamp.  {In  another 
Place  as  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.) 

William  Henby  Hare  Earl  of  Bantby. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

BiCHARD  William  Penn  Earl  Howe, 


Charles  Somebs  Earl  Somebs. 

John  EdwabdCobnwallis  Earlof  Strad- 

BBOKE. 

Geobge  BtaBYEoBEBT  ChablesWilijam 
Earl  Vane.  {Marquess  of  Londonderry.) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amhebst. 

John  Fbbdebick  Vaughan  Earl  Cawpob. 

William  Geobge  Earl  of  Munsteb. 

Eobebt  Adam  Philips  Haldane  Earl  of 

Campebdown. 
Thomas  Geobge  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Geobge    Fbedebick    D'Abcy    Earl    of 

DUBHAM. 

Gbanvuxe  Geobge  Earl  Gbanvtllb. 
Henby  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henby  John  Earl  of  Ducie. 
Chables  Alfbed  Wobsley  Earl  of  Yar- 

bobough. 
James  Henby  Eobebt  Earl  Innes.  {Duke 

of  Roxhurghe.) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Lawbence  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Chables  Geobge  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
Francis    Charles  Granville  Earl  of 

ELLES3CERE. 

George  Stevens  Earl  of  Strafford. 
William  John  Earl  of  Cottenham. 
Henry  Eichard  Charles  Earl  Cowley. 

Archibald  William  Earl  of  Winton. 

{Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 
William  Earl  of  Dudley. 
John  Earl  Eussell. 
John  Earl  of  Kimbebley. 
EiCHABD  Earl  of  Dabtbey. 
WiLUAM  Ernest  Earl  of  Fevebsham. 
Fbedebick  Temple  Earl  of  Dufferin. 
John  Eobebt  Earl  Sydney. 
Henby  Thomas  Earl  of  Eavenswobth. 

Edwabd   Montagu  Stuabt  Granvillb 
Earl  of  Whaencliffe. 

Eobebt  Viscount  Hebefobd. 

William  Henby  Viscount  Strath  all  an. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Viscount  Bolingbboeb  and  St. 

John. 
Evelyn  Viscount  Falmouth. 

Geobge  Viscount  Tobbington. 
Chables  William  Viscount  Leinster. 

{Duke  of  Leinster.) 
Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 
MERVYNViscountPowERSCouRT.  {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 


SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL. 


James  Viscount  Liffoed.    {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Edwakd  Viscount  Bakoob.    {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Hayes  Viscount   Donebaile.     {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

CoENWAiJJsViscountHAWAKDEN.  (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

Cabnegie  Robebt   John  Viscount  St. 
Vincent. 

Robebt  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Wells  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Oeoboe   Fbedebiok  Viscount   Temple- 
town.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

John  Campbell  Viscount  Gk)BDON.  {Earl 
of  Aberdeen,) 

Edwabd  Viscount  Exmottth. 

John  Luke  Geobge  Viscount  Hutchin- 
son.    {Earl  of  Donoughmore, ) 

Richard  Somebset  Viscount  Clancabty. 
{Earl  of  Clancarty,) 

Wellington  Henby  Viscount  Combeb- 

MEBE. 

John  Henby  Thomas  Viscount  Canteb- 

BUBY. 

Rowland  Clegg  Viscount  Hnx. 
Chables  Stewabt  Viscount  Habdinge. 
Geobge  Stephens  Viscount  Gough. 
Stbatfobd  Viscount  Stbatfobd  de  Red- 

OUFFE. 

Chables  Viscount  Evebsley. 
Chables  Viscount  Halifax. 
Alexandeb  Nelson  Viscount  Bbidpobt. 
Edwabd  Bebkeley  Viscount  Pobtman. 
Edwabd  Viscount  Cabdwell. 

John  Bishop  of  London. 

Chables  Bishop  of  Dubham. 

Edwabd  Habold  Bishop  of  Winchesteb. 

Alfbed  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Robebt  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

John  Thomas  Bishop  of  Nobwich. 

James  Colquhoun  Bishop  of  Bangob. 

Henby  Bishop  of  Wobcesteb. 

Chables  John  Bishop  of  Glouoesteb 
AND  Bbistol. 

William  Bishop  of  Chesteb. 

Thomas  Legh  Bishop  of  Roohesteb. 

Geobge  Augustus  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

James  Bishop  of  Hebefobd. 

William   Connob    Bishop    of  Peteb- 
bobough. 

Chbistophse  Bishop  of  Linooln. 


Geobge  Bishop  of  Salisbuby. 

Fbedebiok  Bishop  of  Exeteb. 

Habvey  Bishop  of  Cablisle. 

Abthub  Chables  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

John  Fieldeb  Bishop  of  Oxfobd. 

James  Bishop  of  Manohesteb. 

RiCHABD  Bishop  of  Chichesteb. 

Joshua  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Russell  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Dudley  Chables  Lord  De  Ros. 

Geobge  Mannebs,  Lord  Hastings. 

Edwabd  Southwell  Lord  De  Cliffobd. 

Thomas  Cbosby  William  Lord  Dacbe. 

Chables  Henby  Rolle  Lord  Clinton. 

Robebt  Nathaniel  Cecil  Geobge  Lord 
2iOU0HE  OF  Habyngwobth. 

Chables  Edwabd  Hastings  Lord  Bot- 
BEAUx.     {Earl  of  Loudoun,) 

Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 

Henby  Lord  Beaumont. 

Alfbed  Joseph  Lord  Stoubton. 

Henby  Lord  Willoughby  de  Bboke. 

Saokville  Geobge  Lord  Conyebs. 

Geobge  Lord  Vaux  of  Habbowden. 

Ralph  Gk)BDON  Lord  Wentwobth. 

Robebt  Geobge  Lord  Windsob. 

St.  Andbew  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletso. 

Fbedebick  Geobge  Lord  Howabd  de 
Walden. 

William  Bebnabd  Lord  Petbe. 

Fbedebick  Benjamin  Lord   Saye  and 
Sele. 

John  Fbancis  Lord  Abiwdell  of  Wab- 

DOUB. 

John  Stuabt  Lord  Clifton.    {Earl  of 
Barnley,) 

John  Baptist  Joseph  Lord  Dobmeb. 

Geobge  Henby  Lord  Teynham. 

Henby  Valentine  Lord  Staffobd. 

GeobgeFbedebick  William  LordBYBON. 

Chables  Hugh  Lord  Cliffobd  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 
HOBACE       COUBTENAY       Lord       FOBBES. 

{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Alexandeb  Lord  Saltoun.    {Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

James  Lord  Sinclaib.    {Elected  for  Scot' 
land,) 

William  Bulleb  Fullebton  Lord  El- 
phinstone.    {Elected  for  Scotland,) 
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Supply — Civil  Sbevice  Estimates — Committee — continued. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £173,025,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  such  of  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  as  are  not  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund "    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     1847 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £171,325,  be 
^nted,  &c.," — {Mr,  Waddy  ;)— After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £61,586,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  tiie  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  such  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  as  are  not  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  '*  . .     1850 

Movedj  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,*' — {Mr. 
Rylanda :) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolutioiis  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Mnnicipal  Corporations,  ftc>  (Funds)  'BSH— Ordered  {Sir  Sydney  Waterlowy  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Leeman,  Mr.  Dixon) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bill  101]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1850 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  Wl— Ordered  (Mr.  Salt,  Mr.Seiater-Booth); 

j^M«n^^(f,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  102]  ..  ..  ..   1850 

Irish  Ghorch   Act    (1869)    Amendment    BUI— Ordered  {Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Fay)  ; 

presented^  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  103]  . .  ••  ••   1851 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  13. 

Heuoolakd — ^Addbess  fob  Pafebb — 

Movedy  That  an  humhle  Address  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for.  Copies  of  (1)  the 
capitulation  of  Septemher  1807  hy  which  Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain; 
(2)  the  Order  in  Council  of  7th  January  1864  relating  to  the  government  of  Heligo- 
land ;  and  (3)  Papers  explaining  the  revocation  of  that  Order  in  1868,— (I%«  Earl  of 
Rosebery)  ...  ..  ..  ,.  ..    1851 

After  short  debate,  Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

ReeoUfcd  that  an  humhle  Address  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  the  Order 
in  Council  of  7th  January,  1864,  relating  to  the  Oovemment  of  Heligoland,  and 
Papers  explaining  the  revocation  of  that  Order  in  1868. 

Ieon-Clads — Motion  fob  Betubns — 

Moved  that  there  he  laid  before  this  House,  Ketum  of  the  draught  of  water  of  each 
first-class  ironclad,  noting  in  each  case  whether  such  ship  could  or  could  not  pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal  when  complete  in  coal,  provisions,  stores,  and  armament, — 
{The  Lord  Dumany)  .,  .,  ..  .,  ..    1855 

After  short  debate,  on  Question?  Sesoked  in  the  Negative. 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  13. 

Abmy   Vetebinaby    Subgbons — Question,   Mr.  Staopoole;   Answer,    Mr. 

Qathome  Hardy  ..  ..  ,.  ..1864 

Qame  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill  —  Legislation  —  Question,  Mr.  Kinnaird ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  , .  . .  1864 

The  Boyal  Naval  College,  Qbeenwich  —  Examinations — Question,  Mr. 

Kavanagh ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  1864 

Navy— ScBEw  Pbopellebs— Question,  Captain  Pirn;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt . .  1865 
Intempebanoe  (Ibeland) — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 

Hicks-Beach  ..  ..  .,  ..  .,  1865 

Post  Office — Savings  Bank  Depabtmbnt — Site— Question,  Mr.  Bedmond; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  . .  1866 

Obiminal  Law — ^Buxton  Eefobmatoby — Question,  Mr.  Burt ;  Answer,  M>. 

Assheton  Cross  ..  ..  ..  ..  1866 
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Mbtbopolis — ^The  Yiotobia  Embaitkment — Question,  Colonel  Beresford; 

Answer,  Sir  James  Hogg     . .  . .  . .  . .  1867 

BoYAL  Style  and  Titles — ^Thb  Native  Pbincgbs  op  India — Question,  Mr. 

Ernest  Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  ..  ..  ..  1867 

Post   Office  —  The   Mails   to    the    Hebrides — Question,  Mr.  Fraser- 

Maokintosh ;  Answer,  LordJohn  Manners  ..  ..  1868 

Mebgantile  Marine — Wreck  op  the   "Eoyal  Adelaide" — Question, 

Captain  Digbj ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderlej  . .  . .  1868 

India — Unoovenanted  Civil  Service — Question,  Mr.  Daliymple ;  Answer, 

Lord  George  Hamilton        . .  . .  . .  . .  1869 

Navy — H.M.S.  "Vanguard" — Papers — Question,  Captain  Pirn ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1869 

Egyptian  Finance — ^Mr.  Cave's  Beport — Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .  1870 

Army — Home  District  Command — Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Qathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .   1870 

Equity  Courts    (Ireland)  —  Lord  Justice   Christian  —  Question,  Mr. 

Callan;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  ..  ..  ..1871 

The  Mutiny  Bill — Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy  . ,  , .  . .  . ,  , .  1873 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

The  Admiralty — Civilian  First  Lords — ^Besolution — 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *'That''  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  ''in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  practice  of  placing  at  ihe  head  of  the 
Admiralty  civilians,  who  from  their  antecedents  cannot  be  conversant  with  the 
business  of  that  Department,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  service," — (Mr. 
Bentincky) — instead  thereof  ..  ..  ••    1873 

After  long  debate,  Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question :  " — The  'Kouse' divided  ;  Ayes  261,  Noes  18  ; 
Majority  243. 

British  and  Foreign  Iron-Clad  Navies — Observations,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Eeed;  Eeply,  Mr.  Hunt : — Debate  thereon  . .  . .  1891 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave'  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — eoniidered  in  Committee — Navy  Estimates — 

(In  the  Committee.) 
60,000  Men  and  Boys,  including  1^,000  Royal  Marines  . .  •  •   1918 

After  long  debate,  Movedy  "That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave 

to  sit  again,** — {Mr.  RyUmda  :) — Question  put: — ^The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  63, 

Koee  105 ;  Majority  42. 
Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair,** — {Captain  Nolan :) — After  short 

debate.  Question  put: — The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  62,  Noes  104;  Majority  42: 

Vote  agreed  to. 
Movedy  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,** — {Mr. 

Dilltoyn: ) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Wedneeday. 

Halifax  (Vicar's  Eate) — 

Orderedy  That  a  9^ect  Committee  of  Five  Memhers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  be  ^pointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  14,  relating  to  the  vicar*8  Rate  at  HaUfax,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
House  whether  any  and  what  amendments  should  be  made  in  Uie  said  Act. — {Sir  Senry 
Selunn-lbbetMon)        ..  ..  ..    1943 

Makchesteb  Post  Offioe  [Expenses] — 
Cm«fdW*«<f  in  Committee  ..  ..  ,.  1943 

A  Besolution  agreed  to  ;  to  be  reported  Ib^morrow. 
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Coroners  (Bablin)   Wl—Ordir$d  {Mr.  SiOUvan,  [Sir  Arthur  Ouimeu,  Mr.  Mdurici 

Brooks y  Mr.  Patrick  Martin) ;  pretentedj  and  read  ihe  first  time  [Bill  104]  . .    1943 

Poolbeg  Lighthouse  Wl— Ordered  {Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Sir   Charles  Adderley) ; 

jM-^m^^y  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  105]  ..  ..  ..   1943 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  14. 
Patents  for  InventioiiB  Bill  (No.  15)~ 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (:7%tf  Lord  Chancellor)  . .  1944 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  2*  acoordinglj,   and 
eommitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill  (No.  23)— 

BiU  read  3"  (according  to  Order)  ..  ..  ..  1946 

Amendments  made : — Bill  passed^  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

India — The  Indian  Taeiff — Observations,  Viscount  Halifax;  Eeply,  The 

Ikfarquess  of  Salisbury; — Debate  thereon  . .  . .   1946 

VivisEorioN — Legislation — Observations,  Question,  Lord  Henniker ;  Reply, 

The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  . .  . .  . .  2008 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  14. 

Pabmament — East   Suffolk   Election  —  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  2009 

Borough  Boundabies  —  Question,   Sir  Sydney  Waterlow;  Answer,   Mx. 

Assheton  Cross  . .  .  •  . .  . .  2010 

The    Suez    Canal — Question,   Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;   Answer,   The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..2011 

Ceiminal   Law  —  Wife  Deseetion  —  Case    of   George    Warrington — 

Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  2011 

Bankruptcy    Jurisdiction    (Ireland)  —  Question,   Mr.  Charles  Lewis ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  2012 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act  —  Proclaimed*  Districts — Question, 

Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  2012 

The  Bankruptcy  Laws — Legislation — Question,  Mr.  Bell;  Answer,  The 

Attorney  General  . .  . .  . .  . .  2013 

The  Eoyal  Style  and  Title — Question,  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Disraeli    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2013 

Japan  and  Corea — China — Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2014 

Army — Garrison   of  Dublin — Typhoid   Fever  —  Question,   Mr.  CHve; 

Answer ;  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  . .  2016 

Irish  Ante-Union  Statutes — Question,  Mr.  Law;  Answer,  The  Solicitor 

General  for  Ireland  . .  . .  . .  . .  2016 

Equity  Coubts  (Ibeland)  —  Lobd  Justice  Chbistian — Personal  Expla- 
nation, Mr.  Law ;  Eeply,  Mr.  Disraeli      . .  . .  . .  2015 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) — Eesolution — 

Moved,  *'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  general  orders  and  regulations  for  the 
stoppage  of  Contagious  Diseases  among  Stock  £ould  cease  to  be  varying  or  permis- 
siye,  and  should  be  uniform  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Irelaoid," — {Mr.  Clare 
Head)  ..  ..  ..  ,.   2017 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  the  words  *'  and  that  it  is  further  desirable  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1873,  in  relation  to  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  should  be  carried  into  effect,'* — {Mr.  C  Conor.) 

Question  proposed,   **That  those  words  be  there  added:" — ^After  long 
debate,  Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum. 
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Saint  Vincent  (Tbbatmbnt  of  Ooolibs) — ^Motion  fob  an  Address — 

Movid,  ''That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copies  or 
Extracts  of  any  Correspondence  which  may  have  passed  from  the  1st  day  of  August 
1876  to  t^e  present  oate,  between  the  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the 
lieutenant  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  relative  to  alleged 
abuBee  in  treatment  of  Coolies  in  Saint  Vincent,** — (ifr.  Errington)  . .  2073 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ecclesiastical  Assessments  (Scotland)  Bill— 

Motion  for  Leave— (7%^  Lord  Advocate)        . .  . .  . .  2076 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  amend  the  Law  in  regard  to  Ecclesiastical 
Assessments  in  Scotland,  ordered  {The  Lord  Advocate^  Mr.  Secretary 
Croiif  Sir  Senry  Selwin-Ibheteon) ;  presentedy  and  read  the  first  time. 
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Xarina  Mutiny  'BSH-^Ordertd  {Mr.  Raiket^  Mr.  Eunty  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton)        ..   2078 
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TWENTY-FIRST  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


LORDS. 


SAT  FIEST. 

TxTESDAY,  Febbttaby  8,  1876. 
The  Lord  Dorchester,  after  the  Death  of  his  Cousin. 

Feiday,  Febbttaby  11. 
The  Lord  Westbury,  after  the  Death  of  his  Grandfather. 

THXTBSDAYy   FeBBUABY   17. 

Earl  Stanhope,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 


NEWPEEES. 

Tuesday,  Febbttaby  8,  1876. 

John  Balph  Ormsbj-Gbre,  Esqtdre,  having  been  created  Baron  Harlech  of 
Harlech  in  the  County  of  Merioneth — Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

John  ToUemache,  Esquire,  haying  been  created  Baron  Tollemache  of  Helming- 
ham  Hall  in  the  County  of  Suffolk — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intio- 
duced. 

Sir  Eobert  Tolyer  Gerard,  Baronet,  having  been  created,  Baron  Gerard  of  Biyn 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  LiEUicaster — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

Thxtbsday,  Febbttaby  10. 

William  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  having  been  created  Earl  of  Lewes  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  and  Murquess  of  Abergavenny  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
mouth— ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 

Edward  Montagu  Stuart  Ghranville,  Baron  Whamdiffe,  having  been  created 
Viscount  Carlton  of  Carlton  and  Earl  of  Whamdiffe,  both  in  the  West 
Biding  of  the  County  of  York — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 

Thttbsday,  Febbuaby  17. 

Henry  Gerard  Sturt,  Esquire,  having  been  created  Baron  Alington  of  Crichel 
in  the  County  of  Dorset — Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 


TWBNTY-FIHST  FaBLUHEZTT  OF  THS  TTlTITBD  KiNODOM. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WRITS  ISSUED. 

DuBmo  Bkobss — 

For  Suffolk  (Western  Division),  v.  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Lmea$Ur  County  (South  Western  Division),  v,   Charles  Turner,  esquire, 

deceased. 
For  8urr&y  (Middle  Division),  v.  Sir  Blohard  Baggallay,  knight.  Judge  of  Her 

Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal. 
For  WhiUha/vin,  v.  George  Augustus  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  esquire, 

Judge  Advocate  General. 
For  Aherdem  County  (Eastern  Division),  v.  William  Dingwall  Fordyce,  esquire, 

deceased. 
For  SoTihanh,  v.  Bight  honble.  Sir  William  Seymour  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  Chief 

Chariiy  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales. 
For  Ipnoi'eh,  v.  John  Patteson  Cobbold,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  WUt$  (Southern  Division),  v.  Lord  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  Treasurer  of 

Her  Majesty's  Household. 
For  Salop  ^^orthem  Division),  v.  John  Balph  Ormsby  Gbre,  esquire,  now 

Baron  Harlech. 
For  Dorset,  v.  Henxr  Gerard  Sturt,  esquire,  now  Baron  Alington. 
For  BwmUy,  v.  Bich^  Shaw,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Suffolk  (Eastern  Division),  v.  Viscount  Mahon,  now  Earl  Stanhope. 
For  Armagh  Borough,  v.  John  Yance,  esquire,  deceased. 

TUBSDAT,   FSBBTTABT  8,    1876. 

For  Berkshire,  v.  Bichard  Benyoh,  esquire,  Manor  of  Northstead. 
For  Leominster,  v.  Bichard  Arkwright,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
For  Manchester,  v.  William  Bomaine  Callender,  esquire,  deceased. 

Wednesday,  Febbttabt  9. 

For  'Huntingdon  Borough,  v.  Sir  John  Burgess    Karslake,  knight,   Manor  of 

Northstead. 
For  EnniskiUen  Borough,  v.  Yiscount  Crichton,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

MoiVDAT,  Febbuabt  14. 
For  East  Retford,  v.  ^^scount  Galway,  deceased. 

MoivDAT,  Febbuabt  21. 
For  Horsham,  v.  Bobert  Henry  Hurst,  Esquire,  void  Election. 


NEW  MEMBEBfl  SWOBN. 

Tuesday,  Febbuaby  8,  1876. 

Lancaster  County  (South  Western  Division)— John  Ireland  Blaokbume,  esquire. 

Suffolk  (Western  Division)— Thomas  ThomhiU,  esquire. 

j^Mwit^iirii— Daniel  Thwaites,  esquire. 

Wilts  (Southern  Division)— Lord  Henry  Frederick  Thynne. 

Horsham — ^Bobert  Henry  Hurst,  esquire. 


TWBNTT-VXBST  PlBTJAllEITT  OF  THE  XTimiD  EjiraDOM — CoiOCOire. 

2>or«tf^— Honble.  Edward  Henry  Trafalgar  Digby. 

Bwrrey  (Middle  Division) — Sir  Tames  John  Trevor  Lawrence,  baronet. 

i^n(^A--Tlioma8  dement  Cobbold,  esquire. 

Aherdem  County  (Eastern  Division) — Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  Gbrdon. 

Armagh  Borough-^Qeorge  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  esquire. 

Salop  (Northern  Division) — Stanley  Leighton,  esquire. 

Whitehaven — Bight  honble.  George  Augustus  Frederick  Oavendish  Bentinck. 

Thubsdat,  Febrttaby  17. 

Huntingdon  Borough — ^Viscount  Hinchingbrook. 
Leominster — ^Thomas  Blake,  esquire. 

Monday,  Fbbbttaby  21. 

EnniehiUen — ^Viscount  Crichton. 
BurnUy — ^Peter  Eylands,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Fbbrttaby  24. 

Jfanehester — Jacob  Bright,  esquire  (made  affirmation.) 

Suffolk  County  (Eastern   Division)  —  Frederick   St.   John  Newdegate  Bame, 
esquire. 

Peiday,  Febrttaby  25. 
^drMtr^— Philip  Wroughton,  esquire. 

Thursday,  Maroh  2. 

J'm^  J?tf(/br(^William  Beckett  Denison,  esquire. 
Sortham — James  Olifton  Brown,  esquire. 


THE  MINISTRY 

Of  the  Bight  Honoitbable  BENJAMIN  DISBAETJ, 

At    the    OOMlCEZrOEBCENT    OF    THE    ThTKT>    SeSSION    OF    THE    2l8T    PaBUAHENT, 

Febbuaby  8,  1876. 


THE  CABINET. 

Firtt  Lord  of  the  Treasury         .       .        .    Bight  Hon.  Benjamin  Dib&azli. 

Lord  Chancdlor      .... 

President  of  the  Council     . 

Lord  Priyy  Seal      .... 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department 

Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

Secretary  of  State  for  "War 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 


Bight  Hon.  Lord  Caibns. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bichm ond  and  Gk)Bi>oN,  K.G. 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Malmebbubt,  G.C.B. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  Stappord  Hsnbt  Northootb,  Bt. 

Bight  Hon.  Bichard  Assheton  Cross. 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby. 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarton. 

Bight  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardt. 

Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Bight  Hon.  Georoe  "Ward  Hunt. 


Postmaster  General Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  J.  B.  Manners. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
-Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  .        .    H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  E.G. 

^dlS^"^^  "^^  ^^'^'  "^^  ^^^^}  ^^^*  °°^-  ^^  ^''''^  ^^''''''''  ^'^''^' 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster        .    Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

^'Z  fS'M^tiL*^*  ComiDittee  of  Conn- J  gj^j^^  ^^  yj^^^  g^^^ 

Prerid^toftheBoard'ofTnide"      .'      •{^^.^"'^    ^   °=*^'    ^"^^"^  ADMKMy. 

President  of  the  Local  Goyemment  Board      Bight  Hon.  George  Sclatbr-Booth. 

t  Earl  Stanhope. 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  .       .       . }  Bowland  Winn,  Esq. 

(  Sir  James  Dalrymple  Horn  Elphinstone,  Bt. 

S  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  G.C.B.,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Sir  Geoppry  T.  Phipps  Hornby,  Cap- 
tain Lord  GiLPORD,  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
Bart. 

T/v:«*  ia^./«w«f.^-i^  ^4  fi^n  Tv^tm^  /Sir  "William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart. 

Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  |william  Henry  Smith,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty     .        .        .  Hon.  Algernon  T.  Fulke  Egerton. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade         .        .  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope. 

Secreta^  to  the  Local  Government  Board  Thomas  Salt,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Home  Department  .        .  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbbtson,  Bt. 

tinder  Secretary,  Foreign  Department  , .  HoA.  Bobbrt  Bourse. 

Under  Secretary  for  Colonies      .        .        .  James  Lowther,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  War        .        .        .  Earl  Cadooan. 

Under  Secretary  for  India  ....  Lord  George  F.  Hamilton. 

Paymaster  G^eral         ....  Bight  Hon.  Stephen  Cave. 

Judge  Advocate Bight  Hon.  George  F.  C.  Bentinck. 

Attorney  G^eral Sir  John  Holkbr,  Knt. 

Solicitor  G^eral Sir  Hardingb  S.  Gippard,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate Bight  Hon.  Edward  Strathearn  Gordon. 

Solicitor  General 

IBELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  E.G. 

Lord  Chancellor Bight  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant      .    Bight  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicxs-Bbach,  Bt. 

Attorney  General Bight  Hon.  G.  C.  A.  May. 

Solicitor  General Hon.  David  Bobbbt  Plunbet. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Bight  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Lord  Chamberlain M^  Hon.  Marquess  of  Hebtpobd. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Bradpord. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household        .        .        .  Lord  Henry  Thynne. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household         .        .  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Somerset. 

Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  .        .  Viscount  Babrington. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Exeteb. 

Captain  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard      .  Bight  Hon.  Lora  Skelmersdalb. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ....  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Habdwicke. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal  .        .  Lord  Alpred  H.  Paget. 

Mistress  of  the  Bobes Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wblunoton, 
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TwBNTT-nBST  Pabt.taiieitt  of  the  JJmTMD  EnraDOM— COIOCONS. 

D(trtei — Honble.  Edward  Henry  Trafalgar  Digbj. 

Surrey  (Middle  Dmsioii) — Sir  Tames  John  Treyor  Lawrence,  baronet. 

Ipiwiehr-^ThomBA  Clement  Oobbold,  esquire. 

Aberdeen  County  (Eastern  Division) — Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  Gh>rdon. 

Armagh  Borouyh-^Oteorge  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  esquire. 

Salop  (Northern  Division) — Stanley  Leighton,  esquire. 

Whitehaven — Bight  honble.  George  Augustus  Frederick  Oavendish  Bentinck. 

Thubsday,  Febbtjaby  17. 

Huntingdon  Borough — ^Viscount  Hinchingbrook. 
Leominster — ^Thomas  Blake,  esquire. 

Monday,  Febbttaby  21. 

EnniehUlen — ^Viscount  Crichton. 
Burnley — Peter  Eylands,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Febbttaby  24. 

Maneheeter — Jacob  Bright,  esquire  (made  afilrmation.) 

Suffolk   County  (Eastern    Division)  —  Frederick    St.    John  Newdegate  Bame, 
esquire. 

Fbiday,  Febbttaby  25. 
Berkshire — ^Philip  Wroughton,  esquire* 

Thttbsday,  Maboh  2. 

JEast  Betford— 'William  Beckett  Denison,  esquire. 
Morsham — James  Clifton  Brown,  esquire. 


THE  MINISTRY 

Op  the  Eight  Honotjbablb  BENJAMIN  DI8EAELI, 

At    THB    OOMlCEZrOEBCENT    OF    THE    ThTKT>    SESSION    OF    THE    21  ST    PaBUAHENT, 

Febbtjaby  8,  1876. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor      .... 
President  of  the  Council     . 
Lord  Priyy  Seal       .... 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 
J^rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty    . 
Postmaster  General     .... 


THE  CABINET. 

.    Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Dis&azli. 

Eight  Hon.  Lord  Caibns. 
.    His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichm ond  and  Gobdon,  E.G. 

Eight  Hon.  Earl  of  Malmesburt,  G.C.B. 
.    Right  Hon.  Sir  Stapford  Hbnby  Northcotb,  Bt. 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Assheton  Cross. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby. 
.    Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Right  Hon.  Gathornb  Hardt. 
.    Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Right  Hon.  Gborob  "Ward  Hunt. 
..    Right  Hon.  Lord  John  J.  R.  Manners. 


NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  .        .    H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridoe,  E.G. 

^^1^"^°!"^ ""!  ^?'^  "^^  ^^^!}  ^g^*  H^'  ^^  H«^^^  ^«^^^«  ^^^^- 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster        .    Right  Hon.  Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 
^'"^,  J^j*^^L**  Committee  of  CoTmO  jy^^^  ^^^  yj^^^  g^^^ 


dl  for  Education 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 


{ 


Right   Hon.    Sir    Charles    Bowyer   Addeblby, 
Bart. 


President  of  the  Local  Goyemment  Board      Right  Hon.  George  Sclater-Booth. 

(  Earl  Stanhope. 


Lords  of  the  Treasury 


Lords  of  the  Admiralty 


Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty     . 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Secreta^  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
Under  Secretary,  Home  Department  . 
"Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Department  , . 
"Under  Secretary  for  Colonies 
Under  Secretary  for  "War 
"Under  Secretary  for  India  . 
Paymaster  General         .... 


.  }  Rowland  "Winn,  Esq. 
(  Sir  James  Dalrymple  Horn  Elphinstonb,  Bt. 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  G.C.B.,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Sir  Geoffry  T.   Phipps  Hobnby,  Cap- 
tain Lord  Gilford,  and  Sir  Massby  Lopes, 
Bart. 

{Sir  "William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart. 
"William  Henry  Smith,  Esq. 
Hon.  Algernon  T.  Fulke  Egbrton. 
Hon.  Edward  Stanhope. 
Thomas  Salt,  Esq. 
Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbbtson,  Bt. 
HoA.  Robert  Bourkb. 
James  Lowther,  Esq. 
Earl  Cadooan. 
Lord  George  F.  Hamilton. 
Right  Hon.  Stephen  CAyE. 


Judge  Adyocate Right  Hon.  George  F.  C.  Bentinck. 

Attorney  General Sir  John  Holker,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General Sir  Hardinge  S.  Giffard,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Adyocate Right  Hon.  Edward  Strathearn  Gordon. 

Solicitor  General 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  E.G. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant      .  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks-Bbach,  Bt. 

Attorney  General Right  Hon.  G.  C.  A.  May. 

Solicitor  General Hon.  David  Robert  Pluneet. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Right  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Lord  Chamberlain Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bradford. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household         .        .        .  Lord  Henry  Thynnb. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household         .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Somerset. 

Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  .        .  Viscount  Barrinoton. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  G^tlemen  at  Arms  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard      .  Right  Hon.  Lom  Skelmersdale. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal  .        .  Lord  Alfred  H.  Paget. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  "Wellington, 
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ROLL   or   THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Thibd  Session  of  the  Twenty-fibst  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Gbbat  Bbitain  and  Ibeland. 


390  VICTORIJE   1876. 

Ubm. — According  to  the  Uioge  of  Parliament,  when  the  Souse  appoints  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Bxmk^ 
heginning  with  the  Highest ;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Confer- 
ence with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose 
within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon 
any  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron. 

His  Bojal  Higlmess  The  Pbinoe  of 
Wales* 

His  Bojal  Higlmess  Alfred  Ernest 
Albert  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

His  Bojal  Higlmess  Arthur  William 

Patrick  Albert  Duke  of  Connaught 

and  Strathearn. 
His  Boyal  Higlmess  George  Frederick 

Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 

Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale. 

{King  of  Hanov&r.) 

His  Boyal  Higlmess  George  Willlam 
Frederick  Charles  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Archibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Hugh  Mac  Oalmont  Lord  Cairns,  Lord 
Chancellor. 

WiLLLAM  Archbishop  of  York. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Bichmond  and 
Gordon.   Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 


Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England. 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Bichmond  and 
Gordon.  {In  another  Place  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.) 

WnjJAM  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fttzroy  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

William  Amelius  Aubrey  de  Yere 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 

GhK>RGE  Gk>DOLPHiN  Duko  of  Lebds. 

Francis  Charles  Hastings  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

WnjJAM  Duke  of  Devonshire, 


John  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Butland. 

William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {Duke  of  Hamilton.) 

William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Drogo  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon  George  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

Arthur  Bichard  Duke  of  Wellington. 

BicHARD  Plantagenet  Campbell  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granviixb  William  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Hugh  Lupus  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Francis  Hugh  George  Maiquess  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household. 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

John  Sholto  Marquess  of  Queensberry. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

GEORGE  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Charles  Keith  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne. 

John  Villiers  Stuart  Marquess 
Towhshbnd. 

BoBERT  Arthur  Talbot  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Aberoori^.  {Duke 
of  Abercom.) 

Francis  Hugh  George  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  {In  another  Place  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household.) 


EOLL  OP  THE  LORDS  SPIBITUAL  AND  TEMPOEAL. 


JoHK  Patbiok  Marquess  of  Bute. 

WiLLiAic  Alleyke  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Ghables  Marquess  of  Nobthampton. 

John  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 

Henry  William  George  Marquess  of 
Anglesey. 

William  Henry   Hugh   Marquess  of 
Cholmondeley. 

George  William  Frederick  Marquess 

of  AlLESBURY. 

Frederick  William  John  Marquess  of 
Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

George  Augustus   Constantine   Mar- 
quess of  NORMANBY. 

George   Frederick  Samxtel  Marquess 

of  RiPON. 

William  Marquess  of  Abergavenny. 

Frederick  Earl  Bbauchamf,  Lord  Ste- 
ward of  the  JSousehold, 
Charles  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Edward  Henry  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Power  Plantagenet  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

George  Robert  Charles  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke AND  Montgomery. 

William  Reginald  Earl  of  Devon. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire. 

Rudolph  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

Francis  William  Henry  Earl  of  West- 

UORLAND. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

George  Harry  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  James  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

George  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  George  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Walter  Francis  Earl  of  Doncaster. 
(Duke  of  Bucclewh  and  Queensherry,) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Richard  George  Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

George  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  William  Earl  of  Coventry. 
Victor  Albert  George  Earl  of  Jersey. 


William  Henry  Earl  Poulett. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Morton.    {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Claude  EbjI  of  Strathmore  and  King- 

HOiiN.    {Elected  for  Scotland,) 
George  Earl  of  Haddington.    {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lauderdale.    {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
David    Graham    Drummond    Earl   of 

AiRLiE.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

John  Thornton  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville.    {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.     {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Sewallis  Edward  Earl  Ferrers. 
William  Walter  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Charles  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
Francis  Thomas  De  Grey  Earl  Cowper. 
Arthur  Philip  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl 

of  Macclesfield. 
Douglas    Beresford   Malise   Ronald 

Earl  Graham.     {Duke  of  Montrose, ) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldegrave. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Charles  Wyndham  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

William  Thomas  Spencer  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 

Dudley  Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwickb. 

Henry  Edward  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

Reginald  Windsor  Earl  De  La  Wabb. 

Jacob  Earl  of  Radnob. 

John  Poyntz  Earl  Spenceb. 

William  Lennox  Earl  Bathubst. 

Abthub  Wills  John  Wellington 
Blundell  Tbumbull  Earl  of  Hnxs- 
BOBOUGH.     {Marquess  of  Downehire,) 

Edwabd  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

John  James  Hugh  Henby  Earl  Stbange. 
{Duke  of  Atholl,) 

William  Henby  Earl  of  Mount  Edo- 

CUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fobtescue. 
Henby    Howabd   Molyneux    Earl  of 
CaAnabvon. 

[     A2    ] 


Lhtof 

DEVIZES. 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Et.  hon.  Lord  Ernest  Au- 
gustus   Charles    Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Gabriel  Goldney. 
CALNE. 
liord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

MALMESBURY. 
Walter  PoweU. 

WESTBURY. 
Abraham  Laverton. 

WILTON. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  bt 


WORCESTEE  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Division,) 

Henry  Alsopp, 
Thomas  Eades  Walker. 

( Western  Division,) 
William  Edward  Dowdes- 
well, 

Frederick  Winn  Elnight.    . 

EVESHAM. 
James  Bourne. 

DROITWICH. 
John  Corbett. 

BEWDLEY. 
Charles  Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Sir     William      Augustus 
Eraser,  bt. 

WORCESTER. 
Alexander  Clunes  Sherriff, 
Thomas  Eowley  HiU. 

TOEK  COUNTY. 

(North  Riding,) 
Et.  hon.  William  Eeginald 
(Duncombe)      Viscoimt 
Helmsley, 
Frederick  Acclom  Milbank. 

{East  Riding.) 
Christopher  Sykes, 
William   Henry   Harrison 
Broadley. 

[West  Riding^NorthemDivision,) 
Jjord     Frederick    Charles 

Cavendish, 
Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  bt. 
i^^t  Riding,  Eastern  Division,) 
Ohristopher      Beckett 

Denison, 
Joshua  Fielden. 
{JVett  Riding^SmUhem  Division.) 
Walter    Thomas  William 

Spencer  Stanhope, 
Jjewis  Eandal  Starkey. 
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YoBK  County — eont, 

LEEDS. 
Eobert  Meek  Carter, 
WiUiam  St.  James  Wheel- 
house, 
Eobert  Tennant. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Et.    hon.    Hugh    Culling 

Eardley  Childers, 
Samuel  Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir  Charles  Legard,  bt.. 
Sir  Harcourt  Vanden  Bem- 
pde  Johnstone,  bt. 

SHEFFIELD. 
John  Arthur  Eoebuck, 
Anthony  John  Mundella. 

BRADFORD. 
Et.  hon.  William  Edward 

Forster, 
Henry  WiUiam  Eipley. 

HALIFAX. 
John  Crossley, 
Et.  hon.  James  Stansfeld. 

KNARESBOROUGH, 
Basil  Thomas  Woodd. 

MALTON. 
Hon.      Charles      WiUiam 

Wentworth  -  Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon.  John  Charles  Dundas. 

RIPON. 
Et.  hon.  Frederick  GUver 
(Eobinson)  Earl  de  Grey. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 

THIRSK 

Sir  WiUiam  Pa^e  GaU- 
wey,  bt. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
George  WiUiam  Elliot. 

WAKEFIELD. 
Thomas  Kemp  Sanderson. 

WHITBY. 
William  Henry  Gladstone. 

YORK  CITY. 
George  Leeman, 
James  Lowther. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry  WiUiam  Ferdinand 
Bolckow. 

DEWSBURY. 
John  Simon. 


Babons    op    the    Oinqtje 
Poets — eont. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas  Brassey, 
Ughtred  James  Kay-Shut- 
tleworth. 

SANDWICH. 
Heniy  Arthur  Brassey, 
Et.  hon.  Edward  Hugessen 
KnatchbuU-Hugessen . 
HYTHE. 
Sir  Edward  WiUiam  Wat- 
kin. 

RYE. 
John  Stewart  Hardy. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles  Henry  WUson, 
Charles  Morgan  Norwood. 

BAEONS  OF  THE 
CINQUE  POETS. 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA  COUNTY. 
Eichard  Davies. 

BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan  Lloyd.      . 

BRECKNOCK:  COUNTY'. 
WiUiam  FuUer  Maitland. 

BRECKNOCK. 
James      Price       WiUiam 
Gwynne  Holford. 

CARDIGAN  COUNTY." 
Thomas  Edward  Lloyd. 

CARDIGAN,  &o. 
David  Davies. 

CAEMAETHEN 
COUNTY. 
Hon.  (Frederick  Archibald 
Vaughan  CampbeU)  Vis- 
count Emlyn, 
John  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN.  Ac. 
Charles  WiUiam  NeviU. 

CAENAEVON  COUNTY. 
Hon.George  SholtoDouglas 
Pennant. 

CARNARVON,  Ac. 
WiUiam  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

DENBIGH  COUNTY. 
SirWatldn  WUHamsWynn, 
bt., 

George  Osborne  Morgan. 

DENBIGH.  Ac. 
Watkin  WUliams. 


DOVER. 
Charles  Kaye  Freshfield, 
Alexander  George  Dickson, 


FLINT  COUNTY. 
Hon.    Lord    Eichard    de 
Aqmla  Grosvenor. 
FLINT.  Ac. 
Peter  EUis  Eyton. 

GLAMOEGAN  COUNTY. 
Henry  Hussey  Vivian, 
Christopher    Eice    Mansel 
Talbot. 


Lktof 
Olakoboait  Oonrrr — e<mt. 

MERTHTR  TTDVIL. 
Heniy  Bichard, 

Siidiard  Fotherglll. 
CARDIFF,  &c. 
James   Frederick    Dudley 

Orichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA.  Ac. 
Lewis  Llewelyn  DOlwyn. 

Samuel  Holland. 

MONTGOMEET 

COUNTY. 

Charles  Watkin  Williams 

Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
Hon.      Charles      Douglas 
Bichard  Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE  COUNTY. 

John  Henry  Scourfield. 

PEMBROKE. 
Edward  James  Reed,  C.B. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
H(m.  William  Baron  Ken- 
sington. 


RAJ)NOR  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Arthur  Walsh. 
NEW  RADNOR. 
Ht.  hon.  Spencer  Compton 

g/arendish)  Marquess  of 
artington. 

SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 
{East  AhtrdeeiUkire.) 
Sir    Alexander    Hamilton 
Gordon,  knt. 

( West  Ahndeenshire.) 
William  McCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 
John  Farley  Leith. 
ARGYLE. 
John  Douglas  Sutherland 
(Campbell)      Marquess 
of  Lome. 

AYR. 

(North  Ayrshire.) 

Boger  Montgomerie. 

(South  Ayrshire.) 

Claud  Alexander. 

KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 

So, 
James  Fortescue  Harrison. 

BURGHS  OF  AYR,  4o. 
Sir  William  James  Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame,  bt. 
BANFF. 
Eobert  William  Duff. 

BERWICK. 
Hon.  BobertBaillie-Hamil- 
ton. 

BUTE. 
CSharles  Dalrymple, 
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CAJTHNESSSHIRE. 
fiBr   John    George    Tolle- 
mache  Sinclair^  bt. 
WICK,  KIRKWALL,  Ac. 
John  Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 

KINROSS. 

Rt.  hon.  William  Patrick 

Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 
Archibald  Orr  Ewing. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

John    James   Hope-John- 
stone. 

DUMFRIES,  Ac. 

Ernest  Noel. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Rt.  hon.  William  Henry 

(Montagu  Douglas  Scott) 

Earl  of  Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH. 
Duncan  McLaren, 

James  Cowan. 
UNIVERSITIES    OF    EDIN- 
BURGH AND  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Rt.  hon.  Lyon  Playfair. 

BURGHS  OF  LEITH,  &c. 
Donald  Robert  Macgregor. 

ELGIN  AND  NAIRN. 
Hon.  Alexander   William 
George  (Duff)  Viscount 

Macduff. 

BURGHS  OF  ELGIN,  Ac. 
Mountstuart     Elphinstone 
Grant  Duff. 

FALKIRK,  Ac.  BURGHS. 
John  Ramsay. 

FIFE. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  bt. 

BURGHS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Edward  Ellice. 

KIRKCALDY,  DYSART,  Ac. 
Sir  Gheorge  Campbell,  knt. 

FORFAR. 
James  William  Barclay. 

TOWN  OF  DUNDEE. 
James  Yeaman, 

Edward  Jenkins. 

MONTROSE,  Ac. 

Rt.  hon.  William  Edward 
Baxter. 

HADDINGTON. 
Hon.      Francis     Wemyss 
(Oharteris)  Lord  Elcho. 
HADDINGTON  BURGHS. 
Sir    Henry    Robert    Fer- 
guson Davie,  bt. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald  Cameron. 

INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Charles  Fraser  Macldntosh. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Sir  George  Balfour,  K.C.B. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

John  Maitland* 


Mmbert. 

LANARK. 

(North  Lanarkshire,) 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 

brooke,  bt. 

(Souih  Lanarkshire,) 
SirWindham  CharlesJames 
Carmichael  -  Anstruther, 

bt. 

GLASGOW. 

Charles  Cameron, 

George  Anderson, 

Alexander  Whitelaw. 
UNIVERSITIES  OF  GLAS- 
GOW  AND  ABERDEEN. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Stratheam 

Gordon. 

LINLITHGOW. 

Peter  McLagan. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 
Samuel  Laing. 

PEEBLES  AND  SELKIRK. 
Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTH. 
Sir  William  Sterling  Max- 
well, bt. 

TOWN  OF  PERTH. 
Hon.    Arthur    FitzGerald 
Kinnaird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
William  Mure. 

PAISLEY. 
William  Holms. 

GREENOCK. 
J^ames  Johnstone  Grieve. 
ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

ROXBURGH. 
Sir    George    Henry   Scott 
Douglas,  bt. 
HAWICK,  SELKIRK,  Ac. 
George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 
Sir  William  Edmonstone, 

bt. 

STIRLING.  Ao. 
Henry    Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

SUTHERLAND. 
Hon.   (Cromartie  Leveson 
Gower)     Marquess     of 
Stafford. 

WIGTON. 
Robert  Vans  Agnew. 

WIGTON,  Ac.  BURGHS. 
Mark  John  Stewart. 


IRELAND. 


ANTRIM  COUNTY. 
James  Chains, 
Hon.  Edward  O'Neill. 

BELFAST. 
James  Porter  Corry, 
William  Johnston, 


List  of 

LISBURN. 
Sir  Bichard  Wallace,  bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriott  Eobert  Dalway. 

ARMAGH  COUNTY. 
Edward  Wingfield  Vemer, 
Maxwell  Charles  Close. 

ARMAGH    (CITY). 
George  De  La  Poer  Beres- 
ford. 

CARLOW  COUNTY. 
Henry  Bruen, 
Arthur  Kavanagh. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
Henry  Owen  Lewis. 

CAVAN  COUNTY. 
Charles  Joseph  Fay, 
Joseph  Gillis  Biggar. 
CLARE  COUNTY. 
Et.  hon.  Sir  Colman  Michael 

O'Loghlen,  bt., 
Rt.    hon.    Lord     Francis 
Conyngham. 

ENNIS. 
William  Stacpoole. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
McCarthy  Downing, 
William  Shaw. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Alexander  Swanston. 

YOUGHAL 
Sir  JosephNeale  McKenna, 
knt. 

KINSALE. 
Eugene  Collins. 

MALLOW. 
John  George  MacCarthy. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Joseph  Philip  Ronayne, 
Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy. 

DONEGAL  COUNTY. 
Hon.    James    (Hamilton) 

Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Conolly. 

DOWN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 
Hill-Trevor, 

James  Sharman  Crawford. 

NEWRY 
WilHam  Whitworth. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
John  MulhoUand. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY. 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
Et.  hon.  Thomas  Edward 
Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Sip  Arthur  Edward  Guin- 
ness, bt., 
Maurice  Brooks. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 
Edward  Gibson, 
Hon.  David  Eobert  Plun- 
ket. 
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FERMANAGH. 
William  Humphrys  Arch- 

dall, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  John  Henry  (Crich- 
ton)  Viscount  Crichton. 
GALWAY  COUNTY. 
John  Philip  Nolan, 
Mitchell  Henry. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
George  Morris, 
Michael  Francis  Ward. 

KERRY. 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert, 
Eowland   Ponsonby  Blen- 
nerhassett. 

TRALEE. 
Daniel  O^Donoghue,  (The 
O'Donoghue). 

KILDARE. 
Charles  Henry  Meldon, 
Et.  hon.  William  Henry 
Ford  Cogan. 

KILKENNY. 
G^orjge  Leopold  Bryan, 
Patrick  Martin. 

KILKENNY  (CITY). 

Benjamin  Whitworth. 
KING'S  COUNTY. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  bt., 
David  Sherlock. 

LEITRIM  COUNTY. 
John  Brady, 

William  Eichard  Ormsby- 
Gtore. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 
William  Henry  O'SuUivan, 
Edmund  John  Synan. 
LIMERICK  (CITY). 

Isaac  Butt, 

Eichard  O'Shaughnessy. 

LONDONDERRY  COUNTY. 
Eichard  Smyth, 
Et.  hon.  Hu^h  Law. 

COLERAINE. 
Daniel  Taylor. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Charles  Edward  Lewis. 
LONGFORD  COUNTY. 
Myles  WilHam  O'Eeilly, 
George  Errington* 

LOUTH  COUNTY. 
Alexander  Martin  Sullivan, 
George  Harley  Kirk. 

DUNDALK. 
PhiHp  CaUan. 

DROGHEDA. 
William  Hagarty  O'Leary. 

MAYO  COUNTY. 
George  Ekins  Browne, 
John  O'Connor  Power. 


MEATH  COUNTY. 
Nicholas  Ennis, 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell. 

MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 
Sir  John  Leslie,  bt., 
SewaJlis  Evelyn  Shirley. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Kenelm  Thomas  Digby, 
Edmimd  Dease. 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel   Seymour   William 
Dawson-Damer. 

ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 
Charles  Owen  O'Conor  (The 

O'Conor  Don), 
Et.  hon.  Charles  French. 

SLIGO  COUNTY. 
Sir  Eobert  Gore  Booth,  bt., 
Denis  Maurice  O'Conor. 

TIPPERARY  COUNTY. 
Stephen  Moore, 
Hon.    William    Frederick 

Ormonde  O'Callaghan. 
CLONMEL. 
Arthur  John  Moore. 

TYRONE  COUNTY. 
John  William  Ellison  Ma- 
cartney, 

Hon.HenryWilliamLowry- 
Corry. 

DUNGANNON. 
Thomas  Alexander   Dick- 
son. 

WATERFORD  COUNTY. 
Lord  Charles  William  De 

la  Poer  Beresford, 
Sir  John  Esmonde,  bt. 

DUNGARVAN. 
John  O'Keeffe. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Eichard  Power, 
Purcell  O'Gorman. 

WESTMEATH  COUNTY. 
Patrick  James  Smyth, 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Bobert  Mon- 
tagu. 

ATHLONE. 
Edward  SheU. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  bt., 
Keyes  O'Clery. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
William  Archer  Eedmond. 

NEW  ROSS. 
John  Dunbar. 

WICKLOW  COUNTY. 
William  Eichard  O'Byme, 
William  Wentworth  Fitz^ 
William  Dick, 


HANSARD'S  ' 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN   THE 

THrRD     Session   of    the    Twentt-Fibst   Paeliament  of   the 
United    Kingdom     of      Geeat    Beitain   and     Ieezane, 

APPOINTED   TO   MEET   5   MaRCH,  1874,  AND  THENCE  CONTINUED 

TILL  8  February,  1876,   in  the   Thirty-Ninth   Year   of 
THE  Reign  of 

HEK  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTOKIA. 


FIEST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesdoffy  Bth  Fehruary,  1876. 

THE  PAEMAMENT,  whicli  had  been 
Prorogued  successively  from  the 
13th  day  of  August,  1875,  to  the  29th 
day  of  October ;  thence  to  the  16th  day 
of  December;  thence  to  Tuesday,  the 
8th  day  of  February,  1876,  met  this  day 
for  the  Despatch  of  Business. 

The  Session  of  Pakltament  was 
opened  by  The  Queek  in  Person. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Her  Majesty,  being  seated  on  the 
Throne,  adorned  with  Her  Crown  and 
Begal  Ornaments,  and  attended  by  Her 
Officers  of  State,  (the  Lords  being  in 
tiieir  robea)--command6d  the  Yeoman 

YOL.  OCXXVn,  [thibd  bbbib^,] 


Usher  of  the  Black  Eod,  through  the 
Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  to 
let  the  Commons  know  **It  is  Her 
Majesty's  Pleasure  they  attend  Her 
immediately,  in  this  House." 

Who  being  come,  with  their  Speaker; 

—The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  pur- 
suance of  Her  Majesty's  Commands, 
delivered  Her  Majesty's  Speech  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that 
I  again  jresort  to  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  my  Parliament. 

"  My  relations  with  all  Foreign 
Powers  continue  to  be  of  a  cordial 
character. 


The  QuemU 


(LOEDSl 


Speech. 


"  The  insurrectionary  movement, 
which,  during  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  maintained  in  the  Turkish 
Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  which  the  troops  of  the  Sultan 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
unable  to  repress,  has  excited  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  great 
European  Powers.  I  have  considered 
it  my  duty  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
efforts  now  bemg  made  by  aUied  and 
friendly  Governments  to  bring  about 
a  pacification  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
and  I  have  accordingly,  while  respect- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Porte, 
joined  in  urging  on  the  Sultan  the 
expediency  of  adopting  such  measures 
of  administrative  reform  as  may  re- 
move all  reasonable  cause  of  discon- 
tent on  the  part  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects. 

"  I  have  agreed  to  purchase,  subject 
to  your  sanction,  the  shares  which 
belonged  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  your  enabling  me  to  com- 
plete a  transaction  in  which  the  public 
interests  are  deeply  involved. 

"  The  representations  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chinese  Government, 
as  to  the  attack  made  in  the  course  of 
last  year  on  the  Expedition  sent  from 
Burmah  to  the  Western  Provinces 
of  China,  have  been  received  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  The  circumstances  of 
thaft  lamentable  outrage  are  now  the 
subject  of  an  inquiry,  in  which  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  request  that 
a  Member  of  my  Diplomatic  Service 
should  take  part.  I  await  the  result 
of  this  inquiry  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  it  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead 

to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of 
the  offenders. 

"Papers  on  all  these  subjects  will 
be  laid  before  you. 


'^  I  am  deeply  thankful  for  the  un- 
interrupted health  which  my  dear 
Son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  enjoyed 
during  his  journey  through  India. 
The  hearty  affection  with  which  he 
has  been  received  by  my  Indian  sub- 
jects of  all  classes  and  races  assures  me 
that  they  are  happy  imder  my  rule, 
and  loyal  to  my  throne.  At  the  time 
that  the  direct  Government  of  my 
Indian  Empire  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  no  formal  addition  was  made 
to  the  style  and  titles  of  the  Sove- 
reign. I  have  deemed  the  present  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  supplying  this 
omission,  and  a  Bill  upon  the  subject 
will  be  presented  to  you. 

''The  humane  and  enlightened 
policy  consistently  pursued  by  this 
country  in  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
withi7her  own  dependencies,  andli 
suppressing  the  Slave  Trade  through- 
out the  world,  makes  it  important 
that  the  action  of  British  National 
ships  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
Foreign  States  should  be  in  harmony 
with  these  great  principles.  I  have, 
therefore,  given  directions  for  the  issue 
of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
all  Treaty  engagements  and  other 
International  obligations  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  and  all  instructions  from 
time  to  time  issued  to  my  naval  offi- 
cers, with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
any  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure 
for  my  ships  and  their  Commanders 
abroad  greater  power  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right  of  personal 
liberty. 

"  A  Bill  will  be  laid  before  you  for 
punishing  Slave  Traders  who  are 
subjects  of  Native  Indian  Princes. 

"  The  affairs  of  my  Colonial  Em- 
pire, the  general  prosperity  of  which 
has  continued  to  advance,  have  re- 
ceived a  large  share  of  my  attentiou« 
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wiU  soon  be  in  your  hands  showing 
the  proceedings  with  respect  to  a  Con- 
ference of  the  South  African  Colonies 
and  States. 

"  The  murder  of  a  high  officer  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  whilst  acting 
as  Resident  in  a  neighbouring  Malay 
State,  and  the  disorders  ensuing  on 
that  outrage,  have  demanded  the 
interference  of  my  troops.  I  trust 
that  the  operations,  which  have  been 
ably  and  energetically  conducted, 
though  not  without  the  loss  of  some 
valuable  lives,  have  restored  order, 
and  re-established  the  just  influence 
and  authority  of  this  country. 

**  Gentlemen   of  the   House   of 
Commone, 

''  I  have  directed  the  Estimates  of 
the  year  to  be  prepared  and  presented 
to  you  without  delay. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Oentlemen, 

"  Bills  for  regulating  the  Ultimate 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Laws,  will  be 
immediately  submitted  to  you. 

"  L^islation  will  be  proposed  re- 
lating to  the  Universities  and  to  Pri- 
mary Education. 

"  Your  attention  will  be  called  also 
to  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Inclosure 
of  Commons,  and  to  a  measure  for 
promoting  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  management  of  Prisons,  and  at 
the  same  time  effecting  a  relief  of  local 
burthens. 

''  Other  important  measures,  as  the 
time  of  the  Session  permits,  wiU  be 
introduced  to  your  notic^;  and  I  pray 
that  your  deliberations  may,  under 
the  Divine  blessmg,  result  in  the  hap- 
piness and  cont^tment  of  my  people." 


And  then  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
retire. 

And  the  Commons  withdrew. 

EoLL  OP  THE  LoEDS — Garter  King  of 
Arms  attending,  delivered  at  the  Table 
(in  the  usual  manner)  a  List  of  the 
Lords  Temporal  in  the  Third  Session  of 
the  Twenty-first  Parliament  of  the 
United  Eongdom:  [The  same  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Table. 

NEW  PEEES. 

John  Ealph  Ormsby-Gore,  Esquire, 
having  been  creaied  Baron  Harlech  of 
Harlech  in  the  county  of  Merioneth — 
Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  introduced. 

John  Tollemache,  Esquire,  having 
been  created  Baron  Tollemache  of  Hel- 
mingham  Hall  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
— Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

Sir  Bobert  Tolyer  Gerard,  Baronet, 
having  been  created  Baron  Gerard  of 
Bryn  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter— ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

SAT  FIEST. 

The  Lord  Dorchester,  after  the  death 
of  his  Oousin. 

SELECT  VESTRIES. 
Bill,|?ro/ormd,  read  1'. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 

MAJESTY'S  MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

The  Qxteen's  Speecjh  reported  by  The 
LoBD  Chancellob. 

The  Eakl  of  ABEEDEEN,  in  moving 
an  humble  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
answer  to  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  said: — My 
Lords,  the  circumstances  under  which 
Parliament  this  year  assembles  will  be 
viewed  by  your  Lordships  and  the 
nation  at  laree  with  a  sense  of  loyal 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation to  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
that,  after  an  interval  of  several  years, 
Her  Majesty  has  been  again  enabled  to 
inaugurate  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Her  presence.  The  fact  that 
Her  Majesty  has  to-day  appeared  on  the 
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Throne  in  your  Lordships'  House  may 
be  taken  as  a  gratifying  indication  that 
She  is  still  favoured  with  that  health 
and  energy  which  for  so  many  years 
have  enabled  Her  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Throne  so  illustrious  as  Hers.  This 
circumstance  is  made  still  more  eratify- 
ing  by  oontraedBg  the  present  ^rcum- 
staiices  of  the  Eoyal  Family  with  those 
which  were  the  main  cause  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's absence  last  year.  A  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Family  was  only  then 
beginning  to  recover  :&om  a  dangerous 
illness — I  am  happy  to  say  that  Prince 
Leopold  is  now  entirely  re-established 
in  health. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  proceed  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  topics  ad- 
verted to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne : 
but,  before  doing  so,  I  will  bespeak  an 
exercise  of  that  indulgence  which  your 
Lordships  are  accustomed  to  extend  to 
noble  Lords  in  my  position.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  Speech  commences 
with  a  reference  to  Foreign  Affairs.  Li- 
telligence  of  those  affairs  is  always  im- 
portant, but  it  will  be  received  on  this 
occasion  with  specicd  interest.  The  state 
of  our  foreign  relations  has  been,  per- 
haps, the  most  prominent  subject  in  the 
public  mind  during  the  Becess,  and  it 
IS  therefore  most  satisfactory  to  hear 
that  our  relations  with  Foreign  Powers 
continue  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  cha- 
racter. It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
your  Lordships  that  some  time  ago  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. That  revolt  was  at  first  of  small 
proportions;  but  it  gradually  gained 
strength,  partly  because  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  armed  forces  of  Turkey, 
and  partly  from  the  financial  collapse  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  Under  those 
circumstances  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe  was  deemed 
expedient — indeed,  became  inevitable; 
and  if  there  must  be  interference— for 
that  is  the  proper  word — it  was  dear 
that  such  interference  must,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  emanate  from 
Austria,  because  the  frontier  territory 
of  Austria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
disturbed  Provinces  being  inhabited  by 
an  excitable  people,  was  endangered  by 
the  hostile  operations  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. I  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
Austria  in  this  matter  has  been  charac- 
terized by  energy,  temperance,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  QoyemmeAt  in 
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reference  to  that  action  will,  I  think, 
meet  with  general  approved.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  Her  Majesty 

says — 

"  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  not  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  efiPorts  now  being  made  by  allied 
and  friendly  Governments  to  bring  aboat  a 
pacification  of  the  disturbed  districts." 

That  is  an  attitude  of  a  kind  which 
does  not  unduly  commit  this  country  to 
any  definite  line  of  future  policy.  It 
requires  but  little  reflection  to  show  that 
had  any  other  course  been  adopted  grave 
difficulties  might  have  ensued.  Had 
this  country  stood  aloof  from  all  repre- 
sentations made  to  Turkey,  we  might 
have  been  accused  of  an  indifference 
which  savoured  of  cowardice.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  alternative  of  that 
course  had  been  adopted — had  this 
country  recommended  Turkey  to  concede 
what  was  asked  by  the  other  Powers,  a 
responsibility  might  have  attached  to 
this  country  which  would  have  been  un- 
necessary and  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  desirable.  I  think  there  is 
strong  reason  to  hope  that  what  has 
been  done  by  England  and  the  other 
Powers  will  lead  to  peace  in  the  dis- 
turbed Provinces  .and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  toleration  for  the 
Christians  who  inhabit  them. 

My  Lords,  the  next  reference  in  the 
Eoyal  Speech  is  to  another  topic  of  much 
importauce  and  one  which  has  exdted 
much  public  interest.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  two  years  ago  much  in- 
terest was  felt  in  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  your  Lordships'  House.  On 
that  occasion  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
Canal  from  M.  Lesseps  and  the  share- 
holders. But  in  the  course  of  the  last 
autumn,  owing  to  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  cir- 
cumstances were  altered,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity did  present  itself  by  which  Eng- 
land was  enabled  to  acquire  a  definite 
and  tangible  position  in  respect  of  the 
undertaking.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  was  not  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  that  while  England  contributed 
three-quartens  of  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
Canal  she  should  have  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  Canal  except  what 
she  might  be  supposed  to  derive  from, 
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Now,  however,  this  country  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  represent  one-half  of  the  pro- 
prietary interest.  The  opportunity  for 
attaining  that  desirable  end  arose  with 
some  suddenness,  and  it  had  to  be  at 
once  seized  or  allowed  to  pass.  As  your 
Lordships  are  aware  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  pass,  and  I  believe  the  opi- 
nion of  Parliament  and  the  country  to 
be  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter  has  been  characterized  by 
energy,  by  diligence,  and  promptitude. 
The  Papers  on  the  subject  will  oe  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gtovemment  will  be  endorsed  by  Parlia- 
ment as  thoroughly  as  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  country.  Your  Lordships 
will  observe  that  while  acting  with  de- 
cision for  themselves,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  duly  respected  the 
constitutional  forms  and  rights  of  Par- 
liament, in  accordance  with  which  both 
Houses  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  judgment  on  the 
matter. 

My  Lords,  the  paragraph  in  the  Eoycd 
Speech  having  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  China  and  to  the  expedition  sent  from 
Burmah  to  the  Western  Provinces  of 
China  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  re- 
member the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  that  quarter  at  the  end  of  last  Session. 
The  munier  of  Mr.  Margary  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  grave  inquiry,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  before  satisfaction  has 
been  received,  and  reparation  made  for 
the  atrocious  assault  made  upon  our 
Envoy  last  year. 

My  Lords,  I  am  sure  that  the  passage 
of  the  Speech  which  refers  to  the  success 
of  the  visit  of  His  "Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  In(ua  will  meet  with 
a  loycd  response.  It  is  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  health  of  His  Eoyal 
Highness  has  been  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  trying  climate  of  India  and 
the  energy  which  has  characterized  the 
movements  of  the  Prince  during  his 
tour. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  which  has 
excited  the  public  mind  very  much 
during  the  Vacation,  and  respecting 
which  much  misapprehension — orrather, 
I  should  say,  uncertainty — still  prevails. 
When  I  speak  of  uncertainty  in  connec- 
tion with  Slavery,  your  Lordships  will 
understand  me  as  confining  myself  to  the 
legal   aapect  of  the  question.    As  to 


Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  country  has  long  been  fixed 
and  certain,  and  tiie  attitude  of  the  Ck)- 
vemment  in  respect  of  both  is  also  fixed ; 
but  there  is  uncertainty;  as  regards  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question,  which  it  is 
weU  should  be  ascertained  and  settled 
in  a  positive  manner,  and  I  am  sure 
your  Lordships  will  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  Government  have  done 
well  to  refer  that  part  of  the  question  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission.  It  would  indeed  be  strange 
that  anyone  should  suppose  that  on  the 
question  of  Slavery  itself  there  is  any 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  a  Govem- 
menl!  which  has  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  that  promises  to 
result  in  the  complete  extinction  of 
slavery  within  the  territories  of  that 
Potentate,  and  which  has  brought  about 
the  annexation  of  Fiji — one  of  ^e  objects 
of  this  annexation  being  the  suppression 
of  a  species  of  slavery  which  existed  in 
those  parts. 

Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech  next 
refers  to  the  Conference  with  respect  to 
the  Confederation  of  the  South  African 
Colonies.  There  is  much  reason  to  hope 
that  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
on  a  better  basis  the  relations  of  the 
several  races  which  inhabit  those  regions. 

My  Lords,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  the  outbreak  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  seems  to  have  been  effectually 
queUed. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  legisla- 
tion is  promisea  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
that  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Laws. 
Scarcely  a  Session  has  passed,  within  the 
last  30  or  40  years  without  some  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject.  The  measure 
passed  last  Session  was  admittedly  a 
temporaiy  one ;  but  it  affords  a  basis  for 
satisfactory  legislation  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  the  present  time  is  ono 
eminently  favourable  for  satisfactory 
legislation.  There  has  been  time  for 
the  various  interests  concerned  to  con- 
sider the  matter  with  calmness,  and 
your  Lordships  will  all  agree  that  it 
would  be  impossible  that  any  permanent 
legislation  on  the  subject  could  be  satis- 
factory if  it  did  not,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  receive  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
interests  involved  in  such  legislation. 
It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  some 
difficulty  should  be  felt  in  dealing  with 
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the  question  if  we  consider  what  has 
been  the  advance  of  our  shipping  trade. 
From  the  Board  of  Trade  Eetums  I  find 
that  in  1846  the  British  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to  about 
6,000,000  of  tons,  and  that  in  1874 
they  amounted  to  30,000,000  of  tons. 
These  are  exclusive  of  the  British  ships 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  My 
Lords,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  refer  to  the  zeal  ahown 
by  an  individual  in  the  cause  of  our 
seafaring  men.  I  believe  that  even 
those  who  hold  that  the  figures  and 
allegations  of  fact  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  PlimsoU  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  the  case,  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  to  that  Gentleman  a  grateful 
recognition  for  having  kept  alive  the 
question,  and  having  brought  forward 
circumstances  of  much  importance  in 
connection  with  a  discussion  of  our  Ship- 
ping Laws. 

Coming  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Eoycd 
Speech  which  has  reference  to  Educa- 
tion, I  will  remind  your  Lordships  that  the 
legislative  changes  already  brought  about 
with  respect  to  our  Universities  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  authorities,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever  further 
changes  Parliament  may  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make,  if  conceived  in  a  moderate 
spirit,  will  be  favourably  received,  and 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  As  regards  Primal^  Education 
— a  subject  which  in  recent  Sessions  has 
been  much  discussed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament — I  have  only  to  observe  that 
your  Lordships  will  see  with  satisfaction 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
lost  no  time  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
the  legislation  already  in  operation  on 
that  important  matter. 

The  Inclosure  of  Commons  unques- 
tionably is  a  matter  which  demands  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  It  appears 
that  some  machinery  is  necessary;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Government  do 
not  intend  any  interference  with  the 
local  management  of  commons,  which 
for  many  reasons  must  be  the  best. 

Any  measure  for  promoting  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
Prisons,  and  at  the  same  time  effect- 
ing a  relief  of  Local  Burdens,  must, 
I  presume,  be  of  a  financicd  charac- 
ter, and  will,  therefore,  be  dealt  with 
mainly  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  consequently,  I  will  do  no 
more  than  call  the  attention  of  your  Lord- 
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ships  to  the  fact  that  these  subjects  have 
not  been  forgotten  in  the  Queen's 
Speech.  Experience  has  shown  that 
successive  Governments  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  passing  all  the  measures 
proposed  for  the  Session  in  the  Speech 
DX)m  the  Throne.  For  that  reason  it 
appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  the  Speech  addressed 
to  Parliament  to-day  is  that  it  does  not 
promise  too  many  measures ;  but  if  the 
measures  which  it  does  promise  are 
passed  in  the  present  Session,  then  the 
time  of  Parliament  will  have  been  well 
spent. 

My  Lords,  I  will  conclude  by  moving 
that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
Her  Majesty's  most  Gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  as  follows : — 


Most  Qbacious  Sotebeion, 

**  We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  oar 
humble  thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for  the  most 
gracious  Speech  which  Your  Majesty  has  ad- 
dressed to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  Your  Maje8t3r's  relations  with  all 
Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  of  a  cordial 
character. 

"We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  in- 
forming us  that  Your  Majesty  has  considered  it 
your  duty  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  efforts 
now  being  made  by  aUied  and  friendly  Govern- 
ments to  bring  about  a  pacification  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ; 
and  that  Your  Majesty  has  accordingly,  while 
respecting  the  independence  of  the  Porte,  joined 
in  urging  on  the  Sultan  the  expediency  of 
adopting  such  measures  of  administrative  re- 
form as  may  remove  all  reasonable  cause  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  his  Christian  subjects, 

"We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  in- 
forming us  that  Your  Majesty  has  agreed  to 
purchase,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
the  shares  which  belonged  to  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  in  the  Suez  CanaL 

"We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  in- 
forming ua  that  the  representations  which  You^ 
Majesty  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Qovemment, 
as  to  the  attack  made  in  the  course  of  last  year 
on  the  Expedition  sent  from  Buimah  to  the 
Western  Provinces  of  China,  have  been  received 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  that  lamentable  outrage  are  now  the  subject 
of  an  inquiry. 
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<'  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  His  Royal  Higliness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health  during  his  journey  through  India;  and 
tiiat  the  hearty  affection  with  which  he  has 
been  receiyed  by  Your  Majesty's  Indian  sub- 
jects is  an  assurance  to  Your  Majesty  that  they 
are  happy  under  Your  Majesty's  rule,  and  loyal 
to  Tour  throne. 

"We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  re- 
minding us  that  at  the  time  that  the  direct 
Government  of  Your  Majesty's  Indian  Empire 
was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  no  formal  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  style  and  titles  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Y^oriP 
Majesty  deems  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  supplying  this  omission. 

"We  h"\imbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  in- 
forming us  that  Your  Majesty  has  given  direc- 
tions for  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  all  Treaty  engagements  and  other 
International  obligations  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  action  of 
British  national  ships  in  territorial  waters  of 
Foreign  States,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  for 
Your  Majesty's  ships  and  their  Commanders 
abroad  greater  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  right  of  personal  liberty. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  in- 
forming us  that  a  Bill  will  be  laid  before  us  for 
punishing  Slave  Traders  who  are  the  subjects  of 
native  Indian  Princes. 

*'  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  general  pros- 
perity of  Your  Majesty's  Colonial  Empire  has 
continued  tcr  advance. 

"  We  join  with  Your  Majesty  in  trusting  th^it 
the  operations  conducted  by  Your  Majesty's 
troops  in  Malay  have  restored  order  and  re- 
established the  just  influence  and  authority  of 
this  country. 

**  We  himibly  assure  Your  Majesty  that  our 
careful  consideration  shall  be  given  to  tho 
measures  which  may  be  submitted  to  us,  and 
that  we  earnestly  join  in  Your  Majesty's  prayer 
that  our  deliberations  may,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  result  in  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  Your  Majesty's  people." 


The  Earl  op  ELLESMERE  — My 
Lordsi  in  Beconding  the  Motion  of  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  I 
have  in  the  fjrst  place  to  solicit  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  Lordships  on  this  my 
first  occasion  of  addressing  you.  My 
Lords,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  com- 
mence my  observations  by  joining  with 
my  noble  Friend  the  Mover  of  this 
Addressi  in  expressing  satisfaction  that 


Her  Majesty  has   been  able  to  come 
down  and  in  person  to  open  this  Session 
of  Parliament.    I  think  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  is  mat  relating  to  the  in- 
surrection in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
It  seems  to  me  to  threaten  the  gravest 
results.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  state  of  things  as  regards  the  East  is 
very  different  in  1876  from  what  it  was 
in  1853  and  1854,  when  disturbances  in 
the    Northern  parts    of   Turkey    were 
raging.    At  that  time  Bussia  was  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  her  own.    Now,  when 
an  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina has  arisen,  Austria,   to  whose 
Government  the  insurrection  is  naturally 
the  cause  of  gp:eat  imeasiness,  has  come 
forward    and,   acting   in    concert  with 
Eussia  and  with  the  German  Empire, 
which  did  not  exist  in  1854,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Porte  measures  calculated 
to  restore  peace  in  the  disturbed  Pro- 
vinces.    To  that  diplomatic  movement 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given 
their  assistance,  and  the  reply  given  by 
the  Porte  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  have  held  aloof.    As  to  the 
purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  proceeding  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  so  exceptional  in  its  nature,  that 
without  hearing  an  explanation  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  that  course  of 
action,  it  would  be  hardly  proper  to  offer 
any  opinion  at  all;  but,    as  has  been 
pointed  out    by  the    noble    Earl  who 
moved  the  Address,  this  is  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  question  has  arisen 
of  England  obtaining  an  infiuence  in  tho 
management  of  the  Canal  by  the  pur- 
chase of  shares.     The  noble  Earl  has 
also  pointed  out  that  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  purchased  at  once, 
when  the  opportunity  arose,  that  oppor- 
tunity would  have  quickly  passed  away — 
the  Khedive  would  soon  have  foimd  ready 
purchasers  for  those  shares.    As  regards 
the  paragraph   in  the    Eoyal    Speech 
having  reference  to  China,  our  diplo- 
matic proceedings  in  relation  to  the  event 
alluded  to  in  that  paragraph  have  been 
perfectly  successful,  and  have  given  one 
further  proof  that  England  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  defend  British  sub- 
jects, and  demand  reparation  for  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  them,  and  if  the  expedition 
now  on  the  way   to  Yunan  shoidd  be 
finally  successful,  I  think  the  prestige 
of  England  in   those  regions  will  be 
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materially  increased.  If  the  news  I 
read  the  other  day  be  true — namely, 
that  the  Chinese  official  in  the  Province 
where  Mr.  Margary  had  been  murdered 
is  recalled — it  will  show  that  the  Chinese 
Government  is  inclined  to  do  justice  in 
the  case.  It  must  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  every  one  that  the  visit  to  India 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  a  mcurked  success,  and 
that  the  health  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
has  not  suffered  from  the  trying  duties 
which  he  has  performed  in  such  a 
climate.  The  outbursts  of  loyalty  with 
which  the  Prince  has  been  greeted  in  all 
parts  of  India  which  he  has  visited  are 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and 
now  this  country  awaits  the  return  of 
ELis  Eoyal  Highness  in  imimpaired 
hecdth  and  with  increased  knowledge  of 
the  great  Empire  over  which  at  a  future 
day — may  that  day  be  distant — he  will 
be  called  upon  to  rule.  My  Lords,  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  Slave 
Circular,  because  the  whole  subject  is  to 
be  investigated  by  a  Roytd  Commission. 
I  will  merely  observe  that  the  actual 
state  of  the  law  is  to  be  regarded  as 
most  unsatisfactory  and  ambiguous,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  at  times  the  position  of  navcd  com- 
manders must  be  a  very  difficult  one.  It 
will  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  uniform 
method  laid  down  for  dealing  with 
fugitive  slaves — ^regard  being,  of  course, 
had  to  exceptional  cases.  I  will  not 
anticipate  what  may  be  the  conclusions 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  in  this  year  of 
1876  any  Englishman  can  have  a  bias  in 
favour  of  Slavery.  As  regards  the  South 
African  Colonies,  I  will  only  allude  to  the 
affairs  of  Natal,  and  only  to  say  that  it 
was  natural  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  affcer  a  disturbance  had  been  put 
down  in  a  colony  should  recommend 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  misfortune,  and  that  some  uniform 
principle  should  belaid  down  for  dealing 
with  the  Native  tribes.  The  first  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  the  statesmen  of  the 
South  African  Colonies;  but  I  think 
that,  on  reflection,  they  wiU  see  that  it 
woidd  be  attended  with  great  advantages 
even  if  they  did  not  see  all  the  benefits 
which  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  Con- 
federation. The  Royal  Speech  promises 
a   Bill    for    regulating    the  tQtimate 
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Tribunal  of  Appeal.  That  is  a  rather 
abstruse  question,  and  your  Lordships 
will  pardon  me  for  not  going  into  it ;  but 
as  to  the  BiU  which  we  are  promised  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Law,  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  on 
receiving  a  deputation  which  waited  on 
him  a  few  days  ago,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  said  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  -kere  determined  that  another  Ses- 
sion should  not  pass  without  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  this  declaration  wiU, 
I  think,  be  received  with  satisfaction  by 
your  Lordships  and  the  country.  As  to 
Education,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
a  hope  that  any  measure  introduced  by 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing chcmges  in  the  Universities  will  be 
Conservative  in  its  spirit — that  it  will 
aid  the  progress  of  University  education 
without  destroying  the  character  and 
ruining  the  prestige  of  the  Universities. 
I  presume  that  any  measure  having 
reference  to  Primary  Education  will 
follow  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  1870. 
I  am  aware  that  School  Boards  are  un- 
popular with  some  persons ;  but  I  believe 
that  time  and  a  further  experience  of  the 
Act  of  1870  will  do  much  to  remove 
acerbities  now  existing.  With  regard 
to  the  Inclosure  of  Commons,  legislation 
is  necessary;  but  I  hope  that  no  Bill 
wiU  pass  which  wiU  deprive  the  people 
of  open  spaces  desirable  for  their  health 
and  recreation.  My  Lords,  I  will  con- 
clude by  seconding  the  Motion  for  the 
Address.     [See  Page  12]. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords— 
Both  my  noble  Friends — the  noble  Earl 
who  moved  and  the  noble  Earl  who 
seconded  the  Address — ^have  made  allu- 
sion to  the  indulgence  which  Peers  in 
their  position  usually  receive  from  your 
Lordships'  House  on  occasions  like  the 

E resent.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  has 
een  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
this  House,  and  very  creditable  to  it, 
that  for  many  years  successive  Govern- 
ments have  selected  noble  Lords  not  of 
advanced  age  or  of  great  experience  in 
debate  who  have  been  able,  with  very 
great  distinction,  to  do  what,  in  my  opi- 
nion, are  two  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world — to  move  and  second  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  With  regard  to  the  noble 
Earl  who  moved  the  Address  on  this 
occasion,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  the  satis- 
faction which  I  am  sure  all  vour  Lord- 
ships feel  at  seeing  him  perform  suoh  a 
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duty  in  a  House  in  wliioh  his  grand- 
father occupied  such  a  distinguished 
position.  This  House  will  sincerely  join 
in  the  satisfaction  expressed  both  by 
the  noble  Earl  who  moved  the  Address 
and  by  my  noble  Relative  who  seconded 
it  at  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  has  been 
able  to  appear  on  the  Throne  this  day 
to  open  in  person  this  Session  of  Par- 
liament. The  speeches  of  my  noble 
Eriends  were  highly  creditable  to  them ; 
but  I  remarked  that  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  both  the  noble  Earls 
summed  up  their  observations  very 
briefly.  Both  noble  Earls  seemed  anxious 
to  avoid  any  allusion  to  the  BiU  for  re- 
gulating the  Ultimate  Tribunal  of  Ap- 
peal. Well,  there  are  some  things  over 
which  it  is  better  to  throw  a  veil,  and 
perhaps  the  noble  Earls  thought  that 
this  was  one  of  them.  Again,  my  Lords, 
it  occurred  to  me  as  I  heard  the  enume- 
ration of  those  measures  that  there  were 
some  rather  remarkable  omissions  from 
the  Speech  of  to-day.  Last  year,  to 
judge  by  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  the 
Public  Health  was  an  object  of  greatest 
solicitude  to  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  to- 
day there  W6W  no  mention  whatever  of 
a  question  which  had  been  in  former 
years  an  object  of  such  anxious  solicitude. 
I  hope  I  may  infer  that  the  public  health 
is  now  in  a  satisfactory  state,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  their  once  favourite  topic.  Even  the 
Pollution  of  Eivers  BUI  of  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
finds  no  place  in  the  Speech  now  before 
your  Lordships'  House.  With  regard 
to  Education,  I  am  glad  the  Govern- 
ment are  applying  themselves  to  that 
subject,  and  I  shall  await  with  anxiety 
the  measures  which  they  intend  to  in- 
troduce with  reference  to  the  Universi- 
ties and  to  the  Primary  Education  of 
the  country — because  I  venture  to  think 
it  will  require  all  that  skilful  manage- 
ment in  which  my  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  so 
successful  to  enable  him  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  views  of  his  Colleagues  on 
the  subject  of  Primary  Education.  The 
Home  Secretary  is  said  to  be  the  friend 
of  compidsory  education;  while,  as  I 
understand,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
private  capacity,  joined  a  majority  to 


prevent  the  only  means  that  was  sug- 
gested of  carrying  out  the  Agricultural 
Education  Act  from  being  adopted  in 
Buckinghamshire.  I  will  reserve  my 
judgment  on  the  question  until  I  see 
the  Bill.  I  think  the  Bills  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice  to-night  are 
Bills  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration  on 
the  part  of  your  Lordships.  I  recollect 
hearing  of  a  gentleman  who  said  to  an 
author  that  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in 
reading  his  books  was  equal  to  the 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  receiving  them — 
which  was  not  much;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  bill  of 
fare  presented  to  Parliament  by  Her 
Majesty's  Qt)vemment  this  Session  be 
carried  out  in  well-considered  measures, 
and  are  steadfastly  carried  through  Par- 
liament, it  will  give  satisfaction  to  Par- 
lieunent  and  to  the  country  at  large.  My 
Lords,  there  is  one  subject  not  referred 
to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  but  I 
cannot  help  alluding  to  it  shortly,  be- 
'cause  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  public  mind  very  much  during  the 
Becess.  I  mean  the  state  of  the  Navy 
and  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty. 
Serious  charges— charges  which  would 
appeeur  to  be  difficult  to  be  answered — 
have  been  brought  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Now,  those  charges  have  un- 
doubtedly received  increased  strength 
by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Circular.  The  ac- 
cusation against  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man based  on  that  Circular  is  certainly 
undeserved :  and  I  think  it  only  right  to 
point  out  that  there  are  questions  involved 
which  are  not  merely  of  a  departmental 
nature,  and  that,  as  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite knows,  the  First  Lord  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  questions  of  that  character. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  Circular,  and  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  There  are,  however, 
other  charges  against  the  First  Lord; 
but  he  has  reserved  his  defence  for  his 

?lace  in  Parliament,  and  that  being  so, 
think  it  is  more  becoming  for  me  to 
await  that  defence  before  making  any 
observation  on  those  subjects.  There 
are  in  your  Lordships'  House  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  other  noble  Lords  who, 
no  doubt,  will  be  quite  ready  to  defend 
him ;  but,  as  there  will  be  a  more  fitting 
opportunity  for  entering  on  a  discussion 
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of  these  cliarges,  I  shall  make  no  further 
allusion  to  them  on  this  occasion.  My 
Lords,  there  is  a  topic  which,  of  necessity, 
has  been  brought  prominently  before 
your  Lordships  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech ; 
and  here  again  I  must  give  due  credit 
for  what  I "  thought  the  appropriate 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Earl,*the 
Seconder  of  the  Address,  spoke  of  the 
triumphant  and  successful  progress  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India,  and  the 
good  results  which  are  likely  to  follow 
from  his  journey  through  that  Empire. 
It  must  certainly  have  been  a  ^eat  satis- 
faction to  Government  to  be  able  to  give 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  a  confir- 
mation of  the  general  impressions  of  the 
country  of  the  affection  and  respect  with 
which  His  Boyal  Highness  has  been  re- 
ceived in  India.  In  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  it  was  observed — 

"  At  the  time  that  the  direct  Government  of 
my  Indian  Empire  "was  transf  cired  to  tiie  Crown, 
no  formal  addition  was  made  to  the  style  and 
titles  of  the  Sovereign.  I  have  deemed  the 
present  a  fitting  opportunity  for  supplying  this 
omission,  and  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  will  be 
presented  to  you." 

I  infer  from  that  passage  in  the  Speech 
that  Her  Majesty  thinks  it  desirable  to 
move  in  this  matter,  from  considerations 
of  the  efltect  of  such  movement  on  the 
Native  population,  in  connection  with 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 
country.  My  Lords,  I  venture  to  say 
that,  in  regard  of  the  dignity  of  Her 
Majesty  herself,  no  name  can  appeal  to 
the  imagination  so  forcibly  as  that  of 
Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  My  Lords,  the  noble  Ecurls 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  Address 
referred,  in  complimentary  terms,  to  the 
administration  of  the  Colonies.  No  doubt 
the  administration  of  the  Colonies  has 
been  viewed  with  favour  by  the  country 
at  large ;  but  even  on  the  Sun  there  are 
spots,  and  perhaps  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  will  forgive  me  if  I 
touch  upon  some  of  the  spots  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  Prime  Minister,  at 
the  Mansion  House  some  time  ago,  with 
that  desire  to  render  compliments  to  his 
Colleagues  which  so  frequently  charac- 
terizes his  allusions  to  them,  went  a  little 
beyond  the  gpround  on  which  he  was 
standing,  and  spoke  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  South  African  Colonies,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time,  that  the  Con- 
federation of  the  North  American  Pro- 
vinces was  due  to  the  Members  of  the 
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present  (Government.  I  thought  that  the 
person  who  possessed  sufficiently  large 
and  comprehensive  views  of  Colonial 
policy  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  was  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Kimberley),  who  now  sits  behind  me.  I 
am  certain  the  nob)e  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  will  admit  that  the  real  work 
of  the  Confederation  of  North  America 
was  done  in  the  time  of  my  noble  Friend, 
who  afforded  his  sanction  and  encourage- 
ment to  that  measure,  and  during  whose 
term  of  office  that  celebrated  agreement 
was  carried  into  effect  in  Canada,  and 
also,  I  think,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  noble 
Earl,  no  doubt,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  up  the 
questions  that  were  left  to  his  hands, 
and  it  must  have  been  with  great  satis- 
faction that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
introduction  and  passing  through  Par- 
liament the  Imperial  Act  that  was  to 
carry  that  Confederation  into  effect. 
Several  questions  were,  however,  left 
behind — questions  not  altogether  easy 
of  solution — the  purchase  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory,  the  question  of 
the  Vancouver  Territory,  and  also  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  which,  under 
my  noble  Friend,  joined  that  Confedera- 
tion. I  am  afraid  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  the  question  of  Newfoundland 
and  its  fisheries,  which  still  remains 
open,  and  is  not  very  easy  of  settlement. 
I  said  there  were  spots  on  the  Sun,  and 
with  all  the  noble  Earl's  ability,  indus- 
try, and  patriotism,  if  he  has  a  defect 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  he  is  so  desirous  to 
promote  a  policy  that  finds  acceptance 
and  which  is  desirable  in  itself,  that  he 
is  a  little  too  anxious  to  publish  his 
opinions,  and  does  not  take  quite  suffi- 
cient care  to  mature  his  plans  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  most  favourable  issue. 
When  the  noble  Earl  introduced  a  new 
policy  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Natives  of  Natal  it  certainly  did 
strike  me  that  it  was  an  imprudent  thing 
to  publish  a  despatch  which  was  sure  to 
be  translated  in  the  colony,  and  which 
described  the  position  of  the  Chiefs  and 
Natives.  The  noble  Earl,  after  describ- 
ing the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  Na- 
tives towards  their  Chiefs,  went  on  to 
state  that  it  was  desirable  to  diminish 
that  attachment  and  to  detach  the  Na- 
tives from  the  Chiefs.  That  was  not,  I 
think,  a  prudent  declaration,  when  you 
consider  the  influence  of  the  Chiefs  and 
the  inexhaustible  number  of  Natives 
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with  whom  you  have  to  deal  in  Natal. 
In  the  same  way  the  noble  Earl  under- 
took a  measure  which  I  believe  to  bo  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  which  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  carry  through — 
for  it  is  a  measure  which  will  do  him 
g^eat  credit — I  mean  the  Confederation 
to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  alluded.  That  is 
a  proposal  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  advantage;  but  the  noble  Ecurl 
directed  the  immediate  publication  of  a 
despatch  containing  errors  which  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  retract  — 
errors  which  might  have  been  corrected 
by  a  little  more  commimication  with 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  and  the  loc6d 
authorities. 

Thb  Eabl  of  CAENAEVON  :  I  beg 
the  noble  Earl's  pardon.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  retracted  any  errors. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  At  any  rate 
the  noble  Earl  used  language  which, 
justly  or  unjustly,  was  sure  to  be  irri- 
tating to  certain  persons  belonging  to  the 
Colonial  Qt)vemment,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Earl  did  after- 
wards withdraw  the  names  of  those 
particular  persons.  There  is  also  an- 
other point  connected  with  this  Con- 
federation, upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  required  to  give  explana- 
tions. I  should  desire  to  know  what 
is  the  exact  position  of  a  very  eminent 
man,  of  great  intellectual  powers — Mr. 
Froude — who  was  sent  to  that  colony 
by  the  Colonial  Office.  We  shall  also 
require  to  know  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  he  has  acted,  and  whether  it 
is  true  that — after  the  noble  Earl  himself 
had  laid  down  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
constitutional  relations  between  the 
Home  Govei*nment  and  the  Colonial 
Gtjvemment — the  Delegate,  or  the  Com- 
missioner, or  whatever  post  Mr.  Froude 
occupied,  absolutely  **  stumped"  the 
colony  at  meetings  of  the  most  hostile 
character  to  the  existing  Government  of 
the  colony.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know 
whether  that  conduct  has  been  approved 
or  disapproved  by  the  noble  Earl.  I  do 
not  see  why  because  a  colony  having 
representative  institutions  is  small,  you 
should  not  be  as  punctilious  in  your  re- 
lations with  it  as  you  would  be  with  the 
largest  of  your  colonies.  I  now  approach 
the  subject  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have 
been  now  for  some  time  in  Parliament, 
and  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  ever 
having  intentionally  said  anything  to 
embanaas  a  Secretuy  of  State,  whc^er 


he  might  be,  in  his  negotiations  or  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Governments,  and  I  feel 
that  such  a  course  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  freest  discussion  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Parliament.    I  am  bound  to 
say  that  during  the  first  18  months  of 
the  present  Administration  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  me  or  any  of  my 
friends  to  attack  the  Foreign  Minister. 
There  was  no  question  of  very  gp:eat 
importance  going  on,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  mistakes  were  made  by  the 
noble  Earl.    I  am  not  sure  there  were 
not  a  few  people  in  the  country  who  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  did  not  do  anything    a    little 
foolish  and  a  little  sensational.    But  the 
case  is  different  now.    At  the  present 
moment — duringtheBecess — ^three  ques- 
tions have  arisen  which  have  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  occupied  the  public 
mind.    As  to  one  the  country  has  waited 
with  prudent  reticence  to  hear  the  state- 
ment .which  will  be  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  Parliament,  and  has   ab- 
stained from  prejudicing   the  question 
one  way  or  the  other.     I  refer  to  the 
complications  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the 
Address    as   having    arisen    in    conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  in  Herzego- 
vina, and  also  to  the  concluding  act  of  the 
Government  in  joining  in  the  Andrassy 
Note  to  the  Government  of  Constanti- 
nople.   If  I  remember  right,  in  October 
last  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  spoke  at 
Liverpool,  treated  the  matter  very  lightly, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  we  should 
hear  little  more  about  it.    He  also  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  as  to  the  readiness 
of  the  Porte  to  do  what  was  right  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  he  pointed  out  with  excel- 
lent judgment  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  attended  the  question.    A  month 
later  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  at 
the  Mansion  House,  was  obliged  to  take 
a  much  graver  view  of  the  insurrection : 
and  the  noble  Earl  himself   a  month 
afterwards    naturally    took    a    graver 
view  of  the  insurrection  than  he  had 
done  before.     He  said    he    miffht  be 
thought  a  dupe,  but  he  certainly  tiought 
that  the  other  Powers  were  in  earnest  in 
co-operating  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  question.    I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  noble  Earl  was  a 
dupe  in  entertaining  that  belief.  I  think 
he  was  light  in  ttuit  belief  which  was 
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based  oa  the  great  interests  wliioli  tlie 
different  Powers  have  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  question.  If  aJl  those 
Powers  had  the  same  views  or  interests 
the  matter  might  be  serious;  but  any 
statesman,  however  bold,  would  hesitate 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  breaking 
up  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  dealing 
with  the  Mussulman  and  Christian  popu- 
lations of  the  Sultan.  No  doubt  there 
must  be  differences  of  opinion  and  sepa- 
rate views  and  interests  among  the  Great 
Powers,  and  I  think  that  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  noble  Earl's  belief  in  a 
moderate  settlement  of  the  matters  in 

r)stion.  The  question  for  the  public  is 
eefold.  Austria  would  naturally  take 
the  initiative  in  these  representations  to 
the  Porte.  I  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  object  to  that;  but  what  the 
House  will  wish  to  know  is  whether  we 
took  any  part  in  the  negotiations  that 
led  the  three  Powers  to  frame  the  Note, 
or  whether  we  were  only  consulted  by 
the  three  Powers  when  the  Note  was 
settled.  The  next  question,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  is,  whether  the 
Treaty  does  or  does  not  infringe  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  as  re- 
vised in  1871 ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  spoken  of  the  Note  by 
mistake  as  a  Treaty. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  the  presentation  of 
the  Note  affected  in  any  way  the  Treaty 
of  1856  and  the  revised  Treaty  of  1871  ? 
Now,  I  apprehend  that  any  effect  of  that 
kind  would  depend  upon  Article  7  and 
Article  9  of  the  Treaty  of  1856— -the  first 
of  those  Articles  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
latter  referring  to  the  spontaneous 
promises  of  the  Sidtan  to  grant  certain 
rights  to  his  Christian  subjects.  It  is 
very  important  to  know  whether  the 
mode  in  which  the  Note  was  presented 
was  calculated  to  infringe  upon  those 
Articles.  Subject  to  that  reservation,  I 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  there 
has  been  no  infringement  in  what  we 
have  learnt  has  been  done,  and  neither 
Lord  Palmerston  nor  Lord  Clarendon 
ever  considered  that  the  Treaty  precluded 
us  from  attempting,  in  common  with 
other  Powers,  to  obtain  from  the  Porte 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  it 
admitted  were  embodied  in  that  Treaty. 
If  the  Government  have  no  statement  to 
make  on  this  point  so  much  the  better^ 
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and  if  they  decline  to  speak  on  matters 
of  so  delicate  a  character,  I  am  not  the 
person  to  press  them  to  do  what  may  be 
inconvenient  or  disadvantageous.  I  now 
refer  to  another  subject  which  has 
awakened  very  general  interest  in  the 
public  mind — the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
it  very  creditable  to  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  they  have  received  the  announce- 
ment of  the  three  matters  of  which  I  am 
speaking  in  the  way  they  have  done. 
That  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  was 
received  with  very  general  approbation, 
which  I  am  not  sure  has  not  diminished 
to  some  extent.  I  think  the  history  of 
the  Canal  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary illustrations  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  of  the  French  proverb — Man 
proposes  and  God  disposes.  We  all  re- 
member how  Lord  Palmerston  opposed 
the  Canal.  With  regard  to  the  engineer- 
ing mistake,  that  could  hardly  be  im- 
puted to  him,  for  he  spoke  on  the 
engineering  authority  of  this  country ; 
and,  as  regards  his  financial  prophecies, 
I  can  only  hope  that  they  may  be  equally 
falsified,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said 
they  have  been  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reasons  which  influenced  him  were  of 
the  most  purely  patriotic  character,  and 
that  he  was  entirely  parried  away  by 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  considera- 
tions as  I  believe  influenced  Napoleon 
m.  and  the  French  in  their  great 
anxiety  to  promote  the  scheme.  But  one 
effect  of  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition, 
whatever  other  effects  it  may  have  had, 
was  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  in  France. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  it  diminished  the 
investments  of  English  capital  in  the 
Canal — but  I  generally  find  that  British 
capitalists  are  extremely  apt  to  look  after 
their  own  affairs  and  to  tmnk  they  know 
better  than  official  gentlemen.  At  all 
events.  Lord  Palmerston' s  opposition  was 
the  cause  of  M.  Lessops'  getting  funds  in 
France.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  amusing 
Journal,  tells  us  that  there  was  no  shop- 
keeper in  Paris  who  did  not  buy  a  share 
to  have  his  revenge  on  those  English ; 
and  M.  Lesseps  tells  of  a  gentleman  who 
came  to  him  for  shares  in  a  railway  in 
the  island  of  Sweden,  to  whom  M.  Les- 
seps replied — **  It  is  not  a  railway,  it  is 
not  an  island,  it  is  not  Sweden ;  but  it  is 
a  caned,  it  is  an  isthmus,  audit  is  Suez." 
« Never  mind,"  said  this  enthusiastio 
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gentleman,  ''it  is  to  spite  the  English, 
and  it  is  all  the  same."  The  Ftenoh 
people  who  thus  laid  down  their  money, 
and  who  have  been  out  of  it  all  tlus 
time,  have  certainly  conferred  great 
benefits  on  this  country.  The  question 
of  England  acquiring  some  interest  in 
the  Canal  was  not  entirely  dormant 
during  the  administration  of  the  late 
Oovemment.  M.  Lesseps  came  to  this 
country,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
a  grateful  tribute  to  the  ability  with 
which  he  had  carried  out  an  enterprise 
so  beneficial  to  this  country  when  the 
Queen  presented  to  him  one  of  the 
highest  of  our  Orders.  Proposals  were 
at  that  time  made  to  our  capitalists  and 
suggestions  were  made  by  our  Consul 
General  in  Egypt  and  by  English  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Suez  Oancu ;  but 
none  of  those  proposals  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  definite  enough  to  call 
upon  the  Government  to  regard  the 
matter,  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  as  one  for  very  grave  considera- 
tion. The  Prime  Mimster  authorized 
Mr.  Lefevre,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  see  M.  Lesseps  and  to  ob- 
tain the  data  on  which  any  proposal 
should  be  made.  Mr.  Lefevre  ana  M. 
Lesseps  met  several  times;  and  at  the 
last  interview  M.  Lesseps  told  Mr.  Le- 
fevre that  though  he  had  powers  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  English  Go- 
vernment, it  must  be  a  sine  qud  non  that 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  Canal 
must  remain  with  himself  and  the  French 
Council ;  and  that  I  own  made  it  un- 
necessary to  go  further  into  the  matter. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
go  into  anv  serious  discussion  of  the 
purchase  ot  the  shares,  as  we  have  not 
the  Papers  before  us;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  point  out  one  or  two  matters 
which  we  may  at  once  dispose  of,  and 
which  need  not  impede  the  progress  of 
the  serious  discussion  when  it  comes  on. 
Praise  and  blame  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  Government,  neither  of  which  I 
think  is  of  great  importance.  It  has 
been  said  that  things  had  not  gone  well 
with  the  Government  in  the  last  Session, 
and  that  they  had  got  into  some  scrapes 
during  the  Becess,  and  that  by  uiis 
transaction  they  hoped  to  divert  public 
attention  from,  their  misfortunes,  and 
to  turn  it  into  other  channels.  Now, 
I  wish  to  state  that  —  whether  this 
purchase  strengthens  or  weakens  our 
poaitioQ  in  time  of  peace  pr  in  tune 


of  war — ^whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise— 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  Her 
Majesty's  Government  went  into  the 
matter  with  the  single-minded  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  most^  important 
line  of  communication  with  India.  Again, 
it  has  been  said — and  it  was  intended  to 
be  complimentary — that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new,  great,  comprehensive, 
and  spirited  foreign  policy;  that  the 
Government  wished  to  obtain  a  protec- 
torate over  Egypt,  and  that  they  wished 
to  depeurt  from  our  traditional  policy  on 
the  Eastern  Question.  But  the  noble 
Ecurl  the  Foreign  Secretary  repudiated, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, any  intention  of  the  sort.  This 
was  not  only  an  honest  and  sensible 
thing  to  do,  but  it  required  some  moral 
courage  on  his  part  entirely  to  throw 
away  this  oriel  glory.  But  if  the  noble 
Earl  would  decline  to  accept  the  exalted 
position  of  Chatham,  some  of  his  friends 
thought  it  complimentary  to  represent 
him  as  the  most  accomplished  disciple  of 
Machiavelli,  and  to  suggest  that  his  real 
object  was  that  which  he  disavowed: 
but  if  he  really  desired  to  obtain  Egypt, 
the  noble  Earl  would  have  been  more 
skilful  had  he  held  his  tongue  until  the 
proper  moment  had  arrived.  I  must  say 
the  noble  Earl  held  very  proud  and 
proper  language  at  Edinburgh,  when  he 
said — *'We  Mve  said  what  we  want, 
and  why  we  want  it,  and  Europe  is  accus- 
tomed to  believe  what  we  say."  It  is  a 
proud  boast,  and  I  believe  he  was  en- 
titled to  use  it.  We  are  occasionally 
abused  abroad — sometimes  with  justice, 
sometimes  without ;  but  I  do  believe  our 
reputation  for  truthfulness  stands  very 
high  indeed,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thmg  more  injurious  to  our  influence  for 
good  than  that  either  opponents  or  friends 
should  suspect  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  hold,  directly  or  in- 
directly, language  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  doubts  over  the  plainest 
assertion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
make  it  believed  abroad  that  his  cha- 
racter, his  position,  and  his  powers  of 
clear  expression  were  intended  to  be 
used  only  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  There 
is  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to  make 
a  remark.  At  the  outset,  when  the 
purchase  was  first  announced,  it  was 
said  it  was  a  good  commercial  transac- 
tion, and  I  think  the  noble  Earl  assured 
us  we  should  never  lose  a  penny  by 
it;  since  thon  various  statements  wA 
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counter-statements  have  been  made  by 
persons  of  authority.    I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  good  commercial  tran- 
sactions are  ever  conducted  in  a  hurry, 
and  I  concSive  some  explanation  is  neces- 
sary when  the  transaction  is  the  purchase 
of  a  long  reversion  at  a  price  above  the 
market  value.    I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  ever  happened  to  any  of  your  Lordships 
to  have  dealings  of  that  kind ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  that  when  in  such  a  case  a 
person  proposed  to  take  time  to  consider 
m  order  to  ascertain  something  about 
the   value  of   the  security,   the  ready 
answer  always  was,    '*for  God's  sake 
don't ;  there  is  an  old  lady  roimd  the 
corner  who  is  quite  determined  to  have 
it,  and  I  cannot  disappoint  the  old  lady, 
if  you  don't  have  it."     But  I  believe  it 
is  generally  found  afterwards  that  the 
article  is  not  quite  so  valuable  as  it  was 
represented  to  be.    But  there  is  another 
thing  which  one  can  hardly  conceive — 
namely,  the  lending  of  money  at  £5  per 
cent  to  one  who  borrows  in  the  market 
at  £9  per  cent.  My  own  inclination  is  to 
believe  that,  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
the  purchase  of  these  shares  was  not  a 
good  one :    but  I  shall  be  content  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  statements  which,  I 
trust,  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
lay  before  Parliament.  But  even  if  they 
can  prove  that  it  is  an  excellent  specu- 
lation that  of  itfaelf  will  not  justify  them 
in  what  they  have  done ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  its  opponents  prove  that 
the  speculation  was  unprofitable,  I  say 
that  is  by  no  means  fatal  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  act.     The  question  really  turns 
on  this — whether  the  step  was  taken 
with  reference  to  any  well  understood 
measure  of  policy — upon  that  it  must 
float  or  sink.     I  will  not  argue  the  case 
one  way  or  another.    I  should,  however, 
like  to  know  whether   at   the   time  of 
this  purchase  the  Government  were  ac- 
quainted  with    the  constitution  of  the 
Company  and  the  amount  of  influence 
which  the  possession    of   these    shares 
would  command  —  whether  the  shares 
were  purchased  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  effectual  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canal — whether  they  knew 
that  however  large  the  number  of  shares 
they  bought,  they  would  have   only  a 
certain  limited  number  of  votes ;    and 
whether   they    knew    that  M.  Lesseps 
had  secured  to  himself  the  permanent 
management  of  the  Caned  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  ?  I  should  also  like  to 
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know,  while  the  Canal  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  French  Company,  what 
amount  of  practical  inconvenience  up 
to  this  time  has  been  suffered  by  com- 
merce, and  whether  in  time  of  peace  the 
Government  without  the  possession  of 
these  shares  would  not  have  sufficient 
influence    to  prevent  inconvenience  to 
commerce  ?    In  case  of  disputes  among 
the  shareholders  themselves,  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government  would  in  any  way  increase 
or  diminish  that  influence  ?     I  should 
like  also  to  know  whether  the  possession 
of  these  shares  in  respect  of  which  they 
can  derive  no  pecuniary  interest  for  1 9 
years  can  in  time  of  war  protect  our 
road  to  India,  further  than  our  influence 
in  having  the  immense  share  as  customers 
of  the  Canal  and  more  than  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  England  ?    These  are  the 
points  on  which  I  wcmt  to  hear  what 
can  be  stated  by  the  Gt)vemment.  There 
is  one  point  connected  with  this,  whe- 
ther the  purchase  was  right  or  wrong 
— ^whether  Parliament  should  meet  only 
this  day  instead  of  in  December.    My 
own  opinion  is  that,  considering  that  it 
involved  a  loan  from  Messrs.  Eothschild 
of  £4,000,000 — a  transaction  of  a  new 
and  unusual  character — the  Government 
was    wrong  in  not  calling  Parliament 
together  in  December.    It  is  unwise  to 
create  a  new  precedent  in  a  doubtful 
matter.    Lord  Melbourne  had  a  maxim 
which  I  think  was  a  very  sound  one — 
that  when  the  Government  had  anything 
doubtful  to  do  the  quicker  they  were  in 
calling  Parliament  together  to  share  the 
responsibility  the  better.     I  quite  share 
that  opinion  ;  and  therefore  when  I  And 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
call  Parliament  together,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Government  in  this 
case  have  acted  as  if  they  had  no  infor- 
mation which  would  stand  Parliamen- 
tary investigation  ;  and  that  it  was  more 
convenient  for  them  to  wait  two  months 
in  order  to  get  that  information.     This 
brings  me  to  another  point  on  which  I 
shoiild    like  information — I  mean  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Cave.     I  do  not  know 
that  that  mission  has  anything   to   do 
with  these  Canal  shares;    but   I    am 
curious  to  know  in  what  capacity  Mr. 
Cave  has  gone  out,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose.   I  feel  curious  to  know  whether 
the  Khedive  applied,  as  he  has  done 
before,  for  the  assistance  of  some  Eng- 
lishman of  high  character  to  advise  him, 
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or  under  what  inducement  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  sent  out,  with  very 
considerable  ostentation,  their  Paymaster 
General,  accompanied  with  officials  of 
other  Departments.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  instructions  were  given  to 
Mr.  Cave.  Was  he  sent  out  solely  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  these  shares,  or 
to  go  into  the  whole  finances  of  the 
Xhedive  ?  Of  one  thing  there  can  be 
no  doubt — the  moral  effect  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  with  the 
finances  of  that  countiv.  The  natural 
result  is  that  people  believe  that  the 
Government  in  some  way  or  other  have 
taken  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  Egypt,  and  that  people  have  been 
** bearing"  and  "bulling^'  large  sums, 
and  all  in  consequence  of  this  ostenta- 
tious commission,  which  was  certainly 
of  a  very  unusual  character,  and  which 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  explanation 
to  reconcile  it  to  your  Lordships.  I 
come  now  to  refer  to  another  matter 
which  aroused  a  spirit  of,  I  may  say, 
indignation  throughout  the  country — I 
mean  the  feunous  Fugitive  Slave  Circu- 
lar. The  excitement  which  it  caused 
was  ffreat,  not  only  among  Liberal  Mem- 
bers but  among  Conservative  Members. 
Even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
forgetting  his  official  prudence,  denounced 
it  in  a  speech,  which  was  reported  in 
all  the  newspapers  next  day,  in  which 
he  altogether  repudiated  the  Circular, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant 
or  who  was  responsible  for  it.  Mr. 
Cave,  the  Paymaster  General — a  most 
loyal  Colleague — said  it  was  no  doubt  a 
blunder,  but  a  blunder  committed  during 
the  Becess  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
ohief  of  the  Department.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Cave  is  a  very  good  man  of 
business,  but  I  do  trust  he  will  be  a 
little  more  accurate  in  getting  up  his 
facts  about  the  finances  of  Egypt  than 
he  was  about  this  Circular.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  the  first  who  dealt  with  the  Circu- 
lar, and  he  put  the  case  very  briefly 
and  with  his  usual  judgment.  He  said 
it  was  issued  on  the  advice  of  the  highest 
legal  authorities.  These  must  be  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  or  perhaps 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack himself.  Now,  if  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  the  law,  the  position  was  no 
doubt  a  difficult  one:  and  yet  in  the 
second  Circular  you  unfortunately  re- 
tained the  principle  of  that  policy  which, 


rightly  or  wrongly,  was  condemned  al- 
most xmiversally  by  the  country.  Now, 
at  a  later  period,  two  Members  of  the 
Government  based  their  defence  of  the 
Circular  upon  precedents  said  to  have 
been  afforded  by  tl^  late  Government. 
All  I  can  say  in  reply  to  that  is,  that 
as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  it  has 
never  been  my  duty,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  to  criticize  slave  circulars.  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  subject  of  a  slave  circular  was 
ever  mooted  in  any  Cabinet  with  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  connected.  There 
was  certainly  a  letter  issued  by  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  subject,  which  to  some 
extent  might  be  regarded  as  in  some 
degree  favouring  the  tone  of  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  second  Circular  of  the 
present  Government ;  but  upon  close  ex- 
amination I  think  your  Lordships  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  similarity  is 
rather  scant,  and  that  it  does  not  really 
justify  the  course  which  has  been  taken. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  maintain 
their  second  Circular  any  more  than  they 
were  able  to  maintain  the  first.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  noble  Earl  could  not 
justify  it  by  "  the  first  legal  opinions  " 
received  in  the  beginning,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  more  matured  opinion 
that  he  ^ot.  The  noble  Earl  may  at- 
tempt to  justify  it  also  by  the  precedents 
of  former  Governments ;  but  I  believe 
there  was  no  Government  of  late  years 
which  ever  dreamed  of  ordering  the 
surrender  of  slaves  who  had  taken  refuge 
on  our  ships  out  of  territorial  waters. 
When  you  consider  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  there  has  been  such  progress 
all  over  the  world  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  when  you  consider 
the  excitement  produced  in  the  public 
mind — not  only  the  lay  mind,  but  the 
legal — and  the  discussions  which  have 
been  advanced,  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  upon  the  whole  subject 
the  greatest  alarm  has  been  felt  on 
all  sides,  I  believe  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  for  Her  Majesty* 8  Go- 
vernment to  adhere  to  that  Circular. 
Therefore  I  was  prepared  and  not  sur- 

frised  at  their  having  beat  a  retreat ;  but 
confess  I  was  not  equally  prepared  for 
the  mode  of  the  retreat.  Now,  what  is 
it?  They  have  had  recourse  to  their 
old  j&iend  a  Boyal  Commission.  It  is 
their  resource  in  all  difficulties.  If  a 
doud   fio   bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
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appears  on  tlie  horizon,  immediately  a 
Boyal  Oommission  is  souglit  for.  And 
what  is  this  Boyal  Oommission  to  inquire 
into  ?  We  are  told  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  that  it  is — 

**  To  inquire  into  all  xreaty  engagements  and 
other  International  obli^tions  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  and  all  instructions  from  time  to  time 
issued  to  my  naval  officers,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
secure  for  my  ships  and  their  Commanders  abroad 
greater  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right 
of  personal  liberty." 

Well,  these  instructions  are  of  two 
kinds.  First  of  all,  the  Eoyal  Oommis- 
sion is  to  collect  information  which  I 
stake  my  credit  could  be  obtained  in  one 
afternoon  from  a  clerk  in  the  Slave  Trade 
Department  and  from  the  head  of  that 
Department.  But  it  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation. Well  and  good ;  but  do  your 
Lordships  think  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment issued  their  first  Oircular  they  had 
not  all  the  information  at  their  command 
which  they  can  possibly  have  now  ?  They 
talk  of  precedents ;  but  must  not  these 
precedents  have  been  in  their  mind  when 
they  first  undertook  to  deal  with  the 
question?  To  talk,  therefore,  of  collecting 
information  on  such  a  subject  by  means 
of  a  Boyal  Oommission  is  nothing  more 
than  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  What,  in 
short,  has  the  Oommission  to  do  ?  Why, 
it  has  a  much  more  important  task  than 
that  of  collecting  information — ^it  has  to 
frame  a  policy  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Well,  speaking  for  myself  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  England  wiU  consent  to  this.  They 
are  powerful  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  are  powerful  in  the  country : 
but  depend  upon  it  the  feeling  of  the 
coimtry  on  this  subject  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Lord  Oastlere«igh  once  made  a 
speech  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  when  he 
sat  down  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  and 
said — 

"  I  know  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  know  ho  hates 
slavery;  but  if  the  noblo  Lord  had  been  in 
favour  of  slavery,  if  he  had  been  a  promoter  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  I  believe  that  this  is  exactly 
the  speech  which  in  that  case  ho  would  have 
made." 

Now,  I  know  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Nobody  can  have  a  doubt  of 
their  detestation  of  slavery ;  but  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  in  taking  these  means  of 
evading  the  difficulty — in  trying,  as  they 
are  about  to  do,  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  slaveiy  legislation  on  the 
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irresponsible  shoulders  of  a  Boyal  Oom- 
mission— ^they  are  adopting  a  course 
which  will  induce  the  country  to  think 
that  they  are  procrastinating  on  this 
question.  This  is  no  Peirty  question. 
No  Party  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to  itself 
an  exclusive  interest  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  or  an  exclusive  interest  in  its 
detestation  of  slavery.  It  is  a  great 
national  question ;  and  I  do  trust  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  feel  that 
by  coming  forward  and  taking  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  not  seeking  to  get  quit  of 
it  by  delegating  it  to  a  Boytd  Oommis- 
sion, they  will  be  adopting  the  best  and 
the  surest  course. 

The  Eabl  of  DEBBY  :  My  Lords—I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  will  not  expect, 
and  it  certainly  has  not  been  the  custom 
on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  kind,  that 
I,  or  that  any  Member  of  the  Government 
should  enter  into  a  full  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  any  one  of  the  various  subjects 
which  are  treated  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  There  would  be  two  obvious 
objections  to  such  a  course  in  the  present 
instance — one  that  the  Papers  which 
relate  to  the  various  transactions,  and 
on  which  your  information  will  neces- 
sarily be  for  the  most  part  based,  are 
not  yet  in  your  Lordships'  hands ;  and 
the  second  objection  is  that,  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  any  one  of  them  in  a 
consecutive  and  a  continuous  discus- 
sion. Not  long  ago  a  very  eminent 
Member  of  the  House  of  Oommons — 
who  was  a  sportsman  as  well  as  a 
statesman  —  likened  a  debate  on  the 
Address  to  a  day's  coiu'sing  where  there 
were  too  many  hares  on  the  ground — you 
started  a  fresh  hare  every  moment  and 
caught  none.  I  therefore  propose  now 
to  touch  only  on  a  few  of  the  main  ques- 
tions which  have  been  indicated  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  which 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Granville).  But  before 
doing  so,  I  must  join  with  him  in  the 
agreeable  duty  of  expressing  what  I 
think  is  the  general  feeling  of  your 
Lordships  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address  have 
discharged  their  difficult  and  delicate 
duty.  They  have  discharged  their  office 
with  good  taste  and  good  judgment.  I 
am  sure,  from  the  ability  both  have 
shown,  that  your  Ijordships  will  feel 
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gratified  if  they  ahould  take  a  part  in 
our  discnssions  on  fdture  occasions.  It 
is  impossiblei  as  I  have  said,  to  discuss 
the  various  questions  of  domestic  legis- 
lation which  have  been  refeired  to 
in  the  Speech  ^m  the  Throne ;  but  I 
will  just  saj  this — that  if  the  list  of 
measures  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment is  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  on 
some  other  occasions,  we  have  been 
guided  by  important  considerations. 
Jul  the  first  place,  we  have  been  in- 
fluenced hj  the  wish  not  to  undertake 
more  than  we  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  being  able  to  accomplish ;  and,  in  tiie 
next  place,  we  have  been  taught  by  for- 
mer experience  that  if  more  measures 
are  brought  forward  during  one  Session 
than  can  be  conveniently  dealt  with  they 
are  ahnost  sure  to  be  in  one  another's 
way — they  fail  to  pass,  and  "Most 
haste  is  worst  speed."  But  if ,  as  I 
have  said,  our  list  is  not  as  long  as  it 
has  been  on  some  former  occasions,  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  not  inconsider- 
able. We  propose  to  deal  with  the  Ulti- 
mate Tribunal  of  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, with  the  laws  relating  to  Merchant 
Shipping,  with  University  Beform  and 
Primary  Education,  with  the  question 
of  Indosures,  and  with  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  our  Prison  System.  These  are 
not  small  results  to  aim  at,  and  if  we 
succeed  in  effecting  them  the  Session 
will  not  have  been  wasted.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Ghranville)  referred  to  the 
subject  of  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  had  taken  no  notice  of  that 
subject;  and  he  said  that  perhaps  the 
reason  was  that  it  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions over  which  it  might  be  conve- 
nient to  throw  a  veil.  If  there  is 
any  "veil"  in  the  case — of  which  I 
am  not  aware— I  think  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  will 
not  be  long  before  he  takes  it  off.  The 
noble  Earl  also  referred  to  the  want  of  any 
sanitary  measures  in  the  programme  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  Now,  we  are  deeply 
and  warmlyinterested  in  sanitary  reforms; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  ever  promised 
to  introduce  a  new  Public  Hecdth  Bill 
every  year.  Last  year  there  was  a  Bill 
of  400  clauses ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
those  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
those  questions  would  think  it  convenient 
or  satisfactory  that  we  should  every  year 
add  to  or  alter  the  mass  of  existing 
legislation  upon  them.    My  Lords,  I  do 
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not  think  I  need  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  questions  of  Indian  and 
Colonial  policy  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  Eoyal  Speech.  The  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  style  and  titles  of  the 
Sovereign  will  mark  more  clearly  the 
relation  which  She  holds  to  the  Native 
Princes  of  India,  but  it  raises  no  contro- 
verted question — it  makes  no  change  in 
the  relations  between  governors  and  go- 
verned— ^it  involves  no  doubtful  point  of 
constitutioncd  law — and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  proposal  likely  to  lead  to  difference 
of  opinion.  The  disorders  in  the  Malay 
Penmsula,  which  at  one  moment  un- 
doubtedly bore  a  threatening  aspect,  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  prompt  action  on 
the  spot;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
throughout  the  vast  area  of  territory 
under  the  administration  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  there  is  no  disorder;  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add,  there  is  no  discon- 
tent. When  the  time  comes,  my  noble 
Friend  will  be  able  to  explain  to  your 
Lordships  the  progress  made  in  the 
important  scheme  of  Confederation  of 
the  South  AMcan  Colonies  ;  and  I 
may  say  that  my  noble  Friend  will 
also  take  an  early  opportuniiy  of  elicit- 
ing the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon  a 
subject  which,  in  its  present  state,  it  was 
not  thought  desirable  to  mention  in  the 
Speech  Som  the  Throne— I  mean  the 
negotiations  on  which  we  last  year 
entered  for  an  exchange  of  territory  with 
France  upon  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
That  is  a  subject  which  has  been  much 
discussed  in  the  public  Press,  and  I  may 
therefore  remind  your  Lordships  that  it 
was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  that  no  steps  would  be 
taken  in  regard  to  it  without  giving  to 
the  countiy  and  to  Parliament  the  fuUest 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion 
upon  the  measure.  To  that  pledge  we 
adhere,  and  I  only  mention  it  now  to 
show  that  it  has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  spoke  in 
very  complimentary  and  well-deserved 
terms  of  flie  Colonial  administration  of 
my  noble  Friend.  But  the  unintentioncd 
compliment  paid  by  the  noble  Earl  was 
even  higher  than  that  which  he   ex- 

Eressed,  because  he  was  obliged  to  go 
ack  to  two  matters  which  I  should  think 
hardly  any  one  in  this  country  would 
have  thought  of  as  subjects  of  criticism 
— one  the  publication  of  a  despatch  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  Natal ;  the  other, 
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the  appointment  of  a  certain  person  to 
act  in  an  official  capacity  in  South.  AMoa. 
Almost  the  highest  compliment  which 
could  be  paid  to  the  head  of  any  Depart- 
ment is  that  his  critic  should  dwell  upon 
matters  so  small  in  themselves,  because 
it  furnishes  the  most  condusive  proof 
that  causes  of  complaint  have  been 
looked  for,  and  that  none  of  any  im- 
portance could  be  found.  I  turn  now 
to  a  class  of  questions  as  to  which  I 
neither  expect  nor  desire  unanimity 
—questions  with  which  I  am  depart- 
mentally  connected,  and  relating  to  our 
foreign  policy.  I  will  take  one  by  one 
the  most  important  points  that  arise. 
The  noble  Earl  did  not,  I  think,  refer  to 
the  afiPairs  of  China.  In  truth  I  have 
but  little  to  add  to  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  Speech  fix)m  the  Throne. 
Your  Lordships  are  aware  of  what  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  last  summer — 
the  attack  upon  the  Tunan  Mission 
and  the  lamentable  murder  of  Mr. 
Margary.  We  have  insisted  that  that 
matter  shall  be  thoroughly  and  strictly 
investigated,  and  we  have  required  the 
presence  of  English  officials  to  assist  in 
the  investigation  as  a  security  that  it 
shall  be  real  and  not  collusive.  So  much 
we  have  secured  after  protracted  negotia- 
tions, in  which  Sir  Thomas  Wade  has 
displayed  his  accustomed  energy  and 
ability.  The  inquiry  is  now  in  progress. 
The  result  remams  to  be  seen.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  we  have  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Government  of  China. 
We  can  have  no  inducement  and  no 
desire  to  engage  in  a  costly  war  carried 
on  in  a  distant  and  unhealthy  country, 
and  in  which  no  gp:eat  honour  can 
be  gained.  We  can  have  no  desire 
to  injure  our  growing  commerce  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  We  can 
have  no  desire  to  help  to  break  up  the 
vast  Empire  of  China  or  to  have  another 
"  sick  man  "  on  our  hands.  We  have 
every  motive  to  induce  us  to  insist  upon 
nothing  beyond  what  is  strictly  reason- 
able. But  what  we  have  demanded  from 
China  we  cannot  go  back  from ;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities will  be  well  advised  in  this  matter, 
and  will  not  attempt,  by  any  evasion  or 
any  delay,  to  shield  those  whose  g^ilt 
may  be  proved,  whatever  may  be  the 
rank  or  official  position  of  those  persons. 
From  that  remoter  scene  I  pass  to  an- 
other oountiyi  nearer  to  gur  PWU}  with 
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the  affieurs  of  which,  during  the  last  20 
years,  we  have  been  continually  con- 
nected— ^I  mean  the  Empire  of  Turkey. 
I  need  not  allude  to  what  you  all  know 
— ^the  state  of  things  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  six  months  in  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  insuirection 
which  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina was  from  a  military  point  of  view 
insignificant,  and  I  do  not  know  l^at 
even  now  it  deserves  any  other  name. 
It  might  have  been  speedily  suppressed 
by  an  efficient  and  energetic  Ok>vem- 
ment.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  GhranviUe) 
is  riffht  in  supposing  that  when  I  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  last  October  I  did 
so  in  the  belief  that  the  contest  was  not 
likely  to  assume  serious  proportions; 
and  I  think  that  belief  was  justified  by 
the  state  of  things  then  existing.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  efficiency  and 
energy  were  not  shown  by  those 
concerned  in  dealing  with  the  insur- 
rection; and  when  at  last  some  ac- 
tion was  taken,  it  coincided  in  point 
of  time  with  that  financial  collapse 
which  though  important  enough  in  other 
ways,  and  a  cause  of  suffering  to  many 
of  our  countrymen,  is  most  important 
and  most  significant  as  a  sign  of  gene- 
ral maladministration.  Naturally,  by 
this  act  of  repudiation  the  friends  of 
Turkey  were  discouraged,  and  the  in- 
surgents gained  hope  and  strength. 
They  have  not  even  now,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  obtained  any  great  success,  but 
they  have  certainly  not  been  put  down  ; 
and  apprehensions  are  entertained — pro- 
bably not  without  reasonable  cause- 
that,  if  the  contest  be  not  promptly  sup- 
pressed, its  area  will  be  extended;  Servia 
and  Montenegro  may  be  drawn  into  it, 
and  there  may  be  produced  in  those  coun- 
tries a  general  state  of  disturbance  and 
confusion  which  will  re-open  the  whole 
Eastern  Question.  That  is  not  a  pro- 
spect to  which  any  one  can  look  forward 
with  satisfaction  A  war  of  that  kind, 
however  it  may  begin,  would  infallibly 
as  it  went  on  become  a  religious  war — 
a  war  between  Mussulman  and  Christian ; 
and  even  in  districts  where  there  might 
be  no  actual  confiict,  feelings  of  mutual 
animosity  and  antagonism  would  be 
created  between  the  two  relinons  which, 
let  me  say  in  passing,  womd  probably 
not  be  confined  to  Europe,  but  might  be 
a  source  of  trouble,  and  even  of  danger, 
to   us  in   another  part  of  the  world. 
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prising  that  the  (Governments  of  Austria, 
Bnssia,  and  Germany  should  have  been 
anxious  to  find  a  means  of  pacification. 
Your  Lordships  know  from  the  Press 
the  eeneral  purport  of  what  has  paired. 
The  If  ote  of  Count  Andrassy,  which  has 
now  become  public  property,  embodies 
the  proposals  which  were  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  three  Gbvemments  of  Austria, 
Bussia,  and  Germany.  The  noble  Earl 
asks  me  whether  we  were  consulted  in 
framing  the  Note.  My  Lords,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  the  question. 
The  Note  was  framed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, between  the  three  Govem- 
ments  of  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Ger- 
many. The  three  other  States  which 
have  been  concerned  in  the  matter — 
namely,  France,  England,  and  Italy — 
were  appealed  to  subsequently  as  to  the 
course  they  would  take.  We  agreed,  as 
your  Lordships  are  aware,  to  give  a 
general  support  to  the  plan  inmcated 
in  the  Note.-  That  decision  wsui  un- 
doubtedly one  of  conriderable  import- 
ance, and  I  am  bound  to  state  clearly  the 
reasons  which  led  us  to  it.  Li  this  in- 
stance not  only  were  the  three  traditional 
courses  open  to  us,  but  there  were  four 
possible  alternatives  which  we  might 
have  adopted.  We  might  have  retired 
from  the  whole  matter,  saying  that  it 
was  no  concern  of  ours.  That  would 
have  been  a  very  simple  and  a  very  easy 
course ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  been  consistent  with  Eng- 
lish policy  or  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
tiy.  It  would  have  deprived  us  of  all 
iodiuence  or  right  to  make  our  voice 
heard  in  regard  to  future  complications 
which  might  arise  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that 
not  only  were  we  solicited  to  take  the 
step  which  we  did  take  by  every  one  of  the 
other  European  Powers,  but  from  com- 
munications we  received  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Government 
of  the  Porte  itself  was  most  anxious  that 
we  should  not  stand  aloof.  Well,  we 
might,  in  the  second  instance,  have  ad- 
vised the  Porte  in  a  contrary  sense  to 
the  advice  embodied  in  the  Austrian 
proposition.  But  either  our  advice  would 
have  been  taken,  or  it  woxdd  have  been 
refused.  If  it  had  been  rejected,  we 
should  have  been  placed  in  a  false,  and 
even  ridiculous  position,  as  being  more 
zealous  for  Turkish  independence  than 
the  Turks  themselves ;  while,  if  such 
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accepted  by  the  Porte,  we  undoubtedly 
should  have  been  mainly  responsible  for 
any  calamity  which  might  have  befallen 
the  Porte  in  consequence  of  acting  upon 
our  advice ;  and  having  made  ourselves 
so  responsible,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  us  honourably  to  withdraw 
from  the  business,  and  to  say — '^  It  is 
no  affair  of  ours."    Again,  we  might, 
as  a  third  alternative,  have  proposed 
some  different    course  if  we  had  had 
one  to  propose.    It  has  been  suggested, 
for  instance,  that  the  matters  in  dispute 
might  have  been  referred  to  a  Confer- 
ence.   But  the  objections  to  any  pro- 
ceeding of  that  kind  are  obvious.    In 
the  first  place,   we    should  have  stood 
alone  in  making  that  proposition.  Then, 
it  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  go  into 
a  Conference  unless  we  had  some  defi- 
nite proposal  to  bring  before  it : — so  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  suggested  would 
only  have  ended  in  the  consideration  of 
some  such  scheme  as  has  now  been 
placed   before  the    Porte,  while  there 
would,  of  course,  have  been  a  great  loss 
of  time  which  might  have  £utogether 
prevented  the  work  of  pacification  that 
we  desire  to"  promote.    It  seemed  to  us, 
therefore,  that  we  had  practically  very 
little  option  as  to  the  course  we  should 
adopt,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  Porto 
and  in  that  of  the  populations    con- 
cerned.     Then   the   question  may   be 
asked — "Do  you  believe  that,  assum- 
ing the  Porte  to  act  on  the  advice  given, 
the  insurgents  will   accept  the  condi- 
tions and  will  lay  down  their  arms?" 
Well,  that  is  a  point  on  which  no  one 
can  speak  with  certainty.  Still,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  insurrection 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  dis- 
tncts  lying  beyond  the  Turkish  frontior. 
Everybody  knows  how  strong  and  gene- 
ral is  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbouring 
populations ;  and  I  believe  if  the  Austrian 
Government  fulfils  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner, as  it  has  undertaken  to  do,  the  duty 
which  international  obligations  impose 
upon  it — the  duty,  I  mean,  of  properly 
watching  its  frontier — that  the  area  of 
hostilities  will  be  greatly  limited.  In  that 
case,  even  if  a  total  pacification  does  not 
occur,  the  whole  affair  will  be  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  local  disturbance, 
and  will  cease  to  be  of  European  import- 
ance.   If,  however,  the  war  should  con- 
tinue as  before,  it  will  be  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govenweat  and  the  other  Go. 
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yemmenta  of  Europe  to  consider  wliat 
Bteps  to  take — and  I  do  not  think  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  would  expect  me  to 
state  now  \mat  course  we  should  take 
in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies 
which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  fore- 
see. I  may,  ho"v?'ever,  say  now  that 
as  regards  all  future  proceedings,  we 
hold  ourselves  entirely  free.  We  have 
given  a  general  support  to  this  Austrian 
proposition  because  we  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  its  acceptance  is  the  wisest 
course  for  the  Porte  to  adopt ;  but  it  is 
quite  within  our  power — ^I  do  not  say  to 
withdraw,  for  there  is  no  withdrawal  in 
the  question — but  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther action,  without  anyone  being  able 
to  say  that  we  have  either  disappointed 
expectations  which  we  have  created  or 
broken  any  engagements  into  which  we 
have  entered.  I  am  aware  that  the 
course  we  have  adopted  may  be  attacked 
from  two  opposite  points  of  view.  Some 
persons  may  think  that  any  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  is  in- 
defensible on  principle,  and  is  a  breach 
of  Treaty  engagements.  Now,  my 
Lords,  to  that  my  answer  is  two-fold.  In 
the  first  place  I  say.  Volenti  non  fit  in- 
juria. Our  adhesion  to  the  Austrian 
proposal  was  regarded  by  the  Porte  as 
a  benefit.  In  the  next  place,  I  do  not 
think  that  Treaty  obligations  apply  to 
such  a  case  as  the  present.  You  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  enter  your  neighbour's  house 
without  his  leave ;  but  if  his  house  is  on 
fire,  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  put  it  out, 
and  if  the  fire  is  likely  to  spread,  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  about 
committing  a  trespass.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  persons  whose 
opinion  is  deserving  of  blU  respect  who 
think  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to 
avert  or  postpone  the  general  breaking 
up  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  That,  my 
Lords,  is  not  a  matter  within  our  power. 
We  may  abstain  from  interfering ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  other  Powers  will 
do  so.  There  are  other  Governments 
besides  Turkey  which,  in  their  own  in- 
terests, are  not  inclined  to  allow  of  a 
wide-spread  agitation  among  the  Scla- 
vonic races,  having  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  Sdave  Stete.  For 
my  part,  I  repeat  that  a  war  between 
the  Mahomedan  and  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Turkey  would  be  a  p'eat  evil 
to  the  world  and  possibly  a  danger  to 
ourselves ;  and  I  hold,  that  if,  without 
too  deeply  compromising  ourselves,  we 
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can  stave  off  that  event,  we  should  have 
done  a  good  work  for  ourselves,  for 
Turkey,  and  for  civilization.  I  do 
not  thmk  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Qranville) 
expects  an  immediate  reply  to  the  rather 
large  questions  which  he  put  to  me  on 
this  subject.  One  was,  whether  the  Note 
affected  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  I  do  not  know  what 
particular  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  the 
noble  Earl  had  in  mind;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  in  the  Note  no  contra- 
vention of  that  Treaty.  I  have  now, 
I  think,  said  enough  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Note,  and  by  a 
natural  transition  I  pass  on  to  Egypt. 
The  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  will,  no 
doubt,  come  before  your  Lordships  and 
the  oliier  House  of  Parliament  at  a  very 
early  period:  you  will  not,  therefore, 
expect  that  I  should  at  the  present  mo- 
ment enter  into  it  in  detail,  and  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  point  of  principle.  It  appears  to  me 
that  ever  since  the  Suez  Canal  was  con- 
structed it  has  been  felt  that  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  England  that  the  under- 
taking should  have  been  entirely  exe- 
cuted by  a  foreign  Company.  It  is  of 
no  use  discussing  now  the  manner  in 
which  that  state  of  things  came  about. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  imjust  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  to  accuse  mm  of  having 
taken  a  mistaken  view  of  the  situation 
— there  were  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  scheme  of  the  Canal,  as 
it  was  originally  brought  out,  which 
may  naturafiyhave  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  mind  of  a  Minister  in 
his  position  :  —  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Canal  was  made  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  capital,  it  was  made  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  English 
Government,  and  its  management  re- 
mainedinFrench hands.  Therewas,  how- 
ever, a  double  check  on  the  administration 
of  the  company— one  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  other  the  influence 
possessed  over  the  Canal  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  partly  in  his  territorial  capa- 
city of  Ruler  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passed,  and  partly,  also,  as 
being  the  person  most  largely  interested, 
as  a  shareholder,  in  its  success.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  power  of  the  Sultan  over 
M.  Lesseps  and  nis  Company  must  have 
been  in  some  degree  diminished;  and 
when  the  Viceroy  was  anxious  to  sell 
his  shares,  and  when  a  French  Oom<n 
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pany  was  ready  to  buy  theni;  it  was 
clear  that  if  they  had  done  so  their 
power  over  the  Canal  would  haye  become 
more  absolute  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  time.  We  did  not  think  that 
would  be  a  desirable  result,  considering 
that  the  Canal  is  our  high  road  to  India, 
and  that  more  than  three-fourths — I 
believe  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
four-fifths,  of  the  tonnage  passing  through 
it  belongs  to  us.  I  cannot  believe  that 
our  desire  to  have,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, an  increased  control  over  the  Canal 
was  unreasonable.  We  saw  our  way  to 
acquire  the  influence  necessary  for  that 

furpose,  and  we  seized  the  opportunity, 
do  not  in  the  least  care  to  deny  that  the 
transaction  is  one  of  an  unusual  charac- 
ter.   It  is,  I  dare  say,  a  somewhat  out- 
of-the-way  thing  for  the  Government  of 
a  great  State  to  become  shareholders  in 
a  commercial  undertaking ;  but  it  is  an 
equally  peculiar  thing  that  a  foreign 
and  private  Company  should  hold  pos- 
session of  that  which  has  become,  not 
indeed  the  only,  but  the  principal  means 
of  communication  between  England  and 
a  dependency  which   is   in  itself   an 
Empire.    The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) has  referred  to  various  reports  in 
connection   with  this   subject,  and  he 
has  expressed  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  transaction  ought  not  to  have  been 
concluded  without  calling    Parliament 
together  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Now,  I  need  not  point  out — what  the 
noble  Earl  himself  admits,  and  what, 
*  indeed,  is  obvious — ^that  although  the 
Qovemment    may  have    bound   them- 
selves, they  have  not  bound  and  could 
not  bind  Parliament  in  the  matter.    We 
took  upon  ourselves  the  risk  and  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  to  Par- 
liament the  purchase  of  those  shares. 
Legally  and  constitutionally  we  could 
do  notning  more  than  this ;  Parliament 
was  free  to  reject  the  bargain;  and  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  contend  that, 
in  postponing  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
till  the  usual  time,  we  were  not  in- 
fluenced  by  any  imdue  motive.    We 
actedin  that  respect  against  our  own  inte- 
rests.   There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Par- 
liament  had   been  summoned  on  the 
earliest  possible  day  to  become  a  party 
to  the  purchase,  there  would  have  been 
much  less  discussion  than  will  probably 
be  the  case  now,  and  the  transaction 
would  have  been  completed  under  an 
impulse  of  gene^  enthusiasm.  I  do  not. 


however,  think  that  would  have  been 
desirable  on  public  grounds.  I  look  upon 
the  question  as  a  grave  matter,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  deli- 
berate maimer.    If,  then,  any  one  com- 
plains of  delay  because  a  period  of  two 
months  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  before 
Parliament  was  summoned,  in  my  opi- 
nion there  would  have  been  quite  as 
good  reason,  had  Parliament  been  sum- 
moned at  once,  for  complaining  that 
we  were  taking  the  country  by  surprise, 
and  not  affording  the  opportunity  for 
having  the  subject  fully  and  calmly  dis- 
cussed.   I  need  add  nothing  as  to  the 
consideration — though   it   is    one  not 
whoUy  without  importance — that  much 
public  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
assembling  of  Parliament   before  the 
usual  time,  and  that  when  it  does  as- 
semble under  such  circumstances  it  is 
very  often  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
some  of  its  most  useful  Members  who, 
being  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  are 
not  able  to  arrive  in  time  for  its  meet- 
ing.   That,  I  believe,  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  I 
may,  perhaps,   be  allowed  shortly  to 
refer  to  the  view  the  noble  Earl  takes 
as  to  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  trans- 
action, which  I  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing is  certainly  not  its  most  important 
feature.    I  have  good  hopes  that  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  the  bargain  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one.    I  have 
expressed  that  opinion  before,   and  I 
repeat  it ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  financially  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  bargain,  that  would  be  a  considera- 
tion not  to    be  set  against  its  other 
advantages;   and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  should  not  have  been  justified 
in  concluding  the  purchase  merely  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  pay  well.    It 
is  no  part  of  our  business  to  invest  the 
public  money  in  a  foreim  commercial 
imdertaking  because  it  gives  a  good  re- 
turn, and  if  we  had  acted  on  any  ground 
of  that  kind  we  should  be  justly  liable  to 
criticism.    What  we  desired   was    in- 
fluence over  the  administration  of  the 
Canal.    I  have  been  told  that  we  have 
not  obtained  it,  because  the  voting  power 
connected  with   the  shares  which  we 
have  bought   is   limited.    Certainly  I 
cannot  prove  the  contrary.    If  a  man 
denies  that  two  and  two  make  four,  I 
know  of  no  argpiment  that  will  convince 
him;    and  anyone  who  contends  that 
I  you  may  hold  Wo-fifths  of  tbo  capital 
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of  an  undertaking  like  the  Suez  Canal 
and  yet  exercise  no  influence  over  it, 
seems  to  me  to  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.   Holding  that  large  sum,  we  might 
if  we  pleased  create  a  constituency  which 
would  not  be  far  £rom  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body  of  voters,    and  that  is  a 
power    which,    although   we  may  not 
choose  to  exercise  it,  yet  is  not  unimpor- 
tant to  hold  in  reserve.    I  am  supposed 
to  have  said  somewhere— I  believe  in 
Edinburgh — that  I  did  not  think  any 
political  significance  was  to  be  attached 
to  this  transaction.     Now,  my  Lords,  I 
never  made  any  assertion  half  so  foolish. 
I  never  said  that  the  transaction  was  one 
of  no  political  significance.    What  I  did 
say,  and  what  I  now  repeat,  in  answer 
to  the  observations  of  the  noble  Earl,  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  eminently  desirable 
to    repudiate   that   particular  political 
significance  which  by  many  persons — 
not  so  much  in  England  as  abroad — 
has  been  attached  to  it.    It  was  thought 
that   the  purchase  was  made  for  the 
purpose    of   establishing    an  exclusive 
Protectorate  over  Egypt,  and  that  we 
had  adopted  the  very  policy  which  we 
opposed  at  the   time  of  the  Crimean 
War — that  of  a  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.    I  hold  that  to  ascribe  to  us 
a  policy  of  that  kind  is  an  imputation 
on   this   country,  and  one  which  it  is 
desirable  to  repudiate  in  a  most  distinct 
way.      What  we  want  is  an  uninter- 
rupted passage  through  Egypt  and  the 
absence  of  any  foreign  control  over  that 
country.    We  want  no  exclusive  use — ^no 
monopoly — of  the  Canal.  What  we  desire 
is    that    no    such    exclusive   monopoly 
should  be  established  by  others.    We 
have  a  greater  interest  in  the  East  than 
any  other  Power;  but  while  we  desire 
to  maintain  a  free  passage  to  the  East, 
we  are  aware  that  others  have  the  same 
wish,  and  we  are  bound  to  respect  their 
interests,  as  we  expect  our  own  to  be 
respected.    During  the  last  two  or  three 
years    a    good   many   difficulties  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
They  were  not  of  a  very  grave  charac- 
ter, and  they  have  been  adjusted  in  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  manner;  but 
they  were  and  are  constantly  recurring, 
and  it  is  their  recurrence  which  we  de- 
sire to  prevent.    M.  de  Lesseps  has  met 
us  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  him  which  I 
hope  will  result  in  a  settlement  of  the 
various  differences  which  have  itrisen 
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between  the  Company  and  those  who 
use  the  Canal,  and  also  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  English  element  into  the  ma« 
nagement.    I  do  not  speak  of  that  as  a 
result  which  we  are  certain  of  obtaining, 
but  we   have   reason   to   be  hopeful. 
The  state  of  the  case  is  briefly  this — on 
the  one  hand,  we  do  not  cledm  credit 
for  a  deep-laid  and  long-meditated  act 
of  policy.     There   has   been   nothing 
underhand — ^nothing  done  in  secret ;  we 
used   an  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  and  that  was  all.    On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  first  moment  of  natural 
surprise,  I  do  not  believe  there  exists, 
or  has  existed,  in  any  country  in  the 
world  the  slightest  feeling  of  irritation  or 
of  distrust  as  to  our  policy  on  this  subject. 
The   noble   Earl  has  referred  to  the 
financial  mission  of  Mr.  Cave.    The  his- 
tory of  that  mission  is  simple.    Every 
one  knows  that  the  Euler  of  Egypt  has 
been  extremely  active  in  promoting  useful 
public  works  intended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Egypt.    These 
works  are  undertakings  which  involve  a 
large  expenditure  of  capital,  and  which 
are  not  immediately  productive.     The 
result  is  a  certain  amount  of  financial 
embarrassment.   Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  November  last  were  applied  to 
for  the  services  of  two  English  gentle- 
men, experienced  in  financial  matters,  to 
assist  the  Khedive  in  remedying  the  con- 
fusion which  he  stated  to  exist  in  many 
branches  of  his  financial  administration. 
We  were  willing  to  comply  with  that 
request ;  but  it  did  not  appear  altogether 
dear  in  what  capacity  these  gentlemen 
were  to  be  sent  out,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  services  they  were  expected 
to  perform.     We  therefore  thought  it 
better,  before  sending  them  out,  to  send 
some  one  well  acquainted  with  finance 
and  administration  generally,  and  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  ascertain  more  exactly  than 
could  be  done  by  correspondence  what 
it  was  that  the  Khedive  wanted.    We 
thought  it  desirable,  also,  that  the  gen- 
tleman whom  we  sent  should  be  one 
who  might  offer  him  advice  and    be 
able  to  report  to  us  what  the  finan- 
cial   situation    of   Egypt   really   was. 
The  Khedive  readily  accepted  that  offer 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Gtovem- 
ment,  and  gave  Mr.  Cave  a  friendly  and 
even  cordiiu  reception.    The  noble  Earl 
has  referred  to  speculative  transactions 
as  having  oocurxed  in  consequenco  of 
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this  znisaion.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  a 
Government  is  to  abstain  from  doing  any 
act  which  might  lead  people  to  speculate 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  I  really  do  not 
know  what  act  of  any  State  might  not 
be  liable  to  a  similar  objection.  No 
doubt,  there  may  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  m  consequence  of  Mr. 
Cave  s  visit.  If  a  Government  goes  to 
war  with  another,  the  effect  of  that  pro- 
ceeding is  to  raise  the  price  of  horses 
in  the  country  concerned;  but  no  one 
would  accuse  the  Government  in  ques- 
tion of  going  to  war  in  order  to  en- 
courage speculation  in  horses,  or  hold 
them  responsible  for  losses  that  mi^ht 
ensue.  In  the  same  way,  if  speculation 
should  arise  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
sion, we  may  regret  it,  but  we  do  not 
admit  that  the  fault  is  ours.  We  have 
instructed  Mr.  Cave  to  abstain  most 
carefully  from  even  appearing  to  mix 
himself  up  with  any  of  those  financial 
schemes  which  are  frequently  being 
laid  before  the  Khedive,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  de- 
parted from  our  instructions.  We  dis- 
claim all  desire  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Khedive;  but  we 
have  an  interest  in  his  prosperity,  and 
we  have  shown  it,  among  omer  things, 
in  inducing  him,  without  pressure  or 
menace,  but  by  mere  friendly  advice, 
to  withdraw  from  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  unintentional  and  inadvertent  aggres- 
sion on  the  territory  of  Zanzibar.  I  call 
it  ''inadvertent"  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  the 
Khedive,  but  was  an  act  done  by  the 
officer  in  command  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. We  have  also  obtained  from 
the  Khedive  an  assurance  that  he  will 
not  entertain  any  such  projects  as  have 
been  attributed  to  him  of  effecting  the 
conquest  of  Abyssinia.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  an  honourable  peace  will 
before  long  be  concluded  with  that 
country,  and  that  the  Eg3rptian  troops 
will  be  withdrawn.  My  Lords,  I  have 
done  with  Egypt,  and  I  now  turn  to  a 
subject  which  I  fuUy  admit  to  the  noble 
Earl  has  excited  a  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try disproportionate  to  any  practical  re- 
sults which  are  likely  to  arise  out  of  it. 
I  mean  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  our  na- 
tional duties  and  obligations  in  re- 
gard to  slaves  who  may  escape  on 
board  our  vessels  in  the  waters  of  ooun* 


tries  where  Slavery  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  often  agree  with  Mr. 
Bright,  but  I  do  agree  with  what  he  said 
in  a  recent  speech,  when  he  observed  that 
this  subject  was  not  so  free  from  di£B.- 
culty  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  I 
think  that  any  person  acquainted 
with  what  has  passed  will  admit  that 
considerable  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
contradiction  exist  as  to  what  our  ob- 
ligations really  are.  I  have  seen  the 
Circular  that  was  first  put  forward 
and  subsequently  withdrawn  spoken 
of  as  if  it  had  been  a  volunteered  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
Lordships'  experience  may  be,  but  my 
experience  is  that  Government  Depart- 
ments are  not  fond  of  volunteering  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  abstract  pro- 
positions, and  particularly  in  regard  to 
doubtful  questions,  and  where  a  good  deal 
of  unpopularity  may  be  incurred.  The 
fact  is,  that  certain  cases  occiirred  which 
required  that  instructions  should  be 
issued.  The  Government  were  asked 
for  those  instructions,  and  we  were 
boimd  to  supply  them.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  might  have  left  the  officers 
to  act  on  their  own  responsibility;  but 
subject  to  the  condition  that  we  were 
free  to  disavow  their  proceedings  if  we 
did  not  agree  with  them.  That  is  a 
course  which  might  be  convenient  to  the 
Government,  but  it  would  be  an  eva- 
sion of  responsibility,  and  unfair  to 
the  officers  concerned.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  wo  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown.  That  Circular  about  which  so 
much  discussion  has  arisen  was,  as  I 
stated  at  Liverpool,  prepared  by  the 
highest  legal  authority.  It  was  framed 
upon  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  John 
Karslake,  Sir  Bichard  Baggallay,  the 
late  Attorney  General,  and  by  the  pre- 
sent Attorney  General,  Sir  John  Holker. 
We  all  know  what  sort  of  client  a  lay- 
man is  proverbially  said  to  have  when 
he  becomes  his  own  lawyer,  and  for  my 
part,  and  on  behalf  of  my  lay  Col- 
leagues, I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that 
we  did  not  consider  t>urselves  better 
qualified  to  decide  a  point  of  law  than 
tne  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  that  no  Party  con- 
siderations are  involved  in  this  question. 
There  is  no  Pro-Slavery  or  Anti-Slavery 
Party  in  this  country — the  whole  Slavery 
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contest  has  been  dead  and  buried  for  40 
years.  But,  then,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  why,  having  issued  that  Circular, 
we  withdrew  it?  ,  We  suspended  the 
first  Circular  for  two  reasons:  partly 
from,  a  feeling  of  which  I  shall  neyer 
be  ashamed — -that  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
desirable  to  go  against  the  general 
feeling  of  the  coimtry  unless  you  are 
absolutely  obliged  to  do  so,  and  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when.  Parliament  not 
being  in  Session,  detailed  discussion  and 
explanation  are  impossible.  We  had 
another  reason  which  is  equally  in- 
telligible. We  suspended  the  first  Cir- 
cular and  subsequently  withdrew  it,  be- 
cause an  even  Ingher  legal  authority — 
if  it  is  not  invidious  to  say  so— I  mean 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack — ^led  us  to  believe  that  in  that 
matter  we  had  probably  been  wroMly, 
or,  at  any  rate,  doubtfully,  advised,  ffliat 
was  our  position.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  entertained  grave  doubts  of  the 
soimdness  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  in  that 
conflict  of  opinion  we  were  not  prepared 
to  commit  ourselves  to  tiie  defence  of  what 
might  prove  to  be  an  untenable  position. 
As  to  the  Circular  last  issued,  we  are 
prepared  to  contend,  and  we  think  we  can 
prove,  that  it  accurately  represents  the 
state  of  the  law.  We  have  no  wish,  un- 
necessarily, to  set  ourselves  against  a 
strong  and  almost  imiversal  expression  of 
public  feeling ;  and  if  the  public  opinion 
of  this  country  considers  toiat  existing  in- 
ternational rules,  such  as  we  find  them, 
ought  to  undergo  modification,  that 
is  a  residt  which  it  may  not  be  impos- 
sible to  accomplish,  either  by  agreement 
with  other  Powers  or  in  some  other 
manner.  But  the  first  point  is  to  know 
exactly  how  we  stand,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  ascertaining  that  than  to 
obtain  from  a  body  of  men  who  will 
command  general  respect  an  autho- 
ritative and  impartial  declaration  of 
what  our  obligations  and  rights  in  the 
matter  are  supposed  to  be.  The  noble 
Earl  opposite  rather  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
such  a  matter ;  but  I  think  I  recollect 
that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  sat  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Neutrality  Laws — 
which  was  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
policy  as  tms — and  no  one  ever  dis- 
puted that  great  advantage  was  derived 
from  it  in  subsequent  dii^mssions.  So, 
again,  years  ago,  when  I  eat  in  tiie 
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other  House,  various  questions  con- 
nected with  Treaties  of  Extradition, 
upon  which  there  was  considerable 
doubt,  came  before  us;  they  were  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  and  the 
result  was  the  framing  of  the  system 
under  which  our  present  Extradition 
Treaties  have  been  negotiated.  To  what- 
ever extent  we  may  legislate  or  nego- 
tiate, it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  we  should  ascertain,  in  an  autho- 
ritative manner,  what  our  rights  and 
obligations  really  are.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  step  we  have  taken.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  inquiry  will  occupy  any 
length  of  time,  and  when  the  result  is 
known  we  shall  be  prepared  to  act  upon 
it.  I  have  detained  your  Lordships  an 
unreasonable  length,  but  after  the  appeal 
made  to  me  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  con- 
sidering the  various  subjects  of  interest 
on  which  information  is  expected  by  the 
public,  I  could  adopt  no  other  course. 

The  Duke  op  SOMEESET:  My 
Lords,  there  are  two  or  three  observa- 
tions I  wish  to  make.  And  first  with 
regard  to  the  Suez  Canal — and  in  regard 
to  that  I  think  my  noble  Friend  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  Lord  Palmerston 
— ^I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  Lord  Palmerston  upon 
the  subject,  and  therefore  I  am  able 
to  state  fairly  what  his  opinions  were. 
The  noble  Lord  objected  to  the  Canal 
on  these  groimds — He  said  we  have  now 
an  open  course  to  India  for  our  commer- 
cial fleets  and  soldiers,  and  if  new  com- 
munications are  to  be  opened  there  will 
be  competition — for  either  Eussia  or 
France  may  seriously  compromise  our 
communication  with  India.  You  may 
remember  that  at  that  time  there  was  a 
Napoleonic  idea  respecting  Egypt,  to 
the  effect  that  it  might  become  a  French 
appanage,  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  Lord  Palmerston's  mind.  He 
knew  the  hereditary  appetite  for  Egypt 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  and  there- 
fore he  saw  that  great  difficulties  might 
arise.  If  the  Canal  did  not  succeed, 
Suez  would  still  be  a  French  town,  and 
that  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience 
to  our  existing  communication ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  did  succeed,  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  French  party, 
supported  by  the  French  Gtovemment. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  time  preceding 
the  Emperor's  attempt  to  nuuroh  to 
Berlin,  matters  will  wear  a  different 
aspect  from  that  ih^  present  now ;  for 
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had  it  snoceeded,  tlie  Emperor  might 
have  gratified  his  hereditary  appetite 
forE^rpt.  On  that  account  LordPal- 
merston  objected  to  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  the  French,  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  making 
of  this  Canal.  He  said  it  might  not  be 
in  our  time  that  complexities  would 
arise,  but  arise  they  must  from  the 
making  of  that  communication ;  and  we 
know  that  a  year  ago  complications  did 
arise  about  tonnage  dues,  and  the  Com- 
pany wanted  to  stop  the  communication 
altogether.  The  Company  objected  to 
the  exemption  claimed  for  the  parts  of  a 
ship  occupied  by  machinery,  or  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  scdlors,  and 
there  was  a  discussion  at  Constantinople. 
This  was  just  one  of  those  difficulties 
which  justified  Lord  Palmerston  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  Canal.  He  saw  its  adyan- 
tages,  no  doubt,  but  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable the  disadvantages  would  be  greater ; 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  we  are  yet  alto- 
gether clear  of  the  difficulties  the  possi- 
bility of  which  he  foresaw.  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  would  have  been  weU  to 
have  called  Parliament  together  in 
December  last.  If  Parliament  had  met 
in  December,  the  purchase  would  have 
been  approved  with  acclamation,  and 
Parliament  would  have  passed  at  once 
any  measure  that  the  Government  might 
have  proposed.  But  the  feeling  of  the 
country  has  changed  a  little  since  then, 
and  Parliament  will  now  calmly  con- 
sider this  important  matter.  As  to 
the  proposed  Commission  on  the  Slavery 
question,  I  would  ask  whether  it  is 
wise  to  appoint  such  a  Commission  at 
all?  You  cannot  lay  down  any  hard- 
and-fast  rules  applicable  to  every  case ; 
and  you  must  trust  to  the  discretion  of 
individual  officers,  in  the  cases  that  arise, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  judgment. 
Legislation  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to 
the  slave  will  not  be  tolerated  by  this 
country,  and  a  measure  which  may  be 
popukur  here  may  embarrass  us  if  rigidly 
applied  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  at  last  to  trust 
to  the  discretion  of  our  officers,  whom  I 
have  found  on  the  whole  to  act  with 
very  great  judgment  in  these  cases. 
Many  of  them  are  as  it  were  brought  up 
to  the  practice  of  dealing  with  these 
cases  of  slavery,  they  are  constantly  dis- 
cussing them,  and  they  have  a  sreater 
knowledge  of  the  points  involved  than 
can  be  possessed  oy  u§  in  England ; 


because  the  actual  cases  with  all  the 
circumstances  do  not  come  before  us.  In 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Merchant 
Shipping,  I  hope  the  Government  will 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  attempting  to 
put  everything  into  one  Bill,  but  will 
separate  the  construction  and  loading 
of  ships,  the  treatment  of  the  men,  and 
the  subject  of  insurance ;  because  by 
dealing  with  different  branches  of  the 
matter  separately,  they  will  facilitate  the 
passing  of  their  Bills,  and  they  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  future  amendment 
and  consolidation  of  the  law — for  such 
future  amendment  will  be  inevitable — 
and  if  Acts  are  comparatively  short  they 
can  be  repealed  and  re-enacted  with 
Amendments,  which  is  a  far  better  and 
less  puzzling  course  than  to  pass  amend- 
ing BiUs  which  contain  only  ambiguous 
references  to  former  and  inaccessible 
Acts. 

Address  agreed  to,  nemine  diasenfiente, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Lords  with  "White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMnTTEES. 

The  LoBD  Eedesdale  appointed,  ne^ 
mine  dissentiente,  to  take  the  Chair  in  all 
Committees  of  this  House  for  this  Ses- 
sion. 

Committee  foe  Petvilbqes  —  Ap- 
pointed. 

m 

Sub-Committee  foe  the  Jouenals — 
Appointed. 

Appeal  Commotee— Appointed. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Eight 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half 

past  Four  o'clock. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday y  Sth  Fehruari/,  1876. 

The  House  met  at  half  after  One  of 
the  clock. 

A  Message  jfrom  Her  Majesty,  by  the 
Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod — 

*'Me.  Spkakee, 

'*  The  Queen  commands  this  Honour- 
able House  to  attend  Her  Majesty  im- 
mediately, in  the  House  of  Peers." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
House,  went  up  to  attend  Her  Majesty: — 
And  haying  returned ; — 

NEW  WEITS  DXJEINa  THE  RECESS. 

Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House 
— that  lie  had  issued  Warrants  for  New 
Writs,  for  Suffolk  (Western  Division), 
t?.  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  esquire,  de- 
ceased; for  Lancaster  Coimty  (South 
Western  Division),  v,  Charles  Turner, 
esquire,  deceased;  for  Surrey  (Middle 
Division),  v.  Sir  Eichard  Baggallay, 
knight,  Judge  of  Her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Appeal ;  for  Wbitehaven,  v.  George 
Augustus  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
esquire.  Judge  Advocate  General;  for 
Aberdeen  County  (Eastern  Division),  v. 
William  Dingwall  Fordyce,  esquire, 
deceased ;  for  Horsham,  v.  Right  honble. 
Sir  William  Seymour  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
Chief  Charity  Commissioner  for  England 
and  Wales ;  for  Ipswich,  e?.  John  Patte- 
son  Cobbold,  esquire,  deceased;  for 
Wilts  (Southern  Division),  v.  Lord 
Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  Treastirer  of 
Her  Majesty'sHousehold;/or  Salop  (Nor- 
thern Division),  v.  John  Ealpb  Ormsby 
Gore,  esquire,  now  Baro^  Harlech; 
for  Dorset,  *  v.  Henry  Gerard  Sturt, 
esquire,  now  Baron  Almgton ;  for  Bum- 
ley,  V.  Richard  Shaw,  esquire,  deceased ; 
for  Suffolk  (Eastern  Division),  v.  Vis- 
count Mahon,  now  Earl  Stanhope ;  for 
Armagh  Borough,  v,  John  Vance,  es- 
quire; deceased. 


CONTROVEKTED  ELECTION'S. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House,  that  he 
had  received  from  two  of  the  Judges  selected, 
pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act, 
1868,  for  the  trial  of  Election  ^Petitions,  a  Cer- 
tiiicate  and  Reports  relating  to  the  Elections 
for  Durham  County  ^Northern  Division),  and 
for  the  Borough  of  Armagh.  And  the  same 
were  seyerally  read. 


NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

John  Ireland  Blackbume,  esquire,  for 
Lancaster  County  (South  Western  Divi- 
sion); Thomas  Thomhill,  esquire,  for 
Suffolk  (Western  Division)  ;  Daniel 
Thwaites,  esquire, /or  Blackburn;  Lord 
Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  for  Wilts 
(Southern  Division);  Eobert  Henry 
Hurst,  esquire,  for  Horsham ;  Honble. 
Edward  Henry  Trafalgar  Digby,  for 
Dorset;  Sir  James  John  Trevor  Law- 
rence, baronet,  for  Surrey  (Middle  Divi- 
sion); Thomas  Clement  Cobbold,  es- 
quire, for  Ipswich ;  Sir  Alexander 
Hamilton  Gordon,  for  Aberdeen  County 
(Eastern  Division) ;  George  De  La  Poer 
Beresford,  e8quire,/or  Armagb  Borouffb ; 
Stanley  Leighton,  esquire,  for  Salop 
(Northern  Division) ;  Eight  honble. 
George  Augustus  Frederick  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  for  Whitehaven. 

NEW  WRITS  ISSUED. 

For  Berkshire,  v.  Eichard  Benyon, 
esquire,  Manor  of  Northstead ;  for  Leo- 
minster, V,  Eichard  Arkwright,  esquire, 
Chiltem  Himdreds; /or  Mandiester,  v. 
William  Eomaine  Oallender,  esquire, 
deceased. 

PRIVILEGES. 

Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges be  appointed. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 

Bill "  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clandestine  Outlawries,"  read  the  first 
time ;  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  FROM  THE 
THRONE. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  reported,  That  this 
House  has,  this  day,  attended  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  make,  by  Her 
Chancellor,  a  most  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; of  which,  Mr.  Speaker  said,  he 
had,  for  greater  accuracy,  obtained  a 
Copy : — 

And  Mr.  Sfeakeb  read  it  to  the 
House. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 
MAJESTTS  MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

Mb.  EIDLET  rose  to  more  that  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesfyi  in  answer  to  Her  Majesty'^ 
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Most  Ghraoious  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
and  said — Sir:  It  was  with  the  most 
lively  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we 
received  some  time  ago  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty  to  open  Her  Parliament  this 
year  in  person;  and  I  rejoice  that  it 
is  my  privilege  this  day  to  congratu- 
late this  House  and  the  country  upon 
the  happy  circumstance  that  no  un- 
toward event,  no  anxiety  for  friend  or 
family,  no  ill  health  of  her  own,  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  a 
purpose  so  agreeable  alike  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  to  the  nation. 

Nor  is  it,  Sir,  of  less  fortunate  omen 
that  Her  Majesty  is  able  to  announce 
to  Parliament  ike  brilliant  progress 
which  her  son,  ffis  Eoyal  Higlmess  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  now  making  through 
that  vast  Empire,  which  will  shortly, 
as  we  are  led  to  day  to  hope,  bring 
tmder  such  happy  auspices  a  new  title 
to  Her  Crown.  There  have  been,  Sir, 
anxieties — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say, 
grave  anxieties — attending  the  journey ; 
there  have  been  heavy  responsibilities 
thrown  upon  those  who  have  had  the 
charge  of  a  progress  which  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  history — certainly  not  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  Grown.  But 
we  are  assured,  Sir,  to-day,  that  those 
anxieties  and  fears  have  so  far  proved 
groundless ;  we  know  that  the  ordering 
of  that  journey  has  been  marked  by 
the  most  signal  foresight  and  success. 
The  people  of  this  country,  Sir,  are 
following  with  the  keenest  attention 
the  incidents  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
triumphal  visit,  v^hich  are  so  drama- 
tically brought  before  them  day  by 
day:  they  are  realizing  with  a  vivid 
distinctness,  which  cannot  but  have  the 
happiest  results,  something  of  the  vast 
and  varied^  interests  which  attach  to 
the  history,  the  religion,  the  civilization 
of  those  older  races  who  are  with  them 
the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  who 
are  receiving  Her  son  with  so  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  a  welcome.  They  appre- 
ciate to  the  fullest  extent  the  energy  and 
self-devotion  for  the  public  good  of 
which  His  Boyal  Higlmess  is  giving  so 
conspicuous  an  illustration.  They  can 
understand  —  for  have  they  not  expe- 
rience of  it  themselves  ? — how  his  uni- 
form kindliness  and  courtesy  is  winning 
the  hearts  alike  of  Princes  and  people, 
and  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it  an  en- 
during influence  for  good  upon  the 
relations  between  us  and  those  vast  mil* 


lions  whom  it  is  our  lot  to  govern.  It 
is,  Sir,  I  make  bold  to  say,  the  hope  and 
the  expectation  of  this  House  that  when 
His  Boyal  Highness  shall  have  happily 
returned  among  us,  he  will  be  found  not 
only  to  have  enlarged  his  personal  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  those  deeply 
interesting  subjects  of  the  Throne  to 
which  he  will  at  some  period — we  hope 
alongdistantperiod — succeed,  but  to  have 
achieved  a  great  and  valuable  work  in 
aiding  to  consolidate  and  harmonize  that 
magnificent  inheritance. 

It  happens,  Sir,  in  accordance  with 
the  line  of  thought  evoked  by  this  im- 
portant circumstance  in  our  history,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  this  year  is  em- 
phatically that  of  the  Sovereign  of  a 
great  people,  who  with  their  large  pos- 
sessions have  responsibilities  equally 
great  of  which  they  cannot  divest  them- 
selves. It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that 
our  relations  with  all  Foreign  Powers 
are  cordial,  and  to  know  that  we  are 
everywhere  at  peace.  But  the  House 
this  day  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
vast  group  of  questions  relating  to  the 
East,  of  which  that  commonly  kaown  as 
the  Eastern  Question  is  but  one  in  the 
series,  and  the  extreme  importcmce  of 
which  to  our  Imperial  interests  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Sir,  in  the  far  East,  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  a  serious  struggle  has 
been  again  avoided  with  that  hugeEmpire 
of  China,  the  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  which  is  of  such  importance, 
as  weU  directly  to  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  this  country  as  indirectly  to  tho 
finance  and  revenue  of  India.  Happily, 
the  reasonable  and  firm  demands  of 
our  Minister  at  Pekin  were,  though 
only  at  the  last  moment,  acceded  to, 
and  Her  Majesty  is  able  to  assure  us 
that  an  investigation,  in  which  She  her- 
self is  represented,  is  being  officially 
conducted  into  the  outrage  committed 
upon  the  English  expedition  sent  from 
Burmah  to  the  Western  Provinces  of 
China,  and  that  She  awaits  with  con- 
fidence a  successfiil  result  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Malayan  Peninsula  has  been  the 
scene  of  an  outbreak  which  has  cost  us 
more  than  one  valuable  life;  but  the 
war — ^if  war  it  can  be  called — has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  signal  skill 
and  courage.  I  fear,  however,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  difficulties  have  alto- 
gether been  disposed  of.  They  are 
difficulties  of  a  find  which  invariably 
threaten  great  Powers  who,  from  out* 
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lying  settlements,  and  with  small  avail- 
able resources,  have  to  control,  without 
governing,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  some 
region  just  beyond  their  frontier.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible 
always  to  provide  beforehand  for  every 
contingency  which  may  arise  from  such 
imdefinable  relations,  and  it  too  often 
happens  that  we  have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  some  fearless  servant  of  the 
Crown,  who  is  performing  his  mission 
alone  and  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  in 
the  name  of  a  nation  great  indeed  and 
powerful,  but  powerful  only  in  his  case 
to  avenge  the  outrage  of  which  he  has 
been  the  victim. 

Sir,  it  is  to  a  problem  somewhat 
similar  in  character  that  the  recent  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Cape 
Government  and  the  Colonial  Office 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced.  It  seemed  very 
desirable  that  all  the  English  and  Dutch 
communities  of  the  South  Coast  of  AMca 
should  agree  in  some  common  policy 
towards  the  Natives  of  the  interior,  and 
should  provide  for  some  common  defence 
in  case  a  Native  war  should  imhappily 
arise.  Lord  Carnarvon  accordingly  sug- 
gested a  Conference  of  delegates  from 
the  various  Colonies,  and  proposed  also 
that  they  should  consider  the  expediency 
of  forming  a  Federation.  The  proposal, 
however,  was  not  received  with  universal 
approval  at  the  Cape,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  suspended.  Whether  it  be 
ultimately  adopted  or  not,  it  is  strongly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Papers  which  have 
been  promised  by  the  Government  will 
show  fliat  the  good  feeling  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  has  in 
no  degree  been  impaired;  and  that  if 
there  has  been  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  proposal,  that 
misunderstanding  has  been  removed. 

Some  few  years  ago,  Sir,  a  private 
Company,  originated  and  promoted  by 
one  courageous  and  determined  man, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  it,  commenced  a  bold  project, 
which  was  to  open  through  ^;ypt  a 
new  highway  between  the  Eastern  world 
and  the  nations  of  the  West.  They 
were  not  supported  by  English  capital 
— ^they  were  even  opposed  by  English 
Ministers.  But  their  project  proved 
a  success,  and  England  discovered  that 
a  thoroughfare  had  been  created  which 
it  was  aosolutely  indispensable  to  her 
political,  no  less  than  ner  commercial, 
connection  with  the  East  should  be  open 
to  the  passage  of  her  idiips.     From 

Mr.  Ridley 


the  first  the  international  character  of 
the  Canal  has  been  acknowledged  both 
by  the  Euler  of  Egypt  and  the  Porte ; 
but  the  controversy  on  the  tonnage  dues 
showed  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
between  us,  as  the  principal  customers 
of  the  Canal,  and  the  shareholders,  no 
less  than  the  inconveniences  and  even 
quarrels  which  might  follow  from  the 
zeal  of  a  foreign  Government  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  Company. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  country  re- 
ceived with  almost  unanimous  approval 
the  announcement  that  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  intended  to  propose  to 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  purchase 
of  those  shares  in  the  Company  which 
were  held  by  the  Khedive.  It  was 
understood  that  an  opportunity  had 
offered  itself  for  us  to  give  timely 
aid  to  one  of  the  origin^  owners — 
who  held  these  shares  in  ''trust,"  as 
it  had  been  declared,  ''for  European 
nations" — and  to  become  at  the  same 
time  one  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  Canal  by  property  as  well  as  by 
policy.  It  was  thought  that  this  op{)or- 
tuniiy  had  been  rapidly  and  promptly 
seized,  and  that  the  legitimate  influence 
of  England  in  a  highway  of  such  vital 
importance  to  her  had  been  secured,  or 
at  least  strengthened,  in  a  manner  least 
likely  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  its 
founders,  or  to  give  rise  to  foreign 
jealousies  or  suspicions ;  and  it  was  taken 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  activity,  foresight, 
and  resolution  at  the  head  of  our  affairs. 
The  House  and  the  country  now  look 
with  ea^er  interest  to  the  utterances  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the 
subject.  Their  action  will,  doubtless,  be 
subjected  to  the  severest  criticism ;  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction 
that  the  verdict  will  be  one  of  ap- 
proval, and  that  it  will  be  held  that 
Ministers  have,  by  this  bold  but  pesu^ef  ul 
stroke  of  policy,  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion and  vindicated  the  dignity  of  the 
Empire. 

^tagonism,  Sir,  of  race  and  religion, 
which  18  so  important  a  factor  in  all 
Eastern  questions,  is  again  giving  great 
cause  for  anxiety  in  some  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  in  Europe.  An  insur- 
rection, which  has,  happily,  not  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, has  been  excited  by  the  long 
unredressed  grievances,  principally  agra- 
rian; under  which  the  Onristian  popula-* 
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tion  in  those  Provinces  have  suffered. 
The  (Government  of  the  Sultan  has 
failed  to  offer  reforms  which  would 
satisfy  the  insurgents,  and  has  been 
imable  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection 
by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  the  three 
Northern  Powers,  who  have  aU  along 
been  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  have 
invited  the  Western  Powers  to  concur  in 
a  Note  which  should,  in  a  Mendly  man- 
ner but  with  explicit  firmness,  invite  the 
Porte  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
specific  reforms — ^these  reforms  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Powers,  the  minimum 
which  coxdd  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
insurgents,  to  effect  a  permanent  and 
not  a  delusive  cure,  and  to  remove  the 
dan^rs  to  which  the  Powers  most 
neany  concerned  are  exposed.  I  do  not 
doubt.  Sir,  that  it  will  be  thought  that 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  has  pursued 
a  wise  and  prudent  policy  in  giving  a 
general  support  to  Count  Andrassy's 
Note.  The  initiative  has  been  most 
naturally  and  properly  taken  by  Austria 
and  the  two  neighbouring  Powers ;  but 
a  consideration  of  our  whole  Eastern 
interests  in  their  broadest  sense  shows 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
stand  aloof,  had  we  even  wished  it; 
while  the  approval  and  concurrence  of 
England,  whose  history  is  so  full  of 
fiiendliness  towards  the  authority  and 
Empire  of  the  Sultan,  would  seem  to  be 
a  fiuiher  guarantee  that  the  requests  so 
proffered  are  reasonable  and  moderate, 
and  to  give  additional  reason  for  the  hope 
that  this  friendly  intervention  will  be 
successM.  Our  expectations  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  Note  seem,  fortunately,  to 
have  been  so  far  realized,  and  we  may 
hope  that  we  may  now  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  action  of  the  Powers  most 
directly  interested  to  assist  in  re-assuring 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

Sir,  the  responsibilities  which  attach 
to  the  position  which  we  hold  among 
Nations  have  been  this  year  pressed 
forcibly  home  to  the  most  indifferent 
spectator  of  events  by  the  prominence 
which  circumstances  have  lately  given 
to  our  relations  to  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade.  For  many  years  we  have  set 
ourselves  a  noble  task,  and  have  been 
expending  money  and  lives  in  suppress- 
ing, so  far  as  we  could,  the  infamous 
tr^c  in  human  life  which  is  stiU  the 
disgrace  of  many  parts  of  the  world. 
"Wherever  we  have  had  the  control  oyer 


it  we  have  abolished — sometimes  at 
heavy  cpst,  but  a  cost  we  have  never 
grudged — the  institution  of  Slavery,  so 
tiiat  it  is  our  proud  boast  that  the  slave 
who  sets  his  foot  on  British  soil,  or  upon 
a  British  ship  on  the  high  seas,  is  at  once 
a  free  man.  There  are  still,  however, 
some  independent  Powers  which  tolerate 
or  maintain  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
and  with  many  of  these  we  are  of  neces- 
sity brought  mto  contact — ^with  some  of 
them  we  have  treaty  engagements.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
doctrine  elsewhere  so  easy  of  applica- 
tion is  surrounded  with  delicate  com- 
plications when  our  ships,  being  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  such  coun- 
tries, become  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions not  only  of  international  law,  but 
of  international  comity.  To  have  carried 
our  practice  as  far  as  some  persons  would 
seem  to  wish  we  had  done  would  have, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  involved  us  in  more 
than  one  war,  and  that  not  with  unim- 
portant only  or  least  powerful  nations. 
We  have,  in  fact,  Sir,  to  consider,  not 
so  much  what  we  should  wish  to  do  were 
our  Empire  absolutely  universal,  but 
what  our  power — great  indeed,  but  still 
limited — will  permit  us  to  do ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  well  advised  in  taking 
the  course  which  they  propose  in  order 
to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  extent  of 
our  existing  powers  and  ooligations.  It 
is  well  that  the  extremely  imperfect  in- 
formation which  prevails  upon  this  sub- 
ject should  be  supplemented,  and  that  the 
whole  coimtry  should  be  completely  and 
thoroughly  aware  how  we  stand  in  this 
matter ;  for  so  only  can  the  action  of  the 
Executive  in  cases  offcen  very  difficult  and 
complicated  be  fairly  and  adequately 
judged  by  public  opinion — so  best  will 
their  hands  be  strengthened  in  carrying 
out  to  the  fuUest  practicable  extent  the 
glorious  traditional  policy  of  this  country. 
The  House  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
contemplate  legislation  this  Session  on 
the  subject  of  Merchant  Shipping,  and 
it  may,  no  doubt,  be  anticipated  that 
it  is  intended  to  put  this  measure,  or 
these  measures,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Session.  No  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  could  afford  to  ignore  the 
state  of  public  feeling  throughout  the 
country  upon  this  subject.  But  in  this 
state  of  public  feeling  lies  also  their 
opportunity,  and   it   appears  to  be  a 
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peculiarly  favourable  one ;  for  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  has  been  set  going — in 
a  manner  familiar  to  us  all,  and  one 
calculated  to  do  incite  honour  to  the 
feelings,  at  aU  events,  and  impulses  of 
its  principal  originator — ^if  there  has 
been  set  going  under  these  circumstances 
a  motive  power  the  value  of  which  can 
hardly  be  overstated,  it  is  also,  happily, 
the  case  that  the  passions  and  prejudices 
which  have  on  some  sides,  naturally  per? 
haps,  been  aroused,  have  had  time  to 
calm  so  that  this  House  approaches  the 
discussion  enriched  by  much  experience 
and  backed  by  public  sentiment  which  is, 
perhaps,  aU  the  more  strong  because  it  is 
less  demonstrative.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
be  sustained  that  our  mercantile  navy, 
has  deteriorated,  whether  in  regard  to 
its  officers,  its  safety  of  carriage,  or  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  foreim 
countries.  There  is,  however,  unhappUy 
reason  to  believe  both  that  the  condition 
of  the  sailors  is  unsatisfactory  and  that 
some  part  of  the  annual  loss  at  sea  is 
preventible.  It  is  this  latter  point — the 
condition,  that  is  of  the  ship — which  is, 
perhaps,  most  before  the  mind  of  the 
public;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  other  point  may 
not  be  forgotten,  and  that  measures  may 
be  taken,  so  far  as  by  legislation  it  is 
possible,  to  increase  the  supply  and  im- 
prove the  circumstances  of  the  men — 
especially  in  our  sailing  vessels — upon 
the  efficiency  of  whom  the  security  of  a 
voyage  so  much  depends.  In  dealing 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  it 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  if  I  venture  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  one 
great  principle  which  should,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  g^de  this  and  indeed  all 
legislation.  It  has  been  hitherto,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  the  imiform  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government — and  I 
doubt  not  we  may  confidently  reckon 
upon  its  continuance — to  require  those 
who  have  the  most  personal  interest  and 
experience  in  the  particular  *  subject- 
matter  to  be  responsible  for  effecting 
any  result  which  the  Legislation  declares 
desirable,  and  then  to  maintain  a  Go- 
vernment control  over  that  responsibHiiy. 
In  this  case  it  is  the  shipowner,  and  the 
shipowner  only,  who  can  look  effectually 
to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  it  should, 
therefore,  be  our  policy  to  seek  to  make 
his  responsibility  a  reality.  We  may, 
perhaps,  do  sometbing^tbough  it  will,  I 


fear,  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  attempt 
— ^in  the  way  of  preventing  insurance 
being  a  temptation  to  negligence  or  crime ; 
but,  our  object  being  to  see  that  the 
dishonest  shipowner  does  that  which  the 
honest  shipowner  already  does,  we 
must  rely  in  the  end  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  liability.  From  this  point 
of  view  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
impose  regulations  or  precautions  of  too 
minute  or  too  rigid  a  character.  We 
should  put  all  facilities  for  securing 
safety  in  the  way  of  the  owner,  and 
remove  as  far  as  we  can  all  hindrances  : 
we  should  simplify  and  consolidate  the 
law  which  he  has  to  obey,  and,  being 
then  in  a  better  position  to  provide  for  a 
greater  degree  of  publicity  and  liability, 
we  might  confidently  hope  to  eradicate 
much  of  that  which  now  casts  some  dis* 
credit  upon  a  noble  profession. 

Sir,  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  con- 
stituency in  the  main  agricultural,  I 
rejoice  that  among  the  few  home  topics 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  there  has  been 
found  place  for  the  subject  of  Primary 
Education,  and  for  the  promise  of  some 
further  relief  to  Local  Burdens.  Let  me 
say  this  only — ^for  I  fear  to  weary  the 
House — on  this  latter  point.  I  take  it  as 
a  happy  augury  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  seen  their  way  to  this 
mention  of  it.    I  trust  it  may  be  the 

?relude  to  a  determined  effort — of  which 
believe  they  are  well  capable — not 
only  to  redress  inequalities  in  taxation, 
but  to  bring  simplicity  and  order  into 
the  chaos  of  local  management.  The 
Agricultural  Children's  Act,  passed  as  it 
was  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
has  not  been  absolutely  a  dead  letter, 
but  still  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  inoperative.  As  far  as  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
are  concerned — if  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  make  this  one  allusion  personal  to 
them — ^I  will  venture  to  assert  that  such 
an  Act  was  not  required  for  the  children 
of  the  Northumbrian  peasant.  That 
it  was  demanded  in  some  other  parts — 
perhaps  most  parts — of  England  was 
and  is,  unhappily,  the  case ;  and  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  whatever  measure  may 
be  passed,  whether  to  improve  this  Act 
or  to  supplement  the  main  Act  of  1 870, 
that  it  will  be  an  operative  one,  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  of  such  elasticity 
as  not  to  inflict  unnecessary  nmchinery 
or  expense  u|>oii  districts  where  it  is  not 
required, 
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€B7,  there  is  one  other  topic  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  to  whichit  would  iU-beoome 
me  not  to  allude.  Anything  which  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  place,  be  it  school 
or  be  it  University,  where  so  many  of  his 
not  least  enjoyable  days  were  passed, 
and  to  which  he  owes  so  large  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  anything  that  may  be 
usefiU  in  his  maturer  life,  most  always 
command  the  sympathies  and  interests  of 
every  man;  and  that  sympathy  and 
those  interests  cannot  but  be  intensi- 
fied when  they  are  bound  up  with  the 
well-being  of  either  of  our  great  English 
Universities,  which  have  exercised  so 
deep  an  influence  upon  our  national 
history.  Every  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man,  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  any 
one  whose  direct  connection  with  his  old 
ooUege  has  been  only  recently  severed, 
must  have  been  watching  with  close 
interest  the  efforts  which  have  been 
goine  on  within  those  old  walls  with 
which  he  is  so  familiar  to  increase  their 
utility  to  the  nation,  no  less  than  the 
growing  interest  which  has  been  taken 
in  them  by  the  outside  public,  by  whom 
their  system,  their  discipline,  and  their 
constitution  have  been  hitherto,  perhaps, 
but  little  understood.  Such  a  man  wUl 
liail  with  satisfaction  any  legislation 
which  will  conduce  to  the  more  profit- 
able employment  of  the  endowments,  the 
extent  of  which  has  now  been  accurately 
ascertained.  But  he  will  trust,  too,  that 
Parliament  will  touch  these  old  institu- 
tions with  a  tender  hand ;  that  it  will 
enact  enabling  and  not  restrictive  mea- 
sures ;  that  it  will  not  do  anything 
towards  destroying  the  independence  or 
usefulness  of  the  collegiate  system,  while 
it  aims  at  making  these  Universities  the 
centres  of  study  and  the  homes  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  literary  research. 

Sir,  the  Session  which  has  this  day  been 
inaugurated  is  not  one  which  appears 
likely  to  be  characterized  by  history  as 
one  which  has  witnessed  numerous  large 
domestic  reforms.  ThdX  it  will  see  much 
useful  work  in  this  direction  is  the  hope 
and  trust  of  all  of  us ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while it  opens  upon  us  with  the  prospect 
of  being  signalized  by  wider  oelibera- 
tions,  which  will  call  forth  the  greatest 
qualities  of  debate,  and  display  to  a 
raller  extent  than  for  years  past  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. For  myself,  I  have  felt  most 
deeply  sensible  of  the  grave  responsi- 

Inlity  mder  ^biob  I  haye  f^ttempt^  to 
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fulfil  the  duly  which  I  have  undertaken, 
and  of  the  kind  and  forbearing  indul- 
gence which  the  House  has  extended  to 
me  in  performing  it.  I  thank  them 
most  heartily  for  this  favour  received  at 
their  hands,  and  will  conclude  by  moving 
that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  in  answer  to  and  in  the 
terms  of  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  hon.  Member 
accordingly  moved — 

''That  an  humble  Address  bo  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the 
Most  Gracious  Speech  which  Her  Majesty  has 
addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  Her  relations  with  all  Foreign 
Powers  continue  to  be  of  a  cordial  character : 

"To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  Her  Majesty  has  considered  it  Her  duty 
not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  efforts  now  being 
made  ^by  allied  and  friendly  Governments  to 
bring  about  a  pacification  of  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  has  accordingly,  while  respecting  the 
independence  of  the  Porte,  joined  in  urging  on 
the  Sultan  the  expediency  of  adopting  such 
measures  of  administrative  reform  as  may 
remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent  on  the 
part  of  his  Christian  subjects : 

"  Himibly  to  (thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  Her  Majesty  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase, subject  to  the  sanction  of  ParHament, 
the  shares  which  belonged  to  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  in  the  Suez  Canal : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Mjyesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  the  representations  which  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Chinese  Government,  as  to  the 
attack  made  in  the  course  of  last  year  on  the 
Expedition  sent  from  Burmah  to  the  "Western 
Provinces  of  China,  have  been  received  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
that  lamentable  outrage  are  now  the  subject  of 
an  inquiry: 

"To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  rejoice  to 
learn  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  during 
his  journey  tiirough  India,  and  that  we  join  in 
regarding  the  hearty  affection  with  which  ho 
has  been  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Indian  sub- 
jects as  an  assurance  that  they  are  happy  under 
Her  Majesty's  rule,  and  loyal  to  Her  Throne : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  remind- 
ing us  that  at  the  time  the  direct  Gk)vemment 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire  was  transferred 
to  the  Crown,  no  formal  addition  was  made  to 
tho  ityle  aa4  titlee  of  the  ffoverdgn,  an4  for 
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informing  ns  Uiat  Her  Majesty  deems  the  pre- 
sent a  fitting  opportunity  for  supplying  the 
omission. 

'*  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  [directions  have  been  given  for  the 
issue  of  a  Boyal  [Ck>mmission  to  inquire  into  all 
Treaty  engagements  and  other  International 
obligations  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  the  action  of  British  national 
ships  in  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign  States, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  for  Her  Majesty's 
ships  and  their  commanders  abroad  greater 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  M«yesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  a  Bill  will  be  introduced  for  the 
punishment  of  Slave  Traders  who  are  subjects 
of  Native  Indian  Princes : 

*^To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  general  prosperity  of  Her  Ck)lo- 
nial  Empire  has  continued  to  advance : 

'^  To  join  with  Her  Majesty  in  trusting  that 
the  operations  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  in 
Malay  have  restored  order  and  re-estabUshed 
the  "just  influence  and  authority  of  this 
CJountry : 

''  Himibly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  directing 
the  Estimates  of  the  year  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  without  delay : 

''Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  our 
careful  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  mea- 
sures which  [may  be  submitted  to  us,  and  that 
we  earnestly  join  in  Her  Majesty's  prayer  that 
our  deliberations  may,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, result  in  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
Her  Majesty's  people." 

Mr.MULHOLLAND:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Sir,  I  rise  to  second  the  Address  which 
has  just  been  read  and  moved  so  elo- 
quently by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Northumberland;  and,  in  so  doing,  I 
have  tiie  pleasure  at  the  outset  of  adding 
my  testimony  to  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber as  to  the  great  satisfaction  that  has 
been  felt,  not  only,  I  believe,  by  all  the 
Members  of  this  House,  but  by  sdl  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  presence  to-day. 
When  we  last  assembled  here  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion,  there  was  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  for  the  cause  which  then 
deprived  us  of  that  most  gracious  pre- 
sence ;  that  cause  happily  no  longer  ex- 
ists, and  I  am  sure  that  I  express  a 
unanimous  feeling,  when  I  say  uiat  on 
this  occasioii  the  pleasure  is  not  less  in- 


tense and  universal.  I  do  not  propose, 
following  as  I  do  the  hon.  Member  who 
has  moved  the  Address,  to  refer  to  the 
various  topics  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
with  the  same  completeness  of  detail  in 
which  they  have  been  already  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  House  in  his 
eloquent  speech.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
travel  again  over  much  of  the  same 
ground,  which,  although  to  some  extent 
inevitable,  I  desire  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid.  But  even  at  the  risk  of  repe- 
tition, the  subject  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions is  too  important  not  to  be  alluded 
to  in  its  usual  order  of  precedence. 
There  has  been  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  forget  the  intricacy  and  closeness  of 
the  ties  which,  notwithstanding  our  in- 
sular position,  bind  our  interests  and 
those  of  foreign  countries  together.  If 
politicalTy  we  may  seem  of  all  nations 
the  most  independent,  yet  commercially, 
from  the  extent  and  ramifications  of  our 
trade,  our  interests  are  the  most  diffused 
and  interwoven  with  those  of  others, 
and  foreign  complications  would  be  the 
sure  prelude  to  commercial  disturbance 
and  social  distress  at  home.  Self-inte- 
rest, therefore,  not  less  than  higher 
considerations,  demands  that  England 
should  not  pursue  a  policy  of  isolation ; 
that  she  should  not  abdicate  her  place 
among  the  great  European  Powers,  but 
should  hold  it  with  firmness  and  dignity. 
Sucli  has  been  the  attitude  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  and  the  satisfaction 
will  be  general  in  learning  that  as  a 
result  Her  Majesty's  remtions  with 
Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  of  a 
cordi^  nature.  The  influence  of  this 
country  thus  acquired  and  retained  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  exerted — as  it 
has  been  hitherto — to  promote  the  cause 
of  justice  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Although,  the  clouds  show  some  signs 
of  brewing — and  I  hope  may  soon  be 
dispersed — the  political  norizon  is  not  so 
serene  as  it  was  during  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament.  The  insurrection  that 
has  broken  out  in  one  of  the  Turkish 
provinces,  as  referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  was  not,  apparently,  of  itself 
important ;  but  that  Empire  contains 
so  much  explosive  material  that  any 
disturbance,  however  local,  must  neces- 
sarily cause  imeHsiness.  Even  those  who 
believe  that  the  existing  position  of 
affairs  in  Turkey  is  not  satismctory,  nor 
likely  to  be  permanent,  may  well  fear 
that  any  alternative  at  present  possible 
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would  be  still  more  pregnant  with 
danger.  It  will,  therefore,  be  considered 
a  source  of  congratulation  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  used  her  influence  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  Gbeat  Powers,  not 
only  towards  the  removal  of  any  griev- 
ances of  which  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  may  have  cause  to  complain, 
but  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  uie  Ottoman  Empire. 
England  is  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  government,  peace,  and 
order  in  we  Et^t  of  Europe,  not  only 
as  the  greatest  commercial  nation,  not 
only  as  a  great  European,  but  as  a  great 
Asiatic  Power.  The  Turkish  Empire 
lies  between  us  and  India,  and  events 
that  might  disturb  the  peace  of  such  a 
highway  would  be  to  England  events  of 
direct  and  vital  concern.  This  is  true, 
especially  with  regard  to  Egypt.  A  few 
years  ago  the  genius  of  an  eminent 
French  engineer,  by  piercing  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  that  connects  Africa  with 
Asia,  reversed  the  revolution  that  had 
been  previously  effected  by  Yasco  de 
Gama,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  and 
apparently  natural  channel,  the  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  East. 
The  importance  of  the  complete  freedom 
of  such  a  pass^B^  once  opened  is  imi- 
versal,  but  to  &gland  it  is  supreme. 
The  key  of  it  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  private — not  even  to  any  national 
— ^keepmg,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
an  unexampled  warmth  and  unanimity 
of  approv^  that  the  people  of  this 
country  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
provisional  purchase  by  Her  Majesty's 
UDvemment  of  the  BIhedive  of  i^ypt's 
interest  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Sir,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  House  will  approve 
and  confirm  that  purchase.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  alternative  was  not 
whether  this  large  share  of  the  ownership 
of  a  Canal  that  to  England  is  an  artery 
of  her  life-blood  should  be  retained  by 
the  Kiedive  or  acquired  by  us — it  was 
whether  it  should  be  acquired  by  us,  or 
by  another  nation.  It  was  natural  that 
after  the  first  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  purchase  had  some- 
what subsided,  the  ingenuity  of  hostile 
critidsm  should  seek  to  depreciate  the 
bargain.  Although  it  is  commerce  that 
will  be  most  directly  benefited,  we  must 
look  at  it,  not  as  a  commercial  but  as  a 
political  transaction;  and  when  it  is 
asked  in  what  way  will  our  position  be 
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improved  by  a  part  ownership  of  the 
Canal,  the  instinct  of  the  coimtry,  wiser 
than  tiie  critics,  replies,  that  in  the  event 
of  danger  from  any  cause  threatening 
the  freedom  of  the  passage,  our  national 
influence  must  be  thereby  increased; 
and  that  if  the  international  freedom  of 
the  Ccmal  has  not  been  secured,  at  least 
a  most  important  step  has  been  taken 
towards  its  ultimate  security.  Sir,  I 
believe  that  I  echo  the  national  convic- 
tion when  I  say  that  the  coimtry  is  in- 
debted to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
the  vigour  and  courage  shown  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  in  assimiing  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  act  for  which  there  could  be 
no  precedent,  because  the  occasion  was 
unprecedented.  It  will  be  now  clearly 
understood  that  England  considers  India 
a  vital  part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  she 
will  not  shrink  from  any  effort  or  any 
sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  "Wlien  during  last  Session 
it  was  announced  that  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to 
visit  India,  the  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  unmingled  pleasure.  The 
results  of  that  visit  appear  to  have  even 
exceeded  our  expectations.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  from  Her  Majesty  that  it  has 
not  injured  the  health  of  His  Boyal 
Highness,  and  his  presence  has  shown 
or  evoked  a  feeling  of  personal  loyalty 
among  all  classes  of  the  Native  popula- 
tion for  which  we  were  perhaps  scarcely 
prepared.  It  has  also,  by  bringing  to- 
gether in  the  State  ceremonials  the  dif- 
ferent Native  Princes,  probably  given 
them  a  common  pride  in  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire^a  greatness  of  which,  as 
dignitaries,  they  themselves  to  some  ex- 
tent partake.  We,  too,  when  we  have 
read  of  the  assemblage  of  those  feudatory 
Princes,  have  perhaps  realized  the  great- 
ness of  that  Eastern  Empire  as  we  never 
realized  it  before.  The  well-known  tact 
and  courtesy  of  His  Royal  Highness 
have  produced  in  India  the  best  effects, 
and  in  England  the  result  of  his  visit 
will  not  be  less  beneficial  if  it  lead  us 
to  take  more  interest  in  that  great 
country,  to  realize  more  truly  its  extent 
and  importance,  and  if  it  unites  us  in  a 
closer  sympathy  with  our  feUow-subjects 
there.  The  time,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  happily  chosen  for  Her 
Majesty  to  crown  this  great  Empire  that 
we  have  built  up  in  the  East,  by  assum- 
ing a  title  lon^  foreshadowed  by  events. 
That  H^r  Majesty  should  now  become 
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Empress  of  India,  in  fact  as  she  has  long 
been  in  name,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
graceful  symbol  of  the  more  intimate 
connection  that  we  hope  may  foUow  the 
visit  of  Her  Eoyal  son.    It  is  possible  to 
underrate  the  influence  'of  imagination 
in  national  affairs — with  an  Oriental 
people  it  may  be  difficult  to  overrate  it ; 
and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely 
to  kindle  €tnd  preserve  a  national  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  among  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  India  than  this  direct  connection 
with  the  August  Head  of  our  ancient 
Monarchy  by  a  yet  more  splendid  title. 
Satisfactory  as  may  be  the  position  of 
affairs  in  India,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
from  Her  Majesty  that  the  condition  of 
our  great  and  extended  Colonial  Empire 
is  equally  prosperous.    "We  now  justly 
estimate  the  value  of  our  Colonies ;  com- 
mercially and  politically  they  are  pillars 
of  our  Empire,  and  our  union  with  them 
is  secured  by  ties  stronger  and  more  per- 
manent than  those  of  mere  self-interest 
— the  ties  of  a  common  loyalty  and  a 
common  blood.    I  hope  that  these  feel- 
ings may  always  be  cherished  as  giving 
our  Colonies  a  value  that,  marvellous  as 
their  material  process  is,  no  statistics 
can  express.    The  House  will  have  been 
prepared  for  the  announcement  that  a 
measure  will  be  introduced  during  the 
Session  with  reference  to  Local  Taxa- 
tion.   I  am  not,  of  course,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  Bill;  but  it  will  probably 
be  of  the  same  tendency  as  that  which 
recently  received  the  approval  of  the 
House.    The  principle  appears  reason- 
able and  just,  that  expenditure  for  pur- 
poses essentially  Imperial,  ought  not  to 
be  borne  exclusively  by  any  one  species  of 
property,  but  ought  to  be  shared  equally 
by  all.    A  reform  of  this  kind  may,  I 
hope,   eventually  be    followed  by   en- 
deavours to  effect  a  greater  uniformity 
of  valuation  and  a  greater  consolidation 
of  administration  and  of  rates.    I  trust. 
Sir,  that  when  the  proposed  measure  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Laws  is  laid  before  the  House,  it 
will  receive  the  earnest  and  unprejudiced 
attention  of  all  Members,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Party,  with  reference  to  a 
settlement    of   that   difficult   question. 
Last  Session  the  feelings  of  the  country 
were  much  excited  by  it;  but  I  think 
it   was   wisely    determined   that   final 
legislation   on  a  subject   of   such  na- 
tional importance  should  be  preceded] 


by   the  most   oareM    uid    deliberate 
inquiry.    No  one  could  read  l^e  sta- 
tistics of  the  losses  of  life  at  sea  with- 
out emotion,  and  everyone  must  desire 
to  protect  our  seamen  from  unnecessary 
risks,  but  no  legislation  can  altogether 
eliminate  danger  from  their  calling,  and 
excessive  or  unwise  interference  with  our 
shipping  might  inflict  a  national  injury 
that  could  never  be  repaired.    Among 
the  many  causes  of  the  losses  we  de- 
plore, not  the  least  fatal  is  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  g^ood  seamen,  and 
I  hope  that  one  of  the  remedies  adopted 
may  be  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
training  ships  upon  our  coasts.     Sir,  I 
congratulate  the  House  upon  the  omis- 
sion from  Her  Majesty's  Speech  of  any 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  that 
part  of  the  Kingdom  with  which  I  am 
myself  more  especially  connected.    Ire- 
land is  now  happily  so  peaceable  and 
prosperous  that  it  is  not  requisite,  in  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  to 
separate  her  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    An  excellent  harvest 
has  produced  its  usual  effect  upon  an 
agricultural  people ;  and  the  deposits  in 
banks,  the  circulation  of  the  currency, 
and  the  traffic  on  railways,  all  show  an 
increase  in  the  produce,  the  trade,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country.    Ireland  does 
not  possess  the  mineral  resources  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  England's  manu- 
facturing supremacy ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  disadvantage,  Ulster  has  appro- 
priated one  of  the  great  staple  manu- 
factures of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Linen 
Trade,  having  suffered  less  than  most 
others  during  the  depression  of  the  last 
two  years,  continues  to  give  employment 
in  its  different  branches  to  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  Ulster,  a  population 
distinguished  not  more  for  its  industry 
and  intelligence  than  for  its  loyal  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Throne.    Advance  in  material  prospe- 
rity has  throughout  Ireland  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  marked  diminution  in  crime, 
happily  justifying  the  relaxation  made 
last  year  in  the  exceptional  Acts  pre- 
viously unfortunately  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  also  en- 
abling the  Government  to  gradually  re- 
strict the  area  to  which  these  Acts  are 
applied.     If   attention  continue  to  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  country,  increased 
intercourse  and  extended  trade  will,  I 
hope,  gradually  convince  the  warmest 
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patriot,  in  a  land  wliere  patriotism  is 
the  strongest  sentiment,  that  he  will  be 
most  patnotic  when  he  draws  as  closely 
as  possible  the  ties  by  which  nature  has 
inseparably  connected  the  destiny  of  Ire- 
land with  &at  of  England,  and  has  made 
her  a  part  of  the  richest,  the  greatest, 
and  the  ^est  nation  in  the  world.  Her 
Majesty  has  a^ain  brought  before  our 
attention  a  subject  that  was  last  year 
also  alluded  to  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  that  will  ever  excite  the 
g^atest  interest  in  this  country — ^the 
continued  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Slaye  Trade.  If  there  are  defects 
or  ambiguities  in  our  treaties  with  |, 
foreign  Powers  or  in  International  Law 
tending  to  obstruct  those  efforts,  those 
treaties  or  that  law  should  be  amended 
or  explained,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  House  will  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Boyal  Uommission  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  This  is  no  Party  ques- 
tion; upon  it  every  Member  of  this 
House  can  have  but  the  one  desire,  the 
discouragement  of  Slavery,  as  opposed 
equally  to  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade 
as  a  disgrace  to  mankind.  I  will  not 
detain  me  House  by  further  reference 
to  the  other  subjects  specially  mentioned 
in  Her  Maiesty's  Speech,  as  they  have 
been  already  effectively  dealt  with  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  preceded  me.  But 
allusion  is  made  in  that  Speech  to  im- 
portant measures  which  may  be  brought 
before  us  during  the  Session,  if  time 
should  permit.  I  think  it  was  a  wise 
discretion  to  refrain  from  enumerating 
these  measures  in  detail,  as  we  know 
well  that  imforeseen  difficulties  often  in- 
tervene, and  a  sanguine  forecast  is  an 
unnecessary  temptation  of  fortune.  If 
circumstances  should  allow  their  intro- 
duction of  those  measures,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  found  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment continue  to  direct  their  efforts 
in  domestic  legislation  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people.  What  they  have  at- 
tempted in  this  direction  has  hitherto 
met  with  the  approval  of  this  House, 
and  the  results  nave  earned  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country.  Sir,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  parties 
in  this  House  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  that  teeming  population,  whose  num- 
bers and  rapid  increase  affix  upon  us  all 
a  grave  responsibility.  Where  there  are 
djnerenoee  among  us,  the^  are  chiefly  as 


to  the  means  to  be  employed.  I  trust, 
therefore,  the  measures  referred  to  may 
be  successfully  passed,  and  may  prove 
as  effective  as  those  that  in  this  Parlia- 
ment we  have  already  enacted.  I  trust 
also  that  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  desire 
of  aU  parties  in  the  State  to  promote, 
so  far  as  legislation  can  promote,  the 
education,  the  advancement,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  weU-bein^  of  the 
people,  may  diffuse  such  confidence  in 
our  institutions  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance of  this  beneficial  progress  by 
agitation  for  organic  change.  Sir,  I  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  the  House  for  the 
patience  with  which  it  has  heard  me. 
If  I  did  not  bespeak  it,  it  was  merely 
because  I  knew  that  on  such  occasions 
as  this  the  indulgence  ever  outruns  the 
demand. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That,  &c.»    [See  p.  62.] 

The  Marquess  op  HAETINGTON  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  topics  which  have  been 
adverted  to  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  are  numerous  and  important — 
and  as  we  have  been  already  reminded 
more  important  than  those  which  have 
been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  for  some  time.  But  nu- 
merous and  important  as  those  topics 
are,  there  are  few,  if  any,  I  think, 
which,  with  the  amount  of  information 
before  us,  can  be  adequately  discussed, 
and,  certainly,  there  are  none  of  them 
on  which  this  House  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pronounce  this  evening  a 
final  opinion.  Parliament  has,  on  otner 
occasions,  assembled  imder  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  on  some  of  those  occasions 
may  have  annoimced  the  commencement 
or  the  progress  of  a  war,  or  the  com- 
mencement or  progress  of  negotiations. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  propose  some  great  changes,  in 
which  great  principles  affecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country  were  involved. 
In  such  instances  it  may  have  been  im- 
possible foi  the  House  to  vote  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  without  amendment, 
or  certainly  without  full  and  adequate 
discussion,  without  more  or  less  pledg- 
ing itself  to  the  policy  which  had  been 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Government.  But 
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sion,  tlie  legislation  which  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  proposes,  important  though  it  may 
be,  does  not  I  think — at  first  sight  at 
any  rate— involve  the  consideration  of 
any  large  principles  to  which  the  House 
can  be  committed;  and  important  as 
are  the  announcements  which  have  been 
made  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations, 
we  are  as  yet  without  such  information 
as  would  enable  us  adequately  to  discuss 
the  questions  to  which  they  relate.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  w«dt  until  the  Papers  upon  the  sub- 
jects that  are  promised  are  laid  before 
us,  and  we  have  had  time  not  only  to 
read,  but  to  consider  them  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  discussion  of  the  subjects 
to  which  they  refer.  I  admit  that  much 
information,  in  addition  to  that  contained 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  has  been  given 
to  us  in  the  able  speeches  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of 
the  Address.  The  House  will,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me  that  seldom  or  never  has 
the  very  difficult  task  of  moving  and 
seconding  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  ^m  the  Throne  been  performed 
with  greater  talent  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  That,  however,  will  not,  I 
think,  afiPect  the  considerations  which  I 
have  mentioned.  The  House  will  no  doubt 
also  agree  with  me,  that  in  any  obser- 
vations which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make 
upon  the  Address  which  has  been  moved, 
it  will  be  rather  my  duty  to  endeavour 
to  elicit  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment upon  points  which  may  seem  to 
require  explanation,  and  also  to  afford 
to  the  Government  an  opportunity  of 
removing  misconceptions  in  some  case, 
where  their  policy  has,  as  I  think  it  has, 
been  misunderstood. 

The  first  subject  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  as  call- 
ing for  legislative  action  is  a  measure 
for  regulating  the  Ultimate  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
is  an  imperative  duty  which  is  cast  upon 
the  Government  after  the  legislation  of 
last  year ;  but  I  fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  recommend  to  us  the  adop- 
tion of  that  powerful,  efficient,  and  most 
convenient  tribunal  which  once  received 
the  sanction  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  but  which,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  the  Government  last 
year  recommended  should  not  be  en- 
trusted with  the  functions  of  a  Court  of 
Final  Appeal.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
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question  should  now  be  set  at  rest ;  that 
me  Courts  of  Law  should  be  able  to  de- 
vote their  undivided  attention  to  putting 
in  operation  the  great  changes  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  our  system 
of  Judicature ;  and  that  the  attention  of 
the  public,  the  Judges,  and  the  profes- 
sion should  no  longer  be  distracted  by 
doubt  and  uncertc^ty  as  to  what  the 
Ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  is  to  be. 

Merchant  Shipping  legislation  is  also 
expected  by  Parliament  and  the  country. 
The  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
and  the  discussions  which  arose  in  this 
House  and  in  the  country  during  the 
last  Session  have,  I  think,  done  much  to 
clear  the  way  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure ;  and  I  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  will  fall  into  either 
of  the  mistakes  which  they  made  last 
year.  They  will  neither  underrate  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, nor  the  interest  with  which  the 
subject  is  regarded  by  the  House  and 
the  country.  As  has  been  remarked  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mover  of  the 
Address,  the  interest  which  was  mani- 
fested on  this  subject  in  the  country 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
has  been  adequately  sustained  during 
the  Eecess,  and  the  tone  which  has 
animated  the  discussion,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  shipowners — who  are  per- 
sonally and  directly  interested  in  the 
subject  —  and  of  those  who  have  more 
especially  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
seamen,  shows  a  most  satisfactory  desire 
not  to  interpose  unnecessary  difficulties, 
but  to  meet  each  other  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation.  I  thought  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Mover  of  the  Address 
entered  into  a  very  able  consideration 
of  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
the  Legislature  in  dealing  with  this 
question;  and  I  do  not  thmk  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  occupjr  time  by  fol- 
lowing him  upon  the  suoject,  especially 
as.  Notice  having  been  given,  we  shall 
have  the  very  earliest  opportunity  af- 
forded to  us  of  devoting  our  attention  to 
the  subject. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  Queen's 
Speech  that  the  subject  of  Primary  Edu- 
cation is  to  receive  attention  at  the  hcuids 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  No  in- 
dication has  yet  been  given  of  the  treat- 
ment which  that  subject  is  to  receive, 
but  after  the  speech  wnich  was  delivered 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  HomQ 
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Seoretaiy  during  the  BecesSi  and  after 
the  signal  suooess  which  has  attended 
the  introduction  of  education  into  a  mass 
of  places  where  it  had  been  neglected 
before,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
measure  which  will  be  recommended  to 
this  House  will  be  one  which  will  extend 
very  greatly  the  benefit  of  education  to 
the  children  of  the  rural  districts, 
remedying  those  defects  in  their  educa- 
tion by  means  of  the  compulsory  teach- 
ing which  is  enjoyed  by  cdiildren  of  the 
large  towns. 

I  shall  make  no  remark  upon  the  legis- 
lation proposed  with  regard  to  the  TJni- 
yersities.  We  have  had  no  intimation 
which  would  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  propose  to  deal 
with  that  difficult  question,  and  there- 
fore I  shall,  before  entering  upon  it, 
await  such  fuller  explanation  as  may  be 
forthcoming.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
referring  here  to  some  omissions  in  the 
list  of  measures  which  are  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament  which  must  have 
struck  every  one.  The  subject  of  the 
prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Speech  of  last 
year ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  gave  us  very 
strong  reason  to  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  this  year  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
water.  The  legislation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
often  promised  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  ConsoHdation  Act  which 
was  passed  last  year ;  but,  nevertheless, 
not  one  of  these  subjects  receives  notice 
in  Her  Majesty's  present  Speech.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  why  the 
Pollution  of  Eivers  Bill  has  been  dropped, 
and  why  none  of  the  other  measures  are 
referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech. 
Are  they  not  matters  that  demand  and 
deserve  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
House?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  because 
Her  Majesty's  Government  shrink  from 
dealing  with  that  which  they,  and  we, 
know  to  be  the  root  and  foundation  of 
successful  treatment  of  any  such  subject. 
They  know  that  the  country  feels  more 
strongly  year  by  year  that  the  Central 
Government  cannot  adequately  provide 
for  all  the  wants  of  our  vast  and  in- 
oreasiiig  population,  which  lives  under 


conditions  and  difficulties  so  different 
and  circumstances  so  varying  in  their 
character.  Year  by  year  pubnc  opinion 
becomes  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
our  system  of  local  self-government  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  in- 
creasing population ;  and  year  by  year, 
in  some  respects,  our  local  institutions 
are  becoming  less  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses than  they  were  imder  the  con- 
ditions in  which  our  ancestors  left  them. 
Now,  if  the  Government  would  attempt 
to  reduce  to  something  like  order  the 
confusion  which  prevails  in  local  institu- 
tions in  rural  districts;  if  they  would 
attempt  to  extend  to  rural  communities, 
and  especially  to  communities  which  are 
semi-rural  and  semi-urban,  the  advan- 
tages and  privileges  which  are  possessed 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  inhabitants 
of  larger  towns;  and  if  they  were  to 
attempt  to  bring  into  more  reasonable 
and  harmonious  relations  the  various 
local  governing  bodies,  they  would  be 
able  to  do  more  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  than 
they  can  hope  to  do  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Central  Government. 

Sir,  Her  Majesty  has  referred,  in 
terms  of  satisfaction,  to  the  condition  of 
our  colonial  Empire.  The  Government 
have  on  various  occasions  taken  great 
credit  to  themselves  for  their  colonial 
policy,  and  praise  has  been  freely  given 
to  them  in  tliat  respect.  I  do  not  grudge 
them  the  credit  for  that  policy,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  their  colonial  policy  is  not 
an  invention  of  their  own.  They  take 
great  credit  to  themselves  for  the  exer- 
tions they  have  made  in  promoting  the 
federation  of  the  South  African  States. 
I  do  not  grudge  them  the  credit  for  that, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ne- 
gotiations which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  confederation  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  were  begun  under  a  Liberal 
GK)vemment;  and  that,  although  they 
were  completed  by  a  Conservative  Go- 
vernment, they  were  initiated  and  re- 
ceived their  first  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  Liberals.  While  they  are  taking 
credit  for  their  colonial  policy,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to 
explain— and  I  am  glad  that  Papers 
are  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
which  will  afford  the  explanation — what 
has  been  the  nature  of  iLeir  policy  with 
regard  to  this  South  AMcan  Federa- 
tion.   A8  &r  as  I  have  heard,  and  as 
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we  are  informed,  a  gentleman  has  been 
sent  there,  armed  with  powers  of  which 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  nature,  but 
who  has  taken  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  of  agitating  the  colony  against 
its  responsible  Government.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  a  course  of  policy  approved 
of  by  the  Government  as  the  favourable 
commencement  of  a  policy  which  aims, 
I  presume,  not  only  to  form  a  closer 
connection  between  the  South  African 
colonies,  but  a  closer  connection  with 
ourselves. 

I  must  next  refer  for  a  short  time  to 
the  remarkable  paragraph  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  which  aeals  with  the 
subject  of  Slavery  and  our  relations 
with  slave-holding  countries.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  paragraph 
owes  its  introduction  into  the  Speech  to 
Ihe  discussions  which  have  arisen  during 
the  Becess  upon  the  two  Circulars  on 
the  subject  of  Fugitive  Slaves  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Government. 
These  Circulars  have  been  discussed 
throughout  the  country,  not,  perhaps, 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  questions 
of  international  law  involved,  and  pos- 
sibly not  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
our  own  municipal  law  as  it  affected, 
or  was  affected  by,  the  question.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  spirit  which  I  think  this 
House  wiU  admire,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
an  imabated  pride  on  the  part  of  the 
country  in  the  result  of  its  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  and 
a  determination  on  its  part  not  to  relax 
those  exertions  imduly.  I  need  not  say 
much  with  regard  to  the  first  Circular, 
as  it  has  been  withdrawn,  and  we  know, 
on  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  never  received  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet.  As  I  say,  the  Circular  has 
been  withdrawn  and  much  of  the  legal 
doctrine  set  forth  in  it  has  been  reversed, 
because  we  find  that,  by  the  second  Cir- 
cular, not  only  under  no  circumstances 
is  a  slave  received  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  be 
restored  to  the  country  from  which  he 
escaped,  but  also  that  when  a  slave  is 
once  received  on  board  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  in  a  port  or  elsewhere 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  friendly 
country,  no  demand  is  to  be  entertained 
for  his  surrender  and  no  inquiry  is  to 
be  made  into  his  status.  Thus,  two  of 
the  propositions  which  were  laid  down 
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in  the  first  Circular  have  been  directly 
contradicted  in  the  second  Circular.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  curious  topic  of 
inquiry  how  the  first  Circular  came  to 
pass  uirough  the  ordeal  of  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Foreign  Office,  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the 
Admiralty;  but  with  regard  to  both 
Circulars  the  question  arises — ^What  was 
the  necessity  for  issuing  either  of  them 
at  aU,  and  why,  when  tibe  first  was  with- 
drawn, did  Her  Majesty's  Government 
think  it  necessary  to  reverse  the  leg^ 
doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  by  issu- 
ing the  second  Circular  ?  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  second  Circular  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  principles  either  of 
international  or  of  our  own  law,  nor  am 
I  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  precedents  which  may 
be  found  in  the  practices  of  former  Go- 
vernments. I  think  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  distinction  has  always  been  drawn 
— a  distinction  of  which  Parliament  and 
the  coimtry  is  fully  aware,  and  which 
must  be  known  even  to  the  Anti-slavery 
Society  itself — ^between  the  Slave  Trade 
and  domestic  slavery.  The  Instructions 
of  the  Admiralljr  directed  the  com- 
manders of  our  snips  to  explain  to  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  whose  ports  they 
visited,  the  distinction  between  the  Slave 
Trade  which  this  country  was  deter- 
mined to  suppress,  and  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  with  which  it  does 
not  claim  to  interfere.  But  those  In- 
structions were  perfectly  well  known  to 
our  commanding  officers,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  was  to  make  an  invidious 
distinction  as  against  the  slave  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  commanding  officers, 
in  the  terms  which  have  been  employed 
in  the  second  Circular,  to  the  reception 
of  slaves  as  compared  with  the  free  man. 
It  was  felt  by  the  country,  and  I  havo 
no  doubt  that  it  was  felt  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  as  it  was  felt  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  the  matter 
could  not  rest  where  it  was,  and  there- 
fore Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
felt  called  upon  to  make  what  I  confess 
I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary annoimcements  to  have  ever  been 
made  by  a  Government  of  this  country. 
What,  Sir,  has  been  the  course  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter  ?  They  issued 
one  Circular,  we  have  been  told,  upon 
tiie  highest  le^al  authority,  and  wat 
Circular   has   been  withdrawn.    They 
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issued  a  second  Oiroular,  after  full  and 
deliberate  consideration  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  Circular  has  not  met  with  ap- 
proval in  the  country.  What  course  are 
the  Ooyemment  prepared  to  take  in  re- 
gard to  it  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  the  second  Circular  or 
are  they  not?     Are  they  prepared  to 
acknowledge  a  second  time  that  they 
have  been  in  error^  and  to  withdraw  the 
second  as  they  did  the  first  ?  No :  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  prepared  to 
adopt  that  policy.    Are  they  prepared 
to  say  that  a  new  policy  ougnt  to  be 
adopted   in  deference  to   the    express 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  country — a 
policy  in  advance  of  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  previous  GK)vernments  ?  No, 
8ir,  that  is  not  the  course  which  they 
are  prepared  to  adopt;  but  what  they 
are  prepared  to  do  is  to  fall  back  upon 
the  device  of  appointing  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission.   The  Eoyal  Conmiission  there- 
fore   is    intended  to  provide    the  Go- 
vernment  with    a   policy   which    they 
are    unable    to    find    for    themselves. 
And  what   is  this    Eoyal  Commission 
to  inquire  into?    It  is  to  inquire  into 
all  Treaty  engagements  and  other  inter- 
national obligations  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  and  all  Instructions  from  time 
to  time  issued  to  naval  officers,  with  a 
view  to    ascertain  whether    any  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  for  our  ships 
and  their  commanders  abroad  greater 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right 
of  personal  liberty.    But  I  presume  that 
the  Treaty  engagements  and  other  inter- 
national obligations  bearing  upon  this 
and  other  subjects  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  the  Legal  Advisers  of   the 
Crown  could  inform  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  effect  of  those  en- 
gagements and  obligations  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Eoyal  Commission,  and  I 
presume  that  the  Admiralty  could,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  inform  them  of  the 
nature  of  the  Instructions  which  have 
been  issued  to  our  naval  officers ;  and 
yet  those  are  the  only  matters  into  which 
the  Eoyal  Commission  can  inquire.    I 
think,  tiierefore,  that  aU  the  information 
which  this  Eoyal  Commission  can  gather 
is  either  already  or  might  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment,  and 
what  then  remains  for  the  Commission 
to  do  ?  It  is  to  ascertain  as  already  said, 
whether  any  steps  ought  to  be  taken ''  to 
secure  for  my  ships   and   their  com- 


manders abroad  greater  power  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  right  of  personal 
liberty."     It  might  be  supposed  thatj 
question    might    be     determined    for 
themselves  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.   The  answer  to  that  question  has 
been  already  given  by  the  country.    It 
knows  perfectly  well  what  it  wants,  and 
if  the  Government  does  not  know,  the 
country,  in  my  opinion,  is  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  tell  them.    It  does  not  wish  for 
our  ships  to  be  made  the  refuges  for 
escaped  domestic  slaves  or  for  political 
refugees  in  every  port  which  they  may 
visit,  nor  does  it  want  that  they  should 
be  made  asylums  for  distressed  persons ; 
but  it  does  want  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
slave  or  of  a  political  refugee,  or  of  per- 
sons in  distress,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances may  be,  that  the  discretion  of 
our  commcmding  officers  should  not  be 
fettered  by  invidious  rules,  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  second  Circular,  but 
that  they  should  continue  to  be,  as  here- 
tofore, the  judges  of  the  circumstances 
under  whicn  the  slaves  or  freemen  are 
to  be  received  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
ships  and  to  receive  the  protection  of  the 
British  fiag.     The  country  wants  that 
not  only  the  slave  whose  life  may  be  in 
danger  should  be  received  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  but  the  slave  woman, 
whose    personal   honour   may  be    en- 
dangered, and  the  slave  in  danger  of 
cruel  punishment,  should  be  received. 
The  country  thinks — and  I  think  rightly 
— that  this  is  a  discretion  which  may  be 
well  and  safely  trusted  to  Her  Majesty's 
officers.    They  are  not  to  receive  need- 
lessly persons  for  whose  reception  Her 
Majesty's  ships  are  not  intended,  nor  to 
interfere  needlessly  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  country,  but  they  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
Further,  the  country  wants,  I  think,  that 
when,   for  sufficient  cause,  a  fugitive 
slave  has  been  received  on  board,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  fiag,  that 
slave  shall  not  be  surrendered,  or  re- 
stored to  slavery,  or  removed  from  Her 
Majesty's  ship  imder  any  pretext  or  upon 
any  demand  whatever.    That,  I  believe, 
is  what  the  country  demands,  and  what 
I  think  this  House  will  require,  and  if 
international  engagements  and  obliga- 
tions stand  in  the  way,  I  think  that  the 
House  and  the  country  will  call  upon 
Her    Majesty's    (Jovemment,    without 
delay,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  remove 
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these  obstacles  without  resorting  to  the 
intermediate  process  of  aBoyal  Commis- 
^on.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  appointment  of  these 
Bojal  Commissions,  when  there  is  really 
nothing  the  Commissioners  can  re- 
commend, and  it  is  simply  aquestion  of 
policy  to  be  imdertaken.  We  had  an 
example  of  the  sort  of  assistance  that  a 
Boyal  Commission  furnishes  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  case  of  the  question  re- 
lating to  employers  and  workmen,  a  very 
difficult  subject  requiring  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
which  was  referred  to  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion. There  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
already  weU-known;  but,  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  question,  they  referred  it 
to  a  Eoyal  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion famished  the  Government  with  very 
little  additional  information,  but  the 
Commissioners  made  some  valuable  re- 
commendations in  their  Beport.  Those 
recommendations,  however,  were  en- 
tirely thrown  over  by  the  Government, 
and  therefore  the  only  result  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  was — what 
it  will  be  in  this  case — to  obtain  a  short 
respite  for  the  Government  and,  what 
they  wanted  particularly,  a  further  delay. 
I  hope,  however,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will,  at  all  events  in  the 
present  case,  be  able  to  assure  us  that 
the  second  as  well  as  the  first  Circular 
will  be  suspended  pending  the  inquiry 
by  the  Eoyal  Commission,  and  until  the 
Government  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  up  their  minds  what  they  will 
do  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

I  now  advert  to  the  paragraph  which 
mentions  the  state  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. Her  Majesty  informs  us  that 
events  have  taken  place  which  have 
again  brought  to  notice  what  is  known 
as  '*  the  Eastern  Question."  There  is 
no  doubt  the  events  of  last  autumn — the 
insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  in  Herze- 
govina, and  the  partial  repudiation  of  its 
Debt  and  engagements  by  the  Turkish 
Government  —  have  produced  a  creat 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  peo|ue  of 
this  country  in  regwl  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  insurrection  has 
shown,  at  all  events,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
ciliate the  goodwill  and  loyalty  of  its 
subjects.  The  reports  which  have  been 
received  through  the  Press  in  conse- 
quence of  that  insurrection  have  shown 
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that  in  many  Provinces  of  Turkey  great 
misgovemment  and  consequently  great 
disturbance  still  exist.  The  particd  re- 
pudiation of  its  Debt,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  has  reminded  us  that  Turkey 
has  embarked  upon  a  career  of  malad- 
ministration and  extravagance  which  if 
persisted  in,  must  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
£2uropean  States  to  save  her.  It  is  not 
extraordinary  then  that  such  events  as 
these  should  have  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take if  we  manifest  too  much  impatience 
in  regard  to  these  events.  No  doubt 
many  among  us  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  results  of  the  last  20  years — re- 
sults so  different  firom  those  which  were 
expected  to  follow  the  exertions  which 
were  made  in  the  Kussian  War  on  be- 
half of  Turkey.  But  I  think  the  House 
will  forgive  me  if  I  quote  some  words 
which  were  spoken  in  this  House  in 
1856  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone). 
Speaking  in  this  House  on  the  6th  of 
May,  on  the  General  Treaty  of  Paris, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  said — 

"  Great  Britain  and  France  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  afford  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem 
which  has  existed  for  600  or  700  years.  It  was 
hardly  a  century  and  a-half  ago  when  a  Maho- 
medan  Empire  carried  pillage,  carnage,  and 
terror  throughout  Europe;  and  now,  since  it 
has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fear,  it  has  become 
the  principal  cause  of  anxiety  and  solicitude  to 
Europe.  The  juxta-position  of  a  people  pro- 
fessing the  Mahomeoan  religion  with  a  rising 
Christian  population,  having  adverse  and  con- 
flicting influences,  presents  difficulties  which  arc 
not  to  be  overcome  by  certain  diplomatists  at 
certain  hours  and  in  a  certain  place.  It  will  be 
the  work  and  care  of  many  generations — if  even 
then  they  were  successful — to  bring  that  state 
of  things  to  a  happy  and  prosperous  conclusion.'* 
—[3  Eamard,  cxlii.  93.] 

It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  those  words  are 
as  true  now  as  they  were  20  years  ago, 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  convey  to  the 
House  a  salutary  and  somewhat  needed 
warning  against  undue  impatience  with 
regard  to  the  events  which  have  recently 
occurred.  No  doubt  a  step  has  been 
taken  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
though  not  in  the  direction  which  was 
indicated  by  Lord  Palmerston — namely, 
in  the  direction  of  the  reform  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Turkish  Government; 
but  it  is  a  step  which  is  as  likely  ulti- 
mately to  favour  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, being  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
increasing   the    independence   of    the 
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Ohristian  subjects  of  the  Forte.  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  say  that  Papers 
are  to  be  laid  before  you  respecting 
their  action  in  supporting  the  Note  pre- 
sented by  the  Austrian  Govemment. 
The  House,  I  think,  will  wait  till  the 
full  text  of  the  Note  is  before  them, 
and  it  is  able  to  appreciate  the  exact 
amount  and  extent  of  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment.  Before  giving 
any  opinion  upon  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vemment, I  am  not  disposed  to  raise 
any  preliminanr  objection  to  the  action 
whicii  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  has 
taken.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  their  power,  they  have  taken 
steps  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  Porte.  I  even  think  the  Members 
of  the  Govemment  who  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1856,  provided  the 
interference  was  of  a  proper  and  re- 
spectable character,  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  the  interference  which  has 
taken  pleu^e.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  supporters 
of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  such  interference  as  appears 
to  have  taken  place.  Speaking  of  the 
Firman  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  that  noble  Lord  said — 

"  In  ^t,  that  it  should  be  revoked  is  a  thing 
which  I  hold  to  be  as  impossible  almost,  morally 
Rpoaking,  as  that  the  sun  should  go  backwards. 
That  which  is  more  possible,  however,  is  that, 
for  some  time  to  come,  cases  will  arise  in  which 
the  Firman  will  not  be  fully  executed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Porte  in  distant  proyinces, 
and  in  places  not  immediately  under  the  view 
of  the  Consuls ;  and  if  that  rfiould  occur,  the 
fact  of  the  Firman  having  been  adverted  to  in 
the  Treaty,  and  the  issuing  of  it  having  been 
recorded  m  the  Treaty,  would  give  to  the  Allied 
Powers  that  moral  right  of  diplomatic  inter- 
fen^nce  and  of  remonstrance  with  the  Sultan 
which  I  am  perfectly  convinced  would  be  quite 
Bufticient  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.*' — 
[3  Mansard,  cxlii.  125-6.] 

We  can  hardly  say  that  the  contingency 
anticipated  by  Lord  Palmerston  has  not 
arrived,  and  that  something  more  than 
Lord  Palmerston  anticipated  has  not 
happened.  Lideed,  it  may  be  almost 
said  that  the  Firman  to  which  Lord 
Palmerston  alluded  has  not  been  put 
into  execution  at  all.  Well,  then,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  right 
of  the  rowers  to  intervene  diplomaticSly 
is  preserved,  and  I  trust  that  the  Papers 
to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
will  show  that  the  interventiou  has  not 


exceeded  those  limits  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Palmerston  on  that  occasion. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  upon  the  purchase, 
referred  to  by  Her  Majesiy,  of  shares  of 
the  Khedive  in  the  Suez  Canal.  I  hardly 
know.  Sir,  whether  I  ought  to  allude  to 
this  transaction  as  being  connected  with 
the  Eastern  Question.  But  if  I  re- 
gard the  time  when  the  purchase  was 
made,  when  the  great  Northern  Powers 
appeared  to  suppose  that  they  could  take 
the  affairs  of  Turkey  into  their  own 
hands  without  much  consultation  with 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  if  I  take 
into  account  the  almost  unanimous  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  Press,  and  by  the 
public  generally  where  opportunity  has 
been  given,  I  should  say  that  this  pur- 
chase was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Question.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  take  the  words  of  Lord  Derby, 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at 
Edinburgh,  I  am  forced  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  purchase  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Eastern 
Question ;  that  it  was  imdertaken  solely 
upon  its  own  merits ;  that  it  would  have 
been  undertaken  last  year  before  the 
Eastern  Question  had  ansen,  or  it  might 
have  been  undertaken  next  year  after 
the  Eastern  Question  is  settled,  if  the 
opportunity  had  arisen.  Well,  Sir,  in 
this  conflict  of  evidence,  I  for  one  have 
no  hesitation  which  way  to  decide.  Lord 
Derby  says  that  all  foreign  nations  are 
in  the  habit  of  believing  what  we  say ; 
and  if  foreign  nations  are  in  the  habit 
of  believing  what  our  Government  says, 
much  more  is  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  habit  of  believing  the  clear  ex- 
planations of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment. 
Therefore,  though  I  do  not  say  for  one 
moment  that  this  purchase  may  not  have 
consequences  far  wider  and  greater  than 
were  referred  to  by  Lord  Derby,  or  than 
the  consequences  which,  according  to 
Lord  Derby,  determined  the  Govemment 
to  undertake  the  transaction,  these  con- 
sequences may  or  may  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  Qt)vemment ;  but  I  will 
take  from  Lord  Derby  that  the  purchase 
was  determined  on  considerations  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  what  is  called  **  the 
Eastern  Question."  I  prefer  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  subject  to  touch  the  matter 
from  the  Govemment  point  of  view,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Govem- 
ment some  explanation  of  the  transaction 
on  their  own  basis.    This  perhaps  is  the 
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proper  time,  and  it  may  be  the  only 
time,  wlien  one  or  two  observations  may 
be  made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  not  at  once  resorting  to  the 
advice  of  Parliament  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  action  in  this  matter.  The 
transaction  was  one  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  justified  that  course. 
The  sum  involved,  although  perhaps  not 
a  large  sum  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terests at  stake  and  the  objects  in  view, 
was  nevertheless  not  an  inconsiderable 
sum,  and  when  we  consider  the  jealousy 
with  which  this  House  insists  that  every 
small  item  of  the  ordinary  national  ex- 
penditure, which  varies  little  from  year 
to  year,  should  be  submitted  to  the  rigid 
scrutiny  of  this  House,  it  does  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  a  day's  unnecessary 
delay  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse 
before  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  taken  on  this  large,  ex- 
traordinary, and  altogether  unprece- 
dented purchase.  I  may  be  told  that 
the  decision  of  the  Government  had  to 
be  an  immediate  decision ;  that  Parlia- 
ment is  not  more  pledged  now  than  it 
would  have  been  in  December  to  reject 
or  confirm  the  transaction,  and  thereiore 
no  advantage  would  have  been  gained 
by  an  earlier  summoning  of  Parliament. 
It  may  be  true  that  Gtjvemments  have 
had  before  now  to  decide  grave  matters 
on  their  own  responsibiUty,  sometimes 
even  on  a  declaration  of  war,  but  it  is,  I 
hold,  a  Constitutional  practice,  and  also 
a  salutary  practice,  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  Parliament  should  be  called  to- 
gether, though  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment may  not  be  irrevocable,  and 
that  Parliament  should  have,  as  it  has 
not  had,  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  approval  of,  or  its  dissent  from,  tha 
policy  of  the  Government.  And  surely 
there  would  have  been  very  great  ad- 
vantage if  this  course,  which  I  think  the 
proper  course,  had  been  taken.  If  Par- 
liament had  been  simimoned  and  the 
Government  had  at  once  laid  before  it 
the  exact  nature  of  the  transaction  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  the  motives 
which  had  prompted  them,  the  objects 
which  they  intended  to  secure,  and  the 
use  to  which  they  intended  to  put  the  pro- 
perty that  they  had  acquired,  they  would 
have  prevented  a  great  many  miscon- 
ceptions and  many  mischievous  exagge- 
rations which  have  prevailed  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Such  a  course 
would  have  prevented  many  mischievous 
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8peculati6ns,  and  would  have  prevented 
some  disappointment.  It  would  also 
have  shown  the  confidence  which  the 
Government  reposed  in  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  in  resorting  to  their  advice 
on  an  occasion  of  so  much  importance. 
But,  taking  the  matter  as  it  was  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Derby  at  Edinburgh, 
we  know  that  what  the  Government 
wanted,  and  what  they  think  they  have 
obtained,  is  an  additional  security  for 
that  which  is  to  us  a  necessity — a  free 
and  Tminterrupted  passage  through 
Egypt  to  India.  What  the  House  and 
the  country,  I  believe,  desire  to  know  is 
somewhat  more  precisely  in  what  way 
they  have  accomplished  those  objects. 
When  we  speak  of  additional  security 
that  has  been  obtained,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
we  are  talking  of  additional  security  in 
time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war.  If  you 
are  speaking  of  a  time  of  war,  I  fail  to 
see  what  change  has  been  made  in  our 

Position  by  the  purchase  of  these  shares, 
believe  that  the  territorial  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  belongs  to  the  Khedive, 
or  perhaps  rather  to  his  Suzerain  the 
Sultan.  At  all  events,  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  Canal  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  country  which  has  pur- 
chased the  shares.  I  apprehend  that  in 
case  of  war,  unless  the  Khedive  were  an 
active  ally  of  either  party,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  close  the  Canal,  as  it  would 
be  his  duty  in  the  same  way  to  close  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  troops 
or  the  ships  of  either  belligerent.  At 
any  rate,  the  Company  have  no  control 
over  the  Canal ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are 
speaking  of  a  time  of  war,  it  is  very 
doubtful  how  far  we  have  obtained  by 
this  purchase  an  uninterrupted  passage 
through  Egypt  to  India.  Then  if  we 
are  speaking  of  the  time  of  peace  it  must 
be  remembered  that  whether  the  share- 
holders are  French  or  English  or  of 
whatever  nation,  a  commercial  company, 
acting  on  commercial  principles,  their 
object  is  dividend ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  that  dividend  was  to  be  secured 
if  a  fr*ee  and  uninterrupted  passage 
through  Egypt  was  not  aUowed  to  that 
State  which  possesses,  as  we  are  told, 
three-fourths  of  the  traffic  which  passes 
through  the  Canal.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment deny  that  questions  have  arisen  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  shareholders 
has  conflicted,  or  has  been  supposed  to 
conflict,  with  the  interest  of  the  ship- 
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owners.  But  the  Government  of  this 
country  has  intervened,  as  it  had  a  right 
to  do,  as  the  representative  of  the  greatest 
shipowning  country  in  the  world,  and  it 
has  intervened  successfully,  and  by  the 
interference  of  the  Khedive  and  the 
Sultan  this  country  has,  as  it  was  en- 
titled to  do,  held  the  Company  to  the 
engagements  to  which  it  was  bound  by 
its  concessions.  I  do  not  deny  that  if 
we  had  acquired  the  whole  of  the  shares 
in  the  Company  held  in  private  hands, 
or  had  acquired  a  preponderating  part 
of  those  shares,  we  might  have  had  it  in 
our  power  to  make  very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  Canal  and  in  its  adminis- 
tration, which  might  have  been  of  great 
cfcdvantage  not  only  to  purselvesi  but  also 
to  the  other  nations  making  use  of  it. 
But  we  do  not  know  at  present  what 
share  in  the  management  of  the  Canal 
we  have  obtained  by  the  purchase  we  have 
made.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  in  the  councils  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  shareholders  our 
influence  is  a  very  limited  one  indeed. 
We  have  never  been  told  whether  we 
shall  be  represented  at  all  by  the  share 
we  have  obtained,  or  even,  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  in  the  directorate  of  the  Canal ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  information  given  to 
the  public  goes,  we  do  not  know  what 
authority  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Canal  or  of  its  administration  has  been 
secured  by  this  great  purchase  of  the 
Government.  I  also  admit  that  if  we 
had  acquired  ordinary  shares  of  the 
Company — shares  entitled  to  dividend — 
we  might  have  had  a  very  large  indirect 
and  moral  influence  in  the  management 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Canal,  though  we 
might  have  had  very  little  direct  in- 
fluence. But,  unfortunately,  the  shares 
bought  by  the  Government  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  shares  that  do  not  tend  to  give 
lis  any  influence  whatever,  either  in- 
direct, direct,  or  moral,  of  any  kind,  in 
the  councils  of  the  shareholders.  Our 
influence  with  the  shareholders,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  is  of  a  totally  distinct 
character  from  that  of  ordinary  share- 
holders ;  for  whereas  the  ordinary  share- 
holders naturally  desire  to  secure  an  im- 
mediate dividend,  we,  under  any  circum- 
stances, are  not  entitled  to  any  dividend 
for  the  next  19  years,  and  therefore  our 
interest  is  not  identical  with,  but  entirely 
opposed  to,  that  of  the  ordinary  share- 
holders. Their  interest  is  to  postpone 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Oanal, 


and  to  do  everything  to  secure  present 
profit.  To  us  present  profit  is  of  no 
moment.  What  our  interest  is,  is  to  put 
the  Canal  in  the  best  possible  condition 
during  these  1 9  years.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  shareholders  any  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  Canal  at  aU  com- 
mensurate with  our  purchase,  or  that 
directly  or  indirectly  we  have  acquired 
such  an  interest  as  some  people  may 
choose  to  imagine.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
^ven  to  these  questions,  and  that  the 
Government  can  clearly  show  that,  as 
Lord  Derby  said,  we  have  obtained 
additional  security  for  our  communica- 
tions with  India,  the  House  wiU  desire 
to  look  narrowly  at  the  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  effected.  And  now  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  transaction  has 
been  carried  out.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mistake  to  say  that  we  have  paid 
£4,000,000  for  these  shares.  We  are 
not  entitled  to  the  dividends  for  19 
years,  and  I  have  seen  it  calculated 
— and  I  believe  the  calculation  is  an 
accurate  one — ^that  the  present  value  of 
the  shares  we  have  purchased  is  about 
£1,260,000  or  £1,500,000  sterling.  Ad- 
mitting  it  to  be  right  that  this  country 
should  not  make  an  usurious  bargain 
with  the  Khedive,  the  deferred  valuo 
that  we  would  have  to  pay  him  may 
be  taken  at  £2,000,000,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  are  investing  £2,000,000  for 
the  sake  of  £200,000  a-year  to  be  paid 
by  the  Khedive.  No  clear  explanation 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  given 
of  this  transaction;  but,  taking  it  in 
connection  with  the  mission  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shore- 
ham  (Mr.  Cave),  it  appears  to  mix  us 
up  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  the 
finances  of  the  Khedive.  Lord  Derby, 
in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  disclaimed 
any  idea  of  a  Protectorate  of  Egypt; 
but  do  not  these  two  transactions  look 
something  very  like  a  financial  Protec- 
torate over  Egypt  ?  The  House  will,  I 
think,  await  with  some  curiosity  the 
explanation  of  the  Government  as  to  its 
financial  dealings  with  the  Khedive. 
The  investment  of  £2,000,000  in  a  loan 
to  the  Khedive  is  either  an  investment 
that  was  made  on  exceedingly  bad  secu- 
rity, or  else,  if  we  are  going  to  under- 
take to  put  the  finances  of  the  Khedive 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  we  are  embark- 
ing in  a  very  large  and  very  hazardous 
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enterprize.  When  the  Papers  are  laid 
on  the  Table,  I  hope  they  wiU  furnish 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  the  Government  gave  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Shoreham ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  is 
placed  in  a  somewhat  unenviable  posi- 
tion by  what  has  taken  place  since  the 
mission  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
began.  It  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Government,  certainly  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  hon.  Members  of  this  House,  to 
know  that  every  Stock  Exchange  in 
Europe  has  been  agitated  from  day  to 
day  by  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Envoy  of  our  Government ;  that  one  day 
it  should  be  reported  that  the  Envoy  is 
coming  home,  having  quarreUed  with 
the  Elhedive,  and  that  stocks  should  con- 
sequently fall,  whilst  on  the  next  day  it 
should  be  reported  that  the  Envoy  is  on 
good  terms  with  the  Khedive,  and  that 
the  stocks  should  immediately  rise.  I 
trust  the  Government  will  clearly  ex- 
plain to  the  country  and  to  Europe  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  mission  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been 
charged,  and  what  course  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
Egypt.  I  believe  the  Government  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  ex- 
plain, and  on  them  rests  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  action  they  have  taken 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  They  will  not  deny,  I  think, 
that  such  transactions  as  the  present  are 
of  a  delicate  nature,  and  only  to  be  en- 
tered into  from  high  political  and  national 
considerations.  Conducted  even  without 
the  machinery  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
they  would  be  of  doubtful  policy.  Our 
Government  is  not  adapted  to  interfere 
in  the  management  of  great  industrial 
enterprizes  of  this  kind;  their  inter- 
ference in  such  matters  would  rather 
check  than  encourage  private  enterprize 
and  energy.  We  know,  however,  that 
such  transactions  as  this  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  the  assistance  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
of  course  suspicion  is  easily  awakened 
as  to  the  character  of  the  operation. 
Even  in  the  present  instance  large  deal- 
ings are  spoken  of,  and  reports  are  cur- 
rent of  large  fortunes  being  made. 
Probably  there  is  no  other  country  in 
Europe  where  such  a  transaction  as  this 
would  have  been  effected  without  the 
character  of  the  public  men  negotiating 
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it  being  suspected.  In  our  case,  thank 
Heaven,  no  such  suspicion  can  be  whis- 
pered ;  but  I  believe  that  if  such  trans- 
actions as  this  should  everimfortunately 
become  the  rule,  not  even  the  character 
of  English  statesmen  would  escape  being 
called  in  question.  I  think  the  .Govern- 
ment, in  this  matter,  have  much  to  ex- 
plain ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
desired  in  connection  with  it  to  speak  in 
any  Party  sense.  If  I  have  appeared 
to  criticize  in  a  hostile  spirit  the  trans- 
action which  the  Government  has  entered 
into,  it  is  because  I  have  deemed  it  the 
best  way  to  elicit  the  information  whioh 
the  House  and  the  country  desire.  The 
Government,  I  think,  wiU  be  glad  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  removing  the 
misconceptions  and  exaggerations  which 
have  prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  of 
laying  before  the  country  at  this  late 
hour  a  frank  and  sincere  explanation  of 
the  policy  which  they  have  pursued.  I 
feel  that  I  have  now  detained  the  House 
long  enough,  and|I  will  simply  thank 
them  for  me  patience  with  which  they 
have  listened  to  me. 

Mb.  DISEAEU  :  There  is  one  point 
on  which  I  am  most  happy  to  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House,  and  that  is  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ability  with  which  the  Address 
was  moved  and  seconded  this  evening. 
We  are  always  gratified  at  a  display  of 
ability  on  either  side  of  the  House,  for  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  sustain  its 
reputation;  and  I  am  not  using  what 
some  might  suppose  to  be  the  conven- 
tional language  of  Parliament  when  I 
say  that  I  have  seldom  seen  the  difficult 
and  delicate  task  of  moving  and  second- 
ing the  Address  fulfilled  more  ably,  or, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  better  House-of- 
Commons  spirit  than  to-night.  I  am 
sure  my  hon.  Friends  must  be  gratified 
by  the  reception  they  experienced  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  by  the 
courteous  recognition  of  their  ability  by 
the  noble  Lord. 

Having  touched  on  this  matter  the 
noble  Lord  proceeded  critically  to  ana- 
lyze the  contents  of  the  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  he  took  a  course 
which,  I  think,  on  the  whole  was  con- 
venient, and  was,  in  some  degree,  an 
example  of  his  rhetorical  skill,  by  pass- 
ing to  some  points  which,  thougn  men- 
tioned in  the  Gracious  Speech,  are  not 
at  this  moment  of  the  extreme  interest 
of  those  which  occupy  the  earlier  portion 
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of  it.  From  what  I  gathered  the  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  approve  the  intended 
leg^ation.  He  seemed  to  think  the  sub- 
jects deserved  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  regretted  that  more  details 
were  not  given  of  the  character  of  the 
Bills  about  to  be  introduced.  When  the 
Bills  are  brought  forward,  however,  I 
think  the  noble  Lord  will  obtain,  in  the 
usual  Parliamentary  manner,  those  de- 
tails which  he  requires. 

The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  treat  as  a 
mere  idle  phrase  in  the  Speech  firom  the 
Throne  that  there  were  other  important 
subjects  to  which,  if  opportimity  is  per- 
mitted us  during  the  Session,  we  luiall 
also,  besides  those  noticed,  call  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  I  can  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  that  was  not  an  idle 
phrase ;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  we 
had  of  late  years — both  parties — ^rather 
got  into  the  habit  of  giving  a  catalogue 
of  measures,  excellent  in  themselves, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  both  sides  sin- 
cerely wished  to  carry,  but  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  it  was  impossible  to 
carry ;  and  then  Government  was  taunted 
at  the  end  of  the  Session  with  their  list 
of  abortive  measures,  whilst  those  mea- 
sures which  they  had  passed — measures, 
perhaps,  of  much  importance  and  utility 
— ^were  forgotten  in  me  reprobation  ex- 
cited against  them  by  not  completing  the 
catalogue  which  they  had  announced. 
We  have  other  important  measures  that 
are  not  specified  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech. 
They  are  quite  ready ;  and  if  it  is  any 
satisfaction  to  the  noble  Lord,  I  may  say 
there  is  a  measure  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers. 

The  noble  Lord  next  proceeded  to  the 
Colonies,  and  touched  on  a  subject  which 
at  this  moment  engages  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  this  country — namely, 
slavery.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  side  of  the  House  is  more 
zealous  than  the  other  in  its  attempts  to 
discourage  and  abolish  slavery.  It  is  a 
national  policy.  It  is  a  policy  accepted, 
and  must  be  accepted,  by  all  who  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  this  coimtiy. 
Each  Party  and  every  Government  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives,  always 
working  for  the  same  end  in  this  matter. 
I  might  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  Government  have 
made  strong  efforts  not  only  to  dis- 
courage, but  to  abolish  slavery,  imder 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  previously 
thought  impossible  we  could  ii^terfere. 


Originally  the  British  Government  termi- 
nated slavery  within  its  own  dominions ; 
then  the  great  passion  of  the  people 
assumed  another  phase — it  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  it  had  entirely  abolished  the 
slave  trade ;  and  I  may  say  these  two  great 
objects  have  been  virtually  accomplished. 
But  this  country  has  always  hesitated  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  what  for  con- 
venience is  called  domestic  slavery  in 
other  countries — firstly,  because  of  our 
inability  to  deal  with  the  evil;  and, 
secondly,  ^m  the  consciousness  that 
our  limited  interference  had  a  necessary 
tendency  to  aggravate  the  evi>.  But  it 
did  so  happen  that  after  the  settlement 
of  the  war  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
Lord  Oamarvon — than  whom  no  Colonial 
Minister  can  be  animated  by  a  more 
powerful  desire  to  sustain  an  anti- 
slavery  policy — ^had  an  opportunity  of 
which  he  availed  himself,  though  it  was 
considered  a  dangerous  experiment,  ab- 
solutely to  terminate  domestic  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
region  known  as  the  protected  districts 
of  West  Africa.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
arrogate  to  ourselves  any  peculiar 
claim  on  the  confidence  of  the  House  on 
this  head.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  our  predecessors — as  I  am 
sure  our  successors  also,  whoever  they 
may  be — would  act  exactly  as  we  have 
acted.  Still,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
reminding  the  House  of  our  conduct  on 
the  occasion  I  have  referred  to. 

The  noble  Lord  touched  upon  the  two 
Circulars  which  have  so  much  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country.  Now,  with 
regard  to  that  matter,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  Government 
are  responsible  for  the  first  Circular. 
I  am  myself  responsible  for  it,  although 
I  did  not  see  it.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the 
loose  habit  of  fathering  mistakes  on 
some  anonymous,  obscure  member  of 
the  Administration  —  probably  a  per- 
manent clerk — and  saying  he  is  the 
guilty  person  —  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Circular  was  issued  under  the 
usual  circumstances,  which  ought  to 
have  insured,  no  doubt,  a  different 
result.  The  Government  are  responsible 
for  it,  though  I  am  not  here  to  defend  it 
for  a  moment.  But  the  country  con- 
doned the  error  —  they  were  satisfied 
when  it  was  recalled,  and  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  it  further.  To  my  mind  the 
second  Circular  is  a  much  more  fit  sub- 
ject  for  our  consideration.    For  that 
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Circular  the  Gbvemnent  is  responsible. 
The  second  Circular  was  prepared  by  the 
Cabinet,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  an  accurate  declaration  of  the 
law  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
instructions  which  have  to  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  to 
carry  them  out.  Then  the  noble  Lord 
says — "What  is  the  necessity  of  any 
Circular  at  all?"  Why,  the  necessity 
of  Circulars  is  this  —  that  our  officers 
on  foreign  stations  found  themselves 
every  now  and  then  committing  acts 
in  the  most  innocent  -  minded  manner 
which  ended  in  actions  being  brought 
against  them,  damages  being  incurred, 
and  compensation  being  paid  by  this 
country  for  them.  Therefore,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  they  should  appeal 
for  instructions.  But,  then,  I  am  told, 
and  we  have  been  told  to-night  by  per- 
sons sitting  in  this  House  of  very  great 
authority — ^we  have  been  told  that,  and 
we  have  heard  it  every  day  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months  in  the  country 
— Why  did  you  let  your  instructions  be 
known? — why  not  have  secret  instruc- 
tions ?  Now,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
suggestion.  I  think  that  great  em- 
barrassments, that  great  evils  have 
arisen  in  this  case  ^m  their  being 
secret  instructions,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  would  more  disapprove  than  of 
secret  instructions  for  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuous conduct.  It  is  intelhgible  that  in  a 
diplomatic  arrangement,  where  you  have 
to  gain  some  particular  point  in  a  tempo- 
rary and  transient  matter,  you  may  find 
it  necessary  to  give  your  negotiator  secret 
instructions ;  but  that  you  should  have 
secret  instructions  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
permanent  duty,  and  that  by  officers  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  most  impolitic  and  unwise  thing.  I 
do  not  agree  that  we  should  not  have 
made  our  instructions  public  in  the  last 
instance.  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
been  made  public  from  the  first,  and  at 
all  times,  in  order  that  the  criticism  of 
the  country  and  public  opinion  might 
operate  upon  them,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  this  mutual  assistance 
between  the  country  and  the  officers 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  latter 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties.  Well, 
then,  the  noble  Lord  says — **  But  what 
is  the  use  of  issuing  a  Commission  ?" — 
a  Commission  which  is  to  inquire  into 
Treaties,  into  the  stiptilatioxis  of  Treaties 
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which  are  all  to  be  foimd,  no  doubt,  in 
the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
upon  which  your  Law  Officers  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  a  definite  opinion.  But 
the  Commission  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
refers  is  not  to  look  only  into  the  stipu- 
lations of  Treaties ;  but  it  is  to  look  also 
into  the  state  of  public  law,  and  see 
whether  it  is  possible  or  necessaiy  to 
alter  that  law  which  would  require 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  It 
is  not,  then,  a  mere  preference  to  the 
stipulations  of  Treaties,  it  is  to  consider 
the  public  law  upon  this  subject  —  to 
see  whether  it  is  advisable  that  it  should 
be  altered,  and  how,  by  negotiation, 
those  alterations  can  be  effected.  There 
is  another  reason  for  the  inquiry  besides 
these  technical  reasons  which  I  think 
sufficient.  The  feeling  of  this  country 
always  will  be  on  this  question  more  or 
less  deep,  and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction 
to  the  country  to  know  that  there  should 
be  a  full  and  free  and  open  inquiry  into 
the  subject  by  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  take  that  view  of  the 
case  which  the  noble  Lord  does.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposition  which  Her  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  Parliament  is  a 
wise  and  will  be  a  salutary  arrangement. 
The  noble  Lord,  having  touched  upon 
these  topics  with  less  fulness,  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  great  points  of  his 
speech. 

First  of  all  he  called  our  attention  to 
that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  in 
which  She  has  informed  ^e  House  that 
She  has  agreed  to  support  the  Austrian 
Note,  which  seeks  to  induce  the  Porte  to 
carry  out  certain  suggestions  which  it 
submits  with  the  view  of  terminating  the 
insurrection  that  exists  in  the  provinces 
of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia.  The  noble 
Lord,  although  seeming  to  shrink  on  the 
present  occasion  ^m  any  objection  to 
the  course  we  have  taken,  expressed  a 
fear  that  our  intervention  may  have 
passed  the  line  which  we  ought  to  have 
pursued.  I  do  not  think  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GK)vemment  acted  differently  from 
he  course  they  should  have  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  Austrian  proposition.  The 
Austrian  proposition,  as  the  House 
knows,  is  a  public  paper  which  contains 
a  great  many  suggestions  of  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  Turkish  Pro- 
vinces in  question,  and  many  fresh  pro- 
posals whiobi  if  adopted;  no  doubt  woul4 
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be  ffiTOurable  to  the  Ohristian  sabjeots 
of  the  Porte.    Suppose,  for  example,  we 
had  revised  to  recommend  the  Porte  to 
eive  a  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Austrian  Note.    We  should  haye  placed 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  isolation.    As 
a  general  rule,  I  must  say  that  that  is 
not  a  position  in  public  affairs  which  it  Is 
desirable  for  this  country  to  take.   Gene- 
rally speaking,  if  you  place  yourself  in 
a  position  of  isolation  and  do  not  act 
with  the  other  Powers,  you  may  cer- 
tainly in  some  cases  avoid  the  imputation 
of  having  combined  to  bring  about  a 
result  which  in  some  degree  you  may  not 
entirely  approve ;  but  you  deprive  your- 
self of  the  means  and  opportunity  even 
in  a  business  of  which  you  greatiy  dis- 
approve of  mitigating  much  which  you 
cannot  sanction,  and  of  preventing  much 
which  you  would  not  adopt.  In  tms  case 
it  was  not  our  opinion  that  it  was  one  in 
which  we  ought  to  hold  aloof.    But  sup- 
pose we  had  taken  another  course.  Sup- 
pose we  had   refused  to  sanction   the 
Austrian  Note.    What  would  have  been 
the    consequence?      The    consequence 
would  have  been  that  the  Sultan  pro- 
bably would   have  rejected    it.      The 
House  must  feel  that  this  country  would 
incur  a  great  responsibility  by  taking 
a    course    which    she   could   not    sus- 
tain.   It  would  not  do  to  counsel  the 
Saltan  to   reject    the   Austrian    Note, 
and    then,    when    he   found    himself 
opposed  to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
shrink  away  and  say — "  We  gave  you 
that  advice,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
support  you  in  acting  upon  it."    Would 
it  have  been  prudent  to  support  the 
Sultan    under    such    circumstances   in 
choosing  the  question  of  the  government 
of  a  small  province  like  Herzegovina  as 
the  occasion,  perhaps,  of  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire?    I  think 
that  that  course  was  not  one  which  could 
have  been  pursued  with  any  advantage. 
Now  there  was  a  third  course  proposed 
by  eminent  persons,  and  no  doubt  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  men  whose  judg- 
ment upon  such  matters  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  that  was  a  proposal  for 
a  Uonference  in  the  matter.    Had  we 
proposed  a  Conference  upon  the  state 
of    the    insurrectionary    provinces     of 
Turkey  the  other  Powers  would  scarcely 
have   agreed  to    the   Conference.     In 
all  probability  the  other  Powers,  who 
had    their    scheme    and    matured    it 
lifter    pp^^t    sacrifices    mi  difficulty, 


would  not  have  accepted  our  proposal. 
But  if  we  had  succeeded  in  having  a 
Conference — what  could  we  have  done 
at  the  Conference  ?    We  could  only  pro- 
pose the    very  suggestions  which  are 
made  in  the  Austrian  Note,  or  some 
somewhat  identical.     There    are   sub- 
jects which  we  believe  ccui  be  touched, 
and  yet  the  independence  of  the  Porte 
be  respected,  and  subjects  of  that  kind, 
perhaps  identical  ones,  would,  after  all, 
had  mere  been  a  Conference  upon  our 
advice,  probably  alone  have  been  brought 
forward.     Then  I  come  to  this — that, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  was  no 
other  course  for  England  to  take  but 
calmly  and  gravely  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  better  and  necessary — abso- 
lutely inevitable — to  support  the  Austrian 
Note  and  advise  the  Porte  to  accept  it. 
But  before  we  did  that  we  considered 
our  course  carefully.    We  did  not  act 
precipitately.    We  did  not  agree  to  the 
step  without  hesitation — prudent    and 
proper  hesitation.    We  did  not  suddenly 
change  our  mind  and  agree  to  the  course 
of  policy  which  we  have  approved.    We 
received  assurances  from   Kussia  and 
from  Austria  which  to  me  are  satisfac- 
tory, because,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say, 
I  believe  they  are  sincere.    And  if  what 
I  have  said  were  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  House  approve  of  what  we  have  done, 
I  think,  they  will  agree  with  us  when 
I  mention  the  last  incident  in  this  matter. 
Before  we  agreejl  to  support  the  Austrian 
Note,  it  had  been  intimated  to  us,  in 
the  most  unmistakable  manner,  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  Porte,  however 
much  it  might  be  opposed  to  receive  such 
a  Note,  that  if  such  a  Note  were  pre- 
sented, England  should  not  stand  aloof. 
I  hope,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  will 
not  feel  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  fears  he  entertains — that  we  have 
embarked  rashly  on  an  intervention  to 
which  there  coiild  be  no  Hmit.     So  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  she  is  as  free 
and  as  independent  to  act  in  this  matter 
— if  this  ^attempt  at  a  settlement  of  the 
Provinces  should  fail — as  she  ever  was  ; 
and  she  will  act  in  the  manner  which 
becomes  those — as  far  as  her  present 
Administration  is  concerned — who  wish 
to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England,  its 
independence,   and  its  freedom  in  all 
those  quarters  which  are  affected  by  this 
great  controversy. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
Suez  Canal.     The  noble  Lord  |buu4 
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a  good  foimdation  for  his  speech  in 
our  conduct  in  reference  to  tlie  Suez 
Canal.  The  noble  Lord's  speech  on  the 
Suez  Canal  "was  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  it  appeared  to  have  affected  the 
whole  01  his  argument.  Virtually  he 
said  this  —  **Did  you  embark  in  this 
speculation  for  the  reason  alleged  by 
Lord  Derby?" — and  the  noble  Lord 
quoted  words  attributed  to  Lord  Derby. 
Lord  Derby  has,  in  other  places,  alleged 
other  reasons.  I  suppose  the  House 
is  not  surprised  that  there  are  more 
reasons  than  one.  **  Did  you  embark  in 
this  speculation  for  the  reason  alleged 
by  Lord  Derby  at  Edinburgh,  or  did 
you  do  it  on  account  of  the  Eastern 
Question  ?  "  Well,  first  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  noble  Lord  means 
by  the  Eastern  Question ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  ever  used  the  words 
'*  Eastern  Question  "  with  regard  to  the 
Suez  Canal  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  relations 
between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Suez  Canal  are  not  relations  of 
yesterday.  This  is  not  a  subject  kept 
in  obscurity  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  Government  that 
has  preceded  us,  who  had  also  some 
experience  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
nature  and  value  of  its  property.  The 
interest  we  felt  in  the  Suez  Canal  had 
many  ramifications.  When  we  acceded 
to  office  two  years  ago,  an  Litemational 
Commission  had  only  just  ceased  its 
labours  at  Constantinople  upon  the  dues 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  upon  the  means 
of  ascertaining  and  maintaining  a  limit 
of  them,  and  it  had  arrived  at  reasons 
entirely  protested  against  by  the  Pro- 
prietary. What  was  the  state  of  affairs 
there  ?  Lord  Derby  had  to  deal  with 
them.  The  proprietary  of  the  Canal 
threatened,  and  not  only  threatened  but 
proceeded,  to  stop  the  Canal.  They  re- 
fused pilots ;  they  threatened  to  change 
the  signals ;  they  took  steps  which  woiud 
have  intercepted  that  mode  of  intercourse 
with  India.  Well,  what  course  did  the 
English  take  ?  We  appealed  to  the  Suze- 
rain— then  more  powerful  on  such  ques- 
tions than  at  present.  But  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty — it  was  only  by  exert- 
ing our  influence  at  Constantinople,  and 
also  at  Cairo,  by  the  influence,  not  only  of 
the  Suzerain  but  of  the  Khedive  himself  , 
that  the  mischief  was  prevented.  And 
how  was  it  prevented?  Why,  affairs 
bad  got  to  such  a  point  that  a  force 


of  10,000  men  was  ordered  to  the  scene 
of   action ;    and    it   was  only    at  the 
last  moment  that  the   proprietary  of 
the  Canal   gave  up  its  nostile  opera- 
tions, but  under  protest  —  protest  still 
continually  renewed— calling  upon  the 
Porte,  as  Suzerain,  to  re-imburse  and 
compensate  them  for  the  losses  which 
they  had  experienced  by  adopting  the 
tariff  forced  upon  them.      'From  that 
moment  it   became    a   matter    of  in- 
terest to  those  responsible  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  coxmtry  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  remedy  those  relations 
with  the  Suez  Canal.    It  was  a  matter 
of  immense  difficulty,  but  still  it  was 
not  neglected  by  the  Gt)vemment;  for 
during  that  period,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  M.  Lesseps  came  over  here 
himself,  and  entered  into  commimica- 
tion  with  us  as  he  had  before  with  our 
Predecessors,  but  there  was  no  possible 
means  of   coming   to    any    settlement 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
prietary.   Now  what  was  the  peculiar 
influence — a  very  transitory  influence, 
but  still  an  influence — by  which  we 
managed  to  bring  about  a  tolerable  state 
of  affairs  ?    Why,  it  was  the  influence 
of  the  Suzerain  and  the  Elhedive — prin- 
cipally, of  course,  of  the  Khedive.     We 
found  him — as  Governments  of  England 
have  generally  found  him — a  faiths 
ally;   one  disposed  favourably  to  con- 
sider every  fair  claim  of  this  coimtry. 
It  was  the  influence  of  the  Khedive,  who 
was  proprietor  of  a  moiety,  certainly  of 
two-fifths  of  the  shares,  that  counteracted 
the  dissatisfied  spirit  of  the  proprietary. 
But  it  suddenly  comes  to  our  knowledge 
that  the  Khedive,  on  whose  influence  we 
mainly  depended,  is  going  to  part  with 
his  shares.     We  received  a  telegram 
fix)m  Cairo  informing  us  that  the  Khe- 
dive  was  anxious  to  raise  a  considerable 
simi  of  money  upon  his  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  offered  them  to  Eng- 
land.    We  considered  the  question  im- 
mediately, and  it  appeared  to  us  to  be 
a  complicated  transaction — one  to  which 
there  were  several  objections ;  and  we 
sent  back  to  say  that  we  were  favourably 
disposed  to  assist  the  Khedive,  but  that, 
at  the  same  time,  we  were  only  prepared 
to  purchase  the  shares  outright.    What 
was  the  answer  ?    The  answer  was  that 
the  Khedive  was  resolved,  if  he  possibly 
could,  to  keep  his  shares,  and  that  he 
could  only,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  a 
leant     There  matters  seemed  to  end. 
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Then,  saddenly,  there  oame  news  to  the 
Govenunent  of  ^s  country  that  a  French 
Society  —  the  Sod^te  G^n6rale  —  was 
prepared  to  offer  to  the  Khedive  a 
^u^e  sum  of  money  —  very  little  infe- 
rior to  the  £4,000,000  —  but  on  very 
onerous  conditions.  The  Elhedive  com- 
municated with  uSy  and  said  the  con- 
ditions were  so  severe  that  he  would 
Booner  sell  the  shares  outright  and — 
which  I  had  forgotten  to  mention — ^that, 
in  deference  to  his  promise  that  Eng- 
land should  always  have  the  refusal  of 
the  shares  if  he  decided  to  sell  them,  he 
offered  them  to  the  English  (Government. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  decide  at 
that  moment  what  course  we  should  take. 
It  was  not  a  thing  on  which  we  could 
hesitate.  We  knew,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, that  there  was  a  French  Society 
who  was  prepared — ^I  say  nothing  about 
the  terms — ^[An  hon.  Membeb:  Hear, 
hear !] — ^I  say  nothing  about  the  terms, 
but  they  were  severer  than  ours — to  give 
the  Khedive  nearly  £4,000,000  for  his 
shares.  Now,  I  must  call  l^e  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  remarkable  diplomatic 
scene.  The  Papers  will,  no  doubt,  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House ;  but  I 
quote  from  the  French  despatches  in  the 
Yellow  Book  placed  upon  the  Table  of 
the  French  Assembly.  On  the  20th  of 
November  it  was  believed  in  France  that 
this  French  Society  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred had  succeeded,  and  had  got  the 
Khedive's  shares,  and  the  French  Minis- 
ter— not  Ambassador,  who  was  absent, 
but  a  gentleman  we  know  and  respect 
highly — ^M.  Gavard — was  absolutely  in- 
structed to  call  upon  Lord  Derby — I  do 
not  say  for  the  purpose  of  pummng  him 
— but  ta  sound  him  whether  jBngland 
would  tolerate  the  purchase  of  those 
shares  by  the  French  Society  in  question ; 
and  Lord  Derby  spoke  with  the  utmost 
frankness  on  the  subject.  He  said  it 
was  a  very  grave  point ;  that  he  did  not 
think  England  would  view  with  favour 
the  whole  of  the  Khedive's  shares  pass- 
ing to  the  French  Company ;  that  while 
we  accorded  to  Af!.  Lesseps  the  glory 
of  this  great  work,  and  did  not  want  the 
shares  ourselves,  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  the  Khedive  retained  his  shares,  and 
that  things  had  gone  on  <^uietly,  as  we 
should  have  trusted  to  his  just  manage- 
ment. But,  said  Lord  Derby,  if  you 
come  to  us  for  our  opinion  as  to  what 
the  feelings  of  England  would  be  in 
^respect  to  the  purchase  of  all   those 
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shares  by  France,  I  will  frankly  tell 
you  that  she  would  consider  such  a  re- 
sult as  a  calamity,  and  I  certainly  could 
not  look  with  approval  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  arrangement.  Well, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  the  French 
Ambassador,  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt, 
returned  to  England  and  caUed  on  Lord 
Derby  upon  the  same  subject — ^the  Suez 
Oanal  shares  of  the  Khedive;  and  it 
was  to  ask  an  explanation  why  England 
had  bought  them,  and  what  was  the 
intention  of  England  in  so  doing.  There- 
fore, within  those  seven  days — between 
the  20th  and  27th — all  those  various 
phases  had  occurred  in  the  transaction, 
and  during  that  period,  having  only  had 
48  hours,  we  did  arrive  at  our  decision. 
Lord  Derby  told  the  French  Ambassador 
why  we  had  decided.  He  said  we  should 
have  been  very  weU  pleased  if  the  thing 
had  remained  as  it  was ;  but  that  Eng- 
land could  not  see  with  satisfaction  all 
those  shares  in  the  hands  of  one  Com- 
pany, and  that,  therefore,  we  had  taken 
the  step  he  came  to  inquire  about.  To 
pretend  that  Lord  Derby  has  treated  this 
business  as  a  mere  commercial  specula- 
tion, as  has  been  stated  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  is  idle.  If  he  did 
not  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  high  policy,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  high  poHcy  is,  and  how  a  man  can 
pursue  it.  Apart  from  looking  upon  this 
as  an  investment,  if  the  shares  had  been 
offered,  and  if  there  had  been  no  arrange- 
ment of  paying  interest  for  1 9  years,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  shares. 
I  should  have  agreed  with  Lord  Derby 
in  thinking  that  England  would  never 
be  satisfied  if  all  the  shares  of  the  Suez 
Canal  were  possessed  by  a  foreign  Com- 
pany. Then  it  is  said,  if  any  obstacles 
had  been  put  in  your  way  by  the  French 
proprietors  of  the  Canal,  you  know  very 
well  that  ultimately  it  must  come  to  force, 
and  you  will  then  obtain  at  once  the 
satisfaction  you  desire.  Well,  if  the 
government  of  the  world  was  a  mere 
alternation  between  abstract  right  and 
overwhelming  force,  I  agree  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  that  observation  ;  but  that 
is  not  the  way  in  which  the  world  is 
governed.  The  world  is  governed  by  con- 
ciliation, compromise,  influence,  varied 
interests,  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  others,  coupled  with  the  assertion  of 
one's  own;  and  in  addition  a  general 
conviction,  resulting  from  explanation 
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and  good  Tmderstanding,  tiiat  it  is  Ifor 
the  interest  of  all  parties  that  matters 
should  be  conducted  in  a  satisfaotoiy  and 
peaceful  manner.    Therefore  I  say  that 
even  if  the  arrangement  had  been  such 
as  the  noble  Lord  assumes,  and  we  had 
had  but  very  little  power  in  the  repre- 
sentation and  management  of  the  Oanal 
— even  if  that  had  been  the  case,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  moral  influence  of 
England,  possessing  two-flfths  of  the 
shares  in  this  great  undertaking,  must 
have  made  itself  felt,  must  have  had  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  those  who  managed  the  Company, 
and  must  have  resulted  in  arrangements 
tending  to  mutual  and  general  advan- 
tage.   The  noble  Lord  has  sneered  at 
our  having  only  a  few  votes  in  a  meet- 
ing of  shareholders;  but  I  think  that 
one  effect  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave 
and  Colonel    Stokes  will   be  to   bring 
about  a  different  result.    It  is  not  con- 
venient at  this  moment — ^the  House  will 
understand    when    the    negotiation    is 
not  absolutely  finished  that  it  is  not 
convenient  to    enter  into    particulars ; 
but  I  am  justified  in  saying  that,  as 
far  as  one  can  form  a  judgment,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  Einglish  interests 
being  amply  and  adequately  represented 
in  the  management  of  the  Company. 
Then  the  noble  Lord  finds  fault  with  us 
for  not  resorting  to  the  advice  of  Par- 
liament after  we  had  completed  the  pro- 
visional transaction.     He  says — '*This 
is  a  case  of  unprecedented  expenditure, 
and  you  ought  to  have  appealed  imme- 
diately to  Parliament."  I  would  remind 
the  noble  Lord  that  it  is  not  a  case  of 
unprecedented  expenditure,  because  not 
a  shilling  has  yet  been  expended.  When 
the  Bank  Act  was  suspended  Parlia- 
ment was  instantly  summoned,  because 
when  the  Bank  proposed  to  pay  for  gold 
with  paper  the   nation  became  much 
alarmed,  and  desired  that  the  causes  for 
such  a  course  should  be  inquired  into, 
in  order  that,  if  necessary,  a  Parliamen- 
tary indemnity  should  be  given.   There 
is  no  violation  of  the  law  in  what  has 
taken  place.  It  is  very  much  like  a  com- 
plaint I  heard  the  other  day,  that  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  the  house  of  Bothschila, 
in  reference  to  this  purchase.  The  Bank 
of  England  would  no  more  have  ad- 
vanced £4,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
these  shares,  and  taken  the   responsi- 
bility of  holding  them  upon  themselves, 
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than  they  wcmld  haive  paid  off  <iie  Na- 
tional Debt.    The    Bank  of  England 
would  have  been  ready,  I  dare  say,  if 
it  were  legal,  to  advance  £4,000,000 
to   the  Government.      But  the  house 
of  Eothschild  did  not  merely  advance 
£4,000,000.    We  said— '^  Will  you  pur- 
chase  these  shares  on  our  engagement 
that  we  will  ask  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  take  them  off  your  hands?'' 
They  did  so.    That  was  a  great  risk, 
and   I  believe    they   would  not  have 
undertaken   it    if  they    had   not    felt 
that  it  was  of   great   consequence  to 
the  country  that  they  should  do  so.    It 
would  be  a  rare  and  unexpected  and 
unparalleled   thing   for   the   Bank   of 
England,  or  any  other  bank,  to  undeiv 
take  such  a  responsibility.    Well,  now, 
the  noble  Lord  says  he  wants  to  know 
how  this  Canal  purchase  is  to  be  an  ad- 
ditional security  for  our  route  to  India 
— is  it  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war 
that  it  is  to  be  an  additional  security  ? 
Well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  in 
time  of  peace,  and  I  tMnk  I  have  shown 
him  that  our  possessing  this  great  in- 
terest in  this  undertaking,  that  our  pos- 
sessing this  power  and  consequence,  is 
an  additional  security  to  us — a  security 
in  times  of  peace.   When  the  noble  Lord 
asks  me,  Is  it  an  additional  security  in 
time  of  war  ?  I  would  say  that  I  must  re- 
frain from  entering  into  speculations  of 
what  England  will  do  in  time  of  war,  or 
what  wiU  be  the  circumstances  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Levant  in  times  of 
war.  We  are  contemplating  this  purchase 
in  reference  to  a  time  of  peace,  and  we 
may  form  such  conclusions  as  we  like 
as  to  what  might  be  its  worth  in  a  time 
of  war.    And  in  times  of  peace  no  one 
can  doubt  the  advantage  of  this  pur- 
chase,  when  you  remember  when  we 
had  not  a  share  how  we  were    then 
menaced  with  the  shutting  of  the  Canal. 
We  know  how  there  are  a  thousand 
ways,  without  authorizing  the  use  of 
preponderating  force,  to  assert  our  rights ; 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  obstructing 
the  navigation  of  the  Canal,  and  if  the 
interest  we  have  obtained  is  merely  for 
times  of  peace,  it  is  a  most  important 
result.    As  for  the  assertion  that  in  this 
affair  the  whole  of  what  the  noble  Lord 
calls    the  "Eastern  Question"  is  con- 
cerned,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
than  with  the  idle  observations  that  we 
hear  every  now  and  then  on  the  ooDTse 
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we  hare  prmaed — iha,t  we  have  changed 
our  Eastern  policy,  and  that  we  have 
eubfltitnted  another  policy  for  that  which 
is  the  ancient  policy  of  England.  I 
utterly  deny  that.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  that  part  of  the  world  is  much 
more  simple  than  would  be  suspected 
from  the  cloudy  descriptions  of  it  which 
one  sometimes  encounters.  England  is 
a  Mediterranean  Power ;  a  great  Medi- 
terranean Power.  This  is  shown  by  the 
&ot  that  in  time  of  war  always,  and 
frequently  in  time  of  peace,  she  has  the 
greatest  force  upon  those  waters.  Fur- 
Sieimore  she  has  strongholds  upon  those 
waters  which  she  will  never  relinquish. 
The  policy  of  England,  however,  is  not 
one  of  aggression.  It  is  not  Provinces 
she  wants.  She  will  not  interest  herself 
•in  the  re-distribution  of  territory  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  long  as 
that  re-distribution  does  not  imperil  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  dominion 
which  she  legitimately  exercises.  And 
therefore  I  look  upon  this,  that  in  the 
great  chain  of  fortresses  which  we  pos- 
sess, almost  from  the  metropolis  to  India, 
that  the  Suez  Oanal  is  a  means  of  secur-J 
ing  the  free  intercourse  of  the  waters — is 
a  great  addition  to  that  security,  and  one 
we  should  prize.  Now,  I  think  I  have 
touched  upon  most  of  the  subjects,  except 
one,  which  the  noble  Lord  treated  upon, 
and  that  is  the  analysis  of  the  price  wnich 
the  shares  really  ought  to  have  com- 
manded. I  will  not  enter  upon  that  sub- 
ject at  present,  because  on  Monday  next 
we  diall  have  an  opportunity  of  going, 
if  necessary,  and  if  desired  by  the  House, 
into  the  most  minute  details  of  figures. 
All  I  will  now  say  is,  that  I  entirely  pro- 
test against,  and  shall  be  prepared  to 
show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for,  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  fact 
is,  that  though  we  gave  £4,000,000  for 
the  shares,  there  were  other  £4,000,000 
in  a  hostile  quarter  ready  to  be  paid  for 
the  same  shares.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  would  be  two  com- 
petitors who  were  offering  the  same 
sum,  if,  as  the  noble  Lord  has  so  satis- 
frustorily  proved,  we  ought  to  have  got 
the  shares  for  half  the  sum  we  have 
ffiven  for  them.  But  there  will  be  a 
better  opportunity  on  Monday  for  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  Friends  to  go  into  the 
subject  in  detail  than  would  be  fitting 
upon  the  present  occasion,  when  all  dis- 
cussion iq>on  it  must  necessarily  be  de- 
fultory;  although  I  trust  I  have  met 


most  of  Ihe  objections  of  the  noble  Lord 
as  far  as  they  go.  On  Monday  next  we 
shall  again  so  into  this  question,  when 
it  may  be  sined  and  it  may  be  examined 
by  men  of  difESerent  orders  and  tones  of 
mind.  Some  may  take  an  economical 
view  of  the  subject,  some  may  take  a 
commercial  view,  some  may  take  a  peace- 
ful view,  some  may  take  a  warlike  view 
of  it ;  but  of  this  I  feel  persuaded — and 
I  speak  with  confidence — that  when  I 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
their  vote  they  wiU  agree  with  the  coim- 
t^y,  that  this  was  a  purchase  which  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  Empire,  and 
which  favours  in  every  degree  the  policy 
which  this  country  ought  to  sustain. 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  If  the  House, 
Sir,  will  be  good  enough  to  favour  me 
witii  its  attention  for  a  &ort  time,  I  will 
at  once  seek  to  relieve  hon.  Members 
from  the  apprehension  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many,  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  at 
this  peculiar  hour  will  lead  to  a  pro- 
longed debate.  I  intend  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  one  or  two  points  which  will 
excite  no  controversy  whatever  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House,  although 
they  relate  to  the  very  important  subject 
of  what  is  termed  ^'the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion," in  respect  of  which  I  desire  to 
discharge  myself  of  what  I  feel  is  a  pe- 
culiar responsibility  cast  upon  me.  I 
shall  therefore  make  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  many  interesting  topics  which 
have  been  dealt  with  by  my  noble  Friend 
and  by  the  right  hon  Gentleman,  be- 
cause I  think  with  them  that  other  op* 
portunities  are  at  hand  when  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  them  to  a 
greater  advantage  than  we  could  at  the 
present  moment.  In  referring  to  the 
Eastern  Question,  apart  from  the  subject 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  noble  Marquess  in  his  speech, 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  direct  asser- 
tion, but  of  apprehension  and  doubt,  had 
suggested  something  like  a  censure  upon 
the  conduct  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  m  giving  their  adhesion  to 
the  Austrian  Note.  Now,  Sir,  for  my- 
self I  have  no  authority,  nor  do  I  assume 
any,  to  explain  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  but,  speaking  as  one  of  the 
auditors  of  that  speech,  I  must  say  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  part  of 
it,  or  in  what  words,  the  ric^ht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman dieooyered  anysu^  dispositiou 
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on  the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess  to 
question  or  censure  this  portion  of  the 
Government's  policy.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, with  that  prudence  and  wisdom 
which  marked  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
speech,  endeavoured  to  warn  hon.  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  against  expecting 
very  speedy  results  from  any  interven- 
tion that  might  be  attempted.  In  the 
wisdom  of  that  warning  we  are  all  dis- 
posed to  concur ;  but,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stood the  noble  Marquess  he  expressed 
his  unhesitating  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gfovemment  in  giving 
their  adhesion  to  the  Austrian  Note,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars— and  we  are  of  course  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  them.  But  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  special 
question.  If,  indeed,  any  doubt  or  mis- 
giving existed  in  the  minds  of  any  one 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
I  think  that  the  reasons  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  given  for  the  course 
they  have  taken,  would  sufficiently  justify 
their  conduct  in  the  matter.  I,  however, 
hope  that  in  giving  the  reasons  he  has 
done  for  the  acts  of  the  Gt)vemment  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  are  no  other 
and  broader  and  deeper  motives  for  the 
step  they  have  taken  than  those  he  has 
assigned.  At  any  rate,  I  wish  to  explain 
to  the  House  very  clearly  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  morally  and  historically  the 
position  of  this  question  as  it  concerns 
this  country  and  its  relations  with  the 
Turkish  Empire.  To  do  this  satisfac- 
torily I  must  revert  to  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  perhaps  the  House 
will  excuse  me  for  making  the  reference, 
for  I  am,  indeed,  the  only  man  in  this 
House  who  was  responsible  as  a  Minister 
for  leading  the  country  into  that  war, 
and  therefore  I  may  be  supposed  to  be 
in  some  degree  cognizant  of  the  views 
which  led  us  to  take  that  step,  with  re- 
gard to  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  and  much  misrepre- 
sentation. What  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Crimean 
War,  was  expressed  in  the  phrase  that 
we  sought  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
That  was  a  phrase  which  was  a  favourite 
with  the  public  at  that  time.  It  implied 
that  we  were  to  make  very  vigorous 
efforts  to  repress  the  designs  and  attempts 
by  the  Russian  Empire  yrhick  appeared 
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to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Some  persons  thought  that  England  had 
a  separate  interest  in  that  war  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Europe,  but  that  was 
an  idea  that  I  never  entertained.  But  in 
upholding  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  I  wiU  venture  to 
say  for  myself  and  the  Government  of 
that  day  that  they  entertained  the 
strongest  opinion  as  to  the  conditions 
which  were  requisite  for  that  integrity 
and  that  independence.  I  am  not  going 
to  refer  to  anything  so  slight  and  trivial 
and  so  likely  to  be  misleading  as  indi- 
vidual recollections,  but  I  point  to  facts 
which  amount  to  demonstration  of  the 
proposition.  Eeferences  have  been  made 
to-night  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  integrity  of> 
Turkey.  Lord  Palmerston,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  was  sanguine  beyond  most 
men  in  his  belief  that  these  would  be 
maintained.  He  had  a  freshness  and 
almost  youthfalness  of  faith  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  no  one  could  regard  without 
interest,  especially  when  his  long  and 
distinguished  life  was  approaching  its 
close.  But  Lord  Palmerston  knew  on 
all  occasions  that  a  vital  and  essential 
condition  of  that  state  of  things  was  the 
redress  of  grievances  within  the  Turkish 
Empire;  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
in  the  face  of  Christian  Europe  that  the 
state  of  things  prevailing  at  that  period 
between  the  Manomedan  Power  and  the 
subject  Christian  population,  especially 
the  Europeans,  could  be  persisted  in, 
and  the  people  of  these  countries, 
anxious  as  they  were  to  stop  Bussian 
aggression,  never  would  have  entered  on 
that  war  unless  they  had  received  what 
they  thought  conclusive  and  sufficient 
guarantees  that  these  g^evances  would 
be  redressed.  This  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  individual  opinion,  and  so  strong 
was  this  feeling  in  Europe  that  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  crisis  the  Sultan,  by  a 
most  solemn  instrument,  was  compelled 
to  pledge  himself,  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  country  would  permit  him, 
to  redress  those  grievances,  and  to  place 
them  upon  a  religious — of  course,  I  do  not 
say  a  political — equality  with  the  rest  of 
his  suDJeots.  That  instrument  was  one 
ot  the  great  and  fundamental  facts  of 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  my 
proposition  is  this — ^that,  after  the  Cri- 
mean War,  after  that  effusion  of  life  and 
treas^re,  after  £i|ro|>eha4  been  involved 
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in  the  straggle,  and  its  whole  existence, 
as  it  were,  suspended  upon  it  for  those 
years,  and  after  it  was  made  known  to 
Turkey  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  view  of  those  who  supported  her,  that 
stringent  and  effectual  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances, it  is  doubly  impossible  after  those 
facts  have  been  placed  on  record,  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  could 
fold  its  arms  and  say  that  the  relations 
of  the  Turkish  Euler  and  his  Christian 
subjects  are  to  us  matters  of  no  concern. 
We  cannot  now  turn  round  and  say — 
"  We  have  no  right  to  expect  anything 
from  the  Sultan,  and  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey  has  no  right  to  expect  any- 
thing at  our  hands. "   I  am  most  grateful, 
therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  actuated  by  that 
principle— a  principle  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  facts  of  history  and  with 
the  most  obvious  and  most  elementary 
obligations  of  national  duty — ^have  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  Austrian  Note. 
1  do  not  enter  fully  into  this  question  at 
the  present  moment,  because  I  do  not 
feel  myself  prepared  to  do  so ;  but  all  I 
can  say  is,  tnat  I  am  most  thankful  that 
the  Government  have  not  taken  a  course 
of  abstentation  upon  this  important  oc- 
casion.   When  we  know  the  terms  of 
Count  Andrassy's  Note,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  consider  them,  and  all  further 
steps  that  are  taken  in  this  matter  will 
be  subject  to  the  control  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  House.    But  at  the  present 
moment,  recollecting  as  I  do  that  there 
were  many   apparently  friendly  coun- 
sellors of  the  Government,  at  the  period 
when  they  had  this  matter  under  delibe- 
ration, who  were  warning  them — in  the 
Press — to  do  nothing  at  all;  I  for  my 
part  congratulate  and  express  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Gt)vemment  for 
declining  to  be  inveigled  and  misled  by 
those  imwise  counsellors.     I  will  not 
now  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
promises  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
with  regard  to  its  Christian  subjects 
have   or   have   not   heem   shamelessly 
broken.    This  I  must  say — the  Ottoman 
Government  has  been  well  represented 
to  us  in  many  of  its  personal  Eepresenta- 
tives.    It  has  had  Ministers  of  great 
ability  within  our  memory;   but,  un- 
fortunately, most  of  those  men,  whose 
energies  and  talents  induced  Lord  Palm- 
erston  to  entertain  such  sanguine  expeo- 
tfttioos  with  regard  to  Turkey,  haye  been 


removed  by  early  death.    In  this  country 
for  nearly  30  years,  I  think,  if  not  more, 
we  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
Porte  represented  at  the  Court  of  our 
Sovereign  by  a  Minister  who  enjoys  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.     When 
the    Sultan    of  that  extended  Empire 
visited  this  coimtry,  the  impression  which 
his  personal  demeanour  produced  upon 
those  who  were  brought  into  contact 
with  him  was  an  impression  of  the  most 
satisfactory  description.    I  think  I  am 
bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  that   I    believe  that  the 
resolutions  which  were    announced   at 
Constantinople  at  the  time  when  that 
Government  promised  internal  reforms 
were  sincerely  made.    But  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  of  Turkey  is  this— it  has  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  or  it  has  only  to  a  very 
scanty  degree,  a  class  of  men  of  power, 
influence,  education,  and  station,  with- 
out whom  it  is  impossible  to  give  effect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Government.    In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt,  improvements 
were  effected  shortly  after  the  Crimean 
War,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Firman  or  Hatihumayoun  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Sultan.    It  will 
be  for  the  Government,  when  the  time 
has  arrived,  to  give  us  full  information  of 
the  particulfiurs  of  the  recent  interven- 
tion, and  to  give  us  such  information  as 
may  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
promises  that  were  so  solemnly  made 
have  been  kept,  and  whether  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  if  those  promises  are 
now  renewed,  they  will  be  more  effec- 
tually kept  in  future.    But  I  fear  that  a 
want  of  executive  power  will  defeat  the 
best  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey.    This  proposition,  for  my  own 
part,  I  maintain,  that  if  promises  such 
as  these  so  solemnly  given  have  really 
failed  in  their  fulfilment,  it  is  not  possible 
to  go  on  with  a  mere  repetition  of  pro- 
mises.   Europe,  the  Christian  conscience, 
and  the  conscience  of  mankind  wiU  ex- 
pect some  other  sort  of  security  for  the 
redress  of  great  and  dreadful  grieveinces 
than  mere  words  can  afford  ;  and  how- 
ever desirous  we  may  be  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  that  integrity  and  independence 
can  never  be  effectually  maintained  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  to  the  world — and 
proved  not  by  words,  but  by  acts — that 
the  Government  of  Turkey  has  the  power 
to  administer  a  fair  measure  of  justice  to 
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on  the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess  to 
question  or  censure  this  portion  of  the 
Government's  policy.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, with  that  prudence  and  wisdom 
which  marked  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
speech,  endeavoured  to  warn  hon.  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  against  expecting 
very  speedy  results  from  any  interven- 
tion that  might  be  attempted.  In  the 
wisdom  of  that  warning  we  are  all  dis- 
posed to  concur ;  but,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stood the  noble  Marquess  he  expressed 
his  unhesitating  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  giving 
their  adhesion  to  the  Austrian  Note,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars— and  we  are  of  course  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  them.  But  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  special 
question.  If,  indeed,  any  doubt  or  mis- 
giving  existed  in  the  minds  of  any  one 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
I  thmk  that  the  reasons  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  given  for  the  course 
they  have  taken,  would  sufficiently  justify 
their  conduct  in  the  matter.  I,  however, 
hope  that  in  giving  the  reasons  he  has 
done  for  the  acts  of  the  Government  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  are  no  other 
and  broader  and  deeper  motives  for  the 
step  they  have  taken  than  those  he  has 
assigned.  At  any  rate,  I  wish  to  explain 
to  the  House  very  clearly  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  morally  and  historically  the 
position  of  this  question  as  it  concerns 
this  country  and  its  relations  wi(;h  the 
Turkish  Empire.  To  do  this  satisfac- 
torily I  must  revert  to  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  perhaps  the  House 
will  excuse  me  for  making  the  reference, 
for  I  am,  indeed,  the  only  man  in  this 
House  who  was  responsible  as  a  Minister 
for  leading  the  country  into  that  war, 
and  therefore  I  may  be  supposed  to  be 
in  some  degree  cognizant  of  the  views 
which  led  us  to  take  that  step,  with  re- 
gard to  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  and  much  misrepre- 
sentation. What  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Crimean 
War,  was  expressed  in  the  phrase  that 
we  sought  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
That  was  a  phrase  which  was  a  favourite 
with  the  public  at  that  time.  It  implied 
that  we  were  to  make  very  vigorous 
efforts  to  repress  the  designs  and  attempts 
by  the  Bussian  Empire  whid]^  appeared 
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to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Some  persons  thought  that  England  had 
a  separate  interest  in  that  war  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Europe,  but  that  was 
an  idea  that  I  never  entertained.  But  in 
upholding  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  I  will  venture  to 
say  for  myself  and  the  Government  of 
that  day  that  they  entertained  the 
strongest  opinion  as  to  the  conditions 
which  were  requisite  for  that  integrity 
and  that  independence.  I  am  not  going 
to  refer  to  anything  so  slight  and  trivial 
and  so  likely  to  be  misleading  as  indi- 
vidual recollections,  but  I  point  to  facts 
which  amount  to  demonstration  of  the 
proposition.  Eeferences  have  been  made 
to-night  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  integrity  of* 
Turkey.  Lord  Palmerston,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  was  sanguine  beyond  most 
men  in  his  belief  that  these  would  be 
maintained.  He  had  a  freshness  and 
almost  youthfalness  of  faith  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  no  one  could  regard  without 
interest,  especially  when  his  long  and 
distinguished  life  was  approaching  its 
close.  But  Lord  Palmerston  knew  on 
all  occasions  that  a  vital  and  essential 
condition  of  that  state  of  things  was  the 
redress  of  grievances  within  the  Turkish 
Empire;  l£at  it  was  totally  impossible 
in  the  face  of  Christian  Europe  that  the 
state  of  things  prevailing  at  that  period 
between  the  Manomedan  Power  and  the 
subject  Christian  population,  especially 
the  Europeans,  could  be  persisted  in, 
and  the  people  of  these  countries, 
anxious  as  they  were  to  stop  Bussian 
aggression,  never  would  have  entered  on 
that  war  unless  they  had  received  what 
they  thought  conclusive  and  sufficient 
guarantees  that  these  g^evances  would 
be  redressed.  This  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  individual  opinion,  and  so  strong 
was  this  feeling  in  Europe  that  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  crisis  the  Sultan,  by  a 
most  solemn  instrument,  was  compelled 
to  pledge  himself,  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  country  would  permit  him, 
to  redress  those  g^evances,  and  to  place 
them  upon  a  religious — of  course,  I  do  not 
say  a  political — equality  with  the  rest  of 
his  subjects.  That  instrument  was  one 
ot  the  great  and  fundamental  facts  of 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  my 
proposition  is  this — that,  after  the  Cri- 
mean War,  after  that  efPusion  of  life  and 
treas^^re^  after  £i|ro|>eha4  been  involved 
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in  the  straggle,  and  its  whole  existence, 
as  it  were,  suspended  upon  it  for  those 
years,  and  after  it  was  made  known  to 
Turkey  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  view  of  those  who  supported  her,  that 
stringent  and  effectual  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances, it  is  doubly  impossible  after  those 
facts  have  been  placed  on  record,  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  could 
fold  its  arms  and  say  that  the  relations 
of  the  Turkish  Euler  and  his  Christian 
subjects  are  to  us  matters  of  no  concern. 
We  cannot  now  turn  round  and  say — 
"  We  have  no  right  to  expect  anything 
from  the  Sultan,  and  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey  has  no  right  to  expect  any- 
thing at  our  hands."   I  am  most  grateful, 
therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  actuated  by  that 
principle — a  principle  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  facts  of  history  and  with 
the  most  obvious  and  most  elementary 
obligations  of  national  duty — have  given 
in  tneir  adhesion  to  the  Austrian  Note. 
I  do  not  enter  fully  into  this  question  at 
the  present  moment,  because  I  do  not 
feel  myself  prepiared  to  do  so ;  but  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  am  most  thankful  that 
the  Government  have  not  taken  a  course 
of  abstentation  upon  this  important  oc- 
casion.   When  we  know  the  terms  of 
Count  Andrassy's  Note,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  consider  them,  and  all  further 
steps  that  are  taken  in  this  matter  will 
be  subject  to  the  control  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  House.    But  at  the  present 
moment,  recollecting  as  I  do  that  there 
were  many   apparently  friendly  coun- 
sellors of  the  Government,  at  the  period 
when  they  had  this  matter  under  delibe- 
ration, who  were  warning  them — in  the 
Press — to  do  nothing  at  all;  I  for  my 
part  congratulate  and  express  my  ac- 
Knowledgments  to  the  Government  for 
declining  to  be  inveigled  and  misled  by 
those  imwise  counsellors.      I  will  not 
now  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
promises  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
with  regpard  to  its   Christian  subjects 
have    or   have   not   been    shamelessly 
broken.    This  I  must  say — ^the  Ottoman 
Government  has  been  well  represented 
to  OB  in  many  of  its  personal  Eepresenta- 
tives.    It  has  had  Ministers  of  great 
ability  within  our  memory;   but,   un- 
fortunately, most  of  those  men,  whose 
energies  and  talents  induced  Lord  Palm- 
erston  to  entertain  such  sanguine  expec- 
tations with  regard  to  Turkey,  haye  been 


removed  by  early  death.    In  this  country 
for  nearly  30  years,  I  think,  if  not  more, 
we  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
Porte  represented  at  the  Court  of  our 
Sovereign  by  a  Minister  who  enjoys  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.     When 
the    Sultan   of  that  extended  Empire 
visited  this  coimtry,  the  impression  which 
his  personal  demeanour  produced  upon 
those  who  were  brought  into  contact 
with  him  was  an  impression  of  the  most 
satisfactory  description.    I  think  I  am 
bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  that   I    believe  that  the 
resolutions  which  were    announced    at 
Constantinople  at  the  time  when  that 
Government  promised  internal  reforms 
were  sincerely  made.    But  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  of  Turkey  is  this— it  has  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  or  it  has  only  to  a  very 
scanty  degree,  a  class  of  men  of  power, 
influence,  education,  and  station,  with- 
out whom  it  is  impossible  to  give  effect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Gt)vemment.    In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt,  improvements 
were  effected  shortly  after  the  Crimean 
War,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Firman  or  Hatihumayoun  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Sultan.    It  will 
be  for  the  Government,  when  the  time 
has  arrived,  to  give  us  fiill  information  of 
the  particulfiurs  of  the  recent  interven- 
tion, and  to  give  us  such  information  as 
may  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
promises  that  were  so  solemnly  made 
have  been  kept,  and  whether  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  if  those  promises  are 
now  renewed,  they  will  be  more  effec- 
tually kept  in  future.    But  I  fear  that  a 
want  of  executive  power  will  defeat  the 
best  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey.    This  proposition,  for  my  own 
part,  I  maintain,  that  if  promises  such 
as  these  so  solemnly  given  have  really 
failed  in  their  fuMlment,  it  is  not  possible 
to  go  on  with  a  mere  repetition  of  pro- 
mises.   Europe,  the  Christian  conscience, 
and  the  conscience  of  mankind  will  ex- 
pect some  other  sort  of  security  for  the 
redress  of  great  and  dreadful  grievances 
than  mere  words  can  afford  ;  and  how- 
ever desirous  we  may  be  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  that  integrity  and  independence 
can  never  be  effectually  maintained  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  to  the  world — and 
proved  not  by  words,  but  by  acts — that 
the  Government  of  Turkey  has  the  power 
to  administer  a  fedr  measure  of  justice  to 
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all  its  subjects  alikoi  whether  Christian 
or  Mahomedan.  Believing  myself  that 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no 
difference  of  opinion  according  to  our 
political  separation,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
I  was  very  desirous  to  make  these  brief 
explanations,  and  I  thank  the  House  for 
the  kindness  with  which  it  has  listened 
to  them. 

Mr.  BUTLEE- JOHNSTONE  said, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Gladstone),  he  should  not 
have  thought  fit  to  present  himself  to 
the  attention  of  the  House;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  under  the 
cloak  of  approving  a  particular  act  of 
the  Government,  recommended  a  policy 
which  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  he  was  happy  to  say 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them  that  by 
the  insertion  into  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
the  promise  of  reforms  made  by  the 
Sultan  on  that  occasion,  European 
Powers  had  acquired  the  rig^ht — a  moral 
right  at  any  rate — to  see  those  reforms 
properly  carried  out.  He  would  ask 
whether  that  was  a  right  which  only 
dated  from  to-day,  and  whether,  during 
all  the  many  years  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  at  the  head  ^of  affairs, 
he  had  once  remonstrated  in  a  friendly 
way  with  the  Porte  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  when  those  remon- 
strances might  have  been  effective  and 
could  not  be  interpreted  as  hostile  acts  ? 
Then,  again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  back  to  the  year  1856,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War.  He  (Mr.  Butler- 
Johnstone)  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go 
back  to  that  year  too,  and  to  say  that 
all  the  troubles  and  difficulties  in  which 
Turkey  was  at  the  present  time  involved 
were  owing  to  what  occurred  at  that 
epoch.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  to  Turkey  as  a  despotic  form  of 
government.  Well,  previous  to  that 
year  Turkey  was  the  least  despotically- 
governed  country  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  government  essentially  of  checks  and 
counter-checks ;  the  Pasha  elected  by 
the  Divan,  the  Cadi  by  the  chief  of  the 
Law,  the  local  administration  of  the 
Provinces,  all  independent  of  each  other, 
and  at  Constantinople  no  Imperial  mea- 
sure decided  on  without  due  delibera- 
tion by  a  Divan.    In  1856,  as  a  result 
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of  the  Crimean  War,  the  influence  of 
European  nations — of  the  Western  na- 
tions— ^became  predominant,  and,  under 
cover  of  this  predominance,  Ali  Pasha 
introduced  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  from  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  suffering — ^namely,  from  being 
a  constitutional  government,  he  con- 
verted it  into  a  despotism  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  constitutional  Divan.  What 
were  the  cardinal  vices  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  at  the  present  day  ?  The  first 
great  grievance  in  Turkey  was  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Provinces,  which 
arose  principally  from  the  fact  that 
the  Pashas  were  changed  at  the  mere 
will  of  the  Sovereign.  The  under-offi- 
cials,  when  the  eye  over  them  was  being 
constantly  changed,  became  corrupt; 
but,  in  former  times,  the  Sultan  had  no 
power  to  change  the  Governors  of  Pro- 
vinces without  consultation  with  his 
Divan.  Another  source  of  corruption 
was  that  Firmans  and  decrees  were  con- 
tinually being  passed  by  the  Sultan 
and  were  not  yet  obeyed  in  the  Pro- 
vinces. Thirdly,  there  was  the  financial 
condition  arising  from  its  Debt.  Now, 
each  one  of  these  vices  arose  from  the 
pernicious  change  introduced  when  the 
Divan  was  abolished  and  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  Turkey  revolutionized  into  a 
despotism.  These  Firmans  and  decrees 
had  no  binding  force  in  Turkey,  because 
no  arbitrary  decrees  could  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  Turkey — which  was  centuries 
old  and  had  never  been  legally  abolished 
— ^be  issued ;  and  if  you  widied  to  see 
these  decrees  and  Finnans  enforced  and 
carried  out,  you  must  try  to  bring  about 
the  revival  of  the  old  Turkish  Constitu- 
tion. If  your  efforts  were  devoted  to 
this  end,  you  might  effect  a  great  and 
beneficial  reform  in  the  Turkidi  Empire 
which  mere  adhesion  to  the  Austrian 
Note  could  never  effect.  If  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  thought  that  the  reception  of  the 
Andrassy  Note  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Eastern  difficulty,  he  could  only  con- 
gratulate them  upon  their  simplicity. 
He  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
preserve  absolute  freedom  of  action,  so 
that  in  time  to  come  their  policy  might 
not  be  fettered.  Anybody  who  expected 
that  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  no  sources 
of  vitality  in  it  would  be  entirely  dis- 
appointed. As  to  the  Suez  Canal  !pur- 
chase,  he  did  not  remember  such  another 
unanimous  verdict  of  approval  in  this 
country  as  had  ratified  uiat  transactioB, 
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therefore  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
defend  it.  He  would  only  venture  this 
criticism,  that  the  new  order  of  things 
which  had  been  introduced  by  this  pur- 
chase seemed  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance to  us  of  the  marine  highway  to 
India ;  but  this  highway  could  not  be  of 
much  importance  imless  England  was 
absolute  mistress  of  the  seas.  She  could 
not  be  this  until  she  had  annulled  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  to  which,  in  a  fatal 
moment,  she  put  her  hand.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  Canal  shares  to  him  seemed 
to  imply  the  annulling  the  Declaration 
of  Paris. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY :  I  am  one 
of  those  hon.  Members  who  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  the 
rush  to  the  House  of  Lords  this  after- 
noon. I  went  into  that  Assembly  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  something  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  that  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  my  hon.  Friends 
aroimd  me,  and  myself,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
represent.  I  confess  that  during  that 
passage  I  thought  that  if  the  time  comes, 
as  I  think  it  will  come,  when  perhaps 
even  Her  gracious  Majesty  herself  will 
open  Parliament  in  another  place,  her 
retinue  will  be  able  to  manage  the  cere- 
monial somewhat  more  respectfully  so 
far  as  the  Commons  are  concerned.  I 
do  not  know  if  I  should  to-night  have 
ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
observations  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Downpatrick  (Mr.  Mul- 
holland)  who  seconded  the  Address  in 
reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
who  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  I  feel  certain,  will 
produce  an  exactly  opposite  feeling  across 
the  Channel.  The  people  of  Ireland 
will  not  feel  satisfaction  at  the  statement 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  Her 
Majesty.  The  hon.  Gentleman  to  whose 
speech  I  refer  stated  that  Ireland  was 
tranquil,  that  Ireland  was  prosperous, 
and  ne  very  justly  said  that  the  Irish 
people  were  thankful  to  Providence 
for  the  excellent  harvest  with  which 
they  were  blest  last  year.  The  Irish 
people  have,  indeed,  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Providence,  for  it  is  little  they  get 
from  man.  When,  however,  he  told  us 
that  there  was  satisfaction,  prosperiinr, 
and  tranquillity  in  the  countiy ,  he  might 
have  remembered  that  at  this  present 


moment — the  House  of  Commons  may 
feel  proud  under  the  circumstances*- 
that  there  are,  I  believe,  now — within 
the  last  three  weeks  —  six  counties 
in  Ireland  enjoying  the  ordinary  rights 
of  British  subjects.  The  rest  of  Irehnd 
is  under  the  galling  code  of  coercion, 
which  is  the  heritage  of  the  last  Session. 
Finding,  as  the  Irish  Members  have, 
that  the  interests  of  their  country  are  not 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  showing  their  fellow-subjects 
in  England  that  me  statement  that  Ire- 
land IS  governed  by  the  same  laws  as 
this  country  is  not  the  fact,  they  have 
decided  to  introduce  Bills  which  will 
give  this  House  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
noimcing  an  opinion  whether  or  not  the 
statement  that  Ireland  lives  under  Eng- 
lish law  is  true  or  false.  It  is  perfectly 
un&ue  that  Ireland  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  England.  The  Parlia- 
mentary franchise,  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, and  the  municipal  privileges  of 
Ireland  are  quite  different  &om  those  of 
England.  We  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  in  the  Ballot  such  a  position 
as  will  enable  us  soon  to  bring  some  of 
these  matters  before  the  House.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  follow,  wiU  submit  to  the 
House  a  subject  which  might  have  been 
thought  well  worthy  of  an  intellectual 
Cabinet — a  measure  for  improving  higher 
education  in  Ireland.  He  will  also  in- 
troduce a  Bill  designed  to  amend  some 
glaring  and  patent  defects  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  that 
country.  The  other  Bills  which  will  be 
introduced  will,  at  all  events,  show  that 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people 
a  determination  that  no  stone  shall  be 
left  imtumed  to  show  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  they  desire  to  be  judged 
fairly.  If  their  legislation  is  neglected 
they  will,  as  far  as  they  can,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  obliged  to  come  to  this 
House  for  their  local  legislation,  en- 
deavour to  repair  the  errors  which  I 
think  will  be  shown  to  exist,  and  which 
might  have  met  with  some  attention  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  can  onlv  say  that  they  will  give  the 
House  of  Commons  an  opportunity  of 
learning  what  it  is  that  Irelaiid  demands. 
There  will  be  no  shrinking  from  any 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  demand  of 
Ireland  for  the  restoration  of  her  national 
Parliament  and  for  the  modification  of 
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the  powers  of  that  Parliament.  Although 
I  will  not  touch  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
policy,  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
think  quite  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  void 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland — ^for  it  appears  that  we  are 
to  have  a  Session  devoted  chiefly  to 
foreign  policy — I  wish  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  Ireland  concurs  in  or  is 
satisfied  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land. The  Irish  people  are  disposed  to 
support  a  policy  founded  on  good  faith 
and  justice,  an^  which  will  make  this 
great  country  invulnerable  to  its  enemies. 
To  effect  this,  however,  they  must  be 
united  among  themselves;  and  if  the 
tone  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Downpatrick  (Mr.  MulhoUand)  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  this  House,  I  am  sure  they 
will  not  be  imited.  It  is  a  calumny  to 
say  as,  I  trust,  will  be  proved  to  demon- 
stration in  the  course  of  this  Session, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  obstruct  legislation  in  this  House. 
Their  desire,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the 
grievances  of  their  country  should  be 
redressed,  and  they  will  endeavour  to 
give  the  Government  and  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  redressing  them. 

Mb.  KONATNE  said,  he  had  also 
heard  with  great  astonishment  the  hon. 
Member  for  Downpatrick  (Mr.  Mul- 
hoUand) congratulate  his  country  on 
being  treated  with  sovereign  contempt. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  fprospenty 
of  Ireland,  if  the  statements  he  had  been 
hecuing  on  that  subject  from  his  youth 
upwards,  from  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  in 
Speeches  from  the  Throne,  were  true, 
Ireland  ought  to  be  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 
He  knew  nothing  personally  about  the 
linen  trade  of  the  North,  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  described  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  but  he  had  been 
assured  by  many  gentlemen  who  were 
connected  with  that  trade  that  for  the 
last  three  years  it  had  been  the  reverse 
of  prosperous,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
but  grumbling  and  growling  at  its  state. 
If  bad  trade,  small  profits,  short  time 
for  the  workers,  and  several  heavy 
failures  were  evidence  of  prosperity  the 
hon.  Member  was  right,  not  otherwise. 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
if  the  hon.  Member  had  given  them  the 
number  of  Civil  Bill  processes,  the  num- 
ber of  notices  to  quit,  and  the  number  of 
ejectments  which  had  been  issued  last 
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year  he  would  have  furnished  them  with 
some  means  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Munster  Bank,  a  Member  of  that 
House,  had  recently  stated  to  his  consti- 
tuents that  last  year  was  the  worst  the 
bank  had  ever  had.  With  respect  to 
the  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks,  which 
had  been  said  to  have  increased,  they 
did  not,  taken  altogether,  equal  the 
amount  deposited  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  alone.  He  denied 
that  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  Irish 
banksjwas  any  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country;  me  reason  was  that  the 
people  had  more  security  now  than  they 
felt  they  had  formerly,  and  they  now 
kept  less  money  in  their  own  hands,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  do  so  because, 
in  addition  to  security,  they  also  received 
interest  upon  their  deposits.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  several  grounds 
which  prevented  them  from  having  any 
confidence  in  the  banks,  and  among 
them  such  banks  as  the  Sadlier's  banks. 
It  was  true  that  labouring  men  in  Ire- 
land now  had  better  wages  and  more 
continuous  occupation  than  they  used  to 
have,  but  a  shilling  used  to  go  twice  as  far 
as  it  did  now,  and  the  existence  of  higher 
wages  was  owins^  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  fewer  hands.  You  had  got  rid  of 
the  surplus  population,  half  of  them 
had  gone  to  their  graves  and  half  to 
America,  and,  of  course,  the  people  that 
remained  were  better  off;  but  that  did 
not  prove  that  Ireland  was  wealthier  or 
more  productive.  For  instance,  if  two 
persons  had  a  little  shop  by  which  they 
earned  10*.  a-week  between  them,  they 
would  be  starving,  if  you  killed  one,  the 
other  would  be  comparatively  well  off, 
but  that  would  be  no  proof  that  the  shop 
was  producing  any  more.  The  produce 
of  Ireland  had  decreased,  the  land  of 
Ireland  was  going  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  people  were  decreasing,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  aUow  the  House  to 
be  misled  by  a  misstatement  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  was  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  These  things  in- 
dicated in  other  countries  decline,  but 
in  Ireleind  they  were  regarded  as  signs 
of  prosperihr. 

Mb.  WAED  said,  that  the  Irish 
Members  in  that  House  and  the  people 
of  Ireland  outside  its  walls  were  aware 
that  Ireland  was  neglected,  and  had  not 
the  just  measure  of  legislation  that  she 
was  entitled  to.    They  were  told  that  if 
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they  brought  the  grievsinces  and  require- 
ments of  Ireland  before  the  English 
Parliament,  they  would  obtain  a  just 
consideration  and  redress.  Now,  he 
must  say  that  there  were  many,  very 
many  questions  in  Ireland  which  called 
for  just  legislation,  and  which  had  not 
yet  received  it ;  and  it  was  only  three 
years  ago  the  then  Prime  Minister 
declared  that  the  state  of  education  in 
Ireland  was  intolerably  bad  and  called 
for  legislative  improvement;  yet  now, 
after  three  years,  there  had  not  been  a 
single  proposal  put  forward  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  improve  the  state 
of  education  in  that  country.  They 
were  told  that  something  was  to  be  done 
for  University  education  in  England; 
but  not  a  single  proposition  for  relieving 
the  educational  wants  of  Ireland  was 
made  by  the  Government.  The  only 
other  topic  to  which  he  would  advert 
was  one  of  some  delicacy.  He  meant 
the  question  of  dealing  with  the  political 
prisoners.  The  present  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
have  done  a  graceful  act  by  enabling 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  to  announce  in 
Her  Speech  that  there  had  been  an  end 
put  to  the  imprisonment  of  those  men 
who  had  already  expiated  any  offence 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty  by  a  most 
cruel  imprisonment  of  10  yejurs.  There 
was  a  large  mass  of  people  in  Ireland, 
and  in  England  also,  who  cohsidered  it 
cruel  and  impolitic  to  keep  those  men  in 
prison  any  longer,  especially  after  the 
liberation  of  their  leaders. 

Sib  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  wished 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
redress  the  grievances  which  arose  in 
this  country  from  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  Ireland.  On  one  side  of  the 
water  the  Gt)vemment  Inspector  passed 
the  cattle,  and  on  this  side  he  stopped 
them.  He  considered  it  unjust  to  impose 
expenditure  on  one  county  for  carrying 
out  the  cost  of  quarantine  in  another. 
He  thought  instructions  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Government  Inspectors  to 
regulate  matters  in  reference  to  this 
question  in  a  just  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  Prime 
Minister  might  be  assured  that  the  con- 
tinued imprisonment  of  the  Irish  pri- 
soners was  not  conducive  either  to  the 
interests  of  humanity  or  the  interests  of 
his  Government.  It  was  not  worth  the 
while  of  the  Government  to  keep  Ireland 


in  a  chronic  state  of  discontent  by  keep- 
ing these  men  in  prison,  and  tiie  Go- 
vernment could  do  nothing  which  would 
give  such  satisfaction  to  Irishmen  as  the 
release  of  the  political  prisoners.  They 
were  not  even  ringleaders,  but  brave 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  fought 
well  for  England. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  appointed^  to  draw  up  an  Address 
to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  said 
Eesolution: — Mr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Mulholland, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Secretary 
Hardy,  Mr.  Hunt,  Sir  Charles  Adderley, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth, 
"Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  BouRKE,  Viscount  Barrington,  Sir  James 
Elphinstone,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  and 
Sir  WiLLLAJi  Hart  Dyke,  or  any  Three  of 
them : — To  withdraw  immediately. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday y  9th  February ^  1876. 

MINUTES.]— New  Writs  Issved— Far  Hunt- 
ingdon  Borough,  t;.  Sir  John  Burgess  Kars- 
lake,  knight.  Manor  of  Northstead;  for 
Enniskillen  Borough,  v.  Viscount  Crichton, 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

Select  Committee — Printing,  appointed  and 
nominated. 

Public  Bills — Resolutions  in  Committee  —  Or- 
dered — First  Reading — Intoidcating  Liquors 
(Licensing  Boards)  ♦  [6] ;  Permissive  Pro- 
hibitory Liquor*  [19]  ;  Divine  Worship 
Facilities*  [30];  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
Amendment*  [34]  ;  Publicans  Certificates 
(Scotland)  *  [46]. 

Ordered — First  Reading --Ooxslq  Laws  (Scot- 
land) *  [3] ;  Registration  of  Voters  f  Ireland)  ♦ 
[4] ;  Burghs  and  Poptilous  Places  (Scotland) 
Gas  Supply*  rs] ;  Municipal  Franchise  flre- 
landj  *  [71 ;  Electoral  County  Boards  (Ire- 
land) *  [8] ;  Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries 
Ireland)*    [9];    Land   Tenure    (Ireland)* 


ill 
W 


10];    Increase    of   the     Episcopate     [H]; 

Vaste  Lands  (Ireland)  Reclamation  *  [12J ; 
Training  Schools  and  Ships*  [13] ;  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment* [14]; 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury*  [16];  Ele- 
mentary Education  (Application  for  School 
Board)  *  [16] ;  Borough  Franchise  (Ireland)  * 
[17] ;  Banisters  and  Advocates  Fees  *  [18J ; 
Women's  Disabilities  Kemoval*  [20];  An- 
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doit , Monuments  ♦  [211;  Grand  Jnry  Pre- 
sentments, &c.  (Ireland)*  [22];  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act  (1876)  Extension*  [23] 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  *  [24] 
Church  Eates  Abolition  (Scotland)*  [26] 
Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies)  *  [26] 
Banns  of  Marriage  (Scotland)  *  [27] ;  Metro- 
polls  Gras  Companies  *  [28] ;  House  Occupiers 
Disqualification  Removal*  [29];  Municipal 
Officers  Superannuation*  [2];  Real  Estate 
Intestacy*  [31] ;  Orphan  and  Deserted  Chil- 
dren (Ireland)  ♦  [32] ;  Imprisonment  for  Debt 
Abolition  *  [33] ;  Offences  against  the  Person* 
[1];  Free  Libraries  and  Museums*  [36]; 
Medical  Act  Amendment  (Foreign  Univer- 
sities) *  [36] ;  Parish  Mimsters  (Scotland) 
(Exemption  from  Rates)  *  [37] ;  Sale  of  In- 
toxicating Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  * 
[38];  Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland)*  [39]; 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  Amend- 
ment* [40];  Towns  Rating  (Ireland)  *  [41] ; 
"Wild  Fowl  Preservation  ♦  [42] ;  Legal  Prac- 
titioners *  [43] ;  Judicature  Act  (1875)  Amend- 
ment* [44];  Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumu- 
lative Vote)  *  [46] ;  County  Infirmaries  (Ire- 
land) *  [47] ;  Burgesses  (Scotland)  *  [48]. 

THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUEEN'S   SPEECH. 

Beport  of  Address  hroiAght  up,  and 
read. 

Me.  BENTINCK  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  regret  he  felt,  and  which  he  believed 
would  be  very  widely  shared  by  the 
House,  that  in  the  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Royal  Navy  of 
this  country.  He  could  not  doubt  that 
the  people  of  the  country  regarded  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Navy 
and  its  condition  as  highly  [unsatisfac- 
tory. He  would  not  go  into  the  matter 
then  ;  but  he  considered  this  a  question 
of  primary  importance,  and  he  regretted 
that  there  was  no  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  this 
was  a  vital  question.  He  trusted  that 
Her  Majesty *s  Government  would  n6t 
repeat  the  i  policy  which  they  indulged 
in,  and  which  they  inherited  irom  their 
Predecessors  of  allowing  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates to  be  brought  forward  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could 
be  properly  discussed.  The  importance 
of  this  subject  was  paramount  to  that  of 
every  other  question  that  would  be 
brought  before  the  House.  He  hoped 
that  the  Navy  Estimates  would  be  laid 
before  the  House  at  the  very  earliest 
period,  so  that  they  might  be  properly 
examined  and  discussed. 

Address  agreed  to : — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will,  upon 
Friday,  resolve  itself  into  a  Conmiittee 
to  consider  of  the  Supply  to  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
Eesohed,  That  this  House  will,  upon 
Friday,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
to  consider  of  the  Ways  and  Means  for 
raising  the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  Her 
Majsty. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIE8T  READING. 

Me.  BEEESFOKD  HOPE  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  enabling 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  Successors  to 
divide  Dioceses,  and  to  erect  additional 
Bishoprics  in  I^gland  and  Wales. 

Mb.  DTTjLWYN  said,  that,  assuming 
the  Bill  to  be  the  same  as  that  brought 
in  last  year,  he  had  some  doubts  whe- 
ther he  ought  not  to  ask  the  House  not 
to  allow  its  introduction.  He  knew  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  Bills,  and  he  thought 
it  was  sometimes  a  very  inconvenient 
practice.  He  considered  that  this  was 
not  a  Bill  which  ought  to  be  brought  in 
by  a  private  Member.  He  thought  that 
last  year,  with  reference  to  this  Bill,  his 
hon.  Friend,  himself  a  model  of  academic 
propriety,  strained  the  Forms  of  the 
House,  and  had  not  shown  the  con- 
sideration which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him.  However,  two  wrongs 
did  not  make  one  right,  and  he  did  not 
like  sharp  practice,  and  he  would  not 
meet  discourtesy  by  discourtesy.  In 
the  hope  that  his  hon.  Friend  would 
not  resort  to  the  tactics  adopted  last 
Session,  and  that  Members  might  not 
be  put  to  the  trouble  of  carefully 
watching  the  BiU,  he  would  not  oppose 
its  introduction. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  enabling  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Suc- 
cesBors  to  divide  Dioceses,  and  to  erect  additional 
Bishoprics  in  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Bekesfokd  Hops,  Sir  John 
EIemnaway,  and  Mr.  Thoxas  Brassey. 

"Biilpreacnted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  11.] 

PRINTING. 

Select  Committee  (Appointed,  ''to  assist  Mr. 
Speaker  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
Printing  executed  by  Order  of  this  House,  and 
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for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  arranging  for 
Printing,  Returns  and  Papers  presented  in  pur- 
suance of  Motions  made  by  Members  of  this 
House: " — ^Mr.  Spenceb  Walpolb,  Mr.  Henley, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequeb,  The 
0*CoNOR  Don,  3Ir.  Hunt,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr. 
ScLATEB-BooTH,  Mr.  DoDSON,  Mr.  Massey, 
Mr.  Whitbrbad,  and  Mr.  William  Henry 
SHrrH : — Three  to  be  the  quorum. — {Mr,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Smith,) 

GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Laoan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Grame  in  Scotland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  bv  Mr.  M*Laoan,  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Sir  Edwabd 
Colebbooke,  and  3Ir.  John  Maitland. 

BiIl/yrfffti^0(f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  3.] 

BEGI8TBATI0N  OP  V0TEE8  (IBELAND)  BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henby,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  with  reference  to  the  Registra- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Voters  in  Lreland,  or- 
dered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
He«iy,  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  yLr,  Sullivan. 

'Bimipresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  4.] 

BTJBGH8     AND     POPULOUS     PLACES     (SCOT- 
LAND)  GAS  SUPPLY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Windham  Anstbutheb, 
BiU  to  make  provision  for  lighting  Burghs  and 
Populous  Plaies  in  Scotland  with  Gas,  ordered 
to  be  brou^t  in  by  Sir  Windham  Anstbutheb, 
Mr.  Obb  Ewino,  IMt.  Grieve,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Holms. 

'Blilpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  5.] 

INTOXIOATING  LIQUOBS  (LICENSING  BOABDS) 

BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Bewkedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Boards  for 
nanting  Licences  for  the  sale  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks. 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Josbph  Cowen,  Sir  Hbnby 
Havelock,  Mr.  Bubt,  and  Mr.  Nobwood. 

BUlpreunted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  6.] 

MtrniciPAL  FEAKomsE  (ieeland)  bol. 

On  Motion  of  Major  O'Gobman,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Municipal 
Franchise  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Major  O'Gobman,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Kichabd 
PowEB,  and  Sir  Colman  O'Loohlen. 

BUlpretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  7.] 

BLECTOBAL  COUNTY  BOABDS  (IBBLAND) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Captain  Nolan,  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  Electoral  County  Boards  in 
Ireland,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Captain 
KoLAx,  Mr.  O'Cleby,  and  Mr.  Fay. 

Bittp-tfMM^  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  8.] 


COAST  AND  DEEP  SEA  FISHEBIES  (iBE- 
LAND)  BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Br.  Wabd,  Bill  for  the  regula- 
lation  and  encouragement  of  the  Coast  and 
Deep  Sea  Fisheries  of  Ireland,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Dr.  Wabd,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr. 
CoLLms,  and  Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna. 

'Bill4)resentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  9.] 

LAND  TENUBE   (iBELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Wabd,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ire- 
land, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Dr.  Wabd, 
Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Richabd  Smyth,  Mr.  Meldon, 
and  Mr.  Ennis. 

BiRpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  10.] 

WASTE  LANDS  (iBELAND)    BECLAMATION 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Pabnell,  Bill  for  the 
Heclamation  of  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pabnell,  Mr.  Mac- 
Cabthy,  and  Captain  Nolan. 

Billi7rM«n^^,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12.] 


TBAINING  SCHOOLS  AND  SHIPS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Captain  Pim,  Bill  for  the  provi- 
sion, regulation,  and  maintenance  of  County 
Training  Schools  and  Training  Ships,  ordered 
to  be  brought   in  by  Captain  Pim  and   Mr. 

COOPE. 

BiHpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  13.] 

ELEMENTABY  EDUCATION  ACT  (1870) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,"  by 
making  obligatory  in  England  and  Wales  tho 
attendance  of  Children  at  School  and  the  forma- 
tion of  School  Boards,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Mundblla,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Tbeyslyan. 

"BiHpreeenicd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  14.] 

EMPLOYEES    LIABILITY    FOB    INJUBY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  tho  liability  of  Employers 
for  Injuries  negligently  caused  to  persons  in 
their  employment,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Camebon,  Mr.  Meldon, 
and  Mr.  Bass. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  15.] 

ELEMENTABY    EDUCATION  (APPLICATION 
FOB  SCHOOL  BOABD)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hbygatb,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,"  in 
respect  of  the  period  -which  must  elapse  between 
the  rejection  and  renewal  of  a  R^lution  for 
application  for  a  School  Board,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Hsyoatb,  Mr.  Fell,  Mr. 
W.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

Billj7rM0»i^,  and  read  tho  first  time.  [BiU  16.] 
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BOROUGH  FRANCHISE   (iRELANB)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bioqar,  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  Borough  Franchise  of  Ireland  to  that  of 
England,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
BiGOAK,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Blennebhassett,  Mr. 
Mavuice  Buooks,  and  Mr.  Eichahd  Power. 

BiHlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  17.] 


BABRISTER8    AND    ADVOCATES    FEES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Bill  to  enable 
Barristers  at  Law  and  Adyocatcs  to  recover  their 
Foes,  and  to  render  them  liable  at  Law  to  per- 
sons employing  them,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
lilr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Leeman,  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

BiHUpreaented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  18.] 


PERMISSIVE  PROHIBITORY  LIQUOR  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  enable  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Pro- 
perty in  certain  districts  to  prevent  the  common 
sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  within  audi  dis- 
tricts. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  Thomas 
Bazley,  Mr.  DowNiNo,  Mr.  Richard,  Dr. 
Cameron,  Mr.  Dalway,  and  Mr.  Willlim 
Johnston. 

^iMpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  19.] 

women's    disabilities    REMOVAL   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Bill  ^to  remove 
the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  'iix,  Forsyth,  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld. 

BtM presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  20.] 


ANCIENT    MONTTMENTS    BILL. 

^  On  Motion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  '}Ai,  Russell  Gurney, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 

'BiMpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  21.] 


GEAND    JUKY    PRESENTMENTS,     &C.     (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ronaynb,  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  better  administration'of  public  moneys 
now  levied  by  Grand  Jury  Proeentment  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  establishment  of  Representa- 
tive Councils  in  the  Lish  counties  for  the 
management  of  local  afiairs,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Ronaynb,  Mr.  Butt,  and 
Mr.  O'Shauohnessy. 

"BQlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  22.] 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN  ACT  (1875) 
EXTENSION  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  Bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act 
of  last  Session  to  seamen  whilst  they  are  in 
British  waters,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Burt,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowbn,  Mr.  Mundella,  and 

Mr.  GOURLEY. 

'QiMpresented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  23.] 

MONASTIO  AND  CONVENTUAL  INSTITUTIONS 

BILL. 

On  'Motion  of  Mr.  Newdeoate,  Bill  for  ap- 
pointing Commissioners  to  inquire  respecting 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  for  other  purposes  connected  there- 
with, ordered  to  be  brought  [in  by  Mr.  Newde- 
oate, Mr.  Holt,  and  Sir  Thoicas  Chambers. 

^lil presented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  24.] 

CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  McLaren,  Bill  to  abolish 
Church  Rates  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  M*Laren,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Baxter, 
Mr.  Trbvelyan,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Laino,  and 
Sir  Gborob  Balfour. 

"Bii^ presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  25.] 

SEA  INSURANCES  (STAMPING   OF  POLICIES) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Stamping  of 
Policies  of  Sea  Insurances,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Norwood,  and  Mr.  Rathbone. 

'RyRpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  26.] 

BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE    (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Cameron,  Bill  to  abolish 
the  system  of  proclaiming  Banns  of  Marriage 
presently  in  force  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  due 
provision  for  the  due  publication  of  such  Banns 
in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Dr. 
Cameron,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr. 
M'Laren,  and  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins. 

'BiHlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  27.] 

METROPOLIS  GAS  COMPANIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  James  Hooo,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Metropolis  Gas  Act,  I860;"  to  make 
further  'provision  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
Gkis  witmn  the  limits  of  the  said  Act ;  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  James  Hooo,  Sir  Andrew 
LusK,  and  Mr.  Goldnet. 

"BTiXipresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  28.] 

HOUSE  0CCX7PIERS  DISQUALIFICATION  RE- 
MOVAL   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  Bill  to  re- 
lieve certain  Occupiers  of  Dwelling  Houses 
from  being  disqualified  from  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment by  reason  of  their  underletting  such 
Dwelling  Houses  for  short  terms,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  Mr.  Onslow,  and  Mr.  Ryder. 

'BXUpresmted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  29.] 
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MX7NI0IPAL    OFFIOEBS    SUFEBASNtTATIOir 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Rathboitb,  Bill,  to  enable 
the  Major,  Aldermen,  and  BorgeBses  of  Muni- 
cipal Boroughs  in  England  and^Wales  to  grant 
Superannuation  Allowances  to  their  officers, 
clerks,  and  servants,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
"Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Bihley,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Cawlet,    Mr.    KiRKMAN   Hodgson,  and   Mr. 

TORB. 

BiHpresentedfajndL  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  2.] 

DIYINE    WORSHIP    FACILITIES  BILL. 

Considered  in  Cknnmittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  provide  additional  &cilities  for  the 
performance  of  Divine  Worship  according  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  Eoebton,  Mr. 
BiRLBT,  Mr.  Whitwbll,  and  Mr.  Rodwbll. 

Biilpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  30.] 

BEAL  ESTATE  UTTESTAOY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Pottbb,  Bill  for  the  better 
settling  Ihe  Real  Estates  of  Intestates,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pottbb,  Mr.  Lbathax, 
Sir  WiLFBiD  Lawson,  Mr.  Hopwood,  and  Mr. 
William  Edwin  Pbicb. 

BiJlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  31.] 

ORPHAN    AlO)    DESERTED    CHUiDREN    (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Shauohnbsst,  Bill  to 
extend  the  limits  of  age  up  to  which,  with  the 
assent  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  orphan  and 
deserted  pauper  children  may  be  supported  out 
of  workhouses  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Hx.  O'Shauohnbsst,  Mr.  O'Rbillt,  Mr. 
Bbxtbn,  and  Mr.  Redmond. 

Wlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  32.] 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT  ABOLITION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Fibldbn,  Bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  by  the  Inferior 
Courts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fibldbn, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bass,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Andbbson, 
and  Mr.  Ej>rowLE8. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  33.] 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chablbt,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Offences  against  the  Person, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Chablbt  and 
Mr.  WnrrwELL. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 .] 

MKROHANT    SmPPINQ    A0T8  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

Acts  read ;  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Sesoked,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  th^  Acts  relating  to  Mer- 
chant Shinninir. 


Resolution  reported:  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Samtjda,  and  Mr.  Kibkman  Hodgson. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  34.] 

FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  MUSET7MS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mundblla,  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries  and  Mu- 
seums, and  Institutions  for  the  teaching  of 
Science  and  Art,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  MvNDBLLA,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Mr. 
Cowpeb-Temple. 

Bill  j?r«f^^,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  35.] 

MEDICAL  ACT  AMENDMENT  (FOREIGN  TJNI- 

YERSITIES)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Cowpeb-Temple,  Bill  to 
amend  ''The  Medical  Act,  1868,"  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  registration  of  women  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  a 
Foreign  University,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Cowpeb-Temple,  Mr.  Russell  Gubnbt, 
Dt,  Cambbon,  and  Mr.  Fobstth. 

BilliTTM^fi/^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  36.] 

PARISH    MINISTERS     (SCOTLAND)     (EXEMP- 
TION FROM    rates)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Jambs  Babclat,  Bill  to 
remove  Ihe  exemption  of  Parish  Ministers  in 
Scotland  from  payment  of  poor  rates  and  educa- 
tion rates,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
James  Barclay,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  M*Laren, 
and  Dr.  Camebon. 

Bi}lpresented,eLnd  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  37.] 

SALE  OF  INTOXICATING    LIQUORS    ON    SUN- 
DAY (IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Richard  Sbcyth,  Bill  to 
prohibit  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Richard  Smyth,  The  O'Conor  Con,  Mr. 
James  Corry,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  Mr. 
Dbasb,  Mr.  Thomas  ^Dickson,  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond. 

Bin,presented,a,nd  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  38.] 

MUNICIPAL  PRIVILEGES  (iRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  Bill  to 
extend  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Ireland 
the  same  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  of  England,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  Mr.  Butt, 
and  Mr.  Ronaynb. 

Bi^presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  39.] 

LANDLORD    AND    TENANT    (IRELAND)    ACT 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 
1870,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  Richard  Smyth,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  Macartney. 

Bm presented,  and  read  the  firat  time.  [Bill  40.] 
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TOWSB  EATIKO  (IBELAND)  TffTiT*. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Joseph  M'Kznna,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Bating  of  Towns 
in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Joseph  M'Eenna,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Maubics 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  ^Ieldon. 

BiHpresenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  41 .] 


WILD  FOWL    PBESERYATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Bill  for  the  Pre- 
serration  of  Wild  Fowl,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Kodwell. 

BiUpresentedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  42.] 


LEGAL  PRAOnnONEBS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Charley,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Legal  Practitioners,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Charley  and 
Mr.  William  Gordon. 

BUlpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  48.] 

JTJDICATUBE  ACT  (1875)  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Meldon,  Bill  to  amend 
^'The  Judicature  Act,  1875,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Butt,  and 
Mr.  O'Shauqhnesst. 

BiHpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  44.] 


PTTBLIOANS    OEBTIFICATES    (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(Li  the  Committee.) 

JUeolvedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the  Law  of  Scotland 
relating  to  the  granting  of  Licences  to  sell 
Intoxicating  Liquors  to  we  Law  of  England. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Dr.  Cakeron,  Sir  Windham 
Anstruther,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh. 

BUXpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  45.] 


ELEGTION  OF  ALDEBMEN  (CUMULATIVE 

vote)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Heyoate,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Election  of  Aldermen 
in  Municipal  Boroughs,  by  the  application 
thereto  of  the  Cumulative  Vote,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Heyoate,  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Wheelhovse,  and 
Mr.  Morley. 

BUlpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  46.] 

COUNTY  INEIBMABIES  (iBELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Meldon,  Bill  to  alter  the 
constitution  and  government  of  County  Infir- 
maries in  L^eland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Parnsll,  Mr.  O'Shauoh* 

I^BSSY. 

Billi»r»fff»(#i^uidxeadthefi{ittixAe.  piU470 


BUBaESSES  (SCOTLAND)  BD 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  Bill  to 
the  Law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  Englax 
ing  the  ^creation  of  Burgesses,  ordi 
brought  in  by  Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.  j 
and  Mr.  Yeaman. 

'BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time. 

House  adjoumed  at 

Oi 
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MINTJTES.]— Public    Bill— First 
Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees  *  (3) 


NEW  PEERS. 
WUliam  Earl  of  Abergavenn] 
been   created   Earl  of  Lewes 
County   of  Sussex    and   Mar< 
Abergavenny  in  the  County 
mouth — ^Was    (in   the   usual 
introduced. 

Edward  Montagu  Stuart  G 
Baron  Whamcliffe,  having  bee: 
Viscount  Carlton  of  Carlton  i 
of  Whamcliffe,  both  in  the  Wei 
of  the  County  of  York — Wae 
usual  manner)  introduced. 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH— HER  MAJ 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRI 

The  lord  STEWARD  (Ea 
OHAMP)  reported  Her  Majesty'is 
to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

Mt  LoKDSy 

I  THANK  you  sincerely  for  you 
dutiful  Address. 

It  will  always  be  My  earnest  endea 
operate  with  you  in  promoting  the 
and  contentment  of  My  People. 

CATTLE  DISEASES  (ENGLAl 
IRELAND)— THE  PRIVY  < 
REGULATIONS. 

QUESTION.      OBSEBVATIOH 

The  Makqttess  of  HUNT] 
that  the  subject  on  which  he  1 
Notice  was  one  which  had  e: 
much  attention  throughout  th 
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I      ftitbdklnotneed  to  apologue  to  their 
{      LdiUmM  for   calling   attention  to  it. 
\      Tie  BoUe  Duke  the  President  of  the 
i      Otnmdl  had  paid  so  much  attention  to 
-     die  mbject  that  until  he  read  the  speech 
(     of  tlte  noble  Duke  at  Chichester  some 
short  time  ago  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
difficoltids  which  the  Government  had  to 
enoomter  in  dealing  with  this  question 
uranrded  Ireland.    Until  he  read  that 
i^>eedi  he  expected  to  find  the  Begula- 
tioDS  of  the  Priyy  Council  made  uniform 
thiooffhout  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
Lorthmips  would  recollect  that  in  1873  a 
Oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Forster,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and 
that  in  their  Beport  they  made  several 
neeommendations  which  were  adopted 
bj  the  late  Government  and  carried  out 
l^  the  Privy  Council.     One  of  those 
zecommendations  was  that  as  regarded 
£)ot-and-mouth  disease  all  restrictions 
flfaoold  be  removed.    But  in  1 874,  when 
the  preeent  Gt>vemment  came  into  office, 
^eie  Begulations  were  altered,  and  they 
iMed  an  Order  in  Council  by  which 
local  Bitthorities  were  empowered  to  re- 
hnpoie  restrictions,  if  they  thought  them 
n^inred ;  and  the  result  was  that  there 
^  at  present  in  many  localities  Begu- 
l^tboa  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
iMomendation    of  the  Committee  of 
1873,  while  in  others  there  were  no  re- 
•WDfans  whatever.     He  approved  the 
*tion  of  the  Lord  President  in  the  ap- 
piBtment  of  additional  inspectors,  and 
«t  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  secure 
^  lanitaiy  condition  of  the  vessels  in 
which  cattle  were  imported  into  this 
*oitry.     He  believed  also  that  great 
jM  had  resulted  from  the  better  cleans- 
^of  tracks  and  lairs  ;  but  the  great 
^  on  the  present  Begulations  was  that 
the  local  authorities  were  enabled  to  do 
■**^hing  or  to  do  nothing,  just  as  they 
^  think  fit.    The  result  was  that,  of 
^  places  sending  cattle  to  the  same 
'"JTOt,  the  one  might  have  restrictions 
wMe  tiie  other  might  have  none.    The 
Vnt  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
">»tteeof  1873  was  that  there  should  be 
^otmity  of  practice   throughout  the 
jWe  Emgdom    in   respect   to    cattle 
J^JWee.  TheCommitteedrewabroaddis- 
™fett  between  foot-and-mouth  disease 
^  pleoro-pnenmonia.     As    regarded 
JJwtmer  they  recommended  the  with- 
^^^  of  all  restrictions,  while  as  to  the 
^the^  were  to  be  retained ;  and  the 


result  was  that  for  want  of  sufficient 
Begulations  to  guide  the  discretion  of 
the  local  authorities  there  was  not  that 
uniformity  of  action  which  was  contem- 
plated  by  the    Committee.      In    most 
counties  in  England  these  restrictions 
were  enforced  and  penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  those  who    drove    cattle  so 
diseased  along  the  high  road ;  whereas 
in  Ireland  there  were    no  restrictions 
whatever  imposed  upon  the  &ee  transit 
of  cattle  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.     As  regarded  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  he  thought  it  was  both  desirable 
and  easy  that  the  Begulations  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  Begula- 
tions, like  their  distinguished  relative  the 
Slave  Circular,  would  be  withdrawn.  As 
respected  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  thought 
it  indefensible  that  while  in  England  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  affected 
with  that  disease,  with  compensation  to 
the    owners,   should    be    the   law,   no 
such  provisions  should  exist  in  Ireland. 
It  was    believed  that   in  Ireland    the 
farmers  were  at  one  time  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  attacked 
with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  he  had  re- 
cently read,   with  pleasure,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Defence  As- 
sociation that  body  expressed  its  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  any  restrictions  which 
the  Privy  Council  might  think  fit  to  im- 
pose.    There  was  much  uneasiness  on 
those  points  in  the  public  mind  at  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  he  begged  to  ask  the 
Lord  President,  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  withdraw  the  present  Privy  Council 
Begulations  respecting  Foot-and-Mouth 
disease  among  Cattle ;  and  whether  steps 
will  be  taken  to  place  the  Begulations 
regarding  Cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases  upon  the 
same  footing  in  Ireland  as  in  Enp^land  ? 
LoBD    STANLEY    of    ALDEBLEY 
said,  that  as  tlie  Privy  Council  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  foot-and-mouth  diseases 
with  considerable  equanimity,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained  should  not  be  under-estimated. 
One  cause  of  loss  had  been  omitted  in  all 
the  Correspondence  on  the  subject  and 
figures  which  he  had  seen,  and  that  was 
the  loss  of  calves,  for  cows  which  had 
had   the  foot-and-mouth   disease  often 
slipped  their  calves. 

The  Duke  of  BICHMOND  and 
(K)BDON  said,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  that 
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TOWSB  EATIKO  (IBELAND)  TffTiT*. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Joseph  M'E^enna,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Bating  of  Towns 
in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Joseph  M'Kenna,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Maubice 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Meldox. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  41 .] 


WILD  FOWL   PBEBEBYATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Bill  for  the  Fre- 
serration  of  "Wild  Fowl,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Rodwell. 

BilLpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  42.] 


LEGAL  PRAOTITIONEBS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chablet,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Legal  Practitioners,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Charlxt  and 
Mr.  William  Gordon. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  48.] 

JUDICATUBE  ACT  (1875)  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Meldon,  Bill  to  amend 
^'The  Judicature  Act,  1875,*'  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  3i^ldon,  Mr.  Butt,  and 
Mr.  O'Shauqhnesst. 

BiILpreaented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  44.] 


PUBLICANS    0EBTIFI0ATB8    (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

JReeohed,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bzine 
in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the  Law  of  Scotland 
relating  to  the  granting  of  Licences  to  sell 
Intoxicating  Liquors  to  ti^e  Law  of  England. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Dr.  Cameron,  Sir  Windham 
Anstrvther,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh. 

BUXpreaentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  45.] 


ELECTION  OF  ALDERMEN  (CUMTTLATIYB 
vote)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hbtoatb,  BiU  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Election  of  Aldermen 
in  Municipal  Boroughs,  by  the  application 
thereto  of  the  Cumulative  Vote,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Hetoate,  Mr.  Russell 
Gurnet,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  and 

Mr.  MORLET. 

BiiXpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  46.] 

C0T7NTY  INFIBMARIES  (ibELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Meldon,  Bill  to  alter  the 
constitution  and  government  of  County  Infir- 
maries in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Parnbll,  Mr.  0*Shauos« 

NB88T. 

Bm/wvwfKM^ondxeadthfifitittiiDe.  ^11147.] 


BXTBaESSES  (SCOTLAND)  BOX*. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  Bill  to  ajwrmfUte 
the  Law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  respect* 
ing  the'*creation  of  Burgesses,  ordered  to  Iti^ 
brought  in  by  Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.  Aki>kxsos. 
and  Mr.  Yeaman. 

"BUlpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  4S.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  aftf? 

One  o'clock. 


w%^^^^^w^^v%^%^^ 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Thwrnday,  lOM  February,  1876. 

MTN  UTES-J—PuBLic    Bill— JFVr«*  £ead»i 

Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees*  (3). 


NEW  PEERS. 
WiUiam  Earl  of  Abergavezmj,  having 
been  created  Earl  of  Lewes  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  and  Marquess  of 
Abergavenny  in  the  County  of  Men- 
mouth — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner) 
introduced. 

Edward  Montagu  Stuart  Oranville, 
Baron  Whamcliffe,  having  been  created 
Viscount  Carlton  of  Carlton  and  Earl 
of  Whamcliffe,  both  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York — ^Was  (in  the 
usual  manner)  introduced. 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH— HER  MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  lord  STEWARD  (Earl  BExr- 
champ)  reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer 
to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

Mt  Lobdb, 

I  THAxx  yon  sincerely  for  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  Address. 

It  will  always  be  My  earnest  endeavour  to  co> 
operate  with  you  in  promoting  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  My  People. 

CATTLE  DISEASES  (ENGLAND  AND 
IRELAND)— THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
REGULATIONS. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Mabqttebs  op  HUNTLY  said, 
that  the  suhject  on  which  he  had  given 
Notice  was  one  which  had  excited  so 
muoh  attentiou  throughout  the  oountiy 
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tlisi  he  did  not  need  to  apologue  to  their 
Xiordshipe  for   calling   attention  to  it. 
The  noble  Duke  the  President  of  the 
Council  had  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  subject  that  until  he  read  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Duke  at  Ohichester  some 
short  time  ago  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Government  had  to 
encounter  in  dealing  with  this  question 
as  regarded  Ireland.    Until  he  read  that 
speech  he  expected  to  find  the  Begula- 
tions  of  the  Priyy  Council  made  unSbrm 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
Xiord^ps  would  recollect  that  in  1873  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Oommons, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Forster,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and 
that  in  their  Beport  they  made  several 
recommendations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  late  Government  and  carried  out 
by  the  Privy  Council.     One  of  those 
recommendations  was  that  as  regarded 
foot-and-mouth  disease  all  restrictions 
should  be  removed.    But  in  1 874,  when 
the  present  Government  came  into  office, 
these  Begulations  were  altered,  and  they 
issued  an  Order  in  Council  by  which 
local  authorities  were  empowered  to  re- 
impose  restrictions,  if  they  thought  them 
required ;  and  the  result  was  that  there 
were  at  present  in  many  localities  Begu- 
lations altogether  at  variance  with  the 
recommendation   of  the  Committee  of 
1873,  while  in  others  there  were  no  re- 
strictions whatever.     He  approved  the 
action  of  the  Lord  President  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  inspectors,  and 
for  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  secure 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessels  in 
which  cattle  were  imported  into  this 
countiy.     He  believed  also  that  great 
good  had  resulted  from  the  better  cleans- 
ing of  trucks  and  lairs  ;  but  the  great 
blot  on  the  present  Begulations  was  that 
the  local  authorities  were  enabled  to  do 
something  or  to  do  nothing,  just  as  they 
might  think  fit.     The  result  was  that,  of 
two  places  sending  cattle  to  the  same 
market,  the  one  might  have  restrictions 
while  the  other  might  have  none.    The 
spirit  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1873  was  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  practice   throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom    in   respect   to    cattle 
diseases.  The  Committeedrew  abroad  dis- 
tinction between  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and   pleuro-pneumonia.     As    regarded 
the  former  they  recommended  the  with- 
drawal of  all  restrictions,  while  as  to  the 
latter  the^  were  to  be  retained ;  and  the 


result  was  that  for  want  of  sufficient 
Begulations  to  guide  the  discretion  of 
the  local  authorities  there  was  not  that 
unifoimity  of  action  which  was  contem- 
plated  by  the    Committee.     In    most 
counties  in  England  these  restrictions 
were  enforced  and  penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  those  who    drove    cattle  so 
diseased  along  the  high  road ;  whereas 
in  Ireland  there  were    no  restrictions 
whatever  imposed  upon  the  free  transit 
of  cattle  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.    As  regarded  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  he  thought  it  was  both  desirable 
and  easy  that  the  Begulations  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  Begula- 
tions, like  their  distinguished  relative  the 
Slave  Circular,  would  be  withdrawn.  As 
respected  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  thought 
it  indefensible  that  while  in  England  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  affected 
with  that  disease,  with  compensation  to 
the    owners,   should    be    the   law,   no 
such  provisions  should  exist  in  Ireland. 
It  was    believed  that  in  Ireland    the 
farmers  were  at  one  time  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  attacked 
with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  he  had  re- 
cently read,  with  pleasure,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Defence  As- 
sociation that  body  expressed  its  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  any  restrictions  which 
the  Privy  Council  might  think  fit  to  im- 
pose.    There  was  much  uneasiness  on 
those  points  in  the  public  mind  at  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  he  begged  to  ask  the 
Lord  President,  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  withdraw  the  present  Privy  Council 
Begulations  respecting  Foot-and-Mouth 
disease  among  Cattle ;  and  whether  steps 
will  be  taken  to  place  the  Begulations 
regarding  Cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases  upon  the 
same  footing  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ? 
Lord    STAJ^LEY   of    ALDEBLEY 
said,  that  as  the  Privy  Council  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  foot-and-mouth  diseases 
with  considerable  equanimity,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained  should  not  be  under-estimated. 
One  cause  of  loss  had  been  omitted  in  all 
the  Correspondence  on  the  subject  and 
figures  which  he  had  seen,  and  that  was 
the  loss  of  calves,  for  cows  which  had 
had   the  foot-and-mouth   disease  often 
slipped  their  calves. 

The  Duke  of  BICHMOND  Am) 
QORDON  said,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  liord  who  hctd  just  spoken  that 
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TOWSB  EATIKO  (IBELAND)  TffTiT*. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Joseph  M'E^enna,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Bating  of  Towns 
in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Joseph  M'EIenna,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Maubicb 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Meldon. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  41 .] 


WILD  FOWL    PRESE&YATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Bill  for  the  Fre- 
serration  of  "Wild  Fowl,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Rodwell. 

BUlpresentedi  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  42.] 


LEGAL  PRAOnriOKEBS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chablet,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Legal  Practitioners,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Charlbt  and 
Mr.  William  Gordon. 

BUlpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  43.] 


JTJDICATUBE  ACT  (1875)  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mbldon,  Bill  to  amend 
<<The  Judicature  Act,  1875,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Butt,  and 
Mr.  O'Shauqhnesst. 

BiRpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  44.] 


PTTBUOANS    OERTIFICATBS    (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(La  the  Committee.) 

Seeolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the  Law  of  Scotland 
relating  to  the  granting  of  Licences  to  sell 
Intoxicating  Liquors  to  we  Law  of  England. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Dr.  Cameron,  Sir  Windham 
Anstruther,  Mr.  Ramsat,  and  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh. 

"BUXpreaentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  45.] 


ELECmON  OF  ALDERMEN  (CTJMULATiyE 

vote)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hbtoate,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Election  of  Aldermen 
in  Municipal  Boroughs,  by  the  application 
thereto  of  the  Cumulative  Vote,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Hetqate,  Mr.  Russell 
Gurnet,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  and 

Mr.  MORLBT. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  46.] 

OOXINTY  INFIBMABIES  (iBELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Meldon,  Bill  to  alter  the 
constitution  and  government  of  County  Infir- 
maries in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
"Mr,  Meldon,  Mr.  Parnsll,  Mr.  0'Shauoh« 

NBSST. 

Billi»r»fff»(#i^uidieadthefi{ittixae.  pUliT.] 


BTJBOESSES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  Law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  respect- 
ing the  ^creation  of  Burgesses,  ordered  U>  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  M^La&en,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Yeaman. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  48.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

ThwrBday^  l^th  Fehruary,  1876. 

MIN  UTKS.J— Public    Bill— First  lUading^ 
Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees*  (3). 

NEW  PEERS. 
William  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  having 
been  created  Earl  of  Lewes  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  and  Marquess  of 
Abergavenny  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
mouth— ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner) 
introduced. 

Edward  Montagu  Stuart  Granville, 
Baron  Whamcliffe,  having  been  created 
Viscount  Carlton  of  Carlton  and  Earl 
of  Whamdiffe,  both  in  the  West  Biding 
of  the  County  of  York — Was  (in  the 
usual  manner)  introduced. 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH— HER  MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  lord  STEWARD  (Earl  Beau- 
OHAMP)  reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer 
to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

Mt  Lords, 

I  THANK  you  sincerely  for  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  Address. 

It  will  always  be  My  earnest  endeavour  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  promoting  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  My  People. 

CATTLE  DISEASES  (ENGLAND  AND 
IRELAND)— THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
REGULATIONS. 

QUESTION.      OBSBBVATIONS. 

The  Makqtjbss  of  HUNTLT  said, 
that  the  subject  on  which  he  had  given 
Notice  was  one  which  had  excited  so 
much  attention  throughout  tbe  oou&try 
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iii»i  he  did  not  need  to  apologue  to  their 
Lordflhips  for   calling   attention  to  it. 
The  noUe  Duke  the  President  of  the 
Oonnoil  had  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  subject  that  until  he  read  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Duke  at  Ohichester  some 
short  time  ago  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Government  had  to 
encounter  in  dealing  with  this  question 
as  regarded  Ireland.    Until  he  read  that 
speech  he  expected  to  find  the  Begula- 
tions  of  the  Priyy  Council  made  uniform 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
Lord^ps  would  recollect  tmit  in  1873  a 
Oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Forster,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and 
that  in  their  Beport  they  made  several 
recommendations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  late  Government  and  carriea  out 
by  the  Privy  Council.     One  of  those 
recommendations  was  that  as  regarded 
foot-and-mouth  disease  all  restrictions 
should  be  removed.    But  in  1 874,  when 
the  present  Government  came  into  office, 
these  Begulations  were  altered,  and  they 
issued  an  Order  in  Council  by  which 
local  authorities  were  empowered  to  re- 
impose  restrictions,  if  they  thought  them 
required ;  and  the  result  was  that  there 
were  at  present  in  many  localities  Begu- 
lations altogether  at  variance  with  the 
recommendation   of  the  Committee  of 
1873,  while  in  others  there  were  no  re- 
strictions whatever.    He  approved  the 
action  of  the  Lord  President  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  inspectors,  and 
for  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  secure 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessels  in 
which  cattle  were  imported  into  this 
countiy.     He  believed  also  that  great 
good  had  resulted  from  the  better  cleans- 
ing of  trucks  and  lairs  ;  but  the  great 
blot  on  the  present  Begulations  was  that 
the  local  authorities  were  enabled  to  do 
something  or  to  do  nothing,  just  as  they 
might  thmk  fit.    The  resmt  was  that,  of 
two  places  sending  cattle  to  the  same 
market,  the  one  might  have  restrictions 
while  the  other  might  have  none.    The 
spirit  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1873  was  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom    in   respect   to    cattle 
diseases.  The  Committeedrew  abroad  dis- 
tinction between  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and   pleuro-pneumonia.     As    regarded 
the  former  they  recommended  the  with- 
drawal of  all  restrictions,  while  as  to  the 
latter  the^  were  to  be  retained ;  and  the 


result  was  that  for  want  of  sufficient 
Begulations  to  guide  the  discretion  of 
the  local  authorities  there  was  not  that 
uniformity  of  action  which  was  contem- 
plated  by  the    Committee.      In    most 
counties  in  England  these  restrictions 
were  enforced  and  penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  those  who    drove    cattle  so 
diseased  along  the  high  road ;  whereas 
in  Ireland  there  were    no  restrictions 
whatever  imposed  upon  the  free  transit 
of  cattle  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.    As  regarded  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  he  thought  it  was  both  desirable 
and  easy  that  the  Begulations  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  Begula- 
tions, like  their  distinguished  relative  the 
Slave  Circular,  would  be  withdrawn.  As 
respected  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  thought 
it  indefensible  that  while  in  England  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  affected 
with  that  disease,  with  compensation  to 
the    owners,   should    be    the   law,   no 
such  provisions  should  exist  in  Ireland. 
It  was    believed  that  in  Ireland   the 
farmers  were  at  one  time  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  attacked 
with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  he  had  re- 
cently read,  with  pleasure,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Cattle  Defence  As- 
sociation that  body  expressed  its  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  any  restrictions  which 
the  Privy  Council  might  think  fit  to  im- 
pose.   There  was  much  uneasiness  on 
those  points  in  the  public  mind  at  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  he  begged  to  ask  the 
Lord  President,  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  withdraw  the  present  Privy  Council 
Begulations  respecting  Foot-and-Mouth 
disease  among  Cattle ;  and  whether  steps 
will  be  taken  to  place  the  Begulations 
regcoding  Cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases  upon  the 
same  footing  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ? 
Lord    STAJ^LEY    of    ALDEBLEY 
said,  that  as  the  Privy  Council  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  foot-and-mouth  diseases 
with  considerable  equanimity,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained  should  not  be  under- estimated. 
One  cause  of  loss  had  been  omitted  in  aU 
the  Correspondence  on  the  subject  and 
figures  which  he  had  seen,  and  that  was 
the  loss  of  calves,  for  cows  which  had 
had   the  foot-and-mouth   disease  often 
slipped  their  calves. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  Aim 
GK)BDON  said,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  that 
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the  Privy  Council  did  not  contemplate 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  with  equa- 
nimity. If  the  noble  Lord  had  been  in 
the  Privy  Council  Office  for  the  last  three 
years  hewould  have  known  that.  Deputa- 
tions on  the  subject  were  received  in  great 
numbers,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  in 
which  the  subject  was  not  brought  under 
their  consideration.  He  comd  assert 
that  in  its  action  the  Privy  Council  had 
been  actuated  by  the  desire  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  stop  a  disease  which 
was  iniurious  to  all  classes — ^not  only  to 
agriculturists,  but  to  consumers,  ^ut 
the  Privy  Council  had  to  devise  measures 
such  as  would  mitigate  the  evil  without 
doing  grievous  injury  to  any  one  class — 
they  had  to  consider  what  the  effect  of 
any  measure  would  be,  not  only  on  the 
producers,  but  on  the  consumers  of  the 
coimtry.  It  was  rather  unfortunate  that 
in  the  discussion  of  measures  for  stamp- 
ing out  cattle  diseases,  persons  at  agri- 
cultural meetings  and  in  farmers'  clubs 
were  very  apt  to  mix  up  foot-and-mouth 
disease  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  when 
the  two  diseases  were  very  different,  and 
called  for,  perhaps,  very  different  forms 
of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  noble  Marquess  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  statement  that  in 
1873  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  in  respect  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  that  recommendation,  the  Privy 
Council  revoked  its  Order.  But  shortly 
after  the  present  Government  came  into 
office,  numerous  deputations  waited  on 
him  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond)  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  represent- 
ing that  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
not  only  prevalent,  but  on  the  increase, 
and  asking  the  Government  to  re-impose 
the  restrictions.  Among  those  who 
thus  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  were 
deputations  representing  such  important 
districts  and  bodies  as  the  East  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  South  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  Derbyshire,  the  Cheshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  altogether  disregard 
representations  and  requests  urged  by 
the  deputations  from  such  influential 
bodies;  and  the  course  the  Privy  Council 
took  was  to  issue  an  Order  enabling  local 
authorities  to  impose  restrictions  if  they 
thought  it  desirable  to  do  so.  He  gave 
t;hose  authoiitiea   credit  for  care  and 
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watchfulness  in  the  matter.  The  result 
had  been  that  of  52  counties  in  England 
and  Wales  41,  and  of  32  in  Scotland  20, 
had  imposed  restrictions.  In  reply  to  the 
flrst  Question  of  the  noble  Marquess,  he 
had  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
withdraw  the  Order  in  Council  under 
which  those  restrictions  were  imposed  by 
local  authority.  He  now  came  to  the 
much  more  important  subject  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. The  noble  Marquess  said 
that  imtil  he  read  his  speech  at  Chi- 
chester he  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  which  the  Government 
had  to  encounter  with  respect  to  regula- 
tions in  Ireland ;  but  if  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  done  him  the  honour  to  read 
his  speeches  in  that  House  he  would  have 
known  that  so  far  back  as  1874  he  stated 
those  difficulties  in  answer  to  a  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley) 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  that  the  noble 
Earl  concurred  with  him  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  those  difficulties.  First  of  all, 
the  Privy  Council  in  England  had  no 
power  to  deal  with  matters  which  were 
within  the  province  of  the  Privy  Coimcil 
of  Ireland.  Next,  there  were  not  pro- 
portionately in  Ireland  so  many  qual&ed 
veterinary  inspectors  as  in  this  country. 
But  he  had  never  failed  to  see— what  must 
be  evident  to  every  man  of  common  sense 
— ^the  anomaly  of  having  in  England  a 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  while  no  such 
measure  was  applied  to  Ireland.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England  there 
were  local  authorities  over  every  part  of 
the  country,  while  in  Ireland  the  only 
local  authority  was  the  Irish  Privy 
Coimcil  itself.  It  was  manifest  that 
where  there  were  local  authorities  such 
as  those  existing  in  England  there  was 
greater  security  that  such  a  measure  as 
compulsory  slaughter,  with  the  payment 
of  compensation  which  it  involved,  would 
be  applied  in  proper  cases  only.  But 
the  question  had  engaged  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  Gt)vemment  ever  since 
he  had  been  in  office ;  and  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  Government  did  intend  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  slaughter  in  Ire- 
land of  animals  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  intro- 
duce into  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
a  Bill  having  that  object  in  view,  and 
would  state  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
propose4  ^  effect  it, 
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Lord  EMLY  expressed  liis  satis&c- 
tioji  with  the  coarse  which  the  Goyem- 
ment  intended  to  take,  and  said  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  farmers  in 
Ireland  were  opposed  to  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia;  but 
he  regretted  that  in  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nion so  decidedly  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  against 
its  urgent  restrictions  on  cattle  affected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  these  re- 
strictions were  to  be  continued.  Bulessuch 
as  those  for  beasts  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, could  be  imposed  in  the  case 
of  a  disease  which  caused  a  mortality  of 
only  three  per  1,000,  and  any  less  si^- 
g^nt  rules  would  be  entirely  ineffectual. 

The  Eael  of  KTMBEBLEY  also 
wished  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the 
decision  come  to  by  the  Government 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  He  thought  the 
noble  Duke  was  quite  right  in  keeping 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia apart,  because  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  two.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  doubted  very 
much  the  expediency  of  the  restrictions 
in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  their  value  if 
fairly  tried,  they  had  not  a  fair  trial 
under  the  present  system.  They  could 
not  have  such  a  trial  as  long  as  they 
were  in  force  in  some  counties  while  they 
were  not  applied  at  all  in  others — to  be 
of  any  value  they  must  be  extended  to 
the  whole  country.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Government  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  the  representations 
made  by  numerous  deputations  to  the 
noble  Duke  in  1874  ;  but  he  thought 
that  since  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
counties  were  in  favour  of  restrictions, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  applying 
them  to  all.  He  believed  he  might  say 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  agricul- 
turists that  if  restrictions  were  to  exist 
at  all,  they  ought  to  be  of  a  severer  cha- 
racter than  those  now  in  force.  It  had 
been  said — not  in  that  House,  but  in 
other  places — ^that  agriculturists  sought 
for  restrictions  in  order  to  benefit  them- 
selves by  enhancing  the  price  of  meat. 
This  charge  was  unfounded.  The  dis- 
ease enhanced  the  price  of  meat  more 
than  any  restrictive  regulations  were 
likely  to  do.  It  was  quite  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  it  was 
in  that  of  the  producer  that  compulsoiy 
slaughter  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia ^ould  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

YOL.  COXXYH.  [thiw  sbeies.] 


The  Eael  op  P0WI8  said,  it  was  a 
general  opinion  among  agriculturists 
&iat  there  should  be  more  protection 
against  diseased  cattle  from  Ireland. 
The  Agricultural  Society  ascertained 
some  years  ago  that  the  steamers  in 
which  Irish  cattle  were  imported  pro- 
pagated disease ;  and  it  had  been  shown 
that  cattle  so  imported  did  not  in  some 
cases  exhibit  symptoms  of  disease  at  the 
landing-place,  though  after  tiiey  had 
been  conveyed  to  their  destination  in- 
land they  were  ascertained  to  be 
affected. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHILDREN  ACT. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  ST.  ALBANS,  in  putting 
a  Question  respecting  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act,  said,  he  trusted  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  our  agricultu- 
ral districts  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  his  intruding  on  the  time  and  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships'  House.  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  advantage  that 
his  Question  would  be  put  in  that  House, 
where  the  v.  had  the  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  noble  Duke,  who,  besides 
being  the  St.  Anthony  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  having  the  care  of  the  ani-  * 
mals,  was  also  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. He  need  not  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  Agricultural  Children 
Act  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell 
Bead  and  Mr.  Pell,  two  Gentlemen  well 
qualified  to  represent  the  agricultural 
interests.  The  Bill  provided  no  ma- 
chinery for  putting  its  provisions  into 
force ;  the  police,  however,  had  been 
brought  into  requisition  in  some  coun- 
ties, but  in  others  it  was  not  so,  and 
conspicuous  ^mong  the  latter  was  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  where  it  was 
reported  that  Mr.  Disraeli  voted  against 
their  being  so  used.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter would  not  give  a  heedless  vote  in  a 
leisure  hour  to  support  a  state  of  things 
which  rendered  the  Act  of  Parliament 
a  dead  letter.  The  measure,  he  must 
admit,  was  unpopular  among  the  farm- 
ing population  and  the  voting  classes  in 
the  coimties ;  but  the  illustrious  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  was  the  last 
person  to  obstruct  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  order  to  secure  the  approbation  of  his 
constituents.  He  (the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans)  was,  therefore,  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Government  had  some 
remedy  to  propose.     It  was  not   his 
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business  to  point  out  the  evil  tliat  ex- 
isted on  that  occasion,  or  what  should 
be  done ;  though  he  quite  admitted  that 
the  employment  of  the  police  in  the  re- 
lations the  Act  dealt  witn  was  most  ob- 
jectionable, if  it  could  be  avoided.  They 
had,  however,  given  the  Act  a  good  trial, 
and  he  had  this  to  observe,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  ought  no  longer 
to  exist.  The  ancient  divisions  of  coun- 
ties were  eccentric  to  our  ideas ;  and  how 
were  they  to  justify  to  the  farmer  and 
labourer  in  one  parish  the  justice  of  his 
obeying  a  law  wiiich  his  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  a  fence  could  avoid  ? 
He  might  instance  the  fact  of  two  farm- 
ers who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  been 
fined  6^.  and  costs  at  Huntingdon.  They 
refused  to  pay,  and  a  distress  warrant 
was  issued.  He  was  afraid  those  persons 
had  the  full  sympathy  of  their  class ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  it  was  difficult 
to  see  why  they  should  be  subjected  to 
the  ignominy  of  a  fine,  while  the  farmer 
in  Buckinghamshire  was  exempt,  and  the 
head  of  the  Government  supported  his 
position.  He  begged  to  ask.  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  contemplate 
any  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  Agricultu- 
,  ral  Children  Act  and  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  action  under  its  provisions  in 
the  several  counties  ? 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  inHerMajesty'smost  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  a  Bill  woidd  be 
introduced  on  the  subject  of  Primary 
Education.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every- 
body who  had  looked  into  the  question 
that  no  Bill  dealing  with  that  subject 
could  overlook  the  education  of  children 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Sandon)  would  introduce  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Primary  Education  at  no  distant 
date,  and  would  state  the  intentions  of 
the  Qt)vemment.  Their  Lordships  would 
see,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected on  the  present  occasion  to  give 
any  further  reply  to  the  Question  of  the 
noble  Duke^ 

Lord  COTTESLOE  said,  there  was  a 
misapprehension  as  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  Buckingham- 
shire with  reference  to  the  question.  At 
the  Quarter  Sessions  it  was  proposed  to 
employ  the  police  to  enforce  the  Act.  A 
magistrate  moved  the  previous  question, 
and  it  was  for  this  latter  motion  Hr. 


Disraeli  and  the  majority  of  the  magis- 
trates recorded  their  votes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    OFFICES   AITD    FEES   BILL. 

[h.l.] 

A  Bill  to  reform  certain  Ecclesiastical  Offices 
and  to  regulate  Ecclesiastical  Fees — Was  pre^ 
aented  by  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Caiyteb- 
bvry;  read  1*.     (No.  3.) 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  till 

To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thunday,  \mh  Fehrmry,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committbe— Standing 
Orders,  nominated  ;  Selection,  nominated  ; 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Booms  (House  of 
Commons),  appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bills — JResolutions  in  Committee  —  Or* 
dered  —  First  Reading — Msuitime  Contracts 
[60] ;  Merchant  Shipping  [49] ;  Intoxicating 
Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amendment)  [56]. 

Ordered — First  Reading — Local  Grovemment  in 
Towns  (Ireland^*  [62];  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster  (Clert  of  the  Peace)  ♦  [53] ;  Com- 
mons [61] ;  Indian  Legislation  [64] ;  Conta- 
fious  Diseases  Acts  Repeal  *  [oS] ;  Sale  of 
ntoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  *  [67] ;  Union 
Rating  (Ireland)  ♦  [68]. 

Second  Reading — Offences  against   the  Person 

[1]. 

NAVY -^ THE   LOSS  OF   H.M.S.    "VAN- 
GUARD."—QUESTION. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  intends 
to  lay  Papers  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  relating  to  the  loss  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ship  *'  Yangaard  "  and  the  pro- 
oeediDgs  taken  subsequent  thereto ;  and, 
whether  he  intends  to  take  that,  or,  if 
not,  what  other  opportunity  of  making 
a  Statement  to  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Mb.  HUNT:  Sir,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  Notice  of  uiis 
Question,  Papers  on  the  subject  had  al- 
ready been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  I  gave  instructions  that  they 
should  be  ready  for  delivery  to  hon. 
Members  at  the  opening  of  the  Sesdon, 
and  I  imd^rstaud  that  to-morrow  mom** 
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ing  they  will  be  in  their  hands.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Question,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  appropriate  occasion  for 
making  a  statement  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  the  initiative  is  concerned,  except 
when  it  will  be  my  duty  to  lay  the  Navy 
Estimates  before  the  House.  If,  how- 
ever, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wishes 
to  invite  the  opinion  of  the  House  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  him 
to  do  so,  and  I  will  endeavour  so  to 
arrange  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  ti[ie  Treasury,  so  that  he 
shall  have  every  facility  afforded  to  him 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Answer  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  in  the  belief — which  he 
thought  was  shared  in  by  the  right  hon. 
GenUeman  himself — that  the  subject  of 
the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  could  not  be 
discussed  with  advantage  on  the  Navy 
Estimates,  he  (Mr.  Goschen)  would 
give  Notice  that  he  should  take  an  early 
opportunity,  after  the  Papers  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
question.  Deprecating,  as  he  did,  any 
attack  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  shouM  have  preferred  that  he  had 
volunteered  a  statement. 


Commismners, 
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THE  CIVIL   SERVICE   INQUIRY   COM- 
MISSION— THE  REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DUNBAE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  yet  arrived  at 
any  decision  upon  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Inquiry  Commission,  which  was 
presented  early  last  Session ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  intends  to  take  steps  this  Ses- 
sion to  carry  out  all  or  any  of  those  recom- 
mendations affecting  the  re-organization 
of  the  Civil  Service  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  given  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  valuable  and 
able  Report  of  the  Commission  referred 
to,  and  a  draft  Order  in  Council  which 
had  been  prepared  would  be  submitted 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  Privy  Council,  which,  he  believed, 
would  be  held  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
As  soon  as  that  draft  Order  had  received 
Her  Majesty's  sanction  he  should  be 
prepared  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 


WEST  COAST  OP  AFRICA— THE  GAMBIA 
—EXCHANGE  OF  TERRITORY. 

question. 

Mb.  KNATCHBTJLL  -  HUGESSEN 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  any  negotiations 
have  been  entered  into  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  respect  to  the  cession 
or  exchange  of  the  Gambia  territory; 
and  whether  Papers  upon  the  subject 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House?  

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said, 
negotiations,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  aware,  with  respect  to  an  exchange 
of  territory  upon  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  were  entered  into  some  time  ago 
between  the  French  and  English  Go- 
vernments, but  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  nor  would  any  final 
step  be  taken  until  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  to  Parliament  for  a  con- 
sideration of  aU  the  questions  involved. 
Papers  upon  the  subject  were  being  pre- 
pared, and  would  shortly  be  presented 
to  the  HousQ. 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSIONERS 
—THE  EXETER  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS 
SCHEME.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WADDY  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  When  the  scheme  for  the 
management  of  St.  John's  Hospitcil  and 
other  Charities  and  Endowments  in  the 
city  of  Exeter,  and  certain  other  Chari- 
ties and  Endowments,  which  was  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  in  August 
1875,  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education ;  and,  whether, 
before  approval  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  the  scheme  sub- 
mitted by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners was  remitted  to  them  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and, 
if  so  remitted,  if  he  would  state  to  the 
House  on  what  date ;  and  whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  Declaration  accompanying  such  re- 
mission ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  the  scheme 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1 875.  The  scheme 
was  remitted  on  the  15th  of  March,  1875, 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  before  ap- 
proval by  the  Committee  of  Council.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  will  favour 
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me  by  calling  at  the  Privy  Oonncil  Office, 
I  shaJl  be  happy  to  show  him  the  Paper 
to  which  he  alludes ;  and  if  he  should 
then  think  that  it  is  of  any  public  in- 
terest, I  will  at  once  lay  it  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House. 


THE  IRISH   LAND    ACT  —  COMPENS A- 
TION  UNDER  THE  THIRD  CLAUSE. 

QUESTION. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  will  lay  upon 
tiie  Table  of  the  House,  on  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  a  Eetum  giving  the 
amount  awarded  in  compensation  under 
the  third  Clause  of  the  Land  Act,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  showing  the 
amount  in  each  county,  and  distinguish- 
ing between  the  sums  awarded  as  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and  the 
sums  awarded  as  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  that  information  on  the  point 
alluded  to  in  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  already  tabulated  in  the 
statistics  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  House,  though  not  in  the  form, 
perhaps,  which  he  desired.  If  the  hon. 
Member  would  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject,  he  would  endeavour  to  arrange 
what  additional  information  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 


SCOTLAND— THE  LAW  OF  HYPOTHEC. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  M^LAGAN  asked  the  honourable 
Member  for  Wigtonshire,  Whether  it  is 
his  intention  to  introduce  this  Session  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Landlord's 
rights  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland  ?, 

Me.  vans  AGNEW,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  not  as  yet  moved  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Landlord's  right  of  Hypothec  in  Scot- 
land, because  last  Session  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  holdings 
in  Scotland  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  passed  for  England.  If  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  hope  that  such  mea- 
sure would  deal  with  the  question  of 
Hypothec,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House  in 
the  form  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  (Scotland)  Bill, 

Viscount  Sandon 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
LOANS— THE  HONDURAS  MINISTER. 

QTTESTIOir. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  What  steps  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  taken,  in  consequence  of 
the  facts  established  by  the.  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
this  House  on  Foreign  Loans,  with  re- 
ference to  the  continuance  of  Don  Carlos 
Gutierrez  as  the  Bepresentative  of  Hon- 
duras in  this  country? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  it  had 
not  been  foimd  necessary  to  take  any 
official  steps  with  regard  to  Don  Carlos 
Gutierrez,  as,  in  consequence  of  unofficial 
communications  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  the  Bepresentative  of  Honduras 
in  this  country. 

DOVER  HARBOUE  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  FRESHFIELD  asked  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  the 
Government  has  abandoned  the  measure 
introduced  into  the  House  last  Session, 
and  which  passed  through  a  Select  Com- 
mittee (but  was  afterwards  dropped)  for 
completing  the  Harbour  and  works  at 
Dover,  or  what  is  its  intention  regarding 
it? 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  the  amount  of  works  which  the 
Government  had  to  undertake  during  the 
present  year  was  so  considerable  that  it 
nad  been  found  necessary  to  put  off 
proceeding  with  Dover  Harbour  for  the 
present. 

CHINA— THE  PAPERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RICHARD  asked  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  When 
the  Papers  relating  to  our  recent  differ- 
ences with  China  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
could  not  exactly  fix  the  date  at  which 
the  Papers  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members ;  but  as  they  were  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  he 
hoped  that  very  shortly  he  should  be  able 
to  present  them  to  the  House. 

MINES— BLASTING  POWDER. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
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If  it  is  his  intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Gk)yemment  to  introduce  a  measure  this 
Session  to  prohibit  the  use  of  blasting 
powder  in  firing  Mines  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  opinions  of  the  Mines  Inspec- 
tors as  to  the  use  of  blasting  powder  in 
firing  mines  were  so  widely  different  that 
he  did  not  at  present  propose  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  on  the  subject.  The  question 
would  be  again  submitted  to  the  Inspec- 
tors on  their  next  meeting  in  London, 
which  he  beHeved  would  be  within  a 
fortnight,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  a 
Beport  upon  the  subject  it  woidd  be  laid 
before  the  House. 

POST  OFFICE-TELEGRAPH  CARDS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITOHELL  HENRY  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  Telegraph 
Cards  will  be  reissued ;  and,  if  not,  if  he 
will  explain  to  the  House  why  this  con- 
yenience  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
public  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  not  intended  to  issue  any 
further  telegraph  cards,  the  experience 
of  more  than  three  years  having  shown 
clearly  that  the  public  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  use  them. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH 
PORTUGAL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  Government  of  Portugal 
has  decided  to  give  the  Most  Favoured 
Nation  Clause  to  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  British  goods 
into  Portugal  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Portugal 
had  quite  recently  passed  a  Bill  extend- 
ing to  Gbeat  Britain  and  other  coimtries 
the  commercial  privileges  attaching  to 
the  Franco-Portuguese  Treaty  of  1866, 
and  the  effect  of  that  measure  would  be 
to  extend  to  Great  Britain  the  Most 
Favoured  Nation  Clause.  This  country, 
however,  in  reality,  had  been  entitled  to 
the  advantages  of  that  clause  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  1842. 

THE    SUEZ    CANAL     COMPANY.— THE 
CONCESSION  AND  FIRMAN. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Whether 


he  will  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
before  he  brought  on  the  Vote  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  the  con- 
cession and  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  referred  to  in  General  Stan- 
ton's despatch  to  Lord  Derby,  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1875,  and  also  the  Firman  of  the 
Sultan  confirming  the  concession  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  shall  have  much  pleasure. 
Sir,  in  laying  the  Papers  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

EGYPT— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MR.  CAVE. 

notice. 

The  Makqtjess  of  HARTINGTON 
gave  Notice  that  to-morrow  he  would 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Copy  of 
the  Instructions  given  to  Mr.  Cave  with 
regard  to  his  mission  to  Egypt,  and  also 
of  the  Correspondence  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Khedive  in 
relation  to  the  subject. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST   THE  PERSON 

BILL--[BiLL  1.] 

{Mr,  Charley,  Mr,  WhitweU.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  CHARLEY,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  it  was  substantially  identical 
with  the  Infanticide  Bill,  as  amended  in 
Committee  last  Session.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  the 
scope  of  that  Bill  was  enlarged  in  Com- 
mittee. Originally  confined  to  cases  in 
which  death  was  caused  by  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  mother  on  her  child 
during  or  immediately  after  its  birth, 
the  scope  of  the  Bill  was  enlarged  in 
Committee  to  all  cases  in  which  grievous 
bodily  harm  was  inflicted  by  the  mother 
on  her  child  during  or  immediately  after 
its  birth.  Whether  death  was  caused 
thereby  or  not,  the  name,  ''  Infanticide 
Bill,''  no  longer,  therefore,  defined  accu- 
rately the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
wider  term  "  Offences  Against  the 
Person,"  had  been  adopted  as  a 
more  appropriate  title.  The  name  ''  In- 
fanticide," moreover,  although  used  by 
statisticians  to  denote  the  miirder  of  a 
new-bom  infant  by  its  mother,  was,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Capital  Punishment 
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Commissioners,  unknown  to  the  English 
law.  Infanticide  was  only  one  form  of 
murder.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubtful 
policy  to  coin  a  new  legal  phrase,  and  it 
was  now  no  longer  necessary,  the  scope  of 
the  Bill  having  been  enlarged.  The  Bill 
came  before  the  House  supported  by  a 
great  weight  of  authority.  It  was 
founded  on  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Capital  Punishment  Com- 
missioners. That  Commission  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Eichmond),  and  amongst  the  signa- 
tures to  its  recommendations  woidd  be 
found  the  names  of  three  other  Members 
of  the  present  Cabinet.  He  might  add 
that  amongst  the  signatures  to  the  recom- 
mendations he  found  the  name  of  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright). 
The  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division  in  three  successive 
Sessions — namely,  1873,  1874,  and  1875. 
In  1874  it  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
Committee  on  Homicide,  a  form  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  approve.  In  1875  the 
Bill  would  have  been  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  its  present  form,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  unaccountable  op- 
position of  the  late  hon.  Member  for 
Armagh  (Mr.  Yance),  whose  loss  as 
an  old  and  respected  Member  of  that 
House  they  all  deplored.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  BiU  last  Session,  it  was 
supported  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Eecorder,  the  present  Attorney  General, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Members 
for  Durham,  Penryn,  South  Derbyshire, 
South  Warwickshire,  and  he  might 
add,  for  Beaumaris — subject  to  certain 
Amendments  which  were  now  embodied 
in  the  Bill.  He  would  appeal  to  these 
facts  as  his  justification  for  urging  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  thus  early 
in  the  Session.  It  was  important  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially  the 
Law  Lords,  should  have  ample  time  to 
consider  the  Bill.  He  hoped  that  the  Bill 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
trying  a  woman  for  an  oflfence  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  convict  her — that  it 
would  afford  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
technical  rule  of  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing that  there  was  an  independent 
circulation  in  the  child  apart  from  its 
mother,  which  had  so  often  led  to  a 
defeat  of  justice — ^that  it  would  lead  to 
a   decrease  in   the    crime   of   infanti. 

Mr,  Charley 


cide,  which  was  the  disgrace  of 
our  modem  civilization — 50  out  of  51 
murders  being,  according  to  Dr.  Neilson 
Hancock,  infanticide  —  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  guard  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  lives  of  infants  by  enabling 
the  prosecutor  to  proceed  for  the  major 
offences  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  if 
he  thought  that  he  could  secure  a  con- 
viction, and  that  it  would  better  meet 
the  justice  of  the  case.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Charley,) 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he 
strongly  objected  to  the  House  being 
called  upon  to  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  at  tiiat  early  period  of  the  Session. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  it  somewhat 
unreasonable  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  pass  the  second  reading — that 
was,  to  affirm  the  principle  of  a  measure 
which  had  only  been  delivered  that 
morning,  and  within  24  hours,  or 
scarcely  more,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  What  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
was  time  for  its  due  consideration,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  idtimate  event  of 
the  measure,  so  far  as  Parliament  was 
concerned,  it  was  very  desirable,  or 
indeed  actually  necessary,  that  the  scope 
of  the  Bill  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Although  that  was  the  chief 
reason  by  which  he  was  actuated,  ho 
had  also  this  further  objection  to  adduce 
— namely,  that  he  thought  any  proposed 
change  in  the  framework  of  a  law  which 
must  necessarily  be  of  such  great  im- 
portance, ought  to  be  made— if  at  all — by 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  Crown. 
So  far  as  he  understood  the  suggested 
alteration,  the  Bill  proposed  to  insert  in 
an  indictment  the  word  "  feloniously," 
in  place  of  "unlawfully,"  thus  trans- 
forming the  charge  from  a  misdemeanour 
into  a  felony.  He  must  confess  that  he 
thought  the  present  law  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose— as  he  understood  it — in 
view ;  and  he  had  strong  doubts  as  to 
the  advisability  of  anything  like  piece- 
meal legislation  on  such  an  important 
subject.  He  had  to  remind  the  House 
that,  in  cases  of  this  character,  it  often 
happened  that  a  woman,  at  the  very 
time  she  was  said  to  have  committed  the 
alleged  offence,  was  not  always  respon- 
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sible  for  her  own  actions,  and  however 
much  he  might  feel  for  the  preservation 
of  infant  life,  he  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  especial  care  of 
the  position  of  the  unfortunate  mother 
in  such  cases.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  WheelhouBe.) 

Mb.  WHITWELL  trusted  that  the 
House  would  consent  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time  without  further  delay,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principle  of  the  measure 
had  been  fully  discussed  and  approved 
last  Session.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a 
most  important  measure,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  passed,  as  it  was  founded  on 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  He 
should  therefore  support  the  second 
reading. 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  said,  the  BiU 
in  its  present  shape  was  the  Bill  that 
was  read  a  third  time  last  Session.  He 
opposed  the  Bill  in  its  original  shape 
last  Session,  but  certain  alterations  had 
been  made,  and  the  consequence  was,  he 
believed  the  majority  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  House  approved  the  pre- 
sent measure. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
the  Bill,  as  he  understood,  was  exactly 
in  the  same  form  as  the  measure  which 
was  introduced  last  Session,  except  that 
it  had  a  different  title.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  Bill  was  worthy  of  support 
for  this  reason — that  it  was  designed  to 
remedy  a  very  considerable  defect  in  the 
law — namely,  that  under  existing  Acts, 
when  a  woman  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  her  child,  and  the  evidence 
was  such  that  no  one  could  for  an  instant 
doubt  that  a  grave  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, such,  for  instance,  as  wounds 
inflicted  upon  the  body,  or  a  cord  round 
its  neck,  she  might  escape  according  to 
the  law  as  it  now  stood,  because  it  could 
not  be  clearly  proved  by  medical  or  other 
evidence  that  me  child  had  had  an  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  mother.  It  was  to 
remedy  this  that  the  Bill  provided  that 
when  a  woman  imlawfuUy  or  maliciously 
inflicted  grievous  bodily  harm  upon  a 
child  at  or  immediately  after  its  birth, 
then  although  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
a  separate  circulation  had  been  set  up  in 
the  system  of  the  child,  she  shoula  be 


punishable  for  the  offence  she  had  com- 
mitted. He  saw  no  injustice  in  that. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  a 
criminal  from  escaping,  and  he  thought 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  that  purpose 
were  so  wisely  framed  that  it  was  entitled 
to  support.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse) 
seemed  to  think  that  this  Bill  would  put 
in  jeopardy  a  woman  who  had  inflicted 
injury  on  her  child  when  she  was  in  a 
state  that  rendered  her  not  responsible 
for  her  actions.  But  that  could  not  be, 
because  no  Judge  would  be  justified 
under  this  Bill  in  directing  a  jury  to 
convict,  and  no  jury  would  be  justified  in 
convicting,  unless  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  the  injury  was  inflicted  maliciously. 
When  the  Bill  was  before  the  House 
last  Session  he  supported  it,  because  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  and  useful  mea- 
sure, and  for  the  same  reason  he  should 
support  it  now. 

Question,  "That  the  word  'now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tueiday  next. 


MARITIME  CONTRACTS  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIB8T  BEADINO. 

MABimiB  CoNTBACTS  Considered  in 
Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB,  in  rising  to  move.  That  the 
Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relat- 
ing to  Insurances  and  other  Maritime 
Contracts,  said :  Sir,  the  Committee  are 
well  aware  from  the  terms  of  the  Queen's 
Speech  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  very  commencement  of 
this  Session  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  question  of  legislation 
with  respect  to  Merchant  Shipping,  and 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  given  Notice 
that  he  will  this  evening  move  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  upon  the  subject.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  careful  consideration 
which  the  Oovemment  have  given  to  this 
subject  during  the  Becess,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  them  that  any  legislation  upon 
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tliis  matter  would  be  incomplete  unless 
it  extended  beyond  tbe  subjects  which 
will  be  included  in  the  Bill  which  my 
right  hon.  Priend  has  to  introduce,  and 
upon  that  consideration  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  two  measures  should  be  in- 
troduced, independent  one  of  the  other, 
but  forming,  when  taken  together,  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  their  views  as  to  the 
legislation  which  is  required  and  which 
is  possible  at  the  present  time  upon  this 
great  question.  I  will  not  weary  the 
Committee — indeed,  I  shoidd  be  tres- 
passing on  the  province  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  if  I  were  to  do  so — by  going  into 
anything  like  a  general  review  of  the 
course  of  legislation  with  regard  to  Mer- 
chant Shipping  of  late  years.  I  will  only 
say  this  much  with  regard  to  it.  The 
Committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  for  30 
or  40  years  the  attention  of  Parliament 
has  been  directed  at  constantly  recurring 
intervals  to  measures  for  improving  the 
condition  of  our  Merchant  Shipping,  and 
especially  for  preserving  life  at  sea ;  that 
a  large  code  of  laws  has  been  created 
within  that  time,  and  that  year  after 
year  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been 
called  to  it.  Now  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  and  successive 
Governments  have  proceeded  in  this 
matter  seem  to  have  been  very  much  of 
this  character — they  have  felt  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  facilities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  to 
pass  such  measures  as  should  enforce  the 
responsibility  of  shipowners  and  of  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  the  great  Mer- 
chant Service  of  this  country.  But  they 
have  felt  that  it  was  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  assisting  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
enforcing  on  the  other  the  duties  of  ship- 
owners, than  to  direct  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  by  laying  them 
imder  the  restraints  of  penal  legislation, 
that  satisfactory  results  were  to  be  looked 
for.  And  that  certainly  is  the  feeling 
which  animates  Her  Majesty's  present 
Advisers  upon  this  matter.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  character  of  masters  and  urates,  of 
improving  the  condition  of  seamen,  and 
other  matters  with  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men are  familiar.  Important  measures 
have  been  taken  for  inquiring  into  the 
apportionment  of  the  proper  punishment 
in  cases  where  it  was  required,  and  more- 
over, of  late  years,  a  new  step  has  been 
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taken  in  the  direction  of  Gt>vemment 
interference  which  may  be  shortly  de- 
scribed as  the  initiation  of  a  policy  of  de- 
tention— that  is  to  say,  powers  have  been 
given  to  the  Government  to  detain  ships 
when  it  appears  they  cannot  proceed 
safely  to  sea,  or  when  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  they  are  at  all  unsea- 
worthy.  Last  Session  a  measure  was 
proposed  which  would  have  carried 
further  that  policy;  but  under  circum- 
stances to  which  I  do  not  advert  at 
any  length,  that  measure  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with  as  had  been  intended,  but 
a  temporary  measure — a  short  one — was 
passed  towards  the  end  of  the  Session, 
which  will  expire  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  Now,  the  principles  on 
which  the  Government  propose  to  legis- 
late this  year  will  be  in  harmony  with 
those  which  they  professed  last  year.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  will  by-and-by  intro- 
duce a  Bill  which  will  be  found  in  prin- 
ciple similar  to  the  temporary  measure 
which  was  passed  at  the  close  of  last 
Session,  but  which  will  be  found  to  meet 
some  of  the  defects  and  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced  in  the  working 
of  that  short  temporary  Act.  But,  in 
addition  to  that,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  that  we  should  take  a 
step  further.  That  will  be  a  step  for 
enforcing  more  strictly  than  at  present 
the  liabmty  of  shipowners  and  throwing 
on  them  more  distinctly  the  duty  of 
taking  care  that  their  ships  and  the  lives 
of  their  seamen  on  board  of  them  are 
properly  provided  for.  As  I  said  before, 
whatever  the  Government  can  do  in  this 
matter  the  Government  is  attempting  to 
do;  but,  after  all,  what  the  Government 
can  do  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
the  shipowners  themselves  can  do.  The 
Government  may  stop  one  or  two  patent 
leaks  or  prevent  one  or  two  patent  evils ; 
but,  after  all,  it  cannot  take  that  care — 
that  continuing,  that  efficient  care — 
which  a  shipowner  is  himself  liable  and 
bound  to  take  of  his  vessel ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  the  exertions  of  the  ship- 
owner that  we  are  mainly  to  look  for  im- 
provements in  this  matter.  I  wish,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  say 
that  we  have  approached  this  subject 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  do  justly 
and  deal  fairly  with  what  may  be  called 
both  of  the  parties  interested  in  this 
controversy,  if  I  may  so  describe  it.  We 
are,  above  all  things,  anxious  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  viJuable  lives  of  our  sea- 
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men.  We  are,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious 
to  take  care  that  no  unnecessary  incon- 
venience is  inflicted  and  no  injury  is  done 
to  that  great  interest  on  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  which  so  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  Kingdom  depends.  We 
feel  that  a  natural,  a  noble,  and  a  gene- 
rous impulse  has  led  the  people  of  this 
country  to  call  loudly  for  the  protection 
of  those  whose  lives  are,  perhaps,  more 
exposed  to  danger  than  the  lives  of  most 
other  classes,  and  who  from  various  cir- 
cumstances possess  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  And  it  may 
be  that  in  some  of  the  expressions  which 
have  been  used  and  some  of  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  that  great  object 
something  in  the  nature  of  injustice  has 
from  time  to  time  been  done  to  a  body 
of  men  as  honourable,  as  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  those  dependent  on 
them,  and  as  deserving  of  the  conside- 
ration and  attention  of  Parliament  as 
any  body  of  men  in  this  country  can 
possibly  be.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
anxious  to  guard  ourselves  in  what  we 
may  do  from  anything  that  may  appear 
to  reflect  imfairly  or  in  any  way  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  great  body  of  the  ship- 
owners. And,  in  saying  that,  I  feel  that 
we  are  not  in  any  sense  chargeable  with 
the  imputation  that  we  are  setting  pro- 
perty against  life,  because  not  only  is 
the  property  of  the  shipowner  concerned 
in  this  matter  and  the  national  welfare 
greatly  concerned,  too,  but  also  the  in- 
terests of  the  seaman  himself  are  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  that  great  interest  in  which 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  component  parts. 
If  you  destroy  or  materially  injure  the 
Merchant  Service  of  this  country,  I  need 
not  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
merchant  seaman.  You  cannot  injure  the 
shipowner  without  materially  damaging 
and  injuring  the  sailor;  and  not  only  is 
that  in  a  general  way  the  case,  but  it  is 
also  obvious  that  you  may  by  over-re- 
striction and  over-regulation  directly  de- 
feat your  own  object,  because,  inasmuch 
as  you  cannot  prevent  all  mischief,  if 
you  lay  too  many  restrictions  and  im- 
pose too  many  burdens  on  the  shipowner 
he  may  defend  himself  by  taking  less 
care  in  those  matters  where  you  are  not 
able  to  reach  him.  Now,  looking  at  the 
subject  from  the  simplest  point  of  view, 
I  think  wo  may  say  that  our  seamen 
and  all  conneoted  with  ships  would  natu- 


rally have  their  great  protection  in  the 
interest  the  shipowner  must  have  in  the 
preservation  of  his  ship.  Naturally,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  or  of 
any  system  which  might  prevent  the 
operation  of  that  law,  there  would  be  a 
law  by  which  the  shipowner  is  more  de- 
sirous of  preserving  his  ship  than  any 
other  person  can  be,  because  if  his  ship 
is  lost  he  loses  that  which  constitutes 
his  property.  But  there  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  and  elsewhere  a 
system  of  insurance  the  effect  of  which 
is  that  if  a  man  partially  insures  his 
ship  he  mitigates  his  loss ;  if  he  wholly 
insures  her  he  covers  his  loss ;  and  if  he 
over-insures  her  it  is  possible  that  his 
loss  may  even  become  nis  gain.  There- 
fore, unless  proper  attention  is  paid 
to  this  subject,  and  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  over- 
msurance  of  ships,  it  is  possible  that  a 
system  most  excellent  in  its  intentions, 
most  valuable  in  its  working,  may  be  the 
cause  of  great  abuse  and  evil.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  may  also  mention. 
Besides  the  natural  interest  which  the 
shipowner  would  have  but  for  the  system 
of  insurance  in  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  his  ship,  he  is  under  obhga- 
tion  to  the  shippers  who  have  consigned 
their  cargoes  to  his  care,  and  he  would 
be  responsible  to  those  persons  for  any 
loss  that  might  occur.  He  would,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  protecting  himself 
against  that  liability,  naturally  be  anxious 
to  take  all  possible  pains  to  see  that  his 
ship  was  well  found,  well  navigated,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  would  enable  him 
to  accomplish  the  undertaking  into  which 
he  has  entered.  But  a  practice  has,  as 
we  know,  arisen  in  many  cases  in  which 
shipowners  have  foimd  it  possible  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  this  obliga- 
tion by  the  introduction  into  their  bills 
of  lading  of  stipulations  protecting  them 
against  losses  which  may  occur  to  the 
cargoes  committed  to  their  charge.  Well, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  care- 
fully considered  in  what  way  it  would 
be  right  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted in  any  way  to  set  aside  the 
great  principles  of  insurance  or  to  deal 
on  what  may  be  called  cardinal  and 
doctrinaire  "principieBvrith.  a  matter  which 
is  of  such  old  standing,  which  has  so 
many  ramifications,  and  is  connected 
with  80  many  interests.  We  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing — ^in. 
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deed,  a  very  improper  thing — reishly  and 
in  any  violent  manner  to  tamper  with 
the  system  of  insurance.  "We  do  not 
propose  any  great  radical  or  revolution- 
ary change  in  that  system.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  alter  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests,  but  we  have  endea- 
voured in  the  measure  we  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  to  meet  certain  of  the 
objections  which  appear  to  us  to  lie 
on  the  face  of  the  case  and  to  be 
the  most  easily  dealt  with.  It  may  be 
said — **  Why  do  you  touch  contracts  of 
this  kind  at  all  ?  Why  cannot  you  leave 
the  underwriters  and  the  shipowners  to 
regulate  such  matters  as  contracts  of 
insurance  in  their  own  way?"  Well, 
we  recognize  and  feel  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  very  serious  thing  indeed  to  interfere 
under  any  circumstances  with  full  free- 
dom of  contract ;  and  where  contracts 
are  made  between  parties  who  are  com- 
petent on  both  sides  to  enter  into  them, 
and  where  they  do  not  affect  the  interests 
and  rights  of  other  persons,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  wrong  and  contrary  to  sound 
policy  to  meddle  with  freedom  of  contract. 
But  when  contracts  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  interests  of  third  persons  are  or 
may  be  involved  in  them,  and  those  per- 
sons are  not  parties  to  or  able  to  control 
those  contracts,  it  may  and  does  become 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  at  all  events, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  may 
suffer  as  third  persons  between  the  two 
parties.  For  example,  not  to  speak  of 
other  matters  less  cognate  to  the  present 
subject,  you  have  in  this  very  instance 
of  Marine  Insurance  a  provision  of  law 
that  a  seaman  is  unable  to  insure  his 
wages.  A  seaman  is  interested  in  the 
wages  which  he  will  earn  by  the  voyage 
in  which  he  engages.  It  would  be 
natural,  considering  that  he  is  embark- 
ing in  a  very  venturous  and  risky  occu- 
pation, that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
insure  the  wages  he  will  receive  if  the 
voyage  is  completed.  But  the  law  does 
not  allow  him  to  do  it,  and  for  this 
reason — that  it  is  thought  if  he  were  to 
insure  his  wages,  and  were  sure  of  get- 
ting them  whatever  mi^ht  happen  to  the 
ship,  he  would  be  rendered  less  careful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  And, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  also  of  the  per- 
sons whose  goods  are  in  it,  you  restrain 
the  seaman  from  that  contract  into  which 
he  naturally  would  have  every  right  to 
enter.    Well,  if  you  employ  law  in  this 
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way  against  the  seaman,  it  may  also  pos- 
sibly be  a  consideration  with  you  whether 
it  would  not  be  right  that  he  in  his  turn 
should  be  protected  in  the  application  of 
that  same  system  of  insurance  between 
other  persons.  I  wiU  not,  however, 
detain  the  Committee  by  going  at  any 
length  into  theory  on  this  matter.  I 
think  I  shall  best  consult  its  convenience 
by  describing  very  briefly  the  provisions 
of  the  BiU  I  am  about  to  ask  leave  to 
introduce.  It  is  a  very  short  measure, 
and  its  provisions  are  not  so  numerous 
as  its  clauses.  It  contains,  I  think,  12 
clauses,  of  which  two  or  three  are  merely 
formal,  and  others  only  consequential. 
It  deals  with  siz  points.  In  the  first 
place,  it  treats  of  the  question  of  war- 
ranty and  of  those  stipulations  in  bills 
of  lading  by  which  shipowners  are  able 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  their  lia- 
bility to  the  shippers  of  cargo.  The  Bill 
deals  also  with  another  class  of  interests 
which  is  not  at  present  provided  for. 
At  the  present  time,  supposing  there 
be  no  provision  in  the  bill  of  lading  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  Common  Law  of 
the  land,  the  shipowner  is  liable  for  the 
safety  of  the  cargo,  but  not  for  that  of 
passengers.  Therefore,  in  the  4th  clause 
of  the  Bill,  which  is  the  first  of  any  im- 
portance, it  is  provided  that — 

"  In  every  contract  made  after  the  commence- 
ment of  tins  Act  for  the  carriage  of  goods  or 
persons  by  sea  there  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
be  an  implied  warranty  by  the  shipowner, 
charterer,  or  other  person  contracting,  that  tho 
ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
voyage  to  be  performed  under  the  contract." 

This  is  a  novelty,  for  the  passenger,  in 
short,  is  here  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  cargo.  Then  provision  is  made  for 
rendering  this  warranty  efficacious — that 
is  to  say,  for  preventing  the  shipowner 
from  contracting  himself  out  of  his  lia- 
bility, for  the  clause  further  provides 
that  any  contract  made  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  such  warranty  is  to  that 
extent  void.  Passing  over  some  minor 
points  in  the  Bill,  we  come  to  Clause  8, 
dealing  with  the  case  of  valued  policies, 
about  which  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy. In  the  case  of  open  policies 
the  shipowner  insures  his  ship  for  such 
a  sum  as  he  thinks  right,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  arising,  steps  are 
taken  to  asoertain  the  ship's  value,  in 
accordance  with  principles  which  have 
been  clearly  laid  down  in  a  series  of 
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judicial  decisions.  We  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  in  that  matter,  except  in  some 
minor  particulars  which  I  need  not  here 
mention.  But,  in  the  case  of  valued 
policies  the  shipowner  and  imderwriter 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contracb 
agree  upon  a  certain  sum — which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  fair  and  full  value  of 
the  ship — as  the  value  of  the  ship  in  the 
event  of  her  loss.  Well,  this  is,  no 
doubt,  a  convenient  practice.  It  saves, 
I'  dare  say,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  controversy,  and  if  the  valuation  is 
fairly  stated  it  is  a  practice  with  which 
no  one  would  wish  to  interfere.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  made  to 
cover  an  excessive  and  unreasonable 
over-valuation,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  a  man  having  a  ship  worth 
£10,000  insures  her  on  a  valued  policy 
of  £20,000,  it  may  be  more  to  his  interest 
to  lose  her  than  that  she  should  safely 
complete  her  voyage.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  impute  to  shipowners  as  a  class, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  man,  that  he  would 
deliberately  send  his  ship  to  sea  over- 
valued in  the  hope  that  she  may  be  lost ; 
but  I  would  point  out  that  this  practice 
of  over- valuation  exposes  shipowners  to 
very  great  temptation.  And  not  only 
has  it  that  effect,  but  it  produces  on 
seamen  and  the  public  at  large  an  un- 
satisfactory feeHng— namely,  that  the 
loss  of  a  ship  may  be  an  actual  gain  to 
her  owner,  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  at 
all  good  for  the  service.  It  cannot  be 
satisfactory  that  that  which  is  loss  of  life 
and  property  to  a  great  mass  of  the 
population,  should  be  not  only  no  loss 
but  a  subject  of  gain  to  any  one  class  of 
that  population.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  over-valuation  does  not  off;en  occur, 
and  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say 
what  the  true  value  of  a  ship  is.  She 
may  be  of  more  value  to  one  man  than 
to  another,  or  her  value  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  service  in  which  she  is 
engaged.  In  fact,  there  may  be  a  great 
many  considerations  which  render  it 
difficidt  to  fix  the  value  of  a  ship  with 
precision.  Yet  that  difficulty  has  to  be 
overcome,  and  is  overcome  every  day  by 
processes  with  which  those  who  conduct 
them  have  become  familiar.  It  may 
surprise  some  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  law  in  this  matter  to 
learn  the  discrepancy  which  sometimes 
comes  out  between  the  real  value  and 
the  estimated  value  of  a  ship.  There  ia 
a  case,  I  suppose  of  not  infrequent  oc- 


currence, which  prominently  brings  out 
this  point.    A  ship  having  been  seriously 
damaged,  the  question  arises  whether 
she  is  to  be  treated  as  a  total  loss.    In 
Courts  of  Law  this  case  is  known  as 
* '  con  structi ve  total  loss. '  *    The  principle 
of  it  is  this: — If  a  ship  has  been  so 
much    damaged    that    it    would    cost 
more  to  repair  her  than  her  fuU  value 
when  repaired  would  be,  she  is  judged  to 
be  totally  lost,  and  if  the  policy  is  a 
valued  one  the  imderwriter  has  to  pay  the 
total  amount  for  which  she  was  insured. 
Well,  if  the  ship  is  partially  lost,  the 
owner  claims  to  receive  the  amount  of 
the  valuation,  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
totally  lost.     He  is  asked  to  prove  that 
she  is  totally  lost,  and  to  do  so  he  proves 
in  the  first  place  what  the  ship  is  really 
tirorth,  and,  secondly,  what  it  would  cost 
to  repair  her.    In  this  way  it  sometimes 
comes  out  that  what  it  would  cost  to  re- 
pair a  ship  and  what  the  owner  proves 
she  is  reaUy  worth  is  very  far  below  the 
amount  at  which  he  has  valued  her,  and 
which  he  is  entitled  to  recover.    Let  me 
just  give  an  illustration  of  this.     Some 
little  time  ago  a  case  of  constructive  total 
loss  was  tried  in  respect  of  a  ship  valued 
at  £36,000.     The  abip  had  been  mate- 
rially injured,  and  the  owner  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  she  was  a  total  loss.    With 
that  view  he  showed  that  it  woidd  cost 
£15,000  to  repair  her,  and  that  when  re- 
paired she  woidd  not  be  worth  more 
than  that    sum.      K   he    could    make 
out  that  the  ship  was  not  worth  more 
than    £15,000    altogether,    what    is    it 
to  be  supposed  he  would  receive  for 
her  loss?    Not  £15,000,  her  true  value, 
but  £36,000,  her  assumed  value.     Pro- 
bably cases  of  this  kind  are  not  nume- 
rous, but  that  they  can  occur  is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  over-valuation.    In  the  case  I  have 
just  mentioned  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  trying  it,  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  discrepancy  between  the  real  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  ship,  that  he 
adjourned  the  proceedings  in  order  to 
give  counsel  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing what  course    they  would    pursue. 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
possible  over- valuation  ?    It  has  been 
sufiTgested  by  some  that  we  should  pro- 
hibit valued  policies  altogether,  but  that 
is  out  of  the  question ;  others  have  re- 
commended that  the  underwriter  should 
at  any  time  have  power  to  open  the  valued 
policy.  Well,  we  do  not  encourage  that. 
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The  provision  we  make  is  a  very  guarded, 
and,  I  think,  a  very  reasonable  one ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  it 
better  or  more  clearly  than  by  reading 
the  clause  itself — 

"  Where,  in  an  action  on  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance on  ship  or  freight  made  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  by  a  valued  policy,  it 
appears  to  the  Court,  at  any  stage  of  the  action, 
whether  application  in  this  behalf  is  made  by  the 
defendant  or  not,  that  there  is  ground  to  believe 
that  the  valuation  is  unreasonably  in  ex6ess  of 
the  real  value  of  the  subject-matter  of  insurance, 
the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  direct  an  inquiry 
before  referees,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
respecting  costs  and  other  matters  as  to  the 
Court  seem  just,  to  ascertain  what  would  have 
been  the  value  of  the  interest  of  the  insured,  if 
the  policy  had  been  an  open  one.  If,  on  the 
report  of  the  referees,  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  the  valuation  is  unreasonably  in  excess  of 
the  real  value  of  the  subject-matter  of  insurance, 
then  the  insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover 
in  the  action  more  than  the  value  as  ascertained 
by  the  referees/* 

It  goes  upon  the    principle    that    the 
natural  kind  of  policy  is  the  open  one, 
which,  as  construed  by  successive  deci- 
sions, gives  to  the  insurer  the  amount  to 
which  he  is  fairly  entitled  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  no  more. 
The  valuation  policy  is  a  device  intro- 
duced for  the  convenience   of  parties. 
So  far  as  it  is  legitimate  we  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  it;   but  if  the 
Court  has  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
abused,  then  it  sets  it  aside,  and  throws 
the  insurance  policy  back  into  the  natural 
position  of  an  open  policy.     That  is  the 
most  important  and  most  striking  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill.    The  next  clause  re- 
lates to  the  case  of  freight.     Now,  with 
regard  to  freight  it  is,  of  course,  right 
and  necessary  for  the  shipowner  to  in- 
sure, not  only  the  body  of  the  ship,  but 
that  which  makes  the  ship  valuable — 
the  freight  which  it  has  to  earn  for  the 
voyage  in  which  it  is  engaged.    A  man 
expects  when  he  sends  his  ship  from 
London  to  Calcutta,  or  when  he  sends 
it  from  Calcutta  to  London,   perhaps, 
with  the  view  of  the  ship  coming  back, 
he  expects  to  make  certain  profits  out  of 
the  voyage.    At  present  he  may  secure 
the  gross  amount  of  the  freight  which 
he  has  to  receive,  and  certain  expenses 
which  he  may  have  to  incur.    If,   for 
instance,  he  expects  to  incur  expenses  to 
the  amount  of  £500  and  make  a  profit  of 
£500,  he  will  insure  for  £1,000,  and  if 
the  voyage  is  complete  he  receives  that 
which  he  is  entitled  to  receive.    But  it 
may  happen  that  before  the  ship  has  got 
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far  on  her  voyage  she  may  be  lost,  and 
he  will  then  be  saved  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  he  would  have  to 
incur,  and  yet  he  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  total  amount  at  which  he 
valued  the  gross  freight,  although  not 
liable  to  various  deductions  to  which, 
had  the  ship  reached  its  destination,  the 
freight  would  have  been  subject.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  provide  against 
that  by  the  following  claiise : — 

"Where  there  is  an  insurance  on  freight 
effected  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the 
insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  in  respect 
of  any  freight  lost  without  allowing  for  the  pro- 
portion of  expenses  remaining,  at  the  time  oi  the 
loss,  to  be  incurred  in  earning  such  freight. 
The  amount  to  be  so  allowed  shall  be  ascertained 
or  estimated  as  the  Court,  in  any  action  on  the 
contract,  directs." 

I  think  that  that  is  a  condition  naturally 
equitable,  which  will  commend  itself  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider the  point.  The  next  point  which 
it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  is  what  is 
called  double  insurance — or  I  should 
rather  say,  insuring  the  same  thing  twice 
over  in  diifferent  forms,  for  the  term 
"double  insurance"  has  a  different 
meaning.  It  is,  I  believe,  imderstood  that 
when  a  man  insures  his  ship  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  he  insures  not  only  the  ship 
itself,  but  also  what  is  known  as  the  out- 
fit— tiie  furniture,  I  think,  is  the  usual 
expression ;  '*  furniture  "  being  used  to 
cover  various  items,  such  as  wages  of  sea- 
men and  other  charges.  But  as  this  outfit 
might  also  be  reckoned  over  again  in  the 
insurance  of  freight,  it  may  happen  that 
a  man  may  first  of  all  insure  this,  and 
afterwards  get  it  insured  over  again  in 
his  freight.  It  is  obvious  that  that 
ought  not  to  be  so,  and  the  mode  in 
which  we  propose  to  deal  with  it  is  to 
provide  that — 

"  Where  an  insurance  on  freight  effected  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  covers  cost  of 
wages,  outfit,  and  other  charges,  and  that  cost  is 
also  insured  bv  any  other  policy  effected  by  tho 
same  person,  that  cost  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  double  insurance.  So  much  of  tho 
cost  aforesaid  as  has  hitherto  been  covered  by 
an  open  policy  on  ship  shall,  in  case  of  a  policy 
upon  ship,  whether  open  or  valued,  effected  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be 
covered  by  that  policy,  unless  expressly  excluded 
thereby." 

Double  insurance  means  that  if  a  man 
insures  his  ship  in  one  office,  and  then 
g^es  and  insures  it  again  in  another 
office,  he  can  only  recover  from  one  of 
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these  offices,  and  the  other  office  may 
daim  from  the  office  to  which  he  does 
not  apply  its  contribution  towards  the 
amount  insured.  Suppose  a  man  under 
the  present  system  insures  for  £500  in 
two  offices,  he  bould  only  recover  £500 
in  the  whole ;  but  suppose  he  insures  his 
outfit  once  imder  the  insurance  of  the 
ship,  and  again  under  the  insurance  of 
freight,  he  would  be  able  under  the 
present  law  to  recover  the  sum  twice 
over ;  but  under  this  provision  he  will 
only  be  able  to  recover  once.  There  is 
but  one  other  point  to  which  I  need 
refer,  and  that  is  the  question  of  time 
policies.  There  are  two  different  policies 
— ^voyage  policies  and  time  policies. 
Voyage  policies  cover  a  ship  from  one 
port  to  another,  and  when  a  ship  is  in- 
sured for  voyage  only,  a  warranty  is 
given  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  to 
the  underwriter,  that  the  smp  is  sea- 
worthy at  the  commencement  of  her 
voyage.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
policy  which,  I  believe,  is  coming  very 
much  into  use,  and  that  is  what  is  called 
a  time  policy.  A  man  insures,  not  for 
a  particular  voyage,  but  for  a  particular 
period  of  time,  generally  for  a  year.  That 
IS  the  outside  time  for  which  a  man  can 
insure  a  ship.  In  the  case  of  insurance 
by  a  time  policy  he  is  not  imderstood 
to  give  any  warranty  whatever  with  re- 
gard to  seaworthiness,  and  there  are 
good  enough  reasons  for  that,  because 
a  ship  might  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  give  a  warranty.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  harder  thing  to  deal  with  in- 
surance by  time  than  insurance  by 
vovage,  because  in  the  case  of  a  voyage 

Eolicy  we  know  what  upon  the  whole  is 
kely  to  be  the  work  the  ship  will  have 
to  perform,  and  what  perils  she  will 
have  to  encounter.  In  the  case  of  a 
time  policy  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
work  may  be  in  the  course  of  a  year ; 
therefore  the  provision  we  propose  to 
make  is  this — That 

''Where  an  insaiance  on  behalf  of  a  ship- 
owner on  ship  or  freight  by  time  is  effected 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  in- 
sured shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  in  respect 
of  any  loss  occurring,  if  the  loss  would  not 
have  occurred  but  for  the  unseaworthiness  of 
the  ship,  and  that  unseaworthiness  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  ship  leaving  the  port  or  place  of 
safety  (if  any^  in  which  she  was  at  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  risk,  or  the  port  or  place  of 
safety  in  which  she  was  last  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nsk,  and  could  have  been 


prevented  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  or  of  the  master  of  the 
ship,  or  of  any  agent  of  the  ownef ,  charged,  as 
such,  with  the  loading  of  the  ship,  or  with  the 
sending  of  her  to  sea  &om  that  port  or  place." 

There  is  a  further  provision  that 

''For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  unsea- 
worthiness arising  from  the  defective  condition 
of  the  hull,  equipments,  or  machinery  of  the 
ship,  or  by  reason  of  overloading  or  improper 
loading,  shall  alone  be  deemed  unseaworthmess."  * 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
objects  of  the  BiU,  and  I  have  explained 
what  the  proposals  are  that  we  have  to 
submit.  If  we  were  now  for  the  first 
time  forming  a  code  of  Marine  Insur- 
ance we  might  probably  be  inclined  to 
frame  somewhat  diflterent  machinery, 
but  we  have  kept  in  view  the  existing 
state  of  things  and  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  or  sys- 
tems. We  have  endeavoured  to  amend 
patent  and  obvious  blots,  and  we  hope 
that  the  measure  which  we  submit,  which 
is  the  product  of  great  thought  and 
anxious  consideration,  however  it  may 
meet  theoretical  objections,  will  be 
found  of  considerable  practical  ad- 
vantage in  the  direction  in  which  we 
wish  to  go.  I  do  not  know  whether  hon. 
Gentlemen  wish  to  discuss  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill ;  I  have  no  desire  to  limit  dis- 
cussion, but  it  may  be  more  advantage- 
ous if  the  Bill  is  allowed  to  be  printed 
before  there  is  any  general  discussion. 
At  the  same  time  the  matter  is  one  of  so 
much  importance,  and  affects  so  many 
interests  that  I  am  anxious  no  mistake 
should  be  made,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
read  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  clauses 
to  which  I  have  referred.  If  there  is 
any  point  on  which  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
answer  whatever  questions  may  be  asked, 
but  knowing  that  the  House  is  anxious 
to  hear  my  right  hon.  Friend,  who  will 
cover  a  large  range  of  the  subject,  I 
have  to  apologize  to  him  for  having 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  more  interesting 
statement.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  Resolution. 

Me.  NORWOOD  said,  ho  had  no 
desire  to  anticipate  the  full  discussion 
of  the  measure  that  must  ensue  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  after  its 
introduction  by  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  enunciating  the  views  of  the 
Government  on  so  important  a  subject, 
he  wished  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
He  had  not  a  word  of  disparagement  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  general  tone 
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of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, or  the  description  he  had  given  of 
the  feeling  that  animated  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  in  approaching  the  subject,  and, 
speaking  for  his  class,  he  (Mr.  Norwood) 
could  say  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
shipping  interest,  not  only  to  have  a 
final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
.  large  question  this  Session,  but,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  work  heartily  and  cor- 
dially with  the  Government  in  obtaining 
it.  He  regretted  that  the  Government 
had  decided  upon  entering  upon  so  in- 
tricate, delicate,  and  difficult  a  subject 
as  the  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Marine 
Insurance — which  had  been  raised,  not 
by  statute,  but  by  a  series  of  decisions 
of  past  years  by  able  Judges,  confirmed 
by  the  highest  Courts  of  Appeal,  clearly 
understood  and  acted  upon — without 
first  having  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  of  the  subject.  There 
were  strong  and  valid  reasons  why  some 
of  the  Government  propositions  should 
not  be  carried  out.  As  a  member  of 
Lloyd's  and  of  several  insurance  clubs,  he 
was  able  to  state  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  over-valuation  were  extremely 
light ;  not  a  dozen  oases  of  the  kind  had 
come  under  his  observation,  and  the 
view  taken  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  ought  to  have 
some  little  weight  in  guiding  the  deci- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners did  not  recommend  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  as  to  total  loss  on  valued 
policies,  and  said  it  would  be  unwise 
and  unjust  to  interfere  with  contracts 
between  the  assured  and  underwriters, 
unless  our  whole  system  of  Marine  In- 
surance were  completely  revised  and 
amended ;  and,  further,  that  the  revi- 
sion of  such  laws  was  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  requiring  evidence  of  an  ex- 
haustive character,  and  careful  and 
lengthy  investigations,  which  did  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  informed  the  House  whether  he  in- 
tended to  make  any  breach  of  the  pro- 
posed law  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  but  without  it  how  could 
he  prevent  shipowners  from  joining  to- 
gether for  mutual  insurance  or  resorting 
to  honour  policies,  and  was  he  prepared 
to  prevent,  under  severe  penaJty,  any 
shipowner  from  insuring  his  vessel 
abroad,  as  was  done  now  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  even 
in  Switzerland?    There  was,  then,  ex- 
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treme  danger  in  interfering  with  our 
present  system  of  Marine  Insurance  by 
the  machinery  described  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  it  might  open  the 
door  to  constant  dispute,  and  litigation. 
The  effect  would  simply  be,  that  instead 
of  going  to  Lloyd's  to  insure,  shipowners 
would  adopt  mutual  insurances  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  instead  of  effecting 
legal  policies  would  enter  into  hono\ir 
policies,  under  which  they  were  more 
secure  than  any  other  form  of  policy. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  partial  losses  and  other 
matters  of  much  interest.  He  would 
not  then  go  into  details  by  which  he 
could  throw  a  different  aspect  on  the 
description  and  elucidation  of  the  right 
hon.  (ientieman ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  introduced  the 
subject  he  had  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion, and  he  had  shown  considerable 
mastery  of  a  subject  of  a  technical  and 
detailed  character.  The  interference 
with  the  law  of  contract  as  proposed 
was  an  interference  that  would  be 
strongly  objected  to  not  only  by  ship- 
owners, but  by  underwriters  also,  and 
as  a  member  of  Lloyd's  he  could  say 
that  there  was  a  general  objection  to 
this  interference.  The  whole  of  the 
shipowning  body  of  the  countiy  were 
sincerely  desirous  to  have  a  settlement 
of  this  question  upon  a  broad  basis  that 
would  satisfy  the  country,  but  they 
seriously  objected  to  a  question  of  such 
extreme  difficulty  and  danger  being 
opened  without  a  fiill  and  complete  in- 
quiry, which  they  thought  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  deserved.  So  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  he  would 
not  take  any  step  until  he  had  perused 
the  Bill ;  but  he  was  disposed  to  antici- 
pate it  would  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
represented  the  shipping  interest  to 
move,  on  the  second  readiig,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  alter  the  present  law 
without  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  subject,  either  by  a 
Royal  Commission  or  a  Committee  of 
that  House. 

Mr.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  congratu- 
lated the  Government  on  having  resolved 
to  legislate  on  the  important  subject 
before  the  House,  and  upon  the  extreme 
moderation  and  caution  with  which  they 
seemed  to  have  approached  it.  The 
shipowners  of  this  country  were,  he  ad- 
mitted, as  a  rule,  a  noble-minded  body 
of  men,  but  then  they  were  not  free  from 
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the  evil  to  wliich  eyerj  other  great  in- 
terest or  profession  was  liable— that  the 
profits  which  they  realized  attracted  to 
them  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
were  unscrupulous   and   reckless,   and 
who  did  not  care  what  they  did  in  order 
to  put  money  in  their  pockets.    Even 
the  profession    to  which  he    had   the 
honour  to  belong  included  some  mem- 
bers  whom    they   were    sorry   to    see 
amongst  them.      Those  who  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  subject  knew  perfectly 
well  that  there  were  three  great  sources 
of  danger  to  life  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  shipping  business.    In  the  first  place, 
the  practice  which  had  sprung  up  within 
the  last  15  years,  by  which  the  ship- 
owners exonerated  themselves  from  every 
species  of  liability  to  persons  who  put 
goods  on  board  their  ships,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  recklessness  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  shipowners,  but  of  the 
mariners  themselves.    That  was  in  it- 
self a  source  of  danger,  and,  having  had 
much  to    do  professionally  with   that 
class  of  bills  of  lading,  he  had  years  ago 
warned  shipowners  and  shipping  com- 
panies that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  Government  would  interpose  and  put 
a  stop  to  this  pretctise  of  exonerating 
themselves  from  responsibility.     He  was 
glad   the    Government    had    had    the 
courage  to    deal  with  the   subject  of 
bills  of  lading.    As  to  valued  policies, 
he  thought  the   matter  was  too   clear 
for  argument,  and  he  could  not  hqlp 
thinking    that    his    hon.     Friend    the 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  must 
have  prepared  his  observations  with  the 
idea  that  a  Bill  of  a  totally  different  kind 
was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
House.    Indeed,  his  objections  seemed 
altogether  contradictory,  for  first  of  all, 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  ignore  the 
eidstence  of  such  things  as  excessive  in- 
surances, and  then  he  said  that  this  Bill 
would  be  nugatory,  for  that  the  insurers 
would  ^o  to  Austria,  to  Switzerland,  to 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.    What  was  the 
meaning  of  that,  if  the  evil  struck  at  by 
the  clause  in  question  did  not  exist? 
He  (Mr.  Williams)  was  imder  the  im- 
pression, from  what  he  had  heard  out- 
of-doors,  that  the  Government  was  about 
to  introduce  a  much  more  violent  change 
in  the  law,  but  they  seemed  to  him  to  have 
prudently  abstained  from  goine  the  length 
that  some  had  urged  them  to  do,  and  had 
presented  to  the  House  a  moderate  and 
useful  measure.     By  the  Bill  valued! 


policies  were  not  forbidden ;  it  was  not 
said  that  assurers  should  not  recover, 
but  that  if  it  should  appear  to  the  tri- 
bunal before  wliich  the  question  came  to 
be  tried  that  there  were  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  there  had  been  an  ex- 
cessive and  improper  valuation,  that  tri- 
bunal should  have  the  power,  not  of 
declaring  the  insurance  to  be  illegal,  but 
of  causing  an  independent  inquiry  as  to 
whether  fiiere  had  not  been  an  abuse  of 
this  convenient  practice,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  insurer  would 
only  recover  what  amounted  to  an  honest 
indemnity.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
objection  to  that  provision.  No  honest 
man  would  be  injured  by  it.  He  might 
remind  his  hon.  Friend  that  cases  of  ex- 
cessive insurance  might  occur  inadver- 
tently, as,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
Sir  William  Eyre,  on  which  an  insurance 
on  a  valued  policy  of  £15,000  was  ef- 
fected. It  was  not  known  at  the  time  to 
the  assured  or  the  underwriters  that  the 
ship  was  practically  a  wreck.  She  went 
on  shore  at  New  Zealand,  and  the  injury 
the  ship  had  received  was  so  great  that 
it  had  reduced  her  value  so  that  she  was 
not  worth  £1,500.  She  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  assured  sought  to  re- 
cover on  the  policy,  not  £1,500,  but 
£15,000,  and  it  was  held  that  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  the  larger  sum.  He 
never  could  see  the  sense  of  that,  ^d  he 
should  hail  with  pleasure  any  law  which 
would  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  amount 
insured  under  such  circumstances.  He 
congratulated  the  Government  for  the 
courage  which  they  had  shown  in  intro- 
ducing that  clause,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  persevere  with  their  Bill,  which, 
as  far  his  judgment  went,  was  a  mode- 
rate and  useful  measure. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  in  this 
measure  had  gone  the  shortest  possible 
distance  in  the  way  of  satisfying  public 
expectation.  When  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
first  gave  an  intimation  of  his  intention, 
it  was  expected  that,  in  order  to  meet  a 
great  public  demand,  some  limitation 
would  be  placed  on  the  amount  to  be 
allowed  to  be  insured — say  three-fourths 
of  the  value.  If  any  such  limitation 
had  been  proposed,  he  should  have  ob- 
jected to  it,  because  he  should  have  re- 
garded it  is  an  undue  restriction  upon 
trade  and  commerce.  Every  one  free 
from  prejudice  who  had  listened  to  the 
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right  lion.  Gentleman  must  have  felt 
that,  if  he  had  erred  at  all,  he  had  pro- 
posed a  Bill  which  erred  wholly  on  the 
side  of  moderation,  and  he  regretted  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  protecting  the 
other  classes  concerned.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  threaten  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
owners. The  Government  would,  he 
feared,  experience  difficulties  from  not 
shaping  their  measure  sufficiently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  classes  inte- 
rested. For  himself,  he  objected  to  hear 
the  honourableness  of  shipowners  so 
much  insisted  upon  in  that  House.  Par- 
liament, in  its  legislation,  did  not  assume 
dishonourableness  in  any  particular  class, 
and  the  House  had  no  right  to  be  told 
so  often,  and  its  time  ought  not  to  be 
taken  up  by  so  many  assertions  of  the 
honour  of  the  shipowning  class,  when 
legislation  for  that  interest  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conduct  of  some  of 
them.  But,  as  so  much  was  said  about 
the  honour  of  the  shipowners'  class,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a 
circumstance  which  (fid  not  speak  well 
for  the  conduct  of  certain  persons  be- 
longing to  that  body.  Last  year  Par- 
liament passed  an  Act  to  compel  the 
shipowners  to  mark  their  vessels  with  a 
load-line.  That  was  a  moderate  pro- 
posal ;  yet  it  was  stated  the  other  day 
by  The  Times  that  in  one  of  the  Northern 
ports  the  shipowners  had  marked  the 
load-line  in  a  manner,  not  only  to  evade 
the  Act,  but  to  bring  legislation  on  the 
subject  into  ridicule  or  inoperativeness. 
There  was  an  absence  of  want  of  proper 
feeling  and  a  proper  sense  of  honour  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  the  representatives 
of  that  class.  They  were  represented  in 
that  House  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence, 
and  honour,  and  probity;  but  they 
ought  to  be  free  to  discuss  that  question 
like  any  other,  without  having  it  as- 
sumed that  in  shaping  their  protective 
legislation  they  were  attacking  the 
honour  of  the  class  to  be  affected  by  it, 
and  he  hoped  that  in  future  debates  they 
would  hear  a  little  less  of  it  and  a  little 
more  of  sympathy  for  the  other  classes 
concerned.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  his  speech  that  evening,  deprecated 
the  bringing  in  of  any  measures  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  having  a 
tendency  to  injure  the  shipping  interest. 
The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  1  did  not  say  that  they  were 

Mr.  E,  7.  Reei^ 


introduced  with  the  intention  of  injuring 
the  shipping  interest,  but  that  they 
might  have  that  effect. 

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  said,  that  any  mea- 
sures of  the  kind  alluded  to  were  brought 
in  and  supported  with  the  idea,  not  of 
injuring,  but  improving  the  shipping 
interest,  and  the  House  had  heard  at  a 
most  imtimely  moment  the  old  threat 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  British 
trade  from  being  carried  on  under  the 
British  flag.  He  believed  it  would  be 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  protect  and  invite  trade  to 
stop  under  the  British  flag.  He  was 
glad  the  Foreign  Office  had  received 
assurances  from  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Governments  of  Europe 
that  they  were  quite  disposed  to  go  with 
us  in  our  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  ships  and  sailors.  He  hoped  that,  so 
far  from  driving  any  ships  from  under 
the  British  flag,  temperate  and  careful 
legislation  of  this  kind  would  have  an 
opposite  effect.  He  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  look  too  much  to 
the  shipowning  interest  of  the  House, 
while  treating  it  with  all  due  respect, 
but  would  remember  that  there  were 
others  in  the  country  beside  shipowners ; 
and,  in  conclusion  would  say  that,  al- 
though the  clauses  of  the  Bill  did  not  go 
so  far  as  some  might  wish,  he  thought 
the  honourable  and  moderate  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  modify  legislation  in 
the  direction  of  promoting  the  saving  of 
life  at  sea  could  be  effected  without  the 
least  injury  to  any  shipowner  whatever. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  there 
were  very  few  shipowners  in  the  House, 
and  of  late  very  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  them  when  their  interests  were 
under  discussion.  In  bringing  the 
subject  forward  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  put  things  in  the  best 
light  he  could.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Bill  went  in  the  direction  of 
unsettling  many  important  matters  that 
had  come  to  be  understood ;  and,  having 
once  begun  to  do  that,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  end.  It  would 
be  an  incessant  annoyance  to  shipowners 
if  they  had  to  fight  disputes  with  under- 
writers about  value.  Many  of  the  ship- 
ping laws,  like  those  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, had  never  been  passed  by  Par- 
liament. In  legislating  about  insurance 
they  would  be  dealing  with  men  who 
were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves )  but  the  attempt  raised  the  ques« 
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tion  of  all  kinds  of  insurance,  induding, 
he  submitted,  fire  and  life,  and  went  on 
the  principle  that  a  man  could  not  pro- 
perly judge  for  himself.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  was 
therefore  surely  justified  in  explaining 
the  way  in  which  the  measure  would 
affect  him  and  the  interest  he  r^re- 
sented,  and  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pembroke  (Mx.  E.  J.  Eeed)  had 
been  a  little  hard  on  him.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  proposed  legislation  was  to 
throw  all  the  shipping  interest  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  smpowners,  and  to 
place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  poor  men 
who,  perhaps,  owned  only  one  or  two 
ships,  and  were  trying  to  rise  in  the 
world,  which  would  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  their  desires. 

Me.  QOSOHEN,  while  admitting  the 
propriety  of  the  appeal  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  they  should  discuss 
the  Bill  as  little  as  possible  now,  said,  no 
one  could  complain  that  shipowners 
should  rise  and  state  their  views,  and  he 
would  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  admit  that  shipowners  need  not 
shrink  ^m  stating  their  views  with  per- 
fect frankness.  &ose  who  represented 
the  land  or  other  interests  that  were 
affected  by  legislation  would  be  heard 

Satiently  on  every  point ;  and  a  like  in- 
ulgence  would  be  granted  to  ship- 
owners. From  inquiries  he  had  made, 
he  found  that  a  large  body  of  under- 
writers considered  that  they  had  no 
pecimiary  interest  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question,  and  they  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  offer  any  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  not  lead  to  litigation. 
What  the  underwriters  feared  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  possibility  of  liti- 
gation, and  they  would  desire  to  oppose 
the  Bill  only  so  far  as  the  chang^es  in- 
volved might  lead  to  the  hinc&ances 
arising  from  the  imnecessary  interference 
of  the  legal  profession.  There  was  one 
point  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
underwriters,  and  that  was  the  impHed 
warranty  which  already  existed  in  other 
cases.  He  hoped  the  Bill  would  be 
examined  mainly  with  the  object  of  see- 
ing how  hx  it  accomplished  the  object  at 
which  it  aimed,  and  whether  it  would 
lead  to  so  much  litigation  as  to  make  it 
imworkable.  The  main  task  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  to  prove  that  their 
measure  would  be  effectual,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  evaded,  as  it  would  pro- 
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bably  be  if  it  were  not  very  precise.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood),  for 
instance,  had  himseli  pointed  out  one 
danger  which  might  possibly  arise  when 
he  suggested  that  honour  policies  would 
supersede  legal  policies.  He  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  examined  carefully  with  a 
disposition  to  meet  the  Government,  if  it 
coiud  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
great  interests  involved,  and  with  the 
certainty  that  saving  of  life  would  result 
from  the  changes  proposed. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  thought  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  was  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma;  either  excessive 
valuation  was  frequent — which  he  him- 
self did  not  believe— in  which  case  some 
such  Bill  was  surely  necessary,  or  it 
was  confined  to  rare  cases  of  fraud,  in 
which  case  the  Bill  would  not  affect 
honest  shipowners ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  diminishing  marine  risk,  would  tend 
to  benefit  them  by  lowering  premiums. 
As  chairman  of  a  Marine  Insurance  So- 
ciety, he  was  not  afraid  that  this  portion  of 
the  Bill  would  drive  insurance  abroad  or 
to  clubs,  for  clubs  would  not  permit  ex- 
cessive overvaluation.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Bill  tended  to  as- 
similate the  law  of  marine  assurance  to 
that  of  fire  and  life,  in  neither  of  which 
overvaluation  was  permitted.  He  had 
made  inquiries  of  two  of  the  principal 
fire  offices  as  to  the  danger  of  litigation, 
and  he  was  informed  that  there  were 
very  few  cases  of  litigation  arising  out 
of  overvaluation  in  fire  insurances ;  still 
fire  insurance  offices  would  be  sorry 
to  alter  the  existing  law,  for  the  power 
of  .opening  the  question  of  valua- 
tion had  in  many  instances  led  to 
the  detection  of  gross  frauds  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  successful.  He  be- 
lieved such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
clause  in  the  present  Bill,  and  that  ship- 
owners, instead  of  being  injured,  would 
be  benefited  by  the  proposed  measure. 
If  fraud  were  stopped  by  the  Bill  the 
honest  shipowner  would  be  the  gainer. 
As  regarded  the  question  of  freight  and 
the  other  clauses,  the  matter  required 
carefril  consideration,  but  he  could  not 
but  hope  that  on  the  whole  the  Bill  would 
prove  a  valuable  measure.  

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thanked  the  Committee  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  the 
Bill,  and  said  he  comd  assure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  that  in 
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what  he  said  at  the  conduBion  of  his 
speech  he  had  no  wish  to  prevent  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  interested   from 
making    any    remarks    they   pleased. 
What  he  was  anxions  for  was  that  they 
should,  in  the  first  place,  go  on  with  the 
interesting  subject  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Sir  Charles  Adderley)  would  have 
to  bring  forward,  and  also  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
commit  themselves  with  regard  to  this 
Bill  until  they  had  had  time  to  think  it 
over,  because  he  apprehended  it  was  of 
a  character  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  many  hon.  Gentlemen  might  have 
expected.     It  would  require  some  little 
consideration  and  study  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  would  work  before  they  could 
form  an  opinion  of  its  effect,  and  how  far 
it  met  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
was  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  that  no  prejudice  should  be  raised, 
and  that  they  should  consider  the  Bill 
calmly  and  see  how  far  it  really  would 
work.     In  reply  to  the  remark  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Beed),  that  he  had  said  too  much  of 
shipowners  and  too  little  of  another  class, 
he  desired  to  say  that  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  raising  anything  like  feeling  in 
this  matter,  which  it  was  desirable  to 
consider  calmly  and  carefully  and  with- 
out respect  to  classes ;  and  he  was  also 
anxious  to  say,  in  reply  to  other  remarks, 
that  the  measure  was  not  brought  for- 
ward in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  ship- 
owners.    He  was  asked  whether  it  would 
be  effective,  and  he  hoped  it  would,  for 
it  would  give  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  proper  principles,  wLich 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  was  in  itself  a 
desirable  object  to  accomplish. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relatm^  to  Insurances 
and  other  Maritime  Contracts. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Kaikes,  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill 60.] 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

SikCHAELES  ADDEELEY,  in  rising 
to  move  that  the  Chairman  be  directed 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  said,  the  Committee 
would  recollect  that  he  had  introduced 
a  Bill  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  same 
title,  last  Session,  which,  unfortunately, 
was  dropped;  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  retrieve  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant clauses  in  a  short  and  temporary 
Act  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  In  one 
point  of  view  he  was  not  sorry  that  those 
important  clauses  were  so  temporarily 

Eassed,  because  an  opportunity  had  thus 
een  given  of  a  six  months'  experiment 
to  test  whether  they  were  wisely  con- 
ceived   and  worked  satisfactorily.      It 
was    now    a    gratification  to  his  own 
mind  to  have  to  recommend  to  Parlia- 
ment to  make  permanent  all  the  provi- 
sions which  were  temporarily  passed  in 
the  Act  of  last  year,  and  which,  with 
one  exception,  were  all  taken  out  of  his 
original  Bill ;  and  he  wished  to  show  to 
the  Committee  that  the  experience  of 
the  last  six  months,   though  certainly 
only  a  short  term,  still  afforded  some 
test,  and  had  been  satisfactory.    The  Bill 
he  asked  leave  now  to  introduce  proposed 
to  take    up  other  clauses  also  or  the 
dropped  Bill,  and  to  make  two  or  three 
additions  which  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  consider  improvements.   Before  he 
described  the  provisions  of  the  BiU  in  de- 
tail, he  might,  perhaps,  dispose  of  one 
suggestion  which  had  been  freely  and 
widely  made — namely,  that  Parliament 
would  do  more  wisely  to    proceed  at 
once    to  the    consolidation   of   all   the 
Acts    relating    to  Merchant   Shipping. 
He  thought  he  could  adduce  two  valid 
reasons  against  adopting  that  sugges- 
tion.    The  first  was  that  generally  it 
was  unwise  to  go  on  amending  at  the 
time  of  consolidating  any  portion  of  the 
law,   because    every  amendment    gave 
cause  for  further  consolidation,  and  the 
process  would  become  interminable.  He 
therefore  thought  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  it  was  wiser  to  finish  amending 
the  law  before  proceeding  to  consolidate 
it.     He  had  another  reason — he  thought 
this  would  be  a  most  unpropitious  time 
to  attempt  to  consolidate  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts ;  because  there  was  cer- 
tainly an  amount  of  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  which  would 
render  it  unfit  to  discuss  all  the  details 
of  something   like  20  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment.   A  consolidating  law  would  con- 
sist of  at   least   600  or  700  clauses ; 
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and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  up  for 
discussion  such  a  map  of  details  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  appealing  from 
decisions  which  Parliament  had  formed 
in  calmer  moments  to  the  impulses 
of  more  exciting  and  less  dispassionate 
times.  He  had  himself  attempted,  in  the 
Bill  that  was  dropped  last  Session,  to 
consolidate  the  discipline  clauses  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  but  he  certainly 
foimd  by  experience  that  it  was  not  a  wise 
attempt ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  now 
propose  to  re-introduce  that  portion  of  the 
dropped  Bill.  They  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  allowea  in  Committee 
m  discussing  the  re-enactment  of  what 
was  already  on  the  Statute  Book.  He 
had  thought  it  wise  to  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  such  delay,  and  had  con- 
nned  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to 
the  points  most  prominently  before  the 
public.  The  late  Government  had  at- 
tempted to  consolidate  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts  in  three  consecutive  years, 
and  their  Bills  for  that  purpose,  intro- 
duced in  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  now  to 
be  found  in  the  Library,  certainly  were 
a  valuable  repertory  of  information ;  but 
on  every  occasion  they  were  brought 
forward  without  any  legislative  result. 
He  thought  the  Members  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment would  therefore  agree  with 
him  in  refraining  from  consolidating. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  he  did  not  wish  to  deprecate 
or  depreciate  the  value  of  the  agitation 
which  had  arisen  on  this  subject.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  that  agitation 
had  roused  l^e  attention  of  Parliament 
to  very  important  purpose ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  vast  deal  of  exaggeration  and 
misstatements  of  facts  generally  attended 
agitation,  and  this  case  would  prove  to 
be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He 
would  indicate  very  briefly  some  heads 
upon  which  statements  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated —  the  deterioration  of  our 
merchant  shipping ;  the  disasters  which 
were  represented  as  increasingly  hap- 
pening; the  deterioration  of  our  sea- 
men, and  the  greater  amount  of  reck- 
lessness, disaster,  and  loss  of  life.  The 
conclusion  which  must  be  arrived  at  after 
a  careful  examination  of  statistics  of  the 
highest  authority  was  that  British  tonnage 
hi^  trebled  since  1835 ;  that  British  ships 
clearing  for  foreign  ports  had  sextupled 
in  the  same  period ;  that  the  men  em- 


ployed in  British  ships  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  doubled  in  the 
last  20  years;  and  that  British  ships 
were  not  only  absorbing  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  best  trade  of 
other  countries  also,  some  of  which 
was  even  falling  off,  and  coming  into  the 
hands  of  British  shipowners.  Again, 
the  wrecks  since  1836  had  steadily 
decreased  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  voyages ;  and  whereas  for  every  life 
lost  between  1832  and  1835  the  tonnage 
was  4,600,  for  every  life  lost  in  the 
years  1870  to  1873  there  were  13,000 
tons  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  falling-off 
in  the  loss  of  life  was  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  these  records.  He  thought 
it  desirable  to  correct  these  misrepre- 
sentations and  exaggerations,  and  he 
thought  so  for  four  different  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  for  the  credit  of  the 
coimtry ;  secondly,  in  the  very  interests 
of  the  agitation  itself,  as  such  misstate- 
ments might  render  men  sceptical  as  to 
the  evil  which  did  exist  and  which  should 
be  met ;  thirdly,  because  such  misstate- 
ments and  misrepresentations  should 
make  them  doubly  cautious  lest  they 
dealt  under  the  influence  of  any  panic 
with  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
as  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country ; 
and  fourtrdy,  as  the  evil  of  recklessness 
which  they  had  to  deal  with  was  so 
shown  to  be  a  very  exceptional  one  in 
the  general  enterprize  of  the  country, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
strictly  to  confine  itself  to  those  excep- 
tional cases,  and  not  to  attempt  to  teike 
part  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prize, nor  to  render  itself  responsible  in 
the  place  of  the  undertakers  by  prescrib- 
ing the  mode  of  conducting  it.  The 
main  spirit  of  the  Bill  was  to  check  reck- 
less imperilling  of  life  in  the  merchant 
sea-service  of  fliis  country,  and  with  this 
view  to  take  steps  simply  as  a  matter  of 
police  for  the  public  protection,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  refrain  from  harass- 
ing the  whole  Mercantile  Marine  by  need- 
less and  even  mischievous  interference. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  Bill.  The  first  enacting 
clause  laid  down  broadly  the  principle 
that  any  man  who  sont  a  ship  to  sea  with- 
out taking  reasonable  precautions  that  it 
was  sent  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to 
endanger  human  life  was  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour.  That  was  the  law  at  the 
present  moment.    By  the  first  statute 
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on  the  subject — ^the  Act  of  1854,  Section 
239 — any  master  or  seaman  who,  by 
neglect  of  duty,  endangered  life,  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  The  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  of  1871  extended 
this  liability  to  the  owners  of  ships  and 
to  all  persons  having  authority  to  send 
a  ship  to  sea.  The  temporary  Act  of 
1875  extended  the  liability  still  further ; 
it  not  only  made  anyone,  whether  owner 
or  other  person,  who  sent,  or  attempted 
to  send,  or  was  party  to  sending  a  ship 
to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state  g^ty  of 
a  misdemeanour,  but  also  the  master  who 
took  the  ship  to  sea  in  that  condition.  It 
was  a  recommendation  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission to  extend  the  provision  of  1871  to 
the  master ;  and  he  introduced  a  clause 
to  that  effect  in  the  dropped  Bill.  But 
the  clause  which  he  first  drafted  was 
largely  extended  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Herschell), 
and  was,  in  feict,  now  called  "  the  Her- 
schell Clause,''  and  had  the  advantage 
of  his  high  authority,  though  it  was  so 
extended  with  his  own  full  concurrence. 
It  was,  however,  open  for  the  owner  to 
show  that  he  had  taken  reasonable 
means  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  ship. 
He  had  observed  that  in  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  the  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion considered  this  provision  as  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  owner,  and  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  English  law.  But  they  enturely 
misimderstood  the  object  of  the  pro- 
vision, for  it  was  not  against,  but  in 
favour  of,  the  shipowner  that  the  permis- 
sion of  exculpation  was  offered.  When 
it  had  been  proved  that  a  ship  had 
been  taken  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
state,  there  was  a  primd  facie  case  against 
the  owner ;  but  this  provision  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  showing  in  exculpa- 
tion that  he  had  taken  Si  reasonable 
precautions ;  and  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  prosecutor  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, or  that  he  had  not  taken  reasonable 
precautions,  this  was  the  shipowner's 
proper  defence.  That  clause  put  the  owner 
of  a  ship  and  all  engaged  very  much 
in  the  position  of  other  carriers.  When 
an  accident  occurred  on  a  railway  it  was 
usual  to  prosecute  the  company's  ser- 
vants for  manslaughter  through  whose 
fault  a  loss  of  life  was  occasioned,  and 
it  was  for  them  to  avoid  the  charge  by 
showing  that  they  had  taken  all  reason- 
able care.  A  very  important  provision  in 
this  clause  was  the  registering  a  manag- 
ing owner  in  every  British  ship,  so  that 
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there  should  always  be  some  one  under 
the  obligations,  and  subject  to  the  liabili- 
ties of  ownership  in  the  Act.  There  were 
no  successful  prosecutions  under  the  239th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1854,  and  under  the 
Act  of  1871  he  believed  there  were  only 
two.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  had  now, 
imder  the  Act  of  1875,  a  very  efficient 
Law  Officer,  by  whose  assistance  the  law 
had  been  more  actively  put  in  force  than 
before;  and  although  he  (Sir  Charles 
Adderley)  could  not  say,  as  but  a  short 
time  had  elapsed,  that  there  had  yet  been 
a  completely  successful  prosecution  under 
it,  yet  he  believed  the  indirect  operation 
of  ihe  law  hadbeen  very  effective. 

The  next  subject  with  which  the 
Bill  dealt  was  the  obligation  of  a 
shipowner  to  his  crew — that  he  or  his 
agents  should  take  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  make  and  to  keep  the 
ship  in  a  seaworthy  state.  This  was 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  dropped  Bill 
of  1875.  Before  the  Act  of  1875  the 
Common  Law  bound  a  shipowner  to  his 
crew  as  a  master  to  his  servant — that 
he  would  take  due  care,  especially  in 
daneerous  employment,  to  have  his 
machinery  in  safe  condition.  But  there 
was  no  warranty  of  safety ;  and  in  the 
ruling  case  on  this  subject,  "Couch  v. 
Steel,"  it  was  decided  in  1854  that 
seamen  could  get  no  damages  for  in- 
jury from  unseaworthiness.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  a  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  find  medicines,  but  not  a  safe 
ship.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  in  1855  that  a  seaman  could 
refuse  to  sail  on  the  ground  of  the  un- 
seaworthiness of  the  ship ;  but  when  once 
he  had  sailed  there  was  no  redress  for 
damage  in  the  voyage.  The  Act  of 
1871,  with  a  view  to  amend  that  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  law,  allowed  to  the 
seaman  as  a  plea  in  defending  himself 
against  a  charge  of  desertion,  that  the 
ship  was  unseaworthy ;  but  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  provisionhehad  first 
to  desert.  It  also  gave  seamen  a  right  of 
inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  if  a 
fourth  of  the  crew  complained.  The 
clause  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
adopted  Section  9  of  the  temporary  Act  of 
1875,  which  gave  the  seaman  a  civil  re- 
medy for  injury  sustained  by  the  unsea- 
worthiness of  a  ship,  thus  imposing 
on  the  owner  an  obligation  to  the 
crew  out  of  which  he  could  not  con- 
tract himself.  It  brought  the  seaman 
within  the  operation  of  Lord  Campbell's 
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Act ;  if  he  lost  his  life  his  widow  had  a 
claim,  but  the  owner's  liability  was 
kept,  as  heretofore,  limited.  As  to 
the  detention  of  unseaworthy  ships,  the 
Bill  next  proposed  to  embody  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1873  for  the  sur- 
veying of  ships,  but  substituted  an 
easier  and  more  expeditious  Court  of 
Appeal  against  the  judgments  of  sur- 
veyors ;  and  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1873  it  embodied  those  of  the 
temporary  Act  of  last  year  for  appointing 
district  officers  to  whom  the  ^oard  of 
Trade  delegated  their  powers  of  deten- 
tion. The  process  of  detention  under 
the  existing lawwas  this:  Whenever  there 
was  any  complaint  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  a  ship  was  imseaworthy, 
or  when  the  Board  of  Trade  had  reason 
to  think  that  a  ship  was  going  to  sea  in 
that  condition,  they  might  send  a  provi- 
sional order  for  her  detention  and  an 
officer  to  survey  and  report.  Upon  re- 
ceiving that  report  the  JBoard  of  Trade 
could  send  a  final  order  for  the  ship's 
detention  until  the  conditions  of  me 
order  were  fulfilled.  There  was  now 
an  appeal  to  the  local  Admiralty  Court — 
that  was,  the  County  Court.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  an  easier  appeal  should  be 
given  to  the  shipowners  against  the 
judgment  of  surveyors.  The  Bill  sub- 
stituted for  the  County  Court  a  Court 
of  Survey,  consisting  of  a  Judge  and 
two  assessors,  one  the  nominee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  other  of  the  Local 
Marine  Board  or  Association  of  Ship- 
owners. To  this  Court  shipowners  might 
appeal  in  the  case  of  any  charge  of  over- 
loading, and  even  before  appealing  they 
might  require  the  Board  of  Trade  sur- 
veyor  to  take  an  assessor  with  him,  and 
settle  the  point  at  once.  In  more  serious 
cases  of  unseaworthiness  the  appeal 
was  to  be  only  against  the  final  order. 
K  a  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  refused  to 
certify  to  the  safety  of  a  passenger  or 
emigrant  ship,  the  same  Court  was 
open  to  the  shipowners'  appeal ;  and  if  a 
point  of  science  or  an  important  prin- 
ciple were  involved,  either  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  shipowner  might  refer  it  to 
scientific  referees  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Survey  would  be  either  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  or  one  of  a  list  of  fit  persons 
stated  in  the  Bill;  while  one  of  tUe 
assessors  would  be  a  persons  of  nautical, 
engineering,  or  other  special  skill  and 
experience.  These  provisions,  he  hoped, 
woiUd  fSairly  meet  the  wishes  of  the  ship- 


owners for  a  more  easy  and  satisfactory 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  just  demands 
of  the  case.  The  clause  also  made  per- 
manent the  provisions  in  the  temporary 
Act  of  last  year  as  to  officers  to  whom 
might  be  delegated  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  case  of  emergency. 
Upon  this  point  he  would  state  what  he 
had  done  in  execution  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  1875  under  which  he  had 
to  make  these  appointments.  After 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  he  sent 
the  chief  professional  adviser  of  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Captain  Murray,  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  districts  throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom  and  report  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Survey  staff.  Captain 
Murray's  Eeport,  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  Table,  showed  the  necessity  of 
an  entire  re-organization  of  the  staff. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Survey  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  from  time  to 
time,  by  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament, 
had  so  many  and  such  difficult  and  com- 
plicated duties  thrown  upon  them  that 
they  were  no  longer  adequate,  either  in 
number  or  qualification,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  these  duties.  They  had 
to  inspect  ships,  survey  ships  both  as 
to  their  loading,  equipment,  and  ma- 
chinery, examine  officers  for  certificates, 
record  the  draft  of  water,  and  attend  to 
tonnage  measurement.  These  numerous 
and  onerous  duties  were  imposed  upon  a 
limited  number  of  surveyors,  receiving, 
he  must  say,  rather  inadequate  pay. 
Shipowners  might  also,  with  some  jus- 
tice, ask  for  a  higher  class  of  officers  to 
deal  with  more  important  questions  and 
to  superintend  the  ordinary  staff,  so  as 
to  insure  greater  order  in  their  action, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
greater  uniformity  of  judgment.  With 
this  view,  following  Captain  Murray's 
Eeport,  he  had  made  a  consultative  staff 
in  London,  besides  the  district  Survey 
staff ;  he  had  put  principal  officers  over 
10  districts,  which  embraced  the  whole 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  these 
officers  would  superintend  the  whole  staff 
of  their  respective  districts.  He  had  also 
given  authority,  under  the  Act  of  1875, 
to  some  existing  officers  to  detain  ships 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
subject  to  their  sanction;  and  he  had 
also  weeded  out  what  might  be  called 
the  ineffectives  of  the  staff,  and  placed 
efficient  men  in  their  stead.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  he  had  fully  carried 
out  the  intentions  of  Parliament,   cx« 
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pressed  in  Section  1  of  the  temporary 
Act  of  1875;  and  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  what  he  had  done 
W6W  thought  satisfactory  in  the  different 
districts  where  the  principal  officers  had 
been  placed.  The  reports  already  made 
by  these  officers  showed,  too,  that  great 
benefit  had  already  ensued,  and  there 
had  already  in  consequence  been  less 
overloading ;  and  that  by  the  presence 
of  these  officers  on  the  spot  many  ques- 
tions had  been  settled  by  amicable  cor- 
respondence instead  of  by  dilatory  re- 
ference to  the  Board  of  Trade,  while 
they  had  given  material  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  Parliament 
la^t  year. 

Next  he  came  to  the  question  of 
grain  cargoes.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1875  lie  Foreign 
Office  sent  a  copy  of  the  Act  to  all  our 
Consuls  at  grain-exporting  ports,  and 
told  them  to  report  upon  any  violations 
of  Section  3  in  the  Act  of  1875.  Here 
he  might  franklv  say,  for  he  had  no 
wish  to  detrcwjt  Irom  the  credit  due  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PUm- 
soU),  that  it  was  owing  veiy  much  to  his 
exertions  in  the  Black  Sea  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  took  the  steps  they 
did.  The  Board  telegraphed  to  our 
Consuls  to  do  what  they  could  to  carry 
out  the  Foreign  Office  order,  employ- 
ing fit  persons  to  go  on  board  ship, 
with  power  to  incur  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  £2  per  ship.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Member  did 
great  service  in  visiting  the  grain  ships, 
giving  information  as  to  the  Act,  and 
offering  advice.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hon.  Member  would  pro- 
bably acknowledge  that  a  Government 
could  not  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
which  could  be  done  by  a  private  in- 
dividual in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The 
hon.  Member's  name  naturally  carried 
great  weight  on  this  subject,  and  his 
advice  was  readily  taken.  But  a  Go- 
vernment officer  was  not  received  in  the 
same  way.  His  advice  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  Government  order,  which,  imless  he 
had  some  means  of  enforcing  it,  would 
perhaps  be  better  omitted  altogether. 
Much,  therefore,  of  the  private  action  of 
the  hon.  Member  was  more  effectual 
than  the  action  of  the  Government,  which 
had  rather  followed  his  suggestions  and 
in  his  wake.  All,  however,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  do  was  done.  The 
telegrams  to  our  Consuls  to  take  these 
steps  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
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circular  of  instructions,  with  orders  to  re- 
port home  monthly,  and  in  special  cases 
to  report  immediately,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  call  the  master's  or  the  agent's 
attention  to  any  violation  of  the  Act. 
In  December  the  Board  of  Trade  sent 
out  a  second  circular  of  instructions  to 
all  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls,  and  Agents, 
empowering  a  selected  list  of  them  to 
employ  persons  to  inspect,  and  they  were 
told  to  send  home  reports  of  all  British 
ships  loading  or  unloading  grain  at  their 
respective  ports.  The  Baltic,  Black  Sea, 
and  American  ports  comprise  seven- 
eighths  of  the  g^ain-loading  ports,  and 
in  many  of  these  ports  vessels  loaded 
under  local  regulations,  or  imder  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  Government  or 
of  imderwriters.  From  such  ports,  there- 
fore, reports  were  not  required.  In- 
structions were  also  given  to  all  Board 
of  Trade  Surveyors  at  home  to  inspect 
grain  ships  arriving  with  any  "  list "  or 
appearance  of  improper  loading,  and  to 
enforce  penalties  where  the  Act  had  been 
violated. 

The  next  clause  related  to  deck  car- 
goes. This  was  a  veiy  difficult  sub- 
ject to  deal  with.  The  Committee  must 
bear  in  mind  that  already  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  deck-loading  was  in  itself  jorimd 
facie  evidence  of  unseaworthiness ;  it  was 
cargo  in  an  improper  place,  impeding 
navigation  and  causing  danger.  Goods 
on  deck  were  not  covered  by  a  general 
insurance  of  goods,  unless  there  was  a 
special  trade  usage;  and  they  gavo 
no  claim  to  contribution  if  jettisoned, 
though  they  were  made  to  contribute  to 
general  average.  The  Customs  Act  of 
1862  abolished  the  prohibition  of  deck- 
cargoes  of  timber,  not  only  because  the 
prohibition  had  proved  impracticable — a 
sufficient  reason  in  itself — but  because 
the  attempts  to  carry  it  out  were  mis- 
chievous. Some  things  must  be  carried 
on  deck,  since  they  could  not  be  carried 
anywhere  else.  The  law  ought  to 
check  in  every  possible  way  such  deck 
cargoes  as  need  not  necessarily  be  car- 
ried on  deck;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
law  ought  not  to  give  a  premium  for 
that  kind  of  loading,  as  it  did  at  present, 
inasmuch  as  deck  cargo  was  the  only  kind 
of  cargo  which  did  not  pay  tonnage  dues. 
Various  proposals  had  been  made  for 
checking  unnecessary  deck  cargoes.  The 
first  proposition  was  to  prohibit  them 
altogether.  Among  the  Notices  of  Amend- 
ments to  the  dropped  Bill  of  last  year 
was  one  to  prohibit  the  discharge  of  all 
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cargoes  as  miglit  be  bo  imported,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  being  landed. 
In  ms  judgment  such  a  proposal  could 
hardly  be  supported  by  Parliament. 
Suppose  a  deck  cargo  brought  safely 
across  the  Atlantic,  and,  to  the  delight 
of  eager  customers,  arrived  safely  at  an 
English  port,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
— **  By  all  the  rules  of  the  sea  you 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  and 
you  must  put  out  to  sea  again  to  as- 
certain whether  you  will  not  go  to 
the  bottom."  The  second  proposal  was 
that  no  vessel  should  go  to  sea  with  a 
deck  cargo  without  a  licence  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Now,  although  he  had 
the  highest  respect  for  that  Department, 
he  could  hardly  expect  that  Parliament 
would  give  it  power  to  grtmt  such 
licences.  The  third  proposal  was  that 
extra  port-dues  should  be  levied  on  deck- 
loaded  ships  generally ;  but  then  these 
dues  would  be  levied  equally  on  all  deck- 
loads  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be, 
and  the  rule  would  apply  very  imequally 
in  different  cases.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  in  hopes  that  the  Bill  proposed  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  that 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  House. 
It  was  intended  specifically  to  exempt 
some  cargoes  from  prohibition — such  as 
cattle,  meat,  and  several  things  which 
must  be  carried  on  deck;  but  with 
regard  to  unexempted  cargoes  car- 
ried on  deck,  or  in  any  space  not  in- 
cluded in  tonnage  measurement,  such 
space  would  be  measured  into  tonnage 
measurement  and  uncovered  cargo  on 
the  open  deck  would  be  measured  by 
its  area  and  the  rectangle  of  its  bulk. 
This,  he  thought,  was  a  very  feasible 
plan^  and  would  provide  an  effective 
check  on  deck  cargoes,  or,  at  least  de- 
prive them  of  their  present  unfair  ad- 
vantage, while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  do  more  than  was  in  itself  reason- 
able. The  proposal  was  free  from  all 
the  objections  applicable  to  the  plans  he 
had  just  alluded  to.  It  would  give  no 
offence  to  foreign  nations — it  would  not 
lead  to  evasive  awning  decks — it  would 
carry  out  the  fair  principle  that  all  cargo 
bearing  space  should  pay.  He  was 
told  by  the  men  most  acquainted  with 
the  subject  that  no  difficulty  or  delay 
whatever  would  arise,  for  a  ship  coming 
in  with  a  deck  cargo  would  be  met  as 
usual  by  a  Customs  officer,  who  would 
measure  that  portion  of  her  cargo  which 
was  so  carried  on  the  way  into  port. 


Coasters,  however,  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  this  provision.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  insert  the  deck-cargo  clause 
of  the  dropped  Bill.  That  was  merely 
a  precautionary  clause ;  but  it  had  had 
considerable  effect  as  a  caution.  It 
rendered  it  imperative  on  every  owner 
of  a  ship  which  cleared  with  a  deck  cargo 
to  insert  in  the  log  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  cargo  carried.  This  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  him  in  case 
of  any  question  arising  as  to  casualty. 
The  next  clauses  of  the  Bill  related 
to  the  load-line,  which,  as  the  House  was 
well  aware,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  most  vexed  questions  connected  with 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Laws.  The 
present  Bill  would  make  permanent  the 
5th  and  6th  sections  of  the  temporary  Act 
of  1875.  The  reports  he  had  received 
from  all  parts  of  England  with  regard 
to  the  enetcted  load-line  were  satisfactory, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Liverpool, 
where,  at  all  events  at  first,  some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  render  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  ridiculous,  if  not  nuga- 
tory, by  fixing  the  load-line  absurdly 
high.  But,  after  a  little  reflection,  the 
shipowners  foimd  it  was  not  quite  such 
a  trifle  as  they  had  imagined.  In  the 
first  place,  the  load-line  by  the  words 
of  the  Act  indicated  the  point  up  to 
which  the  owner  intended  to  load, 
and,  consequently,  if  the  vessel  were 
lost  he  would  have  to  prove  to  the 
underwriters  that  he  had  not  really 
loaded  the  ship  up  to  that  point — for  the 
underwriters,  of  course,  had  a  right  to 
assume  he  had  done  so.  Agayi,  m  the 
agreement  with  the  crew  it  was  a  very 
important  check,  as  it  gave  them  a  right, 
wluch  they  would  not  otherwise  possess, 
to  m£Lke  claims  and  remonstrances. 
Besides,  for  marking  so  as  to  mislead 
there  was  a  penalty  of  £100,  which 
might  be  repeated  any  number  of  times. 
Consequently,  it  had  been  foimd  at  Liver- 
pool that  the  matter  was  serious,  and 
practical,  and  evasive  load-lines  had 
been  changed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  anxious  that  there  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  of  uncertainty  or  arbi- 
trariness in  the  judgments  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  surveyors  as  to  the  overload- 
ing of  ships.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  general  rules 
could  be  laid  down  by  way  of  instruc- 
tions to  surveyors,  so  as  to  render  their 
judgments  about  overloading  as  far  as 
possible  generally  intelligible  and  uni- 
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form.      For  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the    best    opinion    on  the  subject    he 
had  invited  a  committee  of  12  persons, 
of    whom    four    were    from    Lloyd's, 
four  from  Liverpool  Lloyd's,   and  four 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  best 
judges,    to    decide  whether   any  such 
general  rules  and  principles  could  be 
laid  down.     They  debated  the  subject 
for  two  days,  and  on  the  third  day  ihey 
separated  without  being  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement.     It  might  be  concluded, 
then,  that  such  general  rules  were  im- 
possible.    Every    ship,    every  voyage, 
every  cargo,  and  every  season  made  flie 
load-line  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty. 
Underthese  circumstances,  he  simply  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  in  the  present  Bill 
the  load-line  section  of  the  temporary  Act. 
He  would  next  advert  to  the  system  of 
wreck  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Objection  had  been  made  to  the  mode  of 
such  inquiries  because,  though  they  were 
really  intended  to  be  principally  useful 
for    eliciting    the    circumstances    of    a 
casualty,  they  took  the  character  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  against  the  captain. 
In  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  a  wreck 
it  was  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
that  all  the  information  that  was  pro- 
curable should  be  forthcomings,  and  it 
must  tend  to  vitiate  the  inquiry  if  the 
evidence  of  the  captain,  not  to  criminate 
himself, were  excluded.    It  was  also  ob- 
jected to  the  present  system  that,  under 
it,  masters  of  vessels  were  brought  be- 
fore PoHce  Courts.    The  dropped  Bill  of 
last  Session  endeavoured  to  meet  this 
objection  by  restricting  the  inquiry  to 
an    inquest,  leaving    anything  in   the 
nature  of  criminal  proceedings  to  the 
Courts  of  Law.    All  question  as  to  the 
officer's  certificate  would  thus  be  decided 
separately  elsewhere.  But  any  endeavour 
in  that  way  would  only  render  another 
inquiry  necessary  to  investigate  the  com- 
petency of  the  master  to  hold  his  certifi- 
cate.    However  restricted  the  first  in- 
quest might  be,  the  master  would  have 
before  him  the  fear  of  afterwards  losing 
his  certificate,  and  his  evidence  would 
be  just  as  much  impeded  as  if  the  two 
inquiries  remained  as  now  in  one.     The 
Bill,  therefore,  gave  up  all  attempt  to 
divest  the  inquiry  of  so  far  a  criminal 
character,  as  to  involve  the  competency 
of  the  master  to  retain  his  certificate.  The 
BiU  proposed  to  take  up  a  suggestion  of 
the  Koyal  Commissioners  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superior  class  of  Judges  to  con- 
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duct  the  inquiries,  to  be  called  Wreck 
Commissioners — three   in  number,   of 
whom  one  only  would  at  first  be  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  largest— 
namely,  that  of  London.    The  existing 
tribunals  would  continue  with  this  ad- 
dition.   The  last  important  wreck  which 
had  occurred — that  of  the  Deutschland 
—  showed  the  importance    and    illus- 
trated the  usefulness  of  such  a  stop.    It 
was  most  important  that    an    inquiry 
should  take  place  quickly,  and  before  the 
very  best  authorities ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  there  was  no  police-court  in  London 
which  was  ready  to  undertake  such  an 
inquiry.     A  letter  was  received  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  Sir  Thomas  Henry, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible from  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
he  had  to  dispose  of  to  undertake  it; 
and  in  that  letter,  which  would  be  laid 
before  the  House,   he  gave  extremely 
good  reasons  why  in  such  cases  not  only 
time  but  special  qualifications  were  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  inquiry  complete 
and  satisfactory.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Board  of  Trade  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Eothery,  Be^strar  of  the 
Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  he  undertook  the  in- 
quiry as  an  Inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  Act  of  1854.    He  be- 
lieved that  anyone  who  had  followed  the 
proceedings  would  agree  with  him  that 
the  inquiry  was  in  all  respects  a  full  and 
satisfactory  one.      While  it  was  so,  it 
nevertheless  afforded  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  difficulty  as  to  placing  the  captain 
in  the  position  of  a  defendant  could  not 
by  any  means  be  avoided.    It  would,  he 
thought,  be  found  that  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioners,  if  agreed  to,   would  be  a 
superior  and  better-qualified   class  of 
judges  than  now  existed  for  the  purpose 
in  view.    The  Bill  also  proposed  that 
the    Wreck    Commissioners    should  be 
allowed  to  take  depositions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Beceivers  of  Wrecks  now 
did.    By  such  means  it  was  very  pro- 
bable that  a  great  improvement  would  be 
effected  by  the  fact  that  such  depositions 
so  taken  would  gradually  supersede  the 
protests  now  made  before  notaries. 

Two  clauses  only  remained  for  him  to 
touch  upon,  and  one  related  to  the  subject 
of  training  ships.  He  need  say  nothing  to 
enforce  the  view  that  if  they  could  get 
well-trained  and  well-disciplined  boys 
to  supply  the  Merchant  Marine  with 
better  crews  they  would  do  more  for 
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the  safety  of  sldps  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  reign  of  crimps  than  any 
Act  of  Parliament  could  effect.  The 
Government  could  not  undertake  the 
charge  of  schools  for  that  purpose. 
That  was  impossible.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  were  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  the  Kingdom  who  were  ready 
to  do  so,  and  the  number  happily  was 
increasing.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
things  most  of  the  school  ships  were 
filled  by  boys  who  had  been  committed 
by  the  magistrates  under  the  Eeforma- 
tory  or  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  thus 
only  public  aid  was  given  for  the  supply 
of  merchant  ship-crews  by  training  boys 
of  the  worst  class,  and  premiums  were 
given  out  of  public  funds  to  the  employ- 
ment of  such  boys  in  preference  to  boys 
of  respectable  parents,  who  would  sup- 
ply merchant  crews  of  the  best  materials. 
He  knew  it  was  very  easy  to  show  objec- 
tions to  grants  of  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  independent  poor 
in  any  kind  of  industry,  and  that  such  a 
system  would  be  open  to  the  grossest 
abuse.  Still,  he  thought  that  aid  could 
safely  be  given  from  special  fimds  to 
existing  training-ships,  and  to  new  train- 
ing-ships which  he  hoped  to  see  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
enable  them  to  train  boys  of  respectable 
parents  for  the  merchant  sea-service. 
What  the  Bill  proposed  on  this  subject 
-was  to  authorize  grants  out  of  any  sur- 
plus of  the  Shipping  Office  fees — which 
surplus  they  might  expect  to  become 
greater  than  now — in  aid  of  school  ships 
training  boys  of  respectable  parents  who 
had  not  been  committed  by  a  magistrate, 
and  who  when  turned  out  from  training 
and  obtaining  employment  in  a  merchant 
ship  passed  an  efficient  examination. 
He  had  hoped  to  get  a  larger  sum  out  of 
which  to  make  such  grants  by  shipowners 
assenting  to  a  special  fee — say  of  Sd,  a 
ton— on  engaging  crews ;  but  he  had  not 
met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
justify  him  in  making  the  proposal.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  small  begin- 
ning he  might  be  able  to  make  would  if 
successful  and  found  practically  useful, 
lead  to  greater  results  in  the  future.  The 
proposal  would  be  greatly  supplemented 
Dy  what  had  been  done  by  his  right  hon. 
Priend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  had  made  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty  to  such  boys  so  trained,  and 
who  entered  the  third  class  boy  Naval 


Eeserve,  by  which  they  would  have  cer- 
tain payments,  a  dress  every  year,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  pension,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  think  would  have  ^eat 
effect  in  holding  them  permanently  to 
the  service. 

He  now  came  to  the  last  clause, 
which  proposed  something  in  the  way 
of  a  certificate  of  health  to  be  pro- 
cured by  seamen  on  their  engage- 
ment. There  was  no  greater  source  of 
danger  to  ships  than  the  diseased  and 
rotten  state  in  which  seamen  joined  their 
vessels  on  starting.  He  had  heard  of 
a  number  of  cases  occurring  on  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  other  rivers, 
of  ships  having  to  be  taken  to  the  sea  by 
foreigners,  owing  to  the  drunken  and 
diseased  condition  of  the  British  sailors 
on  board.  A  large  number  of  such  sea- 
men were  left  abroad  diseased,  and  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  home  was  a 
charge  upon  the  taxpayer  of  this  coim- 
try,  now  amounting  to  about  £30,000  a- 
year.  It  would  be  of  ereat  importance, 
then,  in  every  point  or  view,  that  steps 
should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  secure 
that  this  advantage  to  shipowners  of 
throwing  a  diseased  crew  on  the  support 
of  the  country,  should  be  allowed  only 
when  they  had  taken  the  little  trouble 
to  see  to  their  being  first  engaged  in  a 
healthy  state.  Medical  officers  were  em- 
ployed at  pubHo  expense  to  enable  them 
to  do  so — paying  only  a  fee  of  1*.  per  man. 
He  proposed,  merefore,  that  unless  the 
captain  had  taken  the  slight  trouble  of 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  fitness  of  his 
crew  for  service,  the  cost  of  bringing  his 
sick  men  back  should  be  charged  not  to 
the  taxpayer,  but  to  the  owners  of  the 
ship.  Having  avoided  many  of  the  topics 
that  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention 
last  year,  and  which  were  better  suited  to 
a  consolidating  than  to  an  amending  Bill, 
he  trusted  that  they  had  in  the  present 
Bill  of  32  clauses  fairly  and  carefuUy  at- 
tempted to  meet  all  the  points  in  which 
the  public  were  chiefly  interested  at  the 
present  time.  Many  who  were  personally 
interested  in  this  question  in  this  House 
had  met  the  subject  in  a  patriotic  spirit, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  even 
at  considerable  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
what  the  public  interests  required.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  those  who 
represented  the  demands  of  the  public 
were  also  inclined  to  put  forward  those 
demands  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
divest  them  of  anything  like  hostility 
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to  tlie  great  shipowning  interests.  He 
therefore  felt  coufident  that  this  Bill 
would  be  passed,  and  that  when  passed 
it  would  meet  the  objects  which  the 
public  had  in  view.  If  the  Bill  should 
pass  he  could  promise  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  vigorously,  faithfully, 
and  carefully  carry  out  its  provisions. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  Resolution. 

Mb.  GOURLEY,  whilst  congratulat- 
ing the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized his  statement,  regretted  that 
he  had  not  introduced  a  Bill  to  sim- 
plify and  consolidate  existing  laws.  He 
thought  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
Bill  so  simple  that  very  little  time 
need  be  occupied  in  passing  the  mea- 
sure as  it  stood.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  regard  the  proposal  as 
altogether  satisfactory,  in  that  it  did 
not  fix  any  one  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  load-line.  This  re- 
sponsibility ought,  in  his  view  of  the 
subject,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  mind 
on  the  question.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  grain-loading  clauses  should  be  left 
as  they  were  last  year ;  but  he  adhered 
to  his  own  opinion  that  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  was  to  provide 
that  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  should  be 
stowed  in  bags  and  loaded  on  the  top  of 
the  bulk.  As  to  deck  cargoes,  he  failed 
to  see  why  one  portion  of  the  cargo 
should  be  exempt  from  tonnage  dues 
whilst  another  was  liable  to  them.  Some 
information  was  required  as  to  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  during 
the  Recess  with  respect  to  foreign  Go- 
vernments. If  restrictions  were  to  be 
placed  upon  deck-loading  in  British 
vessels  they  ought  also,  by  international 
agreement,  to  be  imposed  in  the  case  of 
foreign  ships.  The  Court  of  Survey  pro- 
posed to  be  constituted  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  plan  contained  in  the  Bill 
of  last  year ;  but  he  could  not  say  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  training-ship 
scheme,  unless  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  sole  responsibility 
of  establishing  such  ships  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  and  so  providing  for  the 
merchant  service  the  improved  class  of 
seamen  which  was  so  much  required. 
On  the  whole,  there  were  many  objec- 
tions to  various  clauses  in  the  Bill ;  but 
he  should  reserve  himseK  for  their  dis- 
cussion during  its  future  progress,  and 
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especially   when    it    went   into    Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  any  general  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  until  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  reading  it  and  considering  it 
carefully;  because,  although  the  state- 
ment which  they  had  heard  was  lament- 
ably short  of  what  would  be  necessary 
as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question, 
he  was  conscious  of  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Government  takmg  up  the  mea- 
sure, and  of  the  possibility  of  improving 
it  in  Committee.  He  should  meet  the  Bill 
with  every  disposition  to  see  an  oppor- 
timity  of  amending  it  rather  than  of  em- 
barrassing the  Government  and  seeking 
to  keep  open  the  question  a  day  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
would  like,  however,  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  principal 
points.  He  had  been  very  much  struck, 
on  the  subject  of  the  survey  of  vessels, 
with  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  ship- 
owners that  the  onus  of  proof  was  thrown 
upon  them,  that  the  vessels  which  had 
been  lost  started  in  a  thoroughly  sea- 
worthy condition.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  Charles  Adderley)  contended 
that  this  was  a  mistaken  view  of  their 
position.  Because  nothing  could  be 
proved,  inasmuch  as  anybody  who  could 
tell  anything  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative 
was  so  great  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  regard  the  position  as  un- 
favourable to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  taken  much  credit  for  the 
fact  that  an  efficient  Law  Officer  had 
been  appointed  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  last  Session  were  carried 
out,  although  he  admitted  that  there  had 
been  no  conviction  under  the  Act. 
Surely  if  that  efficient  officer  had  done 
his  duty  he  might  have  discovered  in 
some  out  of  the  500  or  600  cases  in  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  stopped  ships 
which  were  proved  to  be  unseaworthy, 
sufficient  evidence  to  have  convicted  the 
shipowners  of  an  intention  to  send  an 
unseaworthy  ship  to  sea.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  ships  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  factories, 
mines,  and  mills,  and  properly  qualified 
persons  sent  to  inject  them,  armed  with 
authority  to  require  all  necessary  con- 
ditions to  be  complied  with.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  leave  the 
subject  of  grain  cargoes  as  it  was  left 
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last  Session,  and  lie  added  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  issued  instructions  to  its 
agents  on  this  point.  He  (Mr.  Plimsoll) 
had  seen  those  instructions,  and  they 
warned  the  agents  that  they  were  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way.  That  was  the  only 
trace  he  could  find  of  any  instruction  in 
the  Circular.  Whilst  he  felt  thankful 
that  duly  qualified  officers  were  autho- 
rized to  go  on  board  ships,  they  were  in- 
debted for  that  to  the  Foreign  Office,  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  gave  him  a  curt 
refusal  to  make  any  such  arrangement, 
and  it  was  only  when  Lord  Derby  was 
referred  to  that  the  thing  was  granted. 
With  regard  to  deck  cargoes,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  legis- 
lation that  existed  before  1862  prohibit- 
ing deck  cargoes  had  been  absolutely 
nugatory.  He  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  statement,  because 
one  expected  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
inform  himself  on  these  points.  A  Cir- 
cular was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
itself  to  Lloyd's  in  1874,  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  this  very  subject.  Lloyd's 
employed  two  gentlemen  of  great  ability 
— namely,  Messrs.  Janson  and  Wake- 
field— who  examined  the  records  of  over 
6,800  voyages  of  timber-loaded  ships  for 
10  years  during  which  deck-loading  was 
prohibited,  and  for  the  10  years  after  the 
prohibition  was  removed  in  1862,  and 
they  reported  to  Lloyds,  who,  he  pre- 
sumed, reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  the  loss  of  life  since  1862  was  vastly 
gp'eater  than  when  the  deckloading  was 
prohibited.  The  evidence  was  most  con- 
clusive on  the  point,  though  at  the 
moment  he  forgot  the  figures.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman  made  himself  a  little 
merry  at  his  (Mr.  PlimsoU's)  expense, 
because  he  desired  to  prevent  deck-loaded 
timber  ships  from  entering  British  ports, 
and  had  asked  whether  such  ships  were 
to  be  sent  out  to  sea  again  to  be  lost. 
He,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  carrying  out  his  object  by  ridicule 
of  that  character.  Of  course  such  ships 
were  not  to  be  sent  out  to  sea  again  to 
be  lost;  but  heavy  penalties  might  be 
imposed  upon  all  such  ships  which 
entered  our  ports,  and  the  effect  in  time 
woidd  be  to  prevent  them  being  sent 
here.  That  legislation  of  that  kind  if 
properly  enforced  would  be  successful, 
had  been  proved  J)y  the  Lidian  Govern- 
ment, who  had  imposed  heavy  penalties 
on  all  over-crowded  and  ill-found  vessels 
which  brought  home  the  pilgrims  return- 


ing from  Jaffa,  and  had  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  sought  to  be  repressed.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed 
himseK  satisfied  with  the  legislation  of 
last  year  as  to  the  load-line ;  but  upon 
that  point  he  should  be  prepared  to  join 
issue  with  him  in  Committee;  because 
one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
supporters  had  said,  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  ships  sailing  from  the  port  he  be- 
longed to,  that  the  load-line  might  just 
as  well  be  put  upon  the  funnel  as  where 
it  was  placed  under  last  year's  statute. 
Shipowners  who  placed  a  very  fair  load- 
line  on  their  ships  in  our  ports  buried 
that  line  completely  when  they  got  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  it  became  utterly 
valueless.  In  the  present  Act  there  was 
no  penalty  for  submerging  the  load-line, 
such  as  it  was.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man also  described  how  he  had  got  12 
representative  gentlemen  to  try  to  devise 
some  general  scheme  by  which  it  might 
be  decided  when  a  ship  was  overloaded, 
and  they  had  failed.  No  doubt  they 
would  fail;  because  the  problem  he  set 
them  was  the  wrong  problem.  The 
question  was  not  how  to  get  a  general 
ruling,  for  such  a  thing  could  not  be  de- 
vised, but — "Can  you,  or  any  two  of 
you,  on  any  ship  submitted  to  you,  find 
a  safe  load-line  for  that  ship?"  The 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  re- 
cently passed  a  sensible  resolution  on 
this  point ;  but  the  only  method  of  deter- 
mining what  was  a  fair  load-line  was  by 
considering  each  individual  case.  No 
general  principle  could  be  applied  to 
these  matters.  But  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  experts  dealing 
with  each  case,  and  the  load-line  already 
in  operation  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
labours  if  such  a  commission  of  experts 
should  be  appointed.  The  Board  of 
Customs  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  lines  of  each  ship ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  desirous  of  arriving  at  a 
satisfeuitory  conclusion  he  should  recom- 
mend them  to  get  the  12  gentlemen  to 
go  through  the  returns  made  by  the  ship- 
owners, and  where  they  found  that  an 
ample  free  board  had  been  allowed  put 
those  ships  aside  and  deal  with  the  re- 
mainder one  by  one.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  that  the  inquiries 
with  regard  to  lost  ships  generally  be- 
came inquiries,  not  into  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  the  ship,  but  into  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  captain.  That  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  said  last 
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Session,  for  wliicli  he  got  into  dreadful 
liot  water  at  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  What  he  said  would  be 
found  in  the  debates  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  his  remarks  were  re- 
ceived. Undoubtedly  it  was  the  case 
that  these  inquiries  resolved  themselves 
into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  captain 
and  not  the  seaworthiness  or  otherwise 
of  the  ship.  It  was  unnecessary  that  he 
should  disclaim  all  intention  of  libelling 
all  shipowners ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given  an  illustration  of  the 
abnormal  position  into  which  this  great 
and  important  question  had  drifted  when 
he  informed  the  House  that  ships  were 
frequently  taken  down  the  river  by 
foreign  crews  until  the  drunken  and 
diseased  English  sailors  were  put  on 
board  of  them.  Why,  he  asked,  were  ship- 
ownerstreated  entirely  differentfrom  other 
employers  ?  Suppose  the  railway  com- 
pany had  said  in  respect  to  the  Abbots 
Kipton  collision — **  Oh,  the  engine-driver 
was  drunk  and  the  stoker  was  drunk," 
and  had  urged  that  as  an  excuse,  would 
not  the  public  say — "It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  provide  sober  men?"  Why 
should  the  shipowner  be  relieved  from 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  ser- 
vants? Why  should  shipowners  not  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  their  servants, 
and  see  the  sort  of  people  they  were  en- 
gaging ?  If  a  drunken  crew  were  put 
on  board  at  the  last  moment,  who  was  to 
blame — the  men,  who  were  helpless,  or 
the  sober  men  who  sent  them  to  sea  in 
that  condition?  He  did  not  see  why 
shipowners  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible, like  any  other  class  of  employers, 
for  the  people  they  employed.  He  must 
now  repeat  what  he  said  at  the  outset, 
that  when  he  found,  although  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill  were  apparently  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  there  were  clauses  dealing  with 
survey,  deck  cargoes,  load-line,  and  grain 
cargoes,  he  thought  that  even  if  the 
Bill  might  not  be  such  as  the  House  and 
the  coimtry  would  accept  as  it  stood,  yet 
it  would  afford  a  framework  which  the 
House  in  Committee  might  fill  up  with 
some  very  good  and  useful  legislation. 
While  reciprocating  the  kind  expressions 
used  towards  himself,  he  hopea  the  Go- 
vernment would  approach  the  subject 
with  a  disposition  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  House  in  the  matter.  He  trusted 
the  decision  on  each  separate  issue  as  it 
arose  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  confi- 
dent that  so  far  as  the  House  could  ac- 
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complish  it,  they  would  have  good  and 
useM  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  the 
failure  of  last  Session  was  to  be  attri- 
buted mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  pre- 
cedence over  the  Bills  of  his  Colleagues ; 
it  was  postponed  to  almost  every  Bill 
of  his  Colleagues.  But  even  when  the 
House  finally  got  into  Committee  upon 
it  the  House  would  recollect  that  the 
measure  had  hardly  been  properly  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet  itself,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  receive 
from  the  Prime  Minister  the  support 
which  might  have  been  expected.  The 
House  might  hope  that  these  mistakes 
would  not  be  repeated  this  year,  that 
this  Bill  would  be  properly  considered, 
and  that  full  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  the  discussion,  not  only  of  its  clauses, 
but  also  of  the  very  important  Amend- 
ments which  would  probably  be  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Plimsoll).  He  regretted  to  hear  what 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
said  with  respect  to  the  question  of  con- 
solidation. He  ^Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
thought  a  Consohdation  Bill  ought  to 
follow  this  Bill  immediately.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Tirade  seemed 
to  think  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
solidation, because  there  was  too  much 
excitement  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
on  the  subject;  but  without  some  in- 
terest in  the  public  mind  it  would 
be  impossible  at  any  time  to  carry  a 
Consolidation  Bill.  Therefore,  he  could 
not  but  think  that,  considering  the 
somewhat  meagre  programme  which  the 
Cabinet  had  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
would  be  possible  to  carry  not  only  this 
Bill,  but  also  a  Consolidation  Bill  which, 
would  reduce  to  something  like  order 
the  great  chaos  in  which  all  shipping 
questions  were  now.  He  must  admit 
that  from  all  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  the  appointments 
made  during  the  Kecess  under  the  mea- 
sure of  last  Session,  they  were  judicious 
and  good  ones.  He  was  quite  certain 
that  one  appointment  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  rather  by  the  Prime 
Minister — namely,  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Stanhope)  to 
the  Board  of  Trade — ^had  been  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  House, 
and  he  might  say  by  the  country.  He 
did  not  propose  on  uie  present  occasion 
to  go  through  the  many  details  stated 
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by  the  right  hon.  Gentleinaii ;  but  there 
was  one  point  on  which  he  mxust  say  a 
few  words.  The  Honse  would  recollect 
that  last  Session  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  in  his  Bill  that  a  sum  out 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  should 
be  applied  to  the  training  of  boys  for 
the  Merchant  Service.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman 
would  lay  on  the  Table  any  scheme  under 
which  that  money  would  be  laid  out  in 
the  training  of  boys  for  ships.  Last 
Session  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
believed,  was  unable  to  give  the  House 
any  scheme,  for  the  best  of  reasons — 
because  he  had  no  scheme  at  all.  [Sir 
Chables  Adderlet  dissented.]  At  all 
events,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  able  to  give  it  to  the  House.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
tell  the  House  what  sum  of  money  he 
would  contribute  towards  the  training 
of  boys,  and  subject  to  what  conditions. 
The  rieht  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal 
involvea,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  taxa- 
tion of  shipowners,  and  they  were  en- 
titled, he  thought,  to  know  on  what 
conditions  this  money  would  be  spent. 
As  to  the  other  details  of  the  Bill,  they 
would  be  better  discussed  on  the  second 
reading. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  admitted  that  the 
Bill  went  further  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  he  was  glad  that  it  did  so. 
It  proposed  to  legislate  on  three  out  of 
the  four  important  points  which  had 
been  imder  deliberation  last  year.  It 
did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  load- 
line  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Plimsoll)  would  wish ;  but  he  (Mr.  E. 
J.  Keed)  apprehended  that  the  object  of 
legislation  was  not  to  embody  the  views 
simply  of  one  particular  individual,  but 
to  legislate  for  the  general  satisfaction. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  show  they  were  disposed 
to  go  as  far  as  the  country  desired  them 
to  go,  and  that  had  certainly  been  done 
in  tiiis  instance.  But  though  it  did  that, 
he  himself  was  of  opinion  it  might  have 
been  better  had  the  Government  gone 
further.  For  himself,  he  believed  that 
a  survey  of  ships  by  the  Government  was 
perfectly  practicable.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  that 
the  load-line  proposals  were  unsatisfetc- 
tory.  That  subject,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  full  of  difficulty,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  that 
the  owner's  load-line  had  many  bene- 


ficial indirect  effects.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  deck  cargo,  as  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  a  load-line,  he 
thought  that  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  extremely  well-considered 
one ;  but  he  doubted  if  it  would  be  found 
to  be  a  final  one ;  or  that  it  was  all  that 
the  Gt)vemment  could  fairly  be  asked  to 
prescribe.  He  believed  tiiat  the  Bill 
was  a  very  fair  proposal  as  a  whole,  and 
that,  both  in  what  it  did  and  what  it 
admitted  of  being  done  in  Committee,  it 
put  before  the  House  a  measure  which 
they  might  well  receive  with  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  bo  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Eaikes,  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope. 

'BiSl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  49.] 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OP  THE 
HOUSE— OPPOSED  BUSINESS. 

EESOLUTION. 

Me.  HEYQATE  moved— 

"  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  taken  after 
half -past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  night  with  re- 
spect to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion  a 
Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amendment  shall  have 
been  printed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such 
Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  given 
the  next  previous  day|Of  sitting,  and  objection 
shall  be  tt^en  when  such  Notice  is  called." 

Mb.  CHADWICK  wished  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  Eesolution,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  often  seen  the 
Order  which  it  involved  used  to  impede 
important  Motions  of  independent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  K  it  were  only  a 
question  as  to  no  new  Business  being 
introduced  after  half-past  12  o'clock,  for 
which  the  late  Mr.  Brotherton  so  long 
contended,  he  should  heartily  support 
the  Besolution. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

COMMONS  BILL. 
LEAVE.       FIBST  BEADING. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  facilitating 
the  Beg^ation  and  Improvement  of 
Commons,  and  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Inclosure  Acts,  said,  that  no  one 
could  have  read  or  looked  at  the  Eeport 
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of  tlie  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  the 
last  year  without  being  struck  with  the 
very  great  number  of  inclosure  schemes, 
passed  by  the  Commissioners,  which  had 
been  silently  waiting  for  their  confirma- 
tion by  Parliament.      For  years  past 
Parliament  had  prtuitically  come  to  the 
conclusion,  without    an  absolute  vote, 
that  it  would  not  confirm  any  further 
schemes  of  that  kind  until  the  law  regu- 
lating the  inclosure  of  commons  had 
been,  to  some  extent,  revised;  and  also 
that  it  would  not  undertake  the  revision 
of  the  law  on  that  subject  until  it  had 
had  laid  before  it  as  accurate  an  account 
as  could  be  obtained  of  the  quantity  of 
land  which  yet   remcdned    uninclosed, 
pointing  out  how  much  of  it  could  be 
cultivated  and  how  much    could    not, 
together  with  certain  other  particulars 
respecting  those  lands.    All  those  parti- 
culars were  now  before  the  House,  and 
he  thought  it  was  quite  time  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  that  which  had  become 
a  disgrace  to    the    legislation  of   this 
country — namely,  that  there  should  be 
a  law  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, and  that  people  should  go  to  a 
certain  expense  to  have  their  lands  in- 
closed, and  should  then  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  get  their   schemes    con- 
firmed.    Therefore,  he  thought  that  the 
House  would  probably  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Government  —  namely, 
that  the  period  had  arrived  when  that 
question  should  be  undertaken,  and  in 
a  somewhat  broad  and  comprehensive 
spirit,  so  as  once  for  all  to  put  the  mat- 
ter on  such  a  foundation  as  it  might  rest 
upon,  they  hoped,  for  a  long  term  of 
years.    The  Report  they  had  had  placed 
before  them  as  to  the  extent  of  land 
which    still   remained  uninclosed,   and 
otherwise  was   most   interesting.      He 
found  that  the  total  amount  of  that  land 
was  about  2,632,000  acres,   of  which 
about    883,000    acres  were  apparently 
capable  of  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  nearly  1,500,000  acres  were 
unsuited    for    cultivation,    and    about 
250,000  acres  might  be  called  common 
field  land.    Now,  what  had  really  been 
the  reason  why  Parliament  had  held  its 
hand  in  confirming  inclosure  schemes  of 
late  years  ?    It  was  briefly  this.    They 
had  not  been    satisfied   that  sufficient 
compensation  had  been  given  to  those 
who  had  admittedly  no  proprietory  rights 
over  the  commons,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, practically  incurred  a  loss  by  the 
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fact  of  the  commons   being  inclosed. 
Out  of  587,000  acres  inclosea  since  the 
passing    of  the  Inclosure    Acts,    only 
something  like  4,000  acres  had   been 
made  into  allotments  for  gardens,  recre- 
ation   grounds,    &c.,    although    about 
414,000  were  available  for  that  purpose; 
and  this  he  believed  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  which  had  brought  the  operation 
of   the  Inclosure  Acts  into  some  dis- 
favour, and  had  led  to  public  opinion 
demanding  the  revision  of  those  Acts. 
He  was  not  going  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  discussion  of  the  ancient  laws 
relating  to  commons ;  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  call  attention  to  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  first  Inclosure  Acts  which 
had  been  peissed.    Up  to  1845  no  in- 
closures  occurred  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  except  by  private  Acts ; 
but  towards  the  end  of   last   century 
Select  Committees  were    appointed   to 
consider  the  inclosure  question.   In  1801 
the  Inclosure  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
was  passed,  the  object  of  which  was  in 
the  first  place  to  increase  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  people,  the  extent  of  uncul- 
tivated land  being  very  great  compared 
with  the  population  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
furnish  employment  for  the  soldiers  re- 
turning from  the  war  of  that  time.     So 
matters  went  on  until  1845,  when,  after, 
considerable  inquiry,  a  general  Inclosure 
Act  came  into  law.     This  Act  was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of  lands 
by  the  great  saving  of  expense  efltected 
by  public  instead  of  private  Acts,  and  by 
having  inquiries  conducted  locally  in- 
stead of  by  Committees  of  the  House, 
which  was  more  convenient  for  those 
whose  interests  were  concerned.     Still, 
there  was  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  Act 
of  1845  was,  in  the  main,  the  increase 
of  the  food  of   the  people  ;    and  the 
Commissioners,  he  believed,  had  done 
their  duty  most  faithfully  and  honestly 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Par- 
liament of  that  day.    The  Act  of  1845, 
however,  did  not  recognize  any  right  of 
the  public  at  large  to  the  commons,  which 
were  practically  the  property  of  private 
persons,  and  no  legal  decision  had  ever 
been  given  to  that  effect.    But  the  Act 
contained  certain  provisions    in    order 
to  secure    for   the  public    some    com- 
pensation for  the  loss   of   the   enjoy- 
ment which  they  individually  suffered 
by  the  commons  being  inclosed.    Pro- 
vision was   also  made   for    the   allot- 
ment of  gardens,  recreation  grounds. 
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&c.    TTndep  this  Act,  inclosures  went  on 
to  a  large  extent ;  but,  as  he  had  said, 
out  of  414,000  acres  subject  to  allot- 
ment, rather  less  than  4,000  acres  had 
been  allotted.    Circumstances  had,  no 
doubt,  greatly  altered  since  the  passing 
of  the  Inclosure  Act  of  1801,  and  even 
that  of  1845.     The  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try had  changed  on  the  subject,  and  the 
reason  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  find. 
In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  food  supply  of  the  people 
by  the  cultivation  of  commons  was  not 
by    any    means    so    pressing    as    for- 
merly.   Indeed,  the  amount  of  food  that 
could  be  supplied  by  the  commons  if 
pdt  under  cultivation  would  be  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  the 
supplies  that  now  came  from  abroad. 
Then  the  general  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation was  so  large  that  in  discussing 
the  expediency  of  inclosing  lands  they 
had  to  consider,  not  merely  how  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply,  but  what  was 
really  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
health  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  this  country.    Whatever  could 
be  done  in  this  way  without  interfering 
with  private  rights,  it  was  their  duty  to 
do ;  and  the  question  of  commons,  viewed 
in  this  light,  was  perhaps  of  even  greater 
importance  now  than  it  was  in  1801  and 
1845.    But  it  was  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  there  was  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  had  mentioned  for  the  dis- 
favour into  which  the  Acts  had  fallen. 
One  point  was  that  under  the  Inclosure 
Act    there  was  no  security  that  land 
which  was  inclosed  would  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended — 
namely,  cultivation.     It  might  be  em- 
ployed for  building  or  planting.    Again, 
the  provision  of  the  Inclosure  Acts  for 
the  protection  of  the  commimity  had 
become  practically  inoperative.     Until 
recently  it  was  undoubtedly  the  acknow- 
ledged practice  of  the  Commissioners  to 
look  upon  inclosures  as  private  improve- 
ments, and  he  believed  those  gentlemen 
had  acted  from  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
Latterly,    however,    inclosure    schemes 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  affecting 
the  material  interests  of  the  public,  and 
great  strides  had  been  taken  in  that 
direction    by  Parliament.    In    1865   a 
Conmiittee  was  appointed  to  "inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  preserving  for 
the  public  use  the  Forests,  Commons,  and 
Open  Spaces  in  and  around  the  Metro- 
polis,'' and  in  the  following  year  an  Act  i 


was  passed,  and  was  now  law,  regu- 
lating those  commons  and  dealing  with 
them  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  dealt 
with  before.    In  1869  a  further  inquiry 
was  made,  and  the  Committee  on  this 
occasion  made  certain  recommendations 
which  had  never  before  been  put  in 
force.    In  the  inquiry  care  should  be 
taken  that  public  objects  as  well  as 
private  objects  should  be  considered  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  some  in- 
formation should  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment not  connected  with  any  particular 
inclosure,  but  with  the  general  ques- 
tion, in  case  an  Inclosure  Bill  were 
passed.    He  would  not  detain  the  House 
for  a  moment  in  discussing  those  plans 
in  1870  and  1872  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commissioners.     The  his- 
tory, if  he  might  so  call  it,  of  the  legis- 
lation down  to  this  point  would  lead 
many  of  the  Members  of  that  House  to 
some  of  the  following  conclusions  : — In 
the  first  place,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  Bill  should  not  be  brought 
in  having  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
further  inclosure  of  commons;  in  the 
next  place,  that  any  Bill  brought  in 
should  secure  to  landowners  and  those 
interested  in  commons  the  same  facilities 
that  they  hitherto  possessed  to  make 
inclosures  by  a  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive process;  and   although  it  should 
not,  any  more  than  any  of  the  previous 
Acts,  recognize  in  any  way  proprietoiy 
rights,  unless  where  they  really  existed., 
it  should  maintain  strictly  all  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  those  interested  in  the 
commons.    When  those  persons  came 
before  Parliament  the  effect  of  each  in- 
closure should  be  carefully  ascertained 
by    the    Commissioners    and    brought 
before  the  cognizance    of   Parliament 
before  Parliament  was  asked  to  deal 
with  it.     There  was  one  more  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  thought  they  ought  to 
come — that  it  was  no  longer  the  inte- 
rest of  the  State — at  least,  to  nothing 
like  the  extent  it  was  some  years  ago — 
to  interest  itself  in  the  multiplication  of 
inclosures.     They  must  now  rather  con- 
sider inclosures  as  schemes  for  private 
improvement,  the  State  seeing  that  the 
public  interest  did  not  suffer  by  the  in- 
closures.    If  the  Act  of  1845  had  been 
brought   forward  in  the  present  day, 
probably  greater  effect  woiud  have  been 
given  to  it,  considering  the  temper  of 
file  country.    He  did  not  believe,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  full  effect  of  the  Act  of 
1845  was  generally,  known  throughout 
the  country.    There  was  no  doubt  that 
in  that  Act  there  were  very  strong  pro- 
visions, and  he  pointed  to  one  of  the 
sections  which  required  full  information 
fi'om  the  applicants  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  inclosure,  &c. — its  advantages  and 
its  results,  so  far  as  the  poor  were  con- 
cerned.   A  Eeport  had  to  be  made  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  as  to  whe- 
ther he  considered  the  inclosure  expe- 
dient on  private  and  pubHc  grounds. 
He  could  not  forget  that  when  they 
came  to  deal  with  ^s  question,  to  settle 
it  they  must  go  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Act  or  1845,  taking  care  that  the  provi- 
sions to  which  he  referred  should  be 
fully  carried  into  effect.    If  the  House 
would  permit  him,  he  would  explain 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard    to  this  point.    They 
started  in  me  Preamble  by  setting  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  by  stating  that  which 
he   believed   to   be    emphatically   the 
truth — that  it  was  expedient  to  give 
further    effect    to    the   provisions    set 
out    in    the    Preamble.      They   must 
take    into    consideration    that    which 
the  people  of  this  country  wanted  al- 
most as  much  as  food — the  air  which 
they  breathed  and   the  health  which 
they    enjoyed.     It   might   be   that    a 
great  deal  should  be  done  with  these 
waste  lands ;  but  in  a  very  great  m«uiy 
cases  it  was  no  doubt  necessary  for  the 
people  of  the  country  that  inclosures 
should  still  be  made,  but  he  believed  it 
would  be  still  more  necessary  that  these 
commons,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
should  not  be  inclosed.     He,  therefore, 
provided  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
not  only  under  the  old  Inclosure  Acts,  by 
inclosing  them  separately,  but  by  keep- 
ing them  as  commons,  and  giving  the 
greatest  facility  for  their  regulation  and 
improvement.    The  BiU  provided  that 
the  Commissioners  might  entertain  an 
application  for  a  Provisional  Order — ^first, 
for  the  regulation  of  a  common;  and, 
secondly,  for  the  inclosure  of  the  com- 
mon; and  he  sincerely  hoped,  if  that 
Act  became  law,  as  he  trusted  it  would, 
that  more  applications  would  be  made 
for  the  regulation  of  the  commons  than 
for  their  inclosure.    As  to  the  reg^ation, 
he  divided  it  into  two  heads.    In  the 
first  place,  all  that  might  be  w£uited 
was  simply  the  practical  adjustment  of 
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the  rights  of  those  interested  in  the 
commons.    There  were,  no  doubt,  many 
cases  where  the  rights  were  undefined, 
and  where  disputes  led  to  great  mis- 
understanding.   He  would  take  the  case 
of  commoners'  rights.    In  the  matter  of 
pasture  he  would  not  deprive  any  man 
of  his  rights ;  but  there  were  rights  of 
trover  and    estrover  which   might   be 
detrimental  to  the  common,  and  then  he 
would  give  power  to  compensate  those 
with  whose  rights  they  would  interfere. 
He  would  give  compensation  in  kind  or 
in  money.    As  to  improvement,  it  was 
clear  that  there  were  a  mreat  number, 
such  as  the  commons  of  Surrey,  which 
no  one  would  think  of  inclosing,  but 
which  were  in  a  lamentable  state  for 
want  of  all  sorts  of  things  being  done, 
which  there  was  nobody  to  do,  and  for 
which  no  funds  coidd  be  found.     He 
would  give  all  those  interested  power  to 
apply  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
for  a  scheme  by  which  a  common  might 
be  improved,  or  by  which  some  portions 
of  it  might  be  sold  and  some  sort  of  rate 
levied  on  the  holders  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  necessary  improvements  ef- 
fected.   When  an  application  was  made 
under  the  Provisional  Order  in  consider- 
ing the  expediency  of  that  application, 
he  wished  to  tie  down  the  Commissioners 
more  closely  th«ui  had  hitherto  been  the 
case  to  the  desirability  of  seeing  whether 
the  proposed  improvements  would   be 
reaUy  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbour- 
hood as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of 
private  rights.     By  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood  he  meant  !,whether  they 
would  tend  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  city  or  populous 
place  in  or  near  any  parish  in  which  the 
land  proposed  to  be  inclosed  was  situ- 
ated.   That  was  merely  practically  re- 
enacting  the  words  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Act  of  1845,  and  enabling 
the  Commissioners  to  put  in  any  scheme 
for  inclosure  any  of  those    conditions 
which  they  might  deem  to  be  suitable  : 
such  as  that  free  access  should  be  se- 
cured to  any  particular  path ;  that  par- 
ticular trees   should  be   preserved    or 
destroyed ;  and  where  no  ground  for  the 
purposes  of  recreation  was  reserved  the 
prii^ege  of  playing  games  at  such  times 
and  on  such  parts  of  the  inclosure  as 
might  be  thought  expedient  should  be 
secured,  so  that  due  care  would  be  taken 
that  injury  was  not  caused  to  the  com- 
moner.   He  must  make  some  reference 
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to  the  qmestion  of  saburban  oommons.  A 
Bill  bad  been  laid  before  the  House  with 
the  view  of  applying  the  Metropolitan 
Act  to  all  the  great  towns  throughout  the 
country.  That  was  an  Act,  however, 
which  it  was  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
what  he  wished  to  see  done  was  that  in 
dealing  with  inolosures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  populous  places  ample  se- 
curity shoidd  be  taken  that  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  each  case  should  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  that 
those  who  were  locally  interested  in 
opposing  any  inclosure  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forward  their 
claims  and  objections.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  notice  of  any  application 
in  the  case  of  a  suburban  common  situ- 
ated within  six  miles  of  a  populous  place 
should  be  served  on  the  urban  sanitary 
authority,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
right  to  go  before  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner and  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
Board  on  the  question.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  urban  sanitary  au- 
thority might  acquire  by  gift  or  in  any 
other  legitimate  way  a  common  or  any 
part  of  it,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  would,  as  he  abeady  stated,  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  application  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  in  the  case  of 
an  inclosure  in  severalty  might  do  so  in 
the  case  to  which  he  was  now  referring. 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  need  enter 
further  into  the  details  of  the  Bill ;  but 
anyone  who  had  looked  into  the  pro- 
cedure clauses  of  the  Act  of  1845  would 
see  that  the  question  of  private  rights 
and  public  interests  was  mixed  up  in  a 
way  which  was  not  very  clear,  and  it 
was,  he  thought,  very  much  better  that 
they  should  be  practically  separated. 
He  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  embody 
in  the  clauses,  as  they  stood,  of  the  Act  of 
1845  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1869;  but  he 
had  adopted  all  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee,  and  had  inserted  the 
whole  of  the  procedure  in  the  present 
Bill,  repealing,  for  the  purpose,  the 
few  sections  of  the  Act  of  1845  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers would,  when  they  saw  the  Bill, 
at  once  find  the  difference  which  was 
established  between  the  evidence  re- 
lating to  questions  affecting  the  benefit 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  having 
reference  to  private  rights.  The  Go- 
vernment were  desirous  that  on  any 
application  for  a  scheme  there  should  be 
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produced  before  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner all  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
advantages  which  would  be  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as  well  as 
that  in  which  private  rights  were  con- 
cerned. Then  provision  was  made,  not 
that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  should 
once  a  year  make  any  general  Beport  to 
that  House,  but  that  every  scheme  which 
came  before  them,  should  be  separately 
reported,  «uid,  together  with  the  scheme, 
all  the  information  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  respect  to  it.  It  was  furthez 
proposed  for  protection  of  village  greens, 
which  were  so  essential  in  many  parts  oif 
the  country,  that  the  provisions  against 
encroaching  upon  them  should  be 
strengthened.  In  a  number  of  old  Acts 
proceedings  in  such  a  case  could  only  be 
taken  by  certain  recognized  officers,  and 
the  Government  had  thought  it  right  to 
make  ev^ry  encroachment  on  a  village 
green  a  public  nuisance,  £uid  to  enable 
any  one  to  proceed  against  the  persons 
so  offending.  There  was  only  one  further 
point  which  remained  to  be  noticed,  and 
that  was  when  the  schemes  were  passed 
by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  how 
they  were  to  be  dealt  with.  Now,  that 
was  a  question  of  procedure  in  that 
House.  Originally  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  brought  in  the  schemes  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  his  function 
was  one  which  was  purely  ministorial  in 
regard  to  it.  Of  late  years,  however, 
greater  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time 
being  not  only  brought  in  those  schemes, 
but  had  sometimes  to  force  them  through 
the  House,  although  he  might  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  he  deemed 
them  to  be  wise  or  not.  Now,  he  thought 
some  better  plan  might  be  devised,  by 
means  of  which  those  schemes  might  be 
more  carefully  watched.  He  did  not 
regard  it  as  right  that  the  Government 
should  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  the 
way  he  had  just  mentioned,  and  what  he 
should  propose  was  that  some  such  plan 
as  that  which  had  hitherto  existed,  in  the 
case  of  the  expiring  Turnpike  Acts, 
should  be  adopted.  Those  Acts  were 
scheduled,  and  when  the  next  Session 
commenced  they  were  referred  to  a 
St£lnding  Committee  of  the  House,  who 
reported  upon  them,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  Government  stepped  in,  and  the 
recommendation,  he  might  add,  of  the 
Committee  of  1871  was,  that  all  such 
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schemes  as  those  with  which  he  was  now 
dealing  should  be  laid  before  a  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such, 
then,  was  the  way  in  which  the  Gtoyem- 
ment  proposed  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inclosure  of  commons.  He 
beHeved  it  was  not  expedient  that  an 
inclosure  should  take  place  without  full 
information,  and  without  all  objections 
being  heard.  It  was  much  more  expe- 
dient that  a  large  number  of  commons 
should  be  regulated  without  indosures ; 
and  he  hoped  when  the  Bill  was  con- 
sidered it  would  be  found  that  all  vested 
interests  hadbeenmost  carefoUy  guarded, 
and  that  people  would  also  see  what  was 
equally  essential — that  we  should  make 
greater  provision  to  ensure  that  the  other 
part  of  the  case  would  be  looked  to— 
namely,  the  health,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  those  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  commons,  the  welfare  of 
small  commoners,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
labouring  poor  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  them  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEB  said,  that 
the  inclosure  of  commons  was  certainly 
an  important  subject;  but  it  had  not 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  one  of  such 
overwhelming  interest  as  to  entitle  it  to 
a  place  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  If  any 
public  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject,  it 
was  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the  com- 
mons open  rather  than  inclosing  them. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  was  rather  taken  from  the 
point  of  view  of  lords  of  manors.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  question,  but  had 
stopped  short  at  the  year  1869.  In  that 
year  a  Committee  sat  on  the  question, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  imder 
the  inclosures  which  had  taken  place  for 
many  years  the  interests  of  the  public 
had  been  gravely  neglected;  and  they 
drew  up  a  Keport  recommending  that  in 
anv  future  indosures  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  neighbouring  poor  should  be 
carefully  guarded.  In  1871  he  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  brought  in  a  Bill  founded 
on  that  Eeport.  That  Bill  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  compromise,  and  was 
the  cause  of  something  like  a  rupture 
between  himself  and  hon.  Members  sit- 
ting below  the  Gangway  on  his  own  side 
of  the  House.  The  measure  was  re- 
ferred to  a   Select  Committee;  whidi 
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reported  in  its  favour;  but  it  was  so 
vehemently  opposed  by  hon.  Members 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
it.  In  the  Session  following  the  Earl  of 
Morley  brought  in  an  Indosure  Bill  with 
similar  provisions,  which  was  more  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Lords  than  almost 
any  measure  of  the  Session.  It  had 
reached  a  third  reading,  when  it  was 
opposed,  and  on  the  Motion  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  properiy.  As  he  understood  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  it  was  vervmuch 
the  same  measure  as  that  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  Why,  therefore, 
was  not  this  Bill  introduced  in  the  other 
House  ?  Why  should  they  waste  their 
time  in  discxussing  a  measure  of  this  kind 
with  the  almost  certainty  that  when  it 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  would  be 
rejected  ?  [Mr.  Asshetok  Ceoss  :  No.] 
The  Bill  certainly  did  not  embrace  the 
clauses  relative  to  suburban  commons ; 
but  otherwise  it  was  substantially  the 
same.  [Mr.  Asshbtok  Cross  :  It  is  a 
very  different  Bill.J  He  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  must  remmd  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  great  strides  had  been 
made  by  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
since  1870,  and  that  he,  for  one,  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  compromise 
which  he  was  ready  to  accept  m  1870. 
Yarious  law  suits  relating  to  the  com- 
mons in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
espedaUy  that  of  Epping  Forest,  had 
since  been  brought  to  a  condusion,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Law  Courts  in  regard 
to  the  commons  at  Hampstead,  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  Tooting,  had  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  subject.  Moreover, 
during  the  last  three  years  a  very  im- 
portant movement  had  been  going  on 
among  the  agricultural  labourers,  who 
at  all  .their  meetings  laid  great  stress 
upon  their  mevances  arising  out  of  the 
indosure  of  commons,  and  no  measure 
would  satisfy  either  Ihem  or  the  public 
which  did  not  deal  with  the  question  in 
a  broader,  wider,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive spirit  than  the  Bill  of  1871.  What 
had  to  a  great  extent  preserved  the 
commons  hitherto  had  been  the  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  the  rights  of  the  various 
parties.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Bill  provided  for  the  regulation  as  well 
the  indosure  of  commons. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
if  any  application  were  made  for  the 
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reg^olation  of  commonB  under  this  Bill, 
any  soheme  of  improyement  would  come 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  SHAW  LBFEVEE  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  yeiy  few  applications  for  the 
regulation  of  commons  would  be  made 
under  the  Bill,  and  that  they  would  be 
prindpaUy  made  for  inolosures.  He 
shoula  look  through  the  details  of  the 
Bill  with  interest;  and  if  they  were 
really  framed  on  a  wide  basis,  he  should 
give  it  his  cordi^  support. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  wished  to  know 
whether  he  had  understood  the  Home 
Secretary  to  state  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Oommission  of  1869 — ^that  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  land  should 
be  reserved — would  be  followed  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
had  removed  aU  limit. 

Mb.  OOSCHEN  feared  that  this  lefk 
the  matter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Oom- 
missioners  and  took  away  the  security 
from  the  public. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  remarked 
that  the  removal  of  the  limit  gave  the 
greatest  possible  security,  becaxuse  that 
particular  fact  of  the  proportion  of  land 
reserved  mxust  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  GOSOHEN  said,  this  would  be 
one  of  the  points  to  which  the  House 
would  direct  its  attention  when  the  Bill 
came  before  it  for  consideration. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
country  would  have  time  to  folly  con- 
sider the  Bill  before  it  was  further  pro- 
ceeded  with 

Mb.  LEEMAN  thanked  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  introduced  the  Bill,  and  ventured 
to  think  that  the  measure  was  one  which 
would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  much  good  for  the  general  public 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  believed 
that  all  rights  would  be  protected  and 
preserved.  The  Government  were  en- 
titled to  thanks  for  taking  up  a  question 
which  had  been  hung  up  so  long  a  time, 
and,  in  particular,  for  attempting  to 
provide  regulations  for  large  suburban 
commons,  the  magnitude  of  which  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  surrounding  population  who  could 
make  use  of  them,  and  the  result  was 
they  were  neglected,  to  the  detriment 
equally  of  lords  of  the  manor  and  of 
those  who  had  quasi  rights  over  them. 


If  the  hon.  Member  for  Beading  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  could  see  no  di&rence 
between  the  Government  Bill  and  that 
which  he  introduced  in  1871,  in  the 
name  of  reason  why  did  he  now  oppose 
the  Government  Bill  ?  If  his  proposi- 
tions were  right  then,  they  were  right 
now.  The  mode  of  dealmg  with  the 
commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don could  have  no  influence  on  the 
legislation  required  for  commons  in  the 
remote  districts  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  pro- 
ceed with  all  despatch  with  a  Bill  which 
seemed*  to  contain  the  elements  of  good 
for  all  concerned. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBB9CK  said,  he  had 
listened  with  some  little  astonishment 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken ;  because,  if  there 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  who  had 
done  much  for  the  preservation  of 
commons,  it  was  the  hon.  Member  for 
Beading,  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  nor 
that  of  the  late  Government,  that  they 
could  not  carry  all  their  measures.  No 
one  he  was  sure  would  be  more  anxious 
than  the  hon.  Member  for  Beading  to 
give  fair  consideration  to  a  Bill  aiming 
at  the  objects  which  he  had  so  long 
laboured  to  promote. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  facilitating  the  Regulation  and  Im- 
proyement of  Commons,  and  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Inclosure  Acts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Gboss  and  Sir  Henrt  Sblwin- 
Ibbetson. 

BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  pBill  51 .] 


INDIAN   LEGISLATION  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FEEST  BEADING. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Legislation 
in  India  witli  a  view  to  tlie  consolida- 
tion thereof,  said,  it  was  the  same  as 
that  which  received  untmimous  support 
last  Session  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
which  had  to  be  abandoned  through  the 
want  of  time  to  pass  it.  The  Bill  would 
consolidate  into  one  Act  certain  powers 
conferred  on  the  Governor  General  con- 
tained in  three  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  present  the  Governor  General 
could  not  pass  any  law  which  might  in 
any  way  affect  any  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  or  Constitution  of  the  United  Eling- 
dom  wherein  might  depend  in  any  de- 
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gree  the  allegiance  of  any  person  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  words  were  so 
vague  and  so  unmeaning  that  they  were 
very  misohieyous,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  omit  them.  The  Bill  would  define 
more  accurately  the  limits  within  which 
the  Governor  General  might  legislate, 
and  it  would  alter  the  machinery  by 
which  these  limits  were  at  present 
tested,  which  was  by  a  multitude  of  ap- 
peals from  the  local  Courts  to  Courts 
of  Appeal,  and  terminating  in  the  High 
Courts  of  the  Presidency.  A  practice 
had  lately  sprung  up,  where  any  act  of 
the  Governor  General  was  involved  in 
any  suit,  for  counsel  to  contend  that  the 
law  was  ultra  vires j  on  the  ground  that 
the  Governor  General  had  exceeded  his 
powers  in  passing  it,  and  if  the  Qt)vemor 
General  was  no  party  to  the  suit  he  had 
no  power  to  appeal.  This  Bill  proposed 
to  remedy  it  by  declaring  that  no  Court 
except  the'High  Court  of  Appeal  of  any 
of  the  Presidencies  should  have  power 
to  declare  the  law  to  be  ultra  vires,  and 
if  the  Court  decided  that  it  was  so,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  have 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  every  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  by  everyone  who  had  occupied 
an  administrative  position  in  India,  and 
unless  some  such  Bill  were  passed  serious 
political  dangers  might  arise  in  India. 
The  Bill  gave  a  clear,  distinct,  and  in- 
disputable title  to  the  Governor  General 
in  India  to  exercise  those  powers  with 
which  he  had  been  invested. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Legislation 
in  India  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation 
thereof,  ordered tohe  brought  in  by  Lord  Geobge 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

BiHpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  64.] 


INTOXICATING   LIQUORS  (LICENSING 
LAW  AMENDMENT)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Sir  HAECOUET  JOHNSTONE 
moved  that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  BiU  to  amend  the  Liceneing 
Laws. 

An  hon.  Member  :  What  Licensing 
Laws? 
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Sir  HAECOUET  JOHNSTONE  said, 
those  affecting  publicans  and  grocers. 
Etis  Bill,  which  was  a  very  modest  one, 
consisted  of  three  clauses  only,  and  if  it 
received  the  support  of  the  Government 
he  looked  with  confidence  to  its  becoming 
law.  Ths  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  all  fresh  publicans' 
licences  within  certain  limits  of  popula- 
tion, ^m  500  in  towns  and  populous 
places,  to  300  in  rural  parishes,  and  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  grocers'  licences 
altogether  from  the  present  time.  If, 
as  already  stated,  he  received  assistance 
^m  Her  Majesty's  Government  there 
would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resohedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  HouBe,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Licensing  Laws. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Habcourt  Johnstone,  Mr. 
BiRLBT,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Bell. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  56.] 


STAin)IN0  OBDEBS. 

Select  Committee  on  Standing  Orders  norni^ 
nated  : — Mr.  Bruen,  Sir  Edward  Colebbookb, 
Mr.  CuBiTT,  Mr.  Floyer,  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey,  Mr.  Howard,  Sir  Graham  Mont- 
GOMERT,  Mr.  Mowbray,  The  O' Conor  Don, 
Mr.  ScouRFiBLD,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 


SELEOnOK. 

Committee  of  Selection  nominated :  —  Mr. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Sir  Graham  Montgomery, 
The  0* Conor  Don,  Mr.  Scourfibld,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  on  Standing  Orders. 


kitchen  and  refbeshment  booms 
(house  op  commons). 

Standing  Committee  appointed,  "to  control 
arrangements  of  the  Kitchen  and  Befreshmont 
Booms,  in  the  department  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  attending  tms  House :  " — Mr.  Adam,  Mr. 
Dick,  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  Mr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Goldney,  Captain  Hayter,  Lord  Kensing- 
ton, Mr.  Muntz,  Mr.  Stacpoolb,  and  Sir  Henry 
Wolpf  : — ^Three  to  be  the  quorum. 


LOCAL  GOVEBNMENT  IN  TOWNS  (iBELAND) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bruen,  Bill  to  reform  and 
assimilate  the  systems  of  Local  Governments  in 
force  in  Towns  in  Lreland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Bruen,  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  fc. 
CoRRY,  Mr.  Mulholland,  and  Mr.  Kavanaoh. 

BiRpresentedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  62.} 
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OOITirrY  PALATINB  OF   LAKGA8TBB    (OLEBE 
OF  THE  peace)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Habdcastlb,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  for  Tnalring  regulations  as  to  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County- 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Hardcastlb,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mr. 
Clitton. 

BUlpreserUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  53.] 


CONTAGIOT78  DISEASES  ACTS    BEFEAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Bill 
to  repeal  '*The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  1864, 
1866,  and  1869,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

BUlpreeented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  55.] 


SALE    OF   INTOXICATING  LIQU0B8  ON  SUN- 
DAY   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Bill  to  prohibit 
the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mj. 
BiRLEY,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr.  M* Arthur, 
and  Mr.  James. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  57.] 


UNION    BATING   (iBELAND)    BILL. 

On  Motion 'of  Mr.  O'Shauohnesst,  Bill  to 
substitute  Union  Bating  for  Electoral* Division 
Bating  for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  O'Shauohnessy, 
Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Sheil. 

BULpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  58.] 


House  adjourned  at  half 
after  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Driday,  II th  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  — -5«<  First  in  Parliament --Tho 
Lord  Westbury,  after  the  death  of  his  Grand- 
faiher. 

Public  Bill — First  Reading — ^Appellate  Juris- 
diction (5). 


ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS. 
The  LOED  OHANCELLOE  ac- 
qoainted  the  House  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments  had  prepared  and  laid 
it  on  the  Table :  The  same  was  ordered 
to  hejprinted,    (No.  4.) 


EGYPT— MISSION  OF  MR.  CAVE. 

QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  EOSEBERT  rose  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  a  Question  of  which  he 
had  given  him  private  Notice.  He  wished 
to  ask  the .  noble  Earl,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
lay  on  the  Table  the  Papers  and  Instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave? 
That  mission  had  excited,  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries, a  great  deal  of  interest,  which  the 
explanation  given  by  the  noble  Earl  on 
Tuesday  evening  had  not  tended  to  allay. 
That  explanation  was  either  more  than 
was  wanting,  or  it  was  something  less. 
The  noble  Earl  stated 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  rose  to  Order.  The  noble 
Earl  was  acting  in  contravention  of  the 
recognized  practice  of  their  Lordships' 
House  in  making  a  speech  while  putting 
a  Question  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  particular  case.  The  noble  Earl 
had  given  private  Notice  of  his  Ques- 
tion to  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
that  Notice,  was  proceeding  to  make  a 
speech  on  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  it  certainly 
was  a  Rule  of  their  Lordships'  House 
that  no  Question  on  which  a  discussion 
was  likely  to  arise  should  be  put  without 
Notice  in  the  ordinary  way ;  out  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  Rule  did  not  apply 
to  observations  made  merely  in  explana- 
tion of  a  Question  of  which  private  No- 
tice had  been  given. 

The  Eabl  of  ROSEBERT  said, 
he  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  the 
House,  ana  he  would  be  very  glad  not 
to  make  any  further  observations  if 
the  noble  Earl  said  he  would  produce 
the  Papers. 

The  Eael  of  DERBY  said,  he  was 
prepared  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  In- 
structions given  to  Mr.  Cave  previous  to 
his  departure,  and  some  other  Papers 
connected  with  the  subject.  Those  In- 
structions and  Papers  would  be  laid 
immediately ;  but  as  to  any  despatches 
which  had  passed  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Cave  after  that  Gentleman 
went  to  Egypt,  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  his  return  before  those  de- 
spatches were  published. 
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TRIBUNAL  OF  FINAL  APPEAL-APPEL- 
LATE JURISDICTION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

OF  LORDS. 

BILL  PEESENTED.      FIRST  RBADmG. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
question  of  Appeal  from  the  Queen's 
Courts  in  Great  Britain  and  Lreland; 
and  to  present  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  and 
said:  My  Lords,  I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  again  calling  your  Lord- 
ships' attention — and  I  hope  I  am  not 
too  sanguine  in  saying  for  the  last  time 
— to  the  subject  of  a  Tribunal  for  Final 
Appeal  for  tne  United  Kingdom. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  have  to  throw  my- 
self on  your  Lordships'  indulgence  for 
a  short  time  while  I  explain  the  propo- 
sals of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but, 
my  Lords,  before  I  bring  that  ex- 
planation before  you  I  shall  have  to 
make  a  short  prefatory  statement  per- 
sonal to  myself.  My  Lords,  I  have  never 
attempted  on  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House  to  mix  up 
anything  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  as  I 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  that  cha- 
racter now,  I  think  it  better  to  say  them 
at  the  beginning,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  entirely  disconnected  from  anything 
that  is  to  follow. 

My  Lords,  I  heard  and  saw  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  various 
statements — and,  indeed,  observations 
were  made  in  this  House  beeuin^  in 
the  same  direction  —  which  impHed, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  although  I 
might  have  been  responsible  for  the 
course  taken  from  time  to  time  on  this 
question  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
yet  that  the  course  they  had  taken  had 
not  always  had  my  cordial  co-operation ; 
and,  further,  that  in  any  assent  I  had 
given  to  that  course  I  had  not  been  my- 
self consistent.  I  know  there  are  persons 
to  whom  it  gives  pleasure  to  think  that 
there  are  questions  on  which  the  Members 
of  a  Cabinet  are  divided  in  opinion. 
Now,  in  this  instance,  I  have  to  baulk 
th^  expectations  of  such  persons,  because 
I  think  it  better  at  once  to  say  that  not 
only  am  I  technically  responsible  for  the 
course  which  the  Government  have  from 
time  to  time  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  a  Tribunal  of  Final  Appeal,  but 
that  in  every  instance  the  course  so  taken 
has  had  my  cordial  approbation.  My 
Lords,  as  regards  my  own  consistency, 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  very  small 


matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  I  have  not  been  in- 
consistent. I  shall  venture  to  express 
very  shortly  the  grounds  on  which  I 
make  that  assertion.  In  the  year  1856, 
when  a  proposition  was  made  in  this 
House  by  the  late  Lord  Derby  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  of  the  House  in  the 
hearing  of  Appeals,  some  observations 
fell  from  him  which  impressed  me  very 
much,  and  which  express  so  entirely 
what  I  should  myself  wish  to  express, 
that  I  shall  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow 
me  to  read  them.    He  said — 

«  My  Lords,  I  shall  somewhat  shock  some  of 
your  Lordships  by  saying  that,  highly  as  I 
value  this  privilege,  I  do  not  consider  its  main- 
tenance to  be  so  absolutely  essential  as  some 
noble  Lords  may  think  to  tne  fitting  discharge 
of  the  other  functions  of  your  Lordships.  I 
consider  it  undoubtedly  to  be  a  very  high  privi- 
lege, and  a  most  important  privilege ;  and  as 
regards  the  legal  Members  of  your  Lordships* 
House,  it  undoubtedly  does  vest  in  them,  as 
being  such  Members,  a  very  high  and  a  very 
important  and  responsible  jurisdiction ;  and 
even  with  regard  to  the  House  at  large,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  though  substantially  the 
authority  is  not  practically  invested  in  them, 
that  the  apjparent  semblance  of  that  authority  is 
not  in  itself  a  real  soiirce  of  power  of  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  your  Lordships  deprived. 
But  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  if  it  wero 
necessary  to  take  the  alternative  between  the 
maintenance  of  any  privilege  of  your  Lordships* 
House,  however  important  or  however  valuable, 
and  on  the  other  lumd  the  better  administration 
of  justice,  there  is  not  one  of  your  Lordships 
who  would  hesitate  in  regard  to  that  alternative, 
and  who  would  not  say,  let  justice  be  fairly  and 
impartially  administered  whatever  privileges 
thw  House  may  be  compelled  to  forego." — 
[See  3  Haruardf  cxl.  1448.J 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  year  1856  no- 
thing was  done  in  consequence  of  the 
proposals  then  made  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby  towards  improving  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  this  House.  In  1872  it 
certainly  did  appear  to  me  that  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  impossible  that  the 
jurisdiction  should  continue  to  be  exer- 
cised unless  accompanied  by  some  im- 
provement; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
up  to  that  time  nothing  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  had  been  effected. 
Therefore,  it  was  that  when,  in  1872, 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  was 
then  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hatherley), 
as  the  organ  of  the  late  Government, 
proposed  in  this  House  a  Bill  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
this  House  to  anotber  tribunal,  I  refused 
to  accede  to  that  proposal;  and  your 
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Lordships,  instead  of  reading  the  Bill  a 
second  time,  assented  to  a  Besolution 
I  then  moved,  substituting  an  inquiry 
by  a  Select  Oommitteei  as  to  whether 
changes  and  improvements  could  not  be 
effected  in  the  administration  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  this  House.  A 
Committee  charged  with  that  inquiry  sat 
— ^I  refer  to  this  as  a  matter  of  history 
— and  in  the  Committee  I  ventured  to 
make  proposals  which  it  appeared  to  me 
would  have  effected  the  improvements 
which  the  administration  of  the  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  this  House  required. 
My  proposals  had  very  great  support. 
My  noble  and  learned  Fnend  who  was 
then  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hatherley), 
although  he  preferred  his  own  plan,  yet 
when  he  found  that  the  House  was  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  it,  frankly  gave 
me  his  support.  Lord  Kipon,  then 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  who  re- 
presented the  Government  on  the  Com- 
mittee, also  supported  me,  as  did  also 
the  majority  of  the  Committee.  But 
there  was  a  division  in  the  Committee. 
Of  several  Members  of  great  authority, 
some  differed  as  to  the  details  of  my 
plan,  and  some  dissented  from  the 
scheme  altogether.  The  result  was  that 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  came  down 
to  the  House  with  a  divided  authority. 
It  did  not,  I  think,  obtain  very  much 
support  in  the  House,  and  I  know  that 
out-of-doors  strong  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed adversely  to  it.  I  am,  perhaps, 
partial  to  the  proposals  I  then  made.  I 
thought  then  and  I  still  think  that  they 
were  good ;  but  I  was  not  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that,  though  the  proposals 
were  recommended  by  a  Committee,  they 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  carried  through 
this  House,  and  certainly  could  not  be 
carried  through  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. It  appeared  to  me,  then,  that 
improvements  were  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  House,  and  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  those  improvements  would  be  ap- 
proved by  Parliament.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when,  in  1873,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Selbome), 
who  then  filled  the  position  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  occupy  proposed  his 
measure  carrying  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicature  Commis- 
sion, and  I  gave  him  my  support.  I 
was  keenly  anxious  that  the  part  of  that 
great  scheme  which  did  not  affect  this 
Elouse  should  pass  into  law.    As  re- 


garded the  improvement  of  the  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  this  House,  I  found 
there  was  perfect  apathy ;  and,  looking 
at  the  substance  rather  than  the  form, 
I  gave  my  support  to  the  Bill  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  though  I  did 
not  approve  that  portion  of  the  measure 
which  suppressed  intermediate  appeal 
and  gave  a  final  appeal  instead  of  it. 
When  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  Office  they  found  the 
measure  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  appeared  to 
us  that  as  a  Government  we  had  only 
one  course  to  pursue — namely,  with  the 
view  of  accepting  what  had  been  done 
in  the  case  of  final  appeals  in  England, 
to  propose  a  similar  rule  in  the  case  of 
such  appeals  from  Scotland  and  from 
Ireland,  and  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
scheme  of  1873  by  the  constitution  of 
an  Intermediate  Tribimal  of  Appeal, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary. 
Tour  Lordships  will  remember  that  the 
Bill  to  effect  those  objects  passed  your 
Lordships'  House  and  went  down  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  where  the 
Business  of  the  Session  before  that 
House  did  not  allow  of  the  Bill  being 
pfiissed  into  law.  We  now  come  to  last 
year.  In  1875  the  Government  took  the 
only  course  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
was  open  to  them.  They  re-introduced 
the  Bill  which  passed  this  House  in 
1874 ;  and  then  it  became  evident  that  a 
very  great  change  had  arrived— a  change 
of  opinion  not  merely  in  this  House,  but 
out  of  this  House.  The  Government 
were  made  aware  of  that — ^not  only  in  one 
way,  but  in  scores  of  ways.  The  change 
of  opinion  was  manifest ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment became  aware  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure in  the  form  it  had  been  passed  in 
this  House  the  previous  year.  But  that 
was  not  all.  So  obvious  was  the  change 
of  public  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  considered  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  re-consider  the  question  now  that 
a  new  element  had  entered  into  it,  and 
that  could  have  been  done  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill. 
My  Lords,  at  the  time  it  was  being  with- 
drawn, I  stated  that  I  looked  on  its 
withdrawal  with  very  great  regret.  And 
I  did  so,  for  this  reason — because  it  was 
my  opinion  at  the  time  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bill  must  result  in  the 
whole  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  our 
system  of  Judicature  being  deferred.  It 
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had  already  been  postponed  for  two 
years,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  a 
postponement  for  a  third  year  was  in- 
evitable. But  subsequently  I  was  glad, 
and  the  Government  were  glad,  to  see 
our  way  to  a  Bill  which  Parliament  ap- 
proved, and  which,  while  addressing 
itself  to  the  other  portions  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Judicature,  postponed  for  a  year 
only  the  question  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Final  Appeal.  That  Bill  became  law. 
The  great  change  in  our  system  of  Judi- 
cature came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
November  last ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  every  day  makes  me  more  satisfied 
of  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  at  once 
introducing  that  great  change  by  itself, 
and  relegating  to  another  occasion  the 
question  of  Final  Appeal.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  have  done  as  far  as  regards 
myself.  I  hold  the  opinion  which  I  have 
held  from  first  to  last,  and  I  think  the 
course  I  have  taken  has  been  a  perfectly 
consistent  one;  my  desire  has  always 
been  to  secure  the  best  Tribunal  of  Final 
Appeal  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain — I 
never  had,  and  I  have  not,  any  other 
desire  in  the  matter  than  that. 

Before  I  proceed  to  explain  our  pro- 
posals for  the  future,  let  me,  my  Lords, 
say  a  word  as  to  the  results  of  tiie  Judi- 
cature Act  now  in  operation.  I  am  not 
going  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships 
with  elaborate  statistics  —  indeed,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  Act 
has  been  in  operation  does  not  admit 
of  the  production  of  such  statistics ; — 
but  I  feel  the  deepest  gratification  in 
saying — and  I  am  sure  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  by  whose  exertions  this 
great  measure  was  set  on  foot  will  feel 
the  deepest  gratification  in  hearing — 
that  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  worHng 
of  the  Judicature  Act  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  work- 
ing of  the  Act  has  been  characterized 
by  flexibility,  simplicity,  uniformity,  and 
economy  of  judicial  time.  These  have 
ensured  the  happiest  results  already,  and 
these  results  afford  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future  of  the  measure.  And,  my 
Lords,  I  cannot  refer  to  this  subject 
without  bearing  my  testimony  —  my 
grateful  testimony — to  the  frank  and 
generous  exertions  made  by  every  Divi- 
sion of  the  Court  in  giving  effect  to  the 
Act.  My  Lords,  one  can  well  understand 
that  those  who  have  had  long  experience 
of  an  old  system  and  practice,  and  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  it,  might  be 
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expected  to  be  somewhat  coy  in  giving 
their  assistance  to  the  working  of  a  new 
one.  But  on  the  part  of  the  Judges 
there  has  been  none  of  that  feeling. 
They  have  shown  not  energy  merely, 
but  ardour,  in  giving  effect  to  the  new 
legislation,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
owing  to  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Judges  that  the  happy  resiilts  of  the 
measure  are  in  a  large  degree  to  be  at- 
tributed. Though,  as  I  said,  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  elaborate  statistics,  I 
shall  mention  one  or  two  circumstances 
by  which  your  Lordships  may  be  enabled 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
which  have  already  resulted  from  the 
change.  On  the  1st  of  November  last 
there  were  in  the  three  Common  Law 
Courts — The  Queen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer,  which  are 
now  three  Divisions  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice — 380  Nisi  Friua  cases,  which 
had  been  made  renuineU,  and  were 
waiting  for  trial.  That  was  a  very 
serious  amount  of  arrears;  and  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  long  a  time  must  have 
elapsed,  according  to  the  former  prac- 
tice, before  those  remaneU  could  have 
been  disposed  of.  But  from  the  1st  of 
November  last  six  Nisi  Frius  Courts  sat 
— ^first  at  Westminster  and  afterwards 
at  Guildhall — and  before  Christmas  the 
whole  of  these  380  cases  had  been,  I  will 
not  say  heard,  but  called  on,  so  that  the 
suitors  in  every  one  of  them  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  having  their  case 
heard  if  they  themselves  were  prepared 
to  have  it  disposed  of.  Of  course,  several 
cases  were  called  on  and  subsequently 
deferred  at  the  instance  of  the  parties 
because  it  suited  their  convenience ;  but 
the  suitors  in  all  those  cases  had,  I 
believe,  an  opportunity  of  having  their 
cases  heard.  My  Lords,  there  is  another 
fact.  On  the  same  date — the  1st  of 
November  last — there  were  standing  for 
hearing  from  the  three  Divisions — the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Exchequer — 27  appeals,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  practice,  would 
have  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer Chamber.  I  cannot  say  what  time 
would  have  elapsed  before  these  Appeals 
in  Error  would  have  been  disposed  of, 
but  I  think  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
posing of  more  than  27  cases  in  a  year. 
However,  the  whole  of  those  27  Appeals 
were  heard  and  judgment  given  in  them 
before  Christmas.    I  believe  that  judg- 
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ment  on  one  point  only  was  held  over, 
but,  with  that  exception,  the  whole  of 
them  were  heard  and  disposed  of.  I 
think  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  the 
working  of  the  Act  has  led  to  the  best 
|>os8ible  results  in  respect  of  economy  of 
judicial  time. 

I  now,  my  Lords,  come  to  the  question 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Final  Appeal.  In  the 
course  of  last  Session  I  took  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  there  were  certain  points 
which  the  Government  would  consider 
essential  in  any  proposal  on  this  subject 
that  they  might  make  to  the  House,  and 
these,  I  think,  were  four  in  number. 
First,  that  the  Tribunal  should  be  the 
same  for  England,  Scotland,"^  and  Ire- 
land ;  secondly,  that  security  should  be 
taken  that  every  case  heard  before  that 
Tribimal  should  be  heard  before  an  ade- 
quate nimiber  of  the  most  highly  trained 
and  experienced  judicial  minds  that  the 
country  could  supply ;  thirdly,  that  the 
sitting  of  the  Tribunal,  whatever  it  might 
be,  should  be  continuous  throughout  the 
judicial  year;  and  fourthly,  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  expense  of  ap- 
pealing before  the  Tribunal  should  be 
Kept  within  as  moderate  bounds  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  allow.  My 
Lords,  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
in  my  opinion  if  those  conditions  could 
be  secured,  the  question  where  or  in 
what  form  that  Tribunal  should  be  found 
wfiw,  I  would  not  say  unimportant,  but 
comparatively  unimportant,  as  compared 
with  the  securing  of  those  conditions. 
It  might  be  a  question  of  sentiment, 
prestige,  or  of  traditionary  honour  and 
dignity,  and  if  its  solution  could  be  ac- 
complished while  these  greater  objects 
were  secured,  that,  of  course,  would  be 
the  most  desirable  result  at  which  we 
could  arrive.  My  Lords,  I  would 
now  venture  to  those  essentials  which 
I  enumerated  last  Session  to  add  an- 
other. Perhaps  I  should  not  say  it  is 
an  essential ;  but,  at  leeist,  it  would  be 
very  desirable.  My  Lords,  I  venture  to 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could 
be  accomplished,  that  a  point  of  contact 
should  be  obtained  from  the  Tribunal  of 
Final  Appealforthe  United  Kingdom  and 
the  tribunal  which  now  disposes  of  appeals 
&om  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
Crown.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

I  do  not  propose  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  accompany  me  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  antiquarian  law,  but  I  thmk 


your  Lordships  will  hold  me  justified  in 
asking  you  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  this  House  in  which  we  sit.  My  Lords, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  and  recog- 
nizing as  one  of  the  maxims  of  Constitu- 
tional law  on  which  we  set  the  greatest 
store  that  the  source  and  fountam  of  all 
justice  in  this  country  is  the  Sovereign. 
My  Lords,  let  us  look  at  the  Courts.  The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench — what  does  it 
mean?  Justice  is  there  administered, 
according  to  our  idea  of  the  Constitution, 
before  the  Sovereign  through  the  medium 
of  her  Justices.  Then  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas — justice  is  there  administered 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Queen.  Then  the 
Court  of  Exchequer — justice  is  there  ad- 
ministered by  the  Barons  of  the  Queen. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  justice  is 
administered  as  in  the  Queen's  Court, 
and  when  I  turn  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
source  of  its  authority  is  even  more 
marked,  because  there  the  Sovereign 
directly  refers  the  case  to  be  considered 
to  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  Com- 
mittee reports  its  decision  to  the  Sove- 
reign, and  the  Sovereign  gives  it  eiffect 
by  an  Order  in  Council.  My  Lords, 
whence  is  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House  ? 
Is  it  the  case  that  this  House  overrules 
by  its  own  authority  the  judgment  given 
by  the  Queen,  through  her  Judges  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  other 
Courts?  Now,  my  Lords,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance, and  I  ask  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  it  for  a  few  moments.  My  Lords, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  history  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  House.  I  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
two  parts  of  its  jurisdiction  which  are 
essentially  different.  No  doubt  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  of  the  technical  differ- 
ence in  this  House  between  Writs  of 
Error  and  Appeals.  Writs  of  Error 
related  to  the  Common  Law  Courts — the 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Exchequer.  The  judgments  of  those 
Courts  are  subjects  of  Writs  of  Error. 
My  Lords,  what  is  a  Writ  of  Error  ?  It 
is  a  writ  issuing  from  the  Sovereign  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  a 
writ  directed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Court — 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron — and  it  commands 
him  to  bring  to  the  Bar  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House  the  record  of  action  as  to 
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whicli  complaint  has  been  made,  and  to 
hand  it  in,  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Queen  in  the  presence  of, 
and  with  the  assistance  of,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal.  That  is  the 
source  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House. 
The  source  is  not  a  claim  by  this  House 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Courts — 
it  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  asking 
the  advice  of  this  Court  asto  whether  what 
has  been  done  by  the  inferior  Courts  has 
been  done  rightly  or  wrongly.  Let  me 
read  the  words  of  the  form — though 
forms  may  be  dry  things — yet  I  am 
anxious  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  forms  give  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  form  of  a 
Writ  of  Error,  which,  though  it  was 
abolished  two  years  ago,  is  good  for  the 
purpose  of  showing;  the  source  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  House.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  of  the  Court,  and  it 
commands  him — 

"That  you  do  distinctly  and  openly  send 
under  your  seal  a  transcript  of  the  record  and 
procee(ung8  thereon,  with  all  things  touching 
the  same,  to  us  in  our  present  Parliament  [or  if 
Parliament  be  not  then  sitting,  in  our  Parlia- 
ment at  the  next  Session  thereof,  to  wit,  on  the 
day  of  next  ensuing,  to  be 

holden],  and  this  writ,  that  the  record  and  pro- 
ceedings thereon  being  reviewed,  we  may  further 
cause  to  be  done  thereupon,  with  the  assent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  same 
Parliament,  for  correcting  the  error,  what  of 
right  and  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of 
England  ought  to  be  done." 

Formerly  the  Chief  of  the  Court  came  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House  and  handed  in  the 
record  :  now  that  is  done  by  an  officer 
of  the  Coui't.  The  form  then  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  Afterwards" — that  is  to  say,  after  the  tran- 
script of  the  record  had  reached  the  House  of 
Lords — "  on  the  day  of  before  our  said 

Lady  the  Queen  and  the  Peers  of  this  Realm  in 
the  present  Parliament  at  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  assembled,  comes  the  said 
C.  D.  by  G.  H.  his  attorney,  and  savs  that  in 
the  record  and  proceedings  aforesaid,  and  also 
in  giving  the  ju(%ment  aforesaid,  there  is  mani- 
fest error,  &c.,  and  the  said  C.  D.  thereupon 
prays  that  the  judgment  may  be  reversed,  &c." 

Then  the  duty  of  the  defendant  is  pointed 
out — 

"  Defendant  comes,  and  bv  his  attorney  says 
— *that  there  is  no  error  either  in  the  record 
and  proceedings  aforesaid  or  in  giving  the  judg- 
ment aforesaid,  and  he  prays  that  the  Court  of 
Our  Lady  the  Queen,  in  her  Parliament  here, 
may  proceed  to  examine  as  well  the  record  and 
proceedings  aforesaid  as  the  matters  aforesaid 
above  assigned  for  error,  and  that  the  judgment 
aforesaid  may  be  in  all  things  afiSimed,'  &c." 
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Then  what  does  the  House  when  it  comes 

to  a  decision — 

*' Whereupon  all  and  sing^ular  the  premises 
being  seen,  and  by  the  Court  of  Parliament 
then  and  there  fully  understood,  and  as  well  the 
record  and  proceedings  aforesaid,  and  the  judg- 
ment aforesaid  given  in  form  aforesaid,  as  also 
the  causes  and  matters  aforesaid  by  the  said 
C.  D.  as  above  for  error  assigned  bemg  by  the 
said  Court  diligently  examined,  reviewed,  and 
fully  understock,  and  mature  deliberation  being 
thereupon  had,  it  seemed  to  the  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment now  here  that  there  is  manifest  error  in 
the  record  and  proceedings  aforesaid,  and  in 
giving  and  affirming  the  iudgment  aforesaid. 
Therefore  it  is  considered  by  the  said  Court  of 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  in  her  Parliament  here 
that  the  judgment  aforesaid  in  form  aforesaid 
given  by  the  said  Court  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  bsfore  the  Queen  herself  at  Westminster 
in  form  aforesaid  for  the  errors  aforesaid  and 
other  errors  therein  being,  be  reversed,  an- 
nulled, and  altogether  holden  for  nothing,  and 
that  the  said  A.  B.  &c.  be  restored  to  all  things 
which  he  hath  lost  by  occasion  of  the  said 
several  judgments,  and  thereupon  the  record 
aforesaid  remitted  from  the  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment aforesaid  to  the  Court  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  before  the  Queen  herself,  to  the  end 
that  execution  may  be  had  thereupon,  and  the 
same  now  remain  in  the  said  Court,  to  wit,  at 
Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  form,  my 
Lords,  that  so  far  from  the  old  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  House  being  such  as  would 
imply  that  the  House  interfered  with 
the  action  of  the  Courts  of  the  Sove- 
reign, it  is  the  Sovereign  here  acting  in 
concert  and  consultation  with  this  House 
who  reviews  the  judgments  of  her  Courts, 
and  does  away  with  any  error  which 
those  Courts  may  have  committed.  That 
is  the  case  as  regards  Writs  of  Error. 
And  when  was  the  origin  of  Writs 
of  Error?  My  Lords,  it  is  a  very 
ancient  jurisdiction.  We  know  that 
Writs  of  Error  were  in  use  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  I  believe 
that  we  stop  there,  because  there  are  no 
records  to  carry  us  further  back.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  coeval  with  the  Magnum 
Concilium  of  the  SovereiCT,  and  that  it 
was  to  this  Great  Council  that  the  So- 
vereign applied  in  the  last  resort  for 
fiissistance  m  dealing  with  the  cases  pre- 
sented for  his  decision.  But  at  what  time 
did  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House  in  re- 
spect of  appeals  arise  ?  As  compared 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  Writs  of  Error, 
it  is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  was  utterly 
unknown  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Then  it  was  that  for  the  first 
time  appeals  were  brought  here  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed 
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for  this  House  in  the  case  of  appeals 
gave  rise  to  great  debate  and  great  con- 
troversies. I  am  not,  however,  referring 
to  it  for  that  purpose,  but  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  It  happened  that  the  first 
time  your  Lordships'  House  exercised 
the  jurisdiction  of  hearing  appeals  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  appeal  brought 
up  was  unfortunately  not  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  Writ  of  Error,  but  in  that  of  a 
Petition  addressed  to  your  Lordships  as 
the  Peers  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in 
Parliament  assembled.  I  believe  that 
was  little  more  than  an  oversight,  but 
the  appeal  took  the  form  I  have  de- 
scribed and  has  continued  it ;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  great  deal  that  has 
been  said  against  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House  has  been  advanced  imder  the 
objection  which  fairly  lay  against  this 
novel  hearing  of  appeals,  and  is  by 
no  manner  of  means  applicable  to  the 
early  and  original  junisdiction  of  this 
House  and  the  early  and  truthful  way 
in  which  that  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised. There  is  an  essay  of  Lord 
Hale's  on  this  subject,  and,  though  in 
the  early  part  of  it  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  is  technical,  very  broad  views  are 
laid  down  in  this  tract.  Lord  Hale  was 
no  enemy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House,  but  he  made  various  suggestions 
which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  sentences  of  his  which  I 
should  like  to  quote.    He  says — 

**  All  jurisdiction  in  this  realm,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  is  derived  from  the  Crown ; 
and  the  exercise  thereof  in  the  Ministers  or 
Jadges,  to  whom  it  is  so  delegated  by  the  Crown, 
is  in  right  of  the  Crown  and  by  virtue  of  a  de- 
legation from  it.  And  it  were  a  thing  scarce 
consistent  with  the  Monarchical  Government 
that  those  sentences,  judgments,  or  decrees, 
which  are  pronounced  and  given  by  the  King's 
authority  and  commission,  should  bo  examined 
by  an  original  jurisdiction  lodged  in  the  House 
of  Lords  without  especial  authority  given  by 
the  King  by  writ,  commission,  or  endorsement. 
This  were  to  make  the  basis  of  the  (Jovomment 
aristocratical,  since  the  last  devolution  of  appeals 
would  bo  from  the  King,  and  the  judgments 
jfivon  by  his  authority  imto  the  Lords.  .  .  . 
As  the  decrees  are  passod  by  the  King's  autho- 
rity, so  by  the  same  authority  they  are  avoided, 
if  there  be  cause ;  and  not  by  a  kind  of  primi- 
tive, superintendent,  inherent  jurisdiction  in  the 
Lords'  House,  which  some  may  possibly  think 
savours  too  much  of  an  aristocracy,  giving  an 
api)eal  from  the  King  to  the  Lords  by  an  in- 
herent right  of  a  dernier  retort^  which  seems  not 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  English 
Government." 

My  Lords,  I  am  very  anxious  to  lay 
bdbre  your  Lordships  fully  the  distinc- 


tion which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain, and  I  am  so  for  two  reasons.  If 
any  alteration  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House  is  made,  and  if  that  jurisdiction 
is  continued  with  regard  to  appeals,  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  true  basis  of  the  ju- 
risdiction should  be  exactly  understood 
and  recognized. 

My  Lords,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  about  to  propose  a  measure  for  the 
improvement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House ;  and  the  first  alteration  they  pro- 
pose is  that  in  all  cases  in  which  there 
are  appeals  to  this  House  there  should 
be  a  recognition  of  this  principle — that 
this  House  in  judicial  matters  sits  here 
as  the  adviser  of  the  Sovereign  ;  that  it 
is  the  Court  of  Parliament  advising  the 
Sovereign.  We  propose  that  this  shall 
appear  by  the  form  of  Petition.  We 
desire  that  this  should  be  done  before 
any  other  change  is  made.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  form — ^it  is  to  my  mind  a 
matter  of  substance.  It  is  all  important 
that  it  should  be  done  now  because,  by 
reason  of  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Judicature  Act,  we  have  put  an  end  to 
the  formality  of  Error;  and  therefore 
those  proceedings  in  Error  which  before 
now  were  a  test  of  jurisdiction  in  this 
House,  wiU  cease  to  have  any  existence. 

I  shall  now  state  the  tribunal  beforo 
which  it  is  proposed  those  appeals  shall 
be  brought.  We  propose  that  there  shall 
be  in  this  House  Lords  of  Appeal ;  and 
I  will  state  to  your  Lordships  of  whom 
we  propose  this  body  shall  be  con- 
stituted. It  will  be  constituted,  in  the 
first  place,  of  those  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  who  have  filled  certain 
'  *  high  j  udicial  offices  * '  in  the  State — these 
will  include  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ex-Lord 
Chancellors,  and  others  who  have  filled 
hiffh  judicial  offices  and  have  seats  in 
this  House.  In  addition,  we  propose 
that  there  should  be  appointed  in  the 
first  instance  two  other  Lords  of  Appeal 
in  Ordinary,  to  be  selected  from  persons 
of  high  qualifications  at  the  Bar  or  on 
the  Bench;  and  that  while  they  hold 
their  office  as  Lords  of  Appeal,  they 
shall  receive  a  writ  of  summons  as 
Barons  and  shall  sit  and  vote  in  this 
House  like  other  Peers.  We  propose 
that  they  shaU  hold  their  rank  for  life, 
that  they  should  have  a  salary  of  £6,000 
a-year,  which  is  £  1,000  a-year  more  than 
the  salary  of  the  ordinary  Judges,  and, 
as  I  said,  we  propose  that  in  the  first 
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instance  their  number  should  be  two. 
As  to  continuous  sittings,  we  have  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  Prorogation  and 
for  the  case  of  Dissolution.  As  to  the 
case  of  Prorogation,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. In  the  Bill  which  passed  your 
Lordships'  House  in  1856,  went  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  was 
there  laid  aside,  there  was  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  for  the  purposes  of  judicial 
business  this  House  should  sit  during 
Prorogations  at  any  times  for  such 
sitting  which  had  been  fixed  before 
the  Prorogation.  We  purpose  that 
there  should  be  a  similar  provision 
in  the  BiU  which  will  embody  the  pro- 
positions which  I  am  now  submitting  to 
your  Lordships.  I  omitted  to  state, 
when  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Tribunal  by  Lords  of  Appeal,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  propose  that  no 
case  should  be  heard  in  this  House  un- 
less three  Lords  of  Appeal  are  present. 
With  regard  to  Dissolutions,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  possibility  of  a  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  being  required  during  that 
interregnum;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  it  ever  would  be  desirable 
to  have  an  Appellate  Court  sitting  at 
such  a  time — which  under  our  present 
electoral  arrangements  is  usually  very 
short.  Experience  shows  us  that  the 
people  in  this  country  are  so  much  occu- 
pied in  other  matters  at  such  a  time  that 
they  are  not  disposed  to  prosecute  with 
energy  appeals  before  a  Court  of  Ulti- 
mate Jurisdiction.  We  have,  however, 
a  precedent  for  what  could  be  done.  If 
it  should  be  necessary  to  assemble  the 
Tribunal  at  such  a  time,  we  have  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  way  of  doing  it  in  an  old 
statute  passed  in  the  reig^  of  Edward 
m.,  wnen  the  intervals  between  the 
dissolution  of  one  Parliament  and  the 
summoning  of  another  were  much  longer 
than  they  are  now.  That  is  a  precedent 
for  enabling  the  Sovereign  to  assemble 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  by  issuing  a  Royal 
Commission,  requiring  them  to  meet  for 
the  dispatch  of  judicial  business,  and  to 
exercise  the  same  powers  as  if  Parlia- 
ment were  sitting ;  and  if  so  assembled 
they  would  have  the  same  powers  as  at 
any  ordinary  sitting  of  the  House.  That 
disposes  of  the  question  of  continuous 
sittings. 

Now  comes  the  other  question — the 
desirability  of  obtaining  a  point  of  con- 
tact, if  it  can  be  done,  with  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    Your 
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Lordships  are  aware  that  there  ^are  at 
present  in  that  Committee  four  Members 
who  are  called  salaried  Members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee.  They  were  con- 
stituted by  an  Act  which  passed  a  few 
years  ago,  and  practically  the  disposing 
of  appeals  rests  mainly  with  these  learned 
persons.  My  Lords,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  has  before  it 
the  appeals  which  come  from  the  colonies 
and  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown :  if 
the  proposes  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  approved  by  Parliament,  this 
House,  sitting  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, would  have  before  it  the  appeals 
coming  from  the  United  Kingdom — ^that 
is,  the  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen  directly  under  the  Parliamentary 
Government  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Of  course  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
between  those  two  bodies  disposing  of 
judicial  business — the  one  disposing  of 
business  coming  from  within  the  ambit 
of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  the 
other  of  business  coming  from  outside 
the  ambit  of  that  authority — ^there  should 
be  some  legal  point  of  contact.  In  the 
case  of  the  four  salaried  Members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  there  can  be  no  fresh 
appointment  under  the  Act  constituting 
them.  If  their  offices  became  vacant,  no 
person  could  be  appointed  to  them 
without  a  fresh  provision  by  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  what  we  propose  is  this. 
We  do  not  propose  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  those  four  Members  acting  on 
the  Judicial  Committee;  but  what  we  do 
propose  is  this — ^that,  when  there^are  two 
vacancies  among  those  four  salaried 
Members,  there  should  be  a  power  of 
appointing  one  other  Lord  of  Appeal 
in  this  House ;  and  so  likewise,  when 
two  other  vacancies  of  salaried  Mem- 
bers occur,  there  sl^ould  be  a  power  of 
appointing  one  more  Lord  of  Appeal 
— so  as  to  make  four  salaried  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  this  House.  The  result,  there- 
fore, will  be  that,  when  the  four  salaried 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council  have  come 
to  an  end  of  their  office,  there  will  be 
four  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary,  and 
we  propose  that  they,  being  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, should  be  charged  with  Ihe  duty 
of  sitting  in  the  Privy  Council  as  well  as 
of  performing  their  duties  in  this  House. 
I  shadl  now  state  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness which  would  have  to  be  discharged 
by  these  two  Tribunals.  Without 
troubling  your  Lordships  with  too  many 
detaUsy  I  may  state,  taking  an  average. 
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that  the  judicial  business  which  falls  to 
this  House  in  a  year  and  that  which  falls 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  same  period  is  such  as 
would  require  the  sitting  days  to  be  not 
less  than  200  and  not  more  than  300. 
In  fact,  the  sitting  days  may  be  nearer 
to  200  than  300;  300  days  at  the 
most;  and  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  the  business  of 
both  Tribunals.  Let  me  state  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  judicial  year  may  be 
said  to  comprise  200  days.  Any  tri- 
bunal which  sits  during  the  judicial  year 
is  said  to  sit  for  200  days  in  the  year. 
Therefore,  as  regards  this  House  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  you  get  this  state 
of  things — the  business  to  be  disposed 
of  is  rather  more  than  could  be  done 
by  one  tribunal,  and  rather  less  than 
could  be  done  by  two  tribunals,  sitting 
throughout  the  judicial  year.  Therefore, 
if  you  get  a  tribunal  which  can  sit  in 
two  divisions,  you  will  have  a  tribunal 
which  can  easily  dispose  of  the  business 
of  both  this  House  and  the  Privy  Council. 
There  will  be  in  this  House  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  ultimately  four  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  ordinary,  and  they  will  have 
the  great  assistance  which  I  trust  we 
shall  long  enjoy  of  the  Peers  who  have 
filled  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor  or 
other  high  judicial  offices,  and  in  the 
Privy  Council  there  will  be  always 
several  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee ;  so  that  your  Lordships  will 
see  that  with  the  most  perfect  facility  such 
a  tribunal  may  dispose  of  the  business 
both  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  cases  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  five  Lords  of  Appeal,  we 
can  have  them ;  but  when  three  are 
deemed  to  be  sufficient — and,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  think  three  is  the  best  number  for 
a  Court  of  Appeal — the  tribunal  may  be 
constituted  for  hearing  by  the  presence 
of  three  Judges.  It  may  be  asked  why 
the  Government  do  not  propose  at  once 
to  constitute  four  Lords  of  Appeal,  and 
why  they  only  for  the  present  purpose  to 
appoint  two.  It  is  for  this  reason :  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  doing  their  work  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  and  we  think  it  better  not  to 
make  any  change  in  that  Court  until  it 
shall  come  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
This  House  possesses  in  my  noble  and 
learned  Friends  an  unusual  number  of 
Judges  who  have  held  high  judicial 


office  and  who  are  qualified  to  sit  in 
Appeals;  and  this  House  is,  therefore, 
in  no  immediate  distress  in  point  of  num- 
bers for  a  larger  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
than  I  have  proposed.  But  above  and 
before  this  there  is  another  reason.  It  is 
undesirable  at  any  one  moment  to  make 
a  great  drain  upon  the  Bar  for  the 
supply  of  new  Judges.  The  Bar  is  like 
other  professions,  and  cannot  afford  to 
give  to  the  Bench  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  its  highly  trained  members 
at  any  given  time.  The  country  gains 
by  taking  from  time  to  time  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  as  prove  themselves 
fitted  for  j  udicial  office ;  but,  unless  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity,  a  proposal  to  take 
either  from  the  Bench  or  the  Bar  any 
great  number  of  their  members  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  upon  another 
point — the  question  of  expense.  Some 
persons  have  said  that  this  House  is  a 
very  expensive  tribunal.  Now,  there  are 
three  elements  of  expense  connected  with 
the  judicial  business  of  this  House,  and 
it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  what 
they  are.  One  element  is  the  fees  of 
this  House,  which  must  be  paid,  of 
course,  by  the  suitors.  The  second  is  the 
cost  of  printing  the  records  and  books 
which  constitute  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
peal. The  third  is  the  professional  re- 
muneration of  the  advisers  of  the  parties. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  fees  of  this 
House  I  have  made  some  inquiry,  and  I 
find  that  the  fees  which  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  appellant  amount  to  about  £20 
and  by  the  respondent  to  about  £17.  So 
far  as  I  know  of  the  expenses  of  other 
Courts,  I  have  a  great  suspicion  that  the 
expenses  of  appeals  to  your  Lordships' 
House  will  contrast  not  unfavourably 
but  favourably  with  any  other  Court  in 
the  country.  The  printing  of  the  books 
and  records  in  the  case  no  doubt 
occasions  expense,  and  if  it  can  be  les- 
sened it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be  diminished.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  wherever  you  may  place  your  Court 
of  Final  Appeal  it  is  important  that 
every  scrap  of  paper  should  be  in  print 
in  orderly  and  proper  form ;  for  my  ex- 
perience convinces  me  that  very  often 
errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
below  have  been  discovered  just  as  much 
from  the  orderly  and  clear  way  in  which 
printed  papers  bring  the  case  before  the 
mind  as  from  any  superior  knowledge  of 
the  law  possessed  by  the  higher  tribunal. 
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With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
professional  advisers,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  tribunal  to  exercise  any  control  over 
this  element  of  eicpense.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  cases  which  come  before  a 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  are  always  of  con- 
siderable importance — the  parties  are 
naturally  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  pro- 
fessional advice  that  can  be  had — it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  highest 
class  of  professional  assistance  should 
cost  most  money ;  and  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  prevent  the  parties  &om  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  the  luxury  of  such 
assistance.  It  is  quite  true  you  may  lay 
down  some  rules  by  which  the  unsuccess- 
ful party  shall  not  have  to  pay  costs  ex- 
cept according  to  a  fixed  and  regulated 
tariff  of  charges  for  professional  assist- 
ance. What  the  Government  propose  on 
that  head  is  that,  if  this  scheme  is 
adopted,  there  shoiild  be  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  of  your  Lordships'  House 
into  this  question  of  expense,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  point  to  which  it  can  be  brought 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

We  ^so  propose  that,  although  there 
is  at  present  an  Appeal  Committee  which 
meets  at  certain  intervals,  and  before 
which  matters  of  practice  connected  with 
appeals  are  brought,  a  more  regular 
system  should  be  adopted.  We  pro- 
pose that  an  Appeal  Committee  should 
be  constituted  out  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal, 
and  that  they  should  meet  regularly  once 
a  week  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  prac- 
tice now  disposed  of  by  the  General  Ap- 
peal Committee. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  proposal 
of  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal,  your  Lordships 
wiU  have  observed  that  our  proposals 
provide  one  Court  of  Final  Appeal  for 
every  part  of  the  United  Elingdom.  We 
provide  that  an  adequate  number  of 
highly-trained  judicial  minds  shall  be 
present  at  every  appeal — that  the  sitting 
of  the  tribunal  should  be  continuous 
during  the  whole  of  the  judicial  year — 
and  that  the  expense  of  the  tribunal 
should  be  reg^ated  as  far  as  possible. 
We  also  establish  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Juoicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  because  in  substance 
they  will  be  the  same  tribunal,  although 
acting  with  different  forms  and  dealing 
with  different  business. 

There  are  certain  further  proposals  of 
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the  Government  which  relato,  not  to  the 
Court  of  Final  Appeal,  but  to  the  Court 
of  Intermediate  Appeal.  Last  year  there 
was  established  a  new  Court  of  Inter- 
mediate Appeal.    That  Court  was  con- 
stituted of  three  permanent  Judges  of 
Appeal  and  five  ex  officio  Judges,  who 
may  sit  as  time  and  opportunity  serve — 
namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the    Exchequer — ^making  in    all    eight 
members.    In  addition,  the  Court  has 
the  power  to  ask  for  the  attendance  of 
two  of  the  Primary  Judges  at  any  time 
when  they  are  required:    so  that  you 
have  got    nominally  10  names  on  the 
roll  of  that  Court.     Last  year  great  ob- 
jections were  made  to  this  Intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal.     It  was  said  it  was 
very  weak,  and  would  be  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  over  again.    I  certainly  did 
not  agree  with  those  objections,  and  I 
agree  still  less  with  them  now  that  we 
have  had  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Court.   That  Court  has  in  it  two  very 
excellent  elements — one,  that  you  have 
a  nudeus  of  permanent  members  who 
never  change,  and  the  other  that  you 
have  the  power  of  supplementing  those 
members  by  the  addition  of  two  Primary 
Judges,  and  such  of  the  Chiefs  as  the 
occasion  may  require.    Another  advan- 
tage is  that  we  are  always  in  this  country 
very  much  embarrassed  about  the  dis- 
position   of  judicial  time.    The  great 
strain  upon  the  Judges  is  at  the  time  of 
Circuits,    and    you  want  more  Judges 
during  that  time  than  at  any  other  penod 
of  the  year.     By  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
when    tiie  Judges    are    not   going   on 
Circuit  you  are  able  to  obtain  the  at- 
tendance of  two  of  the  Primary  Judges 
in  the  Intermediate  Appeal  Court,  and 
in   that   way  their   time  is  utilized  to 
great  advantage.    I  have  seen  this  Court 
at  work;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  collect, 
public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Court  as  constituted  by  the 
Act  of  last  year.    That  is,  therefore,  a 
Court  which  may  be  continued  to  act  as 
it  has  been  doing.     We  do,  however, 
propose  with  a  view  to  Ihe  future  to 
strengthen  that  Court,  and  in  this  way. 
I   have    referred  to  the  four  salaried 
Members  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  We 

Cose  that  when  two  of  those  offices 
me  vacant,   and  when  a  Lord  of 
Appeal  is  appointed,  so  also  an  addi- 
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iional  member  of  the  Intermediate  Oourt 
of  Appeal  may  be  appointed ;  and  like- 
wise  when  the  remaining  two  salaried 
Members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  shall 
retire  or  die,  another  Member  of  the 
Intermediate  Oourt  of  Appeal  may  be 
appointed.  The  result  of  that  will  be 
that  when  the  whole  system  comes  into 
operation  you  will  have  in  this  House, 
besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  four  Lords 
of  Appeal  in  ordinary,  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  judicial  business  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
you  will  have  in  the  Intermediate  Court 
of  Appeal  five  permanent  Members  of 
that  Court,  who,  with  the  very  slight 
additional  assistance  they  will  require 
from  the  Primary  Judges,  will  be  able 
to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  business 
of  that  Court  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country. 

There  is  still  one  more  change,  which 
it  will  be  convenient  to  mention  here. 
The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  Primary  Judges,  and  that 
two  of  the  number  of  Primary  Judges 
should  not  be  re-appointed.  When  the 
Act  of  last  year  passed  the  other  House 
that  provision  was  repealed,  and  the 
Primary  Judges  were  restored  to  their 
former  number.  My  Lords,  looking  at 
the  arrears  to  be  disposed  of,  I  tmnk 
that  was  a  wise  thing.  But  as  soon  as  the 
propositions  I  have  made  have  come  into 
operation — as  soon  as  the  Intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal  has  been  strengthened 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned — the 
time  will  have  arrived  when,  the  arrears 
having  been  entirely  worked  ofiP,  we  shall 
be  able  as  I  hope  to  dispense  with  two  of 
the  Primary  Judges;  and  the  more  so 
because  all  the  new  Judges  that  may  be 
appointed  will  be  bound  to  go  Circuit. 
I  therefore  think,  that  when  that  period 
arrives,  two  of  the  Primary  Judges  may 
be  dispensed  with.  The  result  of  the 
whole  will  be  that  you  will  then  have,  for 
the  purposes  of  Appeal,  the  four  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  this  House  and  five  members 
of  the  Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal.  I 
may  mention  that  is  exactly  the  same 
number — not  one  more— than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873; 
and  yet  by  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  same  materials  we  shall  have  secured 
what  I  believe  your  Lordships  will 
think,  what  certainly  I  think,  an  efficient 
Court  of  Intermediate  as  well  as  of  Final 
Appeal.    You  will  also  have  the  same 


reduction  in  the  number  of  Primary 
Judges.  My  Lords,  I  refer  to  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  and  their  reduction,  not 
because  I  think  this  country  would 
grudgfe  any  expenditure  that  would 
really  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  but 
because  I  think  it  is  satisfactory  that  we 
should  be  able  to  keep  these  large  pro- 
posals which  I  have  now  made  within 
proper  bounds  and  compass.  I  think 
that,  while  on  the  one  hand  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  judicial  power  is  absolutely 
necessary,  any  superfluity  of  judicial 
power  is  a  positive  evil.  No  judicial 
body  works  so  efficiently  as  when  fully 
occupied.  This  consideration  is  not  only 
important  with  regard  to  the  money  ex- 
pended, but  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  itself ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
above  all  things  important  that  here  in 
England,  as  distinguished  from  other 
parts  of  the  dominion,  we  should  set  an 
example  that  we  have  not  provided  more 
judicial  force  th««i  is  required.  We  have 
to  call  on  another  part  of  the  Empire  to 
submit  to  a  reduction,  and  certainly  we 
ought  to  take  care  that  our  own  staff  is 
not  greater  than  is  requisite.  I  believe 
that  under  the  proposal  I  have  now  made 
we  shall  have  all  we  require.  I  believe 
we  shall  have  the  most  efficient  Court  of 
Appeal  which  the  country  can  desire, 
and  I  trust,  on  full  consideration,  the 
proposals  I  have  made  will  have  your 
Lordships'  approval. 

Bill  for  amending  the  Law  in  respect 
of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  for  other  purposes, 
presented  {The  Lord  Chancellor). 

Lord  SELBOENE:  My  Lords,  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  detailed, 
with  his  usual  clearness,  a  series  of  most 
important  proposals  which  your  Lord- 
ships will  deliberately  consider  —  as  I 
promise  to  do — ^with  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  final,  at  all  events  for  many 
yetors  to  come.  It  would  not  be  fitting 
or  convenient  that  I  should  now  discuss 
in  detail  any  of  those  proposals.  We 
must  have  the  time  and  opportimity  for 
deliberately  considering  them — which, 
no  doubt,  we  shall  have  before  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  There  are,  however, 
some  parts  of  the  speech  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  which  I  think 
it  right  to  make  a  very  few  observations. 
First  of  ally  with  respect  to  that  part 
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which  was  personal  to  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  himself.  If  there  be  any 
one  Member  of  your  Lordships'  House 
who  is  bound  to  express  his  assent  to  the 
vindication  he  offered  of  himself — ^if, 
indeed,  vindication  was  necessary  irom 
the  charge  of  inconsistency — if  such  a 
charge  has  been  made  anywhere  against 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend — I  am 
certainly  bound  to  express  my  full  and 
TuiqualMed  assent  to  what  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  said  on  that 
subject.  The  course  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter  from  first  to  last  is  before 
your  Lordships  and  the  country.  I 
am  bound  always  to  acknowledge  the 
patriotic  and  generous  way  in  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  supported  the 
proposals  I  had  to  make  to  Parliament 
m  1873 — a  course  worthy  of  himself, 
and  the  only  course  I  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  because,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
other  subjects  of  that  measure,  except 
what  affected  your  Lordships*  House 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  himself  had  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  in  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission to  the  maturing  of  the  proposals 
I  embodied  in  that  measure.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  I  am  bound  also 
to  say  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
at  that  time,  being  very  frank  as  well 
as  kind  in  his  communications  with 
myself,  did  not  conceal  the  preference 
he  would  have  felt  for  retaining — for 
certain  purposes  at  all  events — an  ulti- 
mate recourse  to  your  Lordships'  House; 
and  if  he  did  not  press  that  view  as  the 
measure  passed  through  this  House,  it 
was  only,  I  believe,  because  he  did  not 
attribute,  in  the  then  state  of  public 
feeling  on  the  subject,  sufficient  im- 
portance to  it  to  delay  the  passing  of 
the  measure.  My  Lords,  I  heard,  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  testimony 
borne  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  the  successful  working  of  that  mea- 
sure during  the  short  period,  and  that  a 
most  trying  period  oi  transition,  while 
the  Judicature  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  importance  of  that  tes- 
timony will  be  felt  the  more  when  you 
recollect  what  were  the  four  great  objects 
which  that  measure  had  in  view,  only  one 
of  which  really  could  be  adequately  tested 
during  the  period  that  has  now  elapsed. 
The  first  object  was  the  economizing  of 
judicial  power,  and  by  that  the  preven- 
tion of  delay  as  well  as  of  cost  to  suitors. 

Lord  Selborne 


That  object  has  been  tested,  even  in  the 
short  period  which  has  elapsed ;  and  I 
think  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of 
the  measure  could  hardly  have  expected 
a  greater  degree  of  success  than  that,  to 
which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
borne  his  testimony.  The  other  three 
objects  were  these — first  of  all,  to  unite, 
under  one  administration,  the  whole  law 
of  the  country — Common  Law  and  Equity 
— the  result  of  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  time  :  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  shake  my  belief  in  the 
probable  success — as  well  as  the  great 
importance— of  that  change.  Then  &ere 
was  the  simplificationof  procedure,  which 
stands,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity, 
sufficient  time  not  having  yet  elapsed 
to  test  its  entire  success  ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  as  far  as  experience  has  yet 
gone  it  has  given  satisfaction;  and  if 
satisfactory  to  him,  with  his  opportunities 
of  knowledge,  it  is  likely,  I  am  sure,  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country.  The  fourth 
object  of  the  Bill  which  I  introduced 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  important  one ; 
— the  re-constitution  of  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction.  Undoubtedly,  and  I  still 
think  unfortunately,  through  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  referred,  the  scheme 
of  the  measure  of  1873  has  in  that  re- 
spect been  displaced.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  now  proposed  an- 
other elaborate  scheme,  as  to  which,  all 
I  can  now  say  is,  that,  although  not  at 
present  satisfied  that  it  is  equally  advan- 
tageous with  that  of  1873,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  without  the  slightest  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  with  every 
desire  to  secure  the  object,  which  must 
necessarily  be  common  to  myself  and  to 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  tljat  he  con- 
sidered the  legal  origin  of  appeals  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  arise  from  the 
Act  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
quoted,  as  to  the  power  of  sitting  in 
Vacation  —  namely,  14  Edward  III., 
c.  5 — in  which  delays  in  Chancery  were 
specially  included  —  Commons,  Lords, 
and  the  Eoyal  Assent  —  legalized  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee ;  (having 
the  statute  book  before  him)  he  re- 
ferred to  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He 
had  the  same  opinion  that  he  held  in 
1856  as  to  the  unconstitutional  nature 
of    the    proposed    appointments,    and 
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being  70  years  of  age,  he  could  onlj 
warn  the  House  a^dnst  evils  which 
he  foresaw,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
which,  in  1856  and  1873,  this  House 
had  too  readily  assented.  He  would 
be  happy  if,  before  he  was  gathered 
to  his  Fathers,  he  could  see  a  more 
constitutional  measure  adopted  than 
those  Acts  or  the  Bill  in  its  present 
shape. 


Bill  read  !•;  to  he  printed,    (No.  6.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to 

Seyen  o'clock,  to  Monday 

next.  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
IHday,  llth  February,  1876. 

MINIJTES.]  —  Selec?t  Committbb  —  Public 
Accounts,  nominated. 

Bbsolution  in  Committbb — Council  of  India 
[Pennons]. 

PuBUC  Bills  —  OrtUrtd  —  Firtt  Reading  — 
Valuation  [69];  Salmon  Fisheries*  [601; 
Criminal  Law  Evidence  ^Amendment  *  [61 J  ; 
United  Parishes  (Scotland)  ♦  [62]  ;  Burglary 
and  Forgery*  [631;  Newroaper  Registra- 
tion, &o.*  [641;  Oyster  Ksheries*  [66]; 
Epping  Forest  •  [66], 


CHURCH    ENDOWMENTS    IN 
GIBRALTAR.— QUESTION. 


Mb.  DILLWTN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  the  consent  of  the  Crown  has 
been  ffiven  to  an  Ordinance  constituting 
Church  bodies  for  the  Anglican  and 
Boman  Catholic  communities  at  GKb- 
raltar,  with  the  object  of  vesting  in  such 
bodies  annual  grants  of  money? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER:  An  Ordinance, 
Sir,  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  object  of 
continuing  to  the  Cnurch  of  England 
and  Eoman  Catholic  Church  Bodies  at 
(Gibraltar,  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
fixed  payment,  the  sums  hitherto  paid 
to  individual  clergymen  and  priests.  This 
Ordinance  has  not,  as  yet,  I  believe, 
been  enacted  by  the  local  Qovemment, 
and  has  therefore  not  received  the  Boyal 
Assent. 

VOL.  CCXXVn.    [TmBO  sbbibs.] 


EGYPT— MISSION  OP  MR.  CAVE— THE 

PURCHASE  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

SHARES.— QUESTIONS. 

Thb  Mabqxtess  of  HABTINaTON 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister), 
Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  the  Instructions  to  litfr.  Cave 
in  regard  to  his  mission  to  Egypt,  and  any 
Correspondence  between  Her  ItCajesty's 
Government  and  the  Government  of  die 
Khedive  on  the  subject  of  that  mission  ? 
Perhaps,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  put  another  Question  on  the 
same  subject  to  him  which  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  answer.  He  will,  I  sup- 
pose, have  a  very  important  statement 
to  make  on  Monday  next  respecting  the 
financial  bearings  of  the  purchase  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  in- 
terest possessed  by  the  Khedive  in  the 
shares  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  I  there- 
fore wish  to  ask  him.  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  the 
House  on  Monday  evening  to  proceed  to 
take  the  Vote  which  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  or,  whether  the 
Government  will,  in  accordance  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  convenience  of 
hon.  Members,  as  well  as  with  our  ordi- 
nary practice,  give  the  House  another 
opportunity  of  considering  the  statement 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
have  to  make  r 

The  CHANCETiTX)B  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  As  to  the  first  Question,  Sir,  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave 
is  not  yet  completed ;  but  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  the  Correspondence  between 
the  Government  and  the  Khedive  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  that  mission 
and  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Cave.  Those 
Papers  shall  be  printed  in  the  course  of 
this  evening,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  before  the  dis- 
cussion comes  on  on  this  subject  on 
Monday  night.  In  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord's  second  Question,  I  may  say  that, 
as  he  did  not  give  me  Notice  of  it,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemcm  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  reference  to  it ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  will  be  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  consult  what  may  appear  to  be  the 
wishes  of  the  House  on  this  matter. 
With  reference  to  the  Question  which 
was  put  to  me  last  night  without  Notice 
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by  fhe  right  hon.  GenUeman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forater),  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  the  Papers  of  .which  he  spoke,  re- 
lating to  the  Oonoessions  of  the  Company 
and  to  the  Firmans  by  which  mose 
Ooncessions  were  granted,  will  be  pre- 
pared and  laid  before  the  House,  al- 
though I  am  afraid  that  it  will  take 
some  time  before  that  can  be  done.  For 
the  convenience  of  hon.  Members  who 
wish  to  know  the  nature  of  those  Con- 
cessions, I  may  state  that  they  are  all 
contained  in  Volumes  55  and  56  of 
JSertslefs  State  Fap&rs,  which  are  in  the 
Library.  They  will,  however,  be  sepa- 
rately printed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House. 

The  Mabqttess  op  HAETINGTON  : 
I  wish  to  explain,  Sir,  that  although  I 
did  not  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Notice  of  my  intention  to  put  a  Question 
to  him  on  this  subject  this  evening,  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kinross  (Mr. 
Adam)  had  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  privately  yesterday  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
ask  the  House  to  take  the  Vote  in  ques- 
tion on  Monday.  I  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  matter  had  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEE :  It  was  not  mentioned  to  me. 

POST  OFFICE  — MAIL  ROUTES  IN  IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  Copy  of  a 
map  showing  the  routes  by  which  mails 
are  carried  in  Ireland  to  and  ^'om  the 
different  po8t-o£B.ces ;  and  also  showing 
in  each  case  where  the  mails  are  for- 
warded by  railway,  car,  or  foot  mes- 
senger ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  a  corrected  Map  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  would  be  ready  in  about  a 
month,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  send 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  who  would  perhaps  confer  with 
him  afterwards  as  to  laying  a  copy  of  it 
on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 
COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  —  CASE 
OF  GEORGE  BEAVIS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  booed  asked  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 

Ths  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


tion.  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
"The  Kentish  Mercury"  of  the  22nd 
January,  and  was  reprinted  in  "The 
Times'^of  the  3rd  Februaiy  1876,  signed 
"George  Beavis,"  in  which  the  writer 
compkoned  of  having  been  fined  two 
shilhngp9  with  one  shilling  costs  for  neg- 
lecting to  send  his  child,  a  girl  seven 
years  of  age,  to  school,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  (1.)  She  had  ring- 
worm ;  (2.)  Two  of  her  brothers  or  sisters 
had  whooping  cough ;  (3.)  Three  children 
of  lodgers  in  the  same  house  had  measles ; 
and  whether  the  terms  of  the  Education 
Act  are  enforced  so  as  to  encourage  the 
neglect  of  proper  precautions  against  the 
spreading  of  infectious  diseases  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  My  attention, 
Sir,  has  been  directed  to  the  statement 
in  The  Times,  signed  "  George  Beavis," 
as  it  is  directed,  I  need  hardly  say,  to 
all  similar  statements.  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  such  statements 
are  correct,  and  I  have  no  authority  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  school  boards  in 
the  administration  of  their  compulsory 
bye-laws,  or  with  the  magistrates  in  their 
adjudication  upon  the  cases  arising  under 
them.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  my  hon. 
Friend  will  understand  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  case  to  which 
his  Question  refers.  As  far  as  my  in- 
formation goes,  I  believe  that  the  terms 
of  the  Education  Act  are  not  generally 
enforced  so  as  to  encourage  the  neglect 
of  proper  precautions  against  the  spread- 
ing of  infectious  disease ;  if  any  cases 
of  such  neglect  should  occur,  I  trust  the 
sanitary  authorities  will  at  once  inter- 
fere to  prevent  such  a  perversion  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  booed  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  George  Beavis,  the 
person  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Ques- 
tions, who  was  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor under  the  Education  Act  at 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court  on  the  10th 
November  1875,  was  refused  the  means 
of  communicating  with  his  friends,  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  prison  dress  and  have 
his  hair  cut  on  arrival  at  Coldbath  Fields 
Prison,  and  in  all  respects  treated  as  a 
felon ;  and,  whether  any  compensation 
will  be  offered  to  him  for  having  suffered 
such  indignities,  and  if  he  will  take  steps 
to  prevent  their  recurrence  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  I  beUeve 
that  the  facts  of  this  case  are  accurately 
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stated  in  the  hon.  Member's  Questioii 
with  one  exception — ^that  is  to  say,  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  refused  the  means 
of  communicating  with  his  friends.  It 
appears  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
pouce  court  to  keep  messengers  to  take 
messages  for  persons  who  may  be  com- 
mitted, but  the  police  are  always  ready 
to  forward  any  communication  which 
prisoners  may  desire  to  send  to  their 
mends  by  any  of  the  policemen  who 
may  happen  to  be  about  the  office.  In 
the  present  case  it  unfortunately  hap- 

Eened  that  the  prisoner  was  brought  up 
ite  in  the  evening,  when  no  one  was 
available  for  taking  his  message  to  his 
friends.  I.  am  bound  to  say  that  I  deeply 
regret  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  I 
know  that  what  was  done  was  done  ac- 
cording to  strict  law;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
in  saying  that  if  this  is  law  it  is  not 
equity.  I  may  state  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Qovemment  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  this  Session  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving persons  under  such  circumstances 
from  being  subject  to  treatment  of  this 
character. 

Mb.  booed  reminded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  had  not  stated  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  Beavis  any  compensation 
for  the  treiatment  he  had  received. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  We  can- 
not give  compensation  merely  be- 
cause the  magistrates  have  enforced  the 
law. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL  COMPANY— THE 
STATUTES  AND  BYE-LAWS. 

QUESTION. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther, in  addition  to  the  Concession  and 
Statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
which  he  promised  yesterday,  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  the  "  By-laws  of  the 
Company  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  general  meetings  of  the  shareholders," 
to  which  the  possession  of  shares  oblige 
the  English  nation  to  adhere  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  was  unable  at 
so  short  a  Notice  to  tell  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  request  contained  in  his  Ques- 
tion, but  he  would  make  inquiry  into  the 
subject. 


THE  PTTGITIVE  SLAVE  CIBCULAES. 

QTTESTTON. 


Mb.  WHITBREAD  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  Table  Papers 
relating  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Circulars 
beyond  those  referred  to  in  the  Return 
yesterday,  especially  any  correspondence 
and  despatches  which  might  throw  any 
light  upon  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  fugitive  slaves  ?  He  also  begged  to 
remind  the  hon.  Member  that  the  First 
Circular  was  not  included  among  the 
Papers  referred  to. 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
all  Papers  relating  to  the  subject  had 
been  in  course  of  preparation  for  some 
t^me,  with  the  view  of  their  being  placed 
before  the  Royal  Commission.  Since  the 
Notice  of  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  given,  orders  had  been 
issued  by  the  Department  that  the  Papers 
should  be  prepared  as  early  as  possiole, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  before  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  came  on 
for  discussion.  Of  course,  the  First  Cir- 
cular would  be  printed  with  the  other 
Papers. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— HER 
MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  comptroller  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Lord  Henby  Sombesbt) 
reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the 
Address,  as  foUoweth : — 

^  I  have  received  with  much  satisfaction  your 
loyal  and  dutiful  Address. 

"You  may  rely  on  My  hearty  co-operation 
in  all  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  My  People." 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tiie 
Chair." 

EAST  INDIA  (CHKISTIANITY). 
ADDRESS  FOB  PAPEBS. 

Mb.  O'EEILLT,  in  moving  for  an 
Address  for  certain  Papers  relating  to 
the  position  of  Eoman  Catholic  chaplains 
in  India,  and  the  numbers  of  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  expressed  his  sur- 
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prise  that  his  Motion  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  take  the  form  of  one  for 
an  unopposed  Eetum.    As  early  as  the 
year  1833  a  solemn  pledgee  was  given 
that  Her  Majesty's  Glmstian  subjects  of 
all  denominations  in  India  should  be 
placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Up  to  the  present  date  that  pledge  had 
not   been   redeemed,    a   circumstance, 
which,  he  thought,  was  hardly  creditable 
to  those  in  power.    For  many  years  the 
Boman  Catholic  soldiers  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army  in  India  were  without  a 
chaplain  of  tiieir  own  religion  to  minister 
to  them,  and  although  lately  something 
had  been  done  in  the  matter  the  state  of 
affairs  was  still  very  unsatisfactory.    As 
an  instance  of  the  injustice  that  was  com- 
mitted he  might  mention  that  while  the 
Boman  Catholic  chaplains  were   paid 
only  at  the  rate  of  100  rupees  a-month, 
rising  gradually  to  300,  the  Anglican 
chaplains  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  500, 
rising  to  800.    Surely  that  alone  was  a 
crying  injustice  and  inequality.  Further 
than  that,  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
nimiber  appointed.  Nor  could  ignorance 
be  pleaded  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
Complaints  had  been  repeatedly  made 
to  the  Indian  Oovemment  with  reference 
to  the  great  inequality  of  these  pajonents, 
but  without  any  result.  The  subject  had 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, all  the  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  it  had  been  concluded,  and  the 
country  had  a  right  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  in  order  that  it  might  be 
able  to  judge  whether  the  Indian  Oo- 
vemment  was  justified  in  making  no 
alteration  with  reference  to  these  salaries. 
He  asked  for  the  Betums  on  this  subject 
nearly  nine  months  ago,  and  he  wi^ed 
to  know  why  they  had  not  been  given  ? 
He  wanted  to  see  from  these  Papers  why 
justice  had  not  been  done  in  that  matter, 
and  whether,   even  if  to  do  justice  it 
should  be  necessary  to  cut  down  existing 
establishments,  it  might  not  be  proper  to 
consider  that  alternative.  Those  Papers, 
though  they  were  State,  and  therefore 
pubhc   property,  had  been   withheld. 
The  matter  had  been  before  the  Indian 
Government  since  1870,  and  it  was  high 
time  that  the  Papers,  which  would  en- 
able the  public  to  judge  of  the  matter, 
should  be  produced,  miat,  in  short,  had 
been  the  course  of  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government  in  this 
matter?    In  1870  the  whole  question 
was  brought  under  their  notice  by  Lord 

Mr.  O'lUilly 


Mayo  and  nothing  was  done.  In  1 872,  he, 
himself  (Mr.  0'BeiUy)brought  thesubject 
under  their  notice  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  was  confident  that  there 
would  be  no  undue  delay  in  ascertaining 
the  views  of  the  Indian  Government. 
In  August,  1872,  the  Indian  Gt)vemment 
said  l£at  they  would  reserve  their  opi- 
nion, until  they  could  ^  into  the  whole 
matter.  In  August  of  me  following  year 
he  (Mr.  O'Beilly)  made  applications  on 
the  subject  again,  but  still  nothing  was 
done.    Again  and  again  the  Indian  Gk>- 
vemment  were  applied  to,  but  they  did 
nothing.    They  did,  he  believe,  decide, 
but  they  decided  to  do  nothing,  and  did 
not  choose  to  announce  that  decision,  and 
finally,  last  year,  he  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  ask  for  the  Papers.     The 
India  Office  undertook  to  write  out  to 
India  and  ask  the  Indian  authorities  to 
send  those  Papers  to  this  country.    On 
the  first  day  of  the  Session  he  made 
further  inquiry,  but  got  no  answer  until 
that  day,  when  he  received  a  courteous 
communication  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Stete  for  India  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  saying  that  there  had 
been  some  delay,  which  ne  could  not  ac- 
count for,  in  hearing  from  India,    ^e 
must  now  ask  the  House  to  insist  on  an 
answer  from   the   Indian   Government 
with  respect  to  those  Papers,  of  which 
he  believed  there  was  not  one  that  could 
not  be  produced.    The  first  paper  for 
which  he  asked  was  the  Circular  Letter 
of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to 
Local  Gt)vemmente,  dated  14th  August, 
and  the  2nd  November,  1872,  calling  for 
Betums  of  numbers  of  Christians  in  con- 
gregations, salaries  of  ministers  to  same, 
&c.,  and  Betums  to  the  same  by  Local 
Qt)vemments.      A    very    distinguished 
Member  of  the  Indian  Council  promised 
to  take  up  this  question,  but  yet  we  were 
without  the  required  information.     A 
local  Indian  paper  quoted  from  a  Memo- 
randum of  Lord  Mayo  on  the  subject  of 
Boman  Catholic  chaplains  this  remark- 
able expression — **Tne  present  state  of 
things  is  anomalous  and  difficult  to  de- 
fend." He  (Mr.  O'Beilly)  asked  for  that 
Memorandum  of  Lord  Mayo,  dated  2nd 
December,  1 870.    He  also  asked  for  the 
despateh  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
21st    December,    1870;    and    for   the 
Minutes  by  Members  of  Council  on  the 
question  of  the  position  of  the  Bomau 
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Catholic  clergy  in  India,  dated  15th  and 
22nd  of  June,  1 872.  He  (Mr.  O'Eeilly) 
supposed  the  terms  of  that  despatch  to 
be  to  the  following  effect — '*  The  ques- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
ecclesiastical  chaplains  in  India  is  now 
receiving  our  earnest  attention,  and  we 
hope  to  be  soon  able  to  lay  before  you 
our  views  on  this  subject."  The  next 
Paper  he  asked  for  was  Minutes  by 
Members  of  Council  on  the  same  subject, 
dated  16th  December,  1873,  and  10th 
March,  1874.  He  wanted  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
this  subject.  Suppose  they  held  the 
"levelling  down"  principle,  and  that 
the  reduction  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment in  India  was  the  right  course,  and 
that  another  form  or  religious  instruction 
should  be  substituted,  ought  we  not  to 
know  the  reasons  ?  He  also  asked  for 
the  Memorial  of  the  Most  Eev.  Dr. 
Stein,  delivered  to  the  Government  of 
India  on  this  subject,  and  some  letters  of 
his  own  addressed  to  the  Indian  Gt)vem- 
ment.  The  Indian  Government  did  not 
choose  to  answer,  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  their  silence.  Let  it  be  sup- 
X>osed  that  the  answer  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment was  practically  this — "  We 
will  say  nothing  at  all,  until  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  If  levelling 
down  is  then  suggested  from  England, 
we  can  think  of  it  afterwards."  That, 
he  feared,  was  the  real  explanation  of 
the  Indian  Government  witn  regard  to 
the  judicious  silence  which  they  had 
maintained  from  year  to  year ;  and  the 
answer  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
ought  to  be  given  by  a  note  calling  for 
the  production  of  the  Papers. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
S'ye  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
ouse,  Copies  of — 

"  1.  Circular  Letter  of  Gk)vemor  General  in 
Council  to  Local  Govomments,  dated  the  14th 
day  of  August  and  the  2nd  day  of  November 
1872,  calling  for  Returns  of  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians in  congregations,  salaries  of  ministers  to 
same,  &c.,  and  of  Hetums  to  the  same  by  Local 
Governments ; 

**  2.  Memorandum  by  Lord  Mayo,  dated  the 
2nd  day  of  December  1870,  on  position  of 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  in  India ; 

**  3.  Despatch  of  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  21st  day 
of  December  1870 ; 

•*  4.  Minutes  by  Members  of  Council  on  the 
question  of  the  position  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 


Clergy  in  India,  dated  the  15th  and  the  22nd 
days  of  June  1872 ; 

"  6.  Despatch  of  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil to  the  S^retary  of  State,  dated  Simla,  the 
19th  day  of  August  1872 ; 

"  6.  Minutes  by  Members  of  Council  on  same 
suhject,  dated  the  16th  day  of  December  1873 
and  the  10th  day  of  March  1874 ; 

"7.  Same  by  same,  dated  the  2nd  and  the 
22nd  days  of  July  1874 ; 

"  8.  Memorial  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Stein's  deli- 
vered to  Government  of  India ; 

"  9.  Minutes  by  Members  of  Council  on  Dr. 
Stein's  Memorial  dated  the  19th  day  of  October 
and  the  9th  day  of  November  1874 ; 

**  10.  Letter  and  Memorandum  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  M.  O'Reilly,  Esq., 
M.P.,  dated  the  28th  day  of  October  1875 ; 

"  11.  And,  any  further  Correspondence  on 
same  subject  between  Secretary  of  State  and 
Government  of  India  or  M.  O'Reilly," — {Mr. 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

LoBD  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said,  he 
would  at  once  admit  that  thehon.  Member 
for  Longford  (Mr.  O'Eeilly)  had  pressed 
the  question  of  the  position  of  Koman 
Gatholio  chaplains  on  the  India  Office 
with  great  consideration.  The  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member  naturally  divided 
themselves  into  two  parts — first,  the 
grievance  under  which  the  Eoman 
Catholic  chaplains  were  said  to  labour, 
and  secondly,  the  reasons  which  could 
be  adduced  for  the  production  of  the 
Papers.  When  the  present  Ministry 
was  formed  they  founa  that  a  despatch 
as  to  those  Papers  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  Indian  Government  in  1872,  to  which 
no  answer  had  been  received,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  had  twice  since  then  addressed 
the  Indian  Government  on  the  matter. 
Last  year,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
moved  for  those  Papers,  he  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  told  him  that,  though  some 
of  them  were  at  the  India  Office,  there 
were  others  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him,  as  the  Bepresentative  of  a  public 
Department,  to  promise  their  production. 
The  Papers  which  the  hon.  Member 
moved  for  from  the  Government  of  India 
were  Memorandum  Minutes,  which  were 
often  of  a  private  character,  and  could 
not  be  produced ;  and  he  had  said  last 
year,  that  before  he  could  consent  to  the 
production  of  those  Papers  he  must  com- 
municate with  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Lidia  Office  pressed  the  Gtovemment 
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of  India  very  shortly  affcer  last  Session, 
and  expected  a  reply.  About  six  weeks 
ago  they  received  a  despatch  from  the 
Gbvemment  of  India  asking  them  to  send 
an  enclosure  which  appeared  to  have 
been  omitted  from  the  despatch.  That 
was  sent  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  he 
felt  when  the  hon.  Member  placed  his 
Notice  on  the  Paper  that  it  was  due  to 
him  to  telegraph  to  India  for  a  reply  as 
to  which  Papers  might  be  presented. 
In  answer,  he  had  that  day  received  a 
telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  Papers 
would  be  forwarded  without  further 
delay.  There  was  not  the  least  wish  on 
his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  keep  back  these 
Papers ;  but  he  could  not  pledge  him- 
self to  produce  them  until  he  had  seen 
them,  which  he  hoped  very  soon  to  be 
able  to  do.  There  was  one  portion  of 
the  telegram  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  moved  for  these 
Papers.  The  hon.  Member  had  said 
that  the  pay  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
chaplains  rose  to  300  rupees,  whereas  it 
only  rose  to  200.  He  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  did  not  seek  to  deny  that  there 
were  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Eoman  Catholic  chaplains  and 
the  Anglican  chaplains.  But  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
chaplains  in  India  stood  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  Established  Church  and 
Presbyterian  chaplains.  In  this  matter, 
in  fact,  the  Indian  Government  might 
be  said  to  pay  by  residts.  [Laughter.'] 
That  perhaps  miffht  not  be  a  very 
reverent  term,  but  ne  had  not  intended 
to  use  it  irreverently.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man declared  that  the  position  and  status 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  chaplains  was  not 
what  could  be  wished,  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  many  of  them  were  not 
English,  and  «ould  not  even  speak 
English ;  and  the  work  they  performed 
for  the  troops  and  white  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  was  not  their  only  work,  for 
they  aJso  acted  as  missionaries.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  pointed  out  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  position  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  in  India ;  the  former 
being  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  latter  only  the 
orders  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  That 
explained  the  great  disparity  which 
doubtless  existed  between  the  salaries  of 
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the  chaplains  of  the  Established  Church 
and  those  of  the  Boman  Catholic  chap- 
lains. With  regard  to  the  telegram,  the 
portion  to  which  he  had  just  referred 
stated  that  the  Indian  Government  had 
determined  to  increase  the  allowances  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  chaplains.  Their 
number  at  present  was  about  76,  and 
they  received  payments  varying  from 
100  to  200  rupees  per  month.  It  was 
now  proposed  that  20  of  not  less  than 
15  years'  service  should  receive  300 
rupees  a-month,  and  that  24  of  not  less 
than  seven  years'  service  should  have 
250  rupees,  and  that  the  remaining  32 
should  ^et  200  rupees  per  month ;  while 
it  was  further  suggested  that  they  should 
receive  in  addition  a  service  allowance  of 
30  rupees  per  month.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  position  of  the  chap- 
lains would  be  very  considerably  im- 
proved, the  mimimum  allowance  under 
the  scale  about  to  be  adopted  being  the 
maztmum  at  present.  With  regard  to 
the  Papers,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford  that  as  soon  as  the 
despatch  of  the  Indian  Government  was 
received,  and  if  there  was  no  objection, 
they  would  at  once  be  produced.  The 
hon.  Member  might  meanwhile  move  for 
a  Betum  of  the  Papers  that  were  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  to 
the  production  of  which  there  was  no 
objection,  and  wait  for  the  reply  of  the 
Indian  Government  with  respect  to  the 
others. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  that  as  to  the 
production  of  the  Papers,  he  could  not 
congratulate  the  Government  on  the 
rapidity  of  their  communications,  seeing 
that  it  took  them  six  years  to  obtain  as 
much  information  as  private  enterprize 
in  the  pubHc  Press  could  obtain  in  a  few 
hours.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  allowances  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  chaplains  in  India,  it  would 
only  raise  their  pay  about  one-third  of 
what  the  Estabhshed  Church  and  Pres- 
byterian chaplains  were  getting.  The 
first  class  might  have  a  little  more, 
but  the  second  and  third  classes  would 
still  have  less  pay  than  subalterns  had, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  that  was 
a  fair  position  for  these  chaplains  to 
occupy.  Nor  was  it  quite  fair  to  say 
that  they  were  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  and  that  they  obeyed  only 
the  orders  of  the  heads  of  their  Church. 
He  was  aware,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, of  the  services  which  they  performed 
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in  the  Anny,  and  knew  of  instances  in 
which  their  chaplains  had  applied  to  the 
commanding  officer  for  permission  to 
hold  Bible  seryices.  It  was  tme  that 
they  would  not  obey  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  a  question  of  doctrine  or  sacra- 
ment; bathe  should  like  to  see  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief interfering  in  that  re- 
spect either  with  Established  Church  or 
Presbyterian  chaplains.  As  to  some  of 
them  not  being  natives  of  England,  some 
of  the  soldiers  complained  of  the  want 
of  chaplains  from  other  countries  who 
could  speak  the  language  of  those  coun- 
tries. If  the  Gbvemment  woidd  agree 
to  pay  them  at  the  same  rate,  or  at 
nearly  the  same  rate,  as  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  or /Presbyte- 
rian Church,  while  they  were  servants 
of  the  Crown,  they  would  accept  that 
compromise. 

8iK  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
would  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent 
service  of  the  Boman  Catholic  chaplains 
in  India,  and  to  their  readiness  on  all 
occasions  to  go  where  their  services  were 
required  in  the  face  of  dan^r  and  death. 
No  doubtthey  were  formerly  very  poorly 
paid  and  lived  poorly.  Their  position, 
nowever,  had  been  improved,  and  it  was 
to  be  improved  still  further,  and  he  was 
not  in  favour  of  placing  chaplains  of  any 
persuasion  in  India  too  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  highly-paid  clergymen  at  home. 
They  often  did  Ibetter  in  the  position  of 
independent  ministers.  He  favoured  a 
levelling  down  policy  of  reducing  the 
number  of  very  highly-paid  chaplains 
entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and 
trusting  more  to  the  many  zealous  minis- 
ters of  different  denominations  in  India. 

Mr.  O'REILLT  said,  he  would  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 
COUKCIL  OF  INDIA  (PENSIONS). 

RBSOLUTIOK. 

Council  of  India  [Pensions']  considered 
in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in 
rising  to  move  a  Besolution  in  reference 
to  the  Council  of  India  (Pensions)  on 
which  to  found  a  Bill  for  the  puipoae  of 


enabh'ng  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint 
certain  professional  men — not  exceeding 
three — as  his  advisers,  said,  it  had  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience 
resulting  firom  the  mode  of  appointing 
Members  of  the  Council.  Under  the  Act 
of  1858  Members  were  appointed  to  the 
Council  of  India  for  life,  and  were  en- 
titled to  a  pension  of  £500  a-year  after 
10  years'  service.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards  found  desirable  to  limit  the 
appointments  to  10  years.  But  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  have  upon  that  Council 
certain  professional  advisers,  and  the  in- 
ducement at  present  was  not  sufEcient 
to  attract  emment  lawyers.  The  pro- 
posed Bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
State  power  to  appoint  Members  of  the 
Councnl  who  would  have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  they  would  have  had  under  the 
original  Act  of  1858 ;  but  the  tenure  of 
office  would  not  last  more  than  15  years, 
and  the  number  so  appointed  could  not 
exceed  three.  He  did  not  consider  this 
an  extravagant  proposal. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Bill 
differed  from  the  proposal  made  last 
Session.  It  omitted  ^e  section  which 
provided  for  superannuation  to  the 
Auditor  of  Indian  Accounts,  who  was  now 
understood  to  have  had  his  rights  to 
superannuation  recognized  prior  to  his 
transfer  from  the  Home  Civil  Service  to 
the  India  Office.  But  it  was  only  right 
that  the  portion  of  service  spent  in  the 
Home  branch  should  bear  the  share  of 
the  superannuation  which  might  be 
awarded  on  the  completion  of  his  duties 
as  Auditor.  The  charges  for  pensions  to 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  were 
graduated  in  ratio  to  the  years  and  days 
served  in  India  and  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  Crown.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  fair  to  India  that  the  superannu- 
ation, when  granted  to  the  gentleman 
appointed  Auditor,  should,  on  the  same 
principle,  be  divided  between  Imperial 
and  Indian  Bevenues  in  proportion  to 
the  years  respectively  served  under  the 
two  Governments.  This  new  Bill  was, 
however,  of  great  importance,  for  it 
made  a  great  change  in  the  conditions 
on  which  appointments  were  to  be  made 
to  the  Council  of  India.  Under  the  Act 
of  1858  no  one  could  be  appointed  to  the 
Council  who  had  not  served  in  India  for 
some  years,  and  the  Act  of  1869  con- 
tinued that  condition.    Th&  present  Bill^ 
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however,  provided  for  three  Members 
being  appointed  to  the  Council,  without 
the  condition  of  India  service.  Such  a 
change  as  that  ought  not  to  be  made 
without  the  fullest  information  being 
laid  before  Parliament  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  change.  Looking, 
also,  to  the  exclusive  way  in  which 
offices  in  the  Imperial  Service  were  re- 
stricted to  those  who  had  actually 
belonged  to  that  Service,  it  did  appear 
a  most  unusual  course  to  pass  laws  by 
which  those  who  had  spent  their  life  in 
the  service  of  India  should  have  the  few 
openings  for  service  at  Home  diminished 
in  favour  of  those  who  had  no  claims 
and  might  have  no  motives  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  India.  This  chamge  also 
provided  for  pensions  being  granted  to 
these  three  Councillors,  and  if  report 
could  be  relied  on,  the  learned  and  talented 
gentleman  who  was  now  on  the  Coimcil 
was  likely  to  benefit  by  this  new  law ;  and 
what  was  most  objectionable,  the  law  was 
to  have  retrospective  effect,  so  as  to  cover 
his  service  in  the  Council,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  Legislature, 
which,  under  the  Act  of  1869,  were  under- 
stood to  have  excluded  all  new  Coun- 
cillors from  the  right  to  pensions.  On 
these  grounds  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolvedy  That  it*i8  expedient  to  authorize  the 
payment,  out  of  the  Revenues  of  India,  of  any 
Tension  that  may  he  granted  to  any  Memher  of 
the  Council  of  India. 
,    Eesolution  to  he  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIKST  READING. 

Mr.  80LATEE-B00TH,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Valuation  of  Property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Eates  and  Taxes,  said,  during 
the  Becess,  at  many  of  the  meetings 
which  had  been  held,  expectations  were 
held  out  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Session,  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  lay  upon  the  Table  what 
was  called  a  comprehensive  measure  of 
reform  as  regarded  local  taxation  and 
local  government.  Without  pausing  to 
inquire  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase  ''a 
comprehensive  measure,"  he  might  take 
that  opportunity  to  repeat  the  few  ob- 
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servations  which  he  made  last  year  on  a 
similar  occasion.  He  yielded  to  no  man 
in  his  sense  of  the  pressing  importance 
and  growing  interest  of  questions  of  this 
kind,  and  me  hold  they  had  taken  on 
the  public  mind.  He  had  had  the  sub- 
ject under  his  careful  attention  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  office,  and  he  had  lost  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  questions 
involved  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  did  not,  however,  think  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  anything  like 
what  could  be  called  a  comprehensive 
measure  on  this  question  could  be  ex- 
pected from  that  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment at  present,  considering  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Business  of  the  House. 
It  seemed  to  him  much  more  practical 
and  satisfactory  to  proceed  by  degrees 
to  improve  and  simplify  the  system  to 
which  he  was  alluding,  and  he  hoped  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session  to  have 
several  opportunities  of  making  substan- 
tial progress  in  that  direction.  They  all 
knew  mat  important  alterations  were 
required  in  regard  to  the  collection,  the 
assessment,  and  the  administration  of 
local  rates,  and  all  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  together  the  present 
scattered  and  sometimes  conflicting  areas 
of  local  administration.  But  he  must 
point  out  that  at  the  foundation  of  all 
these  questions  lay  the  necessity  of  sim- 
plifying the  law  as  regarded  the  valua- 
tion of  property  for  rating  and  taxing 
purposes,  and  he  did  not  stand  alone  in 
his  opinion  that  a  Valuation  Bill  was 
an  essential  preliminary  to  all  other  im- 
provements. When  this  question  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
newspapers,  he  was  struck  by  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  The  Times,  written  by 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  and  possessing  the 
confidence  of,  and  accepted  as  a  repre- 
sentative man  among,  landlords  and 
tenants.  What  did  he  say  ?  He 
said — 

**  I  venture  again  to  call  attention,  through 
your  columns,  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  g^reat  question  can 
be  reached  until  all  rates  and  taxes  are  leyied  on 
one  basis.  Even  if  a  subsidy  be  given  by  Par- 
Uament  in  relief  of  local  taxation,  it  cannot 
be  fairly  distributed  while  the  rateable  value  of 
the  same  property  in  different  Unions  varies 
from  10  to  40  per  cent. 

Successive  Gbvemments  during  the  last 
10  years  had  entertained  that  view,  and 
there  was  not  a  time  at  which  during 
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that  period  aYaluation  Bill  might  not 
have  oeen  found  in  the  pigeon  holes  of 
the  public  offices.  So  long  ago  as  1867 
a  measure  was  brought  forward  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  proposing  to  imite  for 
purposes  of  valuation  the  functions  of 
the  surveyor  of  taxes  with  those  of  over- 
seers of  parishes  and  assessment  com- 
mittees ;  but  it  was  afterwards  withdrawn 
for  want  of  time.  In  1869  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  was  success- 
ful in  carrying  through  a  most  excellent 
measure  of  reform  in  this  respect,  appli- 
cable only,  however,  to  the  metropcuis. 
That  Act  had  now  been  in  operation  for 
seven  years,  and  two  valuations  of  the 
metropolis  had  taken  place  in  accor- 
dance with  its  provisions.  The  Act  was 
BO  comprehensive  and  complete  in  its 
character  that  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
the  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld), 
when  he  proposed  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
stated  by  way  of  Preamble  the  expe- 
diency of  extending  to  the  whole  King- 
dom the  provisions  of  that  mesisure. 
Last  year  the  Bill  which  he  (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth)  now  proposed  to  lay 
on  the  Table  was  in  a  forward  state 
of  preparation,  and  might  have  been 
introduced  had  an  opportunity  offered 
for  its  consideration.  Not  only  had 
the  public  Departments,  public  officers, 
and  members  of  various  Governments 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  measure,  but  while  he  had 
been  in  office  he  had  received  commu- 
nications from,  dififerent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  various  public  authorities, 
as  well  as  private  individuals,  all  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  there  was  now  in 
the  public  mind  a  general  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  had  an  elaborate  stotement  from. 
a  gentleman  in  Norfolk,  complaining  that 
in  22  Unions  of  that  county  no  two  bodies 
adopted  the  same  principle  of  deduction 
in  arriving  at  the  rateable  value,  and  he 
had  also  a  complaint  from  a  gentleman 
in  Devonshire,  who  mentioned  that  there 
had  been  no  fi^esh  valuation  of  his  parish 
for  40  years.  He  had  heard  from  other 
quarters,  too,  a  general  desire  expressed 
uiat  reforms  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  coming  at  a  moro  accurate  and  just 
valuation.  Two  days  a^  he  received 
letters  from  chairmen  of  important  local 
boards  in  Lancashiro,  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  arriv- 


ing at  the  real  value  of  properly  for  the 
purposes  of  local  rates.  Again,  within 
the  last  few  days,  he  had  met  a  deputa- 
tion of  gentlemen,  representing  rate- 
payers of  Swindon,  where  the  growth  of 
property  had  been  great,  and  they  in- 
formed him  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  exeroising  any  control 
over  the  operations  of  the  assessment 
committee,  there  was  a  belief  that  equal 
justice  was  not  dealt  out  to  different 
ratepayers  of  that  town.  He  need  not 
remind  the  House  that  there  was  in  every 
parish  in  the  Elingdom  a  rankling  sense 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
important  ratepayer  —  namely,  the 
clergyman  in  receipt  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge.  Although  he  did  not  see  his 
way  to  giving  all  that  relief  which  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  desire,  he  thought 
that,  if  only  with  the  view  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  cler^,  some  means  shouia  be 
adopted  in  order  to  insure  that  all  the 
ratepayers  were  assessed  equally  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  value 
of  the  properiy.  The  clergy  had  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  some  redress  on  frequent 
occasions;  but  he  believed  that  those 
who  wero  wisely  advised  did  not  desire, 
beyond  one  small  matter,  that  any  spe- 
cicd  provision  should  be  made  for  them, 
merely  wishing  that  fair  measure  should 
be  dealt  out  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  he  came  to  the  question  of 
county  rating,  he  must  confess  there 
was  no  uniformity  whatever  with  regard 
to  securing  that  the  payment  made  should 
be  uniformly  assessed.  Li  some  coun- 
ties great  expense  had  been  gone  to  in 
special  valuation  which  mi^ht  well  have 
been  avoided  had  this  Bill  been  in  exist- 
ence. In  the  county  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong,  by  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  the  countv  rate  had 
been  well  kept  up  to  the  mark ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  heard  a  statement 
recently  with  regard  to  Gloucestershire 
to  the  effect  that  in  many  cases  the 
assessment  remained  much  as  it  was  10 
or  20  years  ago.  He  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  going  into  the  cases  of  the 
other  counties,  but  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  show  a  like  state  of  ciroumstances. 
Now,  in  order  to  cure  those  inequalities 
which  were  complained  of,  not  only  by 
experts,  but  also  by  the  public  at  large, 
it  was  proposed  now,  as  it  was  before, 
and  as  was  already  the  law  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  a  (Government  officer — namely. 
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the  surveyor  of  taxes — should  be  a  party 
to  the  preparation  of  the  valuation  lists. 
The  exact  mode  in  which  his  functions 
were  to  be  brought  into  play  was  rather 
different  from  what  had  been  proposed  on 
previous  occasions.     He  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  overseers  in  the  necessary 
preliminaries  to  the  preparations  of  the 
Hsts,  and  was  also  to  be  an  authority  in 
fixing  the  amount  at  which  the  gross 
value  was  to  be  returned.  This,  it  might 
be  said,  was  but  a  small  change  to  give 
occasion  for  a  Bill  of  upwards  of  100 
clauses ;  but  the  real  fact  was,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  any  great  changes,  pro- 
vided only  they  could  insert  into  the 
machinery  that  was  provided  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surveyor  of  taxes.      The 
Union  Assessment  Committee  Act  was, 
and  had  been,  an  exceedingly  good  mea- 
sure, and  might  be  and  was  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  worked  with  great 
assiduity  and  success.    It  would  be  re- 
membered by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
gone  into  the  subject  at  length  that  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope — a    high   authority  on 
these  subjects— originally  drew  his  Bill 
so  as  to  secure  that  individual  ratepayers 
in  a  parish  should  be  rated  equally,  and 
the    object  of  the   Union  Assessment 
Committee  Act  was  that  that  principle 
should  apply  to  Unions.    The  object  of 
the  present  measure  was  not  only  to 
secure    more    uniform   action  amongst 
assessment  committees  for  that  particular 
obj  ect  for  which  they  existed,  but  to  secure 
that  the  contribution  of  Unions  to  county 
rates  should  be  also  fairly  assessed ;  and 
it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  that 
the    assessment  for  the    property  and 
income  tax  and  the  local  assessment 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time,  both 
as  giving   additional    security   to    the 
ratepayer,  and  conducing  to  tiie  success 
of  the  valuation,  and  also  reducing  the 
number  of  inquisitorial  demands  made 
on  the  ratepayers  as  to  their  property 
and  the  value  of  the  hereditaments  they 
possessed.    As  he  had  stated,  the  Union 
Assessment  Act   was  remarkably  well 
worked  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  interfere 
with  it  if  it  were  equally  well  worked  in 
all.    As  an  illustration,  he  would  men- 
tion that  he  had  been  informed  by  an 
authority  he  could  not  doubt  that  one  of 
the  largest  properties  mentioned  in  the 
Betum  upon  the  Table  of  the  House — 
one  of  the  largest  estates]  in  the  King- 
dom— ^was  given  so  accurately,  both  as 
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to  acreage   and  value,  that  the  gross 
value  taken  from  the  rate-book,  between 
£70,000  and  £80,000  a-year,  was  within 
a  fraction  of  the  sum  received  by   the 
owner  of  the  estate ;  and  that  fact  was 
due  to  the  strict  canying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Union  Assessment  Act.   It 
might  also  be  mentioned  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Act  that  the  deductions 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  annual 
value    averaged   15  per  cent  over  the 
whole  Kingdom.     The  variations  were, 
however,  considerable,  as  between  purely 
agricidtural  districts  and  districts  near  to 
great  towns,  the  latter  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.     Thus,  in  North- 
umberland and  Huntingdon  the   ave- 
rage was  9  per  cent ;  whereas  in  Sur- 
rey and  Kent  it  was  19  per  cent.     The 
BUI  he  asked  leave  to  introduce  was  in 
a  great  degree  a  consolidation  of  the 
Metropolitcm  Valuation  Act  of  1869  and 
the  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act. 
The  provisions  of  the  former  Act  had  been 
slightly  varied  in  some  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, and  there  were  some  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  in  which  the  surveyor 
of  taxes  was  instructed  to  proceed.    He 
wastobe  associated  with  the  overseer  from 
the  first,  before  the  preparation  of  the 
list ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  that  which  had  proved  to  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  assessing  of  the  gross 
yaluation  woidd  be  got  rid  of.     The 
appeals  under  the  Bill  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  special  sessions,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  quarter  sessions.      The 
special   sessions    would   for   the    most 
part  decide  cases  in  which  individual 
ratepayers  were   interested ;  the  quar- 
ter sessions  those  in  which  Union  com- 
plained against  Union  or  county  against 
Union.      There  were  provisions  in  the 
Bill  for  securing   the  rights    of   rate- 
payers   in    the    event   of  notices    not 
being  properly  given  to  them,    so  as 
to    secure    that    they    should    not    be 
ousted  from  any  redress  they  might  be 
entitled  to.      An  important  alteration 
was  proposed  with  regard  to  the  periods 
of  venation  by  extending  them  to  every 
seven  instead  of  every  five  years,  as 
now    in    the    metropolis,    and  he  felt 
satisfied  that  any  slight  loss  that  might 
arise  to  the  revenue   by  delaying  the 
valuation   would   be    more  than  com- 
pensated to  the  Gbvemment  by  the  in- 
creased accuracy  of  the  valuations  then 
made,  and  the  increased  attention  that 
would  be  given  to  the  annual  siq»ple^ 
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mentary  and  provisional  yaluation  lists, 
and  the  result  woidd  be  that  the  same 
term  would  hereafter  apply  to  the 
yaluation  for  the  property  and  income 
tax.  It  would  be  a  very  great  change 
in  favour  of  the  taxpayer  and  rate- 
payer that  a  very  unpleasant  process 
woidd  require  to  be  gone  through  only 
once  in  seven  years.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  assessment  of  tithe  rent-cnarge 
should  also  be  made  once  in  seven  years, 
and  not  be  varied  from  year  to  year  as  it 
now  was,  and  a  statutory  enactment  would 
be  placed  in  the  Bill  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  valuation,  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parish  required  it,  the 
salary  of  the  curate  should  be  deducted 
from  the  income  of  the  rector.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act 
had  worked,  he  though  there  would  be 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  to  be  associated  with  a  public 
officer  in  this  particular  work,  or  that 
there  need  be  any  apprehension  that  the 
valuation  would  thereby  be  pushed  up 
unduly,  and  to  any  unreasonable  extent. 
That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment,  as  was  shown  by  the  proposal 
substituting  seven  for  five  years.  He 
would  go  j^irther,  and  say  that  as  far  as 
he  was  informed — and  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  inform  himself — the  asso- 
ciation of  the  surveyor  with  the  local 
authority  in  the  metropolis  had  been  a 
successful  experiment.  It  was  quite 
true  that  during  the  summer  of  last  year 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  remon- 
strances from  individual  ratepayers  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  surcharged 
beyond  what  was  reasonable.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  those  re- 
monstrances had  been  well  founded; 
but  he  had  the  best  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  supervision  of  the  surveyor  of 
taxes  in  the  valuation  which  had  gone 
on  during  the  last  year  had  been  quite 
as  much  of  a  mediatory  character  as  the 
reverse ;  and  he  could  quote  instances  to 
show  that  such  was  the  case.  The  pro- 
cess, therefore,  woidd  not,  he  thought, 
justify  the  views  of  those  who  might  be 
alarmed  at  the  change  proposed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would,  he  believed,  be 
found  to  be  rather  of  a  soothing  than  of 
an  irritating  character.  The  intervention 
of  the  G-ovemment  in  matters  of  valua- 
tion in  Ireland,  he  would  remind  the 
House,  had  been  the  rule  for  local  and 
Imperial  purposes.    In  Scotland,  that 


was  not  quite  the  case,  but  very  nearly, 
the  Government  valuation  being,  to  a 
great  degree,  the  valuation  for  local 
purposes  in  that  country.  Although  he 
listened  with  some  sympathy  to  those 
who  objected  to  a  Government  officer 
participating  in  this  local  work,  yet  they 
should  remember  that  the  circumstances 
had  very  much  changed  since  the  ques- 
tion was  last  before  the  House.  The 
Government  was  now  by  far  the  largest 
ratepayer  in  the  country.  Subventions 
were  made  by  the  Government  in  aid  of 
local  rating  in  every  Union  and  county, 
and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  the  valuation  of 
properties  was  effectually  and  fairly 
carried  out,  and  it  was  the  duiy  of  Par- 
liament to  see  that  the  Goverment  did 
not  pay  subventions  which  were  not  in 
aid  of  charges  rightly  and  strictly  levied 
upon  all  the  ratepayers  of  the  country. 
He  shoidd  ask  the  House  to  read  his 
Bill  for  the  first  time  on  the  following 
g^unds: — ^firstly,  because  it  was  absurd 
that  the  same  property  should  be  valued 
three  times  by  three  (Afferent  authorities 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation ;  secondly, 
because  it  was  unjust  that  the  basis  of 
the  common  contributions  to  the  county 
funds  should  be  based  upon  widely  differ- 
ing scales  of  deduction ;  thirdly,  because 
the  principle  of  the  central  Government 
acting  in  matters  of  assessment  and 
valuation  had  already  been  adopted  with 
satisfactory  results  in  the  metropolis  as 
well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and 
lastly,  because  the  BiU  embodied  an  im- 
provement of  the  law  which  might  pave 
the  way  to  very  important  changes  in 
the  local  administration  of  the  country. 
He  could  foresee  the  time  when  it  might 
be  expedient  to  do  for  the  counties  what 
had  cdready  been  done  for  the  metro- 
polis— namely,  to  spread  over  wider 
areas  than  at  present  the  incidence  of 
some  items  of  local  taxation,  and  so  to 
reduce  and  mitigate  the  burden  which 
at  present  pressed  most  grievously  upon 
the  poorer  class  of  taxpayers.  That 
that  could  be  done  without  breaking 
up  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
local  administration  had  been  shown 
by  the  experience  of  the  metropolitan 
system  during  the  last  10  years.  Whe- 
ther a  time  would  come  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  means  proposed  in  the  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  the  property  tax 
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upon  rateable  value  he  did  not  know ; 
but  if  the  rateable  value  column  could 
be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  there 
would  be  much  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  from  much 
anxiety,  trouble,  and  expense,  as  well  as 
from  the  animosity  of  the  taxpayers, 
arising  from  a  sense  of  injustice  under 
which  they  now  supposed  themselves  to 
suffer  in  being  assessed  for  the  property 
tax  upon  their  gross  receipts.  Beyond 
that,  the  convenience  resulting  from 
having  but  one  Valuation  Act  for  the 
metropolis  and  the  whole  of  the  country 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  end.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  be  so  forbearing  as  not  to 
rip  up  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  had 
already  worked  well,  or  to  occupy  time 
in  discussing  clauses  in  the  present  Bill 
which  really  contained  no  new  matter. 
The  proposals  of  amendment  were  trifling 
in  point  of  extent,  if  not  in  point  of 
meaning  and  intention,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  see  its  way  to 
dealing  with  the  measure  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time  consistent  with  a  due 
consideration  of  the  important  points 
involved.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  formally  moving  for  leave 
to  introduce  his  Bill. 

Me.  J.  E.  YOEKE  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
so  far  as  it  went,  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  complaint  of  last  Session  was,  that 
it  was  a  blank  on  these  matters,  when 
they  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  subject 
of  local  taxation  would  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  Go- 
vernment. He  therefore  hoped  that  as 
there  was  a  very  small  programme  of 
domestic  measures  before  Parliament, 
this  Bill  would  receive  a  full  and  fair 
consideration,  and,  with  such  modifica- 
tion as  might  be  found  necessary,  passed 
into  law.  The  necessity  for  simplifying 
the  law  of  assessment  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  question,  for  it  was  ridiculous 
that  three  different  systems  should  pre- 
vail for  dealing  with  the  same  property, 
and  as  the  Government  proposal  was 
aimed  at  achieving  this  object  there  was 
the  more  reason  for  accepting  its  pro- 
posals. It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  Bill  passed  for  the  metropolis  had 
worked  so  well.  He  doubted  if  it  would 
be  satisfactory  in  every  case;  but  he  was 
glad  to  hear  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  so.    It  had  been  held  that  the 
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introduction  of  a  Government  surveyor 
of  taxes  into  the  provisions  of  a  Bill 
like  the  present  was  objectionable  as 
tending  to  centralization.  He  person- 
ally had  no  strong  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization,  and  shoidd  cer- 
tainly be  inclined  to  accept  it  if  it  was 
combined  with  relief  of  local  taxation 
from  Imperial  sources.  He  accepted 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  the  more  satisfaction  because 
it  showed  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  one,  at  least,  of  the 
pledges  which  they  made  while  in  Oppo- 
sition, that  this  subject  would  receive 
their  immediate  attention.  The  point 
to  which  those  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  local  taxpayer  chiefly  looked  was 
the  additional  assistance  which  was  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer towards  local  purposes,  but  that 
had  been  generally  treated  as  the  last 
portion  of  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with. 
He  hoped,  however,  now  that  the  Gt)- 
vemment  had  brought  in  a  Bill  applica- 
ble to  one  branch  of  the  question,  they 
would  not  intermit  their  exertions,  but 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  it  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  in  thinking  that  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  local  seK-govemment  and 
independence,  simply  because  some  small 
amount  of  relief  was  afforded  to  local 
taxation  from  Imperial  funds.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  overriding  parochial 
government,  though  it  was  capable  of 
improvement ;  and,  further,  that  before 
a  revolution  was  commenced,  some  prin- 
ciple would  be  laid  down  in  the  Bill 
upon  which  the  new  valuations  and 
assessment  shoidd  be  made.  At  present 
the  greatest  possible  differences  existed 
in  the  allowance  made  for  tear  and  wear 
and  other  deductions  from  the  gross 
value  of  properly  in  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes where  the  valuations  were  made 
in  reference  to  the  original  cost ;  while  in 
many  places  large  and  costly  houses  were 
let  at  a  merely  nominal  rental,  and  were 
assessed  upon  the  basis  of  real  lett- 
able value.  The  injustice  was  so  great 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  express 
his  surprise  that  some  such  measure  was 
not  brought  forward  years  ago.  Now, 
however,  that  it  had,  he  trusted  that 
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care  would  be  taken  to  lay  down  some 
rule  by  which  this  injustice  would  be 
prevented,  and  that  equal  uniformity 
should  be  enforced.  K  that  were  done, 
he  felt  sure  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  would  do  all  they  could  to 
assist  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  carry- 
ing such  a  measure. 

Mb.  FLOYEE,  while  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  the  Qovemment  had 
introduced  the  measure  with  the  view 
of  giving  relief  to  the  local  ratepayers, 
said,  the  modes  of  valuation  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  had  referred  were  contrary  to 
the  statute  law  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence many  years,  and,  as  expounded  by 
the  Judges,  laid  down  the  only  sound 
principle— namely,  that  properly  should 
DO  valued  according  to  what  it  would  let 
for.     He  therefore  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   had   done  wisely   in 
avoiding  the  laying  down  of  any  new 
principle  for  the  valuation  of  property, 
but  had  laid  before  the  House  tne  simple 
and  sound  proposal  that  property  should 
be  valued  according  to  the  same  principle 
as  heretofore.    He  doubted  whether,  be- 
cause a  certain  system  of  valuation  of  pro- 
perty could  be  carried  out  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  metropolis,  such  a  system  of 
valuation  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  country  generally.    Nothing  could  be 
more  different  than  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty in  London  and  that  of  property  in 
rursd  parishes.    The  overseers  who  were 
employed  in  valuing  properly  in  London 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  official 
character,  had  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience, and  were  a  very  different  class 
from    the   rural    overseers.      He    was 
afraid,  therefore,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  about  associating  the 
surveyor  of  taxes  with  the  rural  over- 
seer, that  the  latter  would  go  to  the  wall 
whenever  any  difference  arose  between 
them,  because  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  hold  his  own  as  well  as  the  over- 
seer of  the  London  parish,  who,  with 
his  experience,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  surveyor  of  taxes.    It  would  not 
be  right  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  go  into  minute  details  in  introducing 
a  measure  of  this  kind ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  practicability  of  asso- 
ciating the  surveyor  of  taxes  with  the 
overseer  would  depend  upon  what  posi- 
tion was  secured  to  each  of  those  officials 
in  carrying  out  their  duties.    If  he  im- 
derstood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  cor- 


rectly, he  proposed  to  classify  appeals 
against  the  valuation  with  the  view  of 
sending  one  set  of  appeals  before  the 
special  petty  sessions  and  the  other  set 
before  tne  quarter  sessions.    He  did  not 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
mean  that  all  appeals  were  to  go  first  to 
the  special  petty  sessions  and  from  thence 
to  the  quarter  sessions,  but  that  they 
were  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
particidar  character,   only  one   appeal 
being  allowed.    He  did  not  know  why 
one  appeal  in  such  cases  should  not  be 
sufficient,  and  the  only  difficulty  would 
be  to  which  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  the 
cases  should  be  sent.     He  thought  that 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  salaries  of  curates  should 
be  deducted  from  the  income  of  rectors 
and  vicars  for  the  purposes  of  valuation 
was  a  mere  act  of  justice,  although  he 
did  not  know  exactly  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  allowance  would  be 
made.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  that  principle  of  reduction  in  the 
assessment  of  clerical  incomes  had  been 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
although  from  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Courts  it  seemed  not  to  be  justifiable  in 
point  of  law.    He  had  thus  followed  the 
sense  of  the  country  as  to  what  was  fair 
and  just  in  this  matter.    Hon.  Members 
would  look  forward  with  interest  to  a 
fuller  statement  from   the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  the  Bill  came  on  for  a 
second  reading,  because,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  so  much  depended  upon  de- 
tails.   He  thought,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  House  had  shown  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  agree  with  the  proposals  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,    and   that   the 
sketch  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  of  his  Bill  had  been  satisfac- 
tory.     Under  these    circumstances   he 
should  be  prepared  to  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  his  best  assistance  to- 
wards carrying  this  measure. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  remark  that  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Floyer), 
that  all  discussion  upon  the  measure 
should  be  reserved  until  the  second 
reading,  because  it  was  at  all  times 
highly  inconvenient  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss a  Bill  which  they  had  not  seen,  and 
with  the  provisions  of  which  they  were 
not  fully  acquainted.  In  fact,  he  should 
not  have  risen  on  that  occasion  at  all  had 
it  not  been  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  not  exactly  thrown  out  a  challenge 
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to  him,  but  almost  invited  discussion 
upon  a  somewhat  wider  issue  than  that 
involved  in  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  speech,  given  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  this  measure  was  to  be  a  part 
fulfilment  of  the  expectations  which  Her 
Majesty's  Q-ovemment  had  raised  with 
reference  to  the  relief  that  was  to  be 
given  to  local  taxation,  and  he  pointed 
specially  to  the  possibility  of  a  time 
arriving  when  taxation  would  be  light- 
ened by  being  spread  over  a  wider  area. 
He  did  not  tlunk  that  he  should  be  doing 
much  service  to  the  pubHc  or  to  the 
House  by  taking  advantage  of  that  ob- 
servation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  order  to  raise  a  discussion  at  the 
present  time  as  to  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  by  this  measure 
sufficiently  fulfilled  the  expectations  it 
had  raised  on  this  subject.  He  wished, 
however,  to  remove  an  impression  under 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Glouces- 
tershire (Mr.  J.  R.  Torke)  evidently 
laboured,  and  which  was,  that,  as  to  this 
measure,  Her  Majesty's  Government  did 
not  intend  to  come  before  the  House,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done,  with  a  pro- 
position that  any  contributions  to  the 
relief  of  local  taxation  shoidd  be  post- 
poned until  after  a  reform  of  the  local 
government  had  been  effected.  He  coidd 
not  accept  that  statement  as  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  views  of  the  late 
Government  upon  this  question.  The 
truth  was  that  in  1873  he  had  introduced 
three  Bills — one  a  Bating  Bill,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  present  Government 
had  practically  accepted  and  passed  into 
law;  the  second  a  Valuation  Bill,  on  the 
lines  of  which  the  present  Bill  had  been 
drawn  ;  and  the  third  a  Bill  for  the  Con- 
solidation of  Eating  for  the  convenience 
of  collecting  rates.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had,  indeed,  declared  that  Session 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  vote  the 
money  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for 
the  relief  of  local  taxation  until  the  work 
of  that  Session  had  been  accomplished; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  Government  was 
undoubtedly  pledged  to  give  in  one  shape 
or  another  relief  to  local  taxation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  recollect 
that  the  then  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  had  introduced  a  very 
wide  measure,  one  leading  feature  in 
which  was  to  give  relief  to  local  taxa- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
bound  to  say  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
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theory  of  the  late  Government  that 
relief  to  local  taxation  was  to  be  post* 
poned  until  local  administration  had 
been  reformed 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  congratulated 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  pre- 
sence at  last  of  the  Bill  whose  advent 
had  been  so  long  expected.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  far  easier  to  carry  through 
a  measure  of  this  kind  in  a  comprehen- 
sive form  than  to  pass  it  piecemeal  for 
counties  and  divisions  of  counties,  and 
then  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting systems  which  would  grow  up 
under  separate  administration.  He  dif- 
fered from  those  who  thought  that  a  new 
principle  of  valuation  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  sound  principle  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  Valuation  of  Property 
(Metropolis)  Act.  With  regard  to  the 
period  at  which  a  new  valuation  should 
be  made,  he  woidd  have  been  better 
pleased  to  see  "  five"  remaining  in  the 
Bill,  because  it  was  rather  a  serious 
thing  to  fix  upon  anybody  an  erroneous 
valuation  which  could  not  be  disturbed 
for  seven  years.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man spoke  truly  of  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  having  one  basis  of  valuation 
and  one  rating  authority  instead  of  three 
— he  (Mr.  Hubbard)  might  say,  instead 
of  13,  for  in  the  Metropolis  alone  there 
were  13  different  rates  levied.  The 
consolidation  into  one  uniform  system  of 
these  conflicting  means  of  levying  rates 
must  be  very  beneficial  both  as  regarded 
economy  of  administration  and  the 
absence  of  the  recurrence  of  the  demands 
made  upon  the  taxpayer.  He  believed 
the  apprehension  was  quite  unfounded 
that  Englishmen  would  lose  their  in- 
dependence if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  assess  their  property.  He  thought 
the  system  of  self  -  assessment  had 
been  grossly  abused,  and  that  the 
country  would  be  far  better  satisfied  if 
men  of  responsibility  appointed  by  the 
Crown  were  made  the  medium  of  deter- 
mining what  was  the  value  of  property. 
In  carrying  out  a  system  of  single  assess- 
ment we  should  get  not  only  a  single 
basis,  but  also  a  single  expression  of 
value  both  for  local  taxation  and  for  Im- 
perial taxation.  Opportunity  would  be 
given  for  further  remark  when  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  would  only  add  the 
expression  of  his  gratification  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  country  clergy 
would  get  some  relief.    He  trusted  that 
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this  would  be  an  ocoasion  upon  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
allow  the  demands  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  be  inferior  in  accuracy 
to  those  of  local  bodies  throughout  the 
country,  but  that  they  would  have  one 
and  the  same  system,  thus  securing 
equality  and  simplicity  of  action  and 
contentment  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers.   

Sib  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  thanked 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  for  intro- 
ducing a  measure  on  this  subject.  Al- 
though he  was  quite  ready  to  give  every 
assistance  in  lus  power  to  make  the 
measure  a  perfect  one,  he  was  not  quite 
80  sanguine  as  some  might  be.  The 
difficulties  were  enormous,  and  he  was 
a  little  disturbed  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  appearance  of  that  very  extraor- 
dinary document  which  now  arrested  the 
attention  of  half  the  Elingdom.  He  al- 
luded to  that  book  which  had  been  some- 
what romantically  called  Domesday  Book. 
An  hon.  Friend  of  his  in  that  House 
had  spoken  of  it  as  77ie  Money  Lenders^ 
Guide,  while  others  called  it  ITie  Mothers* 
Manual,  All  he  (Sir  John  Scourfield) 
could  say  was  that  if  either  the  money- 
lenders or  the  other  more  interesting 
class  of  the  community  trusted  to  that 
manual  for  estimating  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals upon  whom  they  had  designs, 
he  feared  they  woidd  be  woefully  de- 
ceived. Many  persons  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  their  names  attached  in  it 
to  such  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of 
wealth  than  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  the  possessors  of.  He  trusted  that 
whatever  valuation  was  made  under  this 
Bill  it  would  be  eonducted  on  a  more  in- 
telligible principle  than  the  valuation 
in  that  book.  However  that  might  be, 
he  eamestiy  desired  that  this  measure 
should  lead  to  a  successful  determination 
of  this  subject. 

Mb.  GOSOHEN  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  alteration  of  "  five"  to  **  seven  " 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  years  at 
which  a  re-valuation  should  be  made 
would  be  extended  to  the  metropolis? 
It  would  be  scarcely  fair  that  the  metro- 
polis should  be  re- valued  every  five  years, 
while  other  places  were  re-valued  every 
seven  years.  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill  he  had  only  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  handsome  lan- 
guage in  which  the  right  hon.  G^ntie- 
man  had  spoken  of  the  Metropolitan 
Valuation  Act,  whicb  he  (Mr.  Gosohen) 


had  the  honour  of  introducing.  Occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  Bench,  when  they 
quitted  their  places,  did  not  always  re- 
ceive compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. Therefore,  he  could  only 
express  his  satisfaction  that  in  this  case 
acknowledgment  had  been  made.  The 
late  Government  thought  they  put  a 
good  deal  of  stuff  into  the  ground,  and 
if  the  result  should  be  a  rich  crop  of 
legislative  measures,  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  complain,  but  congratulate 
their  successors  upon  them.  At  the  same 
time,  they  hoped  the  measures  would 
follow  each  omer  with  reasonable  des- 
patch, and  that  the  present  Government 
would  not  act  upon  the  plan  of  the  Queen 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  so  extend 
their  legislative  story  as  to  make  it  last 
for  ever.  There  was  a  Consolidation  and 
a  Bates  Bill  which  was  perfectiy  ready 
to  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
have  to  wait  two  years  for  the  appear- 
ance of  that  Bill,  as  they  had  to  wait 
two  years  for  the  appearance  of  this 
Bill;  but  that  the  Government  would 
produce  that  and  other  measures  which 
were  ready  to  their  hands  as  soon  as 
nossible 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  after  thank- 
ing the  House  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  his  Motion  had  been  received, 
said,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  the  Member  for  the  Giy 
of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  that  the  me- 
tropolis would  be  spared  for,  he  be- 
lieved, eight  years  from  a  fresh  valua- 
tion. The  number  of  appeals  this  year 
in  the  metropolis  to  the  special  sessions 
under  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Act 
was  very  trifiing.  They  amounted  to 
only  120,  although  he  believed  the 
number  of  assessments  was  upwards  of 
500,000.  That  spoke  a  good  deal  for 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  reply  to 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Mimtz),  that  hon. 
Gentleman  woidd  find  an  important 
clause  in  the  Bill  establishing  a  relation 
between  actual  rents  and  values  which 
he  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  hoped  woidd  be 
satisfactory.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Floyer),  it  was 
not  the  case  that  special  sessions  were 
constituted  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  ordinary  ratepayer,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  no  doubt  that  would  be 
generally  the  residt.  Appeals  of  pri- 
mary importance  would  go  to  the  special 
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sessions ;  those  of  secondary  importance 
to  quarter  sessions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Valuation  of  Property  for  the 
purposes  of  Bates  and  Taxes,  ordered  to  be 
Drought  in  by  IMr.  Sclatbr-Booth,  Mr.  Salt, 
and  Mr.  William  Henry  Smitp. 

^iHilpreaentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  59.] 


PUBMO  ACCOUNTS. 

Committee  of  Public  Accounts  nominated: — 
Mr.  DoDsoN,  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  ^fr.  Cubitt,  Lord 
EsLiNOTON,  Mr.  GoLDNEY,  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Sir  Charles  Mills, 
Mr.  Seely,  and  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 

SALMON  FISHEBIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Assheton,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Salmon  Fisheries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Assheton  and  Mr.  Hobertson. 

Bm presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  60.] 

CBDCINAL  LAW  EVIDENCE   AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ashley,  Bill  to  further 
amend  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal  Trials, 
and  to  enable  prisoners  or  defendants,  and  their 
wives  or  husbands,  to  give  evidence  at  such 
trials,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Ashley 
and  Mr.  George  Clivb. 

BiHpreaented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  61.] 

UNITED  PARISHES  (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Her 
Majesty,  chapter  forty-four,  relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  Quoad  Sacra  Parishes  in  Scotland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr,  [Dalrymplb, 
Colonel  Alexander,  and  Mr.  M^Laoan. 

BUlpreaentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  62.] 

BUBGLARY  AND  FORGERY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Bill  to  en- 
able Justices  in  General  and  Quarter  Sessions 
and  Recorders  of  Boroughs  to  try  cases  of  Burg- 
lary and  Forgery,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  63.] 

NEWSPAPER  REGISTRATION,    &C.  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Waddy,  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  Kegistration  of  Newspapers,  and  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Libel,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  b^  Mr.  Waddy  and  Mr.  Ashley. 

BiH presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  64.] 

OYSTER  FISHERIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Waddy,  Bill  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  Oyster  Fisheries,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Waddy  and  Ifc.  Muntz. 

Bi&presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  65.] 

Mr,  Sclater-Booth 
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On  Motion  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Bill  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  Epping  Forest  Commis- 
sioners to  make  their  final  Beport,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox  and  Mi, 
William  Henry  Smith. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  66.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

after  Seven  o'clock,  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP     L0ED8, 

Monday,  Hth  February,  1876. 

Their  Lordships  met; — And  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate- 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 


Monday,  Htk  February,  1876. 


MINUTES.]— New  Writ   Issued—^-  East 

Retford,  t».  Viscount  GJalway,  deceased. 
Select    Committee  —  Public   Petitions,    op- 

pointed. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee — Suez  Canal 

(£4,8000,000)— R.P. 
Public   Bills — Resolution    [February  11]    re^ 

ported — Ordered — First    Reading — Counm    of 

India  (Professional  Appointments)  *  [691. 
Ordered — Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land 

(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  •. 
Ordered — First  Reading— BwM.  Grounds*  [67]  ; 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  •  [68]. 


ARMY— MILITARY  PRISONERS— CASE 

OF  GUNNER  CHARLTON. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  EDWAED  WATKIN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
compensation  has  been  made,  as  pro- 
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mised  last  year  in  the  House  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  Gunner 
Charlton  of  Topsham  Barracks,  Exeter, 
crippled  for  life  Dy  frost-bite  while  under- 
going solitary  confinement  as  a  prisoner 
at  luUbank  Prison ;  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  compensation  in 
annual  pension  or  fixed  gratuity  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  Sir,  I 
cannot  quite  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member.  GKinner 
Charlton  cannot  be  pensioned  until  dis- 
charged ;  and  he  is  still  in  hospital  at 
Exeter,  where  he  will  remain  until  less 
inclement  weather  admits  of  his  being 
sent  before  a  Discharging  Board  at 
Devonport.  His  case  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Chelsea  Board,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  &om  me,  in  accordance 
with  what  I  alone  promised — namely, 
**  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  I  would  recommend  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  mem  after 
leaving  the  hospital."  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  empowered  to  order  or 
promise  compensation  in  such  a  case. 

AKMT  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT— EXA- 
MINATTONS.— QUESTION. 

•  Db.  lush  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  If  the  changes  in  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  indicated  in 
his  speech  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  are  likely  soon 
to  be  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  there  were  three  Questions  on  the 
Paper  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and, 
in  answer  to  them  all,  he  might  say  it 
was  perfectly  true  that  at  present  there 
were  40  vacancies  in  the  Army  Medical 
Service  and  that  there  were  only  12 
candidates  for  them.  The  examination 
of  candidates  which  ought  to  have  taken 
place  that  day  had  therefore  been  de- 
ferred. He  had  ledd  before  those  De- 
partments which  must  be  considted 
before  he  could  bring  any  measure  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  a  proposal 
which  he  believed  would  remedy  a  great 
many,  if  not  all,  the  present  difficulties 
in  connection  with  tne  Army  Medical 
Department. 

INDIA—THE   DI8TXJEBANCES  IN   THE 
MALAYAN  PENINSULA— THE  PAPERS. 

QUESTION. 

Sm   GEORGE    0AMP6ELL   asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

VOL.  CCXXVn.    [thibd  sebies.] 


Colonies,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  Papers  showing  the  cause  of  the 
recent  disturbances  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  the  Orders  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qt)vemment  on  the  subject? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  Sir,  Papers  upon 
this  subject  will  shortly  be  laid  upon  the 
Table,  iliough  their  production  is  tem- 
porarily delayed  in  order  that  certain 
important  despatches  may  be  added. 
Amongst  these  is  one  from  Sir  WiUiam 
Jervois,  now  on  its  way  home,  and 
which  he  has  specially  requested  may  be 
included  amongst  the  other  Papers. 


POST  OFFICE  CHEQUES.— QUESTION. 


Mb.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  he 
will  facilitate  the  sending  money  through 
the  Post  Office,  either  by  the  sale  of 
cheques  for  a  limited  amount  at  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  or  by  some  other  method 
by  which  the  trouble  and  high  charges 
of  the  present  Money  Order  system  may 
be  avoided  ? 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  subject  was  now  imdergoing 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


POST  OFFICE— THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
MAIL  CONTRACTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTER  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  notice  has  been  given  to 
terminate  the  contracts  with  the  Ounard 
and  Inman  Companies  for  carrying  the 
Mails  between  this  country  and  North 
America ;  and,  if  he  can  now  state  what 
new  arrangements  were  to  be  proposed 
for  conducting  the  service  ? 

LoBD  JOKN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  notices  in  question  were  de- 
livered on  the  11th  of  August  last,  and 
he  hoped  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  state 
what  the  new  arrangements  would  be. 


THE  "MISTLETOE"  COLLISION— BARON 
BRAMWELL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  has  ever 
been  officially  asked  whether  in  his 
charge  to  the  Jury  on  the  *  *  Mistletoe"  in- 
quiry he  had  used  the  words  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day  (or 
words  of  anytiiing  like  similar  import). 
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these  words  being  ''a  verdict  against 
Captain  Welch  would  give  great  pain  to 
Her  Majesty;"  and  "as  Englishmen 
would  you  not  be  proud  to  think  that  the 
Queen  travelled  at  a  greater  pace  than 
anybody  else ;"  and,  whether  he  can  in- 
iona  the  House  what  was  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell's  reply  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  No,  Sir,  I 
have  not  thought  it  my  duty  to  make 
any  official  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
Since  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  placed  upon  the  Paper,  however,  I 
have  communicated  wim  the  learned 
Judge  referred  to,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  him.  With  reference  to 
the  last  part  of  the  Question,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  five  or  six  words  quoted  in 
the  Question  bear  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation standing  by  themselves  from 
what  they  do  when  read  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  learned  Judge's  lan- 
guage. With  regard  to  the  first  words 
quoted  in  the  Question,  I  have  distinctly 
to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  learned  Judge, 
that  he  not  only  did  not  say  what  he  was 
supposed  to  have  said,  but  that  he  said 
the  negative  of  it.  He  **  cannot  but  say 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  said  what 
no  Judge  on  the  bench  could  possibly 
have  said,"  and  he  '*  cannot  understand 
how  he  could  be  believed  to  have  made 
use  of  those  words." 


ARMY— THE   MILITABY  SCANDAL  AT 
HYTHE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SANDFOED  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Beport 
ot  the  Commission  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  Military  scandal  at  Hythe  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  Sir,  it  is 
not  because  there  is  anything  to  conceal, 
but,  on  general  principles,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered expedient  to  place  the  proceed- 
ings of  Courts  of  Inquiry  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  There  was  no  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  SANDFOED  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 
on  the  Army  Estimates. 


ARMY— THE  BARRACKS  AT  OMAGH. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HENEY  COEET  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  If  he  will  state 
when  the  building  of  Ihe  barracks  for 
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the  Depot  Centre  at  Omagh  will  be  oc»n- 
menoed? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY:  Sir,  alte- 
rations  to  theexistingbarraoks  at  Omagh, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Depot  Centre, 
have  been  m  progress  for  some  time, 
and  are  nearly  completed.  The  arrange- 
ments for  proceeding  with  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  additional  buildings  which 
are  required  are  in  a  forward  state,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  commenced 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 


ARMY— THE  COMMISSION  ON  PROMO- 
TION AND  RETIREMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  When  it  is 
likely  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Promotion  and  Eetirement 
in  the  Army,  which  was  assembled  in 
November  1874,  will  be  laid  before  the 
House  ? 

Mb.  GATHOBNE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  give 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  information  he 
asked  for.  The  Commission  had  been 
very  actively  engaged  on  the  subject, 
but  the  actuarial  calculations  would' 
take  a  longer  time  than  was  expected. 
He  hoped  the  Commission  would  be  able 
to  report  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months ;  but,  of  course,  he  was  not  able 
to  say  until  that  Eeport  had  been  re- 
ceived what  course  he  could  pursue  in 
regard  to  it  during  the  present  Session. 


INDIA— DEPRECIATION  OF  SILVER- 
THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY 
SERVICES.— QUESTION. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  attention  of  the  Indian  OtO' 
vemment  had  been  directed  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  Members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  and  Military  Services  (when  trans- 
mitting money  home  to  their  families), 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  rupee ;  and, 
whether  it  is  contemplated  to  propose  a 
gold  currency  for  India,  or  to  take  other 
steps  to  remedy  the  grievance  com- 
plamed  of? 

LoKD  GEOEGB  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  drawn  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  rupeoi 
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but  the  rates  at  present  allowed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Ciyu  and  Military  Services 
considerably  exceed  the  rate  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  obtain  remit- 
tances from  India.  In  fact,  the  grievance 
is  not  against  the  Indian  Gbvemment, 
but  against  silver  which  will  insist  upon 
depreciating  itself.  There  is  no  intention 
at  present  to  alter  the  onrrencyin  India, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult — if  not 
impossible,  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
m&ke  any  farther  concession  to  these 
officers,  as  the  depreciation  of  silver 
largely  increases  the  expenditure  of  the 
Indian  Gbvemment. 


ARMY— THE  CONNATTGHT  RANGERS. 

QUESTION. 

SiB  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
there  is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Military  authorities  to  permit  the  88th 
Remnent  (Connaught  Rangers)  to  serve 
in  Ireland  prior  to  their  proceeding  on 
Foreign  service,  over  thirty  years  having 
elapsed  since  l^e  Regiment  was  quar- 
tered in  Ireland,  and  considerable  ex- 
pense being  incurred  by  Irish  privates 
m  the  Regiment  when  proceeding  on 
furlough  to  that  country  to  visit  their 
relatives  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  :  I  am 
happy.  Sir,  to  inform  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  his  patriotic  wishes  will  be  grati- 
fied, and  that  in  the  ordinary  course  the 
88th  Regiment  will  go  to  limerick  and 
New  Ross  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 


EDUCATION  —  THE   FACTORIES   ACT, 
1874— EXAMINATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Inspectors  of  Facto- 
ries are  instructed  to  disregard  Clause 
12  (the  Educational  Clause)  of  tibe  Fac- 
tories Act  1874,  and  that  children  are 
being  passed  daily  as  full-timers  con- 
trary to  the  Act,  without  being  subjected 
to  any  educational  test ;  and,  if  so,  who 
is  responsiblefor  the  same  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  a  Minute  was  presented  to  the 
Education  Department  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  Act  would  have  come  into 
operation  at  the  proper  time,  as  fixed  by 
the  Act  itself,  but  tne  recommendations 
for  the  granting  of  certificates  did  not 


appear  to  have  been  fiilly  understood. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
arrangements  were  now  being  made  by 
the  Education  Department  to  enable 
persons  to  be  examined  immediately  in 
the  great  centres  of  industry,  so  that  no 
further  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in 
putting  the  Act  into  operation. 

INDIA— THE  EXCHANGES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BECKETT  DENISON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  K 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  has  it 
in  contemplation  to  review  and  revise 
the  present  system  of  drawing  bills 
of  exchange  upon  India  each  month, 
whereby  a  loss  of  two  million  pounds 
per  annum  is  sustained  by  the  Indian 
Exchequer,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  of  a  public  debt  of  fifty 
millions  ? 

LoED  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir,  does  not  at  pre- 
sent intend  to  alter  the  system  of  draw- 
ing bills  of  exchange  upon  India,  but 
he  is  quite  prepared  to  adopt  from  time 
to  time  sucn  measures  as  may  appear  to 
him  likely  to  lessen  the  loss  on  ex- 
change, and  he  will  be  glad  to  consider 
any  practical  suggestion  which  my  hon. 
Friend  or  any  o&er  authority  may  have 
to  make  to  him.  The  loss  of  £2,000,000 
per  annum,  spoken  of  by  my  hon.  Friend 
as  sustained  by  the  Indian  Exchequer, 
is  chiefly  one  of  account.  Previous  to 
1857  the  rupee  was  always  estimated  at 
1».  lOid,,  but  for  convenience  of  account 
it  has  since  been  estimated  at  2«. ;  and 
the  loss  accruing,  placed  under  the  head 
of  "  loss  on  exchange."  No  doubt,  loss 
to  the  Indian  Government  has  been 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  silver. 


CHUECH  BODIES  (GIBRALTAR)— THE 
ORDINANCES.— QUESTION. 


Mr.  DILLWYN  asked  the  Secretary, 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  .the  House 
the  Ordinances  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  constituting  and  endowing 
Church  bodies  for  the  Anglican  and  Bo- 
man  Catholic  communities  at  Gibraltar  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  not  usual  to  lay  before  JParliament 
the  draft;  of  measures  which  were  under 
consideration ;  but,  in  this  instance,  if 
his  hon.  Friend  would  like  to  see  the 
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ordinaiices  to  which  he  referred,  he  (Mr. 
Lowther)  would  be  glad  to  show  mem 
to  him  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  com- 
municate to  the  Department  on  the 
subject. 


INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION 
(IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESST  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Oto- 
vemment  to  legislate  on  the  subiect  of 
intermediate  education  in  Ireland  during 
the  present  Session  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  it  is  difficult  at  present,  at  this  early 
period  of  the  Session,  to  ^ve  a  definite 
reply  to  the  Question.  I  fear,  however, 
that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Goyemment  to  enable 
me  to  introduce  any  measure  on  the 
subject. 


SEAL  FISHERY.— CLOSE  TIME.-INTER. 
NATIONAL  AGREEMENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  been  able  to 
make  any  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dose  time  in  the  Seal  Fishery 
off  Greenland  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELET,  in 
reply,  said,  that  arrangements  imder  the 
Act  passed  last  Session  had  been  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  a  close  time  in  the 
Greenland  Seal  Fishery,  which  would 
have  been  in  operation  during  this  sea- 
son's fishing.  A  day  or  two  ago,  how- 
ever, information  was  received  by  tele- 
graph that  Norway,  who  is  largely 
interested,  is  unable  to  legislate  in  time 
for  this  year's  fishing,  and  as  the 
arrangements,  to  be  of  any  value,  must 
be  international  and  mutual,  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  most  reluctantly 
compelled  to  rescind  the  arrangements 
they  had  made.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  this  year  no  restriction  imposed  on 
the  time  for  commencing  the  capture  of 
Seals. 


NAVY.— H.M.S.  VANGUARD. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  PAENELL  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is  true 
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that  the  wreck  of  the  Vanguard  is  silting 
up  with  sand ;  and  if  so,  whether  he  has 
any  information  as  the  extent  of  the 
silting  up ;  and,  if  the  Admiralty,  in  any 
contract  entered  into  for  the  raising  of 
the  ship,  has  reserved  power  to  itself  to 
take  steps,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  to  prevent  the  wreck  from  be- 
coming a  permanent  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation? 

Mb.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  that  by  the 
last  report  he  had  received,  which  was 
dated  the  22nd  January,  it  appeared  that 
the  Vanguard  had  sunk  vertically  into 
the  sand  to  the  extent  of  9^  feet  since 
the  1 1th  of  September.  If  any  contract 
were  entered  into  for  the  raising  of  the 
vessel  power  would  be  reserved  to  the 
Government  to  terminate  such  contract 
in  the  event  of  the  rate  of  progress  not 
being  satisfaotoiy,  and  to  take  any 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  vessd 
being  any  obstruction  to  navigation,  and 
if  the  ship  were  not  raised  the  masts 
would  be  removed. 


SHERIFFS  COURTS  (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mb.  FAELEY  LEITH  asked  the  Lord 
Advocate,  If  it  is  his  intention  to  re-in- 
troduce the  Bill  for  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Sheriffs  Courts  in  Scotland, 
which  was  withdrawn  last  Session  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE:  In  reply  to 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I 
have  to  state  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
introduce  a  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland) 
Bill,  with  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
the  Bill  of  last  year.  I  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  soon. 


PRISONS  (IRELAND)— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  EEDMOND  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  to  Ireland  the  promised  legis- 
lation for  the  better  management  of 
prisons  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  the  course  proposed  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  would  be 
taken,  and  he  had  prepared  a  Bill  on  the 
subject,  which  he  hoped  to  be  able 
shortly  to  introduce. 
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THE    SUEZ     CANAL     COMPANY— THE 
BYE-LAWS  AND  STATUTES. 

QUESTION. 

LoED  EGBERT  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether,  in  addition  to  the  Concession 
and  Statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
which  he  has  promised  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  previous  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  purchase  of  shares,  he 
will  also  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
''  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Company  and  the 
Besoluilons  adopted  by  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,"  to  which 
the  English  nation  is  bound  by  the  pos- 
session of  shares  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  thought  his 
noble  Friend  had  been  misled  by  the  use 
of  the  word  **  bye-laws."  There  were 
no  bye-laws  in  addition  to  those  included 
in  the  Concession  and  in  the  Statutes  of 
the  Company.  There  were,  of  course,  a 
certain  number  of  resolutions  that  had 
been  passed  at  the  General  Meetings  of 
the  shareholders;  but  the  majority  of 
them  were  merely  of  a  formal  character, 
which  it  was  not  desirable  to  trouble  the 
House  with,  but  in  preparing  the  copies 
of  the  Concession  he  would  take  care 
that  any  important  resolution  which 
might  have  been  passed  should  be  added 
to  it. 

INDIA— TENDERS  FOR  BILLS  ON 
BOMBAY.— QUESTION. 

Me.  Aldeeman  W.  M'ARTHUR 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Why  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
refused  to  accept  tenders  for  Bills  of  Ex- 
change on  Bombay  to  the  extent  of 
7,000,000  rupees,  which  have  been  ad- 
▼ertised  for  ? 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Sir, 
the  India  Office  advertisement  of  the  10th 
of  November,  1863,  the  terms  of  which 
are  by  the  advertisements  now  issued 
applicable  to  tenders  for  bills  on  India 
provides  that  **the  Secretary  of  State 
will  not  be  boimd  to  accept  any  tender." 
On  the  2nd  inst.  tenders  were  accepted 
to  the  amount  of  17,50,000  rupees  at 
U.  9id,  and  U,  9^3  the  rupee,  cdl  other 
tenders  at  lower  rates  being,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  referred  to,  rejected. 
Application  was  subsequently  made  that 
the  accepted  tenders  might  be  cancelled 
on  the  ground  that  by  a  clerical  error 


the  rates  had  been  wrongly  stated,  the 
figure  "  8  "  having  been  substituted  for 
"  9,"  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  being 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  that  repre- 
sentation, consented  to  cancel  the 
tenders. 

THE  MINISTER  OP  WAR  IN  EGYPT. 

QUESTION. 

SieH.DRUMMOND  WOLFPbegged 
to  ask.  Whether  it  is  true  that  General 
Pettie  is  to  be  appointed  Minister  of 
War  in  Egypt ;  and,  whether  that  gen- 
tleman is  a  Russian  officer,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Panslavic  party  in 
Russia? 

Me.  BOURKE  requested  the  hon. 
Member  to  repeat  his  Question  on  some 
future  day. 

SLAVERY  AND  THE   SLAVE  TRADE- 
FUGITIVE  SLAVES— THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION— NOMINATION. 

Me.  DISRAELI :  I  will  announce  to 
the  House  the  names  of  the  Gentlemen 
whom  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  as  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  Her  Majesty's  engagements  with 
other  States  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  Slavery.  They  are  the 
following  :  —  Duke  of  Somerset ;  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England;  Sir 
Robert  Fhillimore;  Mr.  Justice  Archi- 
bald; Sir  Henry  Holland;  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Sir  Henry  Maine ;  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen;  Mr.  Rothery;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Mountague  Bernard;  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  Leopold 
Heath ;  and  Hon.  Alfred  Thesiger. 

SUPPLY— THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SHARES. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Supply — Considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  have  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  that  a  Vote  of  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £4,080,000  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
pay  the  purchase-money  for  shares 
which  belonged  to  the  Khedive  in 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  expenses  at- 
tendant thereon.  The  explanation  of 
this  Vote  is  in  the  printed  Faper  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  non.  Members ;  and 
I  will  shortly  state  the  effect  of  that  ez« 
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Elanation.    His  Highness  the  Khedive, 
aving  proposed  to  sell  the  whole  of  his 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  £4,000,000,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  accepted  the  propo- 
sal. His  Highness  the  Khedive's  shares 
were  supposed  at  first  to  be  177,642,  the 
number  formerly  belonging  to  him ;  but 
it  was  subsequently  found  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  sold  some  of 
them,  the  number  was  only  176,602.    A 
reduction  corresponding  with  the  reduced 
number  of  shares  was  therefore  made  in 
the  purchase-money,  bringing  it  down 
to  £3,976,582.    The  Messrs.  Eothschild 
undertook  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  Khe- 
dive,   and    in    consideration   of    their 
trouble  and  risk  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Government  will  pay  them  2J^  per  cent 
commission  on  the  purchase-money,  or 
£99,414.    A  small  balance  to  make  up 
a  round  sum  is  added  in  order  to  meet 
any  additional  expenses  which  may  have 
been  incurred.  That  arrangement,  which 
is  referred  to  in  this  Paper,  was  come  to 
by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  as  the 
Committee  are  aware,  in  the  month  of 
November  last ;  and  we  have  taken  time 
before  calling  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  subject.     An  opinion  has 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
we  should  have  done  better  to  have  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  to  call  Parliament 
together  immediately  the  bargain  had 
been  made ;  but  I  think  that,  upon  re- 
flection, most  persons  will  be  satisfied 
that,  independently  of  the  inconvenience 
which  is  always  attached  to  summoning 
Parliament  unexpectedly  in  the  winter 
season,  there  were  reasons  which  made 
it  better  that  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject should  not  be  hurried  forward.  The 
matter  was  one  which  took  the  public, 
at  all  events,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  by  surprise.    There  was  some 
natural  excitement  at  the  announcement. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  opinions  which 
were  expressed — I  may  say  in  almost 
every  quarter — at  the  moment  of  the 
announcement  that,  as  far  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  concerned,  if 
they  had  met  Parliament  immediately 
on  the  completion  of  the  transaction, 
they  would  have  received  a  very  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  support.    But  I  cannot 
help    thinking   that  complaints  might 
not  unreasonably  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
they  had  not  had  time  to  consider  so 
grave  a  matter ;  and  perhaps,  when  the 
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first  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  a  regret 
might  have  been  felt  that  more  oppor- 
tunity for  full  consideration  had  not  been 
afforded.     There  was  no  constitutional 
reason  for  the  immediate  assembling  of 
Parliament;  and,  therefore,  the  oppor- 
tunity has  now   been  given,  bodi   to 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  country 
at  large,  to  consider  this  question  in  all 
its  bearings ;  and  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion which  will  no  doubt  occur  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Vote  to-night  will  be  of 
a  more  searching  and  more  thorough 
character  than  could  possibly  have  been 
the  case  in  the  month  of  December. 
&^,  the  great  difficulty  I  feel  in  bring- 
ing this  Vote  imder  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  arises  from  my  sense  of  the 
large  mass  of  information   which  we 
have  at    our   disposal,   and  the  great 
range  of  subjects  over  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  travel,  and  my  un- 
willingness unnecessarily  to  detain  or 
to  oonj^se  the  House  by  going  into  all 
the    details    which    naturally    suggest 
themselves  to  me.    I  will  endeavour,  as 
far  as  I  can,  to  condense  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  avoid  going  over  groimd  which 
is  already  famihar  to  the  Committee.  If 
I  omit  any  points  I  shall  have  the  op- 
portimity,  I  hope — or,  rather.  Members 
of  the  Government  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity—of supplying  whatever  may  ap- 
pear to  hon.  Members  to  be  defective. 
Therefore,  I  will  proceed,  as  concisely 
as  I  can,  to  lay  before  the  Committee 
the  leading  features  of  this  transaction, 
and  the  reasons  which  have    induced 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  the 
course  they  have  pursued.     Now,  the 
great  entorprize  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  one 
which  from  its  first  inception  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  this  country.    It 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism 
and  of  many  doubts.    There  were  great 
doubts,  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
the  enterprize  was  one  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished.  There  were  doubts 
whether,  if  accomplished,  it  would  be  of 
any  advantage  to  England.    There  were 
doubts  also  whether,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  carried  through,  it  would  not  pro- 
duce political  consequences  which  might 
be  disadvantageous  to  this  country.  And 
the  result  was  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  Gt>vemment  of  England  held  aloof 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iindertaking 
from    assisting  in   its  commencement; 
and  not  only  held  aloof,  but  discouraged 
— and,  perhaps,  it  may  not  unfiurly  be 
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said,  to  some  extent  impeded — the  ope- 
rations of  ihe  projector.  I  think  that 
subsequent  events  nave  shown  that  this 
is  one  of  those  eases  in  which  the  old 
saying  applies — that  incredulity  also 
has  its  dupes,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  English  nation  had  taken  a 
somewhat  different  line  on  the  first 
commencement  of  the  undertaking,  some 
of  the  disadvantages  which  have  been 
experienced  of  late  years  might  have 
been  avoided.  However,  the  doubts 
which  were  felt — and  honestly  and  very 
naturally  felt — ^with  regard  to  this  en- 
terprize  have  been  gradually  dispelled 
under  the  influence  of  facts.  The  Canal 
has  been  made,  has  been  opened,  and 
has  been  proved  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  England ;  while  as  respects  the 
political  inconveniences  that  would  re- 
sult from  it,  they  are,  at  all  events,  as 
yet  tmdeveloped.  The  Oanal,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  fact ;  and  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  now  to  the 
position  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the 
Company  by  which  it  has  been  carried 
through.  We  all  of  us,  when  we  speak 
of  this  great  work,  most  justly  pay  the 
first  tribute  of  respect  to  the  name  of 
the  projector,  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  I  am 
most  anxious  to  speak  with  full  and  en- 
tire sympathy  and  admiration  of  that 
gentleman.  I  am  anxious  also  to  do 
justice  to  another  whose  share  in  this 
enterprize  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  left 
out  of  sight,  and  yet  it  was  not  an  in- 
considerable one.  I  refer  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  when  I  say  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  not  only  of  the  present  Vice- 
roy, but  of  his  predecessor.  Said  Pasha. 
It  was  through  the  hearty  and  energetic 
co-operation  of  these  two  great  and  emi- 
nent personages  that  this  undertaking 
has  been  brought  to  the  condition  of 
success  which  it  has  attained.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
briefly,  as  my  subject  to-night  is  mainly 
a  financial  one,  to  the  financial  position 
of  the  Company,  and  to  the  connection 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  with  it  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  I  have  seen  in 
the  pubhc  papers  and  elsewhere  very 
interesting  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company;  and  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  read  the  various  articles  and  letters 
which  have  appeared  both  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  foreign  newspapers  must,  I 
ihinki  unless  they  are  very  familiar  with 


the  details  of  such  accounts,  have  become 
a  little  perplexed  with  the  great  com- 
plication of  the  different  classes  of  capital 
and  classes  of  obligations,  and  the  dif- 
ferent relations  between  the  different 
kinds  of  securities  with  which  we  have 
been  so  abimdantly  supplied.  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  obtain  a 
concise  opinion  upon  the  actual  position 
of  the  Company,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  able  gentlemen  who  coxnpose 
the  financial  Department  of  the  Trea- 
sury, I  have  obtained  some  analysis  of 
the  position  of  the  Company.  Even  so, 
it  is  far  too  long  and  too  complicated 
for  me  to  trouble  the  Committee  with 
it ;  but  I  can  give  them  in  a  short  form 
one  or  two  of  the  results  to  which  it 
leads.  The  capital  of  the  Company — 
what  may  be  called  the  open  capital — 
was  £8,000,000  sterling,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  £8,000,000  of  capital  of  the 
Company,  there  have  been  created  bonds 
for  the  accrued  interest  of  the  share- 
holders during  the  time  when  the  re- 
ceipts were  not  sufficient  to  pay  that  in- 
terest, though  the  Canal  had  been 
opened  and  uie  work  was  in  operation, 
to  the  amount  of  £1,360,000.  There- 
fore the  capital  of  the  Company  is  placed 
at  £9,360,000.  In  addition  to  that  the 
Company  raised  loans  of  £4,480,000, 
making  together  £13,840,000.  Now,  I 
find  that  they  have  charged  to  capital, 
as  having  been  expended  on  works,  about 
£15,000,000,  and  that,  moreover,  they 
have  paid  in  interest  charged  to  capital 
about  £4,000,000  more,  making  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  £19,000,000.  But 
they  only  raised  £13,840,000,  and  the 
difference  between  what  they  have  raised 
and  what  they  have  expended  amoimts 
to  £5,160,000 — a  sum  which  was  almost 
entirelv  provided  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  More- 
over, the  Company  are  in  possession  of 
lands  granted  to  them  by  the  Khedive 
which,  after  all  they  have  had  to  8ur« 
render,  are  worth  about  £4,000,000. 
Again,  the  Committee  will  remember 
that  at  the  commencement  of  this  imder- 
taking  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  besides  the 
direct  pecuniary  aid  he  gave  to  the  Com- 
pany, agreed  to  supply  them  with  labour 
upon  cheap  terms — forced  labour,  in  fact. 
That  labour  was  supplied  for  several 
years,  but  ultimately,  in  consequence  of 
objections  taken  to  the  system,  that  as- 
sistance was  withdrawn  and  compensa- 
tion was  paid  to  the  Company  for  its 
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loss.    But  up  to  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
had  been  contributed  by  the  Khedive. 
This  amount,  on  a  rough  calculation, 
may  be  taken  at  £400,000.    Moreover, 
the  Khedive  having  forestalled  the  pay- 
ments made  by  him  imder  the  Emperor's 
award,  made  no  charge  for  discoimt, 
thus  virtually  contributing  a  further  sum 
to  the  Company  which  may  be  taken  at 
£350,000.    These  sums,  added  together, 
amount  to  £4,750,000,  so  that  we  may 
say  the   Khedive,   besides  taking  the 
shares,  supplied  the  Company  with  nearly 
£  1 0, 000, 000  of  money  or  money's  worth. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
in  some  respects  the  Canal  has  been  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Khedive,  inasmuch 
as  it  competes  with  other  modes  of  transit 
from  which  he  obtained  some  profit; 
and  it  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  found  the  Canal  a  direct 
pecuniary  loss.    But  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
that.   I  only  point  out  that  in  one  shape 
or  another  the  Company  have  received 
large  advantages  from  the  Khedive,  from 
which  he  gets  no  return.    Well,  what 
has  been  the  result  ?    The  result  to  the 
Khedive  has  been,  as  I  shall  presently 
point  out,  embarrassment.   To  the  Com- 
pany the  result,  which  is  not  imsatisfac- 
tory,  has  been  this.  They  have,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  shape  of  lands,  assets 
of  about  £4,000,000;  their  loan  liabili- 
ties amount  to  £4,480,000.    Therefore, 
their  assets,  if  realized,  are  pretty  nearly 
sufficient    to   balance    their    liabilities. 
Thus  they  have  their  capital  disengaged 
and  their  net  profits,  whatever  they  may 
be,  available  lor  dividends.    Well,  now 
I  may  be  asked.  What  are  these  net 
profits  and  how  far  is  the  Company  sol- 
vent and  successful  ?    Upon  that  point 
I  think  the  figures,  and  they  are  very 
few,  which  I  shall  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee, show  the  Company  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  to  be  making  very  satisfactory 
progress.    I  have  liere  a  statement  of 
the  business  of  the  Canal,  taken  from 
the  Company's  annual   reports  for  the 
years  1870-74,  that  for  1875  not  having 
yet  come  to  hand.     I  will  only  trouble 
the  Committee  with  the  net  results  in 
each  year.     In  1870  there  was  a  deficit 
of  £383,570.    The  following  year  the 
deficit  had  been  reduced  to   £105,700. 
In  1 872  the  deficit  disappears  altogether, 
and  there  is  a  small  surplus  of  £82,851. 
The  fourth  year  the  surplus  amounts  to 
£299,397,  and  during  the  last  year  it 
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has  risen  to  £322,343.  I  believe  the 
result  for  the  present  year  is  likely  to 
be  more  favourable  still,  and  that  it  is 
such  as  to  show  that  the  Company  are 
in  a  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Now,  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Canal  to  this  country,  1  will 
just  call  attention  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  ships  passing  through 
it.  I  find  that  these  figures  have  been 
advancing  with  very  great  rapidity.  In 
the  first  of  the  years  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, 319  British  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  291,000,  passed  through  the  Canal. 
Those  numbers  steadily  advanced  year 
by  year,  till  in  1874  we  find  the  number 
of  ships  898,  and  their  total  tonnage 
1,209,000.  The  following  year  the  num- 
ber of  ships  appears  as  884,  and  their 
tonnage  1,221,000,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  probably  1,500,000  of  British 
tonnage  will  have  passed  through  the 
Canal.  Without  going  into  further  de- 
tails, these  figures  show  very  conclusively 
that  the  Canal  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  British  commerce.  I  will  just  add 
this  one  fact — that  the  proportion  which 
British  tonnage  bears  to  foreign  appears 
for  iMt  year  and  the  year  before  73  per 
cent,  to  which  it  had  increased  from  67 
per  cent  in  the  first  year.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  quite  doing  justice  to 
the  advantages  which  this  means  of  com- 
munication confers  upon  us  if  I  did  not 
also  lay  before  the  Committee  a  very  re- 
markable statement  made  to  me  on  the 
part  of  the  India  Office.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  Committee  a 
short  extract  from  this  memorandum — 

"  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1869.  Its  influence  on  our  relations 
with  India  is  twofold — administratiye  and  com- 
mercial. The  administration  has  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  facilities  afforded  for  the 
transport  of  troops  to  and  from  India.  Instead 
of  the  service  bemg  conducted  with  two  vessels 
plying  between  Southampton  and  Alexandria, 
and  three  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  the  ships 
are  now  sent  the  whole  way  to  and  from  India. 
By  this  course  it  is  possible  to  make  ten  instead 
of  eight  voyages  every  season,  and  consequently 
to  convey  25  per  cent  more  troops ;  while,  when 
— as  happens  this  year — the  number  of  the 
reliefs  is  .somewhat  reduced,  .the  whole  Ber\'ico 
can  be  performed  by  four  instead  of  five  ships, 
the  other  being  kept  in  reserve  at  small  expense, 
or  lent  to  the  Imperial  Government.  During 
the  summer  also  there  are  five  instead  of  two 
ships  at  home  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
disembarkation  and  re-embarkation  of  the  troops 
and  their  baggage  in  Egy]^t  is  avoided — a  point 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  case  of  women 
and  children,  and  especially  of  invalids,  who 
used  to  be  sent  round  the  Cape  in  order  to  escape 
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the  trials  of  the  land  route.  The  ships  can  be 
easily  and  more  economically  examined  in  Eng- 
land, and  any  repairs  or  improvements  efifected, 
instead  of  their  ha\'ing  to  be  brought  home 
specially  round  the  Cape.  The  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  full  complement  of  officers  and 
men  in  all  the  ships  during  the  summer  is 
removed,  and  a  great  reduction  effected  in  the 
expenditure  for  repairs,  stores,  mess,  and  provi- 
sions ;  while  the  coal  depots  at  Suez  and  Aden 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  stock  at  Bombay 
greatly  reduced,  a  measure  resulting  in  a  large 
saving,  since  the  freight  of  coal  to  Port  Said  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  conveying  it  round 
the  Cape  to  India  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  hospital 
at  Suez  has  been  abolished,  and  the  staff  both  at 
that  place  and  at  Bombay  reduced.  As  regards 
the  despatch  of  stores  to  India  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  the  convenience  of  the  Canal  is 
very  great.  It  is  true  that  the  charge  for 
freight  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  steamers  and  to  the  hea\'y  Canal  dues ;  ibut 
there  is  a  great  practical  gain  in  consequence  of 
the  much  shorter  time  within  which  the  stores 
can  reach  India  in  case  of  emergency,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  longer  time  afforded  for 
obtaining  them  economically  when  there  is  no 
great  hurry,  on  the  other.  Under  the  former 
system  the  cost  of  sending  stores  overland 
through  Egypt  was  very  heavy,  when  pressing 
necessity  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  step." 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Canal ; 
but  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  on 
this  head.  I  have  preferred  to  point  out 
its  administrative  advantages,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are 
not  merely  interested  for  the  sake  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  also  with  respect  to 
our  communication  with  our  Indian  Em- 
pire; and  when  the  question  is  asked 
whether  there  is  any  use  in  making  a 
sacrifice  to  keep  open  the  road  to  our 
Eastern  dominions,  and  whether  we  are 
only  thinking  of  time  of  war  and  the 
mode  of  providing  against  a  possible  in- 
terruption of  this  communication,  I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  Committee  that 
there  is  an  important  public  service  con- 
tinually going  on  between  England  and 
the  East  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  mat  we  should  make 
the  best  provision  we  can  for  securing 
an  uninterrupted  passage  to  India  and 
our  Eastern  possessions.  It  has  been 
said  that  what  we  should  have  to  do  in 
time  of  war  as  the  owners  of  a  certain 
number  of  shares  would  be  precisely 
what  we  should  have  to  do  if  we  did  not 
own  shares  at  all — that  is  to  say,  we 
should  have  to  use  force.  But  I  am  not 
contemplating  times  of  war  when  we 
might  nave  to  resort  to  force.  I  am 
speaking  of  times  wholly  independent  of 
European  complications.    I  will  point 


out  to  the  Committee  one  advantage  of 
great  importance  to .  us  which  we  gain 
by  having  free  access  to  this  passage. 
Some  hon.  Members  may  remember  a 
difficulty  which  arose  some  years  ago  in 
relation  to  one  of  our  colonies.  They 
may  remember  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection on  the  Eed  Eiver,  and  that  the 
Canadian  Government  had  occasion  to 
send  troops  from  Canada  to  put  down 
that  outbreak,  and  a  difficulty  £urose  in 
sending  those  troops  because  they  had 
to  pass  through  a  canal,  which  was  closed 
against  them,  being  under  foreign  in- 
fluence. The  same  kind  of  difficulty 
might  arise  on  an  occasion  of  our  having 
to  send  troops  to  the  East  in  a  matter  in 
which  no  European  Power  was  inte- 
rested. We  might  have  to  send  troops 
to  suppress  a  mutiny  in  India  or  to  take 
part  in  operations  in  some  portion  of  the 
East,  and  it  is  of  very  ffreat  importance 
that  we  shoidd  not  be  li^le  to  be  stopped 
by  difficulties  if  we  can  prevent  them 
arising,  I  am  aware,  as  I  have  just 
heard  said,  that  the  purchase  of  the 
shares  would  not  prevent  it,  but  I  shall 
deal  with  that  point  presently.  I  will 
return,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me, 
to  the  history  of  the  Canal.  It  was  started 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement; and  although  the  enter- 
prize  was  completed,  for  the  first  few 
years,  as  the  statement  just  read  will 
show,  it  was  not  financially  profitable ; 
and,  moreover,  there  were  fears  enter- 
tained that  the  Canal  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  keep  it  in  order  thgm  had 
been  reckoned  upon,  and  that  large  and 
costly  works  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken in  order  to  maintain  the  access  to 
Port  Said.  Consequently  the  Company 
were  anxious  to  take  some  steps  which 
would  enable  them  to  improve  their  re- 
ceipts. M.  de  Lesseps  came  over  here. 
He  was  anxious  to  seek  co-operation  in 
England.  His  feelings  towards  England 
with  reference  to  the  Canal  were  not  al- 
together satisfactory ;  but  M.  de  Lesseps, 
although  he  might  feel  more  or  less 
pleased  with  England  —  although  he 
might  feel  more  or  less  of  that  jealousy 
which  we  attribute  to  Frenchmen,  and 
which  perhaps  we  have  done  something 
to  provoke— was,  at  all  events,  in  this 
case  entitled  to  a  groat  deal  of  praise. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his  feel- 
ings on  such  points  as  these,  one  feeling 
I  believe  to  be  paramount  in  his  mind, 
and  that  is,  a  feeling  which  the  artist 
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loss.    But  up  to  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
had  been  contributed  by  the  Khedive. 
This  amount,  on  a  rbugh  calculation, 
may  be  taken  at  £400,000.    Moreover, 
the  Khedive  having  forestalled  the  pay- 
ments made  by  him  under  the  Emperor's 
award,  made  no  charge  for  discount, 
thus  virtually  contributing  a  further  sum 
to  the  Company  which  may  be  taken  at 
£350,000.    These  sums,  added  together, 
amount  to  £4,750,000,  so  that  we  may 
say  the   Khedive,   besides   taking  the 
shares,  supplied  the  Company  with  nearly 
£10,000,000  of  money  or  money's  worth. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
in  some  respects  the  Canal  has  been  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Khedive,  inasmuch 
as  it  competes  with  other  modes  of  transit 
from  which  he  obtained  some  profit; 
and  it  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  found  the  Canal  a  direct 
pecuniary  loss.    But  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
that.   I  only  point  out  that  in  one  shape 
or  another  the  Company  have  received 
large  advantages  from  the  Khedive,  from 
which  he  gets  no  return.    Well,  what 
has  been  the  result  ?    The  result  to  the 
Khedive  has  been,  as  I  shall  presently 
point  out,  embarrassment.   To  the  Com- 
pany the  result,  which  is  not  unsatisfac- 
tory, has  been  this.  They  have,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  shape  of  lands,  assets 
of  about  £4,000,000 ;  their  loan  liabili- 
ties amount  to  £4,480,000.    Therefore, 
their  assets,  if  realized,  are  pretty  nearly 
sufficient    to   balance    their    liabilities. 
Thus  they  have  their  capital  disengaged 
and  their  net  profits,  whatever  they  may 
be,  available  for  dividends.    Well,  now 
I  may  be  asked.  What  are  these  net 
profits  and  how  far  is  the  Company  sol- 
vent and  successful  ?    Upon  that  point 
I  think  the  figures,  and  they  are  very 
few,  which  I  shall  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee, show  the  Company  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  to  be  making  very  satisfactory 
progress.     I  have  here  a  statement  of 
the  business  of  the  Canal,  taken  from 
the  Company's  annual   reports  for  the 
years  1870-74,  that  for  1875  not  having 
yet  come  to  hand.     I  will  only  trouble 
the  Committee  with  the  net  results  in 
each  year.     In  1870  there  was  a  deficit 
of  £383,570.    The  following  year  the 
deficit  had  been  reduced  to  £105,700. 
In  1872  the  deficit  disappears  altogether, 
and  there  is  a  small  surplus  of  £82,851. 
The  fourth  year  the  surplus  amounts  to 
£299,397,  and  during  the  last  year  it 
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has  risen  to  £322,343.  I  believe  the 
result  for  the  present  year  is  likely  to 
be  more  favourable  stiU,  and  that  it  is 
such  as  to  show  that  the  Company  are 
in  a  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Now,  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Canal  to  this  country,  I  will 
just  call  attention  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  ships  passing  through 
it.  I  find  that  these  figures  have  been 
advancing  with  very  great  rapidity.  In 
the  first  of  the  years  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, 319  British  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  291,000,  passed  through  the  Canal. 
Those  numbers  steadily  advanced  year 
by  year,  till  in  1874  we  find  the  number 
of  ships  898,  and  their  total  tonnage 
1,209,000.  The  following  year  the  num- 
ber of  ships  appears  as  884,  and  their 
tonnage  1,221,000,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  probably  1,500,000  of  British 
tonnage  will  have  passed  through  the 
Canal.  Without  going  into  further  de- 
tails, these  figures  show  very  conclusively 
that  the  Canal  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  British  commerce.  I  will  just  add 
this  one  fact — that  the  proportion  which 
British  tonnage  bears  to  foreign  appears 
for  last  year  and  the  year  before  73  per 
cent,  to  which  it  had  increased  from  67 
per  cent  in  the  first  year.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  quite  doing  justice  to 
the  advantages  which  this  means  of  com- 
munication confers  upon  us  if  I  did  not 
also  lay  before  the  Committee  a  very  re- 
markable statement  made  to  me  on  the 
part  of  the  India  Office.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  Committee  a 
short  extract  from  this  memorandum — 

"  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1869.  Its  influence  on  our  relations 
with  India  is  twofold — administratiYe  and  com- 
merciaL  The  administration  has  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  facilities  afforded  for  the 
transport  of  troops  to  and  from  India.  Instead 
of  the  service  bemg  conducted  with  two  vessels 
plying  between  Southampton  and  Alexandria, 
and  three  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  the  ships 
are  now  sent  the  whole  way  to  and  from  India. 
By  this  course  it  is  possible  to  make  ten  instead 
of  eight  voyages  every  season,  and  consequently 
to  convey  25  per  cent  more  troops ;  while,  when 
— as  happens  this  year — the  number  of  the 
roUefs  is  .somewhat  reduced,  .the  whole  sorvico 
can  be  performed  by  four  instead  of  five  ships, 
the  other  being  kept  in  reserve  at  small  expense, 
or  lent  to  the  Imperial  Government.  During 
the  summer  also  there  are  five  instead  of  two 
ships  at  home  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
disembarkation  and  re-embarkation  of  the  troops 
and  their  baggage  in  Egy^t  is  avoided — a  point 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  case  of  women 
and  children,  and  especially  of  invalids,  who 
used  to  be  sent  round  the  Cape  in  order  to  escape 
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the  trials  of  the  land  route.  The  ships  can  he 
easily  and  more  economically  examined  in  Eng- 
land, and  any  repairs  or  improvements  efifected, 
instead  of  their  having  to  he  hrought  home 
specially  round  the  Cape.  The  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  full  complement  of  officers  and 
men  in  all  the  ships  during  the  summer  is 
removed,  and  a  great  reduction  efifected  in  the 
expenditure  for  repairs,  stores,  mess,  and  provi- 
sions ;  while  the  coal  depots  at  Suez  and  Aden 
have  heen  given  up,  and  the  stock  at  Bomhay 
greatly  reduced,  a  measure  resulting  in  a  large 
8a\ing,  since  the  freight  of  coal  to  Port  Said  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  conveying  it  round 
the  Cape  to  India  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  hospital 
at  Suez  has  heen  aholished,  and  the  staff  hoth  at 
that  place  and  at  Bombay  reduced.  As  regards 
the  despatch  of  stores  to  India  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  the  convenience  of  the  Canal  is 
very  great.  It  is  true  that  the  charge  for 
freight  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  steamers  and  to  the  heaxy  Canal  dues ;  ibut 
there  is  a  great  practical  gain  in  consequence  of 
the  much  shorter  time  within  which  the  stores 
can  reach  India  in  case  of  emergency,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  longer  time  afforded  for 
obtaining  them  economically  when  there  is  no 
g^reat  hurry,  on  the  other.  Under  the  former 
system  the  cost  of  sending  stores  overland 
through  Egypt  was  very  heavy,  when  pressing 
necessity  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  stop." 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Canal ; 
but  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  on 
this  head.  I  have  preferred  to  point  out 
its  administrative  advantages,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are 
not  merely  interested  for  the  sake  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  also  with  respect  to 
our  communication  with  our  Indian  Em- 
pire; and  when  the  question  is  asked 
whether  there  is  any  use  in  making  a 
sacrifice  to  keep  open  the  road  to  our 
Eastern  dominions,  and  whether  we  are 
only  thinking  of  time  of  war  and  the 
mode  of  providing  against  a  possible  in- 
terruption of  this  communication,  I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  Committee  that 
there  is  an  important  public  service  con- 
tinually going  on  between  England  and 
the  East  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  we  should  make 
the  best  provision  we  can  for  securing 
an  uninterrupted  passage  to  India  and 
our  Eastern  possessions.  It  has  been 
said  that  what  we  should  have  to  do  in 
time  of  war  as  the  owners  of  a  certain 
number  of  shares  would  be  precisely 
what  we  should  have  to  do  if  we  did  not 
own  shares  at  all — that  is  to  say,  we 
should  have  to  use  force.  But  I  am  not 
contemplating  times  of  war  when  we 
might  nave  to  resort  to  force.  I  am 
speaking  of  times  wholly  independent  of 
European  complications.    I  will  point 


out  to  the  Committee  one  advemtage  of 
great  importance  to.  us  which  we  gain 
by  having  free  access  to  this  passage. 
Some  hon.  Members  may  remember  a 
difficulty  which  arose  some  years  ago  in 
relation  to  one  of  our  colonies.  They 
may  remember  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection on  the  Eed  Eiver,  and  that  the 
Canadian  Government  had  occasion  to 
send  troops  from  Canada  to  put  down 
that  outbreak,  and  a  difficulty  arose  in 
sending  those  troops  because  they  had 
to  pass  through  a  canal,  which  was  closed 
against  them,  being  under  foreign  in- 
fluence. The  same  kind  of  difficulty 
might  arise  on  an  occasion  of  our  having 
to  send  troops  to  the  East  in  a  matter  in 
which  no  European  Power  was  inte- 
rested. We  might  have  to  send  troops 
to  suppress  a  mutiny  in  India  or  to  take 
part  in  operations  in  some  portion  of  the 
East,  and  it  is  of  very  ffreat  importance 
that  we  should  not  be  li^le  to  be  stopped 
by  difficulties  if  we  can  prevent  them 
arising.  I  am  aware,  as  I  have  just 
heard  said,  that  the  purchase  of  the 
shades  would  not  prevent  it,  but  I  shall 
deal  with  that  point  presently.  I  will 
return,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me, 
to  the  liistory  of  the  Canal.  It  was  started 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement; and  although  the  enter- 
prize  was  completed,  for  the  first  few 
years,  as  the  statement  just  read  will 
show,  it  was  not  financially  profitable ; 
and,  moreover,  there  were  fears  enter- 
tained that  the  Canal  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  keep  it  in  order  than  had 
been  reckoned  upon,  and  that  large  and 
costly  works  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken in  order  to  maintain  the  access  to 
Port  Said.  Consequently  the  Companv 
were  anxious  to  take  some  steps  which 
would  enable  them  to  improve  their  re- 
ceipts. M.  de  Lesseps  came  over  here. 
He  was  anxious  to  seek  co-operation  in 
England.  His  feelings  towards  England 
with  reference  to  the  Canal  were  not  al- 
together satisfactory ;  but  M.  de  Lesseps, 
although  he  might  feel  more  or  less 
pleased  with  England  —  although  he 
might  feel  more  or  less  of  that  jealousy 
which  we  attribute  to  Frenchmen,  and 
which  perhaps  we  have  done  something 
to  provoke — was,  at  all  events,  in  this 
case  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  praise. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his  feel- 
ings on  such  points  as  these,  one  feeling 
I  believe  to  be  paramount  in  his  mind, 
and  that  is,  a  j^oling  which  tho  artist 
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loss.    But  up  to  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
had  been  contributed  by  the  Khedive. 
This  amount,  on  a  rbugh  calculation, 
may  be  taken  at  £400,000.    Moreover, 
the  Khedive  having  forestalled  the  pay- 
ments made  by  him  under  the  Emperor's 
award,  made  no  charge  for  discount, 
thus  virtually  contributing  a  further  sum 
to  the  Company  which  may  be  taken  at 
£350,000.    These  sums,  added  together, 
amount  to  £4,750,000,  so  that  we  may 
say  the   Khedive,  besides  taking  the 
shares,  supplied  the  Compemy  with  nearly 
£10,000,000  of  money  or  money's  worth. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
in  some  respects  the  Canal  has  been  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Khedive,  inasmuch 
as  it  competes  with  other  modes  of  transit 
from  which  he  obtained  some  profit; 
and  it  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  found  the  Canal  a  direct 
pecuniary  loss.    But  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
that.    I  only  point  out  that  in  one  shape 
or  another  the  Company  have  received 
large  advantages  from  the  Khedive,  from 
which  he  gets  no  return.    Well,  what 
has  been  the  result  ?    The  result  to  the 
Khedive  has  been,  as  I  shall  presently 
point  out,  embarrassment.   To  the  Com- 
pemy  the  result,  which  is  not  imsatisfac- 
tory,  has  been  this.  They  have,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  shape  of  lands,  assets 
of  about  £4,000,000;  their  loan  liabili- 
ties  amount  to  £4,480,000.    Therefore, 
their  assets,  if  realized,  are  pretty  nearly 
sufficient    to   balance    their    liabilities. 
Thus  they  have  their  capital  disengaged 
and  their  net  profits,  whatever  they  may 
be,  available  for  dividends.    Well,  now 
I  may  be  asked.  What  are  these  net 
profits  and  how  far  is  the  Company  sol- 
vent and  successful  ?    Upon  that  point 
I  think  the  figures,  and  they  are  very 
few,  which  I  shall  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee, show  the  Company  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  to  be  making  very  satisfactory 
progress.     I  have  "here  a  statement  of 
the  business  of  the  Canal,  t£iken  from 
the  Company's  annual   reports  for  the 
years  1870-74,  that  for  1875  not  having 
yet  come  to  hand.     I  will  only  trouble 
the  Committee  with  the  net  results  in 
each  year.     In  1870  there  was  a  deficit 
of  £383,570.    The  following  year  the 
deficit  had  been  reduced  to  £105,700. 
In  1872  the  deficit  disappears  altogether, 
and  there  is  a  small  surplus  of  £82,851. 
The  fourth  year  the  surplus  amounts  to 
£299,397,  and  during  the  last  year  it 
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has  risen  to  £322,343.  I  believe  the 
result  for  the  present  year  is  likely  to 
be  more  favourable  still,  and  that  it  is 
such  as  to  show  that  the  Company  are 
in  a  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Now,  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Ctmal  to  this  country,  i  will 
just  call  attention  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  ships  passing  through 
it.  I  find  that  these  figures  have  been 
advancing  with  very  great  rapidity.  In 
the  first  of  the  years  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, 319  British  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  291,000,  passed  through  the  Canal. 
Those  numbers  steadily  advanced  year 
by  year,  till  in  1874  we  find  the  number 
of  ships  898,  and  their  total  tonnage 
1,209,000.  The  following  year  the  num- 
ber of  ships  appears  as  884,  and  their 
tonnage  1,221,000,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  probably  1,500,000  of  British 
tonnage  will  have  passed  through  the 
Canal.  Without  going  into  farther  de- 
tails, these  figures  show  very  conclusively 
that  the  Canal  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  British  commerce.  I  will  just  add 
this  one  fact — that  the  proportion  which 
British  tonnage  bears  to  foreign  appears 
for  last  year  and  the  year  before  73  per 
cent,  to  which  it  had  increased  from  67 
per  cent  in  the  first  year.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  quite  doing  justice  to 
the  advantages  which  this  means  of  com- 
munication confers  upon  us  if  I  did  not 
also  lay  before  the  Committee  a  very  re- 
markable statement  made  to  me  on  the 
part  of  the  India  Office.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  Committee  a 
short  extract  from  this  memorandum — 

"  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1869.  Its  influence  on  our  relations 
with  India  is  twofold — administratiTe  and  com- 
mercial. The  administration  has  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  facilities  afforded  for  the 
transport  of  troops  to  and  from  India.  Instead 
of  the  service  being  conducted  with  two  vessels 
pljring  between  Southampton  and  Alexandria, 
and  three  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  the  ships 
are  now  sent  the  whole  way  to  and  from  India. 
By  this  course  it  is  possible  to  make  ten  instead 
of  eight  voyages  every  season,  and  consequently 
to  convey  25  per  cent  more  troops ;  while,  when 
— as  happens  this  year — the  number  of  tho 
reliefs  is  .somewhat  reduced,  .the  whole  sorvicu 
can  bo  performed  by  four  instead  of  five  ships, 
the  other  being  kept  in  reserve  at  small  expenhc, 
or  lent  to  the  Imperial  Government.  During 
tho  summer  also  there  are  five  instead  of  two 
ships  at  home  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
disembarkation  and  re-embarkation  of  the  troops 
and  their  baggage  in  Egy^t  is  avoided — a  point 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  case  of  women 
and  children,  and  especially  of  invalids,  who 
used  to  be  sent  round  the  Cape  in  order  to  escape 
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the  trials  of  the  land  route.  The  ships  can  be 
easily  and  more  economically  examined  in  Eng- 
land, and  any  repairs  or  improvements  efifected, 
instead  of  their  having  to  be  brought  home 
specially  round  the  Cape.  The  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  full  complement  of  officers  and 
men  in  all  the  ships  during  the  summer  is 
removed,  and  a  great  reduction  effected  in  the 
expenditure  for  repairs,  stores,  mess,  and  provi- 
sions ;  while  the  coal  depots  at  Suez  and  Aden 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  stock  at  Bombay 
greatly  reduced,  a  measure  resulting  in  a  large 
saving,  since  the  freight  of  coal  to  Port  Said  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  conveying  it  round 
the  Cape  to  India  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  hospital 
at  Suez  has  been  abolished,  and  the  staff  both  at 
that  place  and  at  Bombay  reduced.  As  regards 
the  despatch  of  stores  to  India  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  the  convenience  of  the  Canal  is 
very  great.  It  is  true  that  the  charge  for 
freight  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  steamers  and  to  the  hea^'y  Canal  dues ;  ibut 
there  is  a  great  practical  gain  in  consequence  of 
the  much  shorter  time  within  which  the  stores 
can  reach  India  in  case  of  emergency,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  longer  time  afforded  for 
obtaining  them  economically  when  there  is  no 
great  hurry,  on  the  other.  Under  the  former 
system  the  cost  of  sending  stores  overland 
through  Egypt  was  veiy  heavy,  when  pressing 
necessity  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  step." 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Canal ; 
but  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  on 
this  head.  I  have  preferred  to  point  out 
its  administrative  advantages,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are 
not  merely  interested  for  the  sake  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  also  with  respect  to 
our  communication  with  our  Indian  Em- 
pire; and  when  the  question  is  asked 
whether  there  is  any  use  in  making  a 
sacrifice  to  keep  open  the  road  to  our 
Eastern  dominions,  and  whether  we  are 
only  thinking  of  time  of  war  and  the 
mode  of  providing  against  a  possible  in- 
terruption of  this  communication,  I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  Committee  that 
there  is  an  important  public  service  con- 
tinually going  on  between  England  and 
the  East  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  we  should  make 
the  best  provision  we  can  for  securing 
an  uninterrupted  passage  to  India  and 
our  Eastern  possessions.  It  has  been 
said  that  what  we  should  have  to  do  in 
time  of  war  as  the  owners  of  a  certain 
number  of  shares  would  be  precisely 
what  we  should  have  to  do  if  we  did  not 
own  shares  at  all — that  is  to  say,  we 
should  have  to  use  force.  But  I  am  not 
contemplating  times  of  war  when  we 
might  nave  to  resort  to  force.  I  am 
speaking  of  times  wholly  independent  of 
European  complications.    I  will  point 


out  to  the  Committee  one  advantage  of 
great  importance  to.  us  which  we  gain 
by  having  free  access  to  this  passage. 
Some  hon.  Members  may  remember  a 
difficulty  which  arose  some  years  ago  in 
relation  to  one  of  our  colonies.  They 
may  remember  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection on  the  Eed  River,  and  that  the 
Canadian  Government  had  occasion  to 
send  troops  from  Canada  to  put  down 
that  outbreak,  and  a  difficulty  £urose  in 
sending  those  troops  because  they  had 
to  pass  through  a  canal,  which  was  closed 
against  them,  being  under  foreign  in- 
fluence. The  same  kind  of  difficulty 
might  arise  on  an  occasion  of  our  having 
to  send  troops  to  the  East  in  a  matter  in 
which  no  European  Power  was  inte- 
rested. We  might  have  to  send  troops 
to  suppress  a  mutiny  in  India  or  to  take 
part  in  operations  in  some  portion  of  the 
East,  and  it  is  of  very  ffreat  importance 
that  we  should  not  be  UMe  to  be  stopped 
by  difficulties  if  we  can  prevent  them 
arising.  I  am  aware,  as  I  have  just 
heard  said,  that  the  purchase  of  the 
shares  would  not  prevent  it,  but  I  shall 
deal  with  that  point  presently.  I  will 
return,  if  the  Committee  will  aUow  me, 
to  the  history  of  the  Canal.  It  was  started 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement; and  although  iJhe  enter- 
prize  was  completed,  for  the  first  few 
years,  as  the  statement  just  read  will 
show,  it  was  not  financially  profitable  ; 
and,  moreover,  there  were  fears  enter- 
tained that  the  Canal  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  keep  it  in  order  than  had 
been  reckoned  upon,  and  that  large  and 
costly  works  would  have  to  be  imder- 
taken  in  order  to  maintain  the  access  to 
Port  Said.  Consequently  the  Company 
were  anxious  to  take  some  steps  which 
would  enable  them  to  improve  their  re- 
ceipts. M.  de  Lesseps  came  over  here. 
He  was  anxious  to  seek  co-operation  in 
England.  His  feelings  towards  England 
with  reference  to  the  Canal  were  not  al- 
together satisfactory ;  but  M.  de  Lesseps, 
although  he  might  feel  more  or  less 
pleased  with  England  —  although  ho 
might  feel  more  or  less  of  that  jealousy 
which  we  attribute  to  Frenchmen,  and 
which  perhaps  we  have  done  something 
to  provoke— was,  at  all  events,  in  this 
case  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  praise. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his  feel- 
ings on  such  points  as  these,  one  feeling 
I  believe  to  be  paramount  in  his  mind, 
and  that  is,  a  j^eling  which  the  artist 
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has  for  the  work  of  liis  own  creation. 
He  loved  the  Canal ;  he  felt  that  his  name 
was  associated  with  that  great  work, 
and  he  had  an  earnest  desire  that  that 
great  work  should  not  perish.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  success  of  that 
work.  He  was  ready  to  make  friends 
with  England.  He  was  ready  to  go  to 
war  with  England,  so  far  as  a  director 
can  go  to  war.  He  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing to  secure  that  which  was  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  Canal.  Well,  he 
came  over  here  and  he  made  proposals 
which  were  discussed  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  time.  The  proposals 
were  not  made  at  a  favourable  time. 
The  price  of  the  shares  was  very  low, 
and  perhaps  a  little  help  at  that  time 
would  have  been  acceptable ;  but  the 
Government  decided  that  they  could  not 
entertain  the  proposals  which  M.  de 
Lesseps  had  made,  so  that  they  then 
came  to  nothing.  M.  de  Lesseps  then 
tried  other  measures ;  he  tried  to  get  the 
charge  which  he  was  authorized  to  lay 
upon  vessels  raised.  Of  course  that  was 
an  attempt  against  which  England  was 
bound  to  protest,  and  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  passed ;  a  great  many 
difiS.culties  had  to  be  encountered,  and 
ultlpGiately  a  ^onforgnce  was  held  at  Cpa^ 
stantfnbple.  An  arrangenrentl^us'cbme 
to  by  the  Representatives  of  the  nations 
there  assembled ;  and  while  M.  de  Les- 
seps was  obliged  to  give  way  on  many 
points  with  regard  to  which  he  advanced 
his  contentions,  at  the  same  time  terms 
were  arrived  at  by  which  he  was  author- 
ized to  levy  a  certain  limited  amount  of 
surtax  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
Canal.  The  object  of  that  surtax  was 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenditure  re- 
quired for  the  Canal.  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  never  satisfied  with  that.  He  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  he  attempted  some 
time  ago  to  resist  fit.  Of  course,  his 
opposition  was  overborne,  but  it  was 
overborne  by  means  which,  I  consider, 
it  is  undesirable  to  call  into  operation 
more  often  than  can  be  helped — that  is, 
by  our  invoking  the  assistance  and  active 
interference  of  the  Porte  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  We  were  right  in  invoking 
that  assistemce,  and  they  were  right  in 
giving  it ;  and  that  is  the  ultima  ratio  to 
which  you  must  have  recourse  when 
difficulties  such  as  those  with  which  we 
were  met  arise.  But  it  hardly  needs 
that  I  should  show  how  unsatisfactory  it 
is  to  invoke  such  interference  more  fre- 
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quently  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  tiie  question  still  arises — what  was 
the  position  of  the  concern,  and  what 
were  the  probabilities  that  it  would  be 
financially  a  successful  undertaking,  and 
what  were  the  probabilities  of  any  further 
large  amount  of  expenditure  being  re- 
quired? Upon  that  subject  we  have 
had — as  our  Predecessors  have  had — 
many  causes  for  anxious  consideration 
and  reflection.  I  may  say,  for  myself,  I 
had  not  been  in  office  many  months  when 
serious  representations  were  made,  and 
proposals  involving  questions  of  loans, 
questions  of  guarantees,  and  other  ques- 
tions were  brought  forward,  all  of  which 
pointed  to  the  probable  necessity  of  some 
very  large  expenditure  being  required 
within  a  short  time.  I  should  like  now 
to  mention  to  the  Committee  that  from 
the  earliest  period,  I  think,  of  these  dis- 
cussions, we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  of  very 
great  ability  and  long  connection  with 
this  matter — I  mean  Colonel  Stokes. 
Colonel  Stokes,  who  is  an  officer  of  En- 
^neers,  was  originally  employed  on  the 
Commission  for  the  regulation  of  the 
navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
and  he  has  since  been  employed  at  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  him 
every  facility  on  the  subject  ana  consult 
him  freely  and  confidentially  on  every 
phase  of  the  matter,  so  that  he  has  been 
to  us  a  very  admirable  book  of  refe- 
rence upon  all  questions  connected  with 
the  Canal.  Now,  of  course,  on  this  par- 
ticidar  question  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  Canal,  Colonel  Stokes's  testimony 
would  be  of  great  value ;  and  it  is  with 
very  g^eat  satisfaction  that  I  have  found 
Colonel  Stokes's  reports  as  to  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  for 
dredging  have  of  late  been  more  and 
more  cheerful,  and  that  the  probability 
of  a  very  large  outlay  being  needed  for 
securing  access  to  Port  Said  has  become 
less  ana  less.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  another  year  or  two  will  bring 
forth;  but  as  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  not  exceedingly  probable  that  any 
very  large  or  gigantic  expenditure  will 
be  called  for  for  purposes  of  that  kind. 
We  found  that  the  Canal  was  in  good 
order ;  we  found  that  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  was  threatened  were  at  all 
events  smoothed  over ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  autumn  those  who  had  the 
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success  of  the  Canal  at  heart  were  in 
good  spirits^  and  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  things.    But  in  the  meantime  let  us 
go  back  to  the  position  of  the  Khedive. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Khedive 
had  been  continually  increasing,  as  such 
difficulties  are  apt  to  do.    It  would  not 
be  correct  to.  say  that  the  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  Suez  Canal  had  been 
altogether  the  cause  of  these  difficulties, 
but  it  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to- 
words  them.    The  Khedive,  who  is  a 
man  of  a  very  ardent  temperament — ^very 
keen  indeed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  country,  and  ready  to  expend  money 
not  merely  upon  frivolous  luxuries,  but 
upon  works  which  are  intended,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  are  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country — had  been  outspending  himself. 
The  consequence  was,  he  was  pressed 
for  money.    Not  only  was  that  the  case, 
but  the  financial  administration  of  Egypt 
is  in  an  imsatisfactory  condition,  and  the 
manner  in  which  his  finances  have  been 
guided  has  not  been  such  as  to  do  fair 
and  full  justice  to  his  resolves.     The 
ready  means  which  presented  itself  to 
him  was  to  part  with  or  mortgage  the 
property  which  he   possessed.      There 
were  always  people  ready  to  lend  the 
money  on  terms  very  much  more  to  their 
advantage  than    to  his.      There  were 
people  who  would  purchase  his  property, 
but  on  terms  rather  more  favourable  to 
the  buyer  than  to  the  seller.    Now,  his 
property  was  not  only  important  to  him 
as  tne  Ruler  of  Egypt,  but  it  was  more 
or  less  of  international  importance,  con- 
sisting, as  it  did,  of  railways,  and  har- 
bours,  and    other    imdertakings   in    a 
country  which  is  on  the  highway  of  the 
world;  and  it  was  to  be  deprecated  that 
the  Khedive  should  divest  himself  of  it, 
and  that  it  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  only  desire  to  make  as 
much  money  of  it  as  they  could.    The 
Khedive,  I  would  point  out,  has  fre- 
quently parted  with  property  at  a  mo- 
ment of  pressure  at  what  I  cannot  help 
feeling  was  much  less  than  its  real  value. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
were  such  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Let  me  just  give  as  an  illustration  the 
result  of  his  parting  with  these  coupons, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  of 
which  we  shall  hear  so  much  more.     I 
mean  the  coupons  on  the  shares  which 
we  bought.    The  Khedive  found  him- 
self to  be  indebted  to  the  Company  in  a 


sum  of  30,000,000  francs.    He  had  to 
raise  that  money,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  occurred  to  him  to  raise  it  was  by 
cutting  off  the  coupons  of  his  176,000 
shares  for  twenty-five  years  and  handing 
them  over  to  the  Compemy.    The  Com- 
pany, in  place  of  these  176,000  coupons, 
issued  120,000  diUgatioiMj  of  the  same 
nominal  amount  (500  francs),  but  they 
issued  them  at  the  price  of  270  francs. 
At  that  price  the  issue  produced  rather 
more    than    the    required    30,000,000 
francs.     The  holders  of  the  diUgatione 
are  entitled  to  the  interest  and  dividends 
which  the  Khedive  would  have  been  re- 
ceiving had  he  retained  his  coupons. 
But  what  is  now  the  value  of  these  deli- 
gatime?     They  represent  the  property 
which  the  Khedive  parted  with  in  order 
to  raise  the  sum  of  30,000,000  francs, 
and  they  are  now  worth  upwards  of 
70,000,000  francs;  in  that  way,  and  by 
transactions  such  as  that,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Khedive  was  rashly  and  hastily 
parting  with  his  property  in  order  to 
meet  present  necessities  without  refe- 
rence to  its  future  value.    I  must  apolo- 
gize to  the  Committee  for  going  at  such 
length  into  this  subject.    It  may  seem 
to  be  travelling  out  of  the  way,  but  I 
think  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
make  these  few  observations.    I  come 
now  to  the  actual  transaction  which  we 
are  submitting  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  at  the  present  moment.    In  n 
the  middle  of  November  my  noble  Friend  I 
the   Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  re-  / 
ceived  some  communications  which  le(y 
him  to  believe  that  negotiations  were 
going  on  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
Khedive  to  raise  more  money  by  the 
sale  or  mortgage  of  his  Canal  shares. 
My  noble  Friend  accordingly  made  in- 
quiries, through  our  able  Consul  General 
at  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  was  the  case.    It  at  once 
appeared  to  us  that  the  transaction  was 
one  which  was,  for  many  reasons,  un- 
desirable.   We  were  the  more  alive  to 
the  injury  which  would  result  to  the 
Khedive    from  hastily  ;pledging   those 
shares,  because,  immediately  before  this, 
His  Highness  had  asked  the  English 
Gk)vemment  to  give  him  the  assistance 
of  one  or  two  gentlemen  from  England 
in  the  regulation  of  his  finances.    That 
was  a  request  which  made  us  naturally 
feel  more  interest  than  would  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  case  in  the  step 
which  we  found  he  was  about  to  take. 
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We  could  not  help  feeling  that,  excellent 
thing  as  it  might  be  to  send  out  one  or 
two  of  our  best  accountants  to  Egypt,  it 
would  be  stiU  more  valuable  to  him 
when  it  appeared  to  us  that  he  was 
about  to  take  an  unwise  financial  step 
that  we  should  offer  him  our  advice. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  was  to  counsel  him  not  to 
raise  money  on  those  shares ;  but  to  give 
that  bare  advice  without  at  the  same 
time  offering  any  alternative,  we  thought 
might  be  a  course  which,  although  it 
might  be  looked  upon  by  His  Higlmess 
as  very  kind  and  well  meant,  yet  would 
at  the  same  time  be  exceedingly  futile. 
He  would,  perhaps,  say — "  I  am  in  a 
position  in  which  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me,  in  order  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptey,  to  raise  three  or  four  millions  of 
money  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
unless  you  show  me  some  other  way  to 
do  so,  this  is  the  mode  in  which  I  must 
proceed."  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that 
if  he  desired  to  part  with  the  shares,  we 
should  not  be  unwilling  to  entor  into 
communications  with  him  with  the  view 
to  becoming  the  purchasers  of  them  our- 
selves, if  fair  terms  could  be  arranged. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  by 
going  through  the  different  stages  of  the 
transaction.  The  answer  we  received 
was  that  His  Highness  did  not  at  the 
present  moment  wish  to  pledee  the 
shares,  but  that  if  he  should  be  disposed 
to  sell  them  he  would  give  the  British 
Government  the  preference  in  the  pur- 
chase. For  the  next  10  days  we  were 
in  the  constant  receipt  of  intelligence, 
sometimes  official,  sometimes  pnvato, 
with  reference  to  proposals  which  were 
being  made  to  the  JKliedive  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  shares.  Sometimes  we 
were  informed  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank  was  negotiating  the  purchase; 
sometimes  the  Societe  Generale;  some- 
times one  thing  and  sometimes  another ; 
and  we  undoubtedly  had  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  something  serious  was 
going  on  with  respect  to  them.  In  the 
meantime  we  did  what  we  could  to  keep 
ourselves  well  informed  on  the  subject 
by  means  of  constant  communication 
with  our  Consul  General  in  Egypt.  We 
repeated  the  proposal  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  willing  to  send  a  confidential 
agent,  if  necessary,  to  confer  with  the 
Khedive  in  regard  to  the  shares.  At 
length,   on  the  25th  of  November — I 
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think  it  was — ^we  received  a  communica- 
tion which  appeared  to  make  it  obvious 
that  the  matter  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
We  were  informed  that  the  Khedive  had 
had  a  distmct  offer  of  £4,000,000  for  the 
shares,  while  he  desired  it  should  be 
intimated  to  us  that  he  would  give  us 
the  preference,  and  that  we  might  have 
them  at  that  price.  I  must  pause  here 
to  correct  a  misapprehension  as  to  a 
statement  which  has  been  attributed  to 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affcdrs.  He  was  represented 
to  have  said,  in  ''  another  place,''  that 
the  French  Government  were  anxious  to 
buy  those  shares ;  but  what  he  said  was, 
not  that  the  French  Government,  but  a 
French  Company  was  desirous  of  making 
the  purchase.  I  mention  this  because 
the  French  Government  have  taken 
notice  of  the  misreport,  and  have  asked 
me  to  say  that  they  never  did  propose 
to  make  such  an  offer.  I  have  now  come 
to  the  point  when  the  question  presented 
itself  for  decision,  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  buy  them  ourselves.  It  may 
be  said — I  have  heard  it  said — that  we 
were  over-alarmed,  and  that  if  we  had 
held  our  hands  a  little,  nothiifg  would 
have  come  of  the  whole  affair.  From 
the  communications  which  we  received, 
however,  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  us  that 
an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  shares 
had  been  made,  and  we  felt  that  if  we 
had  shrunk  from  the  purchase,  and  had 
allowed  the  shares  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  coimtry,  we  should  have  been 
reproa^ed  by  England ;  and,  I  may  add, 
we  should  have  reproached  ourselves. 
There  are  cases  in  which  you  must,  after 
aU,  trust  to  the  judgment  of  somebody. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  were  fully  alive 
to  the  .responsibility  of  our  position.  We 
knew  we  were  taking  a  step  of  a  very 
novel  and  a  very  important  character. 
We  knew  it  was  a  step  which  would 
be  looked  upon  with  a  very  jealous 
and  a  very  critical  eye.  We  knew, 
besides,  that  if  it  happened  to  be 
a  step  which  the  country  did  not  ap- 
prove, the  consequences  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  of  a  nature  which  I  need 
not  further  indicate.  But  we  thought 
we  should  be  cowards  if  we  were  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  ful- 
filling the  trust  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  our  keeping.  We  did  not 
come  to  a  sudden  decision — ^that  is  to 
say,  we  did  not  come  to  a  decision  the 
first  moment  this  proposal  was  made  to 
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us  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  dr- 
oumstances  of  the  case.  We  did  not 
come  to  a  resolution  in  Uie  course  of  an 
hour  or  two.  We  had  had  this  question 
of  the  Suez  Canal  for  months  and  years 
under  our  notice,  and  we  had  had  this 
special  crisis  under  our  notice  for  a 
period  of  more  than  10  days.  We  had 
at  our  command  in^rmation  enabling 
us  fully  to  understaixd  what  we  were 
about,  and  we  arrivea,  at  our  decision 
deliberately.  Now,  whfet  were  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  us  to  come  to 
that  decision  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
all  very  well  to  point  out  that  which 
nobody  doubted,  that  this  Canal  is  a  very 
valuable  highway  for  our  commerce,  and 
a  most  important  road  of  access  to  our 
Indian  Empire ;  but,  after  all,  we  shall 
be  asked,  what  advantage  is  it  to  our 
interests  to  have  become  the  purchasers 
of  these  shares  in  the  Canal  ?  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  to  look,  not  only 
at  the  results  of  the  step  which  we  have 
taken,  but  at  the  alternative  of  what 
would  probably  have  been  the  conse- 
quences if  we  had  not  taken  it.  Those 
shares  were  in  the  market,  of  that  we 
were  satisfied.  If  we  did  not  buy  them, 
somebody  else  would;  and  we  had  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  purchase.  It  is  said  that  we  have  got 
shares  which  will  bring  us  in  no  divi- 
dend, and  which  will  only  give  us  10 
votes ;  but,  even  so,  is  it  not  something 
to  have  prevented  others  acquiring  so 
large  a  number  of  shares,  which  they 
might,  perhaps,  split  up,  and  be  de- 
sirous of  bringing  to  account  by  offering 
them  here  and  there?  For  my  own 
party  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  we  should  have  so  great  a 
voting  power  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  we  did  not  know  whom.  I  do 
not  imdertake  to  forecast  the  future  of 
this  Canal.  Nobody  can  forecast  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  may  be  bought  up 
and  thrown  open  to  the  whole  world. 
Others  have  said  that  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  international  undertaking. 
Well,  whatever  might  be  the  case,  we 
should  have  to  bear  the  lion's  share  of 
any  price  that  would  have  had  to  be 
paid  for  it.  And  so,  too,  we  should  have 
nad  to  do  in  respect  of  any  international 
expenditure  in  connection  with  it.  K 
works  had  to  be  constructed  beyond  the 
means  of  the  Company  for  keeping  up 
this  important  means  of  intemationaL 
commuiiication,  we,  no  doubt,  should 


have  to  pay  that  70  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  whicn  was  fairly  attri- 
butable to  our  position  as  customers. 
These  are  matters  which  we  had  to  take 
into  account ;  but,  above  aU,  we  had  to 
consider  the  possible  political  conse- 
quences of  leaving  the  matter  open.  We  / 
had  no  intention  of  turning  the  Canal  | 
into  a  political  engine  for  our  own  pur- 
poses, but  we  were  very  desirous  not  to 
see  it  used  as  a  political  engine  against  ' 
us.  We  have  oeen  asked  whether  we  ' 
look  upon  this  purchase  as  the  more  im- 
portant with  reference  to  a  state  of  war 
or  of  peace,  and  I,  in  answer  to  that 
question,  say  that  I  look  upon  the 
transaction  as  one  of  great  importance 
for  preventing  complications  and  for 
preserving  peace.  But  we  are  told  that 
perhaps  we  did  right  in  purchasing 
these  shares,  but  that  we  have  paid  too 
dearly  for  them.  I  should  like  to  ask 
those  who  say  this  whether  they  mean 
that  we  paid  more  than  the  shares  were 
worth,  or  more  than  we  might  have 
been  able  to  get  them  for  if  we  had 
haggled  for  them  and  offered  £1,000,000 
or  £500,000  less  tha^  it  is  proposed  to 
pay?  I  very  much^  doubt,  looking  at 
the  position  of  the  Khedive,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  immediate  necessity 
for  this  particular  sum  of  money,  whether 
it  would  have  bee»  possible  to  obtain  the 
shares  on  lower  terms  than  those  we 
were  asked  to  pay.  \  The  Khedive  would 
say — *'I  must  realize  this  amount  of 
money  somehow,"  and  he  would  have 
gone  to  some  one  else  and  got  it  on 
worse  terms.  I  will  now  deal  with  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  made  so 
bad  a  bargain  as  in  some  quarters  we 
are  told  we  have.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  told 
us  the  other  night  that  he  had  analyzed 
our  purchase,  and  found  that  we  had 
bought  shares  with  a  deferred  interest 
for  £2,000,000--for  that  was  what  he 
said  they  were  worth  in  the  market — and 
that  we  had  lent  the  other  £2,000,000  as 
a  loan  at  an  interest  of  10  per  cent.  The 
process  in  which  the  noble  Lord  indulged 
reminded  me  of  what  some  schoolboys 
do  when  they  purchase  knives — ^they  say 
— *'  I  give  so  much  for  the  blade  and  so 
much  for  the  handle."  I  prefer  to  look 
at  the  transaction  as  a  whole ;  and  if  I 
have  a  right  so  to  look  at  it,  I  may  put 
the  business  in  a  light  different  from  diat 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  regarded  it.  I 
should  not  be  nearly  as  wide  of  the  mark 
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as  was  the  noble  Lord  if  I  said  that  we 
have  bought  this  valuable  property  at  a 
price  which  will  give  it  to  us  for  nothing 
affcer  a  certain  number  of  years;  because, 
having  agreed  to  pay  £4,000,000  for  the 
shares,  we  are  to  receive  interest  upon 
the  purchase-money  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum.  If  the  House  assents 
to  the  Vote  now  before  it,  it  will  in  due 
time  be  my  duty  to  propose  the  financial 
arrangements  by  which  the  purchase  is 
to  be  completed.  The  nature  of  the 
arrangement  which  I  shall  propose  will 
be  that  we  should  keep  this  transaction 
apart  from  the  ordinary  finance  of  the 
year;  that  we  should  raise  a"  sum  of 
money  by  means  of  a  loan  firom  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt, 
and  that  we  should  apply  the  £200,000 
a-year  to  be  received  as  interest  on  the 
purchase-money  in  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  loan  and  reduction  of  the 
principal,  so  that  within  a  certain 
number  of  years — 35, 1  think — we  shall 
be  entirely  free  of  the  payment,  and 
shall  have  our  property  in  the  Canal  for 
nothing.  This  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
ditional upon  two  things — firstly,  that 
the  Khedive  continues  regularly  to  pay 
his  £200,000  a-year.  ["  Hear,  hear !  ^' 
from  the  Opposition] ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Canal  during  the  interval 
between  the  19  and  the  35  years  con- 
tinues to  pay  its  5  per  cent  of  interest, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  will  be  the  case.  I  will  reply  in 
a  moment  to  the  cheer  which  we  heard 
a  moment  back  from  the  benches  oppo- 
site. When  we  are  asked  what  we  have 
got  for  our  money,  I  reply  that  we  have 
got  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  got  value  for  our  money ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  we  have  obtained  in- 
fluence in  the  administration  of  the 
Canal.  We  may  be  asked  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  influence  which  we  have 
acquired.  To  this  question  Lord  Derby 
gave  an  answer  which,  perhaps,  was 
sufficient,  when  he  said — 

'*  If  anybody  doubts  that  the  poflsessor  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  shares  in  this  Canal  obtains  no  in- 
fluence, it  is  as  difficult  to  argue  with  him  as 
with  a  man  who  says  that  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four." 

I  must  mention  to  the  Committee  that 
our  influence  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  possession  of  10  votes.  The  effect  of 
this  transaction  has  been  the  estabh'sh- 
ment  of  very  friendly  relations  between 
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Colonel  Stokes,  the  representative  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment,  and  M.  de 
Lesseps,  one  result  of  which  has  been 
that  arrangements  are  in  progress  which 
will,  we  hope,  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  connected  with  tonnage  dues, 
which  have  caused  so  much  agitation, 
and  also  to  the  introduction  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Company  of  three 
representatives  of  England.  Something 
has  been  said  about  the  proportion  of 
voting  power  which  will  be  possessed  by 
these  representatives  as  compared  wiili 
that  of  tiie  other  persons  who  will  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  I  would  remark  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  number  of  votes  they  may 
possess  which  will  give  them  influence,  but 
the  fact  that  they  will  be  present  as  the 
representatives  of  England,  and,  as  has 
been  well  said,  votes  in  such  cases  are 
not  only  counted,  but  weighed.  Then  I 
come  to  the  question  of  whether  we 
shall  get  payment  of  the  £200,000 
a-year  from  the  Khedive.  I  speak  with 
some  reserve  upon  this  question,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  think  and  to  hope  that  we  shall ;  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything 
upon  this  point  without  referring  to  an- 
other matter,  upon  which  I  am  obliged 
to  touch  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  but  regarding  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  expect  me  to  say  much 
— I  mean,  of  course,-  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Cave  to  Egypt.  What  I  shall  say  on 
this  question  mustj  be  spoken  with  an 
amount  of  reserve,  but  it  will  be  stated* 
honestly  and  frankly.  Papers  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  House  fully 
show  the  origin  of  that  mission,  which, 
however,  I  may  briefly  state.  In  Octo- 
ber last,  before  this  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Canal  shares  had  arisen, 
the  Khedive  made  application  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  assistance 
of  gentlemen  or  of  a  gentleman  compe- 
tent to  assist  him  in  the  administration 
of  his  flnances,  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
assist  him,  if  possible.  Such  a  request 
was  not  altogether  unprecedented.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  some  years 
ago  a  somewhat  similar  application  was 
made  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
gentlemen  were  sent  out  to  advise  and 
report  upon  the  financial  position  of 
Turkey.  We  were,  as  I  have  said,  not 
unwilling  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
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the  Ehedive  if  we  were  able  to  do  so 
in  a  satisfactory  maimer ;  but,  of  course, 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  delicate 
thing  for  us  to  send  out  gentlemen  who 
might  carry  with  them  something  of  the 
financial  prestige  of  England  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  financial  admi- 
nistration of  another  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  country  which  was  in  some 
financial  difficulty.  This  point  was  con- 
sidered for  some  time,  and  the  Treasury, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  in- 
formed the  Foreign  Office  that  while 
there  was  every  desire  to  give  the  assist- 
ance askedi  it  was  important  that  they 
should  be  fully  informed  as  to  what  was 
to  be  the  position,  the  functions,  and 
the  powers  of  those  gentlemen  who 
might  be  sent  out.  We  also  took  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  which  is  a 
fundamental  truth  in  these  matters — 
namely,  that  if  the  finances  of  a  country 
are  to  be  set  straight,  it  is^  not  to  be 
done  bv  having  s£lful  accountants  to 
manipulate  matters  of  detail,  or  b^  adopt- 
ing the  best  possible  methods  which  have 
been  elaborated  by  the  wisdom  of  coun- 
tries the  most  advanced,  but  there  must 
be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  country  interested  to 
conduct  its  affairs  in  a  sound,  honest, 
and  rigorously  economical  manner.  There 
is  little  hope  fbr  a  country  which  does 
not  act  upon  these  principles ;  and  we 
thought  it  essential  to  point  out  distinctly 
to  the  Khedive  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  alone  any  gentleman 
could  be  sent  out  to  Egypt  as  requested, 
in  order  that  we  might  be  satisfied  that 
we  were  not  sending  out  any  one  on  a 
mere  fool's  errand,  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
show  director  of  a  company,  and  so 
giving  a  false  and  fictitious  character  to 
tiie  finances  of  Egypt.  It  appeared  to 
us  that  the  position  was  one  of  so  much 
delicacy  and  importance  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  unworthy  the  occasion  to 
send  out  a  Colleague  of  our  own — a 
Gentleman  of  high  position,  great  expe- 
rience, and  mature  judgment  —  who 
would  command  the  confidence,  as  we 
believed,  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
Buler  of  Egypt.  I  need  not  say  to  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  that  there  was 
probably  no  man  we  could  have  selected 
who  combines  these  qualities  so  well  as 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cave).  He 
went  out  on  instructions  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  and  he  was 
received  in  a  very  favourable  manner 


by  the  Khedive.  He  was  received  with 
great  friendliness,  and  was  treated  with 
great  frankness.  He  was  enabled  by 
the  Khedive  to  inspect  everything  that 
he  chose  to  ask  for,  and,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  judgment,  the  infor- 
mation ^ven  to  him  was  full  and 
honest.  I  am  not  going — it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  do  so — to  state  in  any- 
thing like  detail  what  the  result  of  Mr. 
Cave's  inquiries  has  so  far  been.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  right, 
under  any  circumstances,  that  the  in- 
formation he  has  collected  and  the 
reports  he  has  prepared  for  the  confi- 
dential advice  of  the  Khedive,  and 
which  he  has  communicated  'confiden- 
tially to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
should  be  published.  The  mere  publi- 
cation of  figures  would  probably  lead  to 
complications  and  controversies  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  avoided.  However, 
I  reserve  my  opiilion  on  that  point.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  the  particular  results 
of  the  ngures ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that 
the  general  result  of  Mr.  Cave's  inqui- 
ries convinces  us  of  three  things.  It 
convinces  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
resources  of  Egypt  are  considerable— 
that  they  have  been  rapidly  advancing 
and  developing.  In  the  second  place,  it 
convinces  us  that  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt  is,  or  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  bad;  and,  thirdly, 
it  has  led  us  to  form  the  opinion  that 
if  the  Khedive  will  pursue  the  course 
pointed  out  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred,  if  he  will  honestly  and  sincerely 
devote  himself  to  the  control  of  his  ex- 
penses and  to  the  cutting  off  not  only 
of  all  unproductive  expenditure,  but 
even  to  the  limitation  of  works  which 
might  be  reproductive,  but  which  are 
at  present  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
capital,  it  would  be  possible  for  Egypt 
still  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  meet  all  her  engagements,  and  for 
the  Khedive  to  carry  on  his  finances  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  now  to  consider  what  course 
they  ought  to  take  with  reference  to 
the  request  made  by  the  Khedive,  and 
they  have  resolved  that  they  will  send 
out  a  gentleman  of  great  official  expe- 
rience, who  will  go  out  to  judge  of  the 
position  which  may  be  offered  him  for 
himself.  If  he  considers  that  it  is  one 
he  could  usefully  occupy,  and  in  which 
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lie  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  lumself 
and  justice  to  the  Egyptian  Govemment, 
he  will  resign  the  important  office  he 
now  hglds  in  this  country,  and  will  ac- 
cept service  under  the  Khedive,  entirely 
as  a  servant  of  the  Khedive,  and  not  as 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  British 
Government.  If,  however,  that  should 
not  prove  to  be  so,  he  will  return  and 
resume  the  post  he  now  occupies.  I 
should  have  stated  that  Mr.  Bivers 
Wilson,  the  able  Controller  General  of 
the  National  Debt  Office,  is  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
office  in  question.  I  have  now  stated 
what  we  have  thought  it  right  to  com- 
municate* to  the  House.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  more  at  present  as  to  the  result 
of  this  transaction.  I  have  only  now 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  Vote 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman.  We  believe  that  the  pur- 
chase is  one  which  has  been,  and  will 
be,  advantageous  to  all  parties  concerned. 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  this  country,  to  the  Ruler  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  great  Company  with  which 
we  have  now  associated  ourselves.  Our 
feelings  towards  that  great  Company 
and  its  distinguished  founder  and  lead- 
ing promoters  are  those  of  entire  friend- 
liness. We  desire  to  associate  ourselves 
with  this  important  undertaking.  I 
think  that  England  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  her  incredulity  at  the  outset.  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  retrieve  that 
error,  and  to  associate  ourselves  with 
the  Company  now  that  it  has  attained 
a  position  of  prosperity.  We  believe 
that  the  effect  of  our  taking  our  proper 
place  in  this  matter,  no  longer  separat- 
ing ourselves  in  our  character  as  cus- 
tomers from  our  interest  as  shareholders 
— but  rather,  I  should  say,  combining 
the  character  of  shareholders  with  that 
of  customers — will  be  to  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate,  and  ensure  the  duration 
of  this  great  work.  It  is  not  destined 
to  be  a  nine  years'  wonder.  It  is  des- 
tined to  be  an  eternal  possession  of  the 
human  race ;  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
a  proud  satisfaction  to  us  if  England 
fulfils  h6r  proper  part  in  securing  and 
consolidating  this  great  enterprize. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £4,080,000  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  enable  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  pay  the  Purchase  Money  of  the  Shares 
which  belonged  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in  tiie 
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Suez  Canal,  and  the  Expenses  attendant  thereon, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1876." 

The  Maeqxtess  of  HAETINGTON: 
I  do  not  rise.  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  fol- 
lowing the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
through  the  long  and  important  state- 
ment which  he  has  just  made.  I  merely 
rise  to  renew  an  appeal  which  I  made 
on  Friday  last  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — but,  unfortunately,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Prime  Minister — that  he 
should  not  ask  the  House  to  proceed  at 
once  to  discuss  in  detail  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
take  the  Vote  for  which  he  asks.  I 
think  that  I  shall  in  very  few  words  be 
able  to  show  sufficiently  good  grounds 
why  the  request  should  be  complied  with. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  Began  his 
speech  by  acknowledging  the  difficulty 
which  he  felt  in  dealing  with  the  mass  of 
information  which  it  would  be  his  duiy 
to  lay  before  the  House.  Nobody  com- 
plains that  he  has  laid  too  much  before 
us ;  but  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  he  has  laid  an  immense  mass  of  de- 
tailed information  before  us  which  was 
not  before  us  previously.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  gone  not  only 
through  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  has  given  us  a  histoiy  of  the  finan- 
cial position  of  Egypt,  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Khedive,  and  other 
information  which,  perhaps,  was  not  in 
the  possession  of  some  of  us.  For  the 
first  time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
gone  into  transactions  as  to  which,  I 
think,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the 
Committee  hastily  to  express  an  opinion. 
That  he  has  gone  into  all  these  matters 
with  clearness  and  in  great  detail  I 
admit ;  but  still  we  have  now  for  the  first 
time  fully  stated  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  the  course  which  they  have  adopted. 
We  have  been  informed  for  the  first  time 
of  the  amount  of  representation  we  are 
to  have  in  the  direction  of  the  Canal, 
and  we  have  had  laid  before  us,  in  much 
fi;reater  detail  than  were  presented  to  us 
before,  the  reasons  which  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  send  Mr.  Cave 
upon  a  special  mission  to  Egypt.  I 
think  the  Committee  will  see  that  much  of 
this  is  purely  in  the  nature  of  new  mat- 
ter, and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  decide  upon  the  question  before  us  im- 
mediately after  hearing  the  statement  of 
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the  right  hon.  GbntleinEm.  It  is  per- 
fectly mir  when  all  the  information  upon 
the  subject  is  equally  before  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  caU  upon  us  to  answer 
the  speeches  which  have  been  made  by 
Members  of  the  Government;  but  a 
great  deal  of  what  has  been  submitted 
to-night  is  entirely  new  matter,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  fairness  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  not  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
come  to  a  hasty  and  premature  decision. 
If  I  had  not  already  sufficient  grounds 
for  making  this  appeal,  I  would  find 
another  reason  in  the  short  time  that  the 
Papers  have  been  laid  before  us.  It  is 
not  yet  a  week  since  Parliament  met^ 
and  I  acknowledge  there  has  been  no 
delay  in  the  presentation  of  the  Papers. 
The  first  batch  were  Papers  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  but  not  containing 
a  great  deal  which  was  not  known  be- 
fore. A  much  larger  instalment  was 
presented  on  Friday,  and  I  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
fully  mastered  that  second  instalment  of 
Papers.  At  first  sight  they  appear  not 
to  contain  information  of  a  very  valuable 
character ;  but  when  they  are  examined 
more  carefully  it  will  be  found  that  they 
show  in  the  clearest  manner  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  since  the  Con- 
stantinople Commission — difficulties  not 
yet  settled,  and  which  will  fairly  require 
the  action  of  our  Gt)vemment  with  a 
view  to  remove  them.  We  have  not 
had  long  to  consider  those  Papers ;  the 
Papers  which  are  promised  me  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu)  are  not  yet  on  the 
Table ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
I  can  hardly  imagine — although,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  have  received  an  intima- 
tion that  it  is  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  proceed  to  a  vote  to-night 
— that  it  will  be  thought  reasonable,  or 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  that 
a  division  upon  so  great  and  important 
a  question  as  this  should  be  taken  hastily, 
and  upon  information  so  recently  re- 
ceived. 

Mk.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  so  far  as  I  can 
collect  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  it  is 
not  one  favourable  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  com- 
plains that  a  great  mass  of  information 
IS  brought  before  the  House  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  called  upon  immediately 
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to  decide  in  reference  to  that.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  wish  tq 
curtail  debate.  The  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee,  who  can  pro- 
long the  discussion  imtil  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  come  to  a  final  decision. 
Then  the  noble  Lord  has  spoken  vaguely 
about  the  information  before  the  House 
and  the  great  quantity  of  new  details 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  presented  to  the 
Committee,  and  he  has  protested  against 
being  called  upon  to  vote  in  the  matter. 
But  redly  the  great  body  of  details  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  neces- 
sarily in  his  first  complete  statement  on 
the  subject  has  afforded  to  the  Com- 
mittee to-night  were  details  already  well 
known  to  the  Committee.  But  when  the 
noble  Lord  says  that  it  is  unfair  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  give  a  vote  without 
having  before  it  the  details  of  Mr.  Cave's 
mission,  I  would  remind  him  that  the 
Vote  before  us  does  not  involve  any  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  of  that  mis- 
sion. That  was  a  subject  only  inciden- 
tally and  collaterally  introduced  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  more  complete  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject  of  which  he  was 
treating;  but  it  was  not  necessarily  a 
part  of  his  statement,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Vote  which  the  Committee  are  called 
upon  to  give.  And  therefore,  when  we 
look  to  the  gist  of  the  complaint  of  the 
noble  Lord  it  seems  to  be  this — that  we 
have  been  favoured  to-night  with  details 
about  Mr.  Cave's  missiou,  and  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  give  a 
vote  for  the  £4,000,000  for  the  shares  of 
the  Khedive.  The  two  subjects,  however, 
have  no  necessary  connection,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out  to  the  Committee, 
and  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
Mr.  Cave's  mission  is  not  involved  in  the 
Vote  before  us.  These  are  the  real  rea- 
sons given  by  the  noble  Lord.  The 
other  reason  is  that  the  Papers  moved 
for  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Westmeath  (Lord  Eobert  Montagu) 
have  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House;  and  when  they  are  before 
us,  I  doubt  whether  they  will  throw  any 
great  illustration  on  the  subject.  To 
postpone  the  Vote  because  the  bye-laws 
— which  do  not  exist — of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  are  desired  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Westmeath  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  reason  of  insufficient  va- 
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lidity.  I  trust  the  noble  Lord  will  not 
press  this  matter.  Let  us  go  on  with 
the  discussion.  I  do  not  ask  for  the 
Vote  to-night.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish 
tlie  question  to  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
If  the  Committee  go  on  to-night  and 
should  wish  to  adjourn  the  debate  until 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  aiter,  or  the  whole 
week,  I  shall  not  murmur.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  think  that  course  would 
be  very  advantageous.  But  to  postpone 
this  Vote,  and  thus  to  disturb  aU  the 
arrangements  for  Public  Business  which 
have  been  made  is  a  very  unusual  re- 
quest. And,  believing  that  I  have  al- 
ways shown  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  hope  and 
trust  the  noble  Lord  will,  upon  re- 
flection, not  press  me  to  assent  to  a  Mo- 
tion which  would  be  most  inconvenient 
to  the  public  service. 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  answer  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  just  given  to  the 
request  of  my  noble  Friend.  He  says 
he  does  not  wish  to  have  the  Vote  to- 
night if  the  House  should  think  that  an 
adjourned  debate  is  necessary.  But 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
wish  is  that  we  should  enter  upon  this 
most  important  discussion  with  insuffi- 
cient information.  [**No."]  I  am  not 
appealing  to  the  abstract  opinion  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  I  think  I  can 
show  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  In  the 
first  place,  I  must  say  that  with  regard 
to  a  subject  at  once  so  novel,  so  impor- 
tant, and  so  complicated  as  this,  quite 
irrespective  of  Ptuliamentary  Papers,  the 
House — aye,  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
minority  of  the  House — for  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  so  much 
mercy  as  he  had  in  former  times — is  en- 
titled to  expect  some  time  for  considera- 
tion after  hearing  for  the  first  time  an 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  I  maintain  it  is  the  first  time 
the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
explained.  All  that  has  been  said  on  a 
former  occasion  was  by  way  of  answer 
to  one  or  two  inquiries  upon  one  or  two 
incidental  points.  When  important 
financial  propositions  are  made  on  the 
Budget,  time  is  always  allowed  for  their 
consideration.  It  is  quite  true  that  these 
financial  propositions  are  not  known  be- 
fore, and  that  this  has  been.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  financial  proposi- 
tions relate  to  subject-matters  wim  which 
we  are  all  conversant,  and  usually  lie 
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within  the  Hnes  of  precedent.  But  as 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  truly  said — and  as  all 
the  admirers  and  critics  of  the  measure 
have  uniformly  said — this  is  one  of  the 
most  novel  and  unusual  proceedings  that 
have  ever  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. WhQn,  in  bringing  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates  it  happens  that  the 
exposition  of  any  particular  subject  in- 
volves novelty  of  matter,  it  is  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  the  Qt)vemment  to  aUow 
to  the  House  and  to  the  minority  time 
for  consideration  before  asking  them  to 
enter  into  the  discussion.  But  this  re- 
quest of  my  noble  Friend  enters  upon 
ground  very  much  more  specific.  When 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  called 
our  attention  to  certain  official  Papers, 
and  have  assented  to  requests  for  the 
production  of  Papers  connected  with  a 
particular  question,  there  is  an  absolute 
right  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  request 
that  these  Papers  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members  before  the  House  enters 
upon  a  debate  which  is  to  end  in  a  defi- 
nite vote.  Now,  how  does  this  matter 
stand?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  found  fault  with  himself,  and 
has  modestly  apologized  for  the  length 
of  his  speech.  Now,  I  confess  I  am 
more  inclined  to  complain  of  its  brevity. 
A  more  concise  speech  generally  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance  I  never  heard ; 
but  upon  one  branch  of  the  question — 
and  that  the  most  vital  of  the  whole — he 
said  nothing,  except  that  there  was  a 
likelihood  that  we  should  have  three 
members  sitting  on  the  Direction — with 
regard  to  which  Direction  some  inquisi- 
tive persons  suggested  an  inquiry  as  to 
numbers,  and  that  inquiry  was  sum- 
marily put  aside.  But  the  one  thing  I 
am  anxious  to  know  is  this — ^What  is  flie 
position  into  which  we  are  to  enter  as 
shareholders?  What  are  the  legal 
rights  that  we  possess  as  shareholders  ? 
and,  what  are  the  legal  remedies 
to  which  we  shall  be  entitled  as  share- 
holders? In  what  Courts  and  under 
what  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
law  will  those  rights  be  asserted  and 
those  remedies  be  granted  ?  These  are 
at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  portions  of  the  whole  question. 
And  upon  these  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  not  said  one  single  word.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, taking  credit  for  his  own  uni- 
form courtesy  in  meeting  the  wishes  of 
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the  House — ^perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  wait  for  the  compli- 
ment from  some  one  else — requires,  not 
that  we  shall  proceed  to  vote  to-night, 
but  only  that  we  shall  proceed  to  speak 
to-night.  But  as  I  wish  not  to  vote  with- 
out information,  so  I  have  a  considerable 
objection  to  speaking  without  informa- 
tion. Now  in  this  matter  we  are  share- 
holders. Do  the  Government  consider 
that  we  are  in  possession  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  oi  all  the  information 
which  we  ought  to  have  with  rein)ect  to 
our  position  as  shareholders  ?  ifoy  Sir. 
Turn  to  the  Papers  presented  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  will  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  possess  this  information. 
Lord  Derby  writes  to  Oolonel  Stokes  on 
the  6th  of  December — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  also  desire  that 
you  should  confer  with  Her  Majesty's  Agent 
and  Gon8iil-(}on«ral  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  purchase  on  henalf  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
of  the  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  heretofore  held 
by  his  Highness  the  Khedive,  and  furnish  a 
report  on  the  position  which  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>vemment  wiU  occupy  as  possessors  of  those 
shares." 

Now,  Sir,  that  is  a  Eeport  required  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  part  of 
the  information  necessary  to  a  niU  un- 
derstanding of  the  case.  I  have  said 
that  this  information  is  not  in  their 
hands.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or 
not;  but  it  is  not  in  our  hands,  and, 
clearly,  it  is  ri^ht  and  necessary  that 
such  a  Beport  should  be  in  our  hands. 
This  is  a  question  with  respect  to  which, 
if  nothing  else,  the  extreme  complica- 
tion of  its  details  will  render  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  it  in  a  dispassionate 
spirit.  There  is  another  reason  for  keep- 
ing this  question,  if  we  can,  out  of  the 
vortex  of  Party  discussion  and  dealing 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  business.  We  are 
discussing  it  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
Europe  has  g^eat  interest  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  any  weakness, 
or  passion,  or  unconstancy  we  may  show 
in  dealing  with  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
severely  criticized.  I  am  sure  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  not  complain 
that  this  proposal  was  not  originally  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  a  Party  question. 
For  my  part,  I  should  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult— so  far  as  the  metropolitan  Press 
at  least  was  concerned — to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  portion  which  was 
Oonservative  and  that  which  was  Liberal 
in  their — ^I  may  almost  say — inflamma- 
tory approval  of  the  measure.    For  my 


part,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  discuss  the  question  without  the  in- 
formation which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  an 
essential  portion  of  what  is  requisite. 
The  House  may  take  its  own  line.  It 
may  be  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  have  estimated  the  intentions  and 
views  of  the  majority  aright ;  but  I  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  reserve  for  myself 
every  opportunity  of  giving  a  very  calm 
and  very  careM  consideration  to  the 
entire  subject  on  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  given  us  so  much 
assistance  to-night;  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  it.  I  certainly 
feel  imable  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
with  any  advantage  to  the  House  in  tlje 
condition  in  which  this  matter  now 
stands,  and  our  course  will  be  a  very 
simple  one.  If  the  Government  perse- 
vere-in their  views,  we  shall  have  to 
record  our  respectful  protest  against  so 
unusual  and  inconvenient  a  manner  of 
proceeding.  And  I  shall  reserve  the  re- 
marks I  mean  to  make  until  some  future 
stage  of  the  discussion,  when  I  hope  the 
very  important  Papers  moved  for  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  and  the  Ee- 
port of  Oolonel  Stokes,  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  the  Papers, 
are  on  the  Table  of  the 'House.  I  trust 
that  time  will  be  given  for  the  better 
consideration  of  this  question.  I  do 
seriously  point  out  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  course  he  proposes 
to  take  is  without  precedent.  I  am  not 
aware  in  what  sense  it  can  serve  the 
public  convenience  that  the  House 
should  be  required  to  enter  upon  this 
Vote  when  Papers,  indicated  by  the 
Government  and  allowed  to  be  material, 
have  not  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

LoKD  EGBERT  MONTAGU  entirely 
concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich. There  were  special  reasons  why 
the  debate  on  this  question  should  bo 
postponed.  Without  seeing  the  statutes 
of  the  Company  and  the  bye-laws,  which 
the  Prime  Minister  said  did  not  exist, 
they  could  not  know  either  their  rights 
or  obligations  as  shareholders.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bye-laws,  let  him  road  the 
despatch  written  by  Lord  Derby,  in 
which  he  urges  that  they  should  be  at 
once  sent  home  for  the  information  of 
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the  Oovemment.  It  was  dear  from  the 
language  of  the  concession  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Company,  that  shares  pur- 
chased with  a  view  to  acquire  moral 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the 
Canal  were  illegal,  and  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  the 
power  of  withdrawing  his  consent  to  the 
bargain  they  made  with  the  Khedive 
whenever  he  pleased.  The  discussion 
ought  therefore  to  be  postponed  till  the 
resolutions  and  bye-laws  of  the  Company 
were  produced.  The  question  was  not 
as  to  the  enormous  benefit  of  the  Canal 
to  us — that  was  undoubted — but  whether 
we  were  right  in  purchasing  these  shares 
by  gambling  with  the  people's  money, 
of  which  we  were  the  trustees.  He 
maintained  it  was  a  stock-jobbing  trans- 
action, one  stock-jobber  helping  another. 
It  was  like  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the 
Army  who,  in  order  to  support  his  ex- 
travagance, got  into  the  hands  of  Jews. 
The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
advanced  only  two  arguments — first,  if 
we  had  not  bought  the  shares  which* 
gave  us  10  votes  at  the  Board  they  would 
hate  fallen  into  other  hands ;  but  if 
others  had  bought  them  they  might  have 
been  split  into  a  great  many  votes,  and 
every  owner  of  25  shares,  so  far  from 
attempting  to  shut  the  Canal,   would 

[have  done  all  they  could  to  keep  it  open. 
Their  interests  would  have  bound  them 
to  assist  us  in  doing  that  which  we  could 
not  do  with  merely  10  votes.  The  other 
argument  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  that  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress by  which  he  hoped  to  have  three 
English  directors  on  the  Council.  That 
only  showed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
the  concession.  If  he  had  read  it,  he 
would  have  seen  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
absolutely  despotic.  He  could  do  what 
he  liked,  and  the  Board  or  Council  could 
do  very  little  indeed.  There  was  another 
reason  for  postponing  this  debate.  He 
would  quote  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
had  studied  this  subject  for  33  years  and 
made  it  his  own — a  man  who  had  been 
the  political  tutor  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  his  youth,  and  who  had  since  been 
his  political  Mentor — he  meant  Mr. 
David  Urquhart.  He  asked  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
that  gentleman  whether  they  had  not 
seen  his  thoughts  and  arguments  fre- 
quently repeated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
"When  the  words  he  was  about  to  quote 
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were  written,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Lord  Derby  had  spoken  on 
the  subject ;  and  what  did  the  political 
Mentor  of  the  Prime  Minister  say  ?  He 
said — 

**  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was 
the  act  of  Mr.  Disraeli :  we  need  not,  therefore, 
attach  any  importance  to  the  trivial  words 
quoted  about  the  transaction  by  other  Members 
of  the  Government." 

He  (Lord  Eobert  Montagu)  thought 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves,  there- 
fore, about- what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Lord  Derby  said.  Cer- 
tainly the  Firman,  the  concession,  and 
the  statutes  of  the  Company  ought  to 
be  produced  before  this  discussion  was 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Me.  W.  E.   FOBSTER    desired   to 
bring  back  the  Committee  to  what  was 
really  the  question  before  them — Whe- 
ther the  Government  would  or  would  not 
accede  to  the  appeal  of  his  noble  Friend 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Ghreenwich  to  postpone  the  discussion 
of  this  Vote  till  another  evening  ?    The 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  began 
by  urging  that  the  debate  should  be 
postponed  because  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  subject;  although 
he  certainly  went  on  to  discuss  it.     But, 
looking  at  this  matter  in  a  business-like 
point  of  view — and  they  they  must  look 
at  it  in  a  business-like  point  of  view — he 
did  not  think  they  had  the  information 
before  them  which  would  enable  them 
fully  to  discuss  it.   He  could  understand, 
though  he  should  very  much  regret  if 
the  Sovernment  should  say  that  they 
could  hardly  afford  to  wait  till  they  got 
the  Beports  of  Mr.  Cave  and  Colonel 
Stokes;  but  they  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  if  they  had  them.     At 
any  rate,  they  had  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
documents  ^'hich  did  exist  should  be 
placed  in  their  hands.     With  regard  to 
the  statutes,  he  had  been  kindlv  referred 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
volumes  in  the  Library  which  contained 
them.  He  had  found  them,  and  he  must 
say  they  were  of  so  much  importance 
that  they  ought  to  be  circulated  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.     He  wanted  to 
know  what  power  we  had  obtained  by 
the  purchase  of  the  shares ;  how  far  we 
had  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  administration  of  the    Canal; 
whether  it  was  possible  to  change  that 
administration ;  and  how  far  we  were 
bound  by  the  resolutions  of  a  general 
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meeting?  The  Committee  had  a  right 
to  know  to  what  we  have  given  our  ad- 
hesion. He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
question  was  looked  at  quite  otherwise 
than  from,  a  financial  point  of  view ;  but 
it  certainly  was^  revolting  to  any  man  of 
business  to  be  told  that  he  was  to  pur- 
chase anything  subject  to  conditions  of 
the  nature  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  with  respect  to  what  had 
just  fallen  firom  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Bobert 
Montagu),  that  it  might  be  convenient 
to  make  a  short  explanation  as  to  the 
bye-laws,  because  he  thought  they  had 
been  misunderstood.  The  circumstances 
were  these.  There  were  the  Concessions, 
and  accompanying  the  Concessions  were 
what  were  called  in  French  the  statuta 
of  the  Company.  That  expression  was 
translated  in  one  instance  ''  bye-laws," 
but  there  were  no  bye-laws.  [Lord 
KoBEBT  MoNTAQU  Said,  that  was  what 
he  meant ;  statutes  or  bye-laws.]  These 
were  in  course  of  preparation.  At  pre- 
sent they  were  in  llie  hands  of  the 
Foreign  Office  printer,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  soon  presented  to  the  House. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  resolutions,  un- 
doubtedly the  shareholders  were  bound 
by  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  general 
meetings  of  the^  Company.  The  Com- 
pany held  its  meetings  regularly ;  at  each 
meeting  there  was  a  report  and  certain 
proceedings;  and,  naturally,  certain  reso- 
lutions were  passed.  He  had  had  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings 
since  the  commencement  looked  through, 
and  he  was  told  there  were  hardly  any 
resolutions  that  were  of  the  smallest 
general  importance.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  resolutions  approving  of  some 
statement  of  accounts,  or  electing  direc- 
tors, or  other  matters  of  no  great  impor- 
tance ;  and,  indeed,  they  could  not  be, 
because  if  they  amounted  to  anything 
like  a  change  of  the  statutes  they  could 
be  of  no  avail  without  the  consent  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  However,  direc- 
tions had  been  given  that  such  resolu- 
tions as  appeared  to  have  any  general 
interest  should  be  attached  to  the  statutes. 
The  matter  would  be  pushed  forward  as 
fast  as  possible.  He  wished  also  to  men- 
tion this.  Some  little  time  ago,  one  of 
the  Legal  Advisers  of  the  Government 
was  employed  to  make  them  a  careful 
memorandum  and  pride  of  the  statute, 
and  of  the  various  questions  connected 


with  them.  In  that  prieis  he  set  out 
shortly  all  the  more  important  questions ; 
and  that  Paper  would  be  printed  and 
delivered  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
It  was  not  a  very  long  one,  and  con- 
tained information  that  would  be  of 
great  interest.  It  would  give  the  Con- 
cessions, extracts  from  ^e  principal 
articles  of  the  statutes,  the  agreement, 
and  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  

Me.  DILLWYN  rose  to  support  the 
appeal  made  from  the  front  Opposition 
Bench.  He  did  so  as  one  who,  with  the 
information  he  now  possessed,  was  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  done ;  but  the  Committee  was 
not  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
it  ought  to  have.  

Mr.  EYELYN  ASHLEY  observed, 
that  whereas  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  told  them  in  his  speech  that 
we  should  have  little  or  nothing  to  spend 
on  the  property,  we  were  asked  to  take 
up,  he  found  that  that  view  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  view  taken  by  M.  de 
Lesseps,  who  knew  more  about  the 
Canal  than  anybody  else ;  because  as  he 
(Mr.  Ashley)  understood,  the  whole 
course  of  the  disputes  during  the  last 
year  between  the  Company  and  the 
maritime  powers  had  turned  upon  this 
— that  the  state  of  the  Canal  was  such 
as  would  require  a  large  expenditure  to 
make  it  fit  JK)r  conveying  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Without  having  the  Re- 
port of  Colonel  Stokes  before  them,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  House  to  deal 
with  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Me.  DISEAELI  :  I  only  wish  to  say 
— and  I  do  so  with  some  trepidation,  lest 
I  may  again  be  accused  of  paying  myself 
a  compliment — that  I  think  the  predo- 
minant feeling  of  the  House,  and,  indeed, 
the  feeling  of  the  minority,  ought  to  be 
considered.    I  never  did  absolutely  op- 

r>se  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
only  said  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
precedent  for  it,  and  I  thought  thero 
should  be  good  reasons  shown  in  favour 
of  it  before  I  acceded  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  Lord.  Now,  the  business 
is  one  that  cannot  be  delayed  beyond  a 
certain  point  without  grave  inconve- 
nience to  the  public  service.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Vote  ought  to  be  put 
off  until  Thursday;  but  I  myself  feel 
that  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  rea- 
sons alleged  we  ought  to  give  to  its  con- 
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Bideration  as  much  time  as  possible. 
The  statutes  referred  to  are  in  the 
Library ;  but  they  are  somewhat  elabo- 
rate, and  I  will  make  every  exertion  to 
have  them  placed  soon  upon  the  Table. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  offered  to  give  to  the 
Committee  what  they  would  find  very 
convenient — a  precis,  or  synopsis,  pre- 
pared by  an  eminent  authority;  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  statutes  are  con- 
cerned, I  should  imagine  we  shall  have 
sufficient  information  when  the  discus- 
sion comes  on.  With  respect  to  what 
has  been  said  about  a  Beport  of  Colonel 
Stokes,  the  subject  to  which  it  would  re- 
late is  at  present  in  negotiation,  and  when 
circumstances  are  in  negotiation,  critical 
remarks  in  popular  assemblies  do  not 
do  much  good.  Therefore,  I  would  de- 
precate any  discussion  on  that  subject. 
It  would  be  impossible  that  we  could 
produce  a  Eeport  which  does  not  yet 
exist,  and  which  would  embody  results 
which  I  trust  may  be  accomplished,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been.  But  the  other 
Papers  we  shall  do  our  best  to  produce. 
I  shall  propose,  then,  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  until  this  day  week. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Wednesday, 

PUBLIC  PETinOKS. 

Ordered^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  PetitiozLB  presented 
to  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
relate  to  Private  Bills;  and  that  such  Com- 
mittee^ do  classify  and  prepare  abstracts  of  the 
same,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  shall  appear 
to  them  best  suited  to  convey  to  the  House  all 
requisite  information  respecting  their  contents, 
and  do  report  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the 
House;  and  that  such  Reports  do  in  all  cases 
set  forth  the  number  of  Signatures  to  each  Peti- 
tion : — And  that  such  Committee  have  power  to 
direct  the  printing  in  extenao  of  such  Petitions, 
or  of  such  parts  of  Petitions,  as  shall  appear  to 
require  it : — And  th^t  such  Committee  have 
power  to  report  their  opinion  and  observations 
thereujwn  to  the  House: — Sir  Chakles  Forster, 
Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  The  O'Donoohub, 
Mr.  O' Conor,  Mr.  M*Laoan,  Earl  De  Grey, 
l^Ir.  KiNNAiRD,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Mr. 
WiLLLiM  Ormsby  Gore,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bbn- 
TiNCK,  Mr.  Reginald  Yorke,  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  Mr.  Sandpord,  Mr.  Simonds,  and 
Mr.  MuLHOLLAND : — That  threo  be  the  quorum. 
—{Sir  Charles  Forster.) 

Mr,  Disraeli 


COTTNOIL  OF  INDIA   (PROFESSIONAL  AP- 
POINTMENTS)   BILL. 

Resolution  [February  111  reported,  and  agreed 
to: — Bill  ordered  to  oe  brougnt  in  by  Mr. 
Ratkes,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  69.] 


BUEIAL    GB0T7NDS    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  John  Talbot,  Bill  to  faci- 
litate the  provision  of  Burial  Groimds  in  Eng- 
land and  w'ales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  John  Talbot,  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  Mr.  Wil- 

BRAHAM  EOBRTON. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  67,  J 


INDUSTEIAL    AND    PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stavbley  Hill,  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  orderd  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  Mr.  Cowpbr- 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Rodwbll. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  68.] 


drainaqb   and   impbovehent  of  land 
(ibbland)  pbovibional  obdebs  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith, 
Bill  to  confirm  two  Provisional  Orders  made 
imder  "The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Act,  1863,"  constituting  the 
River  Bride  and  Kilcrea  and  Tory  Hill  Drainago 
Districts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hbnby  Smith  and  Mr.  Solicitok  Gbnb&al 
for  Ibjsland. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  I5th  February,  1876. 

Their  Lordships  met; — ^And  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate- 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five 
o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 
half  past  Five  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  Ibth  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]-- Public  Bilia— Ordered— First 
Reading — Cheques  on  Bankers  *  [70] ;  Man- 
cherter  Post  Office*  [72];  Partition  Act 
(1868)  Amendment*  [73], 

First  Heading — Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Land  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders*  [71]. 

Second  Readiftg — Mimicipal  Officers  Superannua- 
tion *  [2]  ;  Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland)  * 
[46] ;  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of 
the  Peace)  *  [63]. 

COMMISSION  ON  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 
—THE  REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  SAMUELSON  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
he  is  able  to  state  when  the  Eeport  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Railway  Ac- 
cidents, and  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Commission,  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented ? 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLET:  Sir,  I 
have  heard  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
since  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  left  for 
Madras,  and  who  is  in  Ireland  now  with 
some  of  his  Colleagues,  that  he  sees  no 
prospect  of  their  being  able  to  present  a 
Report  until  after  Easter. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION  (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  reference 
to  his  answer  of  the  8th  of  February 
1875,  Whether  anything  has  yet  been 
done,  or  is  to  be  done  soon,  as  to  Fac- 
tory Legislation  in  India  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Sir, 
the  matter  at  present  stands  thus : — In 
March  last  year  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  Bombay  to  inquire  into  the 
subject.  The  Commission  made  its  Re- 
port in  July,  1875,  the  majority  being 
adverse  to  any  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  President  and  Dr.  Blaney, 
another  member  of  the  Commission, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  a  simple 
legislative  Act  would  be  beneficial  both 
to  masters  and  operatives.  The  Gt)vem- 
ment  upon  receiving  this  Report  deter- 
mined to  make  further  inquiries,  and 
the  Collectors  of  Surat  and  Broach  are 
now  collecting  evidence.  A  final  Report 
may  therefore  shortly  be  expected,  and 
upon  that  the  Government  of  Bombay 
fall  baAB  their  action. 


JUDICATURE  ACT,  1873— THE  SURREY 
ASSIZES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  If  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
abolish  the  holding  of  assizes  in  the 
county  of  Surrey ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  state  to  the  House  the  reasons 
for  this  determination  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  an  Order  in  Council 
stated  that  it  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  Judicature  Act  that  Surrey  was  to 
be  included  in  any  circuit ;  but  commis- 
sions were  to  be  issued  into  it  not  less 
than  twice  a  year  for  the  discharge  of 
civil  and  criminal  business  therein,  and 
therefore  the  Assizes  for  that  county 
would  not  be  abolished. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS— SCURVY 
ON  BOAUD  THE  "  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN.'' 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ward  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
breaking  out  of  scurvy  on  board  the 
**  Royal  Sovereign  "  wiU  be,  or  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Board,  when  and  where 
it  will  be  held,  and  whether  the  report 
will  be  published  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY,  in 
reply,  said,  that  a  searching  inquiry 
had  been  ordered  at  Falmouth,  where 
the  Royal  Sovereign  put  in.  That  in- 
quiry would  be  continued  to-morrow  in 
London,  and  the  Report,  when  presented, 
would  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  together  with  other  Papers  re- 
lating to  scurvy  in  the  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine, which  he  regretted  to  say  had 
lately  increased.  The  owners  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  had  freely  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Boarb  of  Trade  all  the 
documents  and  invoices  showing  frt)m 
whom  their  stores  were  purchased. 

JUDICATURE  ACT,  1873— OFFICIAL 
REFEREES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WADDY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Verey  has  been 
appointed  Official  Referee  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  communicated  with  the  , 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject,  and  he 
was  informed  that  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  appointed  OfficialReferees  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act  were 
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Mr.  Anderson,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  Exami- 
ners of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,  Q.C.,  of  the  Oxford  Circuit; 
Mr.  Charles  Morris  Eoupell,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Verey,  of  the  Home 
Circuit. 

Me.  WADDY  gave  Notice  that  on  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  upon  going  into 
Supply,  he  should  call  attention  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Verey,  and  should 
move  a  Besolution. 


POST  OFFICE— POSTAL  RATES— GENE- 
HAL  POSTAL  UNION— REDUCTION  OF 
RATES.— QUESTION. 

Me.  HANKEY  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  any  and  what  reduction  in  the 
postage  of  letters  to  India,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Australia,  from  one  shilling 
and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  respec- 
tively, seeing  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  reduced  their  postage  for 
similar  distances  to  all  their  own  colonies 
to  twopence  halfpenny  ? 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNEES :  Sir,  it  has 
been  settled  at  the  recent  Conference  at 
Berne  that  British  India  shall  enter  the 
Postal  Union  on  the  Ist  of  July  next,  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  arrangement,  the 
single  rate  of  postage  on  letters  to  British 
India  will  be  reduced  on  that  day  from 
^d.  vid  Southampton  to  6c?.,  and  from  1«. 
vid  Brindisi  to  M,  The  only  alteration 
contemplated  in  the  case  of  letters  for 
Australia  is  to  charge  those  sent  vid 
Brindisi  %d,  instead  of  9«?.  No  determi- 
nation has  been  come  to  as  to  reducing 
the  rate  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not 
known  that  the  French  Government  have 
already  reduced  their  postage  on  letters 
to  the  French  Colonies ;  that  postage  is 
now  generally  bd,  for  a  single  letter.  A 
reduction  will,  it  is  believed,  take  place 
on  the  1st  of  July  next,  but  only  to  4«?., 
not  2^d. 


METROPOLIS   (PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM.) 
EESOLXmON. 


Sib  WILLLAM  FRASER,  in  rising 
to  move — 

''That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
*  parochial  system  is  unsuitable  and  inadequate 
to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Metropolis;  and  that  the  subject  deserves 
the  best  attention  of  Her  Majestv's  Government, 
with  a  view  to  remove  by  legislation  the  great 
evils  wbidi  at  present  exist,*' 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross 


said,  that  the  Motion  differed  in  some 
respects  from  that  which  he  proposed 
last  year.  He  now  went  a  step  further 
and  said  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
deserved  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  history  of  the  City  of 
London  would  probably  be  well  known 
to  most  hon.  Members.  Very  soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  a  Charter  was 
granted  which  created  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London ;  this  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  present  day.  Since 
that  time  very  few  alterations  were 
made  in  it,  which  showed  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  those  who  prepared  it. 
King  James  I.  had  a  very  just  impression 
that  the  size  of  London  would  become 
so  great  that  it  would  at  last  be  imman- 
ageable,  and  he  wished  to  make  some 
serious  alteration,  with  a  view  to  control 
its  size.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II.  some  effort  was  made  to  bring 
outside  wards  within  the  municipal 
enclosure,  and  Earringdon  and  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Wards  were  accordingly  in- 
cluded. There  were  also  established 
Bills  of  Mortality,  means  of  recording 
the  deaths,  and  of  arriving  at  other  sta- 
tistical knowledge  relating  to  London. 
But  the  limits  of  the  Corporation  had 
remained  to  this  day  more  or  less  as 
they  were  originally  established.  It 
was  to  London  outside  the  walls  that 
he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House.  In  1855  a  very  consider- 
able alteration  was  made  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall,  subsequently  Lord  Uan- 
over,  who  created  an  outside  corporate 
system,  in  which  there  was  a  single 
body  made  up  of  various  local  Boards. 
By  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Act,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  Council  selected  by  the 
Vestries,  there  were  local  Boards  which 
were  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  How 
had  the  local  Boards  done  their  duties 
under  the  Act  of  1855  ?  The  following 
duties  were  imposed  upon  them ;  they 
had  to  superintend  the  paving  and  light- 
ing of  London  and  the  cleansing  of 
streets;  and,  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, they  had  to  inspect  vaults  and 
cellars;  to  prevent  overcrowding  of 
dwellings ;  and  to  appoint  inspectors  of 
nuisances  and  medic^  officers  of  health. 
Those  duties,  he  believed,  it  would  be 
acknowledged  were  most  imperfectly 
performed.  As  regarded  paving,  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  had  ocular  evi- 
dence of  that.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  needed,  he  might  quote  that  given 
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before  a  Committee  of  that  House  in 
1866  by  Mr.  Seal,  a  prominent  vestry- 
man, who  said — 

•*  No  one  can  look  at  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, particularly  the  back  streets,  without  being 
struck  by  their  very  bad  condition." 

Perhaps  the  Vestries  were  not  altogether 
to  blame  for  the  lighting,  which  was  a 
fault  resulting  rather  from  the  system, 
under  which  powerful  companies  had  to 
be  opposed  by  weak  Vestries,  so  that  it 
was  not'  surprising  that  the  public  suf- 
fered. As  to  cleansing,  we  occasioncdly 
saw  a  watercart,  but  our  roads  were  al- 
lowed to  be  in  a  dirty  condition,  and 
the  dust  was  sometimes  intolerable. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Vestries  to  remove 
dust  and  refuse  from  houses.  He  was 
informed  that  that  was  extremely  im- 
perfectly done;  that  unless  servants 
gave  something  in  the  shape  of  a  bribe 
to  dustmen,  dust  was  not  removed  at  aU, 
and  that  it  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
annoyance  to  householders.  With  re- 
gard to  houses  in  Southwark,  in  the 
Earish  of  St.  George,  Dr.  Rendle,  in 
is  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Itepoi*t  of  Mr.  Aytoun's  Committee, 
said — **  Most  of  the  houses  are,  from 
various  causes,  too  unclean  to  be  safe." 
They  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  water  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness  was  almost  every- 
where deficient.  In  two  houses  the 
people  said — **We  are  in  a  dreadful 
state;  our  rent  has  been  raised  from 
7*.  to  8«.  a-week,  but  we  can  get  no- 
thing done."  One  woman  appeared 
quite  terrified,  and  assured  her  land- 
lord, who  was  there,  that  she  "  had  not 
informed."  It  is  useless  to  expect  the 
poor,  lodgings  being  scarce,  to  speak 
out.  **  The  foul  smells  are  scarcely  en- 
durable," said  one.  Another  said — 
*'  They  do  the  outside,  but  not  the  in- 
side." Of  the  96  houses  visited  30  stood 
as  follows : — The  water-closets  were  en- 
tirely without  water,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  attempt  at  a  supply,  although 
the  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  120,  s.  81,  ordered 
**  sufficient  water  supply  to  closets." 
There  were  water  closets  with  water 
supply  through  a  straight  pipe  without 
valve  or  tap,  and  privy  gases  were  ad- 
mitted easily  and  directly  into  the 
drinking  butt.  In  three  places,  the 
doeets  not  being  fit  for  use,  the  open 
yards  were  used  instead.  In  four  places 
the  one  closet  for  ^yq  houses  was  open 
to  the  observation  of  boys  in  the  next 
street,  and  the  soil  was  heaped  up  and 


running  out  at  the  door.  Of  the  96 
houses  visited  42 required  the  inspector; 
some  were  without  any  water  supply, 
some  without  water  receptacles,  and  % 
some  had  rotten  or  broken  receptacles ; 
**they  let  the  water  out  as  fast  as  it 
runs  in."  All  the  houses,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  were  without  covers 
to  butts,  and  so,  as  one  woman  said, 
**  every  bit  of  dust  and  dirt  comes  in." 
These,  if  cleansed,  would  become  filthy 
immediately,  from  the  atmosphere  in 
these  close,  filthy  places,  from  drains 
and  dung-heaps  close  at  hand,  from  re- 
fuse, rags,  and  dead  animals  wantonly 
thrown  by  children  into  the  open  butt.' 
In  two  cases  the  small  open  casks  were 
standing  in  pools  of  liquid  night-soil. 
In  a  very  large  number  the  supply  was 
quite  insufficient — 15  houses  with  181 
inhabitants  had  water  receptacles  hold- 
ing 456  gallons,  2J  gallons  to  each  per- 
son. The  25  &  26  Vict,,  c.  102,  s.  77, 
ordered  a  supply  not  exceeding  30  gallons 
per  individual.  From  this  evidence  it 
appeared  that  the  Vestry  did  not  order, 
or  the  orders  were  not  carried  out.  This 
state  of  things  he  (Sir  William  Eraser) 
ventured  to  say  was  attributable  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  now  prevailed  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  the  opinion  certainly  of 
some  of  the  vestrymen  that  in  the  Ves- 
tries there  were  persons  one  would  not 
wish  to  see  there  if  London  was  to  be 
well  governed.  Meetings  and  elections 
of  Vestries  were,  according  to  Mr.  Beal, 
not  imfrequently  held  in  public-houses, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  vestrymen 
attended.  For  instance,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  where  there  were  30,000 
ratepayers,  he  understood,  that  only  25 
ratepayers  attended  to  elect  the  60  vestry- 
men. The  election  of  the  vestrymen  was 
conducted  by  a  few  individuals,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  mere  nominal  pro- 
ceeding. He  thought  it  was  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  remove  this  state  of  things  from 
London,  which  as  had  been  said,  con- 
tained more  inhabitants  than  Portugal, 
Holland,  and  Scotland.  Various  schemes 
at  different  times  had  been  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  this  state  of 
things.  One  was  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and 
make  one  vast  corporation  of  the  whole 
of  the  metropohs,  including  about 
4,000,000  souls.  Another  was  to  take 
the  Parliamentary  boroughs  and  make 
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them  into  inanicipal  boroughs,  with 
mayors  and  common  councils  of  their 
own.  It  was  also  proposed  by  other 
reformers  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  larger  powers, 
and  to  place  the  population  of  London 
under  his  control.  There  were  other 
schemes,  but  these,  he  thought,  were 
the  principal  ones.  Although  the  task 
might  be  difficult,  he  could  not  help  be- 
lieving that  some  scheme  might  be  de- 
vised, not  to  create  a  Utopia,  but  to  im- 
prove materially  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis.  He  did 
not  ask  that  we  should  attempt  to  make 
of  London 

"  Some  faultless  monster  whom  the  world  ne*er 


saw. 


»> 


At  that  moment  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  a  very  loyal  majority, 
and  the  present  seemed  a  fitting  op- 
portunity for  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. We  found  that  greater  cities 
had  existed  than  the  metropolis  in  past 
days.  We  resembled  the  Eomans,  who 
retained  possession  of  the  world  for 
many  centuries,  not  so  much  by  their 
soldiers  as  by  their  admirable  method 
of  government.  Like  the  Bomans,  we 
had  but  little  public  taste ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  organization,  he 
believed  no  people  ever  existed  in  the 
world  who  were  capable  of  so  much  or- 
ganization as  the  British.  The  give-and- 
take — the  power  of  forbearance  must 
have  immense  influence  in  all  municipal 
institutions,  and  the  population  of  Lon- 
don were  most  patient  and  enduring. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  asked,  if  he  thought 
things  were  so  bad,  why  he  did  not 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  remedy  them  ?  But 
for  any  unofficial  Member  of  the  House 
to  carry  a  Bill  on  that  subject  was  quite 
impossible.  It  would  require  the  whole 
power  of  a  strong  Government  to  ac- 
complish it.  He  would,  however,  offer 
two  very  humble  suggestions,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  might  somewhat  lessen 
the  existing  evils.  The  first  was  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  parochial 
districts;  and  the  second  to  have  the 
central  body  elected,  not  by  the  ves- 
tries, but  by  the  general  body  of  the 
ratepayers.  He  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  matter  up,  and  en- 
deavour to  remedy  the  grievances  of 
the  people  of  this  great  metropolis,  who, 
as  he  had  said,  were  more  numerous  than 
the  population  of  Scotland,  andwhosurely 

Sir  William  Fraser 


deserved  that  some  attention  shotild  be 
paid  to  their  wants.  In  that  way  the 
present  generation  might  leave  the  local 
administration  of  London  in  a  con- 
siderably better  state  than  they  had 
found  it.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  the  Besolution. 
Mb.  LOCKE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the* 
parochial  system  is  unsuitable  and  inadequate 
to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Metropolis ;  and  that  the  sub- 
ject deserves  the  attention  of  Her  Majestv*s 
Government,  with  a  view  to  remove  by  le^sla- 
tion  the  great  evils  which  at  present  exist." — 
{Sir  William  Fraser.) 

Mb.  GOLDNET  said,  he  was  induced 
to  join  in  that  discussion  only  because  he 
had  for  several  years  past  taken  an 
active  part  in  reference  to  two  of  the 
points  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet — 
namely,  the  supply  of  gas  and  water. 
He  hcMi  listened  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
thought  his  complaints  were  very  small 
and  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  Motion,  and  the  only  sug- 
gestion the  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  have 
to  make  was,  that  they  should  diminish 
the  number  of  the  parochial  authorities. 
There  were  at  present  23  parishes  carry- 
ing on  local  administration  with  an 
average  population  of  100,000  each. 
There  were  and  must  be  complaints  at 
all  times  of  local  government,  and  both 
last  year  and  this  year  the  head  of  tho 
Local  Government  Board  had  given 
notice  of  intended  measures  for  its  im- 
provement. But  he  maintained  that 
there  were  no  bodies  who  were  making 
greater  progress  than  the  constituted 
authorities  now  existing,  and  there  were 
no  Petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  complaining  that  the  vestry- 
men were  improperly  elected  or  failed  in 
their  duty.  Water  had  been  supplied 
with  great  care  to  every  district.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  great  abuse  ex- 
isted if  nothing  more  could  be  said  than 
that  some  old  lady  had  been  called  on  to 
pay  sixpence  on  account  of  her  water- 
butt  on  entering  upon  her  property. 
Was  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  coming 
forward  to  ask  for  a  sweeping  change  in 
the  government  of  the  metropolis,  a  sub- 
ject which  had  puzzled  some  of  their 
greatest  leg^lators  during  the  last  20 
years.  He  was  satisfied  that  every  mea- 
sure that  was  brought  forward  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  and  com- 
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fort  of  the  inhabiteuits  of  the  metropolis 
would  receive  proper  consideration  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  had  per- 
formed their  duties  in  a  very  efficient 
manner,  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis 
generally,  especially  as  regarded  the 
supply  and  purity  of  gas.  Unless  more 
distinct  complaints  could  be  brought  for- 
ward he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Baronet 
could  hope  for  success  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  Motion. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  charming  description  given  by  the 
last  speaker  of  the  admirable  way  in  which 
those  who  supplied  the  public  with  gas 
and  water  did  their  duty.  If  everything 
was  really  so  satisfactory  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  the  consumers  must  be 
very  ungrateful,  for  they  found  conside- 
rable fault  with  those  articles  from  time 
to  time.  He  did  not,  however,  quite 
understand  what  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
William  Fraser)  wished,  for  he  had  not 
pointed  out  any  mode  of  setting  things 
right  if  they  were  wrong.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  persons  whom  the  hon. 
Baronet  wished  to  seek  were  not  there 
already.  There  were  a  great  many  per- 
sons appointed  to  look  after  them,  and 
to  set  them  in  a  proper  condition,  but  he 
did  not  see  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
shown  any  mode  of  setting  things  right 
if  they  were  really  wrong.  He  had 
looked  into  these  matters  some  years 
back,  and  had  considered  whether  by  a 
different  division  of  the  metropolis  its 
condition  might  not  be  improved,  but  the 
plan  he  had  approved  had  not  been  taken 
up.  For  himself,  he  did  not  say  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had 
not  performed  their  duty  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  he  thought  that  the  metropolis 
would  be  better  governed. if  the  City 
were  extended,  so  as  that  one  body  should 
embrace  the  whole  of  London,  and  per- 
form its  duties  without  any  clashing  be- 
tween one  authority  and  anotheri  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  everything 
was  very  wicked,  very  shocking,  ana 
very  uncomfortable,  but  he  had  not  made 
any  suggestion  for  remedying  the  evil. 
He  left  all  that  to  the  Ghjvemment.  It 
was  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  whatever 
the  Government  might  say  or  do  in  the 
matter  would  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK,  speaking  as 
the  Bepresentative  of  a  metropolitan  con- 
frtituency,  maintained  that  the  work  of 
cleansing,  lighting,  &c.,  in  the  metro- 


polis was  very  well  done  indeed,  consi- 
dering the  difficulties  the  Vestries  and 
district  Boards  had  to  contend  with.  If 
any  one  went  to  his  borough,  he  hoped 
not  as  an  intending  candidate  for  Parlia- 
mentary honours,  they  would  find  it  as 
well  paved  and  lighted  and  cleaned  as 
the  City  of  London.  In  that  respect 
London  was  certainly  better  off  tiian 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  find  fault  with  vestrymen ;  but  they 
gave  much  valuable  time  from  day  to 
day  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  they  were  men,  many  of 
them  of  good  ability,  and  discharged 
these  duties  in  a  way  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  useful  to  the  public.  The 
hon.  Baronet  spoke  slightingly  of  vestries 
because  some  old  woman  had  had  her 
water-butt  empty,  and  some  other  old 
woman  was  grumbling  about  her  dust- 
hole;  but  what  scheme  had  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  propose  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  the  metropolis  ?  None. 
The  government  of  London  was  a  work 
of  immense  difficulty,  and  for  his  part  he 
would  say  it  was — 

"  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of,'* 

It  was  easy  to  grumble  about  the  way  in 
which  vestrymen  and  others  did  their 
work,  but  he  should  like  to  see  any  Lord 
or  Baronet  who  complained  of  this  mal- 
administration on  tne  part  of  vestries 
and  district  boards,  looking  after  the 
sweeping  of  the  streets,  the  dust  carts, 
and  nuisances  themselves.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  upset  the  existing  state  of 
things,  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
devise  a  better,  he  hoped  the*  hon. 
Baronet  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  and 
leave  the  matter  to  the  Government,  who 
would  no  doubt  do  what  was  proper. 

Sib  JAMES  HOGG  said,  he  felt  bound 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  though 
he  did  not  propose  to  follow  the  hon. 
Baronet  into  the  history  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  question.  The  hon. 
Baronet  contended  that  the  parochial 
system  was  unsuitable  and  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  metropolis. 
He  (Sir  James  Hogg)  must  confess  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  was  meant  by  the  parochial  system 
of  London,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to 
prepare  speeches  for  that  House  could 
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fall  into  such  a  mistake  as  to  speak  of 
the  local  management  of  the  metropolis 
by  that  name.  He  was  bound  to  take 
exception  to  much  of  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  in  support  of  his 
Motion  in  saying  that  the  parochial  and 
district  Boards  had  not  fulfilled  their 
charge  in  respect  of  paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing.  As  regarded  the  paving, 
in  attempting  to  make  out  a  case  against 
the  authorities,  he  did  not  even  bring  up 
his  statistics,  but  had  contented  himself 
with  quoting  from  a  Beport  dated  as  far 
back  as  1866,  and  relying  upon  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Beal,  who  had  made 
himself  notorious  in  connection  with  the 
subject.  As  for  the  charge  that  some  of 
the  back  streets  of  London  were  not  kept 
in  such  admirable  order  as  could  be 
desired,  it  was  no  doubt  true,  and  he 
(Sir  James  Hogg)  hoped  the  Vestries 
concerned  would  do  their  best  to  improve 
matters.  As  to  lighting,  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  some  complaint  to  make, 
but  said  he  did  not  blame  the  Vestries 
or  district  Boards.  Why;>then,  did  he 
bring  up  the  question  at  all  ?  The 
quality  of  the  gas  was  not  imder  the 
control  of  those  bodies,  and  all  they 
could  do  was  to  endeavour  to  get  it  as 
good  as  possible.  The  Metropolitan 
Board,  for  their  part,  had  done  and 
would  do  their  best,  in  conjunction  with 
the  City  of  London,  to  improve  the  gas 
supply,  and  to  have  it  placed  under  better 
regulations.  Last  Session  he  ventured 
to  bring  in  three  Bills,  backed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  meet  with 
as  mych  support  as  he  should  have  liked. 
Two  of  the  Bills  had,  therefore,  to  be 
given  up,  but  one — the  Eegulation  Bill 
— was  read  a  second  time  and  went 
before  a  Committee.  The  alterations 
then  made  upon  it  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  were  embodied  in  a 
Bill  which  he  should  bring  before  the 
House  on  the  earliest  possible  day  for 
the  second  reading.  It  was  futile  to 
say  there  was  no  central  authority,  be- 
cause the  Metropolitan  Board  was  really 
a  central  authority  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  and  although  he  did  not  wish 
to  speak  in  any  laudatory  spirit  of  the 
work  of  that  body,  yet  as  a  simple  matter 
of  justice  he  wished  to  show  that  they 
were  striving  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
metropolis  at  large.     The  question  of 
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dust  was  no  doubt  of  some  importance. 
He  had  himself  received  many  complaints 
about  it,  and  he  thought  more  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it  by  the  various 
Vestries  and  district  Boards.  Whenever 
he  received  complaints  of  that  kind,  he 
invariably  sent  them  to  the  authorities 
concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
them  under  the  particular  notice  of  the 
representatives  of  those  bodies  sitting  at 
his  Board.  Those  complaints,  he  be- 
lieved, had  received  every  attention,  and 
he  hoped  the  evil  would  gradually 
diminish.  He  remembered,  when  he 
held  the  position  of  a  vestryman,  the 
medical  omcer  had  reported  that  there 
were  cellars  and  places  inhabited  by 
poor  people,  and  in  which  himian  beings 
ought  not  to  live;  but  if  those  poor 
people  were  turned  out,  the  question 
was,  where  were  they  to  go?  Under 
the  admirable  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act 
he  hoped  this  evil,  too,  would  be  greatly 
mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  various  bodies 
concerned.  The  water  supply  of  London 
had  been  complained  of.  Well,  it  was 
at  least  a  question  whether  it  was  not 
superior  to  that  of  many  large  cities  and 
towns  in  England,  and  reports  which  had 
been  made  on  the  subject  showed  that, 
at  all  events,  it  was  not  the  detestable 
compound  it  was  said  to  be.  The  hon. 
Baronet  said  he  had  been  informed  that 
Vestry  elections  were  often  held  in  public- 
houses.  Though  he  (Sir  James  Hogg) 
had  himself  been  several  times  elected  as 
a  member  of  local  Vestries,  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  elections  taking  place, 
except  at  a  large  public  building  hired 
for  the  purpose.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  a  large  number  of 
people  did  not  attend  to  these  matters, 
but  that  was  the  fault  of  gentlemen  of 
intelligence  and  standing,  who,  instead 
of  going  on  the  locsJ  and  district 
Boards,  and  giving  attention  to  local 
affairs,  contented  themselves  with  find- 
ing fault  with  those  who  had  to  discharge 
that  duty.  The  hon.  Baronet  proposed 
to  diminish  the  p£u*ochial  areas,  and  that 
the  members  of  district  Boards  be  elected 
by  householders  directly  and  not  by  the 
ratepayers  only.  He  also  suggested  that 
members  of  the  Central  Board,  meaning 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  should  be  elected 
directly  instead  of  being  chosen  by  the 
Vestries  and  local  Boards  they  repre- 
sented. With  respect  to  the  first  point 
there  were  Betums  showing  that  the 
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local  areas  were  at  present  sufi^ent  to 
ensure  fair  elections,  while  as  to  direct 
representation  on  tlie  Metropolitan  Board, 
the  members  who  were  sent  there  by  the 
various  local  Vestries  and  district  Boards 
brought  with  them  a  large  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  and  varied  experi- 
ence, and  did  honour  to  the  districts 
which  sent  them ;  and  he  could  person- 
ally testify  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  duties.  Of 
course,  it  was  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  say  whether  a  certain  portion 
should  be  brought  in  by  direct  repre- 
sentation. The  hon.  Baronet  said  the 
City  of  London  did  not  wish  to  join  the 
Metropolitan  Board  on  account  of  the 
debt,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  the  City 
had  no  debt.  The  debt  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  was  consolidated,  and  with 
regard  to  that  consolidation,  it  was  clear 
that  it  was  a  ereat  public  advantage  in 
every  way  to  have  one  stock  at  3J-  per 
cent,  instead  of  having  one  part  at  4, 
another  at  4^,  and  another  at  5  per  cent, 
and  all  running  for  different  periods. 
Since  the  Beport  to  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  alluded  was  made  many  of  the 
evils  referred  to  had  been  ameliorated, 
others  were  being  ameliorated,  and  he 
could  assure  him  that  whenever  any  evils 
or  defects  were  pointed  out  they  would 
be  attended  to,  and  would  receive  full 
consideration,  not  only  from  the  Vestries 
and  district  Boards,  but  £rom  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  who  would  endeavour 
to  exercise  their  powers  for  their  re- 
moval or  amelioration. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  brought  this  mat- 
ter forward  had  it  greatly  at  heart,  be- 
cause many  years  ago  he  had  it  under 
his  consideration,  and  had  brought  it 
before  Parliament  more  than  once.  The 
hon.  Baronet  called  everything  he  could 
to  his  aid ;  for,  unlike  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho),  who  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  the  sunshine  of  June  or  July,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  wet  and  snow  of 
February.  He  hoped,  however,  he 
would  be  excused  if  he  did  not  enter  into 
any  lengthened  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion at  present.  He  did  not  gather  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  they 
should  just  now  discuss  what  would  be 
the  best  form  of  government  for  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis.  The  Motion 
referred  to  the  parochial  system ;  but  the 
original  parochial  system  bad,  to  a  con- 


siderable extent  at  all  events,  been 
changed  by  the  legislation  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  district  Boards.  No 
one  could  say  the  present  system  was 
perfect ;  no  one  could  say  it  might  not 
be  amended,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to 
say  the  best  form  of  government  to 
adopt.  They  would  have  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session  several  very  prac- 
tical points  brought  before  them  bearing 
on  tfiis  question.  If  he  imderstood 
rightly,  they  would  have  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  water  supply  to  the  metro- 
polis brought  directly  before  the  notice 
of  the  House,  and  they  already  had 
notice  that  they  would  have  to  discuss 
the  whole  question  of  the  gas  supply ; 
and,  further,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  would  again  bring 
forward  his  Bill  and  invite  discussion 
upon  it.  When  those  schemes  were  put 
forward  in  a  practical  shape,  he  should 
be  prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  discuss  them,  to  raise  objections 
to  them,  or  to  say  what  he  could  in  their 
favour,  as  the  case  might  be.  With  all 
these  particular  schemes  before  them,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
any  lengthened  discussion  until  other 
opportunities  occurred.  The  hon.  Btwonet 
might  be  quite  sure  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  must  necessarily  be 
directed  to  the  subject  by  those  various 
measures,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a 
division.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  em- 
barrassing that  there  should  be  a  Reso- 
lution that  this  question  deserved  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  he  hoped  the  Government  would  be 
allowed  to  wait  until  the  schemes  to 
which  he  referred  were  brought  forward. 
Sib  WILLIAM  FRASER  said,  al- 
though the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  satisfactory  as 
far  as  it  went,  yet  it  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  to  have  heard 
something  approaching  a  promise  not 
only  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
but  that  the  House  might  hope  to  have 
something  approaching  to  a  measure 
dealing  with  the  grievance.  As  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Truro  (Sir  James  Hogg),  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  to  argue.  He 
regretted  to  hear  expressions  used  which 
they  were  not  accustomed  to,  such  as 
"  futile,"  applied  to  the  remarks  of  a 
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Member.  Although,  no  doubt,  there 
"was  an  assembly  in  Spring  Gardens 
where  language  of  that  description  was 
sometimes  heard,  he  trusted  it  would 
not  be  imported  into  that  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 


CHEQUES  ON  BANKERS  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIBST    READING. 

Me.  J.  G.  HUBBAED,  in  rising  to 
move  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  explain  the  Law  relating  to 
Cheques  or  Drafts  on  Bankers,  said, 
that  before  1854  cheques  were  distin- 
guishable from  bills  of  exchange  in 
several  important  particulars.  They 
were  payable  exclusively  to  bearer  on 
presentation  in  cash;  they  were  im- 
stamped,  and  were  assignable  by  deli- 
very. In  1854,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  in  one  of  his  Stamp 
Acts,  assimilated  with  cheques  to  bearer 
cheques  to  order,  which  were'  to  be  un- 
stamped. In  1856  legislation  took  place 
to  enable  the  crossing  upon  a  cheque  to 
become  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
the  cheque  itself,  so  that  the  crossed 
cheque  became  payable  only  through  a 
banker.  In  1858  a  further  change  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  stamp  duties, 
the  cheques  upon  bankers,  whether 
payable  to  bearer  or  to  order,  were  to 
be  stamped  with  a  penny  stamp.  An- 
other clause  was  introduced  into  the  Act 
of  1858.  A  banker  was  responsible  for 
the  genuineness  of  any  endorsement 
upon  a  bill  of  exchange  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  house,  and  which  he  paid ; 
but  a  banker,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case,  when  the  new  instrument  of 
which  he  was  speaking  was  introduced, 
was  exonerated  from  any  liability  as  re- 
garded the  responsibility  for  endorse- 
ment, so  that,  so  far  as  that  responsi- 
bility and  the  stamp  duty  were  con- 
cerned, cheques  became  very  different 
documents  from  bills  of  exchange. 
Under  the  then  provisions  of  the  law 
those  cheques  to  order  became  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  convenient  mediums 
of  making  payments,  either  for  trade  or 
personal  purposes,  and  to  a  large  extent 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  using 
Bank-notes.  The  money  for  them  could 
be  received  by  nobody  but  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  for  if  one  of 
those  cheques  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
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thief,  he  could  do  nothing  with  it,  being 
crossed  to  a  banker,  unless,  indeed, 
which  was  very  improbable,  he  hap- 
pened to  have  a  banker  of  his  own, 
or  a  confederate  who  was  in  that 
position.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of 
the  cheque  being  presented  for  payment 
the  banker  would  have  the  means  of 
tracing  the  thief  and  bringing  him 
to  justice.  Under  the  operation  of 
a  form  of  payment  so  convenient,  not 
only  trading  operations,  but  personal 
payments  or  tradesmen's  bills  were 
easily  dealt  with,  and  on  the  cheque, 
when  once  paid  and  returned  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  payee,  there  was  a 
full  discharge  of  his  claim.  Within  the 
last  12  months,  however,  the  security 
and  convenience  of  that  form  of  payment 
had  been  very  rudely  assailed.  Mills 
and  Co.  drew  a  cheque  for  £21  on  the 
Union  Bank  of  London,  payable  to  the 
order  of  Smith,  who,  having  endorsed 
the  cheque  and  crossed  it  with  the  name 
of  his  own  bankers — the  London  and 
Coimty  Bank — gave  it  to  his  clerk  to 
pay  into  his  account.  The  clerk  was 
waylaid  by  a  thief,  who  stole  the  cheque, 
and  passed  it  to  a  man  named  Thurger 
for  £8  10«.,  who  in  his  turn  passed  it  on 
to  a  person  with  the  initial  **  C."  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  who  paid  the  cheque  in  there, 
and  the  bank,  not  looking  particularly 
to  the  nature  of  the  crossing,  presented 
it  to  the  Clearing  House,  and  there, 
equally  without  examining  the  crossing, 
the  Union  Bank  by  pure  inadvertence 
paid  it.  Smith,  when  he  discovered  his 
loss,  applied  to  the  Union  Bank,  which 
he  held  to  be  responsible  to  him.  The 
Union  Bank,  however,  not  unnaturally 
disliked  to  pay  twice  over,  and  said  they 
would  fight  the  question  of  responsibility. 
They  accordingly  fought  it,  and,  unhap- 
pily for  the  trading  community,  they 
succeeded  in  the  suit,  which  was  tried 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  when 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  decided  that 
Smith,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  had  no 
valid  claim,  because  **  C."  the  holder  of 
the  cheque,  was  a  bond  fide  holder,  and 
was,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  money 
which  he  received.  Against  that  deci- 
sion there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court,  when  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  was  affirmed;  the  ar^ment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  as  to  the  inexpe- 
diency of  not  restraining  the  negotia- 
bility of  the  document  being  there  re- 
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peated,  while  the  Judges  eyidently  felt 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  because 
they  did  not  deny  that  nothing  could  be 
more  distinct  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1858,  which  set  forth  that  any 
banker  paying  a  cheque  crossed  with 
the  name  of  a  banker  to  any  other 
banker  than  the  person  named  in  the 
crossing  should  be  held  to  have  done 
wrong.  But  as  no  penalty  was  attached 
to  that  provision,  it  was  maintained  that 
if  it  was  intended  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  caution,  it  ought  to  be  carried 
further  by  means  of  legislation.  Now, 
that  was  what  he  proposed  to  do.  The 
Judges  in  both  Courts,  he  might  add, 
contended  that  '*  C."  must  be  held  to  be 
the  hand  fide  holder,  and  had  assumed 
that  it  was  so  admitted  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff ;  but  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  statement  of  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  in  which,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct terms,  he  repudiated  the  idea  that 
his  client  or  himself  had  for  a  moment 
admitted  the  3on(i^(^  ownership  of  ^'0." 
They,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
the  cheque,  being  crossed  with  the  name 
of  a  specific  banker,  constituted  a  warn- 
ing to  him  which  precluded  him  from 
becoming  the  h<md  fide  holder.  As  to 
the  question  of  negotiability  which  had 
been  raised,  he  believed  that  it  was  in 
the  case  to  which  he  referred  a  perfect 
figment.  Negotiability  involved  the 
existence  of  a  bargain,  and  in  the  case 
of  bills  of  exchange  there  was  a  bargain, 
and  the  price  to  be  given  for  them, 
theiefore,  became  matter  of  negotiation. 
A  cheque,  however,  was  subject  to  no 
barg^ning,  and  it  was  payable  imme- 
diately. The  only  price  which  could 
be  given  for  it  was  the  amount  which 
it  bore  upon  its  face.  Nor  were  these 
cheques  negotiable  in  the  same  way  as 
bank  notes.  Bank  notes  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  without  responsibility 
for  their  nominal  value.  Cheques 
were  the  creation  of  the  individual  for 
his  own  convenience ;  whereas  bank 
notes  were  the  creation  of  the  sovereign 
power.  They  were  paper  money,  and  iJ&e 
banks  which  had  the  delegated  power  of 
issuing  them  paid  a  considerable  revenue 
on  account  of  that  privilege  into  the 
Exchequer.  If  cheques  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  it  would  enable  the 
individual  of  his  own  motion  to  do  that 
which  the  banks  could  only  do  by  the 
delegation  of  the  State,  and  thus  the 
Exchequer  would  be  deprived  of  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  revenue.  To  make 
a  crossed  cheque  transferable  like  a 
bank  note  would  be  impolitic  and  de- 
structive to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created  by  the  drawer.  It  was 
not  created  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  but  to  make  a  payment  from  his 
own  banker  to  another  individual.  The 
House  would,  therefore,  see  that  the 
negotiability  stipulated  for  as  an  attri- 
bute of  crossed  cheques  was  most  unreal, 
and,  if  it  could  be  realized,  would  be 
most  destructive  and  impolitic.  Further, 
the  drawer  wanted  to  make  a  payment 
through  his  own  banker  to  a  certain  in- 
dividual and  to  get  a  receipt ;  and  if  it 
was  delayed  there  were  two  risks,  as  the 
banker  might  fail,  in  which  event  the 
drawer  might  have  to  pay  the  money 
over  again.  The  simple  remedy  he  had 
to  propose  was — first,  that  a  banker 
having  paid  a  cheque  wrongfully,  in 
violationof  the  statute,  should  not  there- 
by be  discharged  from  the  liability  in- 
tended to  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
directions  of  the  cheque ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  who  should  steal,  or  whose  con- 
federate should  steal,  a  crossed  cheque 
should  not  by  that  theft  acquire  a  title 
in  a  document  which  was  distinctly,  from 
its  nature  and  contents,  not  intended  to 
pass  from  hand  to  hand.  His  Bill  was 
confined  to  these  two  points,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 
In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  Member 
moved  for  leave  to  inteoduce  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GEEGOEY,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  expressed,  as  a  man  of  business 
experience,  his  thanks  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  for 
having  proposed  it,  as  it  dealt  effectively 
with  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the 
commercial  classes  in  this  country.  He 
regretted  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  not 
been  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case ;  for 
if  he  had  been  retained  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  Although,  no  doubt, 
an  appeal  might  be  preferred  against 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  having  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  and  strength  of 
that  Court,  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  much  chance  of  such  an  appeal  being 
successful.  There  was  one  point  in  his 
judgment,  however,  on  which  he  might 
be  allowed  an  observation.  The  Judges 
seemed  to  have  assumed  that  the  pre- 
senter of  the  cheque  was  a  hond  fide 
holder  of  it ;  but  by  the  Act  21  &  22 
Viet,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that 
the  crossing  of  a  cheque  was  an  integral 
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part  of  the  cheque  itself ;  and,  therefore, 
how  any  person  could  be  a  lond  fide 
holder  who  taking  a  cheque  so  crossed 
paid  it  to  one  when  it  was  crossed  to 
another  banker  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  But  for  present  purposes  we 
must  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
and  deal  with  it  as  we  found  it.  He 
was  glad  to  think  that  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self. In  his  opinion,  the  BiU  now  in- 
troduced by  his  right  hon.  Friend  was 
so  moderate  in  itself,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  grievance  occasioned 
by  the  judgment,  that  he  trusted  it  would 
receive  the  sanction  both  of  the  House 
and  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
he  did  not  desire  in  the  least  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  which  might 
prove  to  be  a  very  excellent  and  bene- 
ficial measure.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  did  not  at  present  wish  to  pronounce 
any  opinion.  He  believed  that  the  Bill, 
if  it  were  to  be  operative  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
operative,  must  be  a  Bill  to  restrain  the 
negotiability  of  crossed  cheques.  That 
might  be  a  very  wise  and  politic  measure 
to  introduce,  and  he  would  say  nothing 
further  on  that  point ;  but,  as  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  seemed  to  have 
been  arraigned,  perhaps  the  House  would 
pardon  him  if  he  made  a  remark  or  two 
about  that.  The  facts  of  the  case,  which 
had  been  already  detailed,  were  very 
short  and  simple.  Mills  and  Co.  had 
drawn  a  cheque  in  favour  of  Smith, 
payable  to  Smith's  order.  After  Smith 
indorsed  it,  it  was  stolen  from  his  clerk, 
and  it  went  through  a  few  hands,  or  a 
number  of  hands,  until  it  came,  as  was 
admitted,  for  value,  into  the  hands  of 
*'  C."  According  to  the  view  which  the 
Courts  took  of  the  matter,  that  cheque 
could  not  be  paid  to  anybody  but  *'  C." 
It  could  not  be  paid  to  Smith,  and  if  the 
Union  Bank  of  London  committed  an 
error  in  paying  it — as  they  undoubtecUy 
did — still  they  had  not  done  any  injury 
to  Smith,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case ;  be- 
cause under  no  possible  circumstances 
could  he  have  recovered  the  amount  for 
which  the  cheque  was  drawn.  There- 
fore, the  whole  judgment  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal — over 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  presided — 
was  founded  on  this — that  the  Act  of 

Mr,  Gregory 


1858  did  not  by  its  provisions  restrain 
the  negotiability  of  cheques  —  that 
cheques  crossed  in  this  way  were  nego- 
tiable, and  that  this  particular  cheque 
having  been  negotiated.  Smith,  who  was 
the  plaintiff,  could  not  be  damaged  by 
its  having  been  paid  in  the  way  it  was. 
And  now  he  would  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  negotiability  of  a  cheque. 
The  law  at  present  was — it  might  be 
desirable  to  alter  it,  but  the  law  at 
present  was — that  a  cheque  made  pay- 
able to  bearer  was  negotiable — that  was 
to  say,  it  might  pass  £rom  hand  to  hand. 
It  was  a  mandate  to  the  banker  with 
whom  the  drawer  had  assets  to  pay  the 
money  to  anybody  who  presented  the 
cheque.  So  with  regard  to  a  cheque 
payable  to  order ;  it  was  a  mandate  to 
the  banker  to  pay  the  money  to  any 
person  who  might  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  meaning  of  negotiability 
was  that  the  document  passed  under 
such  circumstances  &om  hand  to  hand. 
This  was  the  law,  and  the  view  the 
Courts  took  was  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  inter- 
fered with  or  altered  the  law  in  this 
respect.  In  his  humble  opinion,  that 
view  was  perfectly  sound  and  right. 
Eeference  had  been  made  to  some  ad- 
missions supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  plaintiff's  attorney  or  counsel 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  '*  C."  was  a 
bond  fide  holder  for  value.  Whether  he 
was  or  not  was  a  question  of  fact,  with 
regard  to  which  he  knew  nothing ;  but 
he  did  know  that  the  question  could 
not  have  been  brought  before  the  Court 
to  be  disposed  of  as  a  legal  question 
unless  it  had  been  admitted  or  taken  for 
granted  that  '*  C."  was  a  bond  fide  holder 
for  value ;  because  if  the  question  had 
been  left  at  large  whether  "  C."  was  a 
bond  fide  holder  for  value,  that  was  a 
matter  which  would  have  been  disposed 
of  by  a  jury,  and  not  by  the  Judges. 
Having  made  these  remarks,  he  did  not 
wish  to  offer  the  least  opposition  to  the 
BiU. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  agreed  in  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Bill  Doing  brought  in, 
though  he  thought  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Law  ought  not  to  be 
challenged.  In  the  case  referred  to  the 
proper  appeal  was  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  to  the  House  of  Lords 
sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  this  House  were  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  ground  that  the  judgpnent  of 
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the  Court  was  wrong.  It  was  better  to  as- 
same  that  the  judCTient  was  right,  and 
to  say  it  was  desirable  to  alter  ^e  law. 
He  thought  the  judgment  was  right  for 
technical  reasons,  with  which  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House;  but  he  would 
endeayour  to  show  that  it  was  desirable 
to  alter  the  law,  and  that  this  Bill  would 
do  it  efiPectually.  The  law  laid  down 
was  that  although  if  a  person  who 
had  a  cheque  given  to  him  crossed  it 
to  a  particular  bank,  yet  if  it  ffot  into 
the  hands  of  a  bond  f4e  holder,  the 
crossing  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  stolen 
from  the  payee,  would  be  no  protection, 
and  it  might  be  presented  through  any 
banker  for  payment.  That  seemed  to 
him  dangerous,  because  the  object  of 
crossing  was  to  preyent  its  being  paid 
by  any  banker  except  the  banker  whose 
name  was  crossed  upon  it.  Such  a 
payment  was,  however,  held  to  be  good 
in  the  case  which  had  been  referred  to. 
He  did  not  agree  with  his  right  hon. 
Priend  that  cheques  were  not  negotiable. 
They  were.  They  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  constantly;  but  if  they  went  through 
a  dozen  hands  it  ought  to  be  provided 
that  they  should  ultimately  be  paid  only 
though  &ie  banker  whose  name  was  writ- 
ten across  them.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
feature  of  the  case  under  consideration 
that  the  cheque  was' stolen,  and  yet  that 
the  thief  was  enabled  to  give  a  hond  fide 
title  to  another  holder,  so  that  by  &at 
means  the  latter  was  enabled  to  procure 
payment  of  the  amount  for  which  the 
cheque  had  been  drawn.  If  the  Bill 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  asked  leave 
to  introduce  passed,  the  thief  would  not 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  thefb, 
nor  would  a  person  who  had  stolen  a 
cheque  be  able  to  give  a  better  title  to 
anouier  person  in  respect  of  it  than  he 
himself  possessed.  By  that  means  the 
inviolability  of  the  cheque  would  be 
maintained  and  a  panic  such  as  the 
judgment  in  question  had  occasioned 
among  the  commercial  community  would 
not  again  occur. 

Sm  GEORGE  BOWTER  regretted 
that  occasionally  Judges  started  new  and 
ingenious  points  whidi  gave  rise  to  great 
inconvenience.  People  went  on  with 
their  business  believing  that  they  were 
acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
when  suddenly  a  question  arose,  inge- 
nious coxmsel  started  a  novel  point,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Judge,  and  long- 
established  usage  and  practice  was  at 
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once  upset.  For  his  part,  he  held  that 
a  x>erson  who  took  a  crossed  cheque  was 
party  to  a  contract.  If  it  was  crossed  to 
a  particular  banker,  he  agreed  that  he 
would  receive  payment  through  that  par- 
ticular banker,  and  not  in  any  other  way 
— the  drawer  having  secured  himself 
against  loss  by  the  crossing  of  the 
cheque.  That  appeared  to  be  a  sensible 
and  intelligible  view  of  the  case,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  the  holder  of  the 
cheque  in  the  case  alluded  to  was  a  land 
fide  holder,  he  demurred  to  the  assertion. 
Even  though  he  had  given  ftdl  value  for 
the  cheque,  he  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
a  hond  fide  holder — for  this  reason,  that 
he  was  a  purchaser  with  notice.  He 
saw  on  the  face  or  the  cheque  that  it 
was  crossed  to  a  particular  baiiker.  That 
was  notice  to  him  and  ought  to  have 
excited  his  suspicion.  It  was  not  gene- 
rally ne^tiable.  If  it  had  been,  it  would 
be  payable  to  bearer,  and  if  he  took  the 
risk  of  accepting  the  cheque  after  notice, 
he  had  no  reason  to  complain  if  he  lost 
his  money.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  had,  he 
thought,  done  good  service  to  the  com- 
mercial community  by  introducing  a 
measure  which  would  have  the  efiPect  of 
placing  the  law  on  the  subject  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Bill  to  explain  the  Law  relating  to  Cheques 
or  Drafts  on  Bankers,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by   Mr.    Hubbabd,   Mr.    Goschbn,  and   Mr. 

TWBLLS. 

WaHpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  70.] 


MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL-[BiLL  2.] 
{Mr.  Rathbone^    Mr,  Birley,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr, 
Cowley f  Mr.  Kirkman  Sodgson,  Mr.  Torr.) 
SECOND  BEADma. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  BATHBONE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
he  should  like  to  quote  an  argument 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject.  They 
reported  that  it  was  important  that 
the  mind  of  the  Civil  servant  should  be 
set  at  ease  as  to  his  position  in  case  his 
health  broke  down,  or  that  he  was  others 
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wise  inoapaoitated ;  next,  that  wlien  a 
Oivil  seryant  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
life  in  the  public  service  and  was  sud- 
denly incapacitated,  they  thought  public 
opinion  would  not  allow  him  to  starve ; 
and  thirdly — and  this  last  was  &e  main 
ground  on  which  he  based  the  measure 
— ^that  many  persons  were  kept  in  the 
service  after  they  had  become  unfit  to 
fulfil  their  duties,  simply  because  their 
removal  would  be  a  ha^ehip.  Actual  ex- 
perience of  the  latter  ground  had  shown 
him  the  necessity  for  some  such  measure 
as  he  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  which  he  might  say  he 
did  at  the  request  of  the  Oorporation  of 
Liverpool.  They  had  been  told  that  in 
one  Corporation  the  retention  of  officials 
who  had  been  meritorious  public  servants 
and  who  had  lost  their  health  by  their 
devotion  to  the  service  and  were  no  longer 
able  efficiently  to  perform  their  duties 
had  cost  the  town  no  less  than  £70,000. 
He  would  mention  one  case  with  the 
circumstances  of  which  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted.  It  was  that  of  the 
medical  officer  of  a  large  town  who  had 
conferred  great  benefits  not  only  on 
the  community  among  whom  he  had 
laboured,  but  on  the  public  at  large. 
This  gentleman  was  just  able  now  te 
carry  on  his  work.  If,  however,  an 
epidemic  should  break  out,  and  if  he 
were  to  break  down,  and  was  unable 
to  discharge  his  duties,  would  not  the 
loss  to  the  town  be  ten  times  greater 
than  if  they  provided  him  with  a  decent 
retiring  pension  ?  Yet  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  turn  him  out  without  some  provi- 
sion for  his  old  age.  The  present  Bill, 
which  was  supported  by  nearly  all  the 
Corporations  in  the  Kingdom,  provided 
that  before  a  pension  was  granted  to  a 

Sublic  officer  the  approval  of  one  of  Her 
[ajesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
should  be  obtained;  that  the  superan- 
nuation should  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
pensions  granted  xmder  the  best  tables 
to  public  servants ;  that  the  grant  of  a 
pension  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  or  the  public  body ; 
that  no  ffrant  should  be  valid  unless 
sanctioned  by  two  meetings  of  the  Ooun- 
oil,  the  second  of  which  was  held  at  the 
interval  of  a  month  from  the  first,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
beingpresent;  andthatthe  Council  or  pub- 
lic body  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  make 
arrangements  to  deduct  certain  portions 
of  the  officers'  salaries  or  emoluments  to 


form  a  fund  out  of  which  sudb  superan- 
nuation might  be  paid.  As  the  Bui  also 
provided  all  necessary  checks  he  hoped 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Rathhon$,) 

Mb.  FIELDEN  said,  that  as  he  op- 
posed the  same  Bill  in  ihe  year  1 873,  he 
must  oppose  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  He  opposed  it  on  the  broad 
principle  that  the  tendency  of  legislation 
of  this  kind  was  to  treat  people  as  chil- 
dren and  not  as  grown-up  men ;  whereas 
what  the  House  ought  to  encourage, 
especially  in  persons  in  the  receipt  of 
large  incomes,  was  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, self-reliance,  and  uirift.  Now, 
the  system  of  pensions  and  superannua- 
tions struck  at  all  these  principles.  He 
opposed  this  measure  also  on  account  of 
the  experience  already  obtained  as  to 
the  enect  of  granting  pensions  and 
superannuations  in  the  public  service. 
If  the  same  principles  were  introduced 
into  municipal  corporations,  the  increase 
of  local  rates  would  become  so  enormous 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  imbearable. 
What  had  been  the  increase  of  pensions 
and  superannuations  in  the  public  De- 
partments during  the  last  SO  years  ?  In 
1844  the  amount  of  superannuations  and 
pensions  was  £627,400 ;  in  1854  it  had 
increased  to  £706,400;  in  1864  it  was 
£850,800;  while  in  1874,  according  to 
the  last  Betum  issued,  it  had  increased 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  £1,080,700, 
an  increase  of  £453,300  in  30  years,  or 
at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent.  Looking  at 
its  working  in  the  public  service,  it  was 
probable  that  if  the  principle  wfere  in- 
troduced into  municipal  corporations  it 
would  cause  a  great  increase  of  rates. 
The  fact  was  that  the  House  as  holding 
the  purse-strings  of  the  nation  would  be 
compelled  to  meet  this  matter  face  to 
face.  He  wanted  to  know,  if  this  Bill 
should  pass,  where  the  principle  was  to 
stop?  The  hon.  Member  had  quoted 
individual  instances  of  hardship;  but 
if  we  les;islated  on  individual  instances 
we  shoTud  make  bad  laws,  and  do  what 
the  House  would,  individual  griev- 
ances would  occur.  If  the  principle 
of  superannuation  were  extended  to 
municipal  corporations,  did  the  House 
suppose  it  would  end  there?     If  mu« 
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nidpal  oorporatioiis  were  exolnded,  all 
other  bodies  would  be  prevented  from 
daiining  the  same  privileges ;  but  once 
open  the  door  by  this  Bill,  and  why 
should  not  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Local 
Boards  be  permitted  to  srant  superan- 
nuations? [An  hon.  Membeb:  Local 
Boards  do.]  He  was  not  aware  of  this. 
They  could  compensate  for  removal  £rom 
office ;  but  Local  Boards  had  no  power 
to  grant  superannuation  allowances. 
Other  Boards,  such  as  school  boards, 
had  been  established  which  made  heavy 
demands  on  the  rates.  They  were  told 
that  in  the  metropolis  alone  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £25,000  last  year  had 
been  spent  in  getting  children  out  of  the 
streets  and  ms^ine  them  go  to  school. 
If  the  House  would  remember  the  num- 
ber of  persons  now  employed  under 
school  boards,  they  would  be  able  to 
estimate  the  drain  upon  the  school 
boards  if  all  these  officials  were  able  to 
claim  superannuation  allowances.  The 
local  rates  were  growing  enormously, 
and  he  would  ask  hon.  Members  whe- 
ther they  were  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
measure  which,  if  carried  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  would  add  largely  to  the 
rates  ?  Li  the  appendix  to  tiie  fourth 
annual  Beport  on  me  Local  Qovemment 
Board  for  1874-5  would  be  found  a 
statement  of  the  sum  levied  as  poor  rates 
in  England — only  a  portion  of  which 
went  to  the  poor,  while  a  large  propor- 
tion went  to  other  purposes.  In  1840 
the  amount  levied  under  the  head  of 
poor  rates  in  England  was  £6,067,400 ;  in 
1844,  £6,990,100;  in  1854,  £7,317,900; 
inl864,£9,680,400;inl874,£l2,851,000. 
Within  the  period  embraced  by  the  Ee- 
tums  the  increase  had  been  £6,783,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  112  per  cent,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  would  stop  there.  Then, 
if  it  was  proposed  to  give  superannua- 
tion in  respect  to  men  receiving  from 
£300  to  £600  a-year,  why  not  also 
superannuate  the  labouring  man  when 
he  was  broken  down  in  health  or  over- 
taken by  accident  ?  for  he  did  as  much  in 
his  way  to  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
country  as  any  official  of  a  corporation. 
He  opposed  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
they  ought  to  toach  the  people  habits  of 
independence,  self-reliance,  and  thrift; 
and,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  op- 
posed to  that  principle,  he  moved  that 
it  be  read  a  secona  time  that  day  six 
montiiB. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months." — (J/r.  Fielden.) 

Mb.  THOMSON  HANKET  said, 
that  the  large  increase  in  pensions  was 
due  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  Civil  servants  and  the  total 
amount  of  wages;  and  he  considered 
pensions  to  be  deferred  wages.  The 
granting  of  pensions  secured  efficient 
services  at  a  price  lower  than  that  at 
which  they  would  be  obtained  if  there 
were  power  to  turn  a  man  away  at  any 
time  without  any  provision  for  his  future 
maintonance^  and  it  had  been  generally 
considered  that  the  allowance  of  pen- 
sions was  an  advantageous  method  of 
paying  for  public  services.  The  Bill  did 
not  aSect  the  position  of  persons  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Government ; 
but  the  same  principle  was  of  course  in 
existence  there  and  elsewhere.  Li  the 
Bank  of  England  they  considered  that 
pensions  were  only  a  part  of  salary. 
They  were  only  deferred  saleiry ;  and  it 
was  considered  that  the  service  of  the 
Bank  was  more  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally performed  because  pensions  were 
given.  This,  therefore,  was  by  no  means 
so  chie-sided  a  question  as  it  had  been 
represented  to  be.  Although  manual 
labourers  were  not  pensioned,  they  were 
not  usually  turned  away  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service ;  and  he  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass) 
to  say  whether  the  men  in  his  estab- 
lishment were  turned  away  penniless  in 
their  old  age.  He  would  also  appeal  to 
the  Members  of  the  Government  to  say 
whether  the  granting  of  pensions  did 
not  work  advantageously  in  the  public 
service.  They  were  given  by  almost 
every  bank  and  by  many  private  estab- 
lishments; and  fdl  that  the  Bill  pro- 
posed was  that  the  municipal  service  of 
the  country  should  not  be  an  exception 
to  a  salutary  rule.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Fielden)  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  work- 
ing men  to  lay  money  by.  Was  that 
not  done  already  ?  Had  they  not  their 
clubs  to  provide  against  calamities  which 
might  occur  to  them  in  life?  He 
thought  this  Bill  a  wise  and  prudent 
one,  and  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
second  reading. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  he  thought  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
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last  spoken  was  a  strong  one  against  l^e 
Bill.  He  also  said  pensions  were  a  part 
of  salaries,  and  the  consequence  of  thB 
passing  of  this  Bill  would  be  that  a  great 
number  of  municipal  servants  whose  ser- 
Tices  had  been  fixed  without  any  view  to 
a  pension,  and  consequently  on  a  liberal 
scale,  would  put  pressure  upon  their  dif- 
ferent municipahties  to  give  them  pen- 
sions in  addition.  This  showed  that  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  cut  two 
ways.  Undoubtedly,  if  they  gave  muni- 
cipalities this  power  of  superannuation, 
they  would  open  up  a  field  for  unlimited 
jobbery,  for  municipalities  would  be  sub- 
jected to  constant  pressure  for  siiperan- 
nuation  allowances.  He  would  have 
been  surprised  at  the  hon. 'Member  for 
Liverpool  bringing  forward  this  Bill, 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  brought  forward 
the  same  Bill  three  years  ago,  when 
there  was,  though  not  a  majority,  a  large 
minority  against  it  and  it  failed  to  pass. 
If  it  were,  as  alleged,  that'  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool  was  anxious  to  super- 
annuate one  of  its  officers,  let  the  Cor- 
poration bring  in  a  Private  Bill  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  saddle  the  whole  of  the 
country  with  a  jobbery  Bill  for  super- 
annuating aU  municipal  officers  merely 
to  please  Liverpool. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  •  he 
thought  he  should  explain  to  the  House 
the  vote  he  meant  to  give  upon  this 
question.  He  should  vote  for  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  because 
his  (Mr.  Cross's)  name  was  on  the  Bill 
when  it  was  introduced  in  1 873.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Fielden)  on 
is  question  when  his  name  appeared  on  the 
BiU  in  the  place  of  that  of  his  lamented 
friend,  formerly  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Graves.  After  the  remark  of 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) that  this  was  a  Liverpool  Bill,  it 
was  only  right  that  he  should  state  to 
the  House  that  a  short  time  ago  a  large 
deputation  waited  upon  him  at  the  Home 
Office  from  very  nearly  all  the  municipal 
corporations  of  England,  strongly  press- 
ing upon  the  Government  to  take  up  this 
measure.  On  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  declined  to  take  up  the  measure ; 
but,  having  given  his  opinion  three 
years  ago  that  better  men  would  be  ob- 
tained for  the  public  service,  and  at 
lower  salaries,  and  still  adhering  to  that 
view,  and  believing  also  that  a  great 
saving  would  be  efiPected  to  the  public, 
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he  should,  as  an  individual  Member, 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  M.  T.  bass  said,  he  wished  to 
make  a  remark  or  two  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough 
fMr.  Hankey)  in  reference  to  pensions 
lor  labourers.  His  hon.  Friend  doubtless 
knew  many  manufacturers  who  em- 
ployed 2,000,  3,000,  or  even  5,000  men. 
He  (Mr.  Bass)  employed  only  about 
2,000 ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  hard 
if  he  were  called  upon  one  day  to  give 
pensions  to  every  one  of  those  2,000 
men.  If  the  Bill  were  passed,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  employed  for  Party 
purposes,  and  that  Liberals  or  Tories 
who  happened  to  be  in  power  in  a  corpo- 
ration would  avail  themselves  of  the 
measure  to  grant  good  pensions  to  officers 
who  had  favoured  their  views.  On  all 
grounds  he  thought  the  measure  a  most 
injurious  one  to  the  public  interests,  and 
he  should  join  the  hon.  Member  for 
Yorkshire  in  opposing  it. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  * 
stcmd  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  101 ;  Noes 
94 :  Majority  7. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday. 

PUBLICANS  CERTIFICATES  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  46.] 

(Dr.   Cameron,  Sir   Windham  Anatruther,  Mr. 

Ramsay,  Mr,  Mackintosh,) 

SEOOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Dr.  CAMEEON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  its 
object  was  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Scot- 
land relating  to  the  granting  of  Licences 
to  sell  intoxicating  Liquors  to  the  Law 
of  England.  It  was  unnecessary  to  ad- 
duce any  argument  to  show  that  ^e  need 
for  some  reK>rm  of  the  licensing  law  had 
long  been  felt  in  Scotland.  He  believed 
that  every  Scotch  Member  would  admit 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment must  have  learned  that  it  was  so 
from  the  numerous  deputations  which 
from  time  to  time  had  waited  on  him  on 
the  subject.  There  were  two  great  de- 
fects in  the  Scotch  method  of  granting 
licences   for  the   sale  of  intoxicating 
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liquors.  The  first  of  these  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  appeal  from 
the  licensing  Courts  to  the  county 
justices  of  the  peace  assembled  in  quarter 
sessions,  and  that  the  decisions  in  licens- 
ing cases  of  the  burgh  magistrates  and 
the  justices  in  petty  sessions  were  liable 
to  be  overtumed  to  any  extent  on  ap- 
peal. The  second  grave  defect  in  the 
Scottish  system  was  that  it  permitted  of 
canvassing  and  of  bringing  up  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  vote  in  the  Appeal 
Ck>urts,  a  practice  which  had  nven  rise 
to  very  great  scandal.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  say  anytlune  about  the  latter 
result  of  the  system,  which  was  notorious ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  de- 
fect— that  of  allowing  the  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  to  overthrow  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  burgh  licensing  magis- 
trates— he  might  state  that  he  found  from 
two  Betums  laid  before  the  House  two 
years  ago,  that  in  four  years  to  which 
they  referred,  223  licences,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  number  of  licences 
then  in  existence  in  Olas^w,  were 
granted  in  that  city  by  the  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  on  appeal,  after  their 
refusal  by  the  licensing  magistrates  of 
the  city.  Both  these  evils  would  be 
avoided  under  the  English  system.  The 
first — the  overturning  of  the  decisions  of 
the  licensing  magistrates — was  avoided 
by  the  enactment  that  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plications for  new  licences,  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  licensing  magistrate  was 
final.  There  was  no  appeal  against 
their  decision.  The  system  of  canvassing, 
which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion and  comment  in  Scotland,  was 
avoided  imder  the  English  system  by 
the  institution  of  licensing  committees, 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  responsibility 
of  confirming  the  licences  granted  by  the 
inferior  Court.  He  proposed  now  to  ex- 
plain very  briefly  the  working  of  the 
English  Bvstem.  Under  it,  as  he  had 
said,  the  local  magistrates  in  Brewster 
Sessions  were  entitled  to  refuse  abso- 
lutely all  and  any  applications  for  new 
licences  that  might  be  brought  before 
them,  and  no  appeal  existed  against  their 
decision.  Each  year  a  licensing  com- 
mittee of  not  more  than  12  or  less  than 
three  individuals  was  appointed  by  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  to  this  committee 
was  intrusted  the  responsibility  of  con- 
firming such  licences  as  might  be  granted 
by  the  inferior  Courts.  They  could  not 
increase  the  number  of  licences  granted, 


because  no  appeal  existed  to  them  in  the 
case  of  refusal ;  but  they  could  restrict 
the  number  granted  in  case  they  thought 
the  inferior  Court  had  granted  licences 
in  too  large  nimibers.  In  the  burghs  a 
joint  licensing  conmiittee  was  intrusted 
with  the  same  duties.  This  joint  licens- 
ing committee  was  composed  of  three 
members  nominated  by  the  licensing 
committee  of  the  county,  and  three  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  licensing  commit- 
tee of  the  borough,  and  their  functions 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  licensing 
committee  of  the  counties.  The  essential 
difference,  in  fact,  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  systems  of  granting  licences 
was  that  the  functions  in  Scotland  of  the 
Appellate  Tribunal  were,  in  practice,  al- 
most purely  expansive,  while  in  England 
they  were  purely  restrictive.  It  might 
be  asked,  Why  introduce  all  this  ma- 
chinery? Why  not  simply  do  away 
with  appeals  altogether?  The  sugges- 
tion had  been  made  again  and  agam  by 
the  corporations  of  the  different  towns  of 
Scotland ;  but  it  was  open  to  this  great 
objection — that  it  would  entail  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  which  would  seriously 
affect  the  interests  of  holders  of  existing 
licences,  whereas  by  adopting  the  Eng- 
lish system  they  would  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty. Under  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
the  interests  of  the  holders  of  existing 
licences  would  remain  precisely  as  they 
now  stood,  and  regulated  by  the  same 
provisions  as  those  that  now  existed. 
The  system  which  had  been  adopted  in 
England  also  possessed  another  advan- 
tage over  the  simple  proposal  to  abolish 
appeals,  and  this  advantage  was  that  in 
case  of  the  simple  abolition  of  all  appeal, 
the  inferior  Court  of  licensing  magis- 
trates would,  if  so  disposed,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  grant  any  additional  num- 
ber of  licences.  In  the  working  of  the 
English  system  an  effectual  check  was 
put  upon  the  abuse  of  such  a  power  by 
the  existence  of  the  licensing  committees 
intrusted  with  the  function  of  restricting 
the  issue  of  licences  to  such  a  number  as 
they  might  judge  to  be  fitting.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  was  introduced  and  printed  last 
year,  so  that  ample  time  had  been  al- 
lowed for  its  discussion  in  Scotland.  He 
would,  therefore,  ask  the  Gbvemment  to 
allow  it  to  be  read  a  second  time  that 
evening ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  con- 
sidering it  desirable  that  the  country 
should  express  a  further  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  its  meritSi  he  would  postpone  the 
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Order  for  going  into  Committee  imtil  such 
date  as  would  afford  ample  time  for  full 
consideration.  The  hon.  Oentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Dr,  Cameron.) 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE :  The  Gb- 
vemment  are  willing  to  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  &s  Bill.  It  origi- 
nated, I  believe,  in  a  suggestion  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  made  in 
a  remark  to  a  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him  last  year.  While  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  is,  in  our  opinion,  correct, 
I  venture  to  think  there  are  some  matters 
of  detail,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  at  present,  which  may  admit  of 
some  improvement  in  Committee.  If 
necessary,  we  shall  propose  Amendments 
on  the  Bill  and  give  every  facility  for 
considering  them. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  28th  March. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON 

BILL.— [Bill  1.] 

(J/r.  Charley,  Mr,  Whitmll.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Conmiittee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  Charley,) 

Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOB  appealed  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Salford, 
who  had  charge  of  the  measure,  not  to 
press  the  Committee  stage  at  so  early  a 
period  after  it  had  been  read  asecond  time. 
Under  another  name  this  Bill  was  in 
reality  the  Infanticide  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion, which  had  been  opposed,  and  many 
persons  then  absent  horn  the  House  were 
not,  he  believed,  aware  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  measures.  Further  time,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  given  to  consider  its 
provisions.  He  objected  to  the  measure 
because,  by  diminishing  the  punishment 
for  a  particular  class  of  offence,  it  sought 
to  make  it  more  probable  that  juries 
would  find  guilty  those  who  were 
charged  with  mat  offence,  which  in  itself 
was  an  unsound  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  le^^islation.  When  women  were 
charged  with  infanticide,  it  was  always 
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a  most  painful  and  difficult  task  for 
juries  to  decide  upon  the  case,  as  it  was 
a  weU-known  fact  that  women  otherwise 
of  sound  mind  might  become  absolutely 
irresponsible  bein^B  during  and  imme- 
diately cdPter  chil<U)irth,  and  he  there- 
fore objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  groxmd 
of  its  too  great  severity,  because  it  at- 
tempted to  make  juries  find  verdicts  of 
guilty  when  they  would  otherwise  not 
do  so.  He  also  objected  to  the  Bill  on 
the  ground  of  its  too  great  laxity,  be- 
cause when  murder  was  proved  it  did 
not  become  a  lesser  offence  when  it  was 
inflicted  by  a  mother  upon  a  child.  He 
suggested  to  the  House  that  it  was  al- 
together imusual  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  go  into  Committee  upon  such 
a  Bill  wiuun  a  week  of  the  opening  of 
the  Session. 

Sir  EDWAED  WATKIN  also  op- 
posed the  Motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee. He  objected  to  the  Bill  because 
its  title  was  misleading,  because  it 
created  a  new  class  of  offence,  and  be- 
cause it  was  a  cruel  measure,  totally  un- 
called for  by  any  facts  before  the  House 
and  the  country ;  and  he  did  not  consi- 
der that  Parliament  would  increase  its 
dignity  by  voting  for  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mb.  CHAELEY  said,  that  the  BUI  in 
its  present  form  had  passed  through 
Committee  last  Session,  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  stated  that  it  was 
a  Bill  which  the  House  desired  to  pass. 
His  reason  for  wishing  to  take  the  Com- 
mittee so  early  was  because  it  was  most 
important  that  the  House  of  Lords  ge- 
nerally should  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  it  fully.  One  of  the  Law 
Lords  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was  founded  on  the  unanimous 
reconmiendation  of  the  Soyal  Commis- 
sion on  Capital  Punishment— four  of  the 
Commissioners  being  Members  of  the 
existing  Cabinet  —  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  another  being  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright).  The 
Eeport  of  that  Boyal  Commission  was 
founded  on  the  recommendations  of 
many  eminent  Judges.  The  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time  on  four  occa- 
times  in  this  House  without  ojpposition, 
and  the  lawyers  of  the  House,  mduding 
the  Becorder  of  the  City  of  London, 
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the  Attorney  General  of  the  late,  and 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the  present  CK>- 
yemment,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Members  for  Durham,  South  Derby- 
shire, South  Warwickshire,  and  Beau- 
maris— subject  to  certain  Amendments 
— ^were  unanimously  in  its  favour.  It 
was  only  towards  the  close  of  last  Ses- 
sion that  the  measure,  when  it  reached 
its  final  stage,  experienced  any  opposi- 
tion from  the  late  hon.  Member  for 
Armagh  (Mr.  Yance),  whose  loss  as  an 
old  and  respected  Member  of  the  House 
they  all  deplored.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  out  of  51  murders,  50 
were  infanticides,  it  would  be  seen 
that  it  was  most  urgent  that  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  bylaw,  and  that 
could  not  be  done  except  on  the  lines  of 
this  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  no  social  ques- 
tion was  of  a  more  pressing  nature,  or 
more  deserring  of  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  a  reformed  Parliament. 

Sm  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  failed  to 
see  that  any  such  Bill  as  that  introduced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Salford  was  recommended  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Capital  Punishment  Oommission. 
The  Bill  would  inflict  punishment  imne- 
cessarily  severe.  The  Capital  Punish- 
ment Commissioners  contemulated  cases 
where  the  death  of  the  chud  had  fol- 
lowed the  grievous  bodily  harm  inflicted, 
but  here  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
death.  The  Bill  also  proposed  to  add  a 
count  for  felonious  wounding  to  a 
capital  charge,  but  it  was  not  right  to 
g^ve  the  jury  an  alternative,  by  which 
they  might  release  themselves  from 
finmuK  on  the  charge  for  murder.  He 
should  to-morrow  ask  permission  to 
introduce  a  Bill  strictly  following  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  by 
which  the  crime  of  infanticide  could  be 
dealt  with,  and  therefore  he  appealed  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  allow 
his  Bill  to  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Mb.  lopes  also  hoped  that  the  Bill 
would  not  be  pressed  forward  that  even- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  would  effect  many 
alterations  in  the  criminal  law  with  re- 
spect io  which  further  discussion  was 
requisite.  For  his  own  part,  he  objected 
to  piecemeal  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  oriminallaw.  The  chief  object  of  the 
BUI  was  to  create  a  new  crime;  but 
apart  altogether  from  that,  there  were 
several  of  its  provisions  that  were  objec- 
tionable. One  of  its  sectionsi  for  instance, 


proposed  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Criminal  Consohdation  Acts,  and  for  this 
and  other  reasons  he  should  certainly 
oppose  it. 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  supported  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill.    The  question  had  been  frequently 
and  fuUy  mscussed,  and  all  the  facts 
connected  with  it  freely  announced.     In 
reality,  the  Bill  was  a  very  simple  one, 
although  attempts  had  been  made  to 
mystify  it.    Any  one  who  considered  the 
present  state  of  the  law  could  not  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an  altera- 
tion was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  desirable. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  the  proviso 
containea  in  Section  60  of  the  24  &  25 
Vict,  c.  100,  which  enabled  a  jury  to 
find  a  woman  g^ty  of  conceaunent  of 
birth  upon  an  indictment  for  murder. 
Concealment  of  birth  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principal  charge,  and  it  was 
wrong  to  allow  a  jury  to  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  as  to  the  offence 
to  which  the  evidence  pointed  by  finding 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  a  different  offence 
of  which  there  might  be  but  slight  evi- 
dence.   It  was  objected  to  the  Bill  that 
it  created  a  new  crime.    But  whether  it 
were  a  new  crime  or  a  modification  of  a 
crime  already  known  to  the  law  mattered 
not,  if  it  had  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of 
imdue  severity  of  the  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  uncertainty  of  conviction 
on  the  other.    It  was  only  the  further 
development   of    a   principle    already 
known   in   the    adnunistration    of  the 
criminal  law,  by  which  a  prisoner  in- 
dicted for  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony 
was  not  entitled  to  an  acquittal  because 
the  evidence  proved  not  only  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  the  attempt  but  also 
of  the  actual  felony.    At  present,  if  on  a 
charge  of  malicious  woundine,  the  evi- 
dence proved  not  only  that  tne  wound 
was  inflicted,  but  also  caused  death,  the 
prisoner   must   be    acquitted    of  that 
charge,  but  might  be  again  indicted  for 
murder ;  but  under  the  present  Bill  the 
j\iry  might   convict    of  the   malicious 
wounding  though  death  might  have  been 
caused  thereby,  and  the  prisoner  could  not 
again  be  indicted  for  murder  in  respect 
of  the  same  facts.    That  he  believed  to 
be  a  real  improvement  in  the  law.    It 
lessened  its  severity,  and  rendered  con- 
victions more  certain. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  joined 
in  the  appeal  made  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  IViend  the  Member  for  Salford 
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not  to  press  on  the  measure  at  once,  but 
to  allow  time  for  its  consideration.  His 
opinion  was  mainly  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
which,  he  thought,  might  in  Committee 
be  made  a  very  useful  measure.  The 
subject  with  which  the  Bill  dealt  was  of 
a  very  subtle  character,  and  it  required 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
law  to  enable  hon.  Members  to  under- 
stand it  thoroughly.  He  believed  if  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  yield  to 
the  appeal  made  to  him  &om  both  sides 
of  the  House,  he  would  find  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  that  hon.  Members  would 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  they  would  then  see  that  the  Bill  was 
not  deserving  of  the  epithets  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A^ 
Taylor)  had  used  towards  it.  He  there- 
fore joined  in  the  appeal  for  a  postpone- 
ment. 

Mb.  CHAELET  said,  he  had  no 
desire  to  press  the  Bill  with  undue  haste. 
His  reason  for  bringing  the  measure 
forward  so  early  in  the  Session  was  that 
last  year  it  was  kept  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  for  two  months, 
awaiting  the  third  reading,  and  was 
at  len^h  dropped  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  left  for  its  passage 
through  the  other  House.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  him  he  would  willingly  post- 
pone the  CDmmittee  stage. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tvithdrawn. 
Committee  deferred  till  Friday, 


COUNTY  PALATINE  OP  LANCASTER 

(CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE)  BHiL. 

(Jfr.  HardeaatU,  Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Clifton.) 

[bill  63.]      SECOND  EEADINa. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Me.  HAEDCASTLE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
explained  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
County  Palatine  had  been  a  sinecure, 
the  duties  being  entirely  performed  by 
deputy ;  but  in  1872  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  by  which,  on  the  death 
of  the  then  occupant  of  the  office,  who 
was  still  living,  the  sinecure  clerkship  was 
to  be  done  away  with,  and  a  really  active 
clerk  of  the  peace  appointed,  and  it  was 
provided,  in  addition,  that  there  should 
be  two  deputy  clerks  of  the  peace  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

The  Attorney  General 


The  magistrates  of  the  county,  how- 
ever, were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
this  last  provision  would  not  work  well ; 
that  the  two  deputies  appointed  by 
the  Chancellor  would  be  practically 
independent  local  clerks  of  me  peace, 
with  whom  the  magistrates  would  have 
to  deal  instead  of  with  one  head  clerk, 
and  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
a  divided  responsibility  which  would 
be  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
both  as  regarded  the  criminal  and  civil 
business  of  the  county.  The  Bill  now 
before  the  House  had  been  brought  in 
with  the  approval  of  the  justices,  and  it 
sought  to  repeal  the  clause  empowering 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  to  appoint 
deputy  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  to  enact 
that  the  appointment  of  those  officers 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  himself,  as  was  the  case  in  all 
other  counties. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Hardeaetle,) 

Mr.  EATHBONE  denied  that  any 
inconvenience  had  been  shown  to  exist 
sufficient  to  justify  a  change  in  the  pre- 
sent law,  which  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise, and  was,  he  considered,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  sub-division  of  business 
which  the  hon.  Member  complained  of 
did  not  exist  in  other  counties.  In  York- 
shire the  business  of  the  county  was 
much  sub-divided,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  able  magistrates  that  sub- 
division should  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Lancashire  also.  The  point  to 
which  the  present  Bill  applied  was,  he 
admitted,  not  one  of  &;reat  public  im- 
portance ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  adequate 
reasons  had  been  assigned  for  changing 
the  law,  he  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mb.  TOBE  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end^  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Rathbone,) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  supported  the  second 
reading,  and  stated  that  in  1875  the 
whole  of  the  magistrates  of  Lancashire 
assembled  at  Preston  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  promote  this  Bill. 
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Sib  EDWAED  WATKIN,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate of  Lancashire,  felt  bound  to  say 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  magistrates 
were  anxious  that  the  Bill  should  be 
passed. 

Question,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  29th  February. 

MAXCHESTEB    POST  OFFICE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith, 
Bill  to  enable  Her  Maiesty's  Postmaster  General 
to  acquire  a  site  for  tne  extension  of  the  Man- 
chester General  Post  Office,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  William  Bjsnry  Smith  and  Lord 
John  Manners. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  72.] 

PAKTrnON  ACT  (1868)    amendment  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Bill  to 
amend  "  The  Partition  Act,  1868,"  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Sir  Henry  Jac&son  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Marten. 

'BULpretmtedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  73.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesdai/,  leth  February y  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Public  Bills— Ordered— First 
Reading — Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis) 
Act  (1869)  Amendment  [74]  ;  Homicide  Law 
Amendment  [75]  ;  Toll  Bridjges  (River 
Thames)  *  [77J ;  Mercantile  Marine  Hospital 
Service  ♦  [76]. 

Second  Reading — Increase  of  the  Episcopate  [11], 
debate  at^joumed, 

INCREASE  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE 

BILL— [Bill  11.] 

{Mr.  Bereeford  Hope.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  BEEESFOED  HOPE,  in  moyinff 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  have 
felt  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of 
80  yery  grave  a  question  having  de- 


volved upon  a  private  Member,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  remarkable  history  of  a 
measure  as  to  which  I  am,  however 
unworthy,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  prepon- 
derating public  opinion — ^which  sweeps 
in  Churchmen  generally,  the  entire  Epis- 
copate, the  clergy,  and,  all  butcompletely, 
the  Government  of  tiie  day.  For  this 
reason  I  can  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  extraordinary  array  of  opposition 
which  is  to  be  brought  against  me. 
Many  a  man  has  trembled  before  a  single 
opponent;  but  I  have  to  deal  with  a 
three-headed  opposition.  First,  there  is, 
politically,  my  stem  antagonist — ^per- 
•onally,  my  hon.  Friend  in  every  way — 
the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn). 
Then  there  is  my  hon.  and  learned,  but 
candid  Friend,  the  Member  for  Glou- 
cester (]tfr.  Monk),  who  wants  what  I 
want,  only  when  it  is  offered  to  him  he 
will  not  take  it  in  the  way  I  present  it 
to  him.  Lastly,  there  is  my  hon.  and 
gallant,  but  incomprehensible,  Friend, 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot).  In  fact.  Sir,  it  is  not  the 
"  dogs  of  war,"  but  the  Cerberus  of  war 
that  has  been  ''let  slip"  upon  me, 
while,  as  I  leam,  both  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  have  given  place  to  the  hon. 
and  saUant  Baronet — cedant  armie  toga. 
I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  any  arguments  to  show  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  Episcopate  is  absolutely,  I 
will  not  say  essential,  but  most  desirable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  that  is  a  proposition  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  who  wishes  well  to 
that  Church.  In  some  form  or  other, 
an  increase  of  the  Episcopate  is  most 
desirable.  One  single  fact  of  itself 
proves  that.  The  population  of  England 
has  doubled  during  this  century,  and  it 
is  now  five-fold  what  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VLLl.,  and  positively 
there  has  not  been  the  addition  of  a 
single  Bishop  to  the  Episcopal  bench 
since  that  time.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
gained  Eipon  and  Manchester ;  but  we 
have  lost  Bristol  and  Westminster. 

This  growing  disproportion  was  recog- 
nized by  a  Bill  which  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1869  for 
the  creation  of  three  additional  Sees,  and 
which  only  fell  through  at  the  latest 
stage ;  but  the  Bill  which  I  am  bringing 
forward  is  founded  originally  upon  the 
Beport  of  one  of  the  most  grave  and 
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important  Commissions  that  ever  sat  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  —  the  Cathedral 
Commission — which  was  appointed  in 
the  year  1852,  and  which  made  its  final 
Eeport  in  1856.  That  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Conserrative  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  the  first  in  which  the 
present  Prime  Minister  was  Leader  of 
this  House,  and  in  which  my  right  hon. 
Colleague  and  Friend  was  Home  Secre- 
tary, 60  that  to  him  the  Church  owes  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude,  which  can 
hardly  be  sufficiently  estimated,  for 
having  promoted  the  appointment  of 
that  Commission.  The  machinery  for 
the  creation  of  £:esh  Bishoprics,  which 
the  Commissioners  recommended,  is 
that  which  is  embodied  in  the  present 
measure.  Twenty  years  further  on,  in 
1872,  a  scheme  similar  to  mine  was 
recommended  by  a  body  which,  however 
some  people  may  say  ought  to  be  re- 
formed, is,  at  the  least,  the  most  influ- 
ential Committee  of  the  clergy  in 
the  Country  —  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury.  That  body, 
in  1872,  put  out  a  Eeport  recom- 
mending a  similar  Bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  strong  demonstration  had  been 
made  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the 
Episcopate,  in  the  shape  of  lay  and 
clerical  Memorials  which  were  adopted 
in  the  year  1862,  the  clerical  Memo- 
rial to  Convocation  having  actually  6,000 
signatures  appended  to  it,  whilst  the 
names  to  the  lay  Memorial  to  Lord 
Palmerston  included  those  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  present  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which,  in  the  year  1873,  the  question 
was  again  revived.  My  noble  Friend, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  undertook  to  introduce 
the  Bill  in  '^  another  place,"  and  adopted 
the  wise  precaution  of  writing  round  to 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  to  ask  if  they 
stood  to  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  year  before,  and  all 
of  them,  with  two  or  three  exceptions 
only,  answered  "Yes;"  so  that  the 
Bill  which  I  now  bring  forward  has 
the  direct  and  written  approbation  of 
almost  the  entire  Episcopate.  Besides 
these,  about  450  rural  deaneries  — 
that  is,  the  representation  of  nearly 
the  entire  Church  in  England — declared 

Mr.  Beresford  Eoj^e 


themselves  in  favour  of  an  increase  of 
the  Episcopate.  So  afmed,  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton was  reisidy  to  have  moved  in  1874, 
but  the  Dissolution  led  him  to  postpone 
action.  However,  he  brought  in  this 
Bill  in  "  another  place,"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  passed  through 
every  stage  without  a  single  Division, 
and  with  only  one  Amen£nent,  which 
was  a  very  marked  improvement  in  it, 
and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call 
attention  when  I  come  to  the  details  of 
the  Bill.  It  went  through  without  a 
sinele  Division ;  but  its  career  was  not 
without  debate;  and  I  may  read  the 
words  of  one  for  whom  we  all  entertain 
a  very  great  and  sincere  respect — the 
present  very  eminent  and  respected  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  "  elsewhere,"  on  the 
28rd  of  February,  1875,  the  Archbishop 
began  his  speech  with  these  words — 

"The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton)  has 
brought  before  ub  a  very  importiEuit  practical 
question." 

I  pray  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
word  "  practical" — ^it  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Arcnbishop,  not  a  vague,  but  a 
*'  practical  question" — and,  continued 
the  Archbishop — 

"  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not, 
in  fulfihnent  of  the  pledge  I  have  given  to  him, 
express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  measure 
he  has  brought  forward.*' — [3  Sansardf  ccxxii. 
733.] 

So  that  I  am  bringing  forward  a  Bill 
which  has  the  "  hearty  concurrence  "  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  taken  on 
the  16th  of  March,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond 
and  Oordon)  who  so  ably  represents  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  in  that  exalted 
Assembly,  said — 

**  The  Government  did  not  think  it  right  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  the  measure,  but,  as  he 
had  stated,  they  did  not  oppose  it."  [Ibid.,  1867.] 

The  Cbvemment  did  not  oppose  the 
measure.  Considering  what  the  Bill  is, 
I  think  I  may  claim  mat  this  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  those  who  are  not  against  us  are 
with  us.  If  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
did  not  oppose  so  important  a  Bill  as 
this,  .thou^  brought  in  upon  private 
responsibility,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
went  veiy  near  indeed  towards  approving 
of  it. 
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That  ends  the  history  of  the  Bill 
*  *  elsewhere. ' '  I*  was  then  invited  to  take 
it  up  in  this  House.  There  was  a 
debate  on  the  second  reading,  when  a 
hearty  speech  was  made  in  its  favour  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  The  House  was  ready 
to  have  divided  on  the  main  question, 
when  three  Divisions  were  taken  on  Mo- 
tions of  Adjournment,  which  were  meant 
to  obstruct,  if  not  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  and  there  were  in  each  case 
decided  majorities  on  the  side  of  the 
supporters  of  the  measure,  which,  as 
everyone  knew  represented  the  division  of 
opinion  within  the  House  on  the  question 
itself.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury  Bench  to  my  reason  for  not 
moving  the  second  reading  till  the  month 
of  May,  though  the  Bill  had  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  March.  In  the  mean- 
time. Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
brought  in  the  St.  Albans  Bishopric  Bill. 
I  was,  therefore,  anxious  not  to  interpose, 
even,  a  seeming  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  that  measure.  I  might  have  pressed 
forward  my  Bill  with  a  better  chance  of 
its  passing ;  but  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  made  their  contribution — 
a  smcdl  and  local  one,  it  is  true,  yet  a 
tangible  one — to  the  increase  of  the 
Episcopate,  I  determined  not  to  stand  in 
their  light,  and  the  result  was  that,  in 
helping  them  with  their  Bill,  I  lost  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  my  own  that 
Session.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
course  I  then  took,  while  I  believed  that, 
as  I  had  helped  them,  so  I  have  a  right 
to  look  for  their  help.  And  here  I  may 
state  that  I  do  not  look  upon  any  Bill 
for  creating  single  Sees — ^be  it  for  Corn- 
wall, or  Idverpool,  or  Halifax,  or  any 
other  place — as  in  any  way  antagonistic 
to  my  measure.  It  will,  as  I  shaU  pro- 
ceed to  show,  make  all  such  special  Bills 
wholly  imnecessary;  and  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  or  anyone  else, 
pleases  to  bring  in  such  special  Bills 
they  will  have  my  support.  It  will,  at 
any  rate  be  an  addition  to  the  Episco- 
pate. It  vdll  not  be  a  general  measure ; 
and  a  general  measure  will  remain  as 
much  a  necessity  as  ever  for  the  great 
margin  of  country  which  the  special  Bills 
have  not  covered.  I  put  the  Bill  often 
on  the  Notice  Paper,  and  the  oftener  I 
did  80  the  more  vexed  seemed  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  at  the 
zeal  on  my  part  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  I  thought  would  be  gra- 


tifying to  him,  of  letting  us  know  what 
he  thought  of  the  measure.  So  we  came 
on  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  the  two 
last  divisions  of  that  Session  were  upon 
this  Bill,  as  will  be  the  second  one  of 
the  present  Session.  In  fact,  the  two 
Bills  have  followed  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  we  may  look  upon  them  as  almost 
the  realization  of  the  day-dream  of  the 
Beformers  of  our  Parliamentary  proce- 
dure, who  wish  to  carry  on  the  unfinished 
Business  of  one  Session  into  another. 
The  second  of  these  two  last  divisions 
was  on  the  Main  Question,  and  that  was 
carried  by  54  to  23,  or  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one.  Here  I  have  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  House 
for  the  large  and  satisfactory  numbers 
in  which  they  appeared  in  those  five 
divisions.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government  having 
seats  in  this  House  voted  for  me  fi:om 
one  to  five  times;  and  not  one  voted 
against  me.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  names;  only  I  may  s^  that, 
among  those  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  four  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  then  in  Parliament,  of  whom  the 
present  Attorney  General  appeared  not 
less  than  five  times.  I  cite  that  fact  as 
an  answer  to  those  who  try  to  make  out 
that  the  Bill  I  bring  forward  is  a  vague 
and  an  unworkable  measure.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Law  Officers  of  any  Go- 
vernment in  Parliament  would  all  of 
them  have  voted  for  a  Bill,  if  they  were 
not  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  one  that 
would  work  consistently  with  the  statute 
law  of  the  Eealm. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Bill  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Session  of  1875;  and 
with  such  antecedents  I  have  this  year 
no  option  but  to  bring  in  the  Bill  lite^ 
ratim  as  it.  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  made  some  progress  in  this  House 
last  year.  It  would  be  disrespectful  to 
those  who  then  gave  it  their  support; 
it  would  be  disrespectfid  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
above  all,  it  would  be  disrespectful  to 
this  House,  if  I  had  not  given  it  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  Bill,  line 
for  line  and  word  for  word,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  received  the  approval  of  the 
House  last  Session.  Having  done  so,  I 
discharge  my  duty  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  to-day.  It 
will  then  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House ;  and 
in  reference  to  that,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  open  to  consider  in  the  most  candid 
and  friendly  spirit  any  Amendment  that 
maybe  suggested,  whether  it  comes fix>m 
one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other.  I 
am  not  irrevocably  wedded  to  the  Bill 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  stands,  though 
I  think  I  can  give  adequate  reasons  why 
it  should  pass  in  that  shape.  My  only 
wish  and  desire  will  be  to  send  it  to  "  an- 
other place/'  and  to  help  it  on  to  the 
Statute  Book,  in  as  perfect  and  useful  a 
shape  as  it  can  be  possibly  made  to  as- 
sume. I  suppose  that  the  House  is  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  general  outline 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  emphatically  an  en- 
abling Bill.  It  is  not  a  Bill  to  make 
one  or  more  specific  Sees.  It  is  simply 
a  Bill  to  provide  an  easier  and  cheaper 
machinery  whereby,  through  private 
munificence,  a  larger  number  of  Sees 
may  be  created  than  at  present  exist ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  it  brings  into  play 
the  machinery  which  is  most  familiar  to 
us  in  connection  with  questions  relating 
to  the  Church — the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, who  will  have  to  prepare  the 
scheme  and  to  see  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  private  munificence  are  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  scheme  in  operation  con- 
sistently with  thepresent  nramework  of 
the  Episcopate.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission is  prevented  from  giving  any 
money  for  the  creation  of  a  new  See ; 
and  before  it  can  promote  a  scheme,  it 
must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  money 
enough  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
ject. Then  the  scheme  has  to  go  before 
the  Queen  in  Council,  and  afterwards  it 
will  have  to  be  for  a  certain  time  upon 
the  Table  of  both  Houses.  All  possible 
safeguards  are  provided  against  abuse  : 
in  fact,  the  Bill  bristles  with  safeg^uards, 
against  any  risk  of  its  tending  to  scatter 
Bishoprics  broadcast  over  the  land.  There 
is  one  provision  and  only  one  in  respect 
of  which  the  Bill  came  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  form  different  from  that 
in  which  it  was  introduced  there — that 
is  the  clause  which  we  owe  to  a  right 
rev.  Prelate,  whose  zeal  and  energy 
every  one  will  gladly  admit,  the  very 
able,  active  and  devoted  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  re-arrangement  of  Sees 
initiated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  know  that 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  incomes  of 
all  the  Bishoprics  have  been  fixed  at 
between  £5,000  and  £4,200  in  view  of 
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the  supposed  expensiveness,  in  the  way 
of  outgoings  in  each  diocese.  Clause  1 1 
of  the  Bill  allows  a  Bishop  to  alienate  a 
portion  of  his  income  towards  a  new  See 
to  be  cfioried  out  of  his  diocese,  while 
no  doubt  there  is  an  understanding  that 
this  concession  should  not  be  taken  to 
allow  of  a  diminution  below  the  lowest 
existing  figure.  Nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable,  safe  and  conservative  than 
this  provision  so  limited.  Some  persons 
may  think  that  £3,000  or  £3,500  a-year 
would  be  enough  to  maintain  a  Bishop 
in  his  social  rank  and  position.  I  am 
not  here  either  to  contest  or  to  support 
that  opinion.  My  Bill  contains  nothing 
which  can  be  used  for  or  against  it,  for 
it  leaves  the  question  of  me  sufficient 
income  to  the  action  of  the  executive 
authorities  in  each  particular  case. 

This,  then,  is  the  Bill  which  has  been 
called  a  vague  one,  because  it  does  not 
recite  any  particular  Sees  to  be  created. 
Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  misuse  of 
a  word  as  of  this  word  **  vague  "  in  the 
present  instance.  What  is  it,  let  me 
ask,  that  has  produced  the  extraordinary 
development  of  church  building,  the 
creation  of  new  parishes  and  new  endow- 
ments, followed  by  the  erection  of  thou- 
sands of  schools  all  over  the  country? 
Why,  the  series  of  Church  Building 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  from  time 
to  time  since  1818,  every  one  of  which  is 
a  vague  Act  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  my  Bill.  It  is 
vague,  simply  because  it  does  not  recite 
new  Sees  to  be  created.  It  says  that, 
where  there  is  a  proved  g^evance,  the 
proved  grievance  may  be  met  and  reme- 
died imder  certain  well-considered  con- 
ditions; and  it  brings  in  the  highest 
authorities  in  State  and  Church  as 
umpires  and  arbiters  to  decide  whether 
a  want  is  proved,  and  the  remedy  pro- 
posed is  a  proper  one.  So  far  as  the 
Forms  of  the  House  will  allow  me  to  do 
so,  I  call  as  my  witness  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bill  a  Eetum  which  was  ordered 
in  ''  another  place "  at  the  instance  of 
one  who  was  long  well  known  in  this 
House  as  Sir  John  Pakington,  now  Lord 
Hampton,  of  churches  built  or  restored  at 
a  cost  exceeding  £500  since  1840.  That 
Betum  shows  that  millions  upon  millions 
have  been  given  to  the  Churcn  by  private 
hands  in  the  way  of  building  and  restora- 
tion. Who  can  doubt  that  this  material, 
enormous  increase  of  Church  property 
owes  its  direct  impulse  to  thoise  vague 
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Church  Building  Acts;  so,  to  put  the 
matter  on  the  most  practical  basis,  I  do 
not  see  why  this  *^  vague  "  Bill  of  mine 
should  not  produce  analogous  results  in 
the  multiplication  of  the  higher  pastorate 
— ^the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  saia, 
I  am  willing,  and  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  consider  any  friendly  Amend- 
ments which  may  be  proposed  in  Com- 
mittee ;  not  Amendments  which,  like  the 
kiss  and  the  sword  of  Joab  are  intended 
to  smite  the  Bill,  as  it  were,  under  the 
fifkh  rib ;  but  such  Amendments  as  are 
honestly  proposed  to  make  it  more 
efficient  and  useful.  And  here  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
to  one  Amendment  that  has  occurred  to 
me  as  being  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
intention  ana  object  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  neither  cripple  its  efficiency,  nor 
stiffen  its  elasticity,  whilst  it  would  give 
full  effect  to  all  its  beneficial  intentions. 
One  mischievous  result  which  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  may  anticipate,  is  the  creation  of 
Bishoprics  without  areas  or  populations 
sufficient  to  justify  the  proceeding.  Now, 
in  reference  to  that  pomt,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  insert  a  l^roviso  that  no  new 
See  shall  be  created  of  a  less  area  than 
an  entire  county,  or  some  portion  of  a 
county,  with  a  given  minimum  of  popu- 
lation, it  being  further  provided  that  the 
residuary  See  or  Sees  should  fulfil  the 
same  conditions.  In  short,  the  whole 
coimty  of  Northumberland,  or  a  sub- 
stantive portion  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  might  be  made  a 
a  new  Bishopric ;  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tender  a  scheme  for  a  new  See  in 
the  shape  of  a  circle  of  10  miles  round  a 
favoured  spot,  the  Bishop  of  which 
would  be  something  like  the  private 
chaplain  of  the  munificent  and  magnifi- 
cent founder.  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
if  the  Bill  were  to  be  worked  in  that 
way ;  but  although  there  are,  as  I  be- 
lieve, already,  ample  safeguards  in  it 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  an  abuse, 
I  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  wish  for 
a  precise  enactment,  b^  providing  that 
there  shall  be  such  minimum  of  area 
and  of  population.  It  may  be  a  healing 
balm  for  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
that,  imder  this  Proviso,  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  being  over-Biahoped  in  his 
coimty  of  Sussex.  You  could  not  cut  up 
that  county  into  new  Bishoprics  untu 
Biighton^^astboume,  Hastings  and  other 


towns  had  grown  much  larger  than  they 
are  at  present,  or  to  such  a  size  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  reach  in  our  life-time. 
There  is  another  provision  which  has 
been  suggested  to  meet  the  case — that  of 
a  Schedule  to  the  Bill  specifying  the  new 
Sees  which  are  to  be  created.  Candidly, 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  such  a 
provision  would  be  so  desirable  as  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  just  thrown 
out.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  provision 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ignore  the 
element  of  human  nature ;  for  the  Bill 
appeals  to  private  munificence,  and  we 
aU  know  the  justifiable  pride  which  a 
man  takes  in  being  the  originator  of  a 
great  and  good  wo^ ;  it  appears  to  me, 
merefore,  that  if  there  were  a  Schedule 
of  the  kind  attached  to  the  Bill,  it  would 
be  very  likely  to  take  away  the  personal 
glory  of  initiating  new  Sees.  That  is  my 
first  objection  to  a  Schedule.  My  other 
objection  is  less  sentimental  and  more 
practical  in  its  character.  I  think  you 
would  find  yourselves  in  a  great  diffi- 
culty when  you  came  to  arrange  the 
Schedule  and  define  the  places  where 
new  Sees  should  be  created.  You  do 
not  want  to  be  bringing  in  a  Bill  every 
successive  Parliament ;  and  if  the  Sche- 
dule is  to  be  a  comprehensive  one,  its 
framers  would  have  to  forecast  the  con- 
dition of  England  40  or  50  years  hence, 
and  I  think  that  a  complete  Schedule  of 
all  the  Sees  which  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  possess,  say,  in  the  year  1 900, 
would  rather  startle  the  House,  and 
make  it  think  that  the  measure  was  a 
more  speculative  one  than  it  really  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  your  Schedule  was 
a  small  one,  how  could  you  choose  be- 
tween pretty  equal  claimants  ?  This  is 
my  second  objection  to  the  Schedule. 
In  the  present  condition  of  England, 
with  Durham  having  a  population  that 
approaches  to  700,000 ;  with  Northum- 
berland approaching  to  400,000  ;  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  nearing 
2,000,000;  our  rural  Wjm^ckshire — the 
forest-land  of  Shakspeare  and  the  Eli- 
zabethan poets  —  now  inhabited  by  a 
great  teeming  population,  town  and 
country,  of  nearly  700,000  ;  my  own 
coimty  of  Staffora,  with  a  population 
rising  900,000 ;  with  an  aspect  so  varied 
as  the  Black  Country  in  the  south  and 
the  moimtain  district  in  the  north, 
where  you  may  fancy  yourselves  on 
the  Moors  of  Scotland ;  Derby,  with  its 
400,000  people,  and  Nottingham  with 
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its  800,000 ;  with  all  these  olaims  upon 
you,  how,  I  ask,  could  you  make  your 
selection?  Any  selection  of  seats  for 
new  Bishoprics  must  be  invidious.  If, 
then,  all  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be 
gratified,  you  had  better  follow  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  governed  appointments 
to  the  public  service  for  so  many  years, 
and  let  there  be  a  competitive  examina- 
tion. Have  your  enabling  Bill,  and  let 
those  localities  have  new  Sees  which 
show,  by  their  energy  and  munificence, 
that  they  are  most  deserving  of  them. 
I  have  now  stated  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  Bill 
with  a  Schedule,  though  I  think  that  a 
Bill  with  a  well-considered  Schedule 
would  be  better  than  no  Bill  at  all.  But 
an  enabling  Bill,  such  as  that  which  I 
am  moving,  with  a  limitation  of  area 
and  population,  such  as  I  now  submit  to 
the  House,  would  be  a  more  elastic,  and, 
I  believe,  quite  as  efficacious  a  way  of 
working  the  matter.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  BiU. 

Sir  JOHN  KENNAWAY  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Beresford  Hope,) 

Ser  WALTER  BARTTELOT,  in 
rising,  according  to  Notice,  to  move  the 
Previous  Question,  said  he  had  to  thank 
the  hon.  Members  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  and  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk) 
for  having  kindly  given  way  to  ♦him  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  humbly  ven- 
tured to  think  that  by  moving  the  Pre- 
vious Question  he  best  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  case.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope)  had  described  his  Bill 
as  one  for  increasing  the  Episcopate ;  but 
his  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot's)  Amendment 
was  by  no  means  directed  against  that 
object,  and  the  hon.  Member  was  per- 
fectly accurate  when  he  said  that  he  who 
now  moved  the  Previous  Question  was 
in  favour  of  the  increase  of  the  Episco- 
pate in  1873.  He  was  not  only  in  mvour 
of  increasing  the  Episcopate  in  1873,  but 
he  was  of  that  opinion  at  the  present 
moment.  [Mr.  Heyoatb:  Then  why 
oppose  the  feill?]  His  hon.  Friend  said, 
then  why  oppose  the  Bill?  and  his 
answer  was,  he  opposed  it  because  he 
thought  it  a  very  bad  one ;  but  his  hon. 
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Friend  could  get  up  and  support  it  if 
he  thought  proper.     He  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot)  thought  that  the  Government 
possessed  ample  power  to  increase  the 
Episcopate  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  that 
purpose  whenever  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  such  a  step.  He  had  shown 
what  his  opinion  was  on  this  question  of 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  by  the 
vote  in  favour  of  the  St.  Albans   Bill, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  273 
against  the  minority  of  61,  who  voted 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr  (Mr. 
H.  Richard)  on  his  Motion  for  its  rejec- 
tion.  The  result  of  that  decision  showed 
that  the  general  opinion  of  the  House 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  an  increase  in 
the  Episcopate,  when  it  was  clearly  shown 
by  those  who  were  responsible  in  that 
House  for  the  management — he  would 
say  boldly — of  the  aflPairs  relating  to 
the  Church,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  in- 
troduce Bills  upon  this  important  subject, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  such  an  increase 
should  be  made.      The  hon.  Member 
had   in  his  speech  modified    his  BiU 
very  materially,  and  finding  that  it  was 
too  loosely  drawn  he  was  prepared,  should 
the  measure  get  into  Committee,  to  move 
some  important  Amendments  in  it,  and 
thus  reduce  his  scheme  to  one  which 
might  be  brought  in  by  the  Government 
for  erecting  a  new  Bishopric.     If  the 
Bill  was  not  intended  to  create  a  number 
of  new  Bishoprics,  the  matter  had  better 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
rather  than  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners.   What  had  been  the  history  of 
this  Bill  ?    It  was  perfectly  true  that  it 
had    come  down    to  the   House  firom 
**  another  place  "  last  year ;  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  it  had  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception   in   that  "  other 
place;"  indeed,  its  reception  was  of  the 
coldest  character  possible,  and  to  show 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  been  afraid 
of  the  position  of  the  Bill  he  had,  he 
would  not  say  used  un-Parliamentary 
language,  because  in  his  most  courteous 
speech,  he  had  stated  the  case  most  fairly, 
fully,  and  frankly,  but  he  had  taken  a 
step  with  regard  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  which  he  regretted,  and  which 
the  hon.  Member  himself  would  regret 
when  he  came  to  look  back  upon  it.   He 
denied  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  were  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  although  no  doubt  those  who 
had  considered  the  matter  would  be  in 
favour  of  an  increase  in  the  Episcopate. 
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His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Kent  TMr.  J.  O.  Talbot)  bad  inserted  in 
a  local  newspaper,  which  circulated  in 
three  counties,  under  difiPerent  headings, 
a  notice  asking  for  Petitions  in  favour  of 
this  Bill|  but  it  appeared  to  have  met 
with  no  response.  He  wanted  to  know 
where  were  the  Petitions  which  were  to 
show  that  the  majori^  of  the  people  in 
this  country  were  in  fayour  of  the  mea- 
sure ?  It  was  impossible  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  to  separate  the  laity  from  the 
clergy,  and  it  would  be  most  mischievous 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  The  laiiy  were 
willing  to  work  hand  and  heart  with  the 
clergy  of  the  church,  but  the  clergy 
must  bow  to  the  decision  of  that  House, 
and  it  was  for  that  House  and  the 
people,  and  not  merely  for  the  clergy, 
to  say  when  Bills  of  this  character  were 
brought  in,  whether  they  ought  to  pass 
or  not.  He  objected  to  this  measure, 
because  it  proposed  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  a 
power  which  he  did  not  think  should  be 
intrusted  to  them.  He  had  eveiy  respect 
for  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Mowbray) 
sitting  on  his  left,  and  for  the  Bodv  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
would  desire  to  have  this  grave  and  im- 
portant responsibiliiy  of  deciding  what 
new  Bishoprics  should  be  created  thrust 
upon  them ;  because  if  they  accepted  it, 
they  would  have  schemes  without  number 
from  all  sorts  of  places  pressed  upon 
them,  and  tbey  would  never  be  free  from 
importunity  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
said  he  (Sir  Walter  Barttdot)  ought  to 
be  satisfied  wii^  this  Bill,  because  under 
it  Sussex  could  not  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent dioceses;  but,  as  thq  Bill  now 
stood,  if  Brighton  were  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary funds,  and  were  to  ask  to  be 
made  the  seat  of  a  new  Bishopric,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Bill  te  prevent  the 
Ecclesiastic^  Commissioners  from  ac- 
ceding to  the  proposal.  Was  it  wise  to 
give  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
power  to  create  an  enormous  number  of 
l^ishoprics  ?  True  it  was  that  the  hon. 
Member  proposed  that  the  schemes 
should  lie  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
for  42  days  before  thev  came  into  force ; 
but  surely  that  in  itself  would  give  rise 
to  much  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  were  op- 
to  the  Church  to  say  much  jn  its 
laragement.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 


be  better  to  let  things  go  on  as  they 
were,  because  no  good  would  result  frt)m 
thus  tampering  with  the  old  constitution 
of  the  Church,  which  had  done  such 
wonders  in  the  land  during  the  last  300 
years.  He  objected  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  having  power  to  divide 
the  present  Sees,  and  to  parcel  out  the 
old  historic  Bishoprics  of  this  country. 
It  would  be  preposterous,  monstrous, 
and  most  mischievous  if  it  were  easier  to 
set  up  a  new  Diocese  than  to  procure  the 
indosure  of  a  common.  He  had  heard 
with  surprise  the  hon.  Member  state  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  Bill  that  no 
Bishopric  that  was  created  or  that  was 
divided  should  have  a  less  income  at- 
tached to  it  than  £4,200,  for,  as  he  read 
the  measure,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
prevent  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
from  creating  a  Bishopric  with  an  income 
of  £1,500,  or  even  less.  Another  objec- 
tionable feature  in  the  Bill  was  the  clause 
that  provided  that  the  new  Bishops  to 
be  created  under  this  Bill  were  not  to 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.  The 
result  of  that  provision  would  be  that 
they  would  not  get  into  the  Upper  House 
until  they  were  too  old  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  there,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance would  go  far  to  justify  those  who 
sought  to  exclude  the  Bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  Having  thus  touched 
upon  some  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
measure,  he  now  asked  whether  there 
was  any  necessity  for  such  a  measure 
as  this  at  all  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
ignorant  that  there  was  any  universal 
demand  for  the  large  increase  in  the 
Episcopate  which  this  Bill  was  intended 
to  provide  for.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  need  scarcely  say,  would  meet 
with  the  most  cordial  support  in  the 
event  of  their  introducing  a  measure  for 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  they  had  already  created 
one  new  Bishopric,  and  they  were  now 
prepared  to  bring  in  Bills  to  create  new 
Dioceses  in  Cornwall  and  Yorkshire,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  such  Bills  should 
be  brought  in  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  alone.  When  the  hon. 
Member  referred  to  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  creating  a  new  Bishopric  for 
Northumberland,  he  appeared  to  forget 
that  a  Conservative  Government  would 
not  refuse  to  take  all  necessary  steps  that 
die  interests  of  the  Church  might  require. 
In  the  belief,  therefore,  that  the  sure, 
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Bound,  and  honest  way  to  deal  with  this 
question  was  to  call  upon  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  the  matter, 
which  they  were  prepared  and  were 
willing  to  perform;  and  in  the  belief 
that  this  Bill  was  unnecessary  and  mis- 
chievous, he  begged  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment that  stood  in  his  name. 

Mr.  monk,  in  rising  to  second  the 
Amendment,  said,  he  entirely  adopted 
the  principle  that  underlay  it-— namely, 
that  any  Bill  on  the  subject  should  be 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Provided  the  necessity  for  it  were 
shown,  he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to 
the  increase  in  the  Episcopate,  as  his 
vote  on  the  St.  Albans  Bill  of  last  year 
sufficiently  proved;  but  he  objected  al- 
together to  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  like  lie  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, for  whom  personally  he  had  the 
highest  respect,  a  sort  of  roving  Commis- 
sion for  making  new  Bishoprics  and 
dividing  Sees  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  misht  have 
been  a  good  excuse  for  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lyttleton)  who  introduced  this 
measure  into  the  House  of  Lords  last 
year,  because  then  there  was  a  general 
desire  among  Churchmen  that  certain 
Sees,  such  as  those  of  Bochester  and 
Winchester,  should  be  divided,  and  there 
were  no  means  for  doing  so ;  but  that 
desire  had  been  met  by  the  introduction 
of  the  St.  Albans  Bill,  which  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  a  good  mea- 
sure, and  one  calculated  to  fuml  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  In  his  opinion,  as  he  had 
said,  the  responsibility  of  bringing  for- 
ward schemes  for  the  creation  of  new 
Sees  should  rest  with  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity had  told  the  House  that  there 
was  a  preponderating  feeling  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  coimtiy  in  favour 
of  this  Bill,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  from 
the  Petitions  presented  to  the  House  in 
reference  to  it  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  hon.  Member  also  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Bishops, 
with  a  single  exception,  were  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  last  year — [Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  :  I  said,  with  a  few  exceptions] ; 
he  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  the  cor- 
rection, and  would  further  say  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  in  his  speech  complained  of  the 
treatment  the  measure  had  received  at 
the  hands  both  of  the  Gt)vemment  and 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  predicted 
that  if  it  did  not  receive  a  more  hearty 
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support  from  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  stand  but 
a  small  chance  of  passing.  A  Cabinet 
Minister  had  stated  last  year  that  the 
Government  were  neither  prepared  to 
support  the  BUI  nor  to  oppose  it ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  House  was  entitled  to 
the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  it.  If  this  power  were  transferred 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the 
whole  matter  would  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  that 
Body,  or  perhaps  of  their  secretary,  the 
scheme  would  be  presented  to  the  Privy 
Coimcil  and  receive  its  sanction  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  when  it  reached 
that  House  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  find  themselves  virtually  pledged 
to  support  it.  If  this  measure  were 
agreed  to,  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
declare  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  Episcopate  would  be 
taken  away  altogether,  and  the  question 
would  be  determined  by  an  irresponsible 
body.  Seeing  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  had  so  fully  ex- 
plained the  objection  to  the  Bill,  he 
should  not  trespass  further  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  only  to  say  that  he 
could  not  join  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  in  his 
reasons  for  not  passing  the  measure,  and 
that  he  should  content  himself  with 
seconding  the  Amendment. 

Previous  Question  proposed,  "That 
that  Question  be  now  put." — {Sir  Walter 
Barttelot,) 

Sir  JOHN  KENNAWAY  said,  that 
after  the  able  manner  in  which  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Universiiy  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  nad 
stated  his  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the 
Episcopate,  and  after  the  admissions 
made  by  his  hon.  Friends  who  opposed 
the  Bill,  he  felt  some  scruples  in  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  m  supporting 
it.  The  facts  of  the  country  spoke  for 
themselves.  An  increase  in  the  Episco- 
pate had  been  felt  ever  since  the  Church 
awoke  frt)m  her  slumbers  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. There  had  been  development  of 
old  and  the  growth  of  new  centres  of 
population,  and  there  had  been  a  vast 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  clergy,  and  the  parochial  sys- 
tem. Episcopacy  was  the  comer-stone 
of  Clturcli  government,  and  now  that  the 
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more  pressing  needs  of  the  Ghurch,  in 
creating  new  districts  had  been  accom- 
plishedi  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
Bishops  had  become  more  and  more  felt. 
He  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  ad- 
vocate for  an  increase  of  Bishops  with- 
out clergy,  but  he  might  just  state  that 
the  first  church  which  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  consecrated  in  the 
diocese  of  London  was  the  200th  after 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  Bloomfield 
to  the  See,  the  whole  of  wMch  had  been 
built  by  voluntary  subscriptions^  the 
commencement  of  which  had  been  in- 
augurated by  that  lamented  Prelate ;  and 
what  had  been  done  since  in  the  country 
generally  was  in  the  memory  of  all  of 
uiem.  In  the  days  of  their  forefathers 
the  idea  regarding  a  Bishop  was  that  he 
was  an  elaborate  and  expensive  piece  of 
Church  famiture,  not  to  be  approached 
too  closely  bv  common  eyes,  and  not  to 
have  much  dealing  with  the  clergy,  but 
rather  to  spend  his  time  in  writing 
elaborate  treatises  on  Divinity  in  his 
study,  or  on  the  Qreek  particles  or  Gbreek 
plays.  But  that  was  all  changed  now, 
and  there  was  an  increased  activity  go- 
ing on  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  count^ ; 
and  where  Church  work  was  going  on, 
it  was  considered  proper  that  the  Bishop 
should  visit  the  parish,  and  see  what  it 
was  and  give  his  sanction  to  it.  The 
duties,  indeed,  had  become  so  heavy  that 
even  men  with  iron  constitutions  like  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  had  to  confess  that 
they  were  tmable  to  perform  them.  It 
was  said  that  the  laity  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  want  of  more  Bishops ; 
but  the  clergy  felt  it,  because  they  saw 
the  g^at  necessity  of  it.  For  instance, 
out  of  477  clerg3rmen,  468  had  petitioned 
for  this  increase  of  Bishops.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Merthyr  (Mr.  H.  Eichard) 
last  year  objected  to  any  increase  of  what 
he  called  political  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries, and  he  indulged  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  passing  of  the  St.  Albans 
Bill  in  the  pastime  of  the  vivisection  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
Willisun  Harcourt)  also  objected  to  the 
Bill  last  year,  on  the  g^und  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  judge  for  itself  on  each 
separate  case ;  but  he  thought  those  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  would  not  be  well 
founded  now,  especially  after  the  pro- 
posal now  made  that  a  new  See  should 
be  limited  to  a  county  or  to  part  of  a 
eonnty  containing  a  large  population. 

VOL.  CCXXVn.    [thibd  series.] 


If  we  had  had  more  Bishops  we  would 
not  have  so  many  critics  indulging  in 
that  sort  of  pastime  which  he  would  call 
the  vivisection  of  Ritualistic  and  other 
differences  among  Churchmen,  for  our 
Bishops  would  have  had  time  to  put 
down  irregularities  by  authority,  and 
many  scandals  would  thus  have  been 
avoided.  He  could  not  agree  with  those 
hon.  Members  who  seemed  to  wish  that 
the  Church  should  become  intolerable, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  A  further  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  that  it  did  not  contain 
a  provision  that  the  income  of  a  new 
Bishopric  should  not  be  less  than  £4,200 
would  be  obviated  in  Committee,  because 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  were  quite 
willing  that  a  clause  to  that  effect  should 
be  inserted  in  it.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  the  income  would  be  provided, 
and  willingly  too,  if  the  Bill  passed.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  on  that  occasion  listen  to  those 
who  might  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill. 
Parliament  took  the  view  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  had  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  leading  journal  that 
morning.  It  said  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was — 

"  A  great  national  Institution  which  has  every- 
where been  eliciting  mone^,  influence,  and  de- 
votion in  the  cause  of  religion,  morality,  and 
education." 

There  remained  only  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Government  should  take  this 
question  up.  No  doubt,  they  should; 
but  it  was  too  much  to  ask  them  to  do  so 
untn  public  opinion  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  this  discussion  and  the  support 
the  measure  had  received  might  en- 
courage the  Government  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  J.  P.  0.  STAEKIE  supported 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  Barttelot).  We  wanted  Bishops 
very  much  in  this  countiy,  but  as  the 
course  now  being  taken  was  likely  to 
impede  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  he 
thought  the  less  evil  would  be  to  allow 
Government  to  take  its  own  course  and 
bring  in  a  Bill,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  St.  Albans,  which  should  be  submitted 
to  the  whole  country,  because  the  coun- 
try would  be  less  jealous  of  proceeding  in 
that  way  than  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 
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Boundy  and  honest  way  to  deal  with  this 
question  was  to  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  fulfil  their  duties  in  the  matter, 
which  they  were  prepared  and  were 
willing  to  perform;  and  in  the  belief 
that  this  Bill  was  unnecessary  and  mis- 
chievousy  he  begged  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment that  stood  in  his  name. 

Mb.  monk,  in  rising  to  second  the 
Amendment,  said,  he  entirely  adopted 
the  principle  that  underlay  it-— namely, 
that  any  Bill  on  the  subject  should  be 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Provided  the  necessity  for  it  were 
shown,  he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to 
the  increase  in  the  Episcopate,  as  his 
vote  on  the  St.  Albans  Bill  of  last  year 
sufficiently  proved;  but  he  objected  al- 
together to  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  Kke  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, for  whom  personally  he  had  the 
highest  respect,  a  sort  of  roving  Commis- 
sion for  making  new  Bishoprics  and 
dividing  Sees  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  misht  have 
been  a  good  excuse  for  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lyttleton)  who  introduced  this 
measure  into  the  House  of  Lords  last 
year,  because  then  there  was  a  general 
desire  among  Churchmen  that  certain 
Sees,  such  as  those  of  Bochester  and 
Winchester,  should  be  divided,  and  there 
were  no  means  for  doing  so ;  but  that 
desire  had  been  met  by  the  introduction 
of  the  St.  Albans  BUI,  which  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  a  eood  mea- 
sure, and  one  calculated  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Li  his  opinion,  as  he  had 
said,  the  responsibility  of  bringing  for- 
ward schemes  for  the  creation  of  new 
Sees  should  rest  with  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity had  told  the  House  that  there 
was  a  preponderating  feeling  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  country  in  favour 
of  this  Bill,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  from 
the  Petitions  presented  to  the  House  in 
reference  to  it  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  hon.  Member  also  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Bishops, 
with  a  single  exception,  were  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  last  year — [Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  :  I  said,  with  a  few  exceptions] ; 
he  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  the  cor- 
rection, and  would  further  say  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  in  his  speech  complained  of  i^e 
treatment  the  measure  had  received  at 
the  hands  both  of  the  Gt)vemment  and 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  predicted 
that  if  it  did  not  receive  a  more  hearty 
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support  from  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  stand  but 
a  small  chance  of  passing.  A  Cabinet 
Minister  had  stated  last  year  that  l^e 
Government  were  neither  prepared  to 
support  the  Bill  nor  to  oppose  it ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  House  was  entitled  to 
the  advice  of  Her  Majesiy's  Government 
upon  it.  If  this  power  were  transferred 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the 
whole  matter  would  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  that 
Body,  or  perhaps  of  their  secretary,  the 
scheme  would  be  presented  to  the  Privy 
Coimcil  and  receive  its  sanction  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  when  it  reached 
that  House  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  find  themselves  virtually  pledged 
to  support  it.  If  this  measure  were 
agreed  to,  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
declare  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  Episcopate  would  be 
taken  away  altogether,  and  the  question 
would  be  determined  by  an  irresponsible 
body.  Seeing  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  had  so  fully  ex- 
plained the  objection  to  the  Bill,  he 
should  not  trespass  further  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  only  to  say  that  he 
could  not  join  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  in  his 
reasons  for  not  passing  the  measure,  and 
that  he  should  content  himself  with 
seconding  the  Amendment. 

Previous  Question  proposed,  "That 
that  Question  be  now  put." — {Sir  Walter 
Barttelot.) 

Sir  JOHN  KENNAWAY  said,  that 
after  the  able  manner  in  which  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Universily  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had 
stated  his  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the 
Episcopate,  and  affcer  the  admissions 
made  by  his  hon.  Friends  who  opposed 
the  Bill,  he  felt  some  scruples  in  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  in  supporting 
it.  The  facts  of  the  country  spoke  for 
themselves.  An  increase  in  the  Episco- 
pate had  been  felt  ever  since  the  Church 
awoke  from  her  slumbers  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. There  had  been  development  of 
old  and  the  growth  of  new  centres  of 
population,  and  there  had  been  a  vast 
mcrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  clergy,  and  the  parochial  sys- 
tem. Episcopacy  was  the  comer-stone 
of  CSurch  govemment|  and  now  that  the 
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more  pressing  needs  of  the  Ghurch,  in 
creating  new  districts  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
Bishops  had  become  more  and  more  felt. 
He  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  ad- 
vocate for  an  increase  of  Bishops  with- 
out clergy,  but  he  might  just  state  that 
the  first  church  which  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  consecrated  in  the 
diocese  of  London  was  the  200th  after 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  Bloomfield 
to  the  See,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
built  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the 
commencement  of  which  had  been  in- 
augurated by  that  lamented  Prelate ;  and 
what  had  been  done  since  in  the  country 
generally  was  in  the  memory  of  all  of 
uiem.  In  the  days  of  their  forefathers 
the  idea  regarding  a  Bishop  was  that  he 
was  an  elaborate  and  expensive  piece  of 
Church  furniture,  not  to  be  approached 
too  closely  bv  common  eyes,  and  not  to 
have  much  dealing  with  the  clergy,  but 
rather  to  spend  his  time  in  writing 
elaborate  treatises  on  Divinity  in  his 
study,  or  on  the  Qreek  particles  or  Gbreek 
plays.  But  that  was  all  changed  now, 
and  there  was  an  increased  activity  go- 
ing on  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  country ; 
and  where  Church  work  was  going  on, 
it  was  considered  proper  that  the  Bishop 
should  visit  the  parish,  and  see  what  it 
was  and  give  his  sanction  to  it.  The 
duties,  indeed,  had  become  so  heavy  that 
even  men  with  iron  constitutions  like  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  had  to  confess  that 
they  were  unable  to  perform  i^em.  It 
was  said  that  the  laity  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  want  of  more  Bishops ; 
but  the  clergy  felt  it,  because  they  saw 
the  g^at  necessity  of  it.  For  instance, 
out  of  477  clergymen,  468  had  petitioned 
for  this  increase  of  Bishops.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Merthyr  (Mr.  H.  Eichard) 
last  year  objected  to  any  increase  of  what 
he  called  political  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries, and  he  indulged  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  passing  of  the  St.  Albans 
Bill  in  the  pastime  of  the  vivisection  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  also  objected  to  the 
Bill  last  year,  on  the  ground  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  judge  for  itself  on  each 
separate  case ;  but  he  thought  those  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  would  not  be  well 
founded  now,  especially  after  the  pro- 

ril  now  made  that  a  new  See  should 
limited  to  a  county  or  to  part  of  a 
county  containing  a  large  population. 

VOL.  CCXXVn.    [thibd  sebibs.] 


If  we  had  had  more  Bishops  we  would 
not  have  so  many  critics  indulging  in 
that  sort  of  pastime  which  he  would  call 
the  vivisection  of  Ritualistic  and  other 
differences  among  Churchmen,  for  our 
Bishops  would  nave  had  time  to  put 
down  irregularities  by  authority,  and 
many  scandals  would  thus  have  been 
avoided.  He  could  not  agree  with  those 
hon.  Members  who  seemed  to  wish  that 
the  Church  should  become  intolerable, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  A  further  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  that  it  did  not  contain 
a  provision  that  the  income  of  a  new 
Bishopric  should  not  be  less  than  £4,200 
would  be  obviated  in  Committee,  because 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  were  quite 
willing  that  a  clause  to  that  effect  should 
be  inserted  in  it.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  the  income  would  be  provided, 
and  willingly  too,  if  the  Bill  passed.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  on  that  occasion  listen  to  those 
who  might  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill. 
Parliament  took  the  view  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  had  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  leading  journal  that 
morning.  It  said  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was — 

"  A  great  national  Institution  which  has  every- 
where been  eliciting  mone^,  influence,  and  de- 
votion in  the  cause  of  religion,  morality,  and 
education." 

There  remained  only  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Government  should  take  this 
question  up.  No  doubt,  they  should; 
but  it  was  too  much  to  ask  them  to  do  so 
until  public  opinion  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  this  discussion  and  the  support 
the  measure  had  received  might  en- 
courage the  Government  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  J.  P.  C.  STAEKIE  supported 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  Barttelot).  We  wanted  Bishops 
very  much  in  this  countiy,  but  as  the 
course  now  being  taken  was  likely  to 
impede  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  he 
thought  the  less  evil  would  be  to  allow 
Government  to  take  its  own  course  and 
bring  in  a  Bill,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  St.  Albans,  which  should  be  submitted 
to  the  whole  country,  because  the  coun- 
try would  be  less  jealous  of  proceeding  in 
that  way  than  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 
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Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  lie  did  not 
advocate  tliis  Bill  in  any  sense  as  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner.  He  should 
deprecate  the  amount  of  labour  which 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  throw  upon 
him  in  that  capacity ;  but,  viewing  this 
Bill  as  a  Churchman,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  give  his  cordial  support  to  its  second 
reading.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot)  advised  the  House  not  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  or  legislate  upon  it, 
but  to  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government.    He   (Mr.  Mowbray)  re- 

f  retted  to  hear  such  sentiments  expressed 
y  a  Conservative  Member.  This  ques- 
tion was  not  merely  fit  for  discussion, 
but  ripe  for  legislation.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  most  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  had  arrived  at  a  de- 
liberate conclusion.  His  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  said  that  the  views  of  the 
clergy  alone  should  not  be  adopted  on 
this  matter,  but  that  the  wishes  of  the 
laity,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  should  be 
consulted.  He  (Mr.  Mowbray)  entirely 
assented  to  that.  This  was  a  matter  on 
which  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  who  had  thought  on  the  subject 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
House  was  asked  not  to  bow  to  the 
views  of  the  clergy,  but  to  carry  out  the 
wishes,  generally  speakine,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  any  doubt  ex- 
pressed on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  as  to  the  necessity  for  increasing 
the  Episcopate.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.  six  Sees  were  created  and  10  more 
were  promised ;  but  during  the  last  330 
years,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  the  population,  practicaJly  only  one 
addition  had  been  made  to  ^e  number 
of  our  Bishops.  When  Lord  John 
Sussell  was  at  the  head  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  three  more  Sees  were  to  be  founded. 
Had  that  promise  been  fulfilled  ?  Only 
one  Bishopric,  that  of  Manchester,  was 
erected  in  1847.  In  1867  a  Bill  for  the 
erection  of  three  new  Sees  actually 
passed  both  Houses,  but  fell  through 
at  the  last  moment  upon  questions 
of  detail,  when  it  went  back  from  this 
House  to  the  House  of  Lords.  While 
there  had  been  only  one  addition  to 
the  number  of  our  Bishops  since  the 
Beformation,  making  them  28,  our 
Church  population  had  become  five  or 
six  times  larger.  What  had  the  Church 
of  Bonie  been  doing  in  this  country? 


The  Boman  Catholics  in  this  country 
did  not  amount  to  2,000,000,  but  they 
had  16  Bishops  and  an  Archbishop. 
What  was  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  ? 
It  was  a  voluntary  Church,  and  was  not 
above  90  years  old.  What  was  the  num- 
ber of  its  Bishops  ?  Fifty-eight ;  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  the  Bishops 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whose  mem- 
bers were  five  times  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  What 
had  happened  in  the  Colonial  Church 
during  the  same  time  ?  Fiity  years  ago 
there  were,  perhaps,  haK-a-dozen  Bishops 
in  the  Colonies,  now  there  were  upwards 
of  60  Colonial  Bishops.  That  showed 
what  voluntary  organization  could  do  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  Bishops  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church.  He  thou^t 
this  was  a  matter  which  eminently  de- 
served the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  Government,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  more  favourable  moment  than  the 

E resent  for  dealing  with  it.  The  Church 
ad  reason  to  expect  that  a  Conservative 
Qovemment  and  a  Conservative  Parlia- 
ment would  do  something  to  remedy  an 
evil  which  had  been  a<uaitted  for  40 
years,  and  which  successive  Gbvemments 
had  promised  to  meet.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  said  this 
was  a  sort  of  measure  which  ought  to 
originate  with  the  Gt)vemment.  He 
(Mr.  Mowbray)  entirely  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friend.  He  wished  the  Gt)vemment 
wotdd  take  it  up.  He  quite  admitted 
that  until  the  Government  did  take  it 
up,  it  was  not  likely  that  it  could  be 
forced  through  Parliament.  Under  this 
Bill  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a 
Bishopric  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House  and  receive  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  that  was  the  answer 
to  those  who  argued  that  a  separate  Bill 
should  be  brought  in  on  every  occasion 
when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  create 
a  Bishopric.  He  thought  every  Church- 
man would  admit  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate. 
He  admitted  that  if  he  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  on  this  subject  he  would  not  have 
introduced  it  in  the  shape  in  which  his 
hon.  Friend  had  brought  in  this  Bill, 
and  that  there  was  some  force  in  many 
of  the  objections  made  to  this  Bill,  but 
his  hon.  Friend  had  told  the  House  tb9 
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oiromnstances  under  which  this  Bill  came 
before  them.  The  principle  for  which 
he  was  about  to  vote  was  that  contained 
in  the  Preamble — namely,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  new  Sees  should  be  created 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Mb.  DILLWYN,  who  had  given 
Notice  that  he  would  move  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  but  who  had  given  way 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the 
Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot),  said,  he  had  mingled  with 
different  classes  of  society,  and  had  not 
heard  any  general  desire  expressed  for 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  general  opinion  was,  he 
thought,  that  if  any  extension  of  the 
Church  was  required,  it  was  'not  among 
the  highly-paid  officials,  but  rather 
among  the  poor  curates  and  the  work- 
ing clergy.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
connection  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  State  would  long  be  main- 
tained. He  looked  around  him  and  saw 
the  Nonconformists  not  decreasing,  but, 
he  believed,  increasing.  ["Oh,  oh!" 
and  "Hear,  hear!"]  In  his  (Mr. 
Dillwyn's)  own  part  of  the  country,  at 
least,  there  coulabe  no  doubt  that  they 
were  increasing.  Assuming,  however, 
that  they  remained  in  statu  quo,  he  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  antagonism  to  Church,  not 
as  a  religious  commimity,  but  as  a  State 
institution.  The  Church  of  England  was 
torn  with  dissensions,  and  there  was  an 
existing  rancour  which  was  unparalleled. 
If  he  wanted  to  find  specimens  of  evil 
speaking  he  looked  into  the  Church 
newspapers,  and,  looking  at  all  these 
influences,  he  did  not  thmk  the  day  far 
distant  when  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  would  be  severed. 
He  certainly  thought  that  day  would 
come,  and  he  objected  to  see  high-class 
officials  increased  in  the  Church.  He 
objected  to  it  for  this  reason  —  those 
who  had  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins)  last  year  could  not  forget  the 
charges  which  he  had  made  against  the 
Church,  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
Church  disestablishment,  and  those 
charges  had  never  been  refuted;  and 
if  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  should  come — as  come  it  surely 
would,  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  a 
similar  proceeding  of  obtaining  undue 
compensation  would  be  repeated.  He 
thought   it    most    ungracious   in    the 


promoters  of  this  BiU  to  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  to  delegate  its  powers  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Let 
the  House  have  the  whole  scheme  be- 
fore them,  and  let  them  see  what  was 
to  be  done.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Bill 
to  give  a  power  to  &e  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  to  increase  the  number 
of  Bishops  and  to  divide  the  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  authority  of 
Parliament  was  proposed  to  be  taien 
away  by  such  a  step  as  that.  No  doubt 
the  scheme  would  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment for  six  weeks  or  more,  to  consider 
its  provisions,  but  what  security  had 
Parliament  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
swept  through  towards  the  end  of  the 
Session  ?  They  all  knew  what  was  done 
in  "  the  small  hours  "  towards  the  end 
of  a  Session,  and  that  when  it  became  a 
question  **Aye"  or  '*No"  whether  a 
Bill  should  pass,  undesirable  measures 
were  not  unfrequently  swept  through 
Parliament.  This  was  a  question  of  great 
importance,  and  was  one  which  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  Government,  and  not 
left  to  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or 
private  Members.  He  submitted,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  should  be  very  sorry  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  aid  in  delegating  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, and  in  taking  from  Parlia- 
ment the  powers  which  it  possessed  and 
ought  to  maintain.  They  ought  not  to 
shirk  their  responsibility,  and  upon  those 
grounds  he  should  heartily  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  West  Sussex. 

Mb.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  he 
thought  the  Bill  was  one  which  ought  to 
meejb  with  the  support  of  both  sides  of 
the  House.  It  was  a  Bill  which  only 
proposed  to  place  the  National  Church, 
in  relation  to  its  own  government,  on 
the  same  ground  as  every  other  Church 
and  religious  denomination  was  placed. 
It  was  a  Bill  which  it  was  surprising  to 
find  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  in  other  re- 
spects professed  to  be  the  advocates"  of 
religious  liberty  and  toleration,  opposed 
to.  It  had  been  truly  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  Oxford  University 
(Mr.  Mowbray),  that  the  population  of 
this  country  was  now  infinitely  larger 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion ;  and  he  (Mr.  Hubbard)  held  that 
it  was  time  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  a  power  delegated  to  it  to 
increase  its  Episcopacy,  in  relation  to  the 
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increased  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Regarding  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  a  National  Churchi  he  thought 
the  assent  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
given  to  a  measure,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  give  to  the  Church  a  power  to  do 
its  own  work;  and  in  asking  for  that 
power,  the  Church  did  not  ask  for  any 
increase  of  its  income,  whether  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  or  otherwise.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  liberality  of  its  own 
members  to  find  the  resources  from  which 
these  new  Bishops  were  to  be  created ; 
and  therefore  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand on  what  reasonable  groimd  the 
Bill  could  be  objected  to.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  said  there 
was  no  evidence  that  a  general  desire 
had  been  expressed  for  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  but  he  destroyed  his  own  pre- 
mises, for  he  proceeded  to  say  that  if 
the  Bill  were  passed,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  would  be  unable  to  resist 
the  applications  which  would  be  made 
by  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
for  the  appointment  of  additionalBishops. 
There  was,  he  thought,  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  that  measure  on  the 
part  of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  de- 
voted men  in  the  Church,  whose  views 
and  wishes  were  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  It  was  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  great  number  of 
Petitions  from  the  public  at  large  on 
such  a  subject.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  DiUwyn)  wound  up  his 
attack  upon  the  Church  by  saying  he 
was  a  staunch  member  of  it.  He 
thanked  him  for  that  declaration,  be- 
cause it  could  hardly  have  been  guessed 
from  the  tenour  of  his  speech.  For 
himself,  he  was  not  surprised  or  con- 
cerned that  Dissent  had  taken  hold  of 
the  people  in  Wales,  where  the  Church 
had  laboured  under  great  disadvantage 
from  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the  clergy 
of  the  native  language,  and  also  from 
much  neglect  on  i£e  part  of  both  clergy- 
men and  laymen ;  because  he  would  in- 
finitely sooner  see  energetic,  conscien- 
tious, and  zealous  Dissenters  doing  a 
good  work  in  Wales  than  see  the  people 
utterly  neglected,  as  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  apostles  of  reli- 
gious equality  said  a  Church  could  not 
be  national  unless  it  was  co-extensive 
with  the  nation;  but  such  a  Church 
could  never  exist  in  a  countiy  like  this, 
where  religious  freedom  prevailed.    He 

Mr.  J.  Q.  JSubbard 


was  therefore  not  concerned  to  maintain 
that  the  Established  Church  contained 
the  whole  of  the  people.  All  he  said 
was  that  it  was  recognized  by  the  State ; 
that  three-fourths  of  the  nation  adhered 
to  it ;  that  its  religion  was  the  religion 
of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  State,  and 
must  remain  so  imless  they  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  Constitution  of  this  country. 
BeHgious  liberty  was  one  thing,  and  it 
was  fully  enjoyed  in  this  Kingdom.  Be- 
Hgious equality  was  another  thing,  and 
it  amounted  to  nothing  else  but  a  Ee- 
public.  They  could  not  maintain  a 
Monarch  on  the  Throne  who  had  not  a 
religion,  and  they  could  not  find  any 
religion  for  the  Monarch  which  the 
people  of  England  would  accept  but  the 
one  that  was  now  connected  with  the 
State.  He  demurred,  in  the  interests  of 
liberty  itself,  to  the  attempt  to  force  on 
changes  in  the  Constitution  which  would 
utterly  destroy  the  liberty  they  now  en- 
joyed. The  difficulty  as  to  claims  for 
compensation  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  was  removed  by 
the  circumstance  that  under  this  Bill  no 
money  would  be  taken  from  any  public 
funds,  while  the  necessary  means  would 
be  provided  by  the  personal  liberaliiy  of 
Churchmen.  If  the  Bishops  should,  at 
any  future  time,  be  deprived  of  their 
positions,  they  could  be  paid  off  with 
the  principal  of  the  monies,  the  interest 
of  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
provide  for  them  during  their  tenure  of 
office.  They  would  not  receive  £5,000 
a-year,  and  would  live  quietly  and  use- 
frilly  in  their  dioceses.  He  saw  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  a  class  of  Bishops 
who,  as  would  be  the  case  imder  that 
Bill,  would  be  free  from  the  enervating 
effect  of  political  bias  in  their  original 
selection,  and  who,  if  they  subsequently 
found  their  way  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  reach  it  by  their  own  merits.  The 
Bill  was  one  which  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded,  and  he  should  there- 
fore give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  he  would  op- 
pose that  measure  on  the  erotmd  that  it 
had  been  avowed  by  one  of  its  supporters 
in  the  House  that  it  aimed  at  withdraw- 
ing in  part  the  National  Church  from 
the  control  of  the  National  Legislature, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  affectingthe 
constitution  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. This  was  certainly  not  a  mo- 
ment for  withdrawing  from  the  control 
of  Parliament  and  handing  over  to  the 
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Churcli  itself  the  power  of  not  only 
electing  Bishops,  but  of  placing  them  on 
the  high  road  to  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  Though  many  of  the 
clergy  were  the  Mends  of  enlighten- 
ment and  freedom,  the  Church  was 
nevertheless  doing  its  best  to  de-Pro- 
testantize the  country  and  spread  a 
vicious  superstition  through  the  land; 
and  he  thou&^ht  it  was  a  most  lamentable 
thing  that  the  constitution  of  a  Church 
which  was  allied  to  the  State  should  not 
place  the  clergy  under  more  restraint, 
and  prevent  them  from  holding  out  in- 
ducements to  their  flocks  to  put  their 
confidence  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith 
and  religion  upon  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  were  spumed  and  turned  out  of 
the  Church  lone  ago,  in  what  they  might 
fairly  call  the  dark  ages. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  no  one 
either  in  that  House  or  out  of  it  was 
more  sensible  than  he  was  how  necessary 
it  was  that  there  should  be  some  increase 
in  the  Episcopate,  owing  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  country  ; 
but  while  he  admitted  that  in  its  fullest 
sense,  he  was  also  bound  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  means  or  machinery  intro- 
duced by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  to  supply  that  want  was  not  only 
not  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  also 
in  many  particulars  likely  to  prove  mis- 
chievous. For  that  reason  he  was  unable 
to  support  the  Bill.  A  question  of  that 
importance,  moreover,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Government.  If  they 
thought  upon  consideration  that  the 
want  could  not  be  met  by  an  individual 
Bill  here  and  there,  and  that  it  required 
a  larger  measure,  then  the  attention  of 
the  Government  ought  to  be  given  to  a 
general  scheme,  by  which  the  size  and 
file  population  of  the  new  Diocese  should 
be  well  considered,  in  order  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  cast,  as  that  Bill 
would  cast  it,  upon  a  sort  of  **  happy-go- 
lucky  "  system,  without  any  principle  to 
guide  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Dioceses  or 
as  to  any  other  point,  except  that  they 
were  to  exercise  a  discretion  on  the 
money  to  be  given.  No  man  had  a 
greater  respect  than  he  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  to  throw  on  them  that 
with  respect  to  which  Parliament  was 
more  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 
That  was  another  reason  why  the  Bill 
was  unsuitable.    Again,  apart  from  the 


spiritual  view  of  the  question,  there  was 
the  constitutional  question  of  the  number 
of  Bishops  who  were  to  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    As  to  that,  he  thought 
it  would  not  be  unwise  to  assume  mat 
it  was  not  likely  the  number  would  be 
increased ;  and  then  the  question  arose, 
How  was  that  number  to  be  kept  up  ? 
Then,  again,  it  was  most  important  that 
an  opinion  should  be  formed  beforehand 
of  the  extent  of  the  probable  increase  of 
the  Episcopate  which  they  thought  right ; 
because  if  there  was  only  a  moderate  in- 
crease, the  system  proposed  by  the  Bill 
might  possibly  work  without  much  in- 
convenience.   But  if  there  was  to  be  a 
large  increase — say  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
which  probably  his  hon.  Friend  might 
not  think  very  large — then  the  system  of 
succeeding  to  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  certain 
to  lead  to  this  conclusion — that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Bishops  would  be  excluded 
from  the  House  of   Lords.     Because, 
what  would  be  the  position  of  things  ? 
They  would  have  them  coming  one  after 
another  at  that  time  of  life  when  men 
were  less  able,  if  able  at  all,  to  perform 
those  duties  which  hitherto  they  had 
performed.    Therefore,  the  work  of  the 
Dioceses  would  not  only  not  be  so  well 
performed,  but  in  what  position  would  a 
man  be,  going  quite  at  what  might  be 
called  the  evening  of  life  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberation 
of  that  great  Assembly,  and,  what  was 
more  than  taking  a  part,  that  he  should 
have  established  such  a  place  there  as  to 
lead  that  House  to  value  his  opinions  on 
the  mattersbrought  before  it  ?  Those  were 
some  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  him 
from  voting  with  his  hon.  Friend.    He 
thought  nothing  could  be  so  mischievous 
as  to  have  a  machinery  created  by  which 
a  large  number  of  Bishops  in  a  number 
of  years — he  was  unable  to  calculate 
either  the  number  of  years  or  the  length 
of  the  lives  before  they  would  reach  the 
House  of  Lords — woidd  evidently  enter 
that   Assembly    as  worn-out  men.    A 

good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  au- 
lority  on  which  that  Bill  came  down 
last  year  from  the  other  House.  He  was 
as  well  disposed  as  any  man  to  yield, 
and  he  always  did,  to  such  authority. 
But,  unfortunately,  some  30  years  ago 
another  Bill  came  down  from  the  same 

Slace  with  some  very  curious  reeommen- 
ations.    That  Bill  proposed  not  only 
that  one  Bishop  should  do  the  work  of 
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two,  if  paid  for  it,  but  also  that  one  Arch- 
bishop should  do  the  work  of  two  Pro- 
vinces and  two  Dioceses^ — one  in  York 
and  the  other  in  Canterbury ;  but  to  that 
he  was  opposed ;  and,  in  fact,  neither  he 
nor  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  at  the 
time  could  swallow  it ;  and  he  was  one 
of  four,  the  present  Postmaster  General 
being  another,  who  were  in  a  mino- 
rity on  a  division  on  the  Bill.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  law  now ;  at  any  rate,  he 
had  never  heard  of  its  being  repealed. 
It  was  therefore  important  that  they 
should  consider  these  questions  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  authority  on  which 
they  were  recommended.  These  were 
shortly  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  support  the  Amendment.  He  earn- 
estly hoped  the  Government  would  give 
their  best  attention  to  the  subject ;  and, 
if  they  thought  it  necessary,  lay  down 
some  general  proposition  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  Dioceses  pro- 
posed to  be  formed.  This  was  a  matter 
on  which  he  held  a  very  decided  opinion, 
and  he  felt  bound  to  give  his  vote  against 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
remarked  that  if  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Hubbard),  that  Bishops  were  far  more 
useful  in  their'dioceses  than  in  the  House 
of  Lords  represented  generally  the  views 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  would  go  far 
to  avert  that  opposition  which  many  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  en- 
tertained for  this  Bill.  They  would 
gladly  give  the  Church  of  England  as 
many  Bishops  as  she  liked,  if  for  each 
one  given  one  of  those  now  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  woidd  be  relegated  to 
his  own  Diocese.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  correct  in  saying  that 
this  was  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Church  to 
govern  herself.  That  might  be  true  if 
the  Bill  gave  power  to  Convocation — 
particularly  to  a  remodelled  Convocation, 
though  he  would  not  himself  be  prepared 
to  assent  to  such  a  proposal.  But  he  had 
never  before  heard  that  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners — one  of  whom  was 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  two  by  the  Grown — were 
synonymous  with  the  Church.  The  real 
question  for  consideration  was,  however, 
whether  the  Bill  was  likely  to  strengthen 
the  Church  in  her  relation  to  the  nation. 
If  they  considered  the  Church  as  a  na- 
tional Church,  what  was  more  clear  than 

Mr.  Henley 


that,  if  new  Bishoprics  were  wanted,  they 
should  be  proposed  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government,  and  that  the 
question  should  be  submitted  by  them  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  To  dele- 
gate the  power  of  creating  new  Sees  to 
any  other  body  would  to  that  extent 
weaken  the  status  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  as  a  national.  Church,  had 
better  deal  directly  with  the  national 
legislation;  and,  as  a  Mend  of  the 
Church  and  one  who  was  not  in  favour 
of  disestablishment,  he  held  that  this  Bill 
tended  directly  towards  disestablishment. 
In  his  opinion,  the  fairest  and  wisest 
course  to  take  was  to  support  the  Pre- 
vious Question. 

Mb.  SPENCEE  WALPOLE  observed, 
that  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  in  the  House  as  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  to  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  population  which  was  grow- 
ing up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Any  one  who  reflected  on  the  state  of  the 
Diocese  of  Exeter  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  there,  for  instance,  some  additional 
Episcopal  superintendence  was  required, 
and  the  same  want  was  experienced  in 
other  places.  But,  while  tne  necessity 
of  increasing  the  Episcopate  was  obvious, 
the  Bill  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  one 
that  Parliament  could  accept.  A  measuro 
which  propounded  loosely  and  vaguely 
that  they  should  leave  the  matter  to 
private  and  voluntary  exertion,  without 
any  information  as  to  what  were  the 
parts  of  the  country  which  required  an 
increase  of  the  Episcopate,  could  not  be 
accepted;  and  it  would  be  idle,  and 
worse  than  idle,  to  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  zealous  Mends  of  the  Church 
to  increase  the  Episcopate  where  it 
might  not  be  desirable,  while  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  was  desirable 
were  left  neglected.  The  details  of  the 
Bill  altogemer  were  so  objectionable 
that,  to  have  any  chance  of  passing  at 
all,  it  would  have  to  be  completely  re- 
modelled. He  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  those  who  desired  to  have 
an  established  religion  in  this  country 
must  feel  that  any  changes  or  additions 
which  were  made  to  that  Establishment, 
or  any  alterations  that  were  propounded 
in  the  law  with  reference  to  it,  ought  to 
come  before  Parliament  with  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  and 
the  (Jovernment.  Now,  that  unanimity 
in  the  present  case  did  not  exist.  The 
measure  was  not  one  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  had  thouglit  it  right  to  support, 
nor  had  it  been  sent  down  to  that  Mouse 
by  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Believing  that 
it  could  not  be  remodelled  without 
changing  the  whole  framework  of  the 
measure,  he  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  tell  the  House,  whether  they  could 
see  their  way  to  increasing  the  Episcopate, 
and  then  they  might  obtain  a  measure 
which  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  would  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  merely  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  that  some  increase  of 
the  Episcopate  ought  to  be  made ;  but  it 
must  be  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  not  be  further  proceeded  with 
until  the  Government  took  the  subject  in 

hand. 

Mb.  CUBITT  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  Barttelot).  The  necessity  for 
an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  urgent 
as  it  was,  would  have  been  more  felt 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident  of 
many  retired  Bishops  from  the  colonies 
being  in  England  and  the  restoration 
by  the  late  Government  of  the  order 
of  suffiragans.  There  were  no  public 
funds  available  for  new  Bishoprics,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would 
be  prevented  this  year,  as  they  were 
last,  from  accepting  more  than  one-third 
of  the  benefactions  offered  them  because 
they  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
them.  It  was  to  private,  and  not  to 
public,  funds,  therefore,  that  they  must 
look  for  provision  for  an  increased  Epis- 
copate. As  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner, and  speaking  for  himself,  he 
thought  the  duties  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  that  body  by  this  Bill  were  duties 
which  they  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  discharge,  even  if  they  were  not  alto- 
gether beyond  their  province.  In  these 
days  of  generosity  it  was  possible  that 
some  impulsive  and  generous  person 
might  offer  a  large  sum  to  found  a 
Bishopric  in  one  large  and  populous 
parish  of  London ;  and  the  Commissioners 
would  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  either 
having  to  refuse  a  large  benefaction 
made  to  the  Church,  or  to  prepare  a 
scheme  which  would  not  be  at  all  likely 
to  enhance  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Parliament  of  their  wisdom,  and  which 
would  have  no  chance  of  passing.  The 
question  of  the  increase  of  the  Epis- 
copate had  passed  out  of  private  hands 
into  that  of  the  Government.    Last  year 


they  passed  a  Bill  for  the  Bishopric  of 
St.  Aibans,  and  it  was  said  that  efforts 
were  being  made  with  their  sanction  to 
obtain  the  residue  of  the  funds  needed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Bishopric  for 
Cornwall.  He  thought  the  matter  might 
well  be  left  in  their  hands  ;  and  he  pro- 
tested aff ainst  the  duties  which  the  Bill 
proposed  being  thrown  upon  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Mr.  WILBEAHAM  EGERTON  said, 
he  hoped  that  the  Memorial  lately 
presented  to  the  Government  in  favour 
of  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  would 
have  due  weight.  If  the  Bill  were 
pressed  to  a  second  reading  he  should 
support  it,  because  he  wished  to  affirm 
the  principle  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
have  piecemeal  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Out  of  450  rural  deaneries,  re- 
presenting some  10,000  parishes,  from 
which  communications  had  been  re- 
ceived on  the  subject,  441  were  in  fa- 
vour of  an  increase,  the  only  doubt 
entertained  being  as  to  the  raising  of 
funds,  and  the  propriety  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  laity,  he  believed,  were 
generally  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
ue  Episcopate  in  districts  where  there 
had  been  a  large  increase  of  population. 
The  greatest  benefits  had  resulted  from 
the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
Episcopal  supervision  had  become  a 
reality  and  not  a  name.  At  the  present 
moment  there  was  stUl  a  population  of 
1,500,000  under  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  a  very  strong  opinion  prevailed  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Bishop  for  Liverpool.  He  quite  agreed 
that,  for  the  first  year,  a  Bishop  should 
not  be  caUed  upon  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  Parliament ;  and  he  was  therefore  in 
favour  of  Bishops  taking  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  rotation.  The 
Government  had  admitted  the  principle 
of  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate  by  their 
Bill  of  last  year,  and  he  therefore 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with  this  question 
in  a  comprehensive  measure. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  congratu- 
lated  the  House  upon  the  calm  and 
temperate  character  of  the  discussion, 
and  upon  the  evident  desire  which  had 
been  shown  on  all  sides  to  deal  with  the 
matter  dispassionately,  fairly,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  entire  justice  to  the  Church  of 
fmeland.  No  one  who  had  had  to  deal 
with  the  large  masses  of  our  population , 
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wliicli  had  increased  bo  rapidly  daring 
the  last    few  years,   especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  could  possibly 
have  witnessed   that  increase  without 
haying  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to 
attempt  to  do  his  work  with  anything 
like  satisfaction  he  must  have  assistance, 
otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  do  it. 
He  (Mr.  Cross)  knew  nothing  so  abso- 
lutely depressing  to  a  man  plciced  in  a 
position  of  high  authority,  with  the  most 
responsible  of  all  duties  and  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  his  work,  as 
to  feel  that  however  much  he  exerted 
himself,  whatever  self-sacrifice  he  in- 
curred, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  were  incumbent  upon 
him.    If  this  were  so,  it  was  clear  that 
there  must  be  some  relief  granted.    He 
was  sure  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  when  he  said  that  there  was  the 
most  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  to  do  their  duty  in 
their  dioceses ;  but  what  could  they  do  if 
circumstances  were  too  strong  for  them  ? 
Let  them  take  the  case  of  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  which  had  been  divided.   What 
could  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  even 
more  than  human  strength,  do  if  he  had, 
in  addition  to  all  the  duties  which  at 
present  devolved  upon  him,  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  vast  diocese  of  Manchester  ? 
Why,  that  diocese  alone  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  within  a  few  years  as 
to  overstrain  the  powers  of  one  of  the 
most    earnest,    zealous,    and    efficient 
Bishops  on  the  Bench.    If  a  man  in  full 
health  and  strength,  with  only  that  por- 
tion of  a  diocese  under  his  control,  was 
rendered  absolutely  unable  to  perform 
his  duties,  what  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  burden  had  been  left  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Chester?    Owing  to  the 
vast  increeuse  of  wealth  and  population 
in    this  country  large  towns,  such  as 
Middlesborough  and  Barrow-in-Furness, 
sprang  up  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  years 
where  previously  there  had  been  but  a 
scanty  population.    It  was  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  if  the  work  was  to  be  done 
there  must  be,  from  time  to  time,  some 
revision  of  the  number  of  those  who  had 
to  do  it,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
which  each  had  to  do.    His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  must  have  been 
aware  from  the  action  already  taken  by 
Her    Majesty's  Oovemment,    of   their 
opinion  that  the  necessity  existed  for 
some  steps  being  taken  to  remove  this 
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evil.    They  had  passed  into  law  an  Act 
for  the  episcopal  supervision  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  dioceses  in  this  coun- 
try.   He  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  point  of 
which  he  had  already  spoken ;  but  the 
question  of  the  means  by  which   that 
view  was  to  be  carried  out  was  a  totally 
different  matter,  and  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  charge  of  this  Bill  woidd 
tell  the  House  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  make  any  division  of  opinion 
apparent  where  no  such  division  really 
existed.    His   right   hon.   Friend    the 
senior  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
(Mr.  Spencer  Walpole)  had  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  this  was  a  bad  measure. 
No  one  who  had  read  the  Bill  could,  in 
his  (Mr.  Cross's)  opinion,  come  to  any 
other    conclusion.     He    considered    his 
right  hon.  Friend's  objections  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  to  oe  of  vital  impor- 
tance.   Even  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Mowbray), 
who  supported  the  Bill,  was  obliged  to 
say  that  in  voting  for  the  second  reading 
he  was  only  voting  for  the  Preamble, 
and  that  almost  all  its  provisions  would 
have  to  be  changed.    For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  it  would  never  do  to  bestow 
upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — 
for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect — a 
sort   of  roving    Commission   to  make 
Bishoprics  at   their  discretion.    There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  provision  in  the  Bill 
that  the  schemes  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  should    be  laid  before 
Parliament,  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
adoption  of  any  ill-judged  proposal ;  but 
that  would  involve  an  evil  which  it  was 
desirable    to  avoid — namely,  the   per- 
petual discussion  of  Church  questions  in 
that  House,  for  every  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners  would,  no  doubt, 
excite  controversy.    At  the  same  time, 
the  Commissioners  were  invested  with 
very    questionable    powers,    the    1 1th 
clause,  for  instance,  providing  that  they 
might  attach  to  any  new  Bishopric  a 
portion  of  the   income  of  the  Bishop 
whose    diocese    had   been   diminished. 
Thus  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  disposal  of  money  which 
was  already  applied  by  Parliament  to  a 
particular  purpose.    Surely  that  was  not 
a  wise  provision.    However,  he  would 
not  discuss  further  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  but  proceed  briefly  to  state  what 
the  Oovermnent  were  prepared  to  do  in 
reference  to  the  Episcopate.  The  diocese 
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of  Exeter  undoubtedly  called  for  some 
action  being  taken.  Well,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  him  some  months  ago  for 
the  formation  of  a  diocese  of  Cornwall. 
Funds  to  the  amount  of  £1,200  a-year 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Bishopric  should  be 
founded  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor. 
That  generous  offer  was  met  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  was  willing  to  give  up  £800  a-year 
of  the  income  of  his  diocese  to  be  added 
to  the  £  1 ,  200  offered.  He  thought  that 
a  very  generous  proposition.  As  soon 
as  sufficient  additional  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  furnish  a  proper  income  for  the 
new  Bishop,  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bishopric  of  Cornwall  would, 
no  doubt,  be  prepared.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  unfortunately,  the  neces- 
sary funds  had  not  been  forthcoming ; 
but  he  hoped  they  would  be,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  for  effecting  the 
object  in  view.  He  felt  that  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  the  wisest  course  to  bring  for- 
ward a  separate  Bill  for  each  separate 
diocese,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
that  he  should  not  be  willing  to  consider 
a  well-prepared  scheme  for  a  limited 
number  of  new  dioceses.  He  thought, 
however,  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Spencer  Walpole),  that 
in  selecting  these  special  dioceses,  in 
fixing  their  limits,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  intricate  questions  which  would  be 
raised.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
had  a  much  better  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, and  were  much  more  likely  to  come 
to  a  wise 'conclusion,  than  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners ;  and  he  thought  a 
matter  of  this  gravity,  touching  so  deeply 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
should  be  brought  forward  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government.  He 
might  also  state  that  negotiations  had 
been,  he  would  not  say  entered  into,  but 

5 reposed  for  the  formation  of  other 
ioceses  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  no  proposition  had  come  before  him 
in  such  a  form  as  would  at  the  present 
moment  justify  him  in  laying  it  before 
the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
He  was,  however,  perfectly  prepared 
when  any  such  propositions  were  made 
to  lay  them  before  the  Government.  In- 
steaa  of  dealing  with  cases  individually, 
he  should  prefer  to  lay  on  the  Table  of 


the  House  a  scheme  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Bishoprics,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Bishops  might  be  properly  divided, 
at  all  events,  imtil  the  changes  in  the 
population  of  the  coimtry  rendered  some 
re-adjustment  necessary.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope)  would  not  press  for  a 
division.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  his  Friends  and  amongst 
a  great  number  of  Members  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House  as  to  the  necessity 
for  some  increase  in  the  Episcopate. 
There  was  no  difference  in  any  portion 
of  the  House  on  the  question  that  if 
the  work  was  to  be  done  there  ought  to 
be  men  to  do  it;  and  he  trusted  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  put  them  in  the 
false  position  of  being  apparently  divided 
amongst  themselves  when  practically 
there  was  no  division  of  opinion. 

Mb.  BLA.LL  said,  that  the  course  of 
the  debate  had  so  altered  the  position 
in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  the 
measure,  that  with  the  view  of  giving 
further  time  for  consideration,  he  would 
move  that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  GRA.NTHAM  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
-^{Mr.  Hall) 

Mr.  beresford  HOPE  said,  he 
had  only  to  state,  in  reply  to  the  friendly 
criticisms  upon  his  Bill,  that  he  had  no 
option  as  to  its  form.  He  introduced  it 
as  it  had  come  from  '^  another  place  " 
without  a  division,  as  the  Episcopato 
had  sanctioned  it,  as  the  ministry 
had  also  virtually  approved  it,  and  in 

Particular  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
ury  had  very  wcurmly  commended  it, 
so  the  shafts  of  his  right  hon.  Colleague 
and  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley)  struck  a  far  higher 
quarry  than  himself.  Upon  the  general 
question,  he  was  sorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  made  up  their  minds  nine 
months  earlier.  This  would  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  did  not 
thmk  the  just  expectations  of  the  coun- 
try woula  be  satisfied  by  little  Bills 
dropping  in  from  time  to  time,  enacting 
a  Bishopric  here  and  a  Bishopric  there. 
However,  he  accepted  the  statement  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary as  a  general  promise  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  take  in  hand  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Episcopate  in  a  systematic 
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way,  and  by  some  measure  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  plurality  of  Sees. 
Accordingly,  he  most  willingly  accepted 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment,  hoping 
that  in  the  meantine  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  state  some- 
thing more  definite  than  what  they  had 
heard  that  day. 

Me.  DODSON  said,  he  had  not  heard 
any  reason  why  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned.  There  was  a  general  opi- 
nion that  this  measure  could  not  be 
adopted,  and  it  was  better  that  it  should 
be  disposed  of  at  once.  The  best  course, 
he  thought,  was  that  the  Bill  should  be 
withdrawn. 

Me.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  that  the 
reason  for  adjourning  the  debate  was 
this — the  Bill  had  commanded  a  great 
deal  of  support,  and  the  GovemDlent 
had,  through  the  Home  Secretary,  made 
an  important  announcement,  which  was 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  supporters 
of  the  measure.  If  the  Bill  were  with- 
drawn, it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  re- 
ceived a  blow,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  dis- 
cussion had  shown  that  it  was  strongly 
supported;  and  further,  no  inconve- 
nience could  arise  from  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  for  the  subject  could  then 
be  more  fairly  and  adequately  discussed. 

Me.  DISEAELI  :  I  hope  the  House 
will  assent  to  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Hall).  We  understand 
that  it.  is  the  wish  of  the  Mover  of  the 
Bill ;  and  as  the  Mover  of  the  Bill  has 
placed  his  interpretation  on  that  Motion 
— namely,  that  the  debate  is  adjourned 
to  an  indefinite  day — ^I  trust  that  after 
the  discussion  which  has  passed,  the 
House,  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  my  hon. 
Friend,  will  agree  to  the  Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  1 74 ;  Noes 
90 :  Majority  84. 

Debate  ad/ourned  till  Wednesday  5th 
July. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  (METRO- 
POLIS)  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE.      riEST  EEADD^a. 

Me.  J.  G.  HUBBAED,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act, 
explained  that  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  to  carry  still  further  the  principle 
of  valuation  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
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system  by  having  the  house  tax  and  the 
income  tax  calculated  on  the  net  rateable 
value  of  property,  and  not  on  the  gross 
value  or  rent  paid  by  the  tenant.  They 
found  by  looking  at  the  Act  that,  whereas 
all  local  rates  of  whatever  kind  were 
assessed  upon  a  measure  of  value  laid 
down  in  the  net  rateable  value,  yet  Im- 
perial taxes  were  levied  on  the  gross 
value.  For  example,  the  gross  rental 
of  the  metropolis  was  £24,000,000,  and 
the  net  rental  £20,000,000 ;  and  while 
the  local  taxation  was  levied  on  the 
£20,000,000  only,  the  Imperial  taxes 
were  raised  from  the  £24,000,000,  which 
was,  he  conceived,  an  unjust  anomaly. 
That  was  to  say,  the  rieht  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
taxed  the  £4,000,000  which  were  ex- 
pended in  repairing  and  keeping  up  the 
property.  Even  this  did  not  represent 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil  which  was 
sufiPered.  Suppose  a  man  had  £2,400 
a-year  gross,  and  £2,000  net  rental,  and 
that  there  were  incumbrances  to  the 
extent  of  £1,600  a-year,  the  owner,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  taxed 
upon  £800  a-year,  whilst  he  would  only 
receive  £400  a-year.  He  thought  it 
was  a  gross  injustice,  and  one  that 
demanded  a  remedy ;  and  it  might  fairly 
be  asked  why  was  there  this  diiference  ? 
He  thought  the  difference  was  easily 
explicable.  The  income  tax  was  intro- 
duced merely  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  easily  understood 
why  it  was  inexpedient  to  disturb  one 
year  the  basis  of  a  tax  which  next  year 
might  be  wholly  abolished.  Under  the 
present  system,  they  had  the  fright- 
ful anomaly  that  the  individual  owner 
of  real  property  paid  a  double  income 
tax,  and  the  capitalist  was  relieved. 
With  the  slight  amendment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Act  which  he  proposed,  he 
thought  that  Act  would  be  a  model  and  a 
specimen  of  the  system  which  he  hoped 
to  find  prevailing  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 

Me.  SOLATEE-BOOTH  said,  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the 
Bill  being  brought  in ;  but  it  must  be 
imderstood  that  the  Government  was 
not  pledged  to  it  as  regarded  the  limita- 
tions imposed,  for  he  did  not  see  how 
its  operation  could  bo  confined  to  the 
metropolis  alone. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Bill  to  amend  the  Valuation  of  Property 
(Metropolis^  Act,  1869,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by    Mr.    Hubbard,    Mr.    Fobsyth,    and   Mr. 

TWBLLS. 

Biajn-eaetUedjajid  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  74.] 

HOMICIDE  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Sir  EAKDLEY  WILMOT,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  of  homicide,  said,  it  was  founded  on 
the  reconmiendations  contained  in  the 
Heport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of 
1865,  and  was  drafted  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  now  in  operation  in 
America,  which  established  first  and 
second  degrees  of  murder,   for  which 

rsific  punishments  were  awarded,  and 
for  improving  the  law  of  infanticide. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Homicide,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Eakdlet  "Wilmot  and 
Mr.  WnrrwELL. 

BUlpreaefUed^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  75.] 

TOLL  BREDOES  (rIVER  THAMES)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  M'Arthub,  Bill 
to  provide  for  throwing  open  for  the  free  use  of 
the  public  the  present  Toll  Bridges  connecting 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  across  the 
Kiver  Thames,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Alderman  M* Arthur,  Sir  James  Clarke  Law- 
RBNCB,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sir  Henrt  Pbek,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

B\!i\pre9ent€d^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  77.] 

MEROANTILlE  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Captain  Pim,  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  a  Mercantile  Marine 
Hospital  Service  and  the  Medical  Examination 
of  Seamen,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Captain 
Pim  and  Mr.  Wheelhouse. 

B^^preuniedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  76.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

Five  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  17 th  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  — 6^a^  First   in  Farliament—Eaxl 
Stanhope,  after  the  death  of  his  Father. 

NEW  PEER. 

Henry  Gerard  Sturt,  Esquire,  having 
been  created  Baron  Alington  of  Crichel 
in  the  county  of  Dorset — ^Was  (in  the 
usual  manner)  introduced. 


WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA— EXCHANGE 
OF  TERRITORY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAENON  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  negotiations  with 
the  French  Government  for  certain  ter- 
ritorial exchanges  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  said: — Mj  Lords,  I  shall 
have  to  ask  your  Lordships  for  unusual 
patience  this  evening,  because  I  am  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold  so  severe  that  I  feel  I  shall 
find  some  difficulty  in  making  the  short 
statement ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  at  the  present  so 
much  misunderstanding;  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  transfer  as  to  make  it 
desirable  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  I  should  make  a  few  observa- 
tions to  Parliament  in  respect  of  it.  My 
Lords,  your  Lordships  will  remember 
that  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  when 
this  question  was  mooted,  I  gave  a  dis- 
tinct promise  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  tnat  no  conclusive 
— no  final — steps  should  be  taken  which 
could  preclude  Parliament  from  having 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  now  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  agree  to  any  Eesolution.  I  de- 
sire, 80  to  say,  to  lay  the  matter — with 
regard  to  the  few  points  raised  in  which 
I  tnink  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
— before  your  Lordships,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
proposed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
anyone  to  appreciate  the  facts,  circum- 
stances, and  necessities  of  the  case  unless 
he  is  fEuniliar  witii  the  geography  of  the 
regions  in  question.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  we  have  three  settlements 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  Gambia,  which  is 
the  northernmost;  Sierra  Leone,  which 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  long  interval ; 
and  the  newly-consolidated  settlement 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.  The 
Gambia  settlement,  going  back  from  the 
coast,  is  in  proximity  to  the  French 
colony  of  Senegal,  and  may  be  described 
as  the  outlying  part  of  the  national 
estate.  I  do  not  propose  to  detain 
your  Lordships  by  going  into  all  that 
occurred  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiations 
with  France  with  respect  to  these  terri- 
tories. Suffice  it  to  say  that  since  1866 
these  negotiations  have  been  continuous. 
With  the  exception  of  an  interval  during 
the  Franco-German  War,  they  have  been 
almost  continuous  from  year  to  year. 
In  1866  proposals  were  made  by  the 
French  Government  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
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In  1867   they  were    renewed;   and  in 

1868  the  French  Colony  of  Senegal  made 
certain  advances  of  territory  abutting 
on  Sierra  Leone,  which  led  to  appre- 
hensions of  difficulty  to  our  Colony.    In 

1869  and  1870  the  negotiations  were 
still  continued ;  and  the  only  point  to 
which  I  need  direct  your  Lordships' 
attention  is  that  up  to  that  time  what 
this  country  proposed  to  do  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  rights  which  the  French 
had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone.  But  a  very  much  more  favour- 
able arrangement  has  since  been  pro- 
posed for  our  acceptance.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  Franco-GI-erman  War  caused 
an  interruption  in  the  negotiations,  and 
though  they  came  before  us  firom  time 
to  time  nothing  tangible  was  proposed 
till  1874.  By  that  time  circumstances 
as  regards  our  possessions  had  very  much 
altered: — the  Gold  Coast  Colonies  had 
been  consolidated,  and  thus  what  might 
have  been  desirable  had  become  almost 
a  necessity,  looking  at  it  in  the  way  of 
revenue.  The  substance  of  the  propo- 
sals made  by  the  French  Government  to 
me  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 
First,  that  the  French  should  abandon 
all  their  rights  and  establishments  in 
and  around  the  territory  of  Sierra  Leone; 
secondly,  that  they  should  abandon  their 
posts  of  Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam,  and 
all  their  posts  further  down  the  Coast  on 
the  other  side  ;  thirdly,  that  t^ey  should 
abandon  aU  territory  claimed  by  them 
between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos ;  and 
fourthly,  that  they  should  abandon  any 
pretensions  or  rights  they  may  have  east 
of  Lagos  to  their  own  settlement  of  the 
Gaboon.  Your  Lordships  will  see  that 
by  this  arrangement  not  only  all  French 
claims  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  Lagos  would 
be  swept  away,  but  we  should  acquire 
exclusive  rights  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Niger  if  we  like  to  use  them.  When  I 
say  that  the  French  surrender  these 
rights  and  pretensions,  it  does  not  foUow 
that  we  acquire  fresh  territory.  So  far 
from  increasing  our  responsibilities  in 
these  quarters,  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  by  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  proposed  we  should  be  diminishing 
them ;  because  we  should  be  making 
the  territory  that  belongs  to  us  more 
compact  and  more  consolidated,  and, 
therefore,  more  mEinageable  for  political 
and  fiscal  purposes.  What  I  think  the 
transfer  would  do  is  this :  it  would  re- 
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move  all  French  rights,  claims,  and 
pretensions  in  the  places  I  have  named, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  conflict  of  au- 
thority which  now  exists,  and  which  is 
so  extremely  injurious  to  our  interests. 
There  has  been  so  much  misunderstand- 
ing, and  I  may  say  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation, with  regard  to  this  exchange, 
that  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  forgive 
me  if  I  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  these 
matters.  My  desire  is  to  show  that  many 
of  the  objections  I  have  heard  do  not 
reaUy  go  to  the  point,  and  that  more  of 
them  are  founded  on  a  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts.  It  has  been  said 
that  an  exchange  of  this  kind  in- 
volves a  dismemberment  of  Imperial 
rights.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  liow 
that  can  be  the  case  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  this.  If  the  policy  hither- 
to pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  and  if  what  we  have  said  from 
time  to  time  on  subjects  of  this  kind 
does  not  justify  them  against  a  charge 
of  wishing  to  dismember  Imperial  rights, 
nothing  that  I  can  urge  will.  Then  I 
am  told  that  this  is  one  of  our  oldest 
Colonies.  But  that  is  not  the  fact — ^it  is 
not  an  old  Colony,  for  the  settled  insti- 
tution of  the  Gambia  Colony  only  dates 
from  1821,  and  consequentiy  it  is  not 
more  than  about  half  a  century  old.  It 
is  true  that  so  far  back  as  1588  the  ori- 
ginal charter  was  given  to  merchants  to 
trade  on  the  Coast;  but  for  many  gene- 
rations afterwards  there  was  no  settle- 
ment. There  were  disputed  claims.  One 
part  of  the  Coast  was  held  by  the  French 
and  the  other  by  ourselves,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783 
that  the  French  resigned  aU  their  rights, 
and  only  by  the  Peace  of  1814  that  what 
they  so  resigned  was  secured  to  us.  It 
was  still  later,  not  until  1816,  that  a 
small  settlement  was  found  on  the  Gam- 
bia, and  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  by  certain  of  the 
Native  tribes,  a  detachment  of  a  West 
India  Begiment  was  sent  there.  In  1821 
settled  institutions  were  established  there. 
What  we  now  propose  is  called  by  some 
a  "  cession."  I  object  to  the  word — it 
is  not  a  " cession,"  but  an  "  exchange;" 
and  just  as  it  is  reasonable  for  the  owner 
of  a  private  estate  to  round  off  and  con- 
solidate his  possessions,  so  it  is  equally 
reasonable  to  do  the  same  for  the  public 
estate,  and  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  will  enable  us  to  consolidate  a  terri- 
tory which  at  present,  owing  to  its  want 
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of  consolidation,  is  exposed  to  great 
diffioulty  as  to  its  administration,  politi- 
cal and  fiscal.  But  then  it  is  nrged  that 
the  noble  Earl  who  preceded  me  at  the 
Colonial  Office  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley) 
in  1870  or  1871  gave  a  pledge  that  this 
question  of  transfer  was  then  abandoned, 
never  to  be  opened  again.  If  that  alle- 
gation was  true,  I  snould  attach  g^eat 
weight  to  the  objection  based  upon  it. 
But  the  fact  really  is  that  my  noble 
Friend  never  made  any  statement  of  the 
kind.  I  should  have  been  surprised  if, 
with  his  caution,  he  had  done  so.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  In  1870  Lord  Kim- 
berley informs  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy  that 

« though  the  intended  transfer  was  x>ostponed. 
Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  wish  him  to  examine 
into  the  feelings  of  residents,  especially  Natiyes, 
and  the  obstacles  which  may  present  themselyes 
to  the  transfer  when  occasion  for  it  shall  occur, 
and  to  take  any  steps  which  appear  to  him  pru- 
dent to  remoye  those  obstacles." 

That  is  not  the  language  of  a  Minister 
giving  an  assurance  that  the  question 
would  never  be  stirred  a^ain.  Again, 
in  1870,  in  reply  to  certam  merchants, 
the  noble  Earl  says — 

"  Her  Majest3r's  Goyemment  state  that,  owing 
to  the  war,  the  negotiations  for  cession  are  sus- 
pended for  the  present." 

And  in  August,  the  same  year,  our  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  informed  the  French 
Government 

'*  that  the  negotiations  could  not  be  continued 
during  the  war,  but  that  Her  Majesty's  Gk)yem- 
ment  resenre  to  themselyes  liberty  to  consider 
before  renewing  them  the  objections  which  haye 
been  raised  to  &e  transfer." 

It  is  perfectiy  clear  from  this  that,  '^at- 
ever  course  might  have  been  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  late  Government,  they 
had  most  carefully  and  jealously  guarded 
themselves  against  any  such  pledge  as 
that  which  they  were  alleged  to  have 
given.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
having  regard  to  what  the  Erench  call 
the  BolidariU  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween successive  Gt)vemments,  I  should 
have  paused  before  renewing  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  transfer.  Another  objec- 
tion urged  against  the  transfer  is  that 
there  is  an  unanimous  objection  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonists.  I  take  it  upon 
myself  to  say  that  I  have  evidence  tnat 
so  far  iiom.  there  being  a  imanimous, 
there  is  scarcely  a  i&actional  objection  to 
it,  and,  forming  my  own  opinion  from 
Papers  in  the  Colomal  Office,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Colony  is  at  the  utmost 


indifferent  to  tiie  whole  transaction.  If 
I  for  a  moment  supposed  that  there  was 
any  validity  in  tlus  objection  I  would 
not  be  the  one  to  make  this  proposition. 
I  have  a  horror  of  trafficking  in  popu- 
lations. I  think  such  transactions  are 
most  foul,  and  can  be  adopted  only  in 
furtherance  of  the  most  base  policy.  To 
my  mind  nothing  can  be  more  reprehen- 
sible than  to  tamper  with  the  feelings 
of  populations  in  such  a  manner.  But 
what  is  the  state  of  facts  as  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Gambia  ?  That  population 
consists  mainly  of  Natives,  and  of  a 
comparatively  insignificant  number  of 
Europeans.  The  Native  population  is 
stated  to  be  14,000.  What  is  the 
European?  In  the  year  1851  it  was 
191.  Twenty  years  afterwards  it  had 
dwindled  down  to  60;  in  1872  it  had 
diminished  to  30;  and  in  1874  it  had 
fallen  to  20;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
below  that  number  at  present.  Such  is 
the  population  of  Gambia.  Now,  let  us 
see  what  the  representation  made  by 
that  population  amounts  to.  During  the 
time  the  negotiations  were  in  progress 
under  my  noble  Friend  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Kimberley)  a  Petition  was  sent 
to  him  against  the  transfer  signed  by 
502  persons ;  and  in  the  course  of  last 
year  there  was  forwarded  to  me  a  Peti- 
tion with  a  similar  prayer  signed  by  152 
persons  only.  But  I  am  bound  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  that  as  regards  the 
latter  Petition  the  Governor  states  that 
of  the  152  petitioners  many  were  boys ; 
others  were  what  he  describes  as  '*  men 
of  straw ;"  and  he  adds  that  in  numerous 
instances  it  was  obvious  that  the  signa- 
tures were  written  by  the  same  hand.  I 
do  not  think  your  Lordships  will  attach 
much  importance  to  such  a  Petition  as 
that.  When  it  is  urged  that  there  is  a 
strong  an4  almost  unanimous  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  population  against  the 
transfer,  words  should  be  more  carefuUy 
measured,  and  facts  more  strictiy  tested. 
Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  been 
told  by  some  gentlemen  who  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  question  that  Gambia  is 
very  valuable  to  this  country.  Now  I 
should  not  think  it  right  to  sacrifice 
a  Colony  simply  because  it  did  not 
pay  its  own  expenses ;  but  it  is  only 
right  that  your  Lordships  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  facts  on  this 
financial  point.  What  is  the  real  state 
of  the  case  ?  It  can  be  told  in  a  very 
few  words.    Gambia  has  but  few  natural 
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products.  My  noble  Friend  on  the  cross- 
benches  (Earl  Grey)  once  indulged  in 
the  hope  that  cotton  might  be  grown 
there ;  but  that  dream  has  passed  away. 
The  cotton  cultivation  of  Gambia  was 
proved  to  be  visionary.  On  the  other 
nand,  English  trade,  while  I  would  not 
say  it  has  absolutely  and  positively 
diminished,  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  French  trade.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  trade  there  has  passed,  or 
is  passing,  from  English  traders  into  the 
h£inds  of  French  colonists.  During  the 
last  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1871,  the  revenue  of  Gambia  has  been 
in  deficit.  From  1821  to  1871  there  had 
been  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid — 
sometimes  large  and  sometimes  small; 
but  since  1871  no  such  Vote  has  been 
taken,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the 
debt,  which  from  £75  has  risen  to 
£4,890.  In  addition  to  that,  none  of 
those  works  which  are  the  life-blood  of 
such  a  colony  can  be  prosecuted  in 
Gambia.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  roads  which  are  necessary  for 
trade  and  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
remain  unmade.  Mail  steamers  do  at 
present  touch  at  the  Colony ;  but  why  ? 
feecause  they  are  subsidized  by  the  Trea- 
sury, which  spends  £1,200  a-year  on 
them.  The  Colony  can  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  service ;  and  when  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  employ  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  in  the  Colony,  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  bear  the  expense.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  Gambia  will  ultimately  have 
the  trade  of  Central  Africa.  1£  that 
predictit)n  is  well-founded  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  been  so  long  unverified. 
There  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  that  trade. 
There  is  another  argument  which  has 
struck  me  as  being  the  strangest  one  of 
all.  It  is  alleged  that  Gambia  has  a 
healthy  climate.  Now,  my  Lords,  what- 
ever the  other  merits  of  Gambia  may 
be,  I  never  expected  to  hear  that  state- 
ment, and  I  heard  it  with  astonishment. 
The  climate  along  that  "West  Coast 
difPers  in  degrees,  but  it  is  in  degrees  of 
badness.  The  only  question  is  which 
part  has  the  worst.  Nothing  gives  me 
so  much  pain  as  the  receipt  of  the  ac- 
counts which  reach  the  Colonial  Office 
of  the  mortality  and  sickness  of  the 
officers  serving  along  that  Coast.  Last 
week  I  heard  of  the  death  of  four,  who 
within  a  very  short  time  had  been  swept 
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B,w&j  by  the  remorseless  fevers  of  that 
country.  I  admit  that  the  Gold  Coast 
may  be  worse  than  Gambia ;  but  I  say 
that  at  best  Gambia  is  only  one  degree 
better.  Though  there  may  not  be  at 
the  latter  place  the  chronic  and  persis- 
tent illness  there  is  at  the  former,  still 
Gtimbia  is  subject  to  epidemics  which 
sweep  over  it  from  time  to  time.  Within 
the  last  10  years  there  have  been  three 
of  those  epidemics.  In  1866  yellow 
fever  raged  there ;  in  1 869  cholera ;  and 
in  1872  yellow  fever  again.  **In  the 
rains  the  Europeans  die,  and  in  the  cold 
the  Africans."  This  was  what  was  said 
by  the  Administrator  in  1866.  It  is 
urged  that  the  Biver  Gambia  is  an  im- 
portant river.  I  admit  it  is  a  fine  river, 
but  its  value  is  more  than  doubtfrd.  It 
is  not  suited  for  ships  of  large  burden ; 
and  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  1870 
(Earl  Granville),  said  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  the  value  of  the  Gambia 
could  be,  unless  it  were  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  sailors  who  might  run 
away  and  wish  to  hide  themselves  in 
time  of  war.  No  doubt,  it  did  render 
important  service  in  former  times ;  but 
those  days  are  past,  and  the  necessity 
for  us  to  have  that  river  no  longer  exists. 
As  to  its  use  as  a  coaling  station,  the 
Admiralty  established  a  small  coaling 
station  on  the  Gambia  which  proved  to 
be  of  so  little  value  that  after  the  expe- 
rience of  a  few  years  it  was  abandoned. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  the  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  settlement  are 
amicable.  I  observe  that  if  at  any  time 
the  Colonial  Office  proposes  to  do  any- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  rash  towards 
a  colony,  they  are  reminded  immediately 
of  the  amiability  of  the  surrounding 
tribes;  and  I  believe  there  never  was 
less  foundation  for  the  assertion  than 
there  is  in  this  instance.  For  what  is 
the  real  state  of  the  case?  We  have 
on  our  frontiers  a  large  tribe  of  Maho- 
medan  fanatics,  who  have  gradually  de- 
scended from  the  interior  to  the  sea 
coast,  sweeping  all  before  them.  They 
are  eminently  warlike  and  averse  to 
order ;  and  so  far  from  having  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  they  are  amicably  dis- 
posed towards  us,  we  have  very  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  are  quite 
the  reverse.  Within  the  last  two  years 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Colonial  Office 
we  have  been  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
them.    And  what  has  been  the  previous 
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hifltory  of  tiieir  relations  towards  as? 
In  1858  the  Colony  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  them,  from  which  it  was  extri- 
cated by  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
French  Colony  at  Senegal.  In  1855  the 
Colony  was  again  at  war  with  them ;  in 
1861  the  same  state  of  things  arose,  and 
again  the  Colony  had  French  help  against 
the  Mahomedans ;  and  again,  in  1 866,  a 
war  with  them  broke  out  which  lasted 
two  years.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible, 
with  those  facts  before  one,  to  say  that 
the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gambia  are  of  a  pacific  or  amicable  cha- 
racter. I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  in  this 
brief  outline  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  objections  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  But  it  may  be 
said — *'  Granted  that  the  Colony  is  un- 
healthy ;  granted  that  it  does  not  pay 
its  way ;  granted  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  warlike  tribes  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  yet  none  of 
these  circumstances  affords  a  sufficient 
justification  for  a  transfer."  Even  if 
that  were  so  it  would  not  affect  my  pro- 
position. I  put  forward  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  our  West  African  Settlements, 
looking  at  them  as  a  whole — looking  at 
the  whole  rather  than  at  a  part.  But 
then  it  is  said — "  Why  not  acquire  the 
French  settlements  by  purchase?"  I 
admit  that  if  we  could  accomplish  what 
we  require  by  purchase,  a  proposition  to 
do  it  in  that  way  would  be  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  If  it 
could  be  gained  in  any  other  way  I 
should  not  have  advised  the  exchange 
of  Gambia.  But  that  is  the  price  as'ked. 
The  French  desire  Gambia,  and  we  de- 
sire the  French  Settlements.  It  is  for 
Parliament  to  consider  whether  the  price 
asked  is  equivalent  to  what  we  are  to 
give,  or  is  it  an  excessive  price.  Now, 
what  is  our  position  on  the  West 
Coast?  It  is  simply  this — ^We  hold  a 
line  of  coast ;  at  various  intervals  along 
that  line  are  various  French  settle- 
ments, through  which  goods  of  all  kinds 
are  smuggled  into  the  interior,  and  com- 
pete on  manifestly  unfEur  terms  with  our 
imports.  We,  at  present,  raise  our  re- 
venue in  these  parts  by  customs  duties ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  secure  our 
revenues  while  this  state  of  things  exists, 
and  when  we  know  that  other  parties 
can  undersell  us  in  every  way  it  is  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done. 
Wdl,  not  to  go  into  detail,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  the  transfer  can  be 


effected  iihe  revenue  of  Sierra  Leone 
will  be  enormously  increased,  and  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Gold  Coast,  which  is 
now  £70,000  a-year,  can  be  increased  to 
£170,000 — some  carry  the  estimate  as 
high  as  £200,000.  I  shaXL  not  pronounce 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  is  exces- 
sive ;  but  there  is  eood  reason  to  believe 
that  the  revenue  of  the  Gold  Coast  may 
be  doubled.  Now,  what  is  meant  by 
revenue?  Eevenue  on  the  Gt)ld  Coast 
means  everything.  It  means  good  go- 
vernment; it  means  the  health  of  the 
English  officers  who  are  employed  there; 
it  means  the  civilization  of  the  Natives 
on  the  Coast;  and  it  means  security 
against  attack.  I  say  we  are  not  in  a 
position  of  security  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  to  put  us  in  that  position  increased 
expenditure  is  necessary.  There  are  but 
two  ways  in  which  revenue  for  such  a 
Colony  may  be  obtained.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  can  be  found  from  within  ;  and 
I  believe  the  resources  of  the  Gold  Coast 
with  Lagos  are  such  as  to  secure  for  us 
a  revenue  which  will  enable  us  to  secure 
the  great  objects  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do 
not  get  a  revenue  from  within,  there  is 
one  other  source  from  which  it  can  be 
had,  and  that  is  a' Parliamentary  Yote 
in  aid.  My  noble  Friend  who  is  sitting 
on  the  cross-benches  (Earl  Grey),  in 
very  able  letters  which  he  wrote  20  years 
ago,  makes  some  very  cogent  observa- 
tions. In  one  of  these  letter^  my  noble 
Friend  observes — 

"But  these  objects  could  not  be  obtained 
without  a  large  increase  of  expense,  and  Parlia- 
ment has  always  shown  what  I  consider  a  well- 
founded  reluctance  to  increase  its  Votes  for  pur- 
poses of  this  description.  It  docs  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  extensive 
schemes  of  internal  improvement  in  Africa." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

"  For  these  reasons  I  considered  myself  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  not  proposing  to  my 
Colleagues  that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to 
increase  the  usual  grants  for  the  civil  establish- 
ments on  Uxe  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  and  though 
I  was  most  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  improvement  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  considerable  expense,  I  thought 
it  right  in  this  part  of  the  A&ican  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  Natal,  to  proceed  with  these  mea- 
sures only  as  their  cost  could  be  provided  for  by 
means  of  local  resources." 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  is  the  alternative 
Parliament  has  before  it  ?  Parliament 
deliberately  decided  to  retain  the  Gold 
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Coast  Colony.  It  did  so  undoubtedly  in 
the  belief  that  good  government  could 
be  established  in  that  Colony,  and  for 
the  improvement  and  the  civilization  of 
the  Native  races.  In  a  great  part  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  have  been 
carried  out;  but  owing  to  climate  and 
other  causes  this  has  been  at  a  much 
greater  expenditure  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  called  for.  If  the  Cus- 
toms duties  can  be  made  available  by 
such  protection  against  smuggling  as 
this  transfer  would  secure  to  us,  then  I 
believe  the  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  requirements.  If  not,  then 
I  see  no  alternative  other  than  that  Par- 
liament should  step  in.  But,  my  Lords, 
there  is  another  point  in  connection  with 
this  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed from  your  Lordships.  It  is  not 
merely  ordinary  goods  and  other  articles 
of  commerce  which  are  imported  through 
the  French  settlements,  out  large  im- 
portations of  ammunition  and  of  most 
dangerous  weapons  of  war  are  effected 
through  them.  This  is  no  fanciful  dan- 
ger. During  the  Ashantee  War  we  had 
evidence  that  immediately  before  it  im- 
portations had  been  carried  on  which 
went  far  to  enable  the  Ashantees  to 
maintain  that  war ;  and  it  was  only  a 
short  time  since  I  received  a  despatch 
irom  the  Resident  at  Coomassie  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  review  of 
Ashantee  troops  on  their  return  from 
some  proceedings  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  and  not  only  had  they  an 
abimdant  supply  of  arms  of  all  sizes,  but 
one  detachment  had  been  drilled  in  the 
use  of  the  breech-loader,  and  apparently 
had  become  familiar  with  the  method  of 
handling  it.  During  the  Ashantee  War 
in  which  we  were  engaged  their  weapons 
were  bad,  and,  consequently,  the  loss  of 
life  was  smedl : — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  they  been  then  supplied  with 
arms  of  precision  the  loss  of  Hfe  on  our 
side  would  have  been  very  much  larger. 
My  Lords,  to  sum  up  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  transfer.  The  exchange  now 
proposed  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  fa- 
vaurable  to  this  country  than  any  pre- 
viously offered ;  secondly,  as  it  is  more 
fovourable,  so  it  is  more  important  at 
this  moment,  because  there  is  now  a 
greater  necessity  than  ever  for  some  such 
arrangement.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  in  urging  such  considerations  I  have 
stated  the  case  too  strongly,  and  that  if 
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the  exchange  was  really  so  favourable 
to  us,  it  would  not  be  likely  that  the 
French  would  propose  it.  My  Lords, 
from  the  nature  of  our  institutions  it  is 
impossible  to  disguise  facts  in  connection 
with  such  transactions  as  this.  They 
must  be  stated  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  it  must  be  left;  to  the  good  sense  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  English  people  to 
deal  with  them.  But  what  I  have  said 
as  to  the  advantages  to  us  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  French.  They,  m  re- 
spect of  their  settlement  at  Senegal,  are 
situated  as  we  are  in  respect  of  ours  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  They  labour  under  the 
same  difficulties  that  we  do,  and  it  is  as 
important  to  them  to  consolidate  their 
possessions  as  it  is  to  us  to  consolidate 
ours.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  I  have  no  wish  to  force  the 
proposition  on  Parliament.  It  is,  no 
aoubt,  a  question  of  exchange,  or  of 
giving  up,  in  some  form  or  other,  terri- 
tory which  we  now  possess.  When  that 
is  the  case,  I  hold  that  the  G-ovemment 
cannot  proceed  with  too  much  caution  to 
ascert£Lin  that  it  is  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  I 
wish  Parliament  to  understand  the  pro- 
posal, to  sift  and  analyze  it,  and  to  sub- 
ject it  to  any  test  that  may  be  thought 
£t.  I  believe  that  the  more  the  question 
is  tested  and  analyzed,  the  more  it  will 
be  shown  that  these  negotiations  on 
which  successive  Governments  have  been 
more  or  less  engaged  are  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  As  I  have  before 
put  it,  there  are  only  two  alternatives  if 
Parliament  wishes  to  retain  the  Colony 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  the  Natives,  and  to  adopt 
the  best  measures  possible  for  the  safety 
and  the  health  of  the  English  officers 
employed  there.  You  must  either  find 
means  to  increase  the  revenues  in  the 
Colony  itseK,  or  the  Imperial  Parliament 
must  vote  a  grant  in  aid.  I  believe  that 
if  Parliament  gives  its  approval  to  this 
transfer  it  will  do  well.  I  submit  it  to 
your  Lordships  for  consideration,  thank- 
ing you  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  an  imperfect  statement 
of  a  measure  which,  if  it  cannot  be  called 
a  large  one,  is  certainly  one  of  some 
importance,  if  we  consider  the  interests 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  course 
which  Parliament  may  ;decide  on  with 
respect  to  the  proposition  the  details  of 
which  I  have  now  laid  before  your 
Lordships. 
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Eabl  OBANYELLE:  My  Lords,  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  the  indis- 
position from,  whidi  ihe  nohle  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  is  suffering,  but  I 
congratulate  him  on  being  able,  notwith- 
standing that  indisposition,  to  give  your 
Lordships  so  dear  a  statement  of  his 
views  as  that  to  which  we  have  just 
listened.  I  presume  the  noble  Earl  does 
not  intend  that  the  House  should  on 
this  occasion  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  proposed  transfer;  because,  con- 
sidenng  that  ihe  Papers  on  the  subject 
were  oidy  delivered  a  few  hours  ago,  it 
would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  noble  Lords  should  be  prepared  for 
such  a  discussion.  But  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  I  have  been  appealed  to,  and  as 
the  Oovemment  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected had  something  to  do  with  nego- 
tiations on  this  subject,  perhaps  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  at  once  say  a  few 
words.  They  shall  be  few,  for  when  I 
say  I  shall  not  be  long  I  always  adhere 
to  that  promise.  I  will  first  allude  to 
what  was  done  by  the  late  Government. 
But  before  doing  so  I  would  observe 
that  on  the  question  of  the  connection  of 
our  Colonies  with  the  mother  country 
two  sets  of  opinions  are  held  which  are 
not  only  extreme  in  themselves,  but  are 
entirely  opposed  the  one  set  to  the  other. 
Some  people  hold  that  our  Colonies  are 
a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  mother 
country,  and  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
us  to  lose  rather  than  to  acquire  colonial 
possessions.  These  persons  maintain 
that  our  Colonial  Empire  may  be  sur- 
rendered without  disadvantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  con- 
tend that  to  hold  ou]:^colonial  possessions 
must  be  an  advantage,   and  that  the 

fiving  up  of  any  of  them  must  be  a  loss, 
ecause  it  is  a  diminution  of  our  Colonial 
Empire.  I  am  happy  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  has  adopted  the  course 
taken  by  previous  Colonial  Secretaries, 
and  has  not  ranged  himself  with  either 
of  the  parties  who  hold  these  extreme 
views.  I  am  glad  to  think  he  considers 
that  each  case  should  be  decided  on  its 
own  particular  merits.  My  noble 
Friend,  in  his  statement  to  your  Lord- 
ships, has  laid  stress  on  his  view,  that 
the  scheme  which  he  brought  before  us 
is  not  a  ''  cession,"  but  an  **  exchange." 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  cession. 
He  said  that  it  is  not  a  cession,  because 
we  get  something  in  exchange;  but  I 
think  that  the  transfer  of  a  C<uony  may 
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be  a  cession  without  that  fact  militating 
against  the  transaction : — ^because  I  am 
not  prepared  to  hold  that,  if  a  colonial 
dependency  is  foimd  to  be  a  burden  to 
us,  and  might  be  a  benefit  to  some  other 
nations,  there  are  no  circumstances  under 
which  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  part 
with  such  a  dependency  to  that  other 
country.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  word  cession.  My 
Lords,  as  to  my  share  in  negotiations 
for  a  transfer,  while  I  was  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  what  happened  was  this : — 
It  was  represented  to  the  Government 
here  that  the  climate  was  so  bad  that  no 
one  could  remain  two  years  in  those 
parts,  except  the  imfortunate  officials 
who  were  sent  there  by  the  Gt)vernment ; 
and  that  not  only  was  our  trade  small, 
but  the  imports  of  the  English  houses 
were  daily  diminishing,  while  the  French 
were  increasing  their  trade  and  carrying 
it  on  in  such  a  way  as  was  sure  to  do 
injury  to  the  English.  It  was  further 
stated  in  the  communications  from  the 
Colony  that  the  Colony  was  a  difficult 
one  to  manage  in  consequence  of  the 
character  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
That  being  the  state  of  things,  and  there 
being  no  longer  any  advantages  from  the 
possession  of  the  Colony  in  the  way  of 
suppressing  a  slave  trade  which  no  longer 
existed,  I  bought  that  the  Government 
would  be  acting  quite  within  the  spirit 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  receiving 
proposals  and  entering  on  negotiations 
such  as  those  spoken  of  by  the  noble 
Earl.  I  may  say  that  when  I  left  the 
Colonial  Office  the  great  difficulty  that 
was  felt  was  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Natives,  which  we  felt  bound  to  consult. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  no  such  difficulty 
exists  now.  Thus  matters  stood  and  I 
left  the  Colonial  Office  absolutely  un- 
pledged to  the  French  Government.  My 
noble  Friend  beside  me  (the  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  took  up  the  business  of  the 
Colonial  Office  and  we  acted  entirely  in 
concert.  The  unfortunate  Franco-Ger- 
man War  broke  out,  and  we  were  of 
opinion  that  that  put  an  end  necessarily 
to  any  negotiation  in  the  matter.  The 
noble  Ean  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  was 
full  right  in  saying  that  my  noble  Friend 
did  not  give  any  pledge  that  the  question 
would  not  be  revived  again.  How  could 
my  noble  Friend  give  any  such  pledge  ? 
Then  the  noble  Earl  said  that  there  were 
advantages  in  the  present  arrangement 
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over  iihat  which  was  contemplated  by  us. 
I  certainly  cannot  give  an  opinion  on 
that  subject.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
advantages — it  may  be  that  there  are 
disadvanta^s ;  but  I  am  glad  to  hear 
ihat  the  noble  Earl  considers  that  there 
are  advantages.  It  is  incompetent  in  me 
to  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  I  own  it  appears  to  me  rather 
an  unusual  course  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  to  which  we  have  just 
listened.  The  usual  course  is  for  the 
Government  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
the  policy  it  will  recommend,  and  then, 
by  bringing  forward  a  Bill  or  in  some 
other  manner,  to  elicit  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  in  reference  to  it.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  in  laying  the  Papers  on 
the  Table,  has,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
disposition, been  good  enough  to  make 
the  explanation  we  have  heard.  What 
I  rather  gather  is  this,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  now  quite  made  up  their 
minds,  although  a  short  time  ago  they 
thought  they  had  made  up  their  minds, 
and  that  they  think  it  better  to  ventilate 
the  subject,  and  see  how  the  cat  jumps, 
leaving  the  ultimate  result  to  the  noble 
Duke  and  the  Chief  Justice.  That,  I 
believe,  is  what  is  behind ;  but,  mean- 
while, I  thank  the  noble  Earl  for  the 
interesting  statement  he  has  made. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  he 
trusted  the  Government  would  not  take 
farther  steps  in  this  matter  until  Parlia- 
ment had  received  more  information 
than  had  been  laid  before  them.  The 
information  they  at  present  had  before 
them  was  very  meagre  ;  they  knew  a 
very  little  of  what  they  were  asked  to 
do,  and  Parliament  ought  to  have  com- 
plete information  before  it  was  asked  to 
assent  to  the  proposal  now  made.  They 
knew  somethmg  of  the  country  which  it 
was  proposed  they  should  give  up,  but 
they  knew  nothing  or  very  little  of  the 
territory  which  it  was  suggested  they 
were  going  to  receive.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  told  them 
that  Gambia  owed  £5,000,  and  that  it 
was  very  unhealthy;  but  that  was  a 
very  small  sum,  and  the  sanitary  con- 
dition might  be  improved.  On  the  other 
hai^d,  Gkimbia  was  a  place  well  situated 
for  trading  with,  and  the  civilization  of 
Central  AMca  was  a  matter  which  was 
becoming  of  more  and  more  importance 
to  this  country.  All  that  they  now  knew 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  all  that 
he  had  heard  from  naval  officers,  led 
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him  to  believe  that  the  river  Gtonbia 
would  be  a  valuable  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  interior.  This  country 
had  made  a  bargain  with  the  Dutch  for 
the  acquisition  of  some  of  their  settle- 
ments; and  what  did  either  party  get 
from  the  bargain  ?  He  believed  that  it 
got  us  into  a  war  from  which  we  had  got 
out  with  some  credit  and  much  cost; 
while  the  Dutch  had  got  into  a  war  from 
which  they  had  not  yet  got  out.  He 
found  among  the  Papers,  that  we  had 
nearly  got  into  a  small  war  on  the  Gkuoa- 
bia  through  a  very  small  matter.  A 
panic  had  arisen  among  the  residents; 
the  Gbvemor  applied  to  the  Colonial 
Office;  the  Colonial  Office  sent  to  the 
Admiralty ;  and  the  Admiralty  4^s- 
patched  a  small  vessel  of  war  to  the 
river ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  this 
grave  complication  had  originated  in  a 
uraudulent  message  purporting  to  have 
come  from  an  African  king.  The  only 
person  disappointed  was  the  lieutenant 
in  command,  who,  no  doubt,  expected 
to  get  his  C.B.,  or  perhaps  to  be  made 
a  fiaronet.  Their  Lordships  had  been 
told  that  the  Gbld  Coast  was  very  un- 
healthy. Then,  why  should  they  in- 
crease their  territory  in  that  direction  ? 
It  was  said  that  though  the  Gambia 
was  navigable  for  300  miles  it  was  a 
very  unhealthy  river.  Well,  was  the 
Nig^r  not  also  unhealthy  ?  He  believed 
the  navigation  of  the  Niffer  was  not  so 
good  and  the  climate  not  healthy.  Why 
had  Gambia  been  so  much  depreciated  ? 
Trade  had  fallen  off  there  because  the 
traders  had  for  10  years  been  expecting 
to  be  transferred  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment. Why  did  the  French  Govern- 
ment want  Gambia  with  its  insalubrity, 
no  trade,  and  with  a  large  Mohamme- 
dan force  around  it  ?  There  must  be 
some  good  reason  for  their  wanting  it. 
It  might  be  that  by  means  of  it  &ey 
would  find  easy  access  into  the  interior 
of  Africa  and  they  would  be  able  in 
time  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  this  country 
up  the  Niger.  This  was  a  matter  which 
must  be  much  more  fully  looked  into 
before  Parliament  could  sanction  it. 
There  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion, as  at  present  Parliament  had  heard 
only  one  side  of  it,  and  this  possession 
might  become  very  valuable  to  this 
country  in  the  future. 

LoBD  BLACHFORD   cordially  sup- 
ported  the  proposed  cession*    The  ^ue»« 
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tionB  to  be  considered  were— what  was 
the  national  interests  in  the  matter  ? — 
what  were  the  local  and  individual  in- 
terests?—  and,  in  case  those  interests 
conflicted,  which  should  prevail?  The 
first  point  to  be  determined,  as  to  the 
national  interests,  was  this — was  it  de- 
sirable to  adopt,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
AMca,  a  policy  of  territorial  extension  ? 
If  it  were,  then,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifices  to 
acquire  and  preserve  small  outlying 
settlements  as  nuclei  of  future  aggran- 
dizement ;  just  as  a  person,  desiring  to 
build  up  a  great  landed  property,  would 
buy  plots  of  land  here  and  there  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  purchase  up  to  them  at 
his  leisure.  Was  this  our  case  ?  Some 
persons  did  seem  to  cherish  the  dream  of 
a  great  West  African  Empire.  Possibly 
it  was  with  some  such  ideal  before  him 
that  a  correspondent  of  the  Colonial 
Office  desired  to  retain  the  command  of 
the  Gambia  as  the  shortest  road  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  Visions  of  this  kind  would 
scarcely  find  favour  with  their  Lordships. 
But  a  less  impracticable  idea  was  that  of 
uniting,  by  continued  annexation,  our 
scattered  posts  on  the  Coast,  and  thus 
by  degrees  rendering  England  mistress 
of  the  seaboard,  and  charging  us  with 
the  control  and  protection  of  the  Natives 
from  the  French  Settlements  on  the 
Senegal  down  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Niger,  and  as  much  further  as  British 
trade  might  call  us.  In  his  (Lord  Blach- 
ford's)  opinion  nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  than  such  a  policy,  because  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  perform 
properly  the  obligations  which  it  miposed 
upon  us.  Our  strip  of  maritime  pos- 
sessions would  have  at  its  rear  the  kmg- 
doms  of  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  the 
warlike  Mohamedans  of  iwhom  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had 
spoken,  and  other  barbarous  and  slave- 
holding  Powers  of  whom  we  had,  as  yet, 
happily  no  experience.  Our  duty  would 
be  not  only  to  control  our  barbarous 
subjects,  but  to  defend  them  against  this 
line  of  enemies.  And  what  were  our 
means  of  performing  these  duties  ?  Ob- 
serve, to  compare  small  things  with 
freat,  how  they  were  performed  in  India, 
ou  had  there,  perhaps,  the  best  civil 
service  in  the  world,  composed  of  men 
attracted  by  high  pay  and  hope  of  dis- 
tinction, and  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  adopted  country  as  a  life- 
long career.    You  had  an  English  army 


ftimishing  an  example  and  a  meems  of 
control  to  the  Native  Forces  attached  to 
it.  And  these  great  civil  and  military 
forces  we  had  found  equal,  indeed,  but  not 
muchmore  than  equal,  to  the  task  imposed 
on  them.  It '  was  well  known,  but  not 
sufficiently  considered,  that  on  the  West 
Coast  of  AMca  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
climate  rendered  all  this  utterly  impos- 
sible. In  that  country  appointments  to 
civil  offices  were  only  possible  on  the 
understanding,  or,  at  least,  on  the  legiti- 
mate and  weU-founded  expectation,  that 
if  a  White  officer  showed  industry  and 
capacity  he  would  be  speedily  transferred 
to  a  less  dangerous  post.  He  (Lord 
Blachford)  had  heard  a  Secretary  of 
State  say,  with  a  bitterness  which  did 
him  credit,  that  when  he  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  some  of  these  posts  he  felt 
as  if  he  was  committing  a  murder.  In 
respect  to  the  military  force,  matters 
were,  if  possible,  worse.  The  Horse 
Guards  would  give  you  no  White  soldiers. 
Even  the  West  Ladian  coloured  regi- 
ments had  been  withdrawn  by  the  noble 
Earl.  The  Admiralty  would  not  give 
you  sailors,  if  they  could  help  it.  You 
might  send  out  English  policemen,  but 
only  to  get  drunk  and  die ;  and  you  had 
to  do  your  work  with  the  Native  Force 
collected,  he  did  not  know,  and  he  sus- 
pected the  Government  did  not  know 
where,  and  which  you  would  not  dare  to 
make  strong  enough  to  overawe  your 
enemies  lest  you  should  make  it — what 
such  forces  rapidly  become — too  strong 
for  its  masters.  If,  then,  the  policy  of 
extension  were  impossible,  the  arguments 
for  the  counter-policy  of  consolidation 
were  irresistible.  Where  the  territories 
of  civilized  nations  interlaced  in  bar- 
barous countries,  the  difference  of  their 
methods  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  the  treatment  of  slavery, 
and  other  matters,  distracted  the  minds 
of  savages,  whose  obedience  was  secured 
only  by  intelligible  consistency,  and  in 
numberless  ways  rendered  effective  ad- 
ministration impossible  ;  while  the  rival 
policies  and  rival  alliances  of  the  Euro- 
peans gave  the  savages  a  means  of 
embroiling  us,  which  they  were  cunning 
enough  to  use,  and  subordinate  officers 
allowed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
disputes  troublesome  on  the  spot  and 
sometimes  of  serious  consequence  at 
home.  The  true  interest  of  all  was 
that  the  limits    of   each    civilized   in- 
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fluence  ehould  be  so  detennmed  as 
to  afford  the  European  Powers  tlie  ut- 
most facility  for  effectively  govern- 
ing the  Natives,  and  the  least  possible 
occasion  for  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves. The  exchange  proposed  by  Go- 
vernment was  evidently  calculated  to 
effect  this,  and  therefore  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  Then,  as  to  local  and 
individual  interests.  Those  of  the  traders 
he  did  not  rate  very  highly.  The  in- 
terest of  British  commerce  was  one  thing, 
the  interest  of  a  few  individual  firms 
another.  The  whole  profits  of  the  trade 
at  the  Gambia  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  large  income,  and  the  question 
was  not,  whether  this  should  be  de- 
stroyed, but  whether  there  was  ground 
for  apprehension  that  it  might  be  di- 
minished. It  was  not  reasonable  that 
national  policy  should  go  out  of  its  way 
on  such  a  consideration.  A  much  more 
serious  question  was  our  duty  to  the 
Natives.  Great  consideration  was  due  to 
the  interests  and  even  sentiments  of  our 
subjects,  provided,  however,  that  the 
interests  were  real  and  the  sentiments 
genuine.  The  noble  Earl  had  shown 
that  the  Petition  sent  home  against  the 
cession  did  not  represent  the  sentiment 
of  the  people.  And  what  were  their 
interests  ?  Their  most  pressing  want  was 
of  military  protection.  The  Marabouts 
— a  warlike  and  fanatical  tribe  of  Mo- 
hamedans  —  had  thrust  themselves  in 
between  the  French  Settlements  on  the 
Senegal  and  the  English  Settlements  on 
the  Gambia.  They  had  driven  the  in- 
land tribes  before  them,  and  were  now 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our 
i&ontier.  It  was  quite  clear  that  sooner 
or  later  we  should  have  to  fight  for  the 
safety  of  our  settlements.  It  was  far 
from  impossible  that  we  might  be  fight- 
ing at  this  moment.  Now,  it  might  be 
right  for  the  European  Powers  to  meet 
hostility  half  way — it  might  be  right  to 
conciliate  and  temporize.  It  could  not 
be  right  to  do  both.  Yet  this  Was  what 
we  were  doing  now.  While  the  French 
were  fighting  serious  battles  with  these 
invaders  in  front,  the  English  were  ne- 
gotiating with  them  in  the  rear.  A 
common  course — the  protection  of  our 
subjects  —  should  dictate  a  common 
policy.  This  consistency  would  be  se- 
cured by  the  imion  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  under  the  French.  And  the  people 
of  the  Gambia  would  be  much  safer 
under  the  wing  of  Senegal^  and  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  a  large  military  force, 
readily  employed  in  their  defence,  than 
while  sheltered  by  the  mere  prestige  of 
English  negotiations.  Therefore,  be- 
cause the  national  interest  was  clear — 
the  traders'  interests  insig^ficant — the 
sentiment  of  the  Natives  doubtful  or 
divided,  and  their  essential  interests  best 
consulted  by  the  exchange — he  gave  his 
hearty  suppoVt  to  the  proposal  of  the 

Government.  

The  Duke  of  MANCHESTER  said, 
that  though  he  regretted  to  do  so  he 
must  oppose  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  he  regarded  it  as  unwise, 
improvident,  and  unjust.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  correctly 
described  the  proposed  exchange  in  his 
despatch  to  the  Foreign  Olfice,  in  which 
he  s£ud — 

"By  the  arrangement  now  proposed  France 
would  receive,  in  exchange  for  one  small 
isolated  post,  and  certain  clamis  to  influence  and 
jurisdiction  of,  to  them,  little  appreciable  value, 
an  old-established  European  Settlement,  witii 
the  command  of  the  Grambia,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Africa,  navigable  for  300  miles 
into  the  interior  for  vessels  of  10ft.  draught. 

The  noble  Earl  might  have  gone  further, 
for  the  Gambia  was  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  100  tons  for  a  distance  of  400 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  Native 
traders  came  from  Timbuctoo,  the  journey 
occupying  46  days.  The  whole  case  did 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Gambia  as  a  settlement,  as  upon  the 
question  whether  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  would  attain  the  end  it  had 
in  view.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
French  should  give  us  two  rivers  and 
stations  to  the  west  of  the  Gold  Coast 
in  exchange  for  the  Gambia.  Now,  the 
French  had  no  jurisdiction,  exercised  no 
authority,  and  levied  no  duties  in  those 
places.  The  English  trading  there  had 
just  the  same  rights  and  position ;  and 
the  Portugese  were  in  much  the  same 
situation.  Our  object  in  obtaining  the 
cession  of  these  stations  was  stated  to  be 
to  levy  customs  duties  on  all  the  goods 
imported,  and  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  warlike  stores  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  So  far  from  this  object  being 
attained  by  the  cessions  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  French  for  the  100  miles  of 
coast  which  would  be  acquired,  there 
would  be  left  800  miles  of  coast  over 
which  we  could  have  no  control ;  and  all 
along  this  coast  there  were  stations 
of  Portuguese,  Panes,  and  Spaniairds, 
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who  could  import  as  much  of  warlike 
stores  and  spirituous  liquors  as  they 
ohose.  As  to  the  other  river  proposed 
to  be  ceded  by  the  French  to  the  north- 
west of  Sierra  Leone,  that  river  had  at 
its  mouth  certain  islands  which  belonged 
to  America,  and,  as  the  possession  of 
those  islands  carried  with  it  power  to 
close  the  river,  he  could  not  understand 
what  advantage  the  cession  of  the  river 
would  confer.  As  to  the  cessions  to  be 
made  to  us  on  the  east  of  the  Gt)ld  Coast, 
he  coidd  not  gather  from  the  Papers 
what  the  distance  was  to  the  head  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
about  10  degrees  of  longitude,  and  in 
that  distance  we  had  got  only  one  station 
— Lagos — a  small  island  in  the  most 
westerly  mouth  of  the  Niger — by  means 
of  which  we  could  control  these  10  degrees 
of  coast.  Altogether  he  thought  this  an 
unwise  and  improvident  arrangement, 
and  one  most  unjust  to  the  people  pro- 
posed to  be  transferred ;  for  none  of  them 
had  expressed  approval  of  the  transfer. 
The  Papers  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
case  for  transfer ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy had  not  ventured  to  say  that  even 
the  French  traders  in  the  Gambia  did 
not  prefer  the  rule  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  the  civil,  reUgious,  and 
commercial  liberty  they  enjoyed  under 
it,  to  the  petty  and  vexatious  restrictions 
which  they  knew  would  follow  their  sub- 
jection to  French  Colonial  policy.  For 
his  part,  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
re-consider  the  decision  they  had  come  to, 
and  that  they  would  abandon  the  project 
and  endeavour  to  secure  a  more  effectual 
control  of  the  commerce  along  the  Coast. 
Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
said,  that  the  ill  residts  of  the  last  trans- 
fer of  territonr,  the  bad  eflPects  of  which 
subsisted  still,  were  such  as  to  make 
great  caution  necessary  before  sanction- 
ing another,  and  as  the  Colonial  Office 
had  more  on  its  hands  than  it  coidd  well 
attend  to,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  South  AMcan  Colonies,  it  would  be 
well  not  to  undertake  another  a£Pair 
which  would  cause  further  troubles. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
had  said  that  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Colony  of  the  Gambia  had  petitioned 
against  the  transfer,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  Colony 
since  the  late  Government  had  first  pro- 
posed the  exchanges,  but  this  was  not  so, 
for  a  further  Petition  with  400  signa- 
tures was  now  on  t^e  way  here.    The 


French  were  only  able  to  cede  a  post  on 
the  Mellicourie  Eiver,  they  could  not 
cede  the  popidations,  and  now  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  published  the  opinion  of 
one  of  his  Governors,  that  we  were  not  a 
miHtary  nation,  these  populations  might 
resist  die  cession.  The  noble  Earl  said 
he  was  going  to  remove  a  conflict  of 
fiscal  authority,  and  to  do  this  he  would 
have  to  occupy  800  miles  of  the  Gold 
Coast  with  customs  officers.  He  would 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  an  Afri- 
can merchant,  formerly  President  of  the 
Marseilles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After 
saying  that  the  French  residents  in  the 
Gambia  Colony  preferred  that  matters 
should  remain  as  they  were  now,  be- 
cause change  would  disturb  their  trade, 
and  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  be  higher ;  he  wrote — 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  oc- 
cupy the  sea-coaats  of  tnese  countries,  but  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  most  formidable  op- 
positioD  from  the  King  of  Dahomey,  who  will 
never  agree  to  farm  the  Customs,  nor  to  give  up 
his  territory.  At  Porto  Novo  I  anticipate  great 
difficulties  also,  and  it  seems  quite  obtain  that 
for  a  long  time  trade  wiU  be  stopped  and  ^liti- 
cal  complications  will  arise  amoncr  the  Natives." 


If  this  cession  took  place  we  should  be 
certain  to  have  a  war  with  the  King  of 
Dahomey  and  he  would  have  the  Ashan- 
tees  for  allies ;  and  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  just  said  that  the 
Ashantees  had  recovered  their  strength. 
He  hoped  the  country  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  on  this  ex- 
change before  it  was  carried  out,  and 
that  we  should  not  complete  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  hurry  with  which  we  made 
our  recent  exchange  with  the  Dutch 
Government. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  he 
had  little  to  add  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  QranviUe)  behind 
him.  In  reference  to  the  transaction 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken,  he  desired  to 
say  that  no  exchange  of  territory  was 
made — the  Dutch  ceded  to  us  certain  forts 
they  had  on  the  Gt)ld  Coast,  and  we  made 
certain  concessions  in  regard  to  Sumatra.; 
but  there  was  no  cession  of  territory  on 
our  side,  and  of  course  therefore  no  ex- 
change. As  to  the  proposed  cession  of 
the  Gambia,  the  small  part  he  had  in  the 
matter  had  been  accurately  stated; 
nothing  that  was  done  while  he  held  the 
Seals  of  the  Colonial  Office  precluded  us 
from  renewing  negotiations  at  any  time^ 
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and,  indeed,  it  would  liave  been  very  ar- 
rogant and  rash  on  his  part  to  do  any- 
thing which  should  attempt  to  preclude 
such  renewal.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
question,  it  was  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  reasons  for  the  cession  had 
been  forcibly  stated ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  cession  were  strongly  ex- 
pressed, and  that  was  a  material  con- 
sideration to  which  the  Government 
ought  to  give  much  weight.  This  was  a 
matter  in  which  sentiment  could  not  be 
altogether  disregarded ;  for  it  would  be 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
change of  territory  which  had  occurred 
between  us  and  the  Dutch  on  the  Gold 
Coast  some  years  aso  —  an  exchange 
which  seemed  mutually  advantageous — 
the  Natives  resented  it,  the  town  of  Com- 
mendah,  which  had  been  English,  was 
bombarded,  and  other  disturbances  oc- 
curred, the  memory  of  which  still  lingered 
at  the  time  of  the  Ashantee  War.  All 
these  things  showed  it  was  no  slight 
matter  to  hand  over  the  Natives  of  a  Set- 
tlement from  one  Government  to  another. 
It  might  seem  that  the  transference  of 
Natives  from  one  civilized  Government 
to  another  civilized  Government  was  a 
comparatively  small  matter;  but  the 
practical  result  was  not  so.  The  Natives 
clung  to  old  habits  and  traditions,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  they  were  at- 
tached to  the  flag  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see.  He  did  not  know  what 
might  be  the  results  of  the  cession  which 
the  French  proposed  to  make  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  This  was  a  new  matter, 
which  did  not  enter  into  previous  nego- 
tiations. So  far  as  he  knew,  there  were 
no  actual  French  Settlements,  although 
at  Assin^e  a  French  merchant  who  re- 
sided there  hoisted  the  French  flag.  If 
we  were  to  acquire  control  over  Assin^e, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  arms  and  spirits,  the  question  arose, 
how  were  the  objects  aimed  at  to  be  at- 
tained ?  At  present  the  merchants 
might  import  what  they  liked,  and 
were  we  to  establish  our  supremacy 
so  as  to  deprive  the  merchants  of  the 
liberty  of  importation  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed?  He  did  not  say  the  object 
might  not  be  advantageous  enough  if  it 
could  be  attained ;  but  it  was  not  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  attained  by  the 
simple  ratiflcation  of  a  treaty.  From 
the  Papers  he  gathered  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  much  occupied  with 
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the  consideration  of  our  position  to  the 
east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  where  there  were 
300  miles  of  coast  over  which  we  exer- 
cised no  control.  If  this  exchange  were 
carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
acquire  something  more  than  the  right 
of  the  French,  and  to  take  possession  of 
300  miles  of  coast  was  rather  a  serious 
matter.  It  might  appear  on  paper  a 
great  advantage  we  were  going  to  obtain ; 
but  he  had  some  doubt  whether  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  so  advantageous  in  actual 
result.  Without  wishing  to  express  any 
opinion  adverse  to  his  noble  Friend  on 
this  matter,  and  being  most  anxious  that 
the  effect  of  the  poHcy  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  to  introduce  civilization 
into  that  part  of  Africa,  he  still  thought 
that  sufficient  doubt  rested  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  now  presented  to  them,  to  make 
it  desirable  that  further  information 
should  be  afforded  by  the  Government 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  policy 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Eabl  FORTESCUE  said,  that  the 
West  Coast  of  AMca  Committee  on 
which  he  sat  in  1842  had  reported 
unanimously  that  the  Settlement  of  the 
Gambia  possessed  advantages  far  beyond 
any  other  British  settlement  on  that  coast, 
and  was  likely  to  become  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  But 
the  rumour  that  this  cession  was  about 
to  be  made  would  naturally  paralyze 
trade  there.  If  the  cession  were  made  we 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  exposed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  commercial  restriction,  which, 
would  discourage  the  trade  of  every  na- 
tion but  that  to  which  the  Settlement  was 
to  be  transferred.  The  French  had 
always  acted  on  that  exclusive  principle. 
The  question  was,  not  what  our  trade 
with  the  Gambia  now  was,  but  what  it 
might  be  under  the  happier  circumstan- 
ces in  which  that  Settlement  and  the 
whole  of  Africa  might  yet  be  placed. 
He  feared  that  for  the  trifling  inmiediate 
advantages  of  improved  police  regula- 
tions, and  a  greater  facility  of  collecting 
the  Customs  duties,  we  were  giving  up, 
or  at  least,  endangering  a  great  future 
trade,  and  were  jeopardizing  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  us  by  that  great  navigable 
river  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the 
interior  of  AMca.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  that  further  information 
should  be  granted  to  Parliament  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  ratify  an  ar- 
rangement;  which  might,  indeed,    be 
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convenient  for  the  moment,  but  which 
put  in  peril  the  advantages  we  at  present 
possessed  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Eakl  of  LAUDERDALE  thought 
that  by  giving  up  the  Ghimbia  thev  would 
yirtuallj  be  giving  up  the  whole  of 
Northern  Afiica  to  the  French.  The 
Gambia  was  at  all  times  and  seasons 
navigable  for  300  or  400  miles,  and  the 
French  had  been  always  trying  to  get 
hold  of  that  river.  There  was  no  river 
on  the  West  Coast  which  afforded  such 
facilities  fot  trading  with  the  interior  as 
the  Gambia.  Therefore,  he  hoped  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  con- 
sider seriously  before  they  decided  to 
give  it  up. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  11  th  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Nbw  Mbmbbes  Sworn— Vis- 
count Hinchingbrook,  for  Huntingdon  Bo- 
rough ;  Thomas  Blake,  esquire,  for  Leomin- 
ster. 

Public  Bills — Ordered^BjoydX  Titles. 

Ordered — First  Reeiding — Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment* [78];  Marriages  (Saint  James,  Bux- 
ton) ♦  [791. 

Second  Reading — ^Merchant  Shipping  [49] ;  In- 
diim  Legislation*  [54];  Dramage  and  Im- 
movement  of  Land  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  ♦  [71] ;  Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland) 

[39]. 

AEMY—THE  INDIAN  AND  HOME 
SERVICES.— QUESTION. 

Sib  OEOBOE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  have  yet 
come  to  any  decision  regarding  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  adequate  provision 
for  the  Military  requirements  of  India 
may  be  combined  with  short  service  in 
the  Army  at  home  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDT,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  caused  very  careful  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  into  the  subject,  but  no 
decision  with  reference  to  it  had  yet 
been  come  to. 

Sib  OEOEQE  CAMPBELL  gave 
Notice  that  on  Friday,  the    25th,  on 


going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  injury  which 
would  result  from  the  further  postpone- 
ment of  a  decision  on  this  question. 

SLAVE  TRADE  LEGISLATION— THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  AETHUR  MILLS  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
the  Boyal  Commission  alluded  to  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  as  about  to  in- 
quire into  all  Treaty  engagements  and 
Intemational  obligations  bearing  on  the 
action  of  British  National  Ships  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Foreign  States,  will 
also  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  otherwise  of  further  Impe- 
rial Legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade  ? 

Mb.  DISEAELI:  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  must 
remind  him  that  the  instructions  to  the 
Commissioners  will  necessarily  be  of  a 
very  wide  character,  and  it  certainly 
does  appear  to  me  that  one  of  those  in- 
structions will  be  to  fulfil  the  duties  to 
which  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member 
refers. 


TURKEY— THE  GUARANTEED  LOAN 
OF  1866.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  GOEDON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  present  financial  state 
of  Turkey,  any  steps  have  been  taken  to 
insure  the  continued  remittance  to  this 
Country  of  the  securities  pledged  for 
the  Ouaranteed  Loan  of  1855,  viz.  the 
Egyptian  Tribute  and  the  Customs  of 
Sinyma  and  Syria  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  jhe  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Government  in  con- 
nection with  this  loan  was  that  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  of  the  loan 
should  form  a  charge  upon  the  ,whole 
revenue  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
especially  on  the  annual  amount  of  the 
tribute  of  Egypt  which  remained  over 
and  above  the  interest  appropriated  to 
the  first  loan,  and,  moreover,  on  the 
Customs  of  Smyrna  and  Syria.  That 
was  the  security  given  for  the  loan. 
With  regard  to  remittances,  the  Sultan 
engaged  that  he  would  cause  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Bank  of  England,  on  or 
before  certain  days,  one  half-year's  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  on  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fund  to  be  so  raised,  until 
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it  shall  be  paid  off.  Her  Majesty's  Gto- 
vermnent  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Turkish  Govemment  would 
fulfil  their  obligations  in  the  matter, 
and  therefore  no  special  step  had  been 
taken  with  regard  to  it. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND)— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

SiK  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  the  Go- 
vemment have  had  under  their  con- 
sideration the  Beports  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  and  Hospitals  (Scotland)  Com- 
mission; and,  whether  they  intend  to 
bring  in  any  measure  in  the  present 
Session  to  carry  out  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Government  had  considered 
the  Reports  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  They  contained  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  endowments  relating  to 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Scotland.  The  Commissioners  laid 
down  certain  principles  which  they  re- 
commended should  govern  the  application 
of  these  endowments,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  an  Executive  Commission 
should  be  created  to  carry  out  the 
changes  they  proposed.  As  at  present 
advised,  the  Govemment  did  not  see 
their  way  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Commission.  He  might  say,  however, 
that,  although  the  matter  was  still 
under  consideration,  they  thought  powers 
should  be  given  to  the  local  bodies  and 
trustees  themselves  to  adapt  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  institutions  under  their 
control  to  the  circumstances  and  wants 
of  the  present  time. 

METROPOLIS-REMOVAL  OF  SNOW. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
What  instractions  are  given  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Police,  in  order  to  secure  the 
observance  (in  the  event  of  a  fall  of 
snow)  of  the  60th  section  of  the  Act 
2  and  3  Vic.  c.  47,  whereby  a  penalty 
''not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  each 
offence"  is  directed  to  be  imposed  on 
."  every  occupier  of  a  house  or  tenement 
in  any  town  within  the  said  district  who 

TAe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


shall  not  keep  sufficiently  swept  and 
cleansed  the  premises  occupied  by  him," 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  occupier, 
upon  "  the  owner  thereof?  " 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
reg^ations  for  the  removal  of  snow 
rested  with  the  vestries  and  the  district 
boards ;  and  that,  acting  upon  the  in- 
structions of  those  bodies,  the  police  had 
been  very  active  in  caUing^  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitantsof  the  houses  to  the 
necessity  for  carrying  out  those  regu- 
lations. 


INLAND  REVENUE— TAXES  ON  CASUAL 
SERVANTS.— QUESTION. 

Sm  HENRY  PEEK  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  more  than 
one  prosecution  recently  carried  on  at 
the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  or  its  officers,  whereby  certain 
persons  employing  boys  for  the  casual 
services  of  boot  and  knife  cleaning  have 
been  brought  before  various  benches  of 
magistrates  and  fined  for  not  entering 
such  boys  (many  of  whom  go  regularly 
to  school)  as  men  servants  for  whom 
payment  to  the  Revenue  should  be 
made ;  and,  whether  he  will  take  some 
steps  either  immediately  or  during  the 
coming  financial  year  to  stop  such  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  its 
officers  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  heard  com- 
plaints as  to  the  prosecutions  against  per- 
sons for  employing  boys  for  the  oasaul 
servicesof  boot  and  knife  cleaning  and  not 
entering  them  as  men  servants.  He  had 
made  inquiries  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  and  was  informed  that  the 
Board  did  not  consider  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  for  casual  services  in 
knife  and  boot  dealing — who  jobbed 
their  services  to  several  employers — 
was  liable  to  be  taxed.  The  prosecu- 
tions which  had  taken  place  were  in 
cases  where  a  boy  was  regularly  em- 

Sloyed  by  a  single  employer  in  domestic 
uties.  Such  employment  the  Board 
considered  did  render  the  employer 
liable,  because  the  law  distinctly  defined 
the  term  ''male  servant,"  not  "man 
servant,"  to  mean  any  male  servant 
employed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in 
specified  domestic  afilEors.  The  Board 
felt  that  in  face  of  that  definition  they 
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have  arranged  with  Captain  Allen  Young, 
who  was  contemplating  a  voyage  to  the 


would  be  neglecting  their  duty  if  they 
did  not  collect  in  the  ordinary  manner 
this  tax  which  Parliament  had  imposed. 
The  fact  that  the  persons  prosecuted 
were  fined  proved  that  the  Commission- 
ers were  merely  carrying  out,  and  not 
exceeding  the  law.  In  old  time  there 
was  a  limit  of  age,  but  this  became  a 
firuitful  source  of  evasion,  and  it  was 
omitted  when  the  present  licence  duty 
was  imposed  in  1869. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  —  CIVILIAN 
DOCTORS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ward  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  How  many  civilian  me- 
dical men  are  at  present  employed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  doing  duty  with 
troops  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  several  civilian  medical  men 
were  employed  in  the  Army  in  the  place 
of  certain  military  medical  men  who  were 
absent  on  leave,  and  some  of  them  were 
attached  to  the  auxiliary  forces  on  special 
occasions. 

NAVY— THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION.: 

QTJESTION. 

CAPTArN  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  What  arrangement  he 
proposes  to  make  to  follow  up  the  track 
of  the  Polar  Expedition  this  year,  with 
a  view  if  possible  to  communicate  with 
the  ships;  whether  it  is  proposed  that 
Captain  Allen  Young,  in  the  '*  Pandora," 
should  on  his  proposed  voyage  to  the 
position  of  the  "  Erebus  "  and  *'  Terror," 
fifteen  miles  N.N.  W.  from  Cape  Franklin, 
endeavour  also  to  perform  this  service 
of  following  the  expedition  now  absent 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  and,  whether 
a  vessel  will  be  sent  which  shall  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  effecting  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Arctic  ships  ? 

Me.  hunt  :  Sir,  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  advice  of  the  Arctic  Commit- 
tee, and  with  the  fuU  approbation  of  Cap- 
tain Nares,  provided  for  the  sending  out  of 
a  relief  ship  in  the  Spring  of  1877  to  the 
entrance  of  Smith's  Sound,  unless  the 
Expedition  should  have  previously  re- 
turned. A  letter  received  from  Captain 
Nares  states  his  intention  of  sending  a 
sledge  party  down  to  that  locality  in  the 
Spring  of  1876,  if  possible,  with  de- 
epatches,  for  the  chance  of  a  ship  from 
l^igland  calling  there.    The  Admiralty 


Arctic  regions  this  year  in  his  yacht, 
to  look  for  cairns  in  which  such  de- 
spatches might  be  deposited;  and  he 
has,  with  great  public  spirit,  consented 
to  make  this  the  primary  object  of  his 
voyage,  undertaking  to  bring  home  any 
such  despatches,  imless  he  can  find 
means  for  sending  them  to  England 
otherwise. 

CATTLE  DISEASE  (IRELAND)— PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  When  the 
regulations  for  slaughtering  animals 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  will  be 
put  in  force  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  for  reasons  which  I  have  stated  on 
previous  occasions  to  the  House,  and 
which  arise  partly  from  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  but  much  more 
from  the  existing  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  cattle  diseases  in  that  country, 
the  Irish  Government  have  felt  unable 
to  issue  an  Order  for  the  compulsory 
slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. I  hope  in  a  few  days  to 
introduce  a  Bill  proposing  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  law  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed, 
and  to  enable  us  to  secure  uniformity  of 
regulations  on  this  subject  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Afterwards — 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Under  what  system 
will  veterinary  advice  be  afforded  in  Ire- 
land to  decide  whether  Cattle  reported 
to  have  been  attacked  by  pleuro-pneu- 
monia are  or  are  not  affected  with  that 
disease  r 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  that  he  should  defer  any 
statement  on  the  subject  until  he  intro- 
duced the  BiU  relating  to  it. 

METROPOLIS— PUBLIC    OFFICES   AND 
IMPROVEMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  JAMES  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  If  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  area 
within    Charles   Street,    King   Street, 
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Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
St.  James's  Park  for  the  erection  of 
Public  Offices  and  improvements  to  the 
street  approaches  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament; if  so,  whether  he  will  state 
further  to  the  House  the  object  of  these 
contemplated  changes,  ana  their  pro- 
bable cost ;  and,  if  he  can  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Plans  and  Estimates  relating 
to  the  subject  ? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX :  Yes,  Sir, 
I  have  received  the  directions  to  prepare 
a  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead.  The  object  of 
that  is  to  effect  the  concentration  of  the 
Government  offices,  now  very  inconve- 
niently scattered  in  different  parts  of 
London.  I  am  happy  to  think,  also", 
that  in  carrying  out  this  very  necessary 
work  a  great  public  improvement  wiU 
be  effected.  The  plans  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  offices  are  still  under 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; but  when  I  introduce  the 
Bill  I  will  take  care  that  both  the  plans 
and  the  estimates  for  the  purchase  of  the 
area  and  for  the  erection  of  the  offices 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 


BRAZIL  —  OUTRAGE    ON    A    BRITISH 
SUBJECT.— QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  alleged  outrage  on  a  British  seaman 
on  board  a  French  vessel  called  '*  La 
Cygne  "  at  Pemambuoo ;  and,  whether 
he  has  any  official  information  on  the 
subject,  or  has  taken  any  steps  to  procure 
it? 

Me.  BOXJEKE,  in'  reply,  said,  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  been 
called  to  this  outrage  within  the  last 
hour  by  a  communication  from  the  Board 
of  Trade;  but  before  taking  action  it 
would  be  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  British  Consul  at  Pemambuco,  be- 
cause the  information  he  had  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  very  incomplete. 


MERCANTILE  MARINE— RULE  OF  THE 
ROAD  AT  SEA.— QUESTION. 

SiE  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  the  depart- 
mental Committee  appointed  leist  year 
to  consider  the  Eegulations  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,   commonly  styled 

Mr,  James 


the  Eule  of  the  Eoad  at  Sea,  has  re- 
ported; and,  if  so,  if  he  will  lay  the 
Keport  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

SieCHAELESADDEELEY:  Sir,  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  consider  the  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea  have  reported. 
Their  Eeport,  recommending  certain 
amendments  in  the  regulations,  has  been 
approved  by  the  three  Departments,  and 
the  proposed  amendments  wiU  at  once 
be  submitted  to  foreign  Governments. 
I  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
Papers  showing  what  the  proposed 
amendments  are. 

POST  OFFICE— TELEGRAPH  STAMPS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  K  he  is  aware  that  the 
recent  order  on  the  subject  of  Telegraph 
Stamps  is  much  disliked  by  the  mer- 
cantile community,  and  if  he  will  explain 
the  necessity  which  has  led  to  the  change, 
and  say  whether  he  intends  the  order 
to  be  strictly  interpreted  and  enforced  ? 

LoED  JOHN  MANNEES,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  order  in 
question  had  occasioned  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  mercantile  community. 
The  change  that  had  been  adopted  was 
an  economical  one,  and  he  hoped  that  by 
means  of  it  many  thousands  a  year  would 
be  saved  in  salaries  throughout  the 
Ejingdom.  In  order  to  produce  that  re- 
sult, it  would  be  necessary  that  the  order 
should  be  strictly  enforced. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  (IRE- 
LAND)  .—QUESTION. 

Me.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  any 
measure  during  the  present  Session  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  National  School  Teachers  as  re- 
gards their  salaries  or  pensions ;  and, 
whether  anything  will  be  done  to  in- 
demnify the  teachers  in  the  non-contri- 
butory unions  for  loss  of  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  the  guardians  in  such  unions 
having  refused  to  become  contributory 
for  the  years  1875  and  1876  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
hon.  Member's  Question,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
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of  the  arrangement  which  was  agreed  to 
by  Parliament  last  year,  imder  which 
provision  was  made  for  granting  to  the 
teachers  of  schools  in  contributory  unions 
an  additional  sum  for  results'  fees  equal 
to  that  voted  by  the  Guardians.  The 
teachers  of  schools  in  non-contributory 
unions  have  not,  of  course,  benefited 
by  this,  nor  was  it  expected  that  they 
would ;  but  even  they  have,  as  a  body, 
received  more  in  salaries  and  results' 
fees  combined  than  they  did  in  previous 
years.  With  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Question,  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  Act  to  which  his  Ques- 
tion refers  only  became  law  at  the  close 
of  last  Session,  and  has  therefore  been 
as  yet  so  short  a  time  in  operation  that 
the  time  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ar- 
rived for  amending  it,  particularly  as  its 
results  has  been  to  place  the  teachers' 
emoluments  in  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  Irish  unions  in  a  very  satis- 
factory position.  The  question  of  pen- 
sions is  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government. 

NOXIOUS    NUISANCES— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  EGERTON  LEIGH  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whether  there  is  any  intention 
this  Session  of  bringing  forward  a  Bill  for 
the  repression  of  Noxious  Nuisances  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  :  I  am  afraid 
I  am  unable  to  say  anything  more  defi- 
nite in  reply  to  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend's  Question  than  that  the  subject 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  under 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

AEMY— THE  BARRACKS  AT  ALDER. 
SHOT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  M*ARTHTJE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Statefor  War,  If  it  be  true,  as  stated 
in  a  letter  to  **  The  Daily  Telegraph," 
said  to  have  been  written  by  a  Major  in 
the  Army  at  Aldershot,  that  three  and 
often  four  families  are  crammed  toge- 
ther in  one  room,  without  any  attempt 
at  separation  even  by  screens  and  cur- 
tains? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY:  Before 
the  letter  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  appeared  in  The  Daily  2'elegraph  a 
complaint  had  been  addressed  to  the 
TVar  Office  on  this  subject.    Upon  in- 


quiries being  made  I  found  that  in  the 
Eoyal  Artillery  Barracks  at  Aldershot 
there  was  such  a  state  of  things  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of — namely,  four 
families  in  one  room,  in  which  there  was 
no  separation  by  screens  or  canvas. 
Directions  have  been  ^ven  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  immediately 
put  an  end  to. 


PERU— GUANO.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M^LAGAN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Stato  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  seeing  that  the  price  of  Peru- 
vian guano  is  at  present  nearly  £3  per 
ton  higher  in  this  Country  than  in 
America,  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
called  upon  the  Peruvian  Government 
to  equalise  the  price  in  the  two  Goimtries, 
in  terms  of  a  promise  made  on  a  former 
occasion  by  the  Agent  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  viz.  that  ''the  same  price 
would  in  future  be  charged  in  this  Country 
as  was  charged  in  America  ?" 

Mb.  BOUkKE,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
Government  had  again  urged  upon  the 
Peruvian  Government  that  England  was 
fairly  entitled  to  receive  the  "most 
favoured  Nation"  treatment  in  this 
matter. 

TURKEY— BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BEUCE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreim  Affairs,  When 
the  Papers  relating  to  the  insurrection  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Papers  were  extremely  voluminous. 
They  were  being  prepared,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 

Mb.  BRUCE  gave  Notice  that  on  an 
early  day  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  and  move  a  Resolution  on 
the  subject. 

METROPOLIS— PICCADILLY  AND  GROS- 
VENOR  PLACE.— QUESTION. 

Sm  CHARLES  LEGARD  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  If  he 
proposes  that  the  road  firom  Piccadilly 
across  the  Green  Park  to  Grosvenor 
Place,  the  Plan  of  which  was  placed 
before  Parliament  last  Session,  shall  bo 
soon  commenced  ? 
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Lord  HENEY  LENNOX :  In  answer 
to  the  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Scarborough,  I  am  here  to 
admit,  with  great  regret,  that  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  a  road  across  the  Green  Park  which 
was  laid  down  on  the  model  exhibited 
in  the  Conference  Boom  during  last  Ses- 
sion. The  model  and  the  gradients 
marked  on  it  were  perfectly  correct;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  Session  I  received 
communications  from  gentlemen  of  great 
experience,  pointing  out  several  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  scheme  which,  I  must 
confess,  had  up  to  that  time  escaped  my 
notice.  After  going  over  the  ground 
again,  I  felt  there  was*so  much  force  in 
some  of  these  criticisms  that  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  proceed  with  the  work  at 
that  time.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add,  Sir,  but  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
House  may  be  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  it  was 
better  that  I  should  stand  here  and  with 
great  regret  confess  to  an  administrative 
disappointment  rather  than  that  I  should 
have  forced  on  the  carrying  out  of  my 
scheme,  to  which  some  serious  objections 
had  been  rightly  and  justly  urged. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE— UNSEAWOR- 
THY  SHIPS— RETURNS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  In  how  many 
cases,  if  any,  a  ship  has  been  detained 
for  survey  on  a  requisition  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  crew  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY,  in 
reply,  said,  a  Return  giving  the  in- 
formation asked  for  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  laid  on  the  Table  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session.  In  22  cases 
ships  had  been  detained  on  the  applica- 
tion of  one-fourth  of  the  crew.  In  16 
cases  ships  had  not  been  detained,  in 
consequence  of  such  complaints  being 
considered  frivolous  by  the  Court. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Orderedf  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
be  postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of 
Motion  for  a  Bill  relating  to  the  Eoyal 
Titles. — {Mr.  Disraeli,) 

ROYAL  TITLES  BILL. 
LEAVE. 

Mr.  DISEAELI  moved  that  the  Para- 
graph  in  the  Gracious  Speech  from  the 


Throne  relating  to  India  and  the  Boyal 
Titles  be  now  read  from  the  Table. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  from  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
read : — 

**  I  am  deeply  thankful  for  the  tmintermpted 
health  which  My  dear  Son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
has  enjoyed  during  hia  journey  through  India, 
The  hearty  affection  with  which  he  has  been 
received  by  My  Indian  Subjects,  of  all  classes 
and  races,  assures  Me  that  they  are  happy  under 
My  rule,  and  loyal  to  My  throne.  At  the  time 
that  the  direct  government  of  My  Indian 
Empire  was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  no  formal 
addition  was  made  to  the  style  and  titles  of  tho 
Sovereign.  I  have  deemed  the  present  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  supplying  this  omission,  and  a 
Bill  upon  the  subject  will  be  presented  to  you." 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  After  the  reading 
of  that  paragraph  in  the  Gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  have  now  to  ask 
leave  of  the  House  to  introduce  a  Bill 
which  will  enable  Her  Majesty  to  add 
to  the  Royal  Style  and  Titles  appertain- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies.  After 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  Table  the 
House  will  not  require  me  to  inform 
them  that  the  change  contemplated  by 
Her  Majesty  refers  to  India.  At  the 
time  when  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  East 
India  Company,  who  were  her  trustees, 
the  propriety  of  some  addition  of  this 
kind  to  the  Royal  Style  and  Titles  was 
felt  by  persons  of  considerable  authority 
in  these  matters,  and  was  considered  by 
the  Government  of  that  day,  of  which  I 
happened  to  be  a  Member.  The  propo- 
sition was  not  at  that  time  adopted; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  nega- 
tived. There  existed  circumstances  at 
the  time  which  made  us  think  that  it 
might  be  premature ;  but  the  idea  was 
not  relinquished,  and  it  has  been  one 
that  has  often  occupied  the  speculations 
of  those  interested  in  Indian  affairs. 
Since  that  period — since  the  transfer  of 
the  direct  Government  of  India  to  the 
Queen — the  interest  felt  by  the  people 
of  this  country  in  India  has  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  become  every  year 
deeper  and  wider.  I  remember  when  I 
first  entered  this  House,  now  about  40 
years  ago,  that  there  were,  I  believe, 
even  Members  of  Parliament  who  looked 
upon  India  as  a  vast  country  which^ 
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generally  spealdngy  was  inhabited  by  a 
single  and  by  a  subjuffated  race.  But 
sinoe  then  information  has  been  so  muoh 
diffused  among  all  olasses  of  our  coun- 
trymen on  the  subject  of  India,  that 
even  those  who  have  the  most  ordinary 
information  are  now  well  aware  that 
India  is  an  ancient  country  of  many 
nations ;  that  it  is  peopled  by  various 
and  varying  races,  differing  in  origin,  in 
language,  in  rehgion,  in  manners,  and 
in  laws — some  of  them  highly  gifted  and 
highly  civilized,  and  many  of  them  of 
rare  antiquity.  And  this  vast  commu- 
nity is  governed,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Queen,  by  many  Sovereign  Princes, 
some  of  whom  occupy  Thrones  which 
were  filled  by  their  ancestors  when  Eng- 
land was  a  Eoman  Province.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India 
has  naturally  increased  and  stimulated 
this  feeling  of  sympathy  in  both  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  compli- 
ments to  a  Prince  so  near  the  Throne, 
but  in  fulfilling  a  public  duty  the  lan- 

fiage  of  truth  may  be  permitted ;  and 
am  sure  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that,  throughout  this  g^eat  enterprize 
on  his  part,  his  demeanour  and  his  con- 
duct have  been  such  that  he  has  proved 
that  it  is  not  his  birth  only  which  quali- 
fies him  for  an  Imperial  post.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  we  have  consi^ 
dered  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
original  intention  of  Her  Majesty  and  her 
Advisers  should  be  carried  into  effect;  and 
I  have  therefore  to  ask  the  House  to- 
night to  introduce  a  Bill  which  consists 
of  only  one  clause,  which  will  enable  Her 
Majesty,  by  Proclamation,  to  make  that 
addition  to  her  style  and  titles  which 
befits  the  occasion.  In  taking  this  course 
I  am  following  a  precedent,  the  validity 
of  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  impugned. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Irdand, 
in  the  Act  of  Union  itself,  there  was  a 
proviso  enabling  the  Sovereign,  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  to  announce,  by 
Proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal,  the 
style  and  title  he  would  assume;  and, 
accordingly.  His  Majesty  King  George 
UL  issued  a  Proclamation  under  the 
Great  Seal,  and  adopted  the  title  of  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  its  Dependencies.  I 
propose  in  the  present  instance  to  take 
the  same  course.  I  have  to  ask  the 
House  to-night  to  ffive  me  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  which  wiU  enable  Her  Majesty 
to  exercise  her  high  prerogativCi  and  U> 


prodaamthe  addition  to  her  style  and 
title  which  she  deems  expedient  and 
proper.  I  trust  that  the  House  will  sup- 
port Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
course  they  are  adopting;  because  we 
have  reason  to  feel  that  it  is  a  step 
which  will  give  great  satisfaction  not 
merely  to  the  Princes,  but  to  the  nations 
of  India.  They  look  forward  to  some 
Act  of  this  kind  with  intense  interest, 
and  by  various  modes  they  have  con- 
veyed to  us  their  desire  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  pursued.  I  cannot  myself  doubt 
that  it  is  one  also  that  will  be  agreeable 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
because  they  must  feel  that  such  a  step 
gives  a  seal,  as  it  were,  to  that  senti- 
ment which  has  long  existed,  and  the 
strength  of  which  has  been  increased  by 
time,  and  that  is  the  imanimous  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
retain  our  connection  with  the  Indian 
Empire.  And  it  will  be  an  answer  to 
those  mere  economists  and  those  foreign 
diplomatists  who  announce  that  India  is 
to  us  only  a  burden  or  a  danger.  By 
passing  this  Bill,  then,  and  enabling 
Her  Majesty  to  take  this  step,  the  House 
will  show,  in  a  manner  that  is  unmis- 
takable, that  they  look  upon  India  as 
one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of 
the  Grown,  and  their  pride  that  it  is  a 
part  of  her  Empire  and  governed  by  Her 
Imperial  Throne.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring:  in  the  Bill. 

mI.  LOWE :  Sir,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
not  have  introduced  this  measure  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  unless  they 
were  aware  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  feel- 
ines.  It  is,  therefore,  doubly  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  state  any  doubts  or 
objections  he  may  have  on  the  subject. 
But  this  matter  does  not  only  concern 
Her  Majesty — though,  no  doubt  her 
feelings  and  wishes  in  regard  to  it  are 
entitled  to  the  greatest  possible  consi- 
deration, and  I  am  sure  they  will  always 
receive  it  from  this  House — but  it  also 
concerns  the  people  of  this  country ;  and 
the  view  I  take  of  it  is  that  it  is  not 
without  importance  to  their  welfare.  I 
hope,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  be  acting  disrespectfully  in  taking  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  reading  to  lay 
before  the  Government  and  the  House 
the  objections  which  occur  to  me  on  this 
subject,    I  trust  they  may  be  carefully 
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considered  before  the  Bill  readies  its 
second  reading ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  the  means  of  obviating  some  compli- 
cations which  it  would  be  most  desirable, 
if  we  can,  to  avoid,  because  the  House 
can  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  con- 
sistently with  their  duty,  not  agreeable 
to  Her  Maj  esty.  I  beg  to  be  understood, 
then,  as  wishing  merely  to  suggest  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Gk)vemment 
points  of  sufficient  importance,  as  I  think, 
to  justify  me  in  taking  the  rather  unusual 
step  I  am  taking  at  this  time.  Now, 
the  first  thing  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  **  Imperial ;"  because,  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  most  pro- 
perly forebome  from  anticipating  what 
use  Her  Maj  esty  may  make  of  the  power 
proposed  to  be  given  her,  we  all  know 
pretty  well  that  what  is  pointed  at  is  the 
addition  of  some  title  taken  from  her 
Indian  dominions,  and  that  title,  I  ap- 
prehend, can  be  only  one  of  two — either 
that  of  ''  Queen  "  or  that  of  "  Empress." 
Now,  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  we  should  know,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  question,  what  we  exactly 
mean  by  **  Imperial,"  and  what  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  "  Empress."  Let  me 
point  out  what  is  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  very  abstruse.  The  notion 
of  the  Crown  of  England  being  an  Im- 
perial Crown  is  a  very  old  one,  as  the 
24th  &  25th  of  Henry  VIII.  will  show. 
At  the  time  he  had  his  quarrel  with  the 
Court  of  Eome  he  passed  two  successive 
Acts  declaring  the  Crown  to  be  an  Im- 
perial one.  That  was  reiterated  when 
James  I.  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  it  was  again 
reiterated  in  the  year  1 800  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  well 
established  that  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Elingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  is  an  Imperial  Crown.  But  still 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  an  Imperial 
Crown  means.  Blackstone,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, shows  clearly  that  it  means 
something  very  different  from  what  was 
supposed  by  many  persons.  In  page 
497  of  the  second  volume  of  Stephens^ 
Blachtoney  reference  is  made  to  the  fact, 
that  formerly  the  ridiculous  notion  ex- 
isted that  an  Emperor  could  do  many 
things  which  a  King  could  not,  and  that 
all  Kings  were  subordinate  to  the  Eoman 
and  German  Emperors.  The  meaning 
of  the  Legislature  in  using  the  word 

Mr,  Lowe 


imperial  was  only  to  assert  that  a 
Sovereign  was  as  supreme  in  this  King- 
dom as  an  Emperor  was  in  his,  and 
was  not  subject  to  any  Potentate  on 
the  earth.  Well,  then,  that  being  the 
meaning,  what  is  the  state  of  the  case 
with  regard  to  India?  Is  not  India 
precisely  in  the  position  of  an  Imperial 
Urown  ?  There  is  nobody  else  who  can 
set  up  any  claim  of  supremacy  over  Her 
Majesty,  who  holds  the  uncontrolled  and 
undivided  sovereignty  of  India.  The 
matter,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this — 
Her  Majesty  has  precisely  the  same 
rights  over  the  United  Kingdom  as  over 
India,  and  yet — I  am  now  going  on  the 
supposition  that  the  title  of  Empress  will 
be  chosen — Her  Majesty  is  to  be  called 
the  Queen  of  one  and  the  Empress  of 
the  other.  In  other  words,  we  are  to 
have  the  same  thing  designated  by  two 
different  names.  I  can  see  no  advan- 
vantage  which  can  possibly  follow  from 
that.  To  designate  the  same  thing  in 
different  ways  can  only  lead  to  confusion 
and  mischief.  It  is,  in  fact,  opposing 
two  things  to  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  no  opposition  at  all.  Then  the 
practice  of  the  country  is  worth  notice. 
As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said, 
the  Act  of  Union  of  1800  authorized  the 
style  and  title  of  King  or  Queen  for  the 
Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1801, 
George  in.  declfired  his  style  and  title 
to  be  that  of  **  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
My  memory  is  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  use 
of  the  word  **  dependencies,"  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  put  my  recollection 
against  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  according  to  my  recollection 
in  the  Proclamation:  the  word  **  depen- 
dencies "  is  not  to  be  found.  That  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  King  took  as  his  description 
in  Latin  Georgius  Teriius,  Dei  Gratia, 
Britanniarum  Rex^  Fidei  Lefemor,  and  in 
English  he  was  described  as  *'  George 
the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
I  quote  this  Proclamation  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  show,  that  although 
George  III.  was  possessed  of  an  Impe- 
rial &own,  yet,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
statesmen  and  lawyers  as  eminent  as  any 
who  ever  adorned  Parliament,  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  take  the  title  of  Emperor, 
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but  contented  liimself  with  that  of  King. 
Then  we  come  to  the  transfer  of  India 
to  the  British  Crown,  in  1858.  Here 
we  haye  a  precedent  of  particular  im- 
portance, because  it  may  be  said  to  have 
received  the  assent  of  two  distinct  Go- 
vernments, having  been  prepared  ori- 
finally  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
almerston  and  completed  by  that  of 
Lord  Derby.  Both  Governments,  no 
doubt — certainly  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
— very  carefully  considered  the  question, 
and  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  add 
anything  to  Her  Majesty's  title.  Li  these 
matters  precedent  goes  for  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  just  brought  imder  the  notice 
of  the.  House  two  cases  in  which  the 
title  of  Emperor  might  have  been  and 
was  not  assumed  by  Sovereigns  of 
this  country.  I  question  very  much  the 
expediency  of  breaking  away  from  a 
custom  established  for  so  many  centu* 
ries,  in  the  matter  of  the  title  of  our 
Sovereigns.  But  though  this  is  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  title  of  Emperor  it 
has  in  ordinary  parlance  a  very  different 
meaning.  If  what  it  is  now  proposed 
to  do  is  right,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Henry  Vl3.  might  not  have  called  him- 
self by  the  title  of  Emperor.  Indeed, 
before  the  Conquest  some  of  our  Sove- 
reigns did  call  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Emperor;  but  as  the  nation  im- 
proved, and  as  liberty  increased,  they 
fell  back  on  the  good  old  title  of  King. 
The  constitutional  maxim  laid  down  by 
legal  writers  is,  that  the  King  ought  to 
be  under  the  law  because  the  law  makes 
the  King.  The  law  of  Imperial  Home 
says  just  the  contrary.  The  doctrine  it 
lays  down  is  that  in  all  things  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  is  to  be  accepted.  That 
is  the  popular  notion  of  an  Emperor. 
Another  idea  entertained  concerning  an 
Emperor  is,  that  he  is  one  who  has 
gained  his  power  by  the  sword,  and  that 
he  holds  it  by  the  sword.  But  if  we 
consider  a  little  shall  we  find  it  wise  and 
prudent,  in  dealing  with  a  country  like 
Hindostan,  to  make  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  countries  by  giving  to 
our  Sovereign  a  title  which  implies 
obedience  to  law,  and  to  their  Sove- 
reign a  title  which  implies  the  supremacy 
of  force?  Why  should  we  give  the 
idea  that  we  won  India  by  the  sword, 
and  that  we  mean  to  keep  it  by  the 
sword?  That  may  be  true;  but  is  it 
wise  to  state  it  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  those 
things  that  had  better  not  be  put  pro- 


minently forward?  The  Emperors  of 
Hindostan  were  Mahomedan  conquerors. 
Would  it  be  wise  or  prudent  in  us  to 
confound  in  name  our  wise  and  benefi- 
cent government  with  that  of  the  Eulers 
who  preceded  us?  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  for  us  to  teach  the  Natives 
of  India  that  those  men  reigned  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  gratification,  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people  being  a  secondary 
consideration ;  and  that  our  object,  on 
the  contrary,  is  simply  to  do  as  much 
good  to  the  people  under  our  Govern- 
ment as  possible,  and  to  spend  their 
money,  not  in  luxury,  debauchery,  and 
show,  but  in  promoting  their  interests 
materially  and  moraUy?  There  is  an- 
other objection  to  the  title  of  Empress — 
a  rather  sentimental  one  perhaps,  but 
which  has,  nevertheless,  some  weight 
with  me,  particularly  as  we  know  that 
'^  young  India"  now  reads  classics  and 
history.  Which  would  furnish  the  bet- 
ter associations  in  their  minds?  Whe- 
ther the  memories  and  deeds  of  the 
noble  line  of  Kings  that  have  reigned  in 
England  from  the  time  of  Egbert,  who 
have  associated  their  names  with  the 
glories  of  her  history,  and  with  the 
triumphs  of  her  civilization ;  or  of  the 
wretches  who  have  filled  the  throne  of 
Imperial  Home,  who  have  been  often 
raised  to  their  position  by  military 
violence,  and  who  sank  below  ordi- 
nary human  nature  in  debauchery  and 
crime  ?  If  we  have  two  sets  of  associa- 
tions, why  choose  the  worse?  Taken 
altogether,  our  history  for  1,000  years 
will  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
any  other  coimtry  in  the  world  for  the 
same  period.  What  I  would  urge  in 
view  of  all  this  is  that  the  assumption 
by  Her  Majesty  to  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India  would  not  be  a  wise  or  judicious 
course.  There  still  remains  the  question 
— which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon — 
whether  Her  Majesty  might  not  with 

?ropriety  assume  the  title  of  Queen  of 
ndia.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  see, 
even  if  this  discussion  be  rather  dry, 
how  very  desirable  it  is  that  matters 
which  are  not  fully  understood  by  every- 
body should  be  fully  stated.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  is  my  utmost  wish, 
if  we  can,  to  comply  with  Her  Majesty's 
desire.  Suppose  we  say  the  Queen 
of  India.  The  Queen  is  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  is 
a  title  which  has  done  much  hard  work 
in   its   time,    from    the   period   when 
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Henry  VJLLL.  reoeived  it  for  supporting 
the  Eoman  Oatholie  faith,  and  retained 
it  after  he  had  suppressed  that  faith. 
Therefore,  as  the  title  has  borne  so 
much,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  can 
bear  a  little  more.  Supposing  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty  to  assume 
the  title  of  Queen  of  India;  the  title 
would  run  something  like  this  —  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  India  ;  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Then  the  question  would  arise, 
"Whose  faith?"  If  we  were  to  take 
the  grammatical  construction,  it  would 
mean  the  faith  of  India;  but  some 
people  might  wish  to  be  more  explicit 
and  add  an  **  s,"  so  that  it  would  read 
Defender  of  the  Faiths.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  I  do  not  say  might  not  be 
overcome,  but  I  do  say  it  is  not  merely 
ludicrous.  It  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
putting  on  new  titles  upon  those  old 
time-worn  English  titles  which  have  got 
a  meaning  of  their  own  beyond  what 
they  had  when  they  were  first  in- 
stituted. It  is,  in  fact,  like  putting  a 
new  patch  on  an  old  garment.  I  have 
two  other  difficulties  on  this  question 
which  I  wish  to  state,  and  one  of  these 
is  that  I  suppose  there  is  no  greater 
marvel  in  the  world  than  the  conquest  of 
India  by  England,  except  the  feat  of  re- 
taining it  at  this  moment.  Most  of  us 
remember  how  very  near  we  were  losing 
India  some  20  years  ago.  [**No!"j 
Well,  that  was  the  impression  then, 
at  any  rate.  Suppose  the  Crimean 
War  had  lasted  another  year,  and  then 
that  the  rebellion  had  taken  place, 
instead  of  giving  us  nearly  a  year's 
breathing  time,  might  not  this  country 
have  been  put  to  a  great  extremity  ?  It 
is  quite  possible,  at  any  rate.  We 
cannot  regard  our  position  in  India  with 
the  confidence  we  feel  with  reference  to 
the  possession  of  Hampshire  or  Sussex. 
I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  feelings  the 
Parliament  of  the  day  would  have  when 
they  came  to  alter  the  style  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  blot  India  out  from  her  titles. 
We  once  believed  ourselves  to  be  the  con- 
querors of  France,  and  our  Kings  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Kings  of  France ;  but 
the  French  beat  us  out  of  France,  and 
left  us  only  with  a  single  small  town 
in  it.  In  1450  our  chance  of  ruling  it 
was  utterly  destroyed;  but  how  long 
was  it  before  we  could  make  up  our 
mind  to  give  up  the  title  of  **King  of 
France?  "    It  was  not  till  1 801 ,  350  years 

Mr.  Lowe 


after  the  last  possible  opportunity  of  get- 
ting it  back  had  disappeared,  and  some 
130  or  140  years  after  our  E[ing  had  con- 
descended to  live  upon  the  moneys  doled 
out  to  him  by  Louis  XIV.  That  shows 
the  inconvenience  of  loading  yourselves 
with  titles  which  you  are  not  sure  of  re- 
taining. The  last  objection  which  I 
have  is  much  more  powerful,  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  the  serious  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government — a  favour 
which  I  hope  will  also  be  extended  to 
to  the  other  points  I  have  urged.  The 
Queen  is  Sovereign  of  other  dominions 
besides  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Among  these  other  dominions  is  Lidia ; 
but  India  is  not  the  only  one,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  the  most  important  one. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  the  dominion  of  which 
we  have  most  reason  to  be  proud.  There 
is  no  use  going  back  on  the  history  of 
our  connection  with  India ;  what  is  done 
is  done.  We  gained  our  Colonies  in 
gallant  action,  fighting  our  equals  in 
civilization  and  the  arts  of  war.  We 
won  them  gloriously,  we  held  them  by 
the  strong  hand,  and  none  of  them  have 
since  had  any  reason  to  repent  that  they 
came  imder  our  rule.  We  planted  them 
with  a  hardy  and  industrious  race  of 
men,  and  enabled  them  to  become  in  due 
time  the  mothers  of  nations,  and  the 
seeds  themselves  of  great  Empires.  There 
is  nothing  of  which  England  has  more 
reason  to  be  proud.  We  have  founded 
colonies,  like  Australia  for  instance,  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud, 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  these  great  communi- 
ties will  say  if  they  find  India — of  which 
I  will  say  nothing  that  is  not  per- 
fectly fair  and  respectful — selected  to  be 
placed  above  them,  although  in  no  re- 
spect so  important  to  this  country  ?  It 
will  be  putting  aside  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  our  own  descendants,  who  have 
so  nobly  vindicated  the  character  of  Eng- 
land in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  by 
their  industry  and  success,  in  order  to 
bestow  this  extraordinary  mark  of  Royal 
favour  and  approbation.  Having  been 
a  colonist  myself  I  am  quite  certain 
this  slight  will  be  extremely  felt.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  find  it  was  not,  be- 
cause it  would  prove,  what  I  do  not 
now  believe,  that  our  fellow-country- 
men in  the  different  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  England  do  not  care 
whether  or  no  their  connection  with  the 
mother    country   is   maintained.      No 
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doubt  it  wonld  be  a  sufficient  answer, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  give 
it,  to  say  that  the  colonies  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Eoyal  style,  and,  therefore, 
that  we  only  have  to  add  India  to  com- 
plete it.  But  the  colonies  never  have  been 
mentioned.  The  definition  of  a  colony 
is  a  settlement  beyond  the  seas  to  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  do  not  apply  unless 
it  is  named  in  them,  but  which  is  under 
the  drown.  The  colonies  are  no  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  nor  are  they,  pro- 
perly speaking,  dependencies  —  these 
words  apply  to  the  Channel  Islands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  To  pick  out  India  now, 
and  put  a  slight  on  all  these  great  com- 
munities, is  a  matter  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  well  weighed  by  the  House.  If 
my  ar^ment  has  more  warmth  than 
my  undertaking  warrants,  my  excuse  is 
that  I  wish  the  question  may  be  fully 
and  completely  laid  before  the  House, 
the  Government,  and  Her  Majesty; 
and  I  hope,  if  these  difficulties  cannot 
be  avoided,  that  their  statement  will 
lead  to  a  re-consideration  of  the  whole 
question,  or  if  they  can,  when  the  mea- 
sure again  comes  before  us,  that  it  will 
be  in  such  a  form  that  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  it. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
thought  it  right  to  disclaim  any  com- 
munity of  fedine  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  particular  arguments 
which  he  had  adduced.  Being  con- 
nected with  India  himself,  he  was  proud 
Her  Majesty  was  about  to  take  a  title 
which  would  indicate  that  we  had  taken 
India,  and  that  we  meant  to  keep 
it.  He  was  not  afraid  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty should  take  the  title  because  a 
day  might  come  when  this  country 
would  lose  India.  He  doubted  if  that 
time  would  'come ;  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  come  for  a  long  time.  He 
thought  it  well  that  Her  Majesty  should 
mark  the  position  which  this  coun- 
try held  in  relation  to  that  co\mtry,  by 
assuming  a  title  connected  with  India. 
What  that  title  should  be  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say;  but  he  must  remark  that 
he  hoped  the  title  would  be  one  which 
would  distinctly  mark  the  Imperial  cha- 
racter of  our  rule.  He  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Her  Majesty  should 
assume  in  name,  as  in  effect,  the  posi- 
tion hitherto  occupied  by  the  Great 
Mog^  in  India.  When  he  said  that  he 
did  not  mean  that  Her  Majesty  should 
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personally .  assume  the  position  of  an 
absolute  Sovereign;  but  he  said  that 
She,  as  the  Eepresentative  of  the  British 
Nation,  should  occupy  Imperial  power, 
and  be  superior  to  ail  other  power  in 
India.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  said 
that  India  under  Her  Majesty  was  ruled 
by  Princes ;  but  four-fifths  of  India  was 
not  ruled  by  Princes  at  all,  and  our 
greatest  interest  was  connected,  not  with 
&e  Princes,  but  with  the  ryots  of  India. 
No  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of 
India  was  ruled  by  Princes  tmder  the 
British  Government ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
error  when  he  spoke  of  them  as  coming 
of  ancestors  who  held  their  position 
when  Britain  was  a  Eoman  province. 
The  history  of  the  Princes  in  India  was 
very  much  shorter  than  that,  for  all  the 
greatest  of  them  were  creations  of  the  last 
century.  The  only  Princes  who  were  of 
very  ancient  ancestry  were  the  chiefs  of 
clans,  like  the  Highland  clansinthis  coun- 
try. He  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
Prince  with  a  very  ancient  family  who 
held  a  higher  historical  position  in  India, 
at  any  rate  in  his  eyes,  than  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  in  Scotland.  He  repeated 
that  the  ancient  Indian  Chiefs  were  very 
much  in  the  position  of  our  Highland 
Chiefs;  but  diere  were  more  modem 
families  who  occupied,  under  the  Great 
Mogul,  a  very  high  position,  as  they 
did  now  imder  Her  Majesty.  It  was 
politic,  therefore,  that  some  title  should 
be  taken  by  Her  Majesty  to  mark  her 
superiority  to  those  Princes ;  but,  as  re- 
garded the  position  of  Her  Majesty  in 
relation  to  this  country,  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  She  should  hold  personally 
the  position  of  the  Ghreat  Mogul  in  India ; 
and  he  assumed  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  take  such  measures  that 
Her  position  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
that  it  should  be  within  the  four  comers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Realm. 

SiE  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  that 
they  had  had  a  lone  dissertation  ^m 
the  right  hon.  GenUeman  (Mr.  Lowe) 
upon  a  subject  which  was  not  really 
before  the  House.  He  had  assumed 
that  Her  Majesty  would  be  advised  to 
take  the  title  of  Empress  of  India ;  but 
there  was  nothing  before  them  to  show 
this.  As  the  question,  however,  had 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, he  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  would  say 


tnat  tnat  urown  was  not  inienor  to  tnat 
of  any  other  country.  History  showed 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  was  derived 
from  the  Boman  Empire — from  Caasar ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  Koman  Emperor  was 
that  of  a  King  over  other  Sangs,  a 
potentate  who  had  for  subjects  tributary 
Kings.  This  seemed  to  him  to  meet 
the  difficulty  whi^h  had  been  raised. 
In  India  the  Queen  was  undoubtedly 
the  Sovereign  over  Sovereign  Princes. 
It  might  be  all  veiy  well  to  compare 
the  Princes  of  India  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  but  the  right  hon.  G-entleman 
at  the  head  of  the  uovemment  was  per- 
fectly right,  for  there  were  Eajahs  in 
India,  Sovereign  Princes,  whose  fami- 
lies went  back  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  whose  ancestors  had  always  been 
great  Princes  in  that  coimtry.  There 
were  other  Princes  whose  origin  was 
more  modem,  who  had  great  armies 
and  vast  territories— as,  for  example, 
Scindia.  The  idea  of  an  Emperor,  that 
of  King  over  King^,  was  an  Oriental 
idea,  as  was  shown  by  the  title  Shah-in- 
Shah,  and  the  Queen  in  India  might 
well  be  called  a  Sovereign  over  Sove- 
reign Princes.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe).  Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman came  to  the  title  "Queen  of 
England,"  and  he  was  so  difficult  to  be 
pleased  that  he  was  not  even  satisfied 
with  that.  He  said  that  what  was  pro- 
posed would  offend  the  Colonies.  But 
the  Sovereign's  title  had  never  been 
taken  from  the  Colonies.  Sovereign 
titles  also  were  mostly  taken  from  con- 
quest, and  we  had  t&ken  India  by  con- 
quest. Then  he  objected  to  the  title  of 
*'  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  "  but  he  (Sir 
George  Bowyer)  did  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  that  obstacle.  The 
Queen  might  be  called  *'  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Paith,  and  Queen  of  Lidia."  This  would 
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:44U,uuu,uuu,  ana  were  oeginii 
a  deeper  interest  in  its  we! 
notion  of  governing  India  by 
— at  one  time  a  necessity 
hoped,  for  ever  abandoned, 
had  every  confidence  that  tb 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  if  ea 
ceded  as  it  would  be  by  the  i 
Heir  to  the  Throne  to  India, 
vince  the  people  of  that  coun 
were  anxious  that  our  rule  th 
be  one  of  strict  justice,  and  tl 
sire  was  that  we  should  long 
possess  her  to  be  an  honour  a 
to  the  Imperial  Crown. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTi^t :  I 
for  the  puipose  of  saying  tl 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  fon 
this  Bill  is  brought  before  tb 
that  of  giving  power  to  the 
assume  what  title  She  may 
yet  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
House  will  be  informed  before 
reading  what  the  title  will  be 
think  that  we  should  be  depi 
our  respect  for  the  Queen,  ( 
should  not  be  showing  due  d 
Her  wishes — and,  indeed,  I 
we  should  not  be  doing  our  di 
jects — if,  in  a  matter  so  closely 
with  our  position  as  subjects, 
take  the  opportunity  of  ezpi 
opinions  with  regard  to  tiii 
confess  that  I  think  it  is  po 
a  title  might  be  assumed  to 
might,  from  motives  of  loyalt 
we  ought  to  make  some  ob 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  F 
the  word  ** Empress" — alth< 
not  know  that  either  the  1 
the  Crown  would  sug^gest  thf 
a  word  not  very  suited  to  En( 
and  the  Imperial  idea  of  g^v^ 
not  one  very  pleasing  to  Englu 
I  would  prefer  the  old  phiai 
or  Queen.  Again,  if  we  ai^ 
this  an  opportunity  to  oonTc 
pression  to  our  Indian  fbUoi 


csability  of  what  may  be  omitted. 
%  is  any  cbange,  there  ought  to 
lUuioii  to  the  colonies.  It  would 
ght  to  them  if  they  were  omitted. 
J  M  our  Sovereign  is  called  King 
mof  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
m  included;  but  if  India  be 
ont  the  colonies  will  feel  that 
efat  at  least  to  be  meiitioued.  I 
iDiibt  that  ifl  found  to  be  a  prac- 
Beidfy.  The  Prime  Minieter  wan 
h>  impression  tbat  in  Die  first 
thit  oentniy  a  Proclamation  was 
Qnding  to  the  "dependencies." 
[ht  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
tt  was  not  the  case.  [Mr.  Dia- 
It  is  in  the  Act.]  What  is  in 
ii,  that  there  is  power  to  do  so 
Cing  should  think  fit.    The  Act 


Lt  Britain  Mid  Ireland, 
lb*  Rojal  style  and  title  appertaining 
pariil  Crown  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom 
MaodendM  ihoiild  be  m  as  by  our 
Kumation  ire  ifaonld  appoint." 

t,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
odes  in  the  Proclamation,  and 
ira  pnctically  the  difficulty.  Of 
he  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
ik  of  calling  our  vast  colonies 

rdenciee,"  and  I  am  only 
ont  SB  a  practical  difficulty. 
itj,  I  suppose,  was  felt  at  the 
ilw  change  of  role  in  India,  for 
Jamation  there  alludes  to  both 
snd  dapendencias.  It  was  never 
England  or  passed  fay  the  Coun- 
Dglud;  bat  I  suppose  it  was 


without  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
giving  some  disavowal  to  the  proposal 
uiat,  in  aesuQiing  this  new  title  they 
were  advising  the  Queen  to  assume  new 
powers  and  newprerogatives  as  regarded 
the  Princes  of  India  which  the  Queen 
did  not  at  present  possess.  It  was  to 
be  very  much  deprecated  that  it  should 
go  forth  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  India  that  observations  had  beeu 
made  in  this  House  fay  a  Gentleman 
having  a  large  acquaintance  with  India, 
caUing  upon  the  Government  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  powers  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Having  some  know- 
ledge of  India  himself,  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  anything  of  the  kind, 
because  it  was  most  unadvisalle  and 
dangerous.  Many  years  ago  a  certain 
docUdne  was  started  by  a  former  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  as  to  their  being 
Lords  Paramount  of  India,  which  had 
its  effect  in  the  assertion  of  the  Govom- 
ment  with  regard  to  cases  of  adoption. 
The  power  they  had  received  a  rude 
shock  in  the  Sepoy  War,  and  at  its 
close,  when  the  Government  of  India 
was  assumed  by  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  the  Government  of  the  day 
issued  a  Proclamation  disavowing  those 
doctrines,  and  announcing  that  the  rights 
of  succession  which  the  Native  Piinces 
held  so  dear  would  be  respected.     That 

firecedent  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  tbl- 
owed  at  the  present  time.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  titles  of  Emperor  and 
King ;  but  he  thought  the  people  of 
India   would    watch   the   matter  very 
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a  word  or  two  about  it.  The  right  hon. 
Oentleman  had  said  trnly  that  the 
Grown  of  this  Eealm  had  always  been 
held  to  be  Imperial,  in  order  to  meet 
the  idea  that  an  Emperor  held  power 
oyer  a  King ;  but  he  (Sir  George  Bowyer) 
apprehended  that  if  Her  Majesty  should 
decide  to  take  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  She  would  take  that  title  in  a  yery 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  the 
Grown  of  England  was  called  Imperial, 
which  was  with  the  yiew  of  asserting 
that  that  Grown  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  any  other  country.  History  showed 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  was  derived 
firom  the  Eoman  Empire — from  Geesar ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  was 
that  of  a  King  over  other  Sangs,  a 
potentate  who  had  for  subjects  tributary 
Kings.  This  seemed  to  him  to  meet 
the  difficidty  whi6h  had  been  raised. 
In  India  the  Queen  was  undoubtedly 
the  Sovereign  over  Sovereign  Princes. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  to  compare 
the  Princes  of  India  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  but  the  right  hon.  G-entleman 
at  the  head  of  the  uovemment  was  per- 
fectly right,  for  there  were  Eajahs  in 
India,  Sovereign  Princes,  whose  fami- 
lies went  back  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  whose  ancestors  had  always  been 
great  Princes  in  that  country.  There 
were  other  Princes  whose  origin  was 
more  modem,  who  had  g^eat  armies 
and  vast  territories — as,  for  example, 
Scindia.  The  idea  of  an  Emperor,  that 
of  King  over  King^,  was  an  Oriental 
idea,  as  was  shown  by  the  title  Shah-in- 
Shah,  and  the  Queen  in  India  might 
well  be  called  a  Sovereign  over  Sove- 
reign Princes.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe).  Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman came  to  the  title  ''Queen  of 
England,"  and  he  was  so  difficult  to  be 
pleased  that  he  was  not  even  satisfied 
with  that.  He  said  that  what  was  pro- 
posed would  offend  the  Golonies.  But 
the  Sovereign's  title  had  never  been 
taken  from  the  Golonies.  Sovereign 
titles  also  were  mostly  taken  from  con- 
quest, and  we  had  tbketL  India  by  con- 
quest. Then  he  objected  to  the  title  of 
**  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  "  but  he  (Sir 
George  Bowyer)  did  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  that  obstacle.  The 
Queen  might  be  called  "  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  Queen  of  Lidia.''  This  would 

*SVr  George  Bowyer 


dispose  of  the  objection  whidh  had  bee 
raised.  He  was  sure  that  the  aasaicp- 
tion  of  a  title  by  Her  Majesty — ^be  i: 
that  of  Queen  or  Empress — ^with  refer- 
ence to  India  would  give  great  eatisfiir- 
tion  in  that  country.  It  would  g:iTe  thr 
inhabitants  of  India  the  feeling'  tht: 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  ruled  as  a  dt^ 
pendency  acquired  by  conquesty  but  thi: 
both  the  Sovereign  and  people  of  Eng- 
land took  a  pride  in  tnat  great  East- 
em  dominion,  with  its  popolation  nf 
240,000,000,  and  were  beginning  to  hare 
a  deeper  interest  in  its  welfare.  Thr 
notion  of  governing  India  by  the  sword 
— at  one  time  a  necessity — ^was,  hv 
hoped,  for  ever  abandoned,  while  he 
had  every  confidence  that  the  proposai 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  if  carried,  pre- 
ceded as  it  would  be  by  the  visit  of  th<» 
Heir  to  the  Throne  to  India,  would  con- 
vince the  people  of  that  country  that  we 
were  anxious  that  our  rule  there  shooJd 
be  one  of  sti*ict  justice,  and  that  our  de- 
sire was  that  we  should  long  oontinae  ta 
possess  her  to  be  an  honour  and  a  gloty 
to  the  Imperial  Crown. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  I  merely  im 
for  the  pu7*pose  of  saying  that,  though 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  form  in  which 
this  Bill  is  brought  before  the  House- 
that  of  giving  power  to  the  Queen  to 
assume  what  title  She  may  think  fit- 
yet  I  venture  to  say  that  I  trust  th<> 
House  will  be  informed  before  the  seoosd 
reading  what  the  title  will  be.    I  do  not 
think  tnat  we  should  be  departing  from 
our  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  that  we 
should  not  be  showing  due  deference  to 
Her  wishes — and,  indeed,  I  think  that 
we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  as  sub- 
jects— if,  in  a  matter  so  closely  connected 
with  our  position  as  subjects,  we  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinions  with  regeurd  to  tnis  title.    I 
confess  that  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
a  title  might  be  assumed  to  which  we 
might,  from  motives  of  loyalty,  feel  that 
we  ought  to  make  some  objection.    I 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  iViend  that 
the  word  ** Empress" — although   I  do 
not    know  that  either  the  Minister  or 
the  Grown  would  suggest  that  title — is 
a  word  not  very  suited  to  English  ideas, 
and  the  Imperial  idea  of  government  is 
not  one  very  pleasing  to  English  feelings. 
I  would  prefer  the  old  phrase  of  King 
or  Queen.    Again,  if  we  are  to  make 
this  an  opportunity  to  convey  an   im« 
pression  to  our  Indian  fellow-countij* 
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vxen.y  let  ns  endeayour  to  oonyey  a  true 
one.     If  we  oonvey  the  idea  of  personal 
rule,  it  would  not  be  a  true  impression. 
The  Queen  governs  over  them,  as  over 
118,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons — of  her  Parliament;   and  it 
woul^  not  be  right,  or  wise,  or  true  to  give 
a  nobon  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  India 
that  in  her  dominion  they  would  have 
anything  approaching  a  personal  govern- 
ment.    Another  reason  why  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  what  the  title  is  to  be 
is  the  possibility  of  what  may  be  omitted. 
If  there  is  any  change,  there  ought  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  colonies.    It  would 
he  a  alight  to  them  if  they  were  omitted. 
So  long  as  our  Sovereign  is  called  King 
or  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
they  were  included;  but  if  India  be 
picked  out  the  colonies  will  feel  that 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  mentioned.    I 
do  not  doubt  that  is  foimd  to  be  a  prac- 
tical difficulty.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
under  the  impression  that  in  the  first 
year  of  this  century  a  Proclamation  was 
made  alluding  to  the  '' dependencies." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
that  that  was  not  the  case.    [Mr.  Dis- 
raeli: It  is  in  the  Act.]    What  is  in 
the  Act  is,  that  there  is  power  to  do  so 
if  the  King  should  think  fit.    The  Act 
says  that — 

"  the  c<mntry  shall  pass  by  the  name  of  the 
Umted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Royal  style  and  title  appeitaining 
to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  aependencies  should  he  so  as  by  our 
Koyal  Proclamation  we  should  appoint." 

There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
dependencies  in  the  Proclamation,  and 
this  shows  practically  the  difficulty.  Of 
course,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  think  of  calling  our  vast  colonies 
now  *^  dependencies,"  and  I  am  only 
pointing  this  out  as  a  practical  difficulty. 
A  difficulty,  I  suppose,  was  felt  at  the 
time  of  the  change  of  rule  in  India,  for 
the  Proclamation  there  alludes  to  both 
colonies  and  dependencies.  It  was  never 
issued  in  England  or  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  England;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
sent  here  for  approval  by  the  Oouncil, 
and  I  find  it  in  7%$  Time*  of  December  6, 
1858.  It  is  a  Proclamation  by  the  Queen 
in  Council  to  the  Princes  and  people  of 
India.  It  is  stated  to  be  by  the  '*  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia;" and  I  think  it  is  desirable 


that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If 
after  this  India  was  added,  and  no  allu- 
sion made  to  the  great  colonies  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  i  think  there  would  be 
a  discontent,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  exist,  because  the  absence  of  it 
would  show  disloyalty. 

Sib  EDWAED  COLEBROOKE  de- 
sired to  express  his  total  dissent  from 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
near  him  (Sir  George  Campbell),  and 
he  hoped  this  debate  would  not  dose 
without  Her  Majesty's  Government 
giving  some  disavowal  to  the  proposal 
that,  in  assuming  this  new  title  they 
were  advising  the  Queen  to  assume  new 
powers  and  new  prerogatives  as  regarded 
the  Princes  of  India  which  the  Queen 
did  not  at  present  possess.  It  was  to 
be  very  mucn  deprecated  that  it  should 
go  forth  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  India  that  observations  had  been 
made  in  this  House  by  a  Gentleman 
having  a  large  acquaintance  with  India, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  powers  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Having  some  know- 
ledge of  India  himself,  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  anything  of  the  kind, 
because  it  was  most  unadvisable  and 
dangerous.  Many  years  ago  a  certain 
doctrine  was  started  by  a  former  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  as  to  their  being 
Lords  Paramount  of  India,  which  had 
its  effect  in  the  assertion  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  cases  of  adoption. 
The  power  they  had  received  a  rude 
shock  in  the  Sepoy  War,  and  at  its 
close,  when  the  Government  of  India 
was  assumed  by  the  Severely  of  this 
country,  the  Government  of  the  day 
issued  a  Proclamation  disavowing  those 
doctrines,  and  announcing  that  the  rights 
of  succession  which  the  Native  Piinces 
held  so  dear  would  be  respected.  That 
precedent  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  present  time.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  titles  of  Emperor  and 
King;  but  he  thought  the  people  of 
India  would  watch  the  matter  very 
closely  and  anxiously,  to  know  if  under 
it  any  extra  power  or  authority  was  as- 
sumed ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  House 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  this  new 
title,  a  Proclamation  ought  to  go  forth 
assuring  the  Native  Princes  and  the 
people  of  India  generally  that  no  more 
was  meant  by  the  title  than  the  words 
themselves  conveyed.    With  regard  to 
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a  word  or  two  about  it.    The  right  hon. 
GFentleman   had    said   truly   that    the 
Crown  of  this  Beahn  had  always  been 
held  to  be  Imperial,  in  order  to  meet 
the  idea  that  an  Emperor  held  power 
oyer  a  King ;  but  he  (Sir  George  Bowyer) 
apprehended  that  if  Her  Majesty  should 
decide  to  take  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  She  would  take  that  title  in  a  Tery 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  the 
Crown  of  England  was  called  Imperial, 
which  was  with  the  yiew  of  asserting 
that  that  Crown  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  any  other  country.     History  showed 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  was  derived 
firom  the  Boman  Empire — from  Caasar ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  was 
that  of  a  King  over  other  Kings,  a 
potentate  who  had  for  subjects  tributary 
Kings.    This  seemed  to   him  to  meet 
the  difficulty  whi^h  had  been  raised. 
In  India  the  Queen  was  undoubtedly 
the  Sovereign  over  Sovereign  Princes. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  to  compare 
the  Princes  of  India  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  uovemment  was  per- 
fectly right,  for  there  were  Eajahs  in 
India,  Sovereign  Princes,  whose  fami- 
lies went  back  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  whose  ancestors  had  always  been 
great  Princes  in  that  country.     There 
were  other  Princes  whose  origin  was 
more   modem,  who  had  great  armies 
and  vast   territories — as,  for  example, 
Scindia.     The  idea  of  an  Emperor,  that 
of  Sang  over  King^,  was  an  Oriental 
idea,  as  was  shown  by  the  title  Shah-in- 
Shah,  and  the  Queen  in  India  might 
well  be  called  a  Sovereign  over  Sove- 
reign Princes.     He  thought  that  this 
was  a    sufficient  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe).    Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman came  to  the    title   *' Queen  of 
England,"  and  he  was  so  difficult  to  be 
pleased  that  he  was  not  even  satisfied 
with  that.    He  said  that  what  was  pro- 
posed would  offend  the  Colonies.    But 
the  Sovereign's  title  had  never   been 
taken  from    the    Colonies.     Sovereign 
titles  also  were  mostly  taken  from  con- 
quest, and  we  had  teiken  India  by  con- 
quest.   Then  he  objected  to  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  "  but  he  (Sir 
George  Bowyer)  did  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  that  obstacle.    The 
Queen  might  be  called ''  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  Queen  of  India.''  This  would  I 
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dispose  of  the  objection  which  had  been 
raised.  He  was  sure  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  title  by  Her  Majesty — be  it 
that  of  Queen  or  Empress — with  refer- 
ence to  India  would  give  great  satisfac- 
tion in  that  country.  It  would  give  the 
inhabitants  of  India  the  feeling  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  ruled  as  a  de- 
pendency acquired  by  conquest,  but  that 
both  the  Sovereign  and  people  of  Eng- 
land took  a  pride  in  that  great  East- 
em  dominion,  with  its  population  of 
240,000,000,  and  were  beginning  to  have 
a  deeper  interest  in  its  welfare.  The 
notion  of  governing  India  by  the  sword 
— at  one  time  a  necessity — ^was,  he 
hoped,  for  ever  abandoned,  while  he 
had  every  confidence  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  if  carried,  pre- 
ceded as  it  would  be  by  the  visit  of  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  to  India,  would  con- 
vince the  people  of  that  country  that  we 
were  anxious  that  our  rule  there  should 
be  one  of  strict  justice,  and  that  our  de- 
sire was  that  we  should  long  continue  to 
possess  her  to  be  an  honour  and  a  glory 
to  the  Imperial  Crown. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  I  merely  rise 
for  the  pu7*pose  of  saying  that,  though 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  form  in  which 
this  Bill  is  brought  before  the  House—- 
that  of  giving  power  to  the  Queen  to 
assume  what  title  She  may  think  fit — 
yet  I  venture  to  say  that  I  trust  the 
House  will  be  informed  before  the  second 
readine  what  the  title  will  be.  I  do  not 
think  tnat  we  should  be  departing  from 
our  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  that  we 
should  not  be  showing  due  deference  to 
Her  wishes — and,  indeed,  I  think  that 
we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  as  sub- 
jects— if,  in  a  matter  so  closely  connected 
with  our  position  as  subjects,  we  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinions  with  regard  to  this  title.  I 
confess  that  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
a  title  might  be  assumed  to  which  we 
might,  from  motives  of  loyalty,  feel  that 
we  ought  to  make  some  objection.  I 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  that 
the  word  ** Empress" — although  I  do 
not  know  that  either  the  Minister  or 
the  Crown  would  suggest  that  title — ^is 
a  word  not  very  suited  to  English  ideas, 
and  the  Imperial  idea  of  government  is 
not  one  very  pleasing  to  English  feelings. 
I  would  prefer  the  old  plu'ase  of  King^ 
or  Queen.  Again,  if  we  are  to  make 
this  an  opportunity  to  convey  an  im- 
pression to  our  Indian  fellow-countiy^ 
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men,  let  qb  endeavour  to  oonyej  a  true 
one.  If  we  conyey  the  idea  of  personal 
role,  it  would  not  be  a  true  impression. 
The  Queen  governs  over  them,  as  over 
us,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons— -of  her  Parliament;  and  it 
woul^  not  be  right,  or  wise,  or  true  to  give 
a  notion  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  India 
that  in  her  dominion  they  would  have 
anything  approaching  a  personal  govern- 
ment. Another  reason  why  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  what  the  title  is  to  be 
is  the  possibility  of  what  may  be  omitted. 
If  there  is  any  change,  there  ought  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  colonies.  It  would 
be  a  slight  to  them  if  they  were  omitted. 
So  long  as  our  Sovereign  is  called  King 
or  Queen  of  Gbreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
they  were  included;  but  if  India  be 
picked  out  the  colonies  will  feel  that 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  mentioned.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  is  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical difficulty.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
under  the  impression  that  in  the  first 
year  of  this  century  a  Proclamation  was 
made  alluding  to  the  '*  dependencies." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  [Mr.  Dis- 
BAELi:  It  is  in  the  Act.]  What  is  in 
the  Act  is,  that  there  is  power  to  do  so 
if  the  King  should  think  fit.  The  Act 
Bays  that — 

«the  country  shall  pass  by  the  name  of  the 
XTnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Royal  style  and  title  appertaining 
to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies  should  be  so  as  by  our 
Royal  Proclamation  we  should  appoint.'' 

There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
dependencies  in  the  Proclamation,  and 
this  shows  practically  the  difficulty.  Of 
course,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  think  of  calling  our  vast  colonies 
now  **  dependencies,"  and  I  am  only 
pointing  this  out  as  a  practical  difficulty. 
A  difficulty,  I  suppose,  was  felt  at  the 
time  of  the  change  of  rule  in  India,  for 
the  Proclamation  there  alludes  to  both 
colonies  and  dependencies.  It  was  never 
issued  in  England  or  passed  by  the  Coim- 
cil  in  England;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
sent  here  for  approval  by  the  Council, 
and  I  find  it  in  Ine  Times  of  December  6, 
1 858.  It  is  a  Proclamation  by  the  Queen 
in  Council  to  the  Princes  and  pe<H)le  of 
India.  It  is  stated  to  be  by  the  **  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia;" and  I  think  it  is  desirable 


that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If 
after  this  India  was  added,  and  no  allu- 
sion made  to  the  great  colonies  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  i  think  there  would  be 
a  discontent,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  exist,  because  the  absence  of  it 

would  show  disloyalty.  

Sir  EDWAED  COLEBROOEE  de- 
sired  to  express  his  total  dissent  from 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
near  him  (Sir  George  Campbell),  and 
he  hoped  this  debate  would  not  close 
without  Her  Majesty's  Government 
giving  some  disavowal  to  the  proposal 
that,  in  assuming  this  new  title  they 
were  advising  the  Queen  to  assume  new 
powers  and  new  prerogatives  as  regarded 
the  Princes  of  India  which  the  Queen 
did  not  at  present  possess.  It  was  to 
be  very  much  deprecated  that  it  should 
go  forth  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  India  that  observations  had  been 
made  in  this  House  by  a  Gentleman 
having  a  large  acquaintance  with  India, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  advise 
Her  Majes^  to  assume  the  powers  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Having  some  know- 
ledge of  India  himself,  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  anything  of  the  kind, 
because  it  was  most  unadvisable  and 
dangerous.  Many  years  ago  a  certain 
doctrine  was  started  by  a  former  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  as  to  their  being 
Lords  Paramount  of  India,  which  had 
its  effect  in  the  assertion  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  cases  of  adoption. 
The  power  they  had  received  a  rude 
shock  in  the  Sepoy  War,  and  at  its 
close,  when  the  Government  of  India 
was  assumed  by  the  Soverei^  of  this 
country,  the  Government  of  the  day 
issued  a  Proclamation  disavowing  those 
doctrines,  and  announcing  that  the  rights 
of  succession  which  the  Native  Princes 
held  so  dear  would  be  respected.  That 
precedent  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  present  time.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  titles  of  Emperor  and 
King;  but  he  thought  the  people  of 
India  would  watch  the  matter  very 
closely  and  anxiously,  to  know  if  under 
it  any  extra  power  or  authority  was  as- 
sumed ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  House 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  this  new 
title,  a  Proclamation  ought  to  go  forth 
assuring  the  Native  Princes  and  the 
people  of  India  generally  that  no  more 
was  meant  by  the  title  than  the  words 
themselves  conveyed.    With  regard  to 
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a  word  or  two  about  it.  The  right  hon. 
GFentleman  had  said  truly  that  the 
Grown  of  this  Bealm  had  always  been 
held  to  be  Imperial,  in  order  to  meet 
the  idea  that  an  Emperor  held  power 
oyer  a  King ;  but  he  (Sir  George  Bowyer) 
apprehended  that  if  Her  Majesty  should 
decide  to  take  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  She  would  take  that  title  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  the 
Crown  of  England  was  called  Imperial, 
which  was  with  the  yiew  of  asserting 
that  that  Crown  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  any  other  country.  History  showed 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  was  derived 
firom  the  Boman  Empire — from  Ceesar ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  was 
that  of  a  King  over  other  Sangs,  a 
^tentate  who  had  for  subjects  tributary 
fangs.  This  seemed  to  him  to  meet 
the  difficulty  whi6h  had  been  raised. 
In  India  the  Queen  was  undoubtedly 
the  Sovereign  over  Sovereign  Princes. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  to  compare 
the  Princes  of  India  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  per- 
fectly right,  for  there  were  Eajahs  in 
India,  Sovereign  Princes,  whose  fami- 
lies went  back  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  whose  ancestors  had  always  been 
great  Princes  in  that  coimtry.  There 
were  other  Princes  whose  origin  was 
more  modem,  who  had  great  armies 
and  vast  territories— as,  for  example, 
Scindia.  The  idea  of  an  Emperor,  ^at 
of  King  over  Kings,  was  an  Oriental 
idea,  as  was  shown  by  the  title  Shah-in- 
Shah,  and  the  Queen  in  India  might 
well  be  called  a  Sovereign  over  Sove- 
reign Princes.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe).  Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman came  to  the  title  ''Queen  of 
England,"  and  he  was  so  difficult  to  be 
pleased  that  he  was  not  even  satisfied 
with  that.  He  said  that  what  was  pro- 
posed would  offend  the  Colonies.  But 
the  Sovereign's  title  had  never  been 
taken  from  the  Colonies.  Sovereign 
titles  also  were  mostly  taken  from  con- 
quest, and  we  had  Uiken  India  by  con- 
quest. Then  he  objected  to  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  "  but  he  (Sir 
George  Bowyer)  did  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  that  obstacle.  The 
Queen  might  be  called  **  Queen  of  Gb^at 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  Queen  of  Lidia."  This  would 

iSVr  George  Bowyer 


dispose  of  the  objection  which  had  been 
raised.  He  was  sure  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  title  by  Her  Majesty — be  it 
that  of  Queen  or  Empress — with  refer- 
ence to  India  would  give  great  satisfac- 
tion in  that  country.  It  would  give  the 
inhabitants  of  India  the  feeling  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  ruled  as  a  de- 
pendency acquired  by  conquest,  but  that 
both  the  Sovereign  and  people  of  Eng- 
land took  a  pride  in  that  great  East- 
em  dominion,  with  its  population  of 
240,000,000,  and  were  beginning  to  have 
a  deeper  interest  ii;  its  welfare.  The 
notion  of  governing  India  by  the  sword 
— at  one  time  a  necessity — ^was,  he 
hoped,  for  ever  abandoned,  while  he 
had  every  confidence  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  if  carried,  pre- 
ceded as  it  would  be  by  the  visit  of  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  to  India,  would  con- 
vince the  people  of  that  country  that  we 
were  anxious  that  our  rule  there  should 
be  one  of  strict  justice,  and  that  our  de- 
sire was  that  we  should  long  continue  to 
possess  her  to  be  an  honour  and  a  glory 
to  the  Imperial  Crown. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  I  merely  rise 
for  the  puipose  of  saying  that,  though 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  form  in  which 
this  Bill  is  brought  before  the  House — 
that  of  giving  power  to  the  Queen  to 
assume  what  title  She  may  think  fit — 
yet  I  venture  to  say  that  I  trust  the 
House  will  be  informed  before  the  second 
reading  what  the  title  will  be.  I  do  not 
think  mat  we  should  be  departing  fxora, 
our  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  that  we 
should  not  be  showing  due  deference  to 
Her  wishes — and,  indeed,  I  think  that 
we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  as  sub- 
jects— if,  in  a  matter  so  closely  connected 
with  our  position  as  subjects,  we  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinions  with  regard  to  this  title.  I 
confess  that  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
a  title  might  be  assumed  to  which  we 
might,  from  motives  of  loyalty,  feel  that 
we  ought  to  make  some  objection.  I 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  that 
the  word  ** Empress" — although  I  do 
not  know  that  either  the  Minister  or 
the  Crown  would  suggest  that  title — is 
a  word  not  very  suited  to  English  ideas, 
and  the  Imperial  idea  of  government  is 
not  one  very  pleasing  to  English  feelings. 
I  would  prefer  the  old  phrase  of  King^ 
or  Queen.  Again,  if  we  are  to  make 
this  an  opportunity  to  convey  an  im- 
pression to  our  Indian  fellow-countiy^ 
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men,  let  us  endeavour  to  convey  a  true 
one.  If  we  convey  the  idea  of  personal 
role,  it  would  not  be  a  true  impression. 
The  Queen  governs  over  them,  as  over 
us,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons— of  her  Parliament;  and  it 
would  not  be  right,  or  wise,  or  true  to  give 
a  notion  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  India 
that  in  her  dominion  they  would  have 
anything  approaching  a  personal  govern- 
ment. Another  reason  why  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  what  the  title  is  to  be 
is  the  possibility  of  what  may  be  omitted. 
If  there  is  any  change,  there  ought  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  colonies.  It  would 
be  a  slight  to  them  if  they  were  omitted. 
So  long  as  our  Sovereign  is  called  King 
or  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
they  were  included;  but  if  India  be 
picked  out  the  colonies  will  feel  that 
they  ouffht  at  least  to  be  mentioned.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  is  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical difficulty.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
imder  the  impression  that  in  the  first 
year  of  this  century  a  Proclamation  was 
made  alluding  to  the  '' dependencies." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  [Mr.  Dis- 
BAELi:  It  is  in  the  Act.]  What  is  in 
the  Act  is,  that  there  is  power  to  do  so 
if  the  King  should  think  fit.  The  Act 
says  that — 

"the  country  shall  pass  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Royal  style  and  title  appertaining 
to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  aependencies  should  be  so  as  by  our 
Koyal  Proclamation  we  should  appoint." 

There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
dependencies  in  the  Proclamation,  and 
this  shows  practically  the  difficulty.  Of 
course,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  think  of  calling  our  vast  colonies 
now  **  dependencies,"  and  I  am  only 
pointing  this  out  as  a  practical  difficulty. 
A  difficulty,  I  suppose,  was  felt  at  the 
time  of  the  change  of  rule  in  India,  for 
the  Proclamation  there  alludes  to  both 
oolonies  and  dependencies.  It  was  never 
issued  in  England  or  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  England;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
sent  here  for  approval  by  the  Council, 
and  I  find  it  in  I%e  Titne%  of  December  6, 
1 868.  It  is  a  Proclamation  by  the  Queen 
in  Council  to  the  Princes  and  people  of 
India.  It  is  stated  to  be  by  the  ''  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Oolonies  and  Dependencies  thereof  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia;" and  I  think  it  is  desirable 


that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If 
after  this  India  was  added,  and  no  allu- 
sion made  to  the  great  colonies  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  I  think  there  would  be 
a  discontent,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  exist,  because  the  absence  of  it 

would  show  disloyalty.  

SiE  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  de- 
sired to  express  his  total  dissent  &om 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
near  him  (Sir  George  Campbell),  and 
he  hoped  this  debate  would  not  dose 
without  Her  Majesty's  Government 
giving  some  disavowal  to  the  proposal 
that,  in  assuming  this  new  title  they 
were  advising  the  Queen  to  assume  new 
powers  and  new  prerogatives  as  regarded 
the  Princes  of  India  which  the  Queen 
did  not  at  present  possess.  It  was  to 
be  very  much  deprecated  that  it  should 
go  forth  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  India  that  observations  had  been 
made  in  this  House  by  a  Gentleman 
having  a  large  acquaintance  with  India, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  powers  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Having  some  know- 
ledge of  India  himself,  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  anything  of  the  kind, 
because  it  was  most  unadvisable  and 
dangerous.  Many  years  ago  a  certain 
doctrine  was  started  by  a  former  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  as  to  their  being 
Lords  Paramount  of  India,  which  had 
its  effect  in  the  assertion  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  cases  of  adoption. 
The  power  they  had  received  a  rude 
shock  in  the  Sepoy  War,  and  at  its 
close,  when  the  Government  of  India 
was  assumed  by  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  the  Government  of  the  day 
issued  a  Proclamation  disavowing  those 
doctrines,  and  announcing  that  the  rights 
of  succession  which  the  Native  Princes 
held  so  dear  would  be  respected.  That 
precedent  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  present  time.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  titles  of  Emperor  and 
King;  but  he  thought  the  people  of 
India  would  watch  the  matter  very 
closely  and  anxiously,  to  know  if  under 
it  any  extra  power  or  authority  was  as- 
sumed ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  House 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  this  new 
title,  a  Proclamation  ought  to  go  forth 
assuring  the  Native  Princes  and  the 
people  of  India  generally  that  no  more 
was  meant  by  the  title  than  the  words 
themselves  conveyed.    With  regard  to 
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the  Native  Princes,  of  whom  his  hon. 
Friend  had  spoken  so  slightingly,  and 
almost  contemptuously —  [Sir  Oeoboe 
Campbell  :  No,  no !] — well,  perhaps  he 
meant  to  compliment  them  by  comparing 
them  to  Lord  Lome.  These  Native 
Princes  held  their  rights  under  treaties 
by  which  they  entered  into  volimtary 
engagements  with  the  British  Goyem- 
ment,  and  which  placed  them,  it  was 
true,  in  a  certain  position  of  dependency; 
bnt  they  were  as  much  the  champions  of 
their  rights  and  held  them  as  dearly  as 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  do  the 
liberties  they  enjoy.  Nothing  was  more 
to  be  deprecated  than  our  assuming 
power  beyond  these  treaties. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE,  while  no  one 
was  more  anxious  that  everything  should 
be  done  to  secure  and,  if  possible,  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  Her  Majesty's  tities, 
hoped  nothing  would  be  done  to  disturb, 
directiy,  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  way, 
the  title  by  which  the  Queen  and  Her 
Majesty's  predecessors  had  been  long 
honoured  as  Kings  and  Queens  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  remembered  that 
in  1850,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  a  new  coinage,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  abridge  the  titie  of  Her  Majesty.  It 
was  sufficient  at  that  time  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  change  that 
was  contemplated,  in  order  to  induce 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  curtailing  Her  Majesty's  titie 
as  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  un- 
doubtedly Imperial  by  the  titie  of  cen- 
turies. Nothing  could  add  to  its  force, 
and  it  could  only  lose  by  being  tampered 
with.  Whatever  additional  titles  Her 
Majesty  mi^ht  be  advised  to  assume,  he 
trusted  that  Her  Mmesty's  present  titie 
to  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
"  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  would  remain  inviolate. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  it  was  some- 
what premature  to  discuss  the  Bill.  It 
was  quite  true  that  so  far  they  had  had 
no  proposal  that  the  new  title  should 
be  Empress  of  India,  but  that  would  be 
the  question  of  interest.  If  the  title  of 
Empress  was  combined  with  that  of 
Queen,  they  would  have  to  consider  what 
those  terms  meant.  If  they  had  the  same 
meaning,  one  or  the  other  must  be  su- 
perfluous; but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had  different  and  opposing  mean- 
ings, the  one  must  contraoict  the  other. 

Sir  Edwari  CoUhroohe 


We  need  not  go  back  to  the  history  of 
the  words  in  order  to  find  out  their 
meaning,  because  the  people  of  this 
country  would  be  content  to  take  their 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  meaning — 
namely,  that  "  King  "  or  **  Queen  " 
was  a  constitutional  titie,  and  that 
"  Emperor  "  or  '*  Empress  "  was  a 
despotic  titie.  Consequentiy,  to  add 
** Empress"  to  the  titie  of  me  British 
Queen  would  be  derogatory  to  her.  He 
sincerely  hoped  it  would  not  be  at- 
tempted, and  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  that  it  would 
be  a  slight  and  an  insult  to  our  great 
colonies  if  we  took  up  India  and  left 
the  others  out  altogetiier.  He  should, 
indeed,  be  surprised  if  the  colonies  did 
not  regard  such  an  attempt  with  great 
indignation.  If  they  did  not,  it  would 
mean  that  ^.they  cared  little  about  us. 
He  would  suggest  that  Her  Majesty's 
titie  shotdd  be  ''  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  and  South  AMca."  That 
titie  might  be  inconvenientiy  lengthy; 
but  it  would  not  insult  either  of  our 
colonies. 

Me.  DISRAELI :  The  ridit  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe)  himself  must  have 
felt  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  last 
remarks,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  House.  There 
was  one  feature  about  them  which 
did  not  surprise  me,  and  that  was  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  contemplated, 
as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  that  we 
shotdd  one  day  lose  India.  He  is  the 
only  right  hon.  Gentieman  in  the  House 
who  would  have  offered  an  argument  of 
that  kind.  The  right  hon.  Gentieman  is 
a  prophet,  but  he  is  always  a  prophet  of 
evil.  Whether  retaining  our  rule  in 
India,  or  attacking  a  war  in  Abyssinia, 
I  am  always  prepared  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  a  prophecy  of  the 
dark-coming  fortunes  of  this  prosperous 
country.  Then,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  precedents  are  against 
us.  He  says  that  the  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  had  to  consider 
the  state  of  India,  and  the  Government 
of  Lord  Derby,  which  had  to  construct 
the  new  Constitution  for  India,  both  de- 
clined taking  the  step  which  I  have  to- 
night asked  the  House  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  take.  But  is  it  not  obviooa 
that  there  were  ample  and  sufficient  rei^ 
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sons  why  the  Ministries  of  LordPalmer- 
ston  and  Lord  Derby  should  not  have 
considered  it  then  expedient  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  take  a  step 
of  this  kind  ?  Why,  wnen  our  swords 
were  reeking  with  carnage  in  termin- 
ating a  mutiny  of  almost  unequalled 
magnitude,  that  certainly  was  not  a 
period  when  we  could  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  make  an  addition  to  Her  titles. 
Though  X  did  not  care  to  mention  the 
subject,  that,  of  course,  was  the  reason 
why,  in  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Derby,  we  did  not  take  the  step  which 
we  for  some  time  considered.  Tnen  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  his  last  obser- 
vation was  one  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  of  a  most  serious  charac- 
ter. That  was  as  to  the  slur  we  are  now 
putting  on  the  colonies  by  the  course  I 
am  indicating  by  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill.  We  need  not  now  ^o  into  any  ar- 
gument, after  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  has  said,  on  the  language  of 
the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Proclamation. 
It  turns  out,  as  was  my  first  impression, 
that  by  the  provision  in  the  Act  of 
Union  Parliament  enabled  the  Sovereign 
to  proclaim  his  style  and  title  for  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Lreland  and  its  dependencies.  But  I  was 
first  met  by  a  denial  that  that  language 
was  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  LOWE:  I  said  there  was  nothing 
about  it  in  the  Proclamation. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  When  the  King, 
who  had  to  carry  into  effect  the  provision 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  considered 
what  was  the  style  and  title  which  would 
adequately  and  completely  represent  his 
position  as  a  Sovereign,  he  described 
nimself  as  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  because 
the  dependencies  were  contained  in  that 
title,  because  he  felt  that  the  colonies  were 
contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Therefore,  as  to  the  alleged  slur,  I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  slur  to 
introduce  the  names  of  the  colonies  into 
this  Bill.  It  would  be  a  slur  to  tell  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  and  the  men  of  New 
Zealand — "  You  are  to  create  a  specific 
title  for  the  Sovereign,  and  are  not  to 
rank  amongst  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  (}reat  Britain  and 
Ireland."  Considering  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  our  colonies  and  the 
United  Kingdom^<x>nsidering  that  this 
House  of  Parliament  is  strengtbened  and 


enlightened  by  several  Gentlemen  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  colonies 
— it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  colo- 
nial fellow-subjects  misconceive  the  spirit 
in  which  we  are  proposing  to  legislate ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  would 
be  great  cause  of  complaint  if  we  drew  a 
line  and  made  a  distinction  between 
those  of  Her  M^esty's  subjects  who  live 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  tbose  who 
are  to  be  found  in  Canada  or  elsewhere. 
Still  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I 
would  make  a  remark,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Lanarkshire 
(Sir  Edward  Colebrooke),  with  regard 
to  the  possible  misconception  of  our  pro- 
posal by  the  Indian  Princes.  I  have  no 
fear  of  that.  Certainly,  this  Bill  is  not 
brought  in  merely  to  gratify  the  Indian 
Princes;  but  wi^  a  conviction  that  it 
will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
many  millions  of  people  who  in  India 
obey  the  rule  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
but  I  may  say,  that  we  happen  to 
know  that,  as  far  as  any  particular  class 
in  India  is  concerned,  it  is  the  Native 
Princes  who  will  be  peculiarly  gratified 
if  this  step  is  taken.  I  must  still  de- 
scribe them  as  a  numerous  body  of 
Sovereign  Princes.  The  statement  that 
some  are  of  very  great  antiquity  I  was 
suiprised  to  hear  doubted,  for  it  is 
a  subject  which  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration. Others,  it  may  be,  are  of  more 
recent  orig^;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  possess  large  armies,  vast 
treasures,  capital  cities,  and  millions  of 
subjects.  During  the  visit  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  In£a  these  Princes  have 
been  brought  very  much  together  at 
courtly  festivals  and  on  occasions  when 
His  Koyal  Highness  has  held  investi- 
tures of  knighUy  orders.  These  last  as- 
semblies have,  more  than  the  merely 
festival  occasions,  brought  the  Princes 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  Crown  ; 
and  while  they  have  felt  proud  to  be  the 
feudatories  of  a  great  Power,  they  have 
felt  anxious  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  bring  them  more  closely 
into  union  with  the  Crown.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  to  the  Indian  Princes  this 
course  which  we  suggest  will  be  most 
ffratifyinfi^.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  deprecates  any  change  in  the 
titles  of  Her  Majesty ;  but  I  would  re- 
mind him  that  the  present  Bill,  so  far 
from  making  any  change,  would  merely 
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enable  Her  Majesty  to  add  to  the  titles 
She  at  present  possesses — therefore,  the 
fears  of  my  hon.  Friend  hare  no  founda- 
tion. I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  introduce  this  Bill.  Of 
course,  every  observation  that  has  been 
made  will  receive  grQ.ve  and  sincere  at- 
tention on  our  part ;  but  it  is  because  we 
are  convinced  iJiat  it  is  a  matter  of  high 

folicy  that  this  step  should  be  taken  that 
press  upon  the  House  for  permission  to 
introduce  this  Bill,  and  to  aisk  that  it  be 
now  read  the  first  time. 

Me.  BRIGHT:  I  do  not  intend  to 
add  a  word  to  the  debate  on  this  subject, 
which  has  been  so  interesting ;  but  the 
question  which  has  been  asked  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  as  to  whether 
the  G-ovemment  will  state  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  done  before  the  Bill  comes 
to  a  second  reading,  is  an  important  one, 
to  which  no  answer  has  been  given.  I 
think  hon.  Members  who  are  quite 
willing  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  hon.  Members  who  think  nothing  is 
necessary,  will  be  equally  anxious  to 
know  what  is  intended  to  be  done  before 
they  pass  the  Bill.  For  what  we  are 
doing  affects,  no  doubt,  the  sentiment  of 
the  people,  not  only  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  affects  also,  not  only  those  who 
are  now  living,  but  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
House  is  entitled  to  know  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  done  before  it  passes  a  Bill 
giving  the  power  to  do  something  in 
regard  to  a  matter  which  we  deem,  to  be 
of  considerable  importance. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  I  would  just  point 
out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  if 
I  give  the  information  which  he  requires 
-—1  do  not  say,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  will  or  will  not ;  but  I  am 
now  speaking  abstractedly  on  the  point 
— if  I  give  the  information  whicli  he 
requires,  we  shall  not  pass  a  Bill 
enabling  Her  Majesty  to  use  and  assume 
titles  which  She  thinks  expedient ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  bind- 
ing Her  Majesty  down  to  use  only  that 
one  we  shall  have  passed.  It  is  quite 
imusual  to  take  that  course ;  it  was  not 
taken  in  the  former  instances  to  which  I 
have  adverted ;  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
vasion of  the  just  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
rudely  touched.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  well  known  that  Her   Majesty  has 
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hitherto  exercised  her  Prerogative  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  and  I  will  only 
say  at  present  that  I  hope  the  House 
will  allow  the  Bill  to  be  introduced. 

Mb.  PERCY  WYNDHAM  said,  he 
thought  that  as  Queen  was  the  title  held 
by  Her  Majesty  as  the  head  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  State  with  a  Constitutional 
Government,  She  ought  to  be  styled 
Empress  of  India  where  the  Govern- 
ment was  despotic.  In  Austria,  Francis 
Joseph  was  Emperor — for  there  his  Gt)- 
vemment  was  a  despotism — ^but  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Constitution  of  which  differed 
very  materially  from  that  of  Austria,  he 
was  King.  India  was  not  a  representa- 
tive Government,  but  a  Government  of 
Lieutenant  Governors  and  Commis- 
sioners not  elected  by  the  people  of 
India. 

Mb.  GOLDSMII)  begged  to  say,  that 
the  Government  of  Austria  was  no  more 
a  despotic  Government  than  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  England. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  enable  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to 
make  an  addtion  to  the  Ro3ral  Style  and  Titles 
appHBitaining  to  the  Impenal  Grown  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cross,  Mr.  Attornby  General,  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton. 

MEBCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL-.[Bill  49.] 
{Sir  Charles  Adderlep,  Mr.  Edtoard  Stanhope.) 

8E00ND  BEADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Charles  Adderley.) 

Mb.  BATHBONE  said,  he  thought 
hon.  Members  might  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  were  approaching  this 
difficult  and  intricate  subject  in  a  state 
of  feeling  admirably  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  dis- 
cussion, so  far,  had  been  generally 
marked  by  an  evident  desire  to  approach 
the  subject  with  fetir  argument  and 
without  the  introduction  of  irritating 
language.  No  one  could  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  seeing  how  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  they  had  in<juired  into  and 
weighed  all  the  considerations  that  ought 
to  fi^ect  legislation ;  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  all  those  who 
understood  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
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question  to  know  that  the  Gbvemment 
had  taken  their  stand  on  the  sound 
principle  of  English  legislation — that  a 
shipowner  was  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
his  business  with  the  freedom  enjoyed 
in  other  trades,  but  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  use  he  made  of  his  freedom. 
Had  anybody  supposed  it  possible  to 
combine  the  two  incompatible  prin- 
ciples of  minute  Goyemment  inter- 
ference and  direction  and  shipowners' 
responsibility,  their  minds  must  by 
that  time  hare  been  disabused  of 
the  notion.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  had  himself  fully 
and  frankly  admitted  the  impossibility 
of  this  double  responsibility.  He  stated 
plainly  that  if  the  system  of  Goyernment 
Buryeys  and  load-Hne  which  he  adyo- 
cated  were  adopted.  He  (Mr.  Bathbone) 
would  use  his  own  words — 

« In  the  absence  of  proved  subsequent  neglect, 
of  co;ur8e  it  should  relieve  from  responsibility, 
as  also  a  properly  ascertained  and  determined 
load-line  should  relieve  from  responsibility  for 
overloading  if  that  line  is  not  submerged.  We 
have  practically  asserted  the  responsibility  of 
the  slupowner  when  we  require  him  to  repair 
his  ship,  and  when  we  define  the  point  beyond 
which  he  shall  not  load,  and  to  talk  ther^ore  of 
holding  him  responsible  if  accident  occurs  even 
while  these  requirements  are  complied  with,  is 
unreasonable  and  absurd." 

Many  shipowners  were  at  first  inclined 
to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  relieye 
them  from  responsibility  on  condition  of 
their  compliance  with  certain  minute  but 
clearly  laid-down  regulations ;  but  they 
soon  saw  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
impossible  for  Gt)yernment  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  if  it  did,  it  would  ineyitably 
lead  step  by  step  to  such  an  amount  and 
detail  of  Ooyemment  interference — such 
a  gradual  and  ineyitable  tightening  the 
iron  machinery  of  Goyernment  control — 
that  would  crush  the  yery  life  out  of  the 
trade,  and  utterly  preyent  improyement 
and  progress.  Suppose  the  Goyernment 
suryey  giyen  and  the  Goyernment  load- 
line  fixed,  and  a  certificate  of  seaworthi- 
ness granted  to  the  loaded  ship,  Goyern- 
ment would  haye  dealt  with  a  yery  small 
portion,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  by  no 
means  the  most  important  portion,  of  the 
elements  of  safety  for  a  snip.  Goyern- 
ment had  already  ample  powers  to  stop 
cases  of  yery  exoessiye  and  conspicuous 
oyerloading,  and,  short  of  such  yery  ex- 
ceesiye  and  conspicuous  oyerioading,  the 
way  in  which  a  cargo  was  stowed  was  of 


far  more  importance  to  the  safety  of  a 
ship  than  the  exact  depth  to  which  she 
was  loaded.  Was  it  intended  that  Goyern- 
ment officials  were  to  watch  the  stowage 
of  eyery  ship  and  to  certify  that  it  was 
properly  done;  because,  if  not,  would 
not  the  other  certificate  that  the  ship  was 
properly  loaded,  because  her  Goyernment 
load-line  was  not  submerged,  have  the 
ineyitable  tendency  of  setting  at  r^t  the 
consciences  of  shipowners  and  the  yigi- 
lance  of  the  underwriters,  the  shipper  of 
cargo,  the  sailor,  and  the  surveyor, 
whose  interested  yigilance  was  far  more 
efifectiye  than  any  Goyernment  control  ? 
The  inyestigations  made  during  the 
Becess  had  clearly  shown  the  danger 
which  must  result  from  a  general  adop- 
tion of  Goyernment  suryeys.  On  tlus 
point  he  could  refer  with  confidence  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  who,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  Mercantile  com- 
munity, was  now  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  that  Board.  They  had 
yisited  together  during  the  Eecess 
several  of  the  seaports,  and  had  ex- 
amined sailors,  captains,  surveyors,  en- 
gineers, machine  makers,  shipbuilders, 
and  shipowners,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
them  to  endorse  his  statement  that  from 
the  evidence  of  those  persons  the  surveys 
of  passeneer  ships  xmder  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  prevented  the  safest,  the  most 
economical,  the  most  effective,  and  the 
best  form  of  ship  and  machinery  being 
adopted.  They  stated  further  that  they 
had  been  repeatedly  compelled,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  demands  of  the  surveyors, 
to  do  that  which  they  did  not  consider 
was  the  most  desirable  for  the  safety  or 
the  efficiency  of  the  vessel.  This  evi- 
dence came  from  men  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful shipping  companies  in  the  Kingdom ; 
and  if  men  in  their  position,  with  wealth 
and  influence  at  their  back,  and  able, 
therefore,  to  hold  their  own  with  ex- 
ceptional vigour  aeainst  the  Government 
requirements,  had  been  hampered  bj 
them,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
system  upon  the  less  wealthy  rising  set 
of  shipowners  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
improyement  and  progress  ?  One  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  present  Bill 
was  that  which  gave  a  prompt  appeal 
from  the  surveyor's  decision  to  skilled 
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referees  in  doubtful  cases ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  there  was  such  an  appeal  would 
tend  to  make  the  surveyors  more  careful, 
and   their  decisions,  when    confirmed, 
would  carry  much  more  weight  with  the 
shipping  community.     Carrying  public 
opinion  with  them,  their  work  would  be 
not  only  more  easily,  but  more  efltectually 
done.     The  hon.   Member    for  Derby 
offered  the  option  of  compulsory  classi- 
fication, and  perhaps  the  most  practical 
answer  to  that  suggestion  was,  that  the 
largest  and  most  important  steamship 
owners  declined  to  class  their  ships  at  all. 
Out  of  over  750,000  tons  of  the  leading 
steamship  lines  which  were  represented 
by  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  As- 
sociation—  an  association   representing 
one-third  of  the  whole  steam  tonnage 
of  the  Kingdom — over  400,000  tons  were 
not  classed  in  any  public  register.     The 
reason  for  that  was,  not  because  the 
owners  wished  to  build  ships  inferior  in 
strength  or  quality  to  Lloyd's  require- 
ments, but  because  they  wished  to  build 
them  in  a  different  and  superior  manner, 
and  to  have  their  hands  free  to  intro- 
duce such  improvements  as  they  thought 
desirable,  without  having  to  consult  the 
Committee  of  either  Lloyd's  or  of  the 
Liverpool  Registry  as  to  whether  they 
might  do  so  or  not.  Besides  those  Liver- 
pool steamers,  those  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  and  of  the  Boyal 
Mail  Company,  and  other  large  London 
lines  were  unclassed.     That  was  a  prac- 
tical assertion  of  great  authority  and 
weight  that  compulsory  classification  was 
not  desirable.     Could  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  shown  that  the  great  loss  of 
life  at  sea  which  had  so  naturally  ex- 
cited public  interest  would  be  prevented 
by  classifying  the  whole  shipping  of  this 
country  ?  From  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  it  appeared  that  there  were 
in  six  years  5,316  lives  lost  by  ships 
where  the  cause  of  loss  was  ascertained ; 
but  of  these  5,153,  or  97  per  cent,  were 
lost  in  vessels  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  were  seaworthy,  and 
only  163  were  lost  in  vessels  from  un- 
seaworthiness.   Besides  these  lives  lost 
from  known  causes,  there  were  5,345 
lost  in  missing  ships,  the  cause  being 
imknown,   and  of  these  4,223,   nearly 
four-fifbhs,  were  lost  in  classed  ships, 
and  only  1,122  in  unclassed  ships.     It 
was,  therefore,  clear  either  that  the  great 
bulk  of  these  missing  ships  were  not 
lost  through  unseaworthiness,  or,  if  they 
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were,  that  classification  was  no  security 
against  it.    Lloyd's,  the  Liverpool  Re- 
gistry, and  the  Bureau  Veritas  were  all 
very  well  managed,   and  most  useful 
societies  as  voluntary  societies,  and  would 
be  generally  used  by  shipowners  where 
there  was  no  great  change  or  improve- 
ment going  on  in  the  model  or  machi- 
nery of  ships ;  but  to  make  their  rules 
compulsory  would  impede  progress,  and 
could  have  very  little  effect  on  loss  of  life 
at  sea.   But  it  might  be  justly  contended 
that  those  who  represented  shipping  com- 
munities ought  not  to  be  content  with 
merely    demonstrating    the    dangerous 
tendency  of  proposals  for  legislation,  but 
should  show  plainly  what  they  thought 
could  be  done  to  diminish  unnecessary 
loss  of  life  at  sea.  Li  what  he  was  about 
to  say  he  might  assume  that  everybody 
interested  in  merchant  shipping  had  read 
or  would  read  the  admirable  article  in  the 
last  Quarterly  Review,  for  it  contained,  in 
the  shortest  space  possible,  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  facts  and  principles 
of  legislation  concerning  shipping.     It 
was  evidently  written  by  one  who  had 
made  the  matter  the  studv  of  his  life, 
and  who   viewed  it  not  nrom  a  ship- 
owner's, but  from  an  official  and  execu- 
tive point  of  view.    Clause  3  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  a  repetition  of  the   misde- 
meanour clause  of  last  Session,  wotddhave 
a  most  beneficial  effect  in  saving  life.    It 
would  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
most  thoughtless  that  it  was  a  crime 
wilfully,  or  by  criminal  negligence,  to 
send  an  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea,  and 
the  effect  of  that  on  public  opinion  would 
be  more  powerful  than  the  deterrent 
effect  of  that  clause  itself.    But  there 
were  undoubtedly  some  trades  in  which 
there  had  been  unnecessary  loss  of  life, 
to  which  we  might  with  advantage  direct 
our  attention.    These  were,  principally, 
the  export  trade  of  dead  weight---ooal 
and  iron — ^from  this  country,   and  the 
import  trade  of  grain  and  timber  into 
this  country.     Now,  with  regard  to  the 
outward  trades  of  iron  and  coal,  as  they 
started  from  ports  in  this  country,  the 
legislation  of  1871  and  1873,  with  that 
of  last  Session,  gave  ample  power  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  deal  wi^  them,  and 
survey  and  stop  any  ships  that  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  were  either  defective 
or  overladen,  and  all  that  was  needed 
now  was  good    administration   rather 
than  fresh  legislation.  Again,  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  last  Session  dealing  with 
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the  grain  trade,  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Heed), 
enacted  what  was  requisite  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  what  was  now  required  was 
such  arrangement  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  that  it  should  be  effec- 
tual. But  with  respect  to  deck-cargoes 
of  timber,  he  was  not  sure  whether  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
further  than  the  proposal  of  the  G-ovem- 
ment ;  for,  from  all  connected  with  the 
trade  whom  he  had  been  able  to  consult 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  received  but 
one  opinion — that  the  great  loss  of  life 
in  the  timber  trade  arose  from  carrying 
deck  cargoes  in  the  winter  season ;  and 
they  all  agreed  in  thinking  that  if  the 
law  could  be  made  to  affect  all,  so  as  to 
put  all  ships,  foreign  as  well  as  British, 
on  the  same  footing,  deck  cargoes  of 
timber  ought  to  be  prohibited  altogether 
in  the  winter  season.  That,  however, 
was  a  matter  for  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee, and  when  the  Bill  got  there,  he 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
how  the  object  sought  might  be  obtained 
by  a  clause  not  open  to  the  objection 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby.  Before  sitting  down,  he 
must  try  to  get  rid  of  certain  confused 
ideas  which  seemed  to  have  possessed 
the  minds  of  many  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  ships  and  shipowners.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pembroke  that  it  was  most  undesirable 
to  speak  of  shipowners  as  if  they  were 
better  than,  or  in  any  respect  different 
from,  the  rest  of  humanity;  but,  argu- 
ing the  question  solely  upon  the  most 
plain,  clear,  and  pure  self-interest,  it 
was  a  most  extraordinary  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  great  body  of  respect- 
able shipowners  were  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  owners  of  unseaworthy  ships 
or  overladen  ships  from  interference  or 
punishment,  and  that  all  shipowners  must 
be  regarded  in  this  matter  as  biased 
witnesses,  whose  opinion  and  testimony 
were  to  be  received  with  hesitation,  as 
men  whose  aim  and  interest  would  be 
to  throw  a  shield  over  the  culprits.  So 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  we  could 
not  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  respect- 
able shipowners  than,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prevent  unseaworthy  ships  being  sent 
to  sea  and  to  cause  them  to  be  broken 
up,  or,  failing  that,  to  drive  them  under 
foreign  flags ;  for,  if  they  were  to  sail 
at  aU,  they  had  far  better,  in  the  in- 


terests of  British  honest  shipowners,  sail 
under  a  foreign  flag.  An  unseaworthy 
ship  under  the  British  flag  injured  the 
British  shipowner  in  three  different 
ways.  It  exposed  him  to  an  unfair 
competition ;  it  increased  the  insurance 
which  he  had  to  pay,  for  the  under- 
writers so  regulated  their  premiums  that 
the  ships  which  went  habitually  safely 
paid  for  the  ships  that  were  lost ;  and, 
thirdly,  an  unseaworthy  ship  under  the 
British  flag  degraded  the  British  flag, 
and  to  that  extent  put  it  to  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competition  with  other  nations. 
But  while  we  must  do  all  we  could  by 
wise  and  sound  legislation,  based  on  the 
principles  that  were  applied  to  other 
trades,  to  make  our  shipping  as  safe  as 
possible,  we  must  be  carefd  lest,  by 
unsound  legislation  and  excessive  inter- 
ference, we  drove  the  heavy  trades  which 
were  in  their  nature  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  other  trades  under  a 
foreign  flag.  If  we  did  this  we  should 
cause  two  evils — we  should  drive  these 
trades  from  under  the  British  flag,  out 
of  the  reach,  therefore,  of  that  reason- 
able and  wise  legislation  and  control 
which  might  be  productive  of  great 
benefit ;  we  should  thereby  increase  the 
risk  to  life  which  we  were  attempting  to 
prevent,  and  we  should  lose  to  this 
country  trades  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  prosperity  and  maritime 
safety.  It  was  in  these  heavy  trades, 
carried  on  in  sailing  ships,  that  we  made 
good  sailors.  The  work  of  a  large 
passenger  steamer,  or  a  Government 
steamer,  containing  everything  that 
human  ingenuity  and  great  wealtib  could 
provide  to  make  her  safe  and  effective, 
with  its  minute  division  of  labour,  was 
no  school  for  seamanship,  energy,  or 
resource.  It  was  the  practice  of  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  larger  steamship 
owners  not  to  take  even  as  a  first  mate, 
with  a  view  to  his  ultimately  becoming 
a  captain  of  a  steamer,  any  man  who 
had  not  served  for  a  certain  time  as 
captain  of  a  sailing  vessel.  As  in  former 
times,  so  now,  it  was  the  much-abused 
sailing  ships  of  the  north-east  of  Eng- 
land that  turned  out  the  finest  seamen 
the  world  could  produce.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam  had  brought  with  it  dangers 
in  this  respect,  which  were  the  subject 
of  constant  anxiety  to  careful  steamship 
owners — and  the  danger  had  not  been 
unfelt  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  Considering 
the  large  and  varied  interests  which  he 
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represented,  he  hoped  hehad  not  intruded 
unreasonably  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  had  tried  to  show  that,  in 
the  legislation  which  was  desirable  to 
prevent  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea, 
it  was  not  necessary — nay,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous — to  deviate  from  the  Eng- 
lish principles  of  leaving  the  action  and 
energy  of  our  citizens  free  and  unfettered 
by  minute  Government  direction  ;  but 
holding  them  to  a  strict  account  for  the 
use  of  that  freedom,  when  they  injured 
or  attempted  to  injure  others  thereby. 
He  had  spoken  with  some  confidence, 
for  he  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
gain  from  practical  men  of  all  kinds  the 
results  of  their  experience  ;  and  the 
answers  to  these  inquiries  had  been  so 
uniform  that  he  had  acquired  an  almost 
certainty  that  the  line  taken  by  the  Oo- 
vernment  in  their  Bill  was  wise,  states- 
manlike, safe,  and  much  more  likely  to 
be  effective  than  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  Continental  plan  of  Government 
surveys  and  minute  interference,  which 
those  who  had  tried  it  admitted  to  have 
failed. 

Mb.  GOEST  said,  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  regret  in  the  country 
that  the  Government  had  not  dealt  with 
that  part  of  the  law  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping which  regulated  the  relations 
between  seamen  and  their  employers. 
These  relations  were  embodied  in  a  code 
of  laws  which  was  at  once  very  peculiar 
and  very  stringent.  This  code  was  con- 
solidated in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
of  last  year,  and  underwent  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.  Several  Amendments  were 
introduced  into  it,  and  many  of  its  more 
stringent  provisions  were  only  carried  by 
narrow  majorities.  Towards  the  close  of 
last  Session,  Parliament  passed  two  most 
important  measures,  by  which  the  gene- 
ral relations  between  employers  and 
employed  were  placed  on  an  entirely 
new  footing,  and  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Government  intended  to  legis- 
late on  Merchant  Shipping  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  apply  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  those  Acts,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  merchant  seamen.  It 
was  evident  that  in  order  to  maintain 
life  at  sea  men  must  be  subjected  to  cer- 
tain rules  and  discipline.  Sailors  causing 
loss  of  life  or  serious  injury  to  property 
by  deserting  should  be  subjected  to 
penalties  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  5th  section  of  the  Conspi- 
racy Act,  1875,  and  therefore  the  only 
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excuse  for  special  legislation  was  to  stop 
desertion  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
danger  to  life  or  property.  If  any  work- 
man, except  a  seaman,  broke  a  contract  he 
could  only  be  sued  for  damages  in  a  civil 
Court;  but  a  seaman  who  deserted, 
although  that  was  simply  breach  of  con- 
tract, was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  on 
summary  conviction  for  three  months 
with  hard  labour,  and  to  forfeit  all  his 
effects  left  on  board,  and  all  the  wages 
he  had  earned.  Again,  if  a  seamen  were 
absent  frt>m  his  ship,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  24  hours  before  his  ship  was 
due  to  sail,  he  could  be  sent  to  prison 
for  10  weeks,  forfeiting  his  wages  to  the 
extent  of  two  days'  pay.  Many  other 
illustrations  could  be  given  of  the  strin- 
gent and  peculiar  penalties  to  which 
seamen  were  subject.  Would  Parlia- 
ment venture  to  impose  on  any  other 
class  of  workmen  penalties  of  this  kind 
for  breach  of  contract  ?  But  the  objec- 
tion to  the  law  was  trifling  in  comparison 
to  the  objection  to  the  procedure  by 
which  it  was  enforced — a  procedure  to 
which  we  did  not  subject  our  criminals. 
A  seaman  found  absenting  himself  with- 
out leave  might  be  arrested  by  a  master 
or  mate,  or  any  other  person,  without 
warrant,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
him  before  a  magistrate,  unless  he  re- 
quired it.  That  need  not  be  done  then, 
however,  if  no  justice  of  the  peace  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  place  where  he  was 
apprehended.  He  might  at  once  be 
taken  by  main  force  on  board  ship  and 
compelled  to  fulfil  his  duties.  Would 
they  empower  any  other  class  of  em- 
ployers to  enforce  performance  of  con- 
tract by  so  tyrannical  a  procedure?  There 
was  another  reason  why  these  laws  ought 
to  be  amended.  A  seaman  might  be  seized 
in  the  colonies,  in  spite  of  any  colonial 
legislation ;  so  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  mate  of  any  ship  to  cause  the  most 
serious  complications  between  the  mother 
country  and  a  colony  whose  laws  on  the 
subject  of  merchant  seamen  were  more 
enlightened  than  our  own.  Seamen 
were  as  respectable  a  class  and  as  much 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  as 
any  other  class  in  the  country,  and  he 
believed  they  would  never  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner  if  they  had  had 
the  same  electoral  influence  as  other 
working  men.  If,  however,  they  were 
as  degraded  as  some  people  alleg^,  it 
might  easily  be  shown  that  the  class 
laws  to  whidi  they  were  subject  tended 
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to  bring  about  sack  a  result.  He,  there- 
fore, hoped  the  Government  would,  in 
Committee,  introduce  a  code  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  relations  between  merchant 
seamen  and  their  employers  which  should 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  day,  and  carry 
out,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  House  and  the  country 
adopted  last  year. 

Mb.  a.  P££L  said,  in  common  with 
eveiy  other  hon.  Member,  he  could  not 
but  rejoice  that  at  last  they  saw  the 
prospect  of  the  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 
The  House,  he  was  sure,  was  now  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  calm 
spirit,  without  respect  to  party,  and  with 
a  sole  view  to  the  welfare  of  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  He  held  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Government  survey,  to  the 
extent  which  some  proposed,  would 
weaken  the  responsibility  of  the  ship- 
owner, and  as  the  principle  of  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  shipowner,  which  was  the 
one  they  had  in  view,  had  been  asserted 
in  the  Bill,  he  was  anxious  that  nothing 
should  be  said  that  would  tend  to  impair 
its  application  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
Government,  however,  seemed  to  doubt 
the  application  of  their  own  principles, 
for  they  had  filled  the  Bill  with  clauses 
that  showed  they  mistrusted  the  ship- 
owner, and  wished  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  that  for  which  they  said  he  was 
responsible.  In  dividing  the  country 
into  districts  under  Wreck  Commission- 
ers the  Government,  he  believed,  were 
following  the  advice  of  a  gentleman 
well  known  at  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
O'Dowd);  but  he  could  have  wished 
they  had  followed  that  gentleman's 
advice  a  little  further  and  abolished 
advance  notes,  which  were  a  cause  of 
improvidence,  and  of  so  many  ships 
roing  to  sea  with  drunken  crews. 
/'  Hear,  hear ! "  and  **  No,  no ! "]    He 

Lew  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  believed  the  system  of  advance 
notes  might  be  very  safely  done  away 
with,  or  at  least  modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  no  longer  a  main  source  of  the 
vice  and  misery  of  the  seaman.  The 
question  of  laying  down  rules  for  the 

S roper  loading  of  ships  was  one  of  such 
ifficulty  that  the  idea  which  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
summoning  a  conference  of  experts  in 
order  to  determine  the  general  instruc- 


tions to  be  issued  to  inspectors  as  a 

fuide  on  the  subject  was  almost  amusing, 
udges  of  the  highest  character  enter- 
tained widely  different  opinions  on  this 
question.  Even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  had  not  been  quite 
clear  on  the  subject  before  the  House. 

Mb.  plimsoll,  in  explanation,  said, 
that  he  held  that  no  particular  rule 
should  be  laid  down,  but  that  each  ship 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  her  case. 

Mb.  a.  peel  said,  that  as  regarded 
the  proposed  Superior  Court,  to  which 
appeals  might  be  made  from  the  deci- 
sions of  surveyors,  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  ground  for  complaint; 
but  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Court 
of  Inquiry,  supplemental  to  the  present 
Court  of  Justices  assisted  by  assessors, 
he  thought  the  essential  difficulty  of  the 
case  still  remained.  There  would  still 
be  the  danger  of  criminating  somebody, 
and  by  whatever  Court  the  inquiry  was 
held,  there  would  remain,  and  always 
must  remain,  the  risk  that  the  civil  or 
criminal  liability  of  the  master  or  owner 
would  affect  the  course  of  the  enquiry, 
and  divert  attention  &om  what  was  the 
main  point  of  investigation  —  namely, 
the  cause  of  the  casualty.  He  did 
not  think  any  sufficient  grounds  had 
been  shown  for  the  change,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  exactly  what  were 
the  motives  which  had  prompted  the 
Gt>vemment  to  introduce  this  great  ma- 
chinery of  Wreck  Commissioners,  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  and  special  asses- 
sors, when  no  substantial  g^evance 
was  alleged  against  the  old  system.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended, 
in  the  clause  respecting  shipowners'  lia- 
bility, to  make  them  responsible  for 
anything  which  happened  to  seamen 
from  the  act  of  their  fellow-sailors.  If 
this  principle  were  laid  down  in  the  Bill, 
the  railway  companies  would  be  on 
the  qui  vive ;  their  position  would  be  a 
serious  one  if  they  were  held  respon- 
sible for  accidents  to  men  in  their  em- 
ploy from  the  acts  of  their  fellow-ser- 
vants. As  to  the  proposed  certificates 
of  health,  he  hoped  they  would  answer, 
but  his  hopes  were  small.  The  Act  of 
1844  provided  for  certificates  distin- 
g^uishing  able-bodied  seamen  from  sea- 
men of  any  other  class ;  but  these  cer- 
tificates soon  became  a  dead  letter. 
He  was  sony  to  criticize  the  Bill,  to 
which  he  was  not  hostile;  his  sincere 
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desire  being  to  facilitate  its  passing 
and  settle  a  question  which  was  not 
only  of  great  importance,  but  one  of 
great  difficulty. 

Dr.  KENEALY  expressed  a  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. He  was  sure  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  actuated  by  the  truest 
desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  service  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  seamen.  There  were,  how- 
ever, parts  of  the  Bill  which  were  open 
to  misconstruction,  and  should  be 
amended.  One  clause  provided  that  an 
owner  sending  an  unseaworthy  ship  to 
sea  should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
unless  he  proved  that  her  going  to  sea 
in  such  a  state  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, reasonable  and  justifiable.  Now 
what  circumstances  could  justify  the 
sending  of  an  unseaworthy  diip  to  sea  ? 
The  clause  should  be  made  more  strin- 
gent. The  next  clause  of  the  Bill  re- 
lated to  prosecutions,  and  laid  it  down 
that  no  prosecutions  should  be  under- 
taken unless  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  That,  in  his  opinion, 
was  most  objectionable.  The  greatest 
violations  of  the  law  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  persons  not  being  at  liberty 
to  institute  prosecutions,  because  they 
had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Attorney  General;  and  in  a  matter  of 
such  great  and  vital  importance  as  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  ne  apprehended 
that  the  public  would  be  apt  to  think 
the  Government  were  not  sincere  when 
the  clause  provided  that  no  prosecution 
should  take  place  except  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  would  also 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  persons  appointed  for  this  par- 
ticular service  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  of  great  expe- 
rience. There  was  another  point  which 
related  to  what  was  called  ships  perma- 
nently retired.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intend  to  do  with  those  ships  ? 
As  he  was  informed,  some  of  them  were 
in  such  bad  condition  that  their  timbers, 
if  the  ships  were  broken  up,  would  not 
be  found  available  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose. There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  attention, 
and  that  was  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
manner  of  stowing  grain.  As  he  under- 
stood from  experienced  authority,  the 
best  manner  of  stowing  a  cargo  of  grain 
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would  be  by  putting  it  into  bags;  and 
he  submitted  that  the  owners  of  ships 
should  be  compelled  by  a  provision  in 
the  Bill  to  have  cargoes  of  grain  secured 
for  carriage  in  bags.  Another  important 
point  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  not  allow  loads  to  be  carried  on 
deck.  That  was  a  matter  calling  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
heavy  penalties  should  be  imposed  on 
owners  who  might  allow  deck-loading  on 

board  their  ships. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  said,  on  looking 
over  the  Bill,  he  could  not  again  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  whether  it 
was  desirable  to  have  ''grandmotherly 
legislation "  for  taking  care  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  seamen.  There  were 
one  or  two  points  which  shipowners 
regarded  with  considerable  regret.  The 
first  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
not  brought  in  a  measure  dealing  with 
other  ships  besides  British,  and  thus  put 
British  and  foreign  vessels  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  effect  of  the  present  Bill 
would  be  that  many  ships  would  be 
transferred  to  foreign  flags,  and  their 
owners  would  thus  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  He  objected  to  Clause  4  on 
the  ground  that  it  adopted  an  entirely 
new  principle  with  regard  to  seamen, 
and  one  which  had  no  existence  in  the 
case  of  other  trades  in  this  country. 
Shipowners  were  entitled  to  meet  with 
due  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  inasmuch  as  he  thought 
it  not  right  to  make  them  answerable 
for  acts  of  their  captains  and  seamen, 
when  those  parties  were  away  at  sea, 
and  not  under  their  control.  Kailway 
companies  were  in  a  far  better  position ; 
they  had  the  means  of  exercising  super- 
vision over  their  lines  day  ty  day  ;  but 
not  so  with  shipowners,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  what  occurred  on  board  their 
ships  when  those  ships  were  away  at 
sea,  and  who  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
held  responsible  in  such  cases.  That 
was  a  matter  which  he  hoped  would 
meet  with  due  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  the  new  Court 
proposed  to  be  established  by  the  Bill, 
he  thought  it  would  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory; and  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  assessors  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  thought  it  more  desirable 
that  one  of  the  two  should  be  appointed 
by  the  local  Marine  Board.     With  re- 
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spect  to  the  daneer  to  life  from  deok- 
loading,  he  thou^t  the  practice  of  put- 
ting 20  or  30  tons  of  coal  on  the  deck 
of  steamers  leaving  port,  in  the  hope  of 
burning  them  before  bad  weather  came 
on,  most  dangerous,  and  that  a  clause 
should  be  embodied  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
it  by  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties. 
He  regretted,  with  regard  to  aeck  car- 
goes, that  there  were  any  exemptions. 
He  had  Httle  faith  in  attempts  to  put 
down  deck  cargoes  of  timber;  and, 
with  reference  to  the  extraordinary 
statement  about  abolishing  bulkheads, 
he  always  thought  they  streng^ened 
ships.  He  believed  when  they  had  a 
fleet  of  ships  under  this  Bill  without 
bulkheads,  there  would  speedily  be  an 
an  end  to  the  Merccuitile  Marine  of  this 
country.  One  result  which  he  did  look 
forward  to  &om  the  present  measure 
was  that  there  would  be  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  ships. 

Mb.  PUMSOLL  said,  he  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  question  with 
very  great  anxiety,  he  wished,  however, 
to  m&e  a  few  remarks  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, some  false  impressions  as  to  the 
course  he  had  taken,  created  by  exag- 
gerated statements.  The  comparisons 
which  had  been  made  by  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ranged  in  the  most  extraordinary 
and  mysterious  manner  over  different 
periods,  indeed,  the  speech  itself  was  a 
perfect  dance  among  statistics,  and  he 
(Mr.  Plimsoll)  confessed  that  when  he 
heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  impugn 
what  he  had  said  as  to  the  loss  of  me,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Lloyd's  Eeport,  it 
seemed  that  it  was  really  impossible 
there  could  be  any  foundation  for  the 
charge.  He  had,  therefore,  obtained 
the  Keport,  and  looked  carefully  over  it, 
and  he  found  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  compared  two  different  periods 
for  his  Betums — namely,  1832-35  and 
1870-73 ;  but,  in  speaking  of  wrecks,  he 
began  with  the  year  1836,  and  therefore 
the  comparison  was  not  fairly  made.  He 
submitted  his  own  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  the  official  document, 
to  the  Statistical  Society,  and  asked  them 
to  provide  a  return  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative  on  the  subject. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  dealt  but 
very  Httle  with  statistics,  and  his  state- 
ments of  facts  had  been  based  upon  the 
findings  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  official 
BeturuB,  Parliamentary  Beports,  official 


I  documents,  and  other  papers  of  the 
highest  kind;  and  he  now  found  that 
the  exaggerations  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused were  two— first,  that  one  night 
last  Session  he  had  overstated — very 
slightly — the  loss  of  life  in  the  last  year ; 
and  secondly,  that,  whereas,  when  he 
spoke  of  a  ship  not  having  been  heard 
of  he  ought  to  have  said  she  foundered. 
But  what  happened  in  consequence  of 
these  alleged  small  discrepancies  ?  Three 
hon.  Members  of  that  House  upon  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  at  widely  different 
places  had  attacked  that  statement,  each 
of  them  as  if  it  was  a  separate  error,  so 
that  he  had  been  subjected  to  no  fewer 
than  1 1  attacks,  because  he  had  misstated 
the  total  loss  of  life  for  one  year.  The  in- 
ference was,  he  thought,  irresistible,  and 
that  was  that  those  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  have  fiddled  so  long  on  one 
string  if  they  had  had  another  on  which 
to  play.  It  was  not,  however,  for  him  to 
defend  these  figures,  he  would  let  them 
defend  themselves.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  loss  of  life,  the  Board  of  Trade  al- 
together ienored  the  great  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
light-houses,  life-boats,  and  other  ap- 
pliances which  had  been  introduced  of 
late  years  for  ensuring  safety,  and  the 
result  of  their  calculation  was,  that  sup- 
posing a  steamer  made  five  trips  in  the 
time  it  would  take  a  sailing  vessel  to 
make  one,  we  should  consider  ourselves 
well  off  if  there  were  only  4J  lives  lost 
by  the  steamer  as  compared  with  one  by 
the  sailing  vessel.  When  the  first  iron 
vessels  were  constructed  the  iron  was  of 
the  best  Quality,  equal,  in  fact,  to  the 
plates  of  the  best  iron  boilers,  and  they 
were  practically  unsinkable.  He  had 
talked  with  the  captain  of  one  of  those 
ships  which  had  run  right  against  an 
iceberg  and  lost  all  her  masts,  and  yet 
made  her  voyage  home  in  safety.  Since 
then  it  was  well  known  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  of  iron  had  been  used  for 
the  construction  of  such  vessels  in  many 
cases.  It  was,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing, much  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole 
matter  should  thus  have  been  thrown 
into  confusion,  for  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  one  to  which 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a  reply  without 
trespassing  unduly  on  the  attention  of 
the  House.  He  might,  however,  be  al- 
lowed to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  latest 
**  Wreck  Begister  " — a  document  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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and  the  evidence  fumielied  by  wliicli  he 
presumed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  call  in  question.  In  that  Im- 
port it  was  stated  that  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  lost  on  our  own  coasts  in 
1873-4,  the  loss  of  30  was  attribut- 
able to  defects  in  the  ships  or  their 
equipments,  and  of  the  30,  19  appeared 
to  have  foundered  from  unseaworthiness. 
Beferring  to  the  casualties  during  the 
second  period  of  the  year,  still  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Be- 
port  stated  that  91  had  occurred  from 
defects  in  the  ships  and  their  equipments, 
so  that  the  loss  of  121  vessels  in  one 
year  was  attributable  to  unseaworthiness. 
These  facts  in  themselves,  it  seemed  to 
him,  famished  ample  evidence  that  some 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  urgently 
required.  In  page  10  of  the  Report  it 
was  further  set  forth  that  1,000  had  been 
lost  when  the  force  of  the  wind  did  not 
exceed  a  strong  breeze,  and  that  there 
had  been  314  casualties  when  the  ships 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  hold  their 
course  against  the  wind  which  prevailed. 
There  were  many  statements  of  a  similar 
kind  contained  in  the  Keport  which  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  quote,  and 
he  would  now  address  himself  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  with  which  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  that  the  ship- 
owners were  not  displeased,  for  from 
beginning  to  end  of  it  the  shipowner  ap- 
peared to  him  to  count  for  everything 
and  the  sailor  for  nothing.  The  BiU 
sought  to  protect  the  sailor  by  providing 
certain  legal  remedies  against  the  ship- 
owner, while  it  gave  to  the  sailor  certain 
legal  rights.  He  had,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  those  legal 
rights  would  in  the  hands  of  our  seamen 
turn  out  to  be  useless,  for  the  penalties 
to  which  shipowners  were  to  be  made 
liable  would  be  of  very  little  value,  judg- 
ing from  the  fact  that  there  had  been  in 
1873-4,  as  he  had  just  stated,  121  casual- 
ties owing  to  unseaworthiness,  while  only 
22  vessels  out  of  the  unseaworthy  ships 
sent  to  sea  within  a  given  time  were 
stopped.  He  was  not  surprised  at  this, 
because  he  and  they  all  knew  how  cheap 
professional  evidence  was,  and  when 
testimony  of  that  kind  was  given,  the 
men  of  course  had  the  matter  decided 
against  them.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
clause,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  do 
any  good.  He  had,  indeed,  not  heard 
of  one  single  shipowner  having  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Board  of  Tnule  in 
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England,  and  only  of  two  in  Ireland. 
Nor  from  the  answer  which  had  been 
given  to  him  that  very  day  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  he  think 
the  legal  rights  which  the  Bill  would 
confer  on  the  sailor  would  afford  him  any 
better  protection.  He  did  not  think  sea- 
men were  proper  judges  of  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  vessels,  and  it  was  unfair  to  ship- 
owners that  they  should  be  exposed  to 
great  loss  by  giving  to  ignorant  men  the 
opportunity  of  stopping  vessels.  The 
law  committed  this  ridiculous  folly — first 
of  all  it  made  the  seaman  a  judge,  and 
then  if,  however  sincere  he  might  be,  he 
made  an  error,  it  treated  him  as  a  crimi- 
nal and  sent  him  to  gaol.  In  the  case  of 
scurvy,  every  one  knew  that  it  could  be 
prevented  by  a  proper  supply  of  healthy, 
good  food.  The  Government  took  care, 
that  in  the  case  of  passenger  and  emi- 
grant ships  the  provisions  were  sur- 
veyed as  a  matter  of  course,  but  there 
was  no  such  survey  for  seamen's  provi- 
sions. The  Act  17  &  18  F»V?.,  c. 
104,  s.  221,  provided  that  three  sea- 
men might  demand  a  survey  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  but  he  had  not  heard 
of  its  ever  having  been  done,  and  it  gave 
an  instance  how  sailors  exercised  their 
legal  rights.  He  had  before  him  a  list 
of  four  vessels  belonging  to  one  firm, 
and  on  board  them  18,  24,  4,  and  35 
men  were  dreadfully  afflicted  with  scurvy. 
Fifteen  out  of  one  ship's  company  died. 
In  order  to  avoid  strong  feeling  in  the 
matter,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  name 
the  firm  to  which  these  vessels  belonged. 
The  strange  thing,  however,  was,  that 
whenever  men  suffering  from  scurvy  were 
landed  and  able  to  obtain  wholesome 
food  they  got  better.  He  was  told, 
though  he  did  not  state  it  as  a  fact  within 
his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Admiralty 
sold  their  beef  and  pork  when  they  were 
no  longer  fit  for  the  Boyal  Navy,  and 
that  they  were  supplied  to  merchant 
vessels.  As  he  had  on  the  Paper  a  Mo- 
tion for  Betums  on  this  subject,  he  would 
only  remark  now  that  if  the  beef  and 
pork  were  bad  they  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  not  sold  to  unscrupulous 
men  to  spread  disease  and  death  on 
board  ship.  He  believed  that  with  re- 
spect to  health  on  board  merchant  ships, 
the  last  Betums  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
showed  that  scurvy  was  very  prevalent, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
crews  were  landed  in  such  a  state  that 
they  had  at  once  to  be  sent  to  their 
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friends  or  to  hospitals,  wliile  in  sbme 
cases  the  disease  was  so  bad  that  the 
ship  was  unable  to  continue  on  her 
course.  Now,  if  men  who  suffered  so 
frightfully  never  dreamt  of  bringing  an 
action-at-law  against  their  owners,  what 
was  the  use  of  the  legal  rights  they  pos- 
sessed ?  The  legal  liability  imposed  on 
the  owners  and  the  legal  rights  con- 
ferred on  the  men  were,  in  his  opinion, 
perfectly  valueless.  As  to  the  proposed 
Court  of  Survey,  he  sincerely  hoped  it 
would  not  be  established.  It  would  be 
the  Board  of  Trade  over  again,  and  in 
its  dealing  with  the  Mercantile  Marine 
that  Department  seemed  to  have  united 
the  maximum  of  meddling  with  the 
minimum  of  management.  He  wondered 
that  shipowners  had  not  insisted  long 
ag^  on  the  total  re-organization  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  demanded  a  special 
Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of 
retired  shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  who 
knew  all  about  their  business,  and  who 
would  be  able  in  a  very  short  time  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  alterations 
with  the  least  possible  trouble.  Such  a 
body  ought  to  have  power  to  make  bye- 
laws  about  imdermanning,  boats,  and 
other  matters  which  were  essential,  but 
which  could  not  be  crystallized  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  When  this  was 
done  we  should  see  daylight,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  in  a  very  short  time 
there  would  be  a  wonderful  diminution 
in  the  loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  such  an 
addition  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  men  as  would  make  it  no  longer 
difficult  to  man  our  vessels,  while  respect- 
able men  would  not  be  ashamed,  as  they 
were  at  present,  of  beginning  life  as 
sculors.  With  respect  to  the  load-line 
there  was  no  supervision  provided  either 
at  the  port  wmch  a  vessel  was  cleared 
oatwaroB,  or  at  the  port  of  unloading; 
and  the  clause  as  to  grain-loading  as  it 
stood  in  the  Bill  would  be  perfectly 
valueless.  Then  with  respect  to  deck- 
loading,  the  provisions  respecting  which 
would  be  practically  nugatory,  the  right 
hon.  Oenueman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  dealt  with  that  practice 
in  an  entirely  new  way,  for  through  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray,  he  wrote  to  Lloyd's  Com- 
mittee and  asked  them  to  investigate 
this  subject.  That  Committee  accord- 
ingly nominated  two  gentlemen  of  great 
experience,  who  examined  the  data  of 
6,830  voyages  made  by  timber-laden 
ships  from  North  American  ports  while 


deck-loading  was  prohibited,  and  in  the 
10  years  following  the  removal  of  the 
prohibition.  Although  the  traffic  was  now 
three  times  as  great,  and  consequently 
men  have  a  better  chance  of  escape  in 
the  event  of  vessels  becoming  water- 
logged, yet  it  was  found  there  were  four 
times  as  many  lives  lost  since  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  practice  was  swept  away 
as  were  lost  during  the  period  when 
the  prohibition  existed.  To  neglect  to 
deal  with  that  question  in  the  Bill,  or 
deal  with  it  in  an  ineffectual  manner 
was  very  silly.  The  load-line  proposed 
by  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  an  owner's 
load-line,  but  there  was  no  principle  laid 
down  for  guidance,  and  if  he  chose  to 
put  it  on  the  bulwarks  probably  no  one 
would  interfere  with  him.  He  objected 
to  the  proposal,  because  owners  were 
often  shopkeepers,  without  the  special 
and  technical  knowledge  requisite  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  his  intention,  in- 
stead of  recognizing  the  owner's  load- 
line,  to  ask  for  the  appointmejnt  of  a 
Commission  to  examine  all  such  load- 
lines,  with  power  to  provide  a  proper 
freeboard  wherever  necessary.  The  Bill 
was  also  defective  in  not  providing  a 
penalty  for  a  wrong  load-line,  but  he 
should  endeavour  in  Committee  to  supply 
the  omission.  The  Bill  provided  means 
for  better  investigating  casualties  than 
now  existed ;  but  the  difference  between 
his  proposal  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  this — that  he  advocated 
precaution,  while  they  advocated  sub- 
sequent inquiry ;  but  the  precaution 
would  be  infinitely  cheaper  and  more 
efficacious  for  the  object  in  view,  and 
when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  he 
hoped  to  give  good  reasons  for  inducing 
Parliament  to  accept  his  proposal.  Train- 
ing ships  were  affected  by  the  Bill,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  little  orphan  boys 
at  present  running  through  the  streets 
— ^the  waifs  and  strays  of  society — should 
not  be  taken  into  training-ships  and 
made  seamen  after  we  had  got  some 
seaworthy  ships,  supplied  with  good  pro- 
visions. The  loss  of  ufe  at  sea,  however, 
was  at  present  so  great  that  it  would 
take  a  g^eat  many  of  those  training- 
ships  to  meet  the  demand  for  sailors. 
He  had  heard  of  one  shipowner,  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  who  had  lost  28  men 
within  the  last  year,  and  of  another,  also 
a  Member,  who  had  lost  seven  ships, 
whereby  100  seafaring  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed.   If  there  were  to  be  such  a  waste 
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of  the  raw  material  as  this,  he  thought 
the  House  would  pause  before  it  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with,  or  assented  to, 
any  arrangement  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment proposed.  Let  life  be  first  made 
safe  at  sea,  so  that  nothing  but  unavoid- 
able danger  and  hardship  would  have 
to  be  encountered,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  disposition  to  begrudge  any  amoimt 
of  money  for  training  ships.  What  he 
submitted  to  the  House  was  this — that 
ships  which  needed  repair  should  be  re- 
paired, and  that  ships  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  overloaded.  Let  there  be 
an  efficient  survey,  so  that  vessels  which 
had  gone  through  their  classes,  and  were 
imfit  to  carry  coal  and  ore  on  coast 
voyages,  should  no  longer  be  entrusted 
with  human  Hves.  On  these  points, 
then,  it  was  his  intention  to  join  issue 
with  the  Government  by  asking  for  a 
compulsory  survey.  His  Amendments 
would  be  drawn  by  able  counsel  and  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  consult  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
shipowners  to  the  utmost.  Those  Amend- 
ments he  would  give  the  Committee  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  on  by  their  vote, 
and  might  God  defend  the  right. 

Me.  E.  stanhope  said,  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  oflter  any  observations  upon 
points  which  must  be  more  fdly  dis- 
cussed hereafter  in  Committee  on  the 
Bill ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  subjects 
upon  which  some  misconception  existed 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  but  as  to  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  the  Department  charged 
with  the  administration  of  previous  Acts. 
It  was  stated  the  other  day,  as  it  was 
also  said  last  year,  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll),  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold 
wreck  inquiries,  except  in  cases  in  which 
the  guilt  of  the  captain  in  command  was 
concerned.  That  was  not  the  case,  for 
reports  were  made  in  all  cases  by  the 
Receivers  of  Wrecks,  and  if  from  these 
reports  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  a  wreck  seemed  to  be  desirable,  the 
Board  of  Trade  always  ordered  such  an 
inquiry  to  be  made.  In  corroboration 
of  that  statement,  if  hon.  Members  would 
look  through  the  Wreck  Registers  they 
would  find  that  Courts  of  Inquiry  were 
held  where  the  guilt  of  the  master  was 
not  concerned,  but  where  there  was 
reason  to  believe  the  vessel  was  either 
not  seaworthy,  or  was  overloaded,  or  was 
an  improper  ship  for  the  purpose  for 
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which  she  was  employed.  An  objection 
had  been  taken  to  the  existing  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  the  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  were  mixed  up 
together.  In  the  dropped  Bill  of  last 
year  a  proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  distinguish  between 
the  civil  and  criminal  liability  of  the 
captain.  That  proposition  had  been 
abandoned  this  Session,  for  the  reason 
that  if  an  inquiry  were  held  into  the 
causes  of  a  casualty,  and  if  the  certi- 
ficate were  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
some  Court  afterwards,  the  certificate 
would  never  be  dealt  with  at  all.  In 
small  cases  the  witnesses  would  never 
be  kept  together.  Moreover,  in  such 
inquiries  it  was  found,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel)  had 
pointed  out,  that  it  was,  in  practice,  im- 
possible to  separate  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal proceedings.  It  would  be  found 
that  when  there  was  anything  hang^ 
ing  over  "the  head  of  the  master,  and 
when  it  was  possible  that  his  conduct 
might  be  made  liable  to  future  con- 
demnation, whether  in  a  Court  of  Law  or 
by  public  opinion,  then  in  any  formal  in- 
quiry the  master's  mouth  was  sealed,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  unnecessary  and  useless 
to  hold  two  inquiries  instead  of  one. 
Now,  how  did  the  Government  propose 
to  deal  with  this  case  ?  First,  they  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  superior  class  of 
Judges,  called  Wreck  Commissioners. 
In  &e  first  instance,  they  proposed  to 
appoint  a  Wreck  Commissioner,  specially 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  to  sit  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  found  impossible  for 
the  police  magistrates  to  hear  these  cases. 
The  Government  also  took  power  to  ap- 
point two  additional  Commissioners,  be- 
cause the  number  of  these  inquiries  would 
probably  be  increased,  and  in  cases  of 
great  importance  a  Special  Commissioner 
would  be  sent  down.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, the  Government  did  not  intend  ge- 
ner^y  to  supersede  the  local  magistrates 
or  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  whose 
powers  had  been  exercised  with  great 
advantage.  In  the  next  place,  the  Go- 
vernment took  power  to  m^e  rules ;  and 
their  object  in  doing  so  was  that  rules 
should  be  in  all  cases  strictly  prescribed, 
so  that  in  all  inquiries  held  before  two 
justices,  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
or  a  Wreck  Commissioner,  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Court  should  be  to  insti- 
tute a  full  and  searching  inquii^  into 
all  the  causes  of  the   £saster.     Tho 
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roles  would  also  provide  that  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officer  representing  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  of  the  Judge,  the 
circumstances  disclosed  were  such  as  to 
incriminate  any  one  person,  then  the 
Court  should  be  bound  to  give  him  notice 
of  all  the  charges,  and  afford  him,  by 
adjournment  or  otherwise,  every  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  case  against  him. 
That  was  the  explanation  of  the  form  of 
procedure  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  establish  by  this  Bill.  To 
show  to  what  extent  the  number  of  in- 
quiries had  increased  since  it  had  been 
provided  that  a  legal  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  attend  to  them,  he  might 
mention  that  whereas  in  1865  there  had 
been  only  37  inquiries,  there  had  been  in 
1875  274  inquiries,  and  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill  the  number  of  inquiries 
would  be  still  more  increased.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  must  be  remiss  in 
its  duty,  because  it  had  stopped  a  great 
number  of  ships  as  unseaworthy  and 
had  yet  instituted  so  few  prosecutions ; 
but  it  was  the  merit  of  the  system  now 
in  force  and  proposed  to  be  continued 
that  it  stopped  people  &om  committing 
crime — it  actually  stopped  ships  before 
they  were  sent  to  sea  and  before  there 
was  an  attempt  to  send  them  to  sea.  The 
Board  of  Traae  might  be  justified  in  de- 
taining a  ship,  and  yet  the  owner  might 
not  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law  as 
criminally  guilty  of  sending  or  attempt- 
ing to  send  the  diip  to  sea.  That  morning 
a  valuable  Paper  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members,  and  it  showed 
clearly  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Board  had  to  contend,  the  reasons  why 
it  had  instituted  so  few  prosecutions,  and 
why  it  had  been  successfol  in  still  fewer 
cases.  The  various  proposals  relating 
to  deck  cargoes  would  have  to  be  fully 
considered  in  Committee,  but  he  should 
be  justified  in  making  one  remark  now. 
On  several  occasions  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  had  referred  to  a  report  made 
by  two  members  of  Lloyd's  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  laid  before 
the  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  was  clearly  not 
cognizant  of  another  table,  of  exactly 
equal  authority,  because  it  was  also  pre- 
pared by  Lloyds,  but  applied  to  many 
more  ports,  and  extended  over  a  longer 
period.  It  showed  distinctly  what  the 
casualties  were  between  1840  and  1862, 
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when  the  deck-loading  law  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  between  1862  and  1872,  when 
it  was  repealed;  and  it  was  a  curious 
fact  that  this  Return  was  contradictory 
of  the  other,  because  it  showed  distinctly 
that  the  total  losses  had  not  increased 
and  that  the  casualties  had  actually 
diminished.  This  only  proved  that  there 
were  varying  statistics  which  the  Royal 
Commissioners  were  unable  to  reconcile, 
though  they  attempted  to  do  so;  but 
when  the  House  decided  this  matter 
it  would  do  so  not  upon  statistics,  but 
upon  arguments  in  favour  of  the  GK)- 
vemment  proposal  or  any  counter  pro- 
posals which  might  be  made.  As  to 
fi^ain  cargoes,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
hardly  been  understood  in  the  statement 
he  had  made,  for  he  had  fully  explained 
how  loyally  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  The 
difficulty  the  Department  had  experi- 
enced in  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  so  many  ports  had  not  been 
fully  realized.  It  had  to  discover  where 
surveyors  ought  to  be  appointed,  where 
special  circumstances  rendered  such  ap- 
pointments unnecessary,  where  the  un- 
derwriters caused  surveys  to  be  made 
which  need  not  be  repeated,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  isolated  ports. 
The  exceptional  position  of  Taganrog, 
for  instance,  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  FlimsoU)  had  alluded,  occasioned 
difficulty,  for  it  was  found  that  an  efficient 
survey  there  would  cost  £800  a-year. 
As  regarded  surveys  at  home  the  in- 
structions were  most  precise ;  and,  as  it 
was  hoped  most  ships  would  be  inspected 
before  leaving  ports  abroad,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  such  inspection  would  be  the 
less  necessary  in  all  cases  here.  They 
had  directed  the  inspection  of  those  ships 
which  showed  a  list  or  had  met  with 
casualties  durinc^  the  voyage,  and,  after 
the  experience  of  two  months  at  the  end  of 
the  grain  season,  he  believed  this  would 
enable  them  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
question  of  grain  cargoes.  He  believed 
the  4th  clause  of  the  Bill  would  not  bear 
the  construction  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwick  had  put  upon  it ;  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  that  it 
should  alter  the  law;  and  he  believed 
when  its  terms  came  to  be  more  fully 
criticized  it  would  be  found  that  it  did 
not.  While  thanking  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  for  the  careful  criticisms  he 
had  passed  upon  the  Bill,  he  did  not 
wish  to  follow  the  hon.  Member  into  the 
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Btatistios  relating  to  the  loss  of  life  at 
sea,  because  the  House  would  not  be 
governed  by  a  few  statistics ;  the  intro- 
duction of  tiie  BiU  proved  that  the  Qo- 
yemment  was  satisfied  there  was  loss  of 
life  at  sea,  which  all  equally  regretted, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  had  arisen  from 
the  unseaworthiness  of  ships;  and  the 
Bill  showed  that  the  Government  de- 
sired to  deal  as  fully  as  they  were  able 
with  these  cases.  They  wished  to  im- 
press upon  shipowners  the  responsibility 
of  the  business  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  to  require  them  to  show  that 
in  all  cases  they  had  taken  reasonable 
pains  to  secure  seaworthiness  in  the 
ships  they  sent  to  sea ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
could  be  said  that  nothing  had  been 
done  for  seamen.  Surely  the  tendency 
of  such  legislation  muist  be  to  increase 
the  safety  of  seamen  at  sea  ?  They  con- 
tinued the  enactment  of  last  year  which 
gave  seamen  a  direct  means  of  challeng- 
ing the  seaworthiness  of  a  ship,  and  re- 
lieved one-fourth  of  a  crew  from  the 
necessity  of  finding  security  for  costs; 
and  the  only  change  made  was  one 
which  would  affect  small  ships  in  re- 
spect of  which  complaints  might  be 
made  by  one  or  two  drunken  men.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  a  ship  should 
be  detained  on  such  a  complaint,  and  a 
proviso  was  inserted  to  guard  against 
such  cases  by  empowering  an  officer 
who  considered  that  a  complaint  was 
vexatious  and  frivolous  to  require  se- 
curity for  costs  before  detaining  a  ship. 
On  the  whole,  he  ventured  to  hope  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  House. 

Mb.  WILSON,  as  representing  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  port  of  Hull, 
desired  to  give  the  measure  a  general 
support ;  and,  while  expressing  satisfac- 
tion that  the  hon.  Member  ibr  Derby 
(Mr.  PlimsoU)  had  avoided  those  per- 
sonalities which  last  Session  gave  a  tone 
of  intimidation  to  his  remarks,  to  con- 
fess regret  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
not,  by  apologizing  for  his  past  errors, 
strengthened  the  sympathy  of  the  House 
and  the  country  in  the  cause  of  the 
meithant  seamen.  There  was  no  object 
ia  legislation  if  it  was  not  to  protect 
seamen ;  there  had  been  no  agitation 
for  legislation  to  protect  shipowners,  al- 
though as  a  class  they  had  grievous 
complaints  which  might  justify  a  counter 
agitation  for  their  remedy.    What  he 
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meant  was  to  some  extent  proved  bj 
Board  of  Trade  statistics,  which  showed 
that  the  tonnage— ^neaning  both  sailing 
ships  and  steamers— of  Norway  had 
increased  from  640,705  tons  in  1864  to 
1,245,298  tons  in  1874,  while  the  steam 
tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  had 
increased  from  5,251,757  tons  in  1864 
to  6,681,000  in  1873— the  former  in- 
crease being  double,  and  the  latter  only 
10  per  cent.  By  imposing  restrictions 
on  the  shipowners  of  this  country  they 
gave  decided  advantages  to  foreign 
shipowners;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
an  increase  of  British  tonnage,  they 
might  find  foreigners  coming  in  and 
taking  away  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
country.  In  one  year  the  British  sailing 
ships  coming  to  the  port  of  Hull 
amounted  to  121,151  tons,  while  in  the 
same  year  the  foreign  sailing  ships  com- 
ing to  that  port  amounted  to  364,989 
tons — there  were  coming  to  Hull  three 
tons  of  foreign  shipping  for  one  ton  of 
British  shipping.  They  must,  therefore, 
take  care  on  this  subject  not  to  legislate 
in  a  manner  that  would  drive  Briti^  ton- 
nage from  the  seas.  With  regard  to 
the  Srd  clause  of  the  Bill  as  to  sending 
unseaworthy  ships  to  sea,  the  objection 
entertained  by  shipowners  was  that  it 
assumed  a  person  to  be  guilty  before  he 
was  proved  to  be  so,  whereas  it  had 
hitherto  been  the  law  to  assume  inno- 
cence till  guilt  was  proved.  So  far  as 
he  had  heard,  there  was  no  objection  to 
Glauses  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  In  Clause  10, 
which  gave  power  to  one-fourth  of  the 
crew  to  stop  a  ship  going  to  sea,  there 
was  debateable  ground  between  ship- 
owners and  the  friends  of  seamen.  At 
the  large  meeting  of  the  shipowners  in 
the  City  the  other  day,  an  almost  unani- 
mous protest  was  raised  against  this 
clause ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  even 
that  point  would  be  seriously  pressed  by 
shipowners,  because  they  felt  it  l^eir 
duty  to  do  all  they  could  to  assist  the 
Legislature  in  passing  a  law  which 
would  put  an  end  to  agitation  on  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  grain  ceu'goes, 
he  could  speak,  not  from  theory,  but 
from  great  personal  experience,  and  he 
must  say,  so  far  as  the  subject  had  been 
brought  before  him,  he  considered  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been 
satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Only  last 
Session  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to 
call  attention  to  the  long  list  of  steamers 
laden  with  grain  which  had  foundered 
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in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Since  the  slioit 
Act  of  last  year  had  come  into  operation 
they  had  not  had  to  deplore  the  same 
loss  of  life  and  property.  There  had 
also  been  a  lamentable  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  steamers  coming  across  the 
Atlantic  loaded  with  grain,  and  they 
had  not  had  a  repetition  of  those  losses. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  steamers 
coming  from  the  Black  Sea  and  from 
Mediterranean  ports.  That  was  the 
beet  practical  commentary  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  temporary  Act  of  last  Session. 
The  deck  c^^go  clause  raised  a  serious 
difficulty.  He  would  at  once  support  a 
measure  which  in  any  way  tended  to 
prevent  deck-loadinff ,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  providing 
that,  within  certain  limits  of  time,  no 
vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  a  deck-load  of  any  de- 
scription ;  but  it  became  a  serious  ques- 
tion when  a  proposal  was  made  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  interfere  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  coasting  trade  of  this 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulty,  and  in  order 
to  meet  it  he  proposed  to  put  a  tax  on 
deck  cargoes  by  chamng  extra  dock 
dues.  But  who  would  benefit  by  that  ? 
The  dock  companies  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  charges  they  now  imposed, 
and  these  extra  dues  would,  he  &ared, 
tend  materially  to  lessen  the  dues  now 
received,  and  would  in  that  way  operate 
injuriously  upon  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  country.  There  were  some  cargoes 
which  could  not  be  carried  except  on 
deck.  Among  these  were  cattle,  fruit, 
agricultural  machinery,  wood  from  the 
Baltic,  which  were  mostly  carried  in  the 
summer  time,  and  generally  when  the 
holds  of  the  vessels  were  only  half  full. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  to  impose 
upon  shipowners  an  extra  charge  for 
dock  dues  in  such  cases.  With  regard 
to  a  load-line,  the  shipowners  of  the 
port  of  Hull  had  met  and  decided  to 
carry  out  that  provision  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  For  himself,  he  must  say 
it  was  not  right  that  the  attempt  to  solve 
a  difficult  question  like  this  should  be 
treated  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  As  a 
^powner  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, with  many  other  practical  men, 
that  a  maximum  load-line  should  be 
fixed,  and  if  on  going  abroad  that  load- 
line  was  varied,  it  would  soon  be  found 
out  who  was  responsible  for  it.    Public 


opinion,  he  thought,  would  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  evade 
the  law.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
give  the  Gbvemment  every  assistance  in 
passing  this  Bill,  which  he  believed 
would  effect  the  object  which  all  had  in 
view — namely,  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  our  seamen,  without  acting  pre- 
judicially to  the  interests  of  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

Mb.  BENTINOK  begged  to  endorse 
the  comments  which  tiie  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  down  had  made  upon  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll).  Without 
any  wish  to  be  discourteous  to  any  hon. 
Member,  he  must  say  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had  upon  more  than 
one  occasion  been  most  unfortunate  in 
his  statements  in  this  House,  and  had, 
moreover,  thrown  oat  charges  broadcast 
against  the  shipowners  of  this  coimtry, 
than  whom  no  body  of  men  stood  higher 
in  public  estimation ;  and,  having  done 
so,  had  failed  either  to  substantiate  or  to 
retract  them.  With  reference  to  this 
Bill,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  its  merits ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
Amongst  the  grievances  put  forward 
justly  by  the  shipowners,  one  had  been 
that  they  were  harassed  by  constant 
legislation,  and  what  they  asked  for  was 
a  permanent  measure.  He  understood 
that  the  Government  brought  in  that  Bill 
as  a  permanent  measure,  and  it  was  on 
that  ground  he  wished  particularly  to 
offer  a  few  observations.  The  joint 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  save  life 
at  sea ;  but  both  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  and  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
affected  with  what  in  medical  parlance 
was  called  monomania.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  the  way  to  save  life  at  sea 
was  by  dealing  with  one  question  only. 
But  his  right  hon.  Friend  failed  entirely 
to  deal  with  the  principal  cause  of  the 
loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  if  the  Bill  were 
carried  in  its  present  shape,  it  would 
perpetuate  and  sanction  the  existing 
state  of  things,  which  must  lead  annually 
to  an  enormous  loss  of  life,  for  which  the 
Gknremment  would  bo  held  responsible. 
We  had  been  told  that  a  certain  place 
was  paved  with  good  intentions ;  but 
unless  the  Bill  was  amended,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
bear  the  same  fruits  as  the  good  inten- 
tions which  were  said  to  exist  in  another 
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place.     He    admired    the   talent,    the 
energy,  and  the  zeal  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  shown  in  handling  the 
question ;  but  his  right  hon.  Friend  was 
immensely  overloaded  by  the  multiplicity 
of  business  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
and  that  circumstance  had  compelled  him 
to  neglect  what  ought  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  a  Bill  on  this  subject. 
On  the  question  of  grain  cargoes  all  were 
agreed;  and  as  for  deck  cargoes,  they 
ought,  except  in  coasting  vessels,  to  be 
altogether  prohibited.    A  great  desd  was 
said  about  the  necessity  of  preventing 
overloading.     But  was  the  House  aware 
of  the  number  of  ships  lost  from  under- 
loading?   A  light  ship  was  quite  as 
dangerous  as  an  overloaded  ship,  and 
more  so,  for  in  certain  cases  you  could 
not  keep  her  from  going  ashore.     But 
there  was  a  much  more  fruitful  cause  of 
loss  of  life  than  unseaworthy  ships,  and 
that  was  unseaworthy  seamen.     If  the 
House  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  wrecks,  especially  those 
on  our  coasts,  they  would  find  that  a 
very  large  number  of  wrecks  were  to  be 
attributed  not  to  unseaworthy  ships,  but 
to  imseaworthy  sailors — men  shipped  as 
**A.B.'s,"  who  not  only  came  aboard 
intoxicated,  but  were  utterly  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  which  they  engaged 
to  perform.     The  only  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  this  serious  difficulty  was 
not  to  accept  anyone  as  an  A.B.  who 
could  not  produce  a  certificate  of  his 
former  service.     One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  want  of  disci- 
pline.    Unfortunately,  the  magistrates, 
m  cases  which  came  before  them,  gene- 
rally leaned  to  the  men,  and  disorderly 
and    mutinous    conduct  was   thus    en- 
couraged on  shipboard.  The  Bill  ignored 
that  subject  altogether.    Again,  fires  on 
board  emigrant  ships  at  sea  were  often 
caused  by  what  on  shore  would  be  called 
burglary,  but  what  was  known  at  sea  as 
boring  through   a  bulkhead  to  get  at 
liquor.    Yet,  the  master  of  the  ship  had 
no  power  to  deal  summarily  with  offences 
of  this  description.     Another  point  was 
the  bad  form  of  ships.     In  bad  weather 
many  steamers,  especially  those  going 
from  the  East  Coast  ports  to  the  Baltic, 
foundered,  though  they  were  well-found 
and  well-manned,  because  they  were  so 
long  that  they  were  unmanageable  in 
bad  weather.    That  was    in    a    great 
measure  the  fault  of  our  tonnage  mws, 
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but  the  Bill  did  nothing  to  correct 
them.  A  still  more  grave  omission 
was  the  failure  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  collisions  at  sea  and  the  blun- 
dering **  rule  of  the  road."  Unless  in 
the  event  of  a  collision,  there  was  no 
legal  penalty  for  not  carrying  the  proper 
lights  at  night;  but  ought  there  not  to 
be  a  penalty  for  disobeying  one  of  the 
most  stringent  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ?  At  present,  the  penalties  were 
so  trivial  as  to  be  practically  no  penalties 
at  all.  Substantially  the  same  remark 
applied  to  the  offence  of  keeping  a  bad 
look-out.  Then  there  was  the  practice 
of  driving  steamers  at  full  speed  in  fogs 
and  at  night,  more  especially  in  narrow 
channels,  when  numbers  of  vessels  were 
sure  to  be  near.  In  a  Bill  which  had 
for  its  object  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life 
at  sea,  it  was  unaccountable  that  such 
matters  should  not  be  provided  for,  and 
unless  they  were  dealt  with  many  lives 
would  be  lost  which  might  be  saved. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  :  A  remark  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  gave 
considerable  pain  to  some  shipowners  in 
this  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  referred  to  the  cases  of  two  ship- 
owners— Members  of  this  House— and 
said  that  one  of  them  had  lost  100  men 
in  the  course  of  12  months,  while  he 
quoted  some  statistics  also  about  the 
other.  Now,  shipowners  in  this  House 
feel  that  a  general  statement  of  this 
kind,  not  fixed  upon  any  individual,  and 
one,  therefore,  to  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  of  them  to  reply,  is 
rather  a  hardship.  I  ventured  to  com- 
municate with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  on  the  subject,  and  he,  approach- 
ing the  matter  with  fairness  and  in  the 
best  spirit,  anxious  'to  do  nothing  which 
should  prejudice  the  great  cause  he  has 
at  heart,  has  authorized  me  to  say  on 
his  behalf  that,  seeing  Ihat  the  effect  of 
his  remarks  might  be  to  fix  his  state- 
ments on  the  wrong  men,  he  regrets 
having  made  them  at  aU,  as  it  is  far 
from  his  desire  to  create  prejudice  by 
any  words,  unsubstantiated  by  specific 
facts,  affecting  the  genersd  character  of 
shipowners  in  this  House.  I  think  the 
House  will  be  pleased  to  hear  this  state- 
ment. 

Lord  E8LINGT0N  said,  he  had 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  House  on  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
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present  there  had  been  an  evident  de- 
sire on  the  part  alike  of  hon.  Members 
who  were  shipowners  and  of  those  who 
might  be  described  as  treating  the  ques- 
tion from  a  national  point  of  view^  to 
approach  the  question  calmly  and  to 
discuss  it  without  resorting  to  the  inflam- 
matory language  which  had  on  some 
occasions  been  used  both  in  the  House 
and  outside  its  walls.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  present  Bill  would  be  so  drawn 
as  to  effect  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
settlement  of  the  question ;  but  he  could 
not  so  regard  it,  for  the  reason  that  it 
contained  no  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
vast  mass  of  existing  law  on  the  subject. 
He  hoped  that  before  the  measure  left 
the  House  an  assurance  would  be  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  charge 
of  it  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gho- 
vemment  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  this 
sense.  It  was  very  proper  to  rivet  upon 
the  shipowners  the  full  responsibility  of 
any  action  on  their  part  which  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  ships  and  the 
possible  loss  of  valuable  lives ;  but  he 
contended  that  before  they  called  upon  a 
man  to  obey  the  law  they  were  bound  to 
make  him  understand  what  the  law  was. 
At  the  present  moment  the  laws  relating 
to  Merchant  Shipping  were  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion ;  and  unless  during  the 
present  Session  some  attempt  was  made 
to  consolidate  them,  the  House  would  only 
be  adding  another  statute  to  the  already 
vast  mass  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  present  Bill  was,  in  its  main  clauses, 
a  re-enacting  measure,  and  the  new  pro- 
visions which  it  contained  were  such  as 
would  be  accepted  with  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  by  the  great  body  of  ship- 
owners. Upon  one  point,  however  — 
namely,  the  constitution  of  the  superior 
Court  which  should  decide  such  ques- 
tions as  those  relating  to  the  best  con- 
struction of  ships  or  machinery — ^he  held 
strongly  that  one  of  the  referees  should 
be  chosen  by  the  shipowners  themselves, 
so  that  the  decision  upon  these  impor- 
tant points  should  not  rest  with  nominees 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  regretted  that 
prominence  had  not  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  the  training  of  seamen  and  ap- 
prentices. Everv  encouragement  ought 
to  be  given  to  shipowners  to  carry  ap- 
prentices. Compulsory  apprenticeship 
could  not,  of  course,  be  enacted ;  but  it 
was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Gbvemment 
to  remove  any  restrictions  which  at 
present  prevented  the  proper  develop- 


ment of  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Mercantile  Marine 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
competent  Board.  He  would  congratu- 
late the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  on  the  ex- 
treme moderation  of  his  present  demands, 
and  wished  to  point  out  that  while  the 
shipowners  of  this  country  were  content 
to  accept  the  main  principles  of  the  Go- 
vernment Bill,  they  would  do  their  best 
to  modify  many  of  its  details  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SAMUDA  said,  it  was  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  they  were 
seeking  to  pass  a  permanent  measure 
the  Government  ought  to  accept  reason- 
able and  proper  Amendments  ttom.  what- 
soever quarter  they  might  come,  in  order 
that  their  Bill  might  be  rendered  as 
perfect  as  possible.  Although  he  agreed 
with  most  of  the  proposals  which  it  con- 
tained, there  were  certain  of  its  provi- 
sions which  did  not  in  his  opinion  meet 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case 
since  the  end  of  the  last  Session.  He 
should  desire  to  see  a  provision  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  absolutely  prohibit- 
ing the  change  of  the  name  of  a  vessel. 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  names 
of  vessels  of  the  most  inferior  class  to 
be  changed,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles the  regulations  of  the  Customs 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  placed  in  the 
way  of  such  proceedings.  The  result 
was  that  the  thing  was  so  cleverly  done 
that  the  public  were  deluded  into  trust- 
ing their  lives  in  vessels,  sailing  under 
a  new  name,  that  were  utterly  unsea- 
worthy.  As  to  deck  cargoes  the  penalty 
was  not  sufficient,  they  ought  to  oe  ab- 
solutely prohibited  in  the  cases  of  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  safety. 
It  had  been  said  that  if  all  these  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  English  shipping, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  trade  would 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
But  the  question  they  had  to  determine 
was  not  as  between  English  and  foreign 
shipowners,  but  whether,  in  the  interests 
of  public  policy,  they  were  justified  in 
making  such  laws  as  would  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  property  and  of  human 
life.  It  had  been  stated  that  night,  and 
Eetums  bore  out  the  fact,  that  the  loss 
of  life  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying 
deck  cargoes  was  nve  times  as  great 
since  they  had  been  allowed  to  be  carried 
as  it  was  when  they  were  illegal.  The 
fact  was,  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
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of  the  nation  to  allow  people  to  enter 
into  a  particular  trade  wnicn  resulted  in 
loss  of  life.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  a  broad  statement  to  the  efiPect 
that  there  was  not  an  increasing  loss  of 
life  and  property  at  sea ;  but  the  only 
justification  for  his  Bill  was  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  such  loss.  With  re- 
gard to  the  subject,  he  would  remind 
tiie  House  that  as  he  had  stated  on  seve- 
ral occasions  the  Wreck  Register  showed 
in  the  five  years  ending  in  1853  the  total 
loss  of  ships  was  969  per  year,  in  the 
following  five  years  1,118,  in  the  next 
five  years  1,488,  and  in  the  last  1,748 
per  annum.  Between  1858  and  1868 
the  number  of  ships  and  steamers  on 
the  British  register  had  increased  only 
from  27,000  to  29,000,  so  that  whilst 
the  increase  of  ships  during  those  10 
years  was  8  per  cent  the  increase  in 
losses  was  50  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  loss  of  life  rose  from  350  to 
850  a-year.  Everything  ought  to  be 
done  to  restrain  the  carrying  of  goods 
on  deck,  because  he  believed  that  was  a 
most  dangerous  mode  of  employing  ships. 
With  reference  to  load-line,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  believed  compulsory  classifi- 
cation to  be  unnecessary  and  impossible. 
The  only  load-line  wluch  it  was  prac- 
tical to  give  to  a  ship  was  that  load- 
line  which  the  owner  of  the  ship,  acting 
on  his  own  judgment,  decided  to  be  the 
correct  line  to  use.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed,  very  justly,  to  make  every 
shipowner  mark  his  line ;  but  he  put  no 
penalty  whatever  on  a  non-adherence  to 
that  line.  He  (Mr.  Samuda)  tiiought  a 
clause  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
compelling  a  shipowner  who  had  marked 
his  line  to  pay  for  all  losses  which  might 
result  from  overloading.  He  regretted 
that  no  mention  was  made  in  this  Bill 
of  a  subject  with  which  the  Bill  that 
was  dropped  last  Session  proposed  to 
deal — namely,  seamen's  advance  notes. 
He  admitted  that  a  great  many  disad- 
vantages were  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  making  advances  to  seamen ;  but 
he  also  believed  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  do  without  advances  of  some 
sort.  They  ought  to  face  that  subject. 
He  fully  approved  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  desire  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
health,  and  he  approved  of  the  plan  he 
had  adopted  for  that  purpose;  but  he 
feared  that  he  would  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  opposition.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  brought  forward  a  Bill  which  dealt 
with  restriction  on  insurance  which  he 
(Mr.  Samuda)  believed  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  whole  question.  He  approved  of 
that  Bill,  but  he  wanted  it  to  go  further, 
and  to  provide  that  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  by  insurance  in  cases  of  total 
loss  should  be  restricted  to  three-fourths 
of  the  amoiint  insured.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  effectually  ensure  care  on  the 
part  of  shipowners,  and  prevent  to  a 
great  extent  disasters  at  sea.  On  the 
whole  he  should  give  the  Bill  his  cordial 
support,  and  assist  the  Government  in 
passing  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sib  OHAELES  ADDEELEY  acknow- 
lodged  the  very  encouraging  spirit  in 
which  the  debate  had  been  conducted, 
and  honed  the  House  would  feel  that 
the  BiU  itself  had  been  framed  in  the 
same  fair  spirit,  and  with  the  wish  to 
meet  the  very  serious  national  evils  the 
existence  of  which  all  admitted,  their 
only  ground  of  difiPerence  being  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  those  evils  could  be 
dealt  with  most  satisfactorily.  That  Bill 
was  not,  as  one  speaker  had  described 
it,  a  re-enactment  of  a  hasty  measure 
of  last  year ;  because  the  temporary  Bill 
of  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  its  1st 
section,  for  enabling  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  delegate  some  of  its  functions  to  de- 
taining officers,  was  taken  out  of  the 
dropped  Bill,  which  was  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  introduced  with 
the  greatest  deliberation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session.  There  had 
been  no  hurry  in  the  composition  of  the 
present  Bill,  which  had,  in  fact,  had  a 
longer  period  of  gestation  than  almost 
any  measure  he  knew  of ;  while,  more- 
over, it  had  had  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  six  months'  trial  as  an  experi- 
ment to  test  it.  There  were  no  novelties 
in  this  Bill  except  two  valuable  additions ; 
the  one  the  appesd  given  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor 
to  a  new  Court  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  other,  the  appointment  of 
a  superior  Judge  for  inquiries  into 
casualties.  Those  two  improvements  had 
been  very  much  derived  from  advice  and 
information  acquired  on  a  circuit  of  some 
of  our  principal  ports  which  he  had  the 
advantage  during  the  Autumn  of  making 
in  company  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  his  Depart- 
ment, whose  advent  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
nobody  more  highly  appreciated  than 
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he  did.  While  on  that  tour  as  much 
of  their  time  was  spent  in  communica- 
tions and  discussions  with  the  seamen 
of  the  various  ports  as  with  the  ship- 
ownersy  and  valuable  suggestions  had 
been  equally  obtained  £rom  both  of 
those  interested  classes.  The  criticisms 
offered  upon  that  Bill  divided  them- 
selves into  its  sins  of  omission,  and 
its  sins  of  commission.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Northumberland 
(Lord  Eslington)  complained  that  the 
measure  did  not  embrace  a  consolidation 
of  the  law.  He  thought  he  had  given 
sufficient  reasons  against  attemptingthis 
now  in  his  introduction  of  tnis  Bill ; 
but  something  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  a  temporary  substitute  for  con- 
solidation by  the  preparation  of  a  digest 
of  the  law  and  a  copious  index  which 
rendered  the  law  perfectly  intelligible 
to  anybody.  That  was,  he  thought,  as 
much  consolidation  as  he  now  could  do. 
The  various  provisions  of  all  the  Acts 
on  this  subject  were  so  collated  as  to 
form,  practically,  one  consolidated  Bill, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  elaborate 
table  of  reference.  The  consolidated 
Bill,  which  was  thrice  in  vain  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Government,  was 
not  very  much  better,  and  rather 
larger  than  that  to  digest.  However, 
he  could  not,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
given  in  the  previous  discussion,  un- 
aertake  the  consolidation  of  the  whole 
of  the  law  affecting  Merchant  Shipping 
at  the  present  time.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst) 
complained  that  the  clauses  in  the  Bill 
of  last  Session  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  seamen  had  been  omitted  in 
this  Bill.  That  was  done  purposely, 
and  he  thought  rightly,  because  the 
existing  law  was  not  so  much  deficient 
as  its  exercise ;  and  the  clauses  he  intro- 
duced were  more  for  the  sake  of  method- 
izing than  altering.  His  chief  altera- 
tions were  offering  an  alternative  of 
forfeiture  of  wages  for  imprisonment; 
but  he  was  blamed  for  intruding  the 
subject  sdtogether  in  the  way  of  what 
the  House  was  more  intent  upon.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU) 
had  very  naturally  complained  that  this 
Bill  did  not  embody  his  views  in  reg^d 
to  a  compulsory  Government  survey  and 
classification  of  ships.  Now,  while  com- 
plimenting that  hon.  Member  on  the 
moderation  with  which  he  had  spoken 
that  night,  he  must  remark  that  that 
moderation  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  found 
himself  obliged,  in  attempting  to  work 
out  his  object,  to  change  perpetually  his 
own  proposals.  The  hon.  Member's  pro- 
position now  amounted  to  this — that  ships 
which  were  not  classed  by  Lloyd's  or  at 
Liverpool  should  be  classed  by  the  Go- 
vernment; and  in  order  to  do  that  he 
was  compelled  to  ignore  all  the  other 
registries  and  all  the  private  clubs,  and 
to  except  many  of  the  best  lines  of  ships 
which  did  not  classify  or  insure  at  all, 
leaving  to  the  Board  of  Trade  only  the 
ships  that  were,  in  his  opinion,  badly 
classed  or  too  bad  to  class.  If,  then, 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  look  after  the  worst  class  of 
ships  which  endangered  life,  that  was 
really  what  the  Department  attempted 
now  to  do  as  a  matter  of  police ;  so  that 
they  and  the  hon.  Member  came  unin- 
tentionally to  a  common  ground,  only 
he  maintained  that  his  was  the  right  and 
safe  principle,  and  the  other  fraught 
with  infinite  mischief  even  to  its  osten- 
sible object.  As  to  the  complaint  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (Mr.  Samuda)  that  the  Bill  did  not 
deal  with  the  system  of  advance  notes, 
the  more  he  thought  of  the  subject  the 
more  he  saw  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
the  shipowners  had  in  their  own  hands. 
If  the  advance  note  system  led  to  de- 
moralization, why  did  they  not  leave  it 
off,  as  many  of  the  best  lines  had  already 
done  ?  He  hoped  shipowners  would  see 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  private  ar- 
rangement between  them  and  their  ser- 
vants, in  which  legislation  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  help  them.  As  to 
sins  of  commission  in  the  Bill,  the  clause 
asserting  it  to  be  a  misdemeanour  to 
send  an  unsafe  ship  to  sea,  was  accused 
of  making  men  prove  their  innocence. 
It  was  a  misconception  to  say  that  the 
Bill  threw  the  onus  of  proof  on  ship- 
owners. The  fact  was  first  proved  which 
gave  primd  facie  evidence  of  a  grave 
crime — that  of  knowingly  sending  a  ship 
to  sea  in  a  way  to  endanger  life.  There 
was  then  offered  means  of  self-exculpa- 
tion by  a  man's  proving  that  he  had  used 
all  reasonable  means  of  safety.  It  was 
said  many  shipowners  did  not  know  the 
'  condition  of  their  ships,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  find 
such  information  for  them ;  and  there 
was  no  other  trade  that  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  imdertaking  and  asked  Go- 
vernment to  supply  the  requisite  science 
for  it.  It  was  supposed  by  me  hon.  Mem- 
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ber  for  Warwick  that  the  4th  clause, 
disputing  shipowners'  liability  to  seamen, 
deviated  from  the  late  Act  in  including 
accidents  from  fellow-servants,  but  he 
would  see  it  was  not  so ;  the  wording  was 
simplified,  but  the  substance  remained  the 
same.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stoke  (Dr. 
Kenealy)  asked  when  it  could  be  justifi- 
able to  send  an  unsafe  ship  to  sea,  which 
words  occurred  in  the  Bill  and  in  the 
existing  law.  The  answer  was,  when  a 
ship  put  into  a  port  where  she  could  not 
be  repaired.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
said  that  the  issue  between  them  was 
whether  ships  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
sea  that  required  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  hon.  Member  added — "May  God 
defend  the  right ! "  but  there  was  no 
such  issue  involved.  It  was  admitted 
that  there  were  ships  that  needed  re- 
pair and  that  they  ought  to  be  repaired, 
and  that  overloaded  ships  ought  not  to 
go  to  sea;  the  only  issue  was  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  repair  should  be 
secured  and  overloading  prevented.  The 
Government  proposed  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility on  those  who  understood 
their  own  business  or  ought  not  to  under- 
take it,  and  to  interfere  only  when  life 
was  endangered ;  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  cast  the  responsibility  on  the 
Government  and  to  invest  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  retired  shipowners  by  the 
side  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers.  Parliament 
would  certainly  not  permit  such  a  Com- 
mission to  exercise  legislative  functions 
in  so  important  a  matter,  nor  set  up  a 
double  executive  by  way  of  curing  one. 
If  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  undertake 
unlimited  responsibility  and  partnership 
in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try it  certainly  would  require  to  be  re- 
constituted ;  but  if  it  was  to  keep  to  its 
proper  functions,  and  only  to  watch  the 
interests  of  the  public  in  connection  with 

Srivate  enterprize,  and  see  that  human 
fe  was  not  unnecessarily  endangered,  it 
was  not  overworked,  but  was  equsdto  all 
that  Parliament  required  of  it,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  to  create  a  second  body 
to  hold  one  rein  while  it  retained  the 
other.  He  entertained  a  confident  hope 
that  the  Bill  would  furnish  a  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  all  the  points 
on  which  the  coimtry  were  now  intent, 
demanding  amendment  of  the  law  for 
greater  security  of  life  at  sea. 

Mb.  E.  COLLINS  said,  he  had  plea- 
sure in  giving  a  general  support  to  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentxeman  the 

Sir  Charles  Adderley 


President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
dealt  with  this  difficult  and  delicate  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  acceptable  to  ship- 
owners and  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
It  was  too  much  the  practice  to  treat 
this  as  if  it  were  merely  a  shipowners' 
Bill ;  he  contended  it  was  a  question  of 
larger  public  policy,  afiPecting  the  more 
important  trade  interests  of  this  country. 
He  was  not  at  present  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  clauses  of  the  Bill :  if  he  were 
so  disposed,  his  criticisms  would  be  of  a 
firiendly  character.      He    preferred   to 
confine  his  observations  to  suggestions 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  professed  sympa- 
thies for  seamen,  that  they  could  find  a 
lar^e  field  for  them  if  they  directed 
their  attention  more  to  the  means  for 
elevating  seamen    from    the   wretched 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  disorder,  to 
which  they  were  perhaps  more  prone  than 
any  other  class  in  the  community.     He 
regretted  to  have  found  persons  through- 
out the  country  agitating  the  minds  of 
sailors,  and  impressing  tibem  with  a  be- 
lief that  their  interests  were  not  pro- 
vided for,  whilst  the  capitalist  classes 
got  all  the  benefit  of  legislation  affecting 
shipping.     This  was  not  creditable  to 
persons  who  could  better  employ  them- 
selves in  advocating  temperance  amongst 
seamen,   in  educating    them    in    their 
duties,  and  in  ol^er  such  measures  as 
might  rescue  this  most  valuable  class 
from  degrading  habits,  and  render  them 
more  respectable  than  they  were.     All 
wouldcheerfuUy  admitthatthehon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  had  done  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  sailor — he  had  roused 
public  attention  to  this  most  important 
of  our  national  obligations.      Having 
now  advanced  the  question  to  a  position, 
enabling  it  to  be  dealt  with  effectively 
by  practical  men,  he  ventured  to  believe 
that  his  patriotism  and  generosity  which 
all  admired  would  find  still  greater  recog- 
nition if  he  now  left  the  subject  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  giving  them  his 
valuable  aid  in  producing  a  really  good 
measure.    He  could  not  sit  down  with- 
out expressing   regret   that    the   hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had,  in  his  speech 
to-ni^t,  reflected  on  two  Members  of 
this  House,  imputing  to  them  more  than 
mere  words  conveyed,  when  he  told  the 
House  that  within  a  period  of  12  months 
one  had  lost  seven  ships  with  100  pre- 
cious lives,  and  the  other  four  ships  with 
over  28  Hves.    Such  imputations  had 
been  before  now  disproved,  when  it  was 
shown  to  the  satimotion  of  the  House 
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that  no  blame  attached  to  the  owners, 
since  the  ships  had  a  high  classification 
and  were  greatly  under-insured.  He 
appealed  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
spirit  of  generosity  for  which  he  gave 
him  credit,  to  withdraw  irritating  im- 
putations in  deference  to  the  feeling  of 
the  House. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  considered  that  the 
question  of  load-line  had  been  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  by  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  abolish  deck  cargoes, 
excepting  with  regard  to  certain  goods 
which  could  not  be  carried  below.  He 
believed  that  the  machinery  provided  at 
the  various  ports  for  the  stoppage  of 
ships  reported  on  as  unseaworthy  would 
prove  both  cumbrous  and  ineffectual.  It 
was  absolutely  essential  that  surveys 
instituted  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  conducted  by  experienced 
persons.  With  respect  to  the  compul- 
sory survey  of  unclassed  ships  there  was 
great  difference  of  opinion;  but  many 
shipowners  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  tend  to  prevent  disasters  at  sea, 
which  was  as  much  desired  by  ship- 
owners as  by  any  other  class.  He  be- 
lieved, on  the  whole,  that  though  the 
BiU  might  be  improved  in  Committee, 
it  was  a  good  Bill,  and  he  should  support 
the  second  reading. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EE£D  said,  he  believed 
that  though  the  mestsure  would  not  be  a 
final  one,  it  would  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  permanent  one;  because  it> 
showed  that  the  ^Government  were  de- 
sirous of  showing  their  sympathy  with 
public  opinion  upon  those  points  on 
which  public  opinion  was  generally  made 
up.  With  respect  to  compulsory  survey, 
that  would  one  day  take  its  place  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  it  would  be  found  to 
give  less  trouble  to  the  Government,  to 
shipowners,  and  be  of  greater  advantage 
to  the  public  than  any  course  short  of 
such  an  enactment.  Such  a  thing  could 
not  be  done  in  this  Parliament,  and 
therefore  he  should  give  the  Qt)vemment 
his  most  cordial  support  in  carrying 
through  the  present  measure,  and  would 
not  be  too  exigent  in  re&;ard  to  any 
Amendments  wMch  might  be  proposed. 
They  were  discussing  a  general  measure, 
and  he  deprecated  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  by  hon.  Members  on 
strong  expressions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby.    It  waa  better  to  treat  the 


subject  as  one  of  national  importance 
than  to  impart  personal  considerations 
like  that  into  it.  Ships  had  exhibited  very 
strange  incidents  during  the  Becess;  and 
considering  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
uttered  his  little  personal  gibe  at  a 
former  Minister,  because  he  was  a  re- 
turned colonist,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  might  be  permitted  to  speak  of 
the  vessels  in  the  way  he  had  spoken 
this  evening,  although  the  hon.  Member 
had  withdrawn  his  statement  when 
appealed  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
to  withdraw  it.  One  point  was  deserving 
of  notice.  While  the  representatives  of 
shipowners  in  that  House  deprecated 
the  interference  of  Government  with 
Merchant  Shipping,  they,  at  the  same 
time,  insisted  on  urging  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  duty  of  making  provision  for 
a  supply  of  seamen  to  our  Mercantile 
Navy.  Why  should  they  do  that?  They 
were  no  more  bound  to  do  that  than  to 
supply  workmen  for  any  other  trade. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  aid  shipowners 
in  any  effort  they  might  make  for  that 
purpose.  With  regard  to  grain  cargoes 
fiuad  the  load-line,  it  would  be  possible  to 
improve  the  clauses  when  they  got  into 
Committee;  and  he  would  venture  to 
sugrS^s^  ^  ^^6  Government  that  before 
the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  they 
might  select  and  incorporate  in  it  such 
Amendments  as  had  been  placed  on  the 
Paper  which  they  might  consider  to  be 
improvements.  He  thought  the  Qtjvern- 
ment  had  done  well  in  concentrating 
attention  upon  a  few  practical  leading 
points,  instead  of  attempting  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  statutes  as  to  Mer- 
chant Shipping.  Such  a  measure  would 
have  led  to  debates  which  could  have 
ended,  that  Session,  at  all  events,  in 
nothing.  He  regarded  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  that  in  the  event  of  a 
quarter  of  ih.e  crew  joining  in  a  repre- 
sentation to  stop  a  ship  they  would  be 
exempt  from  punishment,  as  one  which 
met  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  he 
only  hoped  that  the  Gt)vemment  would 
give  to  the  suggestions  that  would  be 
made  in  Committee  such  consideration 
that  the  Bill — which  was  a  Bill  in  the 
right  direction — might  become  a  work- 
able, and,  if  possible,  a  final  measure. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  next. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  BILL- [Bill  64.] 

(Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Attorney  General,) 

SECOND  BEADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Lord  George  Samilfon,) 

Mr.  BECKETT-DENISON  said,  he 
should  move  certain  Amendments  in 
Committee.  By  the  present  law  it  was 
not  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  disallow 
law  passed  by  the  Governor  Genersd  in 
Council,  but  by  this  Bill  it  was  proposed 
to  give  power  to  Her  Majesty  to  disallow 
such  law  or  any  part  thereof.  There 
were  other  objections  to  the  Bill  in  giving 
power  to  the  Governor  General  to  pass 
new  measures. 

Mr.  FAELEY  LEITH  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the  provisions  of  the 
present  BiU  were  different  from  those  un- 
constitutional ones  which  were  contained 
in  the  measure  discussed  last  Session, 
and  stated  that  he  should  also  propose 
some  Amendments  in  Committee  to 
remedy  what  he  considered  to  be  its 
faults. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  much  pre- 
ferred  the  Bill  which  the  Government 
had  introduced  last  year  to  the  measure 
at  present  before  them,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  Government  had  given  way  so 
much  to  the  lawyers.  He  looked  upon 
the  present  as  an  unconstitutionsd  mea- 
sure 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
strongly  protested  against  the  unprece- 
dented and  objectionable  proposal  to 
allow  a  Court-martial  to  interfere  with 
laws  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  It  was  only  right 
that  some  safeguard  against  objection- 
able legislation  should  be  provided ;  but 
the  mode  of  doing  so,  as  provided  by 
this  Bill,  of  allowing  Courts  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  Courts-mar- 
tial to  challenge  the  validity  of  laws 
duly  passed  by  the  Indian  Government, 
at  the  very  time  those  courts  were  as- 
sembled to  try  cases  under  such  laws, 
appeared  to  be  open  to  the  gravest  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  thought  that  to  bring 
on  the  Bill  at  12  o'clock  at  night  with- 
out explfiuaation,  was  a  significant  illus- 
tration of  the  amount  of  interest  taken 
by  that  House  in  the  affairs  of  India. 
It  was  a  fitting  comment  upon  the  views 
in  respect  to  the  despotic  rule  of  India 


which  had  been  expressed  early  in  the 
evening.  He  asked  the  Government 
whether  the  Bill  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  General  and  his  Council 
and  they  approved  of  it  ?  There  were 
those  who  were  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  India  who  looked  with 
the  utmost  concern  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Governor  Generfid  was  con- 
trolled by  telegraph  from  Whitehall, 
and  he  was  indined  to  think  that  that 
control  had  largely  increased  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
was  in  error  in  supposing  that  it  was 
intended  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  General  by  this  Bill ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  object  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Gt)vemor  General. 
Certainly  the  Government  of  India  had 
an  objection  to  the  Bill  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough;  but  its  simple 
object  was  to  give  to  the  Governor 
General  a  Parliamentary  title  to  his 
legislative  powers.  The  Bill  had  two 
objects ;  the  first  to  define  more  clearly 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Governor 
General,  and  the  second  to  provide  a 
quick  and  sure  method  of  testing  whether 
he  had  exceeded  those  powers. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  next. 

MUNICIPAL  PRIVILEGES  (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  39.] 

'{Mr,  Maurice  Brooks,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Ronayne.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  M.  BEOOKS,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said, 
its  object  was  to  assimilate  the  law  re- 
garding the  election  of  high  sherifis  for 
cities  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  to  that  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Should  the  Bill 
pass,  it  would  simply  restore  to  Irish 
corporations  privileges  which  they  for- 
merly enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Maurice  Brooks.) 

Sib  AETHUR  GUINNESS,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 
(Mr.  Vomer),  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill.    He  denied  that  pubUe  opinion  in 
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Ireland  was  favourable  to  giving  to 
corporations  the  appointment  of  high 
sheriffs  or  clerks  of  the  peace ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  these  appointments  should  continue 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown. 

Me.  I.  T.  HAMILTON  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Arthur 
Guinness.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
appealed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
not  to  persist  in  his  opposition  to  this 
stage  of  the  Bill,  but  to  allow  it  to  pass 
the  second  reading,  and  to  endeavour  to 
amend  anything  he  might  consider  ob- 
jectionable in  Committee.  It  would  be 
advisable  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill  should  be  postponed  for  some  time, 
in  order  that  hon.  Members  might  have 
before  them  the  proposals  which  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  make  for  uniting 
the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and 
clerk  of  the  peace  in  Ireland.  Should 
these  proposals  be  adopted,  the  office  of 
clerk  of  tne  peace  in  boroughs  could  not 
be  dealt  with  as  suggested  in  this  Bill. 
He  would  therefore  recommend  his  hon. 
Priend  to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  BUTT  said,  he  had  made  a 
similar  proposal  with  regard  to  Dublin, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Kil- 
kenny. He  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
Irish  felt  naturally  dissatisfied  that  such 
a  broad  distinction  was  made  between 
Irish  and  English  corporations.  He 
hoped  the  present  Bill  wojild  be  more 
fiuccessful. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  2nd  March. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HO  USE.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  DI8EAELI,  in  rising  to  move  a 
Resolution  with  respect  to  Supply  as 
the  First  Order  of  the  Day,  said,  the 
result  of  the  Besolution  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  the  numerous  and  weU-founaed 
complaints  which  had  been  made  by 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 


that  they  never  knew  when  the  great 
Estimates — more  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  the  Army  and  Navy — were 
coming  on  for  discussion.  Amendments 
on  miscellaneous  subjects  frequently  oc- 
cupied the  whole  evening ;  and  hon. 
Members,  after  having  attended  several 
times,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
revising  or  checking  the  great  sources 
of  pubuc  expenditure,  for  those  services 
whose  condition  was  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal interest,  found  the  opportunity 
had  been  lost,  and  got  weary  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Estimates  being  discussed.  Practically 
the  effect  of  the  Besolution  would  be 
that  on  Monday,  and  on  Monday  only, 
when  the  Committee  of  Supply  was 
moved,  the  Speaker  would  leave  the 
Chair  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
only  Amendments  which  could  be  dis- 
cussed would  be  those  on  the  subject 
before  the  House  respecting  the  Army 
or  Navy.  The  Besolution  had  origi- 
nated with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Business  which  sat  in  1871,  and  of 
which  he  and,  he  believed,  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  were  Members.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  House  modified,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bouverie,  a  great  authority 
on  the  Business  of  the  House,  who 
altered  the  last  three  lines.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  then  eidsting  Govern- 
ment as  an  Order  which  consider- 
ably and  beneficially  affected  the  con- 
duct of  Business  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  last  Parliament.  The  year 
before  last,  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  Business  of  the  House,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  a  Motion  of 
this  kind.  This  year,  however,  he  wished 
to  adopt  the  course  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  last  Parliament.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  complaints  that  this  was 
an  attempt  to  diminish  the  privileges  of 

Erivate  Members.  Generally  speaking, 
e  agreed  that  those  privileges  ought 
not  to  be  curtailed,  and  he  had  given 
many  instances,  not  only  on  that,  but 
also  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  of 
his  sympathy  with  their  views  in  this 
respect.  At  the  same  time  the  passing 
of  the  Estimates  was  one  of  the  nighest 
duties — if  not  the  highest  duty^-of  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  therefore  desirable 
that  they  should  be  passed  in  a  full 
House.  He  wished  to  put  an  end  to  that 
state  of  things,  and  he  therefore  asked 
the  House  to  revert  to  the  course  which 
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their  Predecessors  had  adopted  by  ac- 
cepting the  Resolution.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the 
Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  whenever  notice  has  been  given  that 
Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  the  Committee  stands  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day  upon  any  day  except  Thursday  and  Friday, 
on  which  Government  Orders) have  precedence, 
the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order  for  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  read,  forthwith  leave  the  Chair 
without  putting  any  Question,  and  the  House 
shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such  Com- 
mittee, unless  on  first  going  into  Committee  on 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates 
respectively  an  Amendment  be  moved  relating 
to  the  division  of  Estimates  proposed  to  be  con- 
sidered on  that  day." — {Mr.  Disraeli.) 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  repre- 
sented to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  that,  grcuat- 
ing  the  truth  of  a  great  deal  of  what  he 
had  said.,  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
great  body  of  the  House  to  find  that  a 
Motion  of  this  sort,  which  very  materi- 
ally altered  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  House,  had  been  carried  at 
so  late  an  hour  at  night,  under  these 
circumstances,  which  characterized  the 
original  introduction  of  the  innovation 
in  the  former  Parliament,  when  13 
Members  of  the  present  Government, 
including  some  Cabinet  Ministers,  voted 
in  the  minority  against  it,  and  the 
Tellers  were  the  Judge  Advocate  Gene- 
ral and  the  Under  Secretary  for  Home 
Affairs.  The  House  during  the  two  last 
Sessions  learned  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
persist  in  the  demand,  and  the  dis- 
appointment would  be  proportionately 
great  at  so  precipitate  and  high-handed 
a  resumption  of  the  claim.  He  begged 
to  move  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Mb.  GOLDNEY  supported  the  Mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  very 
convenient  for  hon.  Members  to  know 
with  certainty  when  Supply  was  to  be 
taken. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  such  necessity  for  the 
House  making  this  sacrifice  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated.  He  hoped 
the  Government  proposal  would  be  post- 
poned ;  if  not,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  support  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  SANDFORD  said,  that  the  effect 
of  the  Resolution  would  be  to  prevent 
grievances  being  brought  before  that 
House. 

Mr.  Disraeli 


The  Mabqtjess  op  HARTINGTON 
said,  that  the  Order,  convenient  as  it 
was  to  the  Government  and  to  indepen- 
dent Members,  was  not  perfect.  Neither 
the  late  nor,  he  believed,  the  present 
Government  wished  to  hinder  Motions 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
But,  under  that  Order,  only  one  division 
could  be  taken  on  going  into  Committee, 
and  thus  Members  would  be  precluded 
from  bringing  forward  their  views  re- 
specting the  various  services  of  the 
country.  He  thought  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  House  would  be  consulted 
if  the  Government  would  undertake 
that  Estimates  should  not  be  put  down 
for  Mondays,  until  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  to  hon.  Members  who 
had  given  Notice  of  Motions  to  bring 
forward  the  subjects  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  was  opposed  to  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  private 
Members,  and  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sib  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said, 
they  were  all  anxious  to  advance  the 
Business  of  the  House ;  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
subject  in  1871,  he  must  say  that  the  pre- 
sent proposal  of  the  Qt)vemment  was 
exactly  that  made  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  and 
was  opposed  by  many  of  the  Committee, 
but  eventually  carried.  He  had  the 
same  objection  to  it  now  as  he  had  then, 
and  he  thought  a  fair  compromise  would 
be — which  he  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister  would  accept 
— that  only  matters  relating  to  the  Esti- 
mates set  down  for  discussion  should  be 
brought  forward. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  thought  the  diffi- 
culty  that  had  been  suggested  would  be 
obviated  by  omitting  the  word  **  first," 
before  "Order  of  the  Day." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr»  Beresford  Hope,) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  44;  Noes 
136:  Majority  92. 

Question  again  proposed. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER,  speaking 
seated,  said,  he  was  informed  tnat  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had  brought  for- 
ward a  Motion  and  had  himself  voted 
against  it.  He  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
to  say  whether  that  was  in  Order  r 
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Mb.  speaker  said,  that  if,  when 
the  Question  was  put,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  Uniyersity  gave  his  vote 
as  he  gave  his  voice,  he  was  in  Order. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  proposed 
to  amend  the  Resolution  by  leaving  out 
the  word  '*  first." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to 
leave  out  the  word  "first," — {Mr,  Secre- 
tary Hardy.) 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  explained 
that,  a  su^estion  having  been  made 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  before  the 
division,  which  considerably  modified 
the  Resolution,  he  had  acted  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  was  better 
than  no  bread.  The  omission  of  the 
word  ** first"  made  it  a  very  different 
state  of  things  from  that  which  had  been 
forced  on  the  House  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment. Their  plan  only  enabled 
three  Motions  to  be  made  on  Supply 
Mondays  through  the  entire  Session. 
As  it  was  proposed  now,  on  every  Mon- 
day of  the  Session,  when  Supply  was 
brought  forward,  opportunity  was  also 
given  for  a  grievance  being  brought  for- 
ward germane  to  the  particular  Supply 
which  stood  on  the  Paper.  By  a  Httle 
management,  and  by  reserving  military, 
naval,  and  Civil  Service  questions  for 
these  days,  and  allowing  other  matters 
to  be  brought  on  upon  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  private  Members  would  find 
themselves  very  fairly  provided  with 
legitimate  opportunities  for  raising  need- 
fm  questions. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  that  the  effect 
of  the  Resolution,  if  agreed  to,  would  be 
to  prevent  morning  sittings  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  that  its  true  value  could  be 
best  appreciated. 

Question,  *'That  the  word  'first* 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and 
negatived. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  whenever  notice  has  been  given 
that  Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  Committee  stands  as  the  first 
Order  of  the  Day  upon  any  day  except  Thursday 
and  Friday,  on  which  Government  Orders  have 
precedence,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order 
for  the  Committee  has  been  read,  forthwith  leave 
the  Chair  without  putting  any  Question,  and 
the  House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into 
such  Committee,  unless  on  g^ing  into  Com- 
mittee oil  the  Armj,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service 


Estixnates  respectively  an  Amendment  be  moved 
relating  to  the  division  of  Estimates  proposed  to 
be  considered  on  that  day. 

POOB  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth,  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  better  arrangement  of  Divided 
Parishes  and  other  Local  Areas,  and  to  make 
simdrv  amendments  in  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Sclatee-Booth  and  Mr. 
Salt. 

'BtHII presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  78.] 

MABBIAOES     (SAINT    JAMES,    BUXTOK) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henry  Selwix-Ibbetson, 
Bill  to  render  vaHd  Marriages  heretofore  solem- 
niesd  in  the  Chapel  of  Ease  of  8aint  James,  in 
the  parish  of  Buxton,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Heney  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

'BtHII presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  79.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  \Uh  Fehruary,  1876. 

MINUTESJ— Public   BiLi^JVr*^   Reading- 
Crossed  Cheques  (12). 


PRIVATE    BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  receive 
any  petition  for  a  Private  Bill  after  Friday  the 
nth  day  of  March  next,  unless  such  Private 
Bill  sh^  have  been  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  nor  any  petition  for  a  Private  BHl 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  after  Thurs' 
day  the  4M  day  of  May  next : 

That  this  House  will  not  receive  any  report 
from  the  Judges  upon  petitions  presented  to 
this  House  for  Private  Bills  after  Thurtday  the 
ith  day  of  May  next. 


CROSSED  CHEQUES  BILL. 
BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  pre- 
senting  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Law 
relating  to  Crossed  Cheques,  said,  he 
thought  he  would  best  consult  the  con- 
yenience  of  their  Lordships  by  reserving 
an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  till  it  was  in  print.     The  subject 
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was  a  technical  one,  and  therefore  any 
remarks  of  his  by  way  of  explanation 
would  come  better  on  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Bill  presented;  read  1%  ix)  he  printed. 
(No.  12.) 

JUDICATUEE  ACT,  1873— ABOLITION 
OF  THE  HOME  CIKCUIT. 

QUESTION.      OBSEEVATIONS. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  contemplated  abolition  of 
the  Home  Circuit,  and  to  ask,  What  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Surrey  Assizes?  Under 
the  Act  of  1875,  which  empowered  the 
Queen  by  an  Order  in  Council  to  alter 
the  arrangement  of  the  Circuits,  a  re- 
arrangement had  taken  place,  the  prac- 
tical result  of  which  was — Hertfordsnire, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  had  been  joined  to  the 
Norfolk  Circuit,  and  the  Home  Circuit 
was  no  more.  Having  had  the  honour  of 
being  for  some  years  a  member  of  that 
Circuit,  he  could  not  but  look  with  re- 
gret to  the  severance  of  old  ties  and  old 
associations,  which  the  separation  must 
occasion — nor  could  he  forget  how  many 
men  of  learning  and  intelligence  that 
Circuit  had  contributed  to  the  Bar  and 
the  Bench.  He  could  see  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  abolition.  Moreover, 
an  apprehension  had  existed  since  the 
charge  of  Baron  Bramwell  at  Guild- 
ford, that  the  Surrey  Assizes  were  to  be 
hereafter  held  at  Newington — a  change 
which  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience  to  the  jurors.  The 
feeling  of  the  county,  of  the  assize 
towns,  and  of  the  Bar,  was  adverse  to 
the  change.  He  begged  to  ask  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Surrey  Assizes  ? 

The  LOKD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  n(5t  help  feeling  very  well  satisfied 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  introduced  the 
subject  to  their  Lordships'  attention,  be- 
cause when  a  person  so  observant  and 
usually  so  well  informed  as  his  noble 
Friend  laboured  under  such  misconcep- 
tions as  to  what  was  proposed,  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  likely  that  misconception 
of  the  same  kind  would  be  spreading 
unduly  over  the  county  of  Surrey.  As  a 
well-remembered  and  respected  member 
of  the  Home  Circuit  his  noble  Friend  was 
entitled  to  speak  of  the  rending  of  old 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


ties  and  old  associations  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  new  arrangements  made 
with  respect  to  that  Circuit.    Of  course, 
a  change  as  to  a  Circiut  must  prove  in- 
convenient in  some  respects  to  members 
of   that  particular    Circiut;    but    time 
and  circumstances  would  demand  that 
changes  should  be  made  in  Circuits,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  things.    In  truth, 
the  noble  Lord  himself  was  an  example 
of  what  had  been  done  in  respect  of  the 
county  of  Surrey.     His  noble  Friend 
was  a  Member  of  the  Legislature  last 
year,  and,  therefore,  shared  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  Act  passed  last  Session, 
in  which  it  was  provided  that,  by  Order 
in  Council,  Her  Majesty  might  provide 
for  the  formation,  or  alteration,  or  entire 
discontinuance  of  a  Circuit.     The  Judi- 
cature Act  had  rendered  a  change  in  the 
Circuits  absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  overcome  the  pressure  of  business  in 
particular  places  and  to  economize  judi- 
cial time.     Now,  putting  aside  Surrey, 
the  change  in  respect  of  the  Home  Cir- 
cuit was  only  one  in  name.    As  Surrey 
was  to  be  dealt  separately  with,  mani- 
festly the    other  counties    which  with 
it    had    composed    the    Home  Circuit 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  Circuit.   Accordingly  it  became 
necessary  to  join  what  remained  of  the 
Home  Circuit  to  another  Circuit,  and  the 
only  Circuit  to  which  it  coidd  be  joined 
was  the  Norfolk  Circuit;  but  in  order 
that  the  newly-constituted  Circuit  should 
not  be  too  leu'ge  it,  was  necessary  to  take 
some  counties  from  the  Norfolk  fiuad  add 
them  on  to  the  Midland  Circuit.    Then 
came  the  question,  by  what  name  the 
consolidated  Circuit  should  be  called. 
He  had  no  prejudice  in  the  matter.     He 
was  anxious  to  do  what  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned,  and 
he  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Judges.     There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion    between    those    learned    per- 
sonages, and  he  heard  no  remonstrance 
from  any  one  when  it  was  proposed  to 
change  the  name.     Suppose  the  Circuit 
as  now  formed  was  called  the  Norfolk 
Circuit,  there  could  be  very  little  doubt 
that  objection  would  be  made  by  Kent 
and  Sussex.     On  the  other  hand,  what 
would  the  county  of   Norfolk  say  to 
having  it  called  the  Home  Circuit  ?    In 
the  North,  where  a  slice  was  taken  off  the 
Northern  Circuit,   a  new  name,    "the 
North-Eastem,"  was  given  to  the  newly 
formed  Circuit.     A  similar  coiurse  was 
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adopted  when  the  name '' South-Eastem  " 
was  substituted  for  ''the  Home"  and 
"the  Norfolk."  He  should  have  been 
very  glad  if  both  could  have  been  pre- 
seryed,  but  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  preserve  either  without  causing 
some  dissatisfaction.  As  regarded  the 
question  of  Surrey,  that  was  one  not  of 
form,  but  of  substance ;  but  on  the  part 
of  the  Gt)vemment  there  had  been  no 
intention  to  abolish  the  Assizes  for  that 
county.  The  Act  of  last  year  gave  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  the  power  to  issue 
Oommissions  for  the  trisd  of  criminals 
and  civil  business  in  places  which  did 
not  form  a  portion  of  a  Circuit.  What 
had  happened  in  the  case  of  Surrey  was 
this — The  time  for  the  Nisi  Prius  sit- 
tings in  London  and  Middlesex  was  very 
limited  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
London  and  Middlesex  cases  to  be  tried. 
Suitors,  rather  than  have  them  post- 
poned/or  an  indefinite  time,  took  them  to 
the  coimty  of  Surrey.  The  consequence 
was  that  at  the  Surrey  Assizes  there  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  a  good  crop  of  civil 
business — and  so  there  was  ;  but  it  was 
not  Surrey  business,  but  business  properly 
belonging  to  London  and  Middlesex. 
While  the  Assizes  in  other  counties 
lasted  two  or  three  days,  those  in  Surrey 
lasted  weeks,  and  London  solicitors  and 
London  witnesses  went  down  to  Croy- 
don, Guildford,  or  Kingston  to  attend 
the  hearing  of  cases  which  ought  never 
to  have  left  the  metropolis.  The  griev- 
ance of  such  a  state  of  things  had  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out;  and  by  the 
arrangements  under  the  Judicature  Act 
for  continuance  sittings  of  Nisi  Prius 
Courts  in  London  and  Middlesex,  its 
continuance  was  rendered  imnecessary. 
All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
make  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Surrey  business  proper.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  a  Commission  should  issue 
for  that  county,  and  that  two  of  the 
Judges  who  had  remained  in  London 
•when  the  others  went  out  on  Circuit 
should  go  to  Guildford  or  Croydon  or 
Kingston  and  hold  sittings  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  Nisi  Prius.  The  Com- 
mission was  already  issued  for  the 
Spring  Assizes,  which  would  be  held 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
and  anol^er  learned  Judge.  His  noble 
Friend  (Yiscount  Midleton)  had  spoken 
of  the  feeHnff  of  the  Coimty  of  Surrey. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  would  read  an 
extract  of  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 


Privy  Council  last  year  by  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  borough 
of  Gxiildford.    It  was  in  these  terms — 

"  Your  inemorialistB  believe  that  by  a  proper 
re-arrangement  of  the  sittings  in  London  and 
Middlesex  and  by  confining  the  Assizes  in  Surrey 
to  the  trial  of  cases  belonging  properly  to  the 
county,  any  inconvenience  at  present  sustained 
by  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  or  the  public  may  be 
duly  met,  without  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  county  of  Surrey  and 
borough  of  6uil(£ford  being  taken  away." 

What  was  there  prayed  for  was  just 
what  had  been  done.  As  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  have  the  Assizes  for  Surrey  held 
at  Newington,  no  such  proposition  had 
been  put  forward  by  the  Government, 
fiuad  the  Commission  for  the  Spring  As- 
sizes would  go  to  one  of  the  borougns  in 
which  the  Assizes  were  usually  held. 
To  show,  however,  that  the  county  of 
Surrey  was  not  quite  imanimous  on  this 
point,  he  might  mention  that  a  repre- 
sentation in  favour  of  holding  the  As- 
sizes at  Newington  had  been  made.  In 
that  representation  it  was  urged  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
tried  at  the  Assizes  were  confined  at 
Newington.  That  might  be  so  ;  but  as 
the  Government  had  not  proposed  such 
a  change  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
follow  his  noble  Friend  into  his  argu- 
ments on  that  point.  He  trusted  he  had 
given  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  with 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

Yiscount  MIDLETON  was  sure  the 
statement  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  be  very  satisfaxitory  to  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

House  adjourned  at  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
IViday,  lUh  Fehruary,  1876. 

MINUTES.] — Supply — eonsidered  in  Committee 
Otvtl  Service  Estdcatbs — Class  II. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading — 
Medical  Practitioners  (Ireland)  •  [81] ;  Grand 
Jury  Laws  (Ireland)  •  [80] ;  Civil  BUI  Courts 
(Ireland)  ♦  [82]. 

8eo<md  Jtesding^Commoiui  [61]. 


OONTKOVERTED  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House,  that  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  one  of 
the  Judges  selected,  pursuant  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  Act,  1868,  for  the  trial  of  Elec- 
tion Petitions,  a  Certificate  and  Report  relating 
to  the  Election  for  the  Borough  of  Horsham. 
And  the  same  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Table  of  this  House. 
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occasion  was  so  exceptional,  and  that 
the  publication  of  the  early  oases  upon 
points  of  practice  would  be  so  beneficial 
to  the  profession,  as  to  justify  him  in 
departing  from  the  established  usage  for 
the  time ;  and  some  arrangements  were 
made  for  one  gentleman  of  the  Press  to 
be  admitted,  on  condition  that  he  sup- 
plied others  with  the  reports.  The  ar- 
rangement was  considered  as  temporary 
and  exceptional,  and  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  At  a  meetings 
of  the  Judges,  which  had  been  recently 
held,  it  was  considered  that  the  Judica- 
ture Act  had  been  long  enough  in  opera- 
tion to  make  any  further  reports  unne- 
cessary, and  they  therefore  reverted  to 
the  original  practice.  The  matter  was 
one  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
learned  Judges,  and  in  which  he  could 
not  interfere. 


ROADS  (SCOTLAND)— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  DALKEITH  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  intends  to  introduce  a  Boad  Bill 
for  Scotland  this  Session  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  introduce  such  a  Bill 
as  early  as  it  was  convenient  to  do  so. 

JUDGES'   CHAMBERS— ADMISSION  OF 
REPORTERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated 
in  the  legal  journals,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Judges  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
efiPect  that  repoiiiers  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  hear  and  report  the  decisions  upon 
the  matters  disposed  of  at  the  Judges 
Chambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn ;  whether 
any  reason  has  been  assigned  for  that 
proceeding ;  and,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  any  steps  in  the  matter 
to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  reporters 
from  the  Judges  Chambers  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  having  consulted  the  learned 
Judges  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Question, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Justice 
Lush,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  to  this 
effect— That  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  with  the  profession  that  the 
rooms  in  which  Judges  sat  in  Serjeants' 
Inn  were  not,  and  never  had  been,  open 
to  the  public.  There  was  no  accommo- 
dation in  them,  and  none  could  be  pro- 
vided there,  for  the  reporters ;  but  it  was 
quite  true  that  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  when  the  Judicature  Act  first 
came  into  operation,  an  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  as  the  Judge 
then  sitting  in  Chambers,  to  allow  a 
reporter  to  attend  in  order  to  furnish  for 
one  of  the  law  papers  notes  of  the  deci- 
sions under  the  new  Act.  Mr.  Justice 
Lush  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  the 


JUDICATURE  ACTS-JURYMEN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  lopes  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  burdens  im- 
posed upon  jurymen  by  the  Judicature 
Acts,  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  introduce  a  measure  this  Session  for 
the  amendment  of  the  jury  system ;  and, 
whether  such  measure  will  contain  the 
provisions  of  a  Bill  introduced  in  the 
Session  of  1874,  which  passed  through^ 
Committee,  and  was  approved  of  by  this' 
House  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  a  Bill  had  been  prepared  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  would 
be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible,  having 
due  regard  to  the  state  of  Public  Busi- 
ness and  the  prospects  of  its  passing  into 
law.  It  would  contain  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Bill  introduced  in  1874. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 

SCHOOL  BOARD  PROSECUTIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  booed  asked  the  Yice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  case,  which  was 
heard  at  the  Greenwich  Police  Court  on 
the  8th  instant : — 

''John  Specr  was  summoned  for  neglecting 
to  pay  a  School  Board  fine  of  6d.  and  2$.  costs, 
impoFsd  for  not  sending  his  son  to  school.  The 
defendant,  who  was  nearly  blind,  in  a  very 
feeble  state  of   health,  and  unable  to  work. 
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•tated  thftt  it  yna  quite  out  of  his  power  to  pay 
the  amount.  His  wife,  who  assisted  to  support 
the  family,  had  just  been  confined.  He  had  two 
other  children,  and  that  morning  the  whole 
family  had  only  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  penny- 
worth of  tea  and  sugar  for  breakfast  between 
them.  He  was  committed  for  five  days  to 
Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol ;" 

and,  whether,  in  yiew  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  cases  involving  great  hard- 
ship, he  is  prepared  to  make  any  sug- 
festion  whereby  the  operation  of  the 
llementary  Education  Act,  1870,  may 
be  rendered  less  oppressive  to  the  poor  ? 
Viscount  SANDON  :  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  of  the  statement  to  which  my  hon. 
Priend  calls  my  attention.  But  as  I 
mentioned  to  my  hon.  Friend  last  week, 
I  have  no  means  of  investigating 
the  circumstances  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring imder  the  compulsory  bye-laws 
of  the  school  boards ;  nor  have  I  any 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  school 
boards  or  magistrates  in  the  execution 
of  the  difficult  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  Parliament  under  the  Act  of  1870, 
when  they  have  passed  compulsory  bye- 
laws.  Sir  Charles  Beed,  however,  has 
written  to  offer  me  all  the  information 
which  he  possesses  on  the  subject,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  statement  which  he 
has  sent  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
to  alter  considerably  the  aspect  of  this 
case  from  that  which  appears  in  the 
paragraph  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
alludes;  and  he  has  also  sent  a  letter 
^m  the  magistrate  who  tried  the  case. 
The  statement,  however,  is  necessarily 
Bo  long  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  trouble  the  House  with  it  in  answer 
to  a  Question.  I  will,  therefore,  show 
it  to  my  hon.  Friend,  and  if  he  desires, 
I  shaU  be  happy  to  place  it  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House.  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friend  will  not  think  that  I  do  not  share 

• 

his  most  natural  feelings  of  pain  at  the 
hardships  which  must,  I  fear,  necessarily 
arise  in  dealing  with  the  great  eviliB 
which  the  Act  of  1870  endeavours  to 
meet ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  my  information  goes,  I  think  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
these  matters. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  that  the  statement  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— AGGRAVATED 
ASSAULTS  ON  WOMEN.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  EOEETON  LEIGH  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 

VOL.CCXXVn.       [THnU)  8EEIB8.] 


partment,  "Whether,  if  there  is  time,  the 
Government  will  bring  in  a  Bill,  similar 
to  that  of  last  Session,  for  the  protection 
of  women,  &c.  from  Aggravated  Assaults? 
Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
gaid,  he  had  been  requested  to  postpone 
the  further  inquiries  which  he  had  to 
xnak^  ^^^  ^ter  the  Spring  Assizes, 
when  no  doubt  he  would  receive  the 
replies  of  the  learned  Judges. 

NAVY— WIDOWS  OP  SEAMEN  AND 
MARINES.— QUESTION. 

Captain  PEICE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  has  ex- 
amined the  amended  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  a  Fund  for  making  provi- 
sion for  the  Widows  of  the  Seamen  and 
Marines  of  the  Fleet ;  and,  whether  he 
will  recommend  the  Gt)vemment  to  assist 
the  scheme  by  an  annual  grant ;  or,  if 
he  will  state  to  the  House  the  position  in 
which  the  matter  now  stands  r 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
referred  the  amended  proposal  to  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navy ;  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  in 
the  Department  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Estimates,  the  Eeport 
had  not  yet  been  made,  and  therefore  he 
was  unable  at  present  to  make  any  state- 
ment on  the  subject. 

ARMY— PROMOTION  IN  THE  ORD- 
NANCE CORPS.— QUESTION. 

Majob  BEAUMONT  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  the 
promotion  of  the  Officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  now  sitting  on  Army 
Promotion ;  and,  in  the  case  of  those 
Officers  of  Artillery  and  Engineers  wh^re 
promotion  has  been  lost  owing  to  Lord 
Cardwell's  arrangement  of  1872  not 
having  been  acted  on  since  1 874,  whether 
the  promotion  so  lost  will  be  made  good 
to  them  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
subject  of  promotion  of  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  Corps  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Eoyal  Commission  now 
sitting  on  Army  Promotion.  He  did  not 
understand  that  any  engagement  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  officers  of 
Artillery  and  Engineers  which  had  been 
broken,  although  no  doubt  the  proposal 
of  1872  in  reference  to  promotion  had 
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not  been  carried  out.  Before  anything 
was  done  in  the  matter  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  wait  until  the  Beport  of  the 
ClommiBsion  was  received. 

GRAND  JURY  SYSTEM  (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  MOOEE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  he  intends 
to  introduce  a  Bill  this  Session  deal- 
ing with  the  Grand  Jury  System  in 
Ireland  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH:  Sir, 
I  expressed  more  than  once  last  year 
my  hope  of  being  able  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  this  subject,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  Session  I  sketched  out  the 
lines  upon  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
the  reform  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws 
should  proceed.  My  views  did  not 
receive  the  approval  of  hon.  Members 
opposite  ;  but  I  still  hope  to  propose 
legislation  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
Whether,  however,  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  present  year  must  depend  on 
the  progress  of  measures  dealing  with 
other  matters  of  importance  in  Ireland, 
which  have  appeared  to  the  Government 
to  be  of  a  more  pressing  character  than 
Grand  Jury  reform.  I  cannot  think  that 
any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  without  some 
hope  of  proceeding  with  it  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 

SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS— RELIGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION— QUESTION. 

Me.  EICHAED  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is 
true,  as  alleged  in  the  '^Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette "  of  the  2nd  instant,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  practice  was  ob- 
served until  recently  in  certain  localities 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  Church  of 
England  catechism  in  School  Board 
Schools ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
state  to  the  House  in  how  many  cases 
the  returns  reported  such  instruction 
was  given  in  Board  Schools,  and  what 
course  the  Educational  Department  has 
taken  in  regard  to  those  cases  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  when  the 
replies  were  received  last  year  to  the  Be- 
tum  respecting  religious  instruction  in 
board  schools,  moved  for  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Plymouth,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  case  of  five  board 
schools  instruction  was  being  given  in 

Mr,  Gathorne  Hardy 


the  Churoh  Catec^sm.  None  <^  ^lese 
schools  had  been  inspected  since  the 
date  when  they  came  under  the  control 
of  the  board,  so  that  the  time-tables  had 
not  been  seen  or  improved  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors.  Four  of  them  had 
been  previously  Church  schools,  and  were 
either  temporarily  occupied  by  the  board, 
or  were  in  course  of  being  transferred 
to  the  board.  Only  one  was  a  new  school 
provided  by  a  school  board.  A  letter 
was  at  once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ad- 
dressed to  the  school  boards,  pointing 
out  that  Section  14  (2)  of  the  Act  was 
being  violated  by  the  provisions  made 
for  religious  instruction,  and  stating 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  declare  the  bosurds  to  be  in  de- 
fault, unless  the  time-tables  of  their 
schools  were  at  once  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Church 
Catechism.  In  every  case  the  necessary 
alteration  was  at  once  made. 

PATENT  LAWS— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  MUNDELLA  a^ed  Mr.  Attor- 
ney  General,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  re- 
introduce, during  the  present  Session, 
the  Bill  of  last  year  on  the  Patent 
Laws  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  intended  to  do  so,  with  some 
modifications  on  matters  of  detail. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  re- 
ference to  the  third  section  of  the  recent 
Order  in  Council  applicable  to  the  Civil 
Service,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  such 
situations  in  that  service  as  are  not 
suitable  to  be  filled  by  members  of  the 
lower  division  are  excluded  from  that 
Order,  and  shall,  until  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  shall  be  further  declared,  be 
regulated,  as  now,  by  the  heads  of  De- 
partments to  which  they  belong.  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  forthwith  to  deal  with  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  ''Play- 
fair  Commission  "  as  regards  the  higher 
division,  which  so  materially  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  ?  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  it  was  not  the 
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intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)yemment 
at  present  to  issue  any  farther  Orders  in 
Council  with  regard  to  the  Oivil  Service. 
He  would  point  out  to  his  hon.  Friend 
that  the  '^Playfair  Oommission "  to 
which  he  referred  proposed  a  system 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Service ; 
but  the  Commissioners  pointed  out  that 
the  gist  of  their  recommendations  was 
the  substitution  of  a  large  number  of 
clerks  of  the  lower  division  for  the  clerks 
of  the  higher  division.  They  said  that 
unless  that  could  be  accomplished  they 
could  not  consider  themselves  justified, 
on  account  of  the  increased  expenditure 
which  would  be  entailed  on  the  Govern- 
ment, in  submitting  their  plans.  Of 
course,  it  was  impossible  to  adapt  their 
plans  by  a  stroke  to  the  whole  of  the 
Service ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  at 

S resent  was  that  which  the  Treasury  had 
one — ^that  was,  to  prepare  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  lower  division,  and  look  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  lower  divi- 
sion which  would  teke  the  place  of  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  were  un- 
necessarily employed  in  the  higher  divi- 
sion. At  the  same  time  this  was  a 
matter  which  would  be  dealt  with  in  the 
several  Departments;  and  if  any  De- 
partment made  proposals  for  bringing 
the  scheme  into  operation  in  that  De- 
partment, and  accompanied  such  pro- 
posals with  a  plan  for  re-organization, 
and,  of  course,  reduction  of  the  higher 
staff,  the  Treasury  would  be  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  Departinent  in 
Buoh  re-organization. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

PARLIAMENT— PRIVATE  BILLS- 
REFEREES. 

MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  ANDERSON,  in  rising  "  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  posi- 
tion of  those  officers  of  the  House  called 
*  Beferees,'  and  to  move  for  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  and  report  on  that  posi- 
tion, and  particularly  as  to  the  legality 
and  expediency  of  allowing  '  Referees ' 
the  same  power  of  voting  on  a  Private 
Bill  Committee  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment regularly  elected  by  a  constitu- 


ency,'' said:  In  bringing  before  the 
House  what  appears  to  me  an  impor- 
tant constitutional  question,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  so  without  unduly  tres- 
passing on  the  time  of  the  House.  It 
may  perhaps  be  asked  why  I  should  now 
call  in  question  a  decision  of  the  House 
which  was  come  to  ei^ht  years  ago, 
which  was  discussed  at  the  time  by  hon. 
Members  of  far  greater  experience  than 
myself,  and  which  for  those  eight  years 
has  remained  unquestioned.  My  reply 
is  that  the  point  which  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  House  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  unnoticed  in  the  debates  of  that 
day;  that  it  has  never  been  called  in 
question  since,  because  the  number  of 
hon.  Members  who  seem  to  be  aware 
that  these  Referees  were  exercising  a 
power  of  voting  has  been  but  smaU — 
and  that  in  an  institution  whose  powers 
and  privileges  are  the  growth  of  ages, 
eight  years  are  by  no  means  enough  to 
create  immunity  from  question.  It  was 
only  near  the  end  of  last  Session  that  I 
myself  became  aware  that  any  one  not 
an  actual  Member  of  this  House  had  a 
vote  in  any  stage  of  our  legislation.  I 
derived  the  information  through  finding 
that  the  vote  of  a  Referee  had  decided 
the  fate  of  two  important  local  Bills  in 
a  way  which  I,  with  far  better  know- 
ledge of  the  locality,  considered  illogical 
and  absurd.  Desiring  to  dispute  the 
decision  in  this  House  on  the  third 
reading,  I  found  that  the  actual  deci- 
sion had  been  given  by  one  who  could 
not  come  into  this  House  to  explain  or 
justify  what  he  had  done.  I  thought 
that  a  most  extraordinary  and  improper 
state  of  matters,  and  immediately  set 
about  inquiring  how  it  should  be  so.  I 
asked  several  old  Members,  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  in  fact,  did  not  be- 
lieve it  could  be  so  at  all.  They  had 
never  heard  of  Referees  voting.  I  then 
had  ^recourse  to  Sir  Erskine  May's  most 
valuable  book,  to  the  Standing  Orders, 
and  to  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  a  thing  of  quite 
recent  origin — that  the  power  of  a  Re- 
feree to  sit  on  a  Committee  had  been 
conferred  by  a  simple  Resolution  of  this 
House  only  in  1868,  and  that  the  Reso- 
lution did  not  specify  any  power  of  voting. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  failed  in  getting 
the  House  to  upset  the  decision  of  its 
Committee,  for  the  House  hardly  will 
do  that  in  any  case  at  all ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  most  unjust  Bill 
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had  been  passed  through  this  House, 
nominally  by  the  House  itself,  but  really 
and  practically  by  the  vote  of  an  out- 
sider elected  by  no  constituency,  respon- 
sible to  no  constituency,  not  even  re- 
sponsible to  this  House  —  in  fact,  an 
utterly  irresponsible  individual,  not  even 
able  to  come  into  this  House  to  explain 
his  reasons.  In  this  case  fortunately, 
we  had  a  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
blunder  of  this  House  was  rectified 
there.  I  have  said  that  the  Besolution 
which  enabled  a  Eeferee  to  sit  on  a 
Committee  had  not  specified  any  power 
of  voting.  I  may  also  say  that  in  the 
whole  debate  the  only  trace  that  such  a 
power  was  contemplated  is  in  its  inci- 
dental mention  by  the  noble  Lord  at  that 
time  Member  for  the  East  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire  (Lord  Hotham),  but  alluded 
to  by  no  other  speaker,  and  it  seems 
therefore  very  much  open  to  doubt  if 
the  House  really  intended  to  confer 
voting  power.  But  the  point  I  wish  to 
press  is  that,  even  if  the  House  did  in- 
tend to  do  it,  it  was  unconstitutional 
and  ultra  vires  to  make  such  a  change 
in  the  process  of  legislation  by  a  mere 
Besolution,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
that  the  Eesolution  did  not  specify  fully 
its  whole  scope,  for  in  that  case  I  think 
its  unconstitutional  character  would  have 
been  detected  at  the  time,  instead  of  re- 
maining till  now,  when  it  can  be  set 
right  only  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
error,  which  the  House,  and  especially 
the  official  element  in  the  House,  will 
be  most  unwilling  to  make.  At  the 
time  when  this  error  was  committed, 
the  Private  Bill  legislation  of  the  House 
was  in  a  state  of  great  difficulty.  The 
burden  of  that  legislation  was  pressing 
heavily  on  Members,  and  it  was  urgently 
required  that  some  means  should  be 
found  of  getting  through  that  business 
more  easily.  In  1864  a  Court  of  Ee- 
ferees  had  been  established  to  examine 
the  engineering  and  estimates  of  certain 
Bills,  and  to  report  on  these  to  the  Com- 
mittees. That  had  been  found  to  work 
well,  in  so  far  that  their  technical  advice 
was  a  manifest  aid  to  the  Committees, 
but  it  was  also  found  that  in  considering 
these  details  a  large  part  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  had  to 
be  gone  over  before  that  Court  of  Ee- 
ferees,  and  afterwards  be  repeated  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  that  this  double 
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evidence  led  to  an  extra  expense,  which 
it  was  thought  might  be  saved.  For 
that  purpose  it  was  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  the  Member 
for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson),  then  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  might,  if  they  pleased, 
refer  any  Bill  entirely  to  the  Court  of 
Eeferees,  which,  I  may  mention,  consists 
of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
alone  with  three  other  persons  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  and  not  necessarily 
Members  of  the  House.  That  course 
was  objected  to  by  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Lord  Hotham,  then  Chedr- 
man  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee, 
who  gave  strong  reasons  against  such 
an  arrangement,  one  of  which  was  that 
when  such  a  Court  reported  to  the  House, 
and  hon.  Members  wished  to  question 
that  decision,  these  Eeferees  were  unable 
to  appear  here  to  defend  their  decision. 
Lora  Hotham  then  proposed  the  follow- 
ing Eesolution : — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  Selection  may  refer 
any  opposed  Private  Bill,  or  any  Group  of  such 
Bills,  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Four  Mem- 
bers and  a  Referee ;" 

which  was  assented  to  by  the  House, 
and  is  the  Eesolution  which  I  wish  to 
call  in  question.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  Lord  Hotham  did  not  observe  that 
the  very  argument  which  he  had  used 
with  such  effect  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means — 
namely,  that  a  Eeferee  could  not  appear 
in  this  House  to  justify  a  decision — ap- 
plied also  to  his  own  proposal,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  degree ;  and  that 
is  specially  so  if  the  Eesolution  was  in- 
tended to  confer  voting  power,  and  the 
House  will  understand  that  it  is  only  to 
the  voting  power  that  I  make  objection. 
I  can  understand  it  to  be  a  suitable 
enough  arrangement  that  the  Eeferees 
should  attend  the  Committees  as  asses- 
sors or  advisers  to  give  the  Committee 
the  benefit  of  technical  knowledge  on 
those  points  of  engineering  and  estimates 
which,  as  Eeferees,  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  examine ;  but  if  the  Eeso- 
lution meant  to  go  further  than  that  it 
was  wrong.  Now,  whatever  the  Eeso- 
lution meant  to  do,  the  power  of  voting 
certainly  has  been  assumed  by  the  Ee- 
ferees, and  I  will  now  lay  before  the 
House  the  grounds  on  which  I  think  it 
was  unconstitutional.  Every  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  aware  that  the  powers  and  piivi- 
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leges  of  this  House  were  in  old  times 
for  more  the  growth  of  custom  and  pre- 
cedent than  of  statute,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  adduce  any 
statute  prescribing  the  legislative  pro- 
cess of  passing  Bills  through  Parliament. 
Here,  however,  is  an  extract  from  Sir 
Erskine  May's  work — 

"The  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  com- 
posed of  the  King  or  Queen,  and  three  Estates  of 
the  Realm — ^viz.,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords 
Temporal,  and  the  Commons.  These  several 
powers  collectively  msike  laws  that  are  binding 
upon  iiie  subjects  of  the  British  Empire." 

Here  we  have  the  legislative  function 
clearly  restricted  to  the  Monarch  and  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Eealm.    They  are 
to  make  the  laws.     Now,  surely  it  can- 
not be  contended  that  the  making  of  a 
law  consists  merely  in  the  final  passing 
of  it;  but  it  consists  of  certain  well- 
known  stages  through  which  eveiy  Act 
of  Parliament,  whether  Public  or  Pri- 
vate, has  to  pass,  and  every  one  of  which 
stages  was,  up  to  the  passing  of  that 
Besolution,     strictly    limited     to     the 
Monarch  and  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm. 
I  presume  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  that  a  Private    Bill  is  different 
£rom  a  Public  Bill ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  regards  legislative  process,  that 
distinction  can  be  maintained,  and  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  no  one 
can  draw  a  definite  and  distinct  line  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  BiUs.  We  speak 
of  PubHc  BiUs  and  of  Private  Bills,  and 
of  Hybrid  Bills,  but  the  difference  can- 
not be  strictly  defined,  for  it  may  even 
happen  that  two  Bills  might  be  identiccd 
in  their  subject  and  in  their  provisions, 
and  if  one  of  them  applies  to  London,  to 
Edinburgh,  or  to  Dublin,  it  would  be  a 
Public  Bill ;  while,  if  its  duplicate  ap- 
plied only  to  Manchester,  to  Glasgow,  or 
to  Belfast,  it  would  be  a  Private  Bill. 
Nor  is  there  any  material  difference  in 
the  stages  through  which  the  two  classes 
have  to  pass.    Each  must  be  introduced 
under  the  endorsement  of  two  Members. 
Each  must  be  read  a  first  time,  each 
must  be  read  a  second  time,  each  must 
be  g^ne  through  by  Committee,  clause 
by  dause,  each  must  be  reported  to  the 
House,  and  each  must  be  read  a  third 
time  and  passed ;  and  I  repeat  that,  till 
the  passing  of  this  unfortunate  Besolu- 
tion,  every  one  of  these  stages  in  this 
House  was  strictly  confined  to  Members 
of  the  House.    The  only  difference  that 


has  existed  has  been  the  very  slight  one 
that  the  Public  Bill  is  discussed  clause 
by  clause  by  the  House  in  Committee, 
while  the  Private  Bill  is  discussed  clause 
by  clause  by  a  Committee  of  the  House ; 
but  whether  by  the  House  in  Committee 
or  by  a  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
stage  is  one  of  the  necessary  stages  in 
the  making  of  a  law,  and  is  therefore 
part  of  the  legislative  function  which 
cannot  be  exercised  by  any  one  other  than 
those  on  whom  the  Constitution  has  im- 
posed it.     The  only  argument  I  have 
heard  in  justification  is  that  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  and  Beferee  is,  not 
final ;  that  the  Bill  has  to  be  reported 
to  the  House,  and  the  House  can  re- 
verse the  decision,  but  the  reply  to  that 
is  that  practically  the  decision  is  final, 
because  the  House  hardly  will  consider 
the  merits  of  such  a  Bill  but  simply 
confirms  its  Committee ;  but  more  than 
that,  the  very  same  argument  applies  to 
a  Bill  which  is  discussed  by  the  House 
in  Committee.    That  also  only  reports 
to  the  House,  yet  I  hardly  think  any 
hon.  Member  would  be  found  to  main- 
tain that  it  would  be  open  to  the  House, 
if  it  chose,  to  bring  in  outsiders  to  walk 
through  our  Division  Lobbies,  and  give 
votes  on  the  clauses  of  a  Bill  on  an  equal 
footing  with  ourselves  merely  on    the 
pretence  that  the  stage  was  not  final, 
and  would  still  come  under  review  of 
the  House.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
House  claims  a  right  to  confer  a  legis- 
lative vote  on  anyone  outside  the  House 
by  any  other  means  than  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, it  is  assuming  to  itself  a  new 
prerogative,  and  one  for  which  there  is 
no  precedent.    Now,  I  find  that  in  1704 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  a  Conference 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  communi- 
cated the  following  Besolution  : — 

**  That  neither  House  of  Parliament  hath  any 
power,  by  any  Vote,  or  Declaration,  to  create 
to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  is  not 
warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of 
Parliament."--[P«r/.  Siat.  vi.  387.] 

That  Besolution  was  assented  to  by  the 
Commons,  and  was  always  acted  upon. 
It  is  for  those  who  defend  the  Besolu- 
tion of  1868  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  new 
privilege  to  confer  legislative  votes  on 
men  not  elected  by  any  constituency,  not 
responsible  to  any  one,  and  who  cannot 
appear  in  the  House  to  justify  their 
vote.  I  do  not  ask  the  House  to  come 
to  any  hasty  decision ;  I  do  not  ask  the 
House  to  accept  my  statement  of  the 
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case ;  all  I  ask  is  that  they  shoiild  ap- 
point a  Select  Cominittee  of  their  own 
Members  to  investigate  the  matter.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Committee  may 
be  granted,  for  I  see  possibility  of  grave 
difficulty  if  it  be  refused.  It  may  lead 
to  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
decisions  of  such  Committees.  It  might 
lead  to  the  decision  of  such  a  Committee 
being  disputed  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  I  think  it  would  hardly  con- 
sist with  the  dignity  of  this  House  that 
such  an  issue  shoidd  be  raised  at  all. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  House 
to  investigate  the  matter  for  itself,  and 
even,  if  necessary,  retrace  a  wrong  step 
of  its  own  free  will  than  have  its  autho- 
rity questioned  elsewhere.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  the  Re- 
solution. 

Mr.  FOESYTH,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  believed  that  it  raised 
an  important  constitutional  question.  He 
did  not  believe  that  it  ever  was  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament  to  transfer  its 
voting  powers  to  the  Referees.  How 
did  the  matter  work  ?  The  Chairman  of 
a  Select  Committee  had  a  casting  vote, 
and  when  there  were  three  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  including  the 
Referee,  the  Chairman  and  the  Referee 
could  arrive  at  and  make  effective  a  de- 
cision which  was  against  the  views  of 
two  hon.  Members  of  the  House,  that 
decision  being  practically  carried  not  by 
the  vote  of  a  Member  of  the  House,  but 
by  the  vote  of  a  Referee.  In  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  there 
were  sometimes  three  assessors,  who 
took  full  part  in  the  discussion,  sug- 
gested points,  and  heard  arguments,  but 
in  the  decision  itself  they  had  no  voice 
at  all.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  have  a  portion  of  the  legislation 
of  Parliament  decided  by  the  votes  of 
those  who  were  not  Members. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report  on  the  position  of  the  Referees 
of  the  House  on  Private  Bills,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  legality  and  expediency  of  allowing 
the  Referees  the  same  power  of  voting  on  a 
Private  Bill  Committee  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment regularly  elected  hy  a  constituency,"' — 
(jtfr.  Anderson^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  RODWELL  trusted  the  House 
would  not  think  him  guilty  of  presump- 
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tion  inrising  at  that  time ;  but  he  thought 
he  should  be  almost  guilty  of  disrespect 
to  the  House  if,  after  his  experience  of 
Parliamentary  Private  Bill  Uommittees, 
he  did  not  ^ve  the  House  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
no  solid  and  reed  ground  had  been  laid 
why  the  system,  which  had  worked  well 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
should  be  destroyed.  Some  noss  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  or  somethmg  worse, 
should  have  happened  to  induce  the 
House  to  interfere  with  a  state  of  things 
which  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  public 
and  to  those  concerned  with  Private  Bill 
legislation.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
had  erred  in  two  respects;  he  had  in  one 
respect  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
the  functions  of  these  Referees,  while  he 
had  in  some  degree  underrated  their 
position.  These  Referees  were  officers 
of  the  House.  But  they  were  also 
something  more.  A  series  of  Reso- 
lutions and  Standing  Orders  had  been 
passed  which  gave  them  a  certain  status, 
and  their  position  might  be  said  to  have 
been  determined  in  1867  by  an  Act  which 
positively  clothed  them  with  the  same 
powers  in  dealing  with  Private  Bills, 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  Commit- 
tees of  the  House.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  had  overrated  the  powers  of 
the  Referees  in  assuming  that  they  or 
the  Committees  had  the  power  of  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  Bills.  It  was  useless 
to  disguise  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  the  verdict  of  the  Committee  was 
accepted  by  the  House;  but,  properly 
speaking,  ^e  Committee's  function  was 
to  report,  and  if  it  appeared  that  they 
had  omitted  to  take  some  important  evi- 
dence, it  was  possible  to  have  the  Bill 
re-committed,  and  the  whole  subject  re- 
discussed.  Therefore,  although  tiie  Re- 
ferees had  a  voice  in  Committees,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  they  could  walk 
into  the  House  and  influence  the  final 
determination  of  Bills.  He  thought  the 
hon.  Member  would  have  taken  notice 
of  the  Referee  as  to  the  question  of  locua 
standi.  The  system  which  had  been 
adopted,  by  avoiding  hap-hazard  or  con- 
fiictmg  decisions,  had  saved  an  enormous 
amount  of  timej  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  money;  but  if  the  Referee  were  to 
have  no  vote,  it  would  materially  change 
the  usefulness  of  the  tribunal.  Thewhcue 
course  of  proceeding  had  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  had  worked  admirably; 
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but  as  he  had  said,  if  the  Beferees 
were  not  to  have  yotes  their  use- 
fulness would  be  very  much  di- 
minished, for  the  House  could  hardly 
confer  upon  the  Beferees  functions  in 
one  case  which  were  to  be  denied  in  the 
other.  The  question  had  undergone  dis- 
cussion in  1864,  1865,  and  1867,  and  his 
experience  showed  him  that  the  Beferees 
had  been  a  very  useful  body.  He  did 
not  know  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case  to  which  the  hon.  Member  referred, 
but  was  that  case,  which  was  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  the  House  had  ever 
heard  of,  a  sufficient  ground  for  granting 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  general 
practice  on  this  question,  a  practice  which 
had  continued  for  so  many  years  ?  He 
trusted  the  Committee  would  not  be 
granted,  as  he  did  not  think  it  would  do 
any  good.  Another  thing,  it  was  not 
required,  for  no  grievance  had  been 
made  out. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
that  probably  his  experience  of  these 
matters  was  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  Bodwell),  and  there- 
fore he  might  be  excused  if  he  could  not 
join  in  the  conclusion  his  hon.  Friend 
had  arrived  at.  The  question  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Anderson)  was  a  new  one,  and 
one  of  such  importance  that  it  was  de- 
sirable it  should  be  settled.  If  it  were 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  Beferees 
formed  a  good  tribunal,  or  the  element 
of  one,  he  should  be  disposed  to  vote 
against  them ;  but  the  point  raised  was 
not  that — it  was  much  more  serious,  and 
one  which  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  he  therefore  hoped  they  wotdd  state 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  more 
highly  the  House  valued  their  privileges, 
the  more  careful  they  should  be  to  g^ard 
their  integrity,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  any  system  by  which  they 
might  possibly  be  impaired.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  had  pointed  out 
that  the  functions  attributed  to  the 
Beferees  were  a  delegation  of  the  func- 
tions belonging  to  that  House,  and 
which  functions  were  being  performed 
by  gentlemen  who  were  not  Members  of 
the  House.  Now  that  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  they  had  to  consider  whether 
they  could  delegate  such  powers  merely 
by  Kesolntion.  If  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  dO|  then  let  it  be  done  in  the  proper 


way ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  agree  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  he  [doubted  very  much  whether 
that  House  had  the  power  by  Besolution 
to  delegate  to  those  who  were  not  Mem- 
bers any  portion  of  its  functions.  Sup- 
posing by  Besolution  the  House  had 
determined  that  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
land  should  sit  upon  Election  Commit- 
tees, and  determine  the  seat  of  a  Member 
of  that  House.  He  thought  every  man 
would  agree  with  him  that  that  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  Besolution,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  power  to  pass 
it.  No  doubt  the  House  had  thought  fit 
to  make  the  Judges  try  the  Election 
Petitions,  but  it  was  not  done  by  Beso- 
lution. There  was  nothing  about  which 
they  ought  to  be  more  careful  than  a 
matter  of  the  kind.  He  had  no  doubt 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  truly 
stated  the  efficiency  of  the  Beferees;  but 
however  satisfactory  the  tribunal  might 
be,  however  high  the  character  of  its 
members,  it  appeared  that  it  was  now 
formed  by  a  species  of  Constitutional 
lapsus,  which  could  not  be  too  soon  re- 
medied. The  Beport  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee might,  therefore,  be  useful  in 
placing  the  whole  matter  on  a  sound  and 
Constitutional  basis.    

Me.  STAVELEY  HILL  completely 
agreed  with  the  observations  just  made. 
This  was  a  matter  involving  Constitu- 
tional principles,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  House  had  no  power  to  delegate  its 
functions  to  gentlemen  who  were  not 
Members  of  the  House,  because,  if  they 
had  the  power,  it  might  be  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. The  maxim  Delegatus  non  pro* 
test  delegare  applied  to  all  their  legisla- 
tive powers,  nor  was  there  any  differ- 
ence between  Public  and  Private  Bills. 
The  Act  of  1867  largely  extended  the 
powers  of  the  Beferees  in  respect  of 
locus  standi  and  other  matters ;  but  the 
Standing  Order  which  put  the  Beferee 
upon  the  Committee  was  not  passed 
until  the  Session  of  1868,  and  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  evidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tribunal  thus  con« 
stituted  had  actually  worked.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  question  had  been 
very  properly  brought  before  the  House, 
and  the  non.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Anderson)  deserved  their  thanks  for  the 
action  he  had  taken. 

Mb.  a.  MTTJiS  said,  that  the  question 
was  no  less  than  this — ^whetherthe  Busi* 
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ness  of  the  House  should  be  contmued 
to  be  discharged  by  Members  of  the 
House  alone.  It  seemed  to  him  a  re- 
markable proceeding  that  gentlemen 
who  were  not  Members  should  be  autho- 
rized to  vote  upon  Committees ;  and  that 
merely  by  a  Besolution.  Had  aBeferee 
been  appointed  upon  a  Committee  of 
which  he  was  Chairman,  he  should  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  report  that  matter  to 
the  House ;  and  he  now  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  refuse  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
It  would  tend  to  impeach  the  authority 
of  the  Private  Bill  Committees  of  the 
House  if  it  was  known  that  matters  in- 
volving millions  of  money  were  to  be 
settled  by  two  Members  of  Parliament 
and  that  another  who  was  not  a  Member 
of  Parliament  should  have  a  casting  vote. 
He  should  certainly  support  the  Motion. 
Mr.  EAIKES  said,  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  one  which  dealt  with  the  question 
from  two  points  of  view;  because  the 
Committee  he  was  so  anxious  to  have 
appointed  was  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
as  well  as  the  expediency  of  allowing 
Beferees  the  same  power  of  voting  in 
Private  Bill  Committees  as  Members  of 
Parliament.  He  thought  there  was 
rather  a  tendency  to  confuse  these  two 
issues,  which  were  quite  separate  in 
their  character.  He  would  endeavour 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  tribunal  of  Beferees,  and  to  show 
how  the  present  system,  which  he  ad- 
mitted was  an  anomalous  one,  had  come 
to  exist.  The  first  step  was  taken  in 
1864,  when  it  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  whether  it  was 
de^able  to  appoint  Beferees  for  parti- 
cular purposes.  The  Motion  was  made 
by  a  Member  of  very  gpreat  authority, 
the  present  Lord  Winmarleigh,  fthen 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten),  and  the  Com- 
mittee reported  that  it  was  desirable  that 
such  a  tribunal  should  be  constituted, 
and  should  have  cognizance  not  merely 
of  matters  of  engineering  and  finance, 
but  also  of  other  matters  having 
reference  to  four  classes  of  Private 
Bills.  The  tribunal  was  really  set 
up  as  a  tribunal  of  experts,  to  relieve 
Members  of  the  House  of  duties  which 
in  many  cases  they  were  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  perform.  At  the  end  of  1865 
a  further  Committee  was  appointed,  to 
consider  how  that  tribunal  had  worked, 
and  that  Committee  reported  in  favour 

Mr.  A.  Mills 


of  rather  extending  the  powers  of  the 
Beferees.  In  1 867  a  rather  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  the  powers  of  the 
Beferees,  because  power  was  given  to 
the  Committee  of  Selection  to  refer  Bills , 
to  Beferees  instead  of  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  reference, 
however,  was  confined  to  Oas  and  Water 
Bills.  In  1868  the  then  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  brought  forward  a 
proposition  that  still  further  extended 
the  powers  of  the  Beferees,  by  al- 
lowing them  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
Private  Bills,  and  not  merely  Gas  and 
Water  Bills.  The  House  hesitated  to 
give  them  such  an  eictended  power,  and 
an  Amendment  was  moved  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  (Lord  Hotham), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  upon 
Standing  Orders,  to  get  rid  of  the 
double  inquiry  which  had  existed  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  tribunals 
which  held  up  to  that  time  exercised 
a  divided  authority.  It  was  accord- 
ingly provided  by  the  Standing  Orders 
that  a  Bill  might  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  four  Members  of  the  House, 
or  to  a  Committee  of  four  Members  and 
a  Beferee.  There  must,  however,  be 
four  Members  of  Parliament  on  a  Com- 
mittee where  there  was  a  Beferee.  Not- 
withstanding the  change,  however,  it 
was  not  correct  to  say,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  last  speaker,  that  a  ques- 
tion involving  large  sums  of  money  oould 
be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  and  a  Beferee  alone.  A 
Beferee,  of  course,  might  make  his  in- 
fluence felt,  and  with  two  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  might  outvote  the 
Chairman,  and  he  was  not  altogether 
sure  that  it  was  desirable  in  cases  in 
which  interests  so  important  were  con- 
cerned, that  the  votes  of  two  Members 
should  overrule  those  of  the  other  two 
Members  simply  because  of  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Chairman.  Even  in  a  case  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  had 
referred,  in  which  there  were  two  Mem- 
bers on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other, 
on  a  division  the  result  might  have  been 
the  same  as  that  he  had  stated,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Beferees.  He 
would  also  remind  the  House  that,  owing 
to  the  fatalities  which  attended  the  last 
General  Election,  it  had  been  deprived 
of  the  services  of  several  Members  who 
had  had  great  experience  as  Chairmen 
of  Committees  on  Private  Billsy  and  that 
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it  was  well  that  those  who  succeeded 
them,  and  who  had  not  the  same  expe- 
rience, should  have  the  assistance  and 
advice  which  such  men  as  the  Beferees 
were  able  to  afford.  He  was  aware  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  did  not 
propose  altogether  to  expel  the  Beferees 
from  those  Committees ;  but  if  the  House 
were  to  decide  that  a  system  which  had 
been  tried  for  several  years,  and  with 
which  the  greatest  satisfaction  had  been 
expressed  out-of-doors,  should  be  now 
abolished,  a  great  blow  would,  in  his 
opinion,  have  been  struck  at  the  autho- 
rity of  those  officers.  To  strike  such  a 
blow  would,  he  thought,  be  most  inex- 
pedient. The  Referees  were  not  merely 
assessors  upon  these  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees ;  but  they  also  formed  part  of  a 
Court  of  hem  standi,  which  was  com- 
posed of  five  Members  of  this  House 
and  three  paid  Eeferees.  There  was 
likewise  the  Committee  upon  Unopposed 
Bills,  upon  which  Referees  also  served. 
They  could  not  deal  with  one  of  these 
matters  affecting  Referees  Avithout  deal- 
ing with  all  of  them.  While  upon  the 
question  of  legality  he  might  observe 
that  it  was  a  serious  matter  that  the 
House  should,  after  the  present  system 
had  been  in  operation  for  eight  years, 
and  after  numerous  cases  had  been  de- 
cided under  it,  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
authority  of  those  Committees,  and,  as 
it  were,  retrospectively  invalidate  their 
decisions.  Surely,  if  the  question  of 
legality  were  to  be  tested  at  ail,  it  should 
be  tested  outside  those  walls,  where  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  could 
be  obtained.  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  do  well  to  pause,  if  it 
were  only  out  of  consideration  for  the 
interests  which  would  be  affected,  before 
raising  this  question  of  legality.  For 
his  own  part,  while  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  anomaly  of  the  practice  of  Referees 
having  votes,  he  was  as  jealous  as  any 
other  Member  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  he  frankly  confessed  that  if 
they  were  now  constructing  these  tribu- 
nals, he  would  not  propose  to  give  the 
Referees  votes.  They  were,  however, 
now  looking  back  over  the  practice  of 
the  House  which  had  existed  for  many 
years.  He  had  only  to  add  that  he 
woidd  promise  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  he  shoidd  be  happy  to 
confer  upon  it  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 


ing Orders,  and  others  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  more  weight  than  that 
of  any  individual  Member  on  so  great 
and  important  a  point. 

Sib  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE 
thought  the  working  of  the  present 
system  had  been  most  beneficial,  but 
admitted  that,  in  regard  to  expediency, 
a  fair  question  had  been  raised  by  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson).  He  should 
not  for  a  moment  deprecate  the  full  in- 
vestigation before  a  Committee  of  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  Referees 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Committees 
upstairs.  However,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  pause  before  taking  a  ste^ 
which  would  stamp  with  illegality  an 
act  considered  to  be  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House — namely,  that  of 
appointing  servants  of  the  House  to 
assist  them  in  their  deliberations  on 
private  Bills.  He  should  deprecate  a 
hasty  Resolution  condemning  the  legality 
of  a  system  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  leading  Members  of  the  House, 
and  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
eight  years. 

Me.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  as  the  question  had  been 
raised,  it  must  be  setUed,  though  whe- 
ther it  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  another  matter.  The  question  that 
had  been  raised  was,  not  whether  the 
system  had  worked  well,  but  whether 
the  House  had  not  gone  beyond  its 
power  in  allowing  Referees  to  do  that 
which  it  had  no  right  to  allow  them  to  — 
that  of  taking  part  in  making  Acts  of 
Parliament  affecting  the  property  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  He  thought  that 
his  hon.  Friend  had  very  properly 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House, 
and  that  as  it  had  been  raised,  it  could 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  confessed 
he  was  much  surprised  to  hear  about  a 
year  ago  that  the  Referees  did  vote,  as 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  see  a 
Referee  vote.  As  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  DiUwyn)  had  remeurked, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that,  the 
question  having^  once  been  raised,  must 
be  settled.  The  House,  in  so  doing, 
would  not  be  throwing  any  discredit  on 
what  had  been  done  in  past  years,  if  it 
called  in  question  the  powers  of  the 
Referees.    The  point  was,  whether  the 
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House  was  right  in  giving  them  those 
powers,  and  not  whether  the  Referees 
had  done  wrong.  There  was  no  shadow 
of  imputation  upon  the  Beferees,  and, 
indeed,  they  deserved  all  the  credit 
which  had  been  given  to  them  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  He  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  Motion  in  a  very  different  form,  but 
that  was  hardly  worth  while  dwelling 
upon.  In  his  judgment  it  would  be 
well  if  a  very  strong  Committee  were 
appointed  to  investigate  this  matter.  It 
must  be  settled  at  once,  for  the  power 
of  the  Keferees  might  be  questioned 
from  without,  and  then  the  House  would 
Ve  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  it 
occupied  at  present. 

Sib  FEANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  concur  in 
the  present  Motion,  if  his  doing  so  were 
considered  to  indicate  the  slightest  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  way  in  which  the 
Beferees  had  discharged  their  duties ; 
but  the  legality  or  ** constitutionality" 
of  the  arrangement  having  been  now 
disputed,  it  ought  to  be  decided. 

Mtt.  DODSON  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  after  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  House  had  better  endeavour 
to  modify  the  terms  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  appoint  this  Committee.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  pointed  out  with  great 
force  that  the  functions  of  the  Beferees 
could  not  be  separated.  In  his  (Mr. 
Dodson's)  opinion,  the  best  course  would 
be  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  to 
withdraw  the  present  Motion,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  new  one,  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  system  of  Befe- 
rees. He  would  suggest  that  the  Amend- 
ment should  be  confined  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  '^  to  inquire  into 
the  position  of  those  Officers  of  the 
House  ccdled  Beferees.'' 

Mb.  ANDEBSON  said,  he  preferred 
his  own  Amendment,  as  that  suggested 
did  not  raise  the  Constitutional  point. 

Mb.  butt  said,  he  also  preferred 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  to  that  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Chester. 
The  Bill  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  as  having  been  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  was  altered  in 
Committee,  in  which  the  Beferees  took 
part,  and  when  it  came  back  for  the 
third  reading,  it  was  not  the  Bill  the 
House  agreed  to  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 


It  was  necessary,  on  Constitutional 
grounds,  that  some  alterations  should 
take  place. 

Question,  "That  the  words  pro 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tion,"  put,  and  ngatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  and  report  on  the  position  of  the 
Beferees  of  the  House  on  Private  BUls,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  legality  and  expediency 
of  allowing  the  Referees  the  same  jMJwer  of 
voting  on  a  Private  Bill  Committee  as  a  Member 
of  ParlL£Lment  reg^ularly  elected  by  a  consti- 
tuency. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF 
THE  HOUSE— THE   IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

OBSEEYATIONS. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  will  immediately  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply."—(i/r.  W,  H.  Smith,) 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Q^ntleman  the  Member  for  Limerick 
Mr.  Butt),  had  been  fixed  for  Wednes- 
ay,  the  29th  of  March.  It  was  a 
measure  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
considered  as  of  paramount  importance, 
and  in  which  they  took  a  deep  and 
burning  interest.  The  agricultural 
population  of  Ireland  numbered  con- 
siderably more  than  3,000,000,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  insecurity  pervaded 
Uiat  population.  What  they  required 
was  a  Parliamentary  title  to  their  homes, 
and  they  naturally  looked  forward  with 
intense  interest  to  the  discussion  of  a 
measure  which  was  introduced  at  their 
express  desire  to  secure  to  them  that 
Parliamentary  title.  It  was  clear  that  a 
Wednesday  sitting  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  discussion  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  spencer  WALPOLE  rose  to 
Order.  Was  the  hon.  Member  regular, 
he  inquired,  in  discussing,  on  the  Ques- 
tion that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  whether  an  Order 
of  the  Day  fixed  n)r  the  29th  of  March 
should  not  be  debated  on  some  other 
day  ?  The  House  having  fixed  the  day, 
that  determination  could  not  be  altered. 
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except  by  a  direct  Eesolution  of  the 
House  itself. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  proceeded  far  enough 
to  satisfy  him  that  the  object  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  that 
which  he  had  in  view.  If  it  were,  the 
hon.  Member  was  clearly  out  of  Order 
in  questioning  the  decision  of  the  House 
that  a  particular  Bill  should  be  put  on 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  for  reading  a 
second  time  on  a  given  day. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  his  object 
was  to  point  out  that  a  Wednesday 
sitting  of  five-and-a-half  hours  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  for  a  satisfactory  de- 
bate of  the  subject  dealt  with  by  the 
Bill,  and  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  whether  another  day 
could  not  be  secured. 

2k[B.  SPEAKER  ruled  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  out  of  Order.  If  he 
desired  the  Order  of  the  Day  to  which 
he  referred  to  be  discharged,  it  must  be 
done  by  substantive  Motion.  It  could 
not  be  done  on  a  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  he  would 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and 
would,  before  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House  in  the  form  of  a  Motion, 
consult  his  Friends  in  respect  to  the 
terms  of  it. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  Supply. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL   SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Class  II. — Salabies  and  Expenses  of 
Public  Depaetmbnts. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £43,489,  House  of  Lords  Offices. 
(2.)    £50,006,    House    of   Commons 
Offices, 

(3.)  £58,010,  Treasury. 
(4.)  £90,178,  Home  Office. 
(5.)  £63,196,  Foreign  Office. 
(6.)  £34,755,  Colonial  Office. 
(7.)  £145,958,  Board  of  Trade. 

(8.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,773,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  ^ill  come  in  couisc  of  payment  during 


the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal." 

Mr.  monk  said,  that  the  Vote  had 
usually  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  was 
practically  a  sinecure,  and  useless.  The 
only  excuse  offered  for  maintedning  it 
was  that  it  enabled  the  Government  to 
confer  the  office  upon  some  excellent  and 
valued  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
who  might  be  able  to  give  attention  to 
matters  which  the  heads  of  other  De- 
partments were  unable  to  do.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  the  parties  responsible 
should  perform  those  duties,  and  not  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  was  not  respon- 
sible. He  would  not  move  the  rejection 
of  the  Vote  himself,  but  he  would  vote 
with  any  hon.  Member  who  would 
challenge  it. 

Mb.  James  supported  the  opposition 
to  this  expenditure,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  when  in 
office,  had  not  done  away  with  this 
appointment.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  constituencies  against  sinecure 
offices. 

SirANDEEW  LUSK  said,  he  should 
like  to  ask  whether  it  was  true,  as  was 
said,  that  there  were  no  duties  connected 
with  the  office ;  because,  if  not,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
to  have  a  chief  clerk  and  an  establish- 
ment costing  the  country  £750  a-year. 

Major  O'QORMAN  said,  it  was  a 
monstrous  thing  that  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  vote  the  money  without 
any  information  of  the  duties  attached 
to  the  office.  It  would  only  have  been 
respectful  to  the  Committee  if  some  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  had  been  given 
them  by  a  Member  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  DISEAELI  said,  that  the  subject 
had  been  so  often  before  the  House,  and 
had  been  so  completely  and  recently  dis- 
cussed, that  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  before,  more  especially  as 
the  few  Gentlemen  who  had  addressed 
the  Committee  did  not  appear  disposed 
to  persist  in  their  objection  to  the  Vote. 
The  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  one 
not  only  of  great  dignity  and  antiquity, 
but  also  of  great  utility,  and,  far  from 
thinking  that  because  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  held  not  a  Department  to  organize 
and  manage  he  ought  not  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  because  he 
had  no  Department  to  manage  that  his 
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presence  in  the  Cabinet  was  often  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  office  had  been 
held  by  many  experienced  and  eminent 
men.  Lord  Halifax — one  of  the  most 
efficient  public  men  of  our  generation — 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  present 
Lord  Privy  Seal  had  presided  over  the 
most  laborious  Department  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
advantage  to  a  Government  to  have 
Buch  men  as  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  available  for  general  con- 
sultation and  advice.  There  were  many 
duties  which  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was 
called  upon  to  discharge,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  indicate  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present;  but  he  had  some- 
times allotted  to  him  some  of  great 
delicacy  and  importance,  when  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  President  of  a  laborious  Depart- 
ment could  give  the  time  required  for 
such  performance.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
was  always  ready  to  attend  to  such 
duties.  The  present  Lord  Privy  Seal  re- 
presented also  an  important  Department 
— the  Admiralty — in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  there  to  give  information  when 
it  was  asked  for.  He  remembered  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  intrusted  in  a 
former  Government  over  which  he  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  presided  with  negotiating  a 
matter  which  the  Members  for  Ireland 
ought  not  to  consider  insignificant.  When 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  communications 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  other 
Bodies  in  attempting  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  on  the  Education  question, 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  negotia- 
tion was  the  present  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
He  appealed  to  the  Committee  to  sup- 
port the  Vote,  which  any  one  who  had 
had  experience  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  must  feel  to  be  necessaiy, 
and  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone)  two  or  three 
years  ago  had  vindicated  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  House. 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  that 
last  year  the  Prime  Minister,  upon  the 
question  of  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates, had  attributed  to  him  the  wish  to 
form  a  **  Speech  Preservation  Society." 
He  ought  now  to  admit  that  if  such  a 
society  existed  it  woidd  save  a  great  deal 
of  public  time,  and  serve  a  useful  end, 
for  during  every  Session  since  he  had 
been  in  Parliament  he  had  heard  a  de- 
bate on  this  particidar  subject.  The 
voto  he  should  now  give  he  would  admit 

Mr.  Dkraeli 


would  not  be  the  same  that  he  had  first 
given,  because  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  late  and  present  Prime  Ministers 
appeared  to  him  to  be  overwhelodng  in 
favour  of  the  Vote.  If  there  were  any 
proper  record  of  these  debates  and  the 
explanations  given  by  the  Minister,  hon. 
Members  would  not  be  always  called 
upon  to  repeat  the  same  objections  to 
this  Vote. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  50  :  Majority  95. 


-Ayes  145; 


(9.)  £33,500,  Charity  Commission. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  had  for- 
merly complained  of  the  want  of  celerity 
on  the  part  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  in  dealing  with  schemes 
for  the  management  of  endowed  schools. 
Since  then  the  House  had  transferred 
the  endowed  schools  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  The  Chief  Commissioner, 
Sir  James  Hill,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
recently  died,  and  in  his  place  the  Go- 
vernment had  appointed  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  against  whom  he  desired  to 
say  nothing — Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald — 
who  had  been  incapacitated  by  illness 
fix>m  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  result  had  been  that  if  the  former 
Commission  was  slow,  the  present  Com- 
mission was  slower,  for  the  work  which 
was  before  too  much  for  three  men  had 
to  be  discharged  by  two.  He  believed 
several  schools  were  awaiting  the  next 
step  in  the  settlement  of  their  schemes ; 
and  yet  that  no  communication  of  any 
kind  had  been  made  to  them  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  He,  therefore, 
desired  some  information  as  to  the  pro- 
spect of  this  deadlock  being  removed. 

Mr.  monk  desired  to  know,  whether 
there  was  any  qualification  for  the  office 
of  Chief  Commissioner ;  and,  if  so,  what 
it  was? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  it  was  un- 
fortunately true  that  the  late  Chief  Com- 
missioner died  suddenly  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  the  new  Chief  Commis- 
sioner had  been  suffering  from  illness 
since  his  appointment.  It  was  possible 
that  the  death  of  the  former  Commis- 
sioner, the  necessary  delay  in  filling  up 
the  office,  and  the  illness  of  the  present 
Chief  Commissioner  might  have  retarded 
the  business  of  the  Department;  and, 
although  no  representation  on  the  sub- 
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ject  had  reached  the  Treasury,  he  would 
undertake  that  inquiir  should  be  made 
and  measures  taken,  if  possible,  to  facili- 
tate the  business  forthwith.  As  to  the 
qualifications  for  the  office,  he  believed 
one  of  them  was  that  the  Chief  Oom- 
misdoner  should  be  a  barrister  of  12 
years'  standing. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  appealed  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  say  whether  any  arrangement 
could  be  made  to  expedite  the  work  of 
the  Conmiission.  Had  not  great  delay 
occurred  in  reference  to  some  schools  in 
the  country?  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  could  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Education  De- 
partment. Still,  as  the  House  had  no 
organ  through  whom  to  communicate 
with  the  Commissioners,  they  were 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Treasury  Bench 
for  information. 

Viscount  SANDON  said,  he  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words.  He  had  no  business  to  interfere 
officially  with  the  Charity  Commission ; 
and,  like  his  Predecessor  in  office,  he 
had  given  the  House  a  pledge  not  to  do 
so.  It  was  only  due  to  the  present  Chief 
Commissioner  it  should  be  known  that 
he  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  his 
anxiety  concerning  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  allowed  a  Commissioner  to 
come  to  his  bedside  to  dispose  of  some 
official  business.  The  result  was,  he 
was  thrown  back  seriously  and  his  reco- 
very rendered  doubtful,  and  the  medical 
men  prohibited  any  further  communica- 
tion with  him  on  official  matters.  Of 
course,  the  business  of  the  office  had 
necessarily  suffered,  first,  from  the  death 
of  the  late  Chief  Commissioner,  then 
from  delay  in  filling  up  the  vacancy, 
and^  lastly,  from  the  lamentable  illness 
of  the  present  Chief  Commissioner.  The 
Lord  President  took  all  the  official  steps 
he  could  to  forward  business,  and  used 
the  power  conferred  upon  him  to  enable 
one  of  the  other  Commissioners  to  sign 
certain  official  documents.  In  that  way 
he  had  removed  all  the  difficulties 
he  could,  and  he  need  hardly  say  the 
Department  was  anxious  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission  should  proceed 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  cost  of  the  Commission, 
asked  whether  a  large  portion  of  it  could 
not  be  borne  by  the  charitable  fimds. 


for  the  due  management  of  which  it  was 
called  into  existence  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  the  question 
had  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
Treasury  whether  it  was  expedient,  and, 
if  so,  possible,  to  keep  up  the  Charity 
Commission  by  taxing  charities.  But 
great  difficulties  stood  in  the  way.  A 
great  portion  of  the  work  performed  was 
of  a  voluntary  nature,  and  if  a  tax  were 
imposed  on  the  receipt  and  administra- 
tion of  their  funds,  it  was  quite  open  to 
the  great  majority  of  charities  to  remove 
their  funds  from  the  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioners.  On  the 
whole,  great  public  good  was  done  by 
the  management  of  that  body;  the 
operation  of  the  charities  being  brought 
under  the  light  of  day  rather  than  with- 
drawn from  the  Charity  Commission. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(10.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  Bum,  not  exceeding  £22,893,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  "will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission." 

Mr.  BAXTEE  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  increase  of  the  Vote  by  the  addi- 
tion of  £500  to  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  Second  Commis- 
sioner received  £1,200,  and  an  addi- 
tional Commissioner  had  been  appointed. 
As  no  greater  duties  had  been  devolved 
on  the  Commission  than  were  formerly 
performed,  he  wished  to  know  why  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
the  Commissioners  of  £1,700? 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  it  had 
been  found  necessaiy  to  appoint  Mr. 
Walrond,  the  former  Secretary,  a  third 
Commissioner,  and  Lord  Hampton  had 
been  appointed  First  Commissioner  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Eyan.  It  was 
true  that  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
were  not  of  a  wider  character  than  those 
which  they  had  discharged  on  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  still  they  had  been 
growing  in  importance  and  magnitude 
for  a  long  time  past.  They  were  in  a 
very  large  degree  independent  of  any 
public  Department.  The  duties  dis- 
charged by  the  Commission  were  most 
delicate  and  responsible,  and  it  was 
therefore  desirable  that  the  Commission 
should  be  a  strong  one,  having  the  con- 
fidence of  Parliament.  The  Government, 
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therefore,  thonglit  it  advisable  to  appoint 
Lord  Hampton  to  the  position  or  First 
Commissioner,  as  he  was  a  statesman  of 
great  experience  in  public  and  official 
Hfe,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  some 
one  in  Parliament  who  would  be  able  to 
account  for  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  case  it  should  be  questioned. 
The  increase  of  salaries  had  for  a  long 
time  been  promised,  and  he  believed 
was  very  well  deserved  by  the  officers  of 
the  Department. 

Me.  BAXTEE  said,  he  had  not  found 
fault  with  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Hampton,  but  the  secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury nad  given  the  Committee  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  necessity  for  appoint- 
ing an  additional  Commissioner  and 
increasing  the  scilary  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner. If  any  one  was  inclined  to 
question  the  Vote  he  should  support 
him. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  constitution  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  as  now  arranged, 
was  similar  to  that  of  other  public  Boards, 
such  as  the  Inland  Revenue  Board,  where 
a  Chairman  and  two  Commissioners  re- 
ceived the  same  rate  of  remuneration 
as  in  the  present  case.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  that  there  had  been  any  imme- 
diate increase  of  duties  as  compared  with 
last  year,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  for  a  considerable  time  past  the 
importance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  been  increasing ;  and  under 
the  Order  in  Council  which  had  just  re- 
ceived Her  Majesty's  approval  it  was 
probable  that  more  duties  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  Commission  than  it 
now  discharged.  Hitherto  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  in  a  position  both  impor- 
tant and  invidious,  and  when  their  con- 
duct was  challenged  it  was  difficult  to 
say  who  was  responsible.  The  object  of 
the  Government  m  placing  Lord  Hamp- 
ton, a  Member  of  the  other  House,  at 
the  head  of  the  Commission  was  iJiat 
there  might  be  some  one  who  could  au- 
thoritatively explain  the  policy  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission.  Like  the 
Audit  Office,  they  acted  to  a  consider- 
able degree  as  a  check  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  other  Departments,  and  must  be 
in  an  independent  position,  not  subject 
to  the  direction  of  any  Department  over 
whose  proceedings  they  were  intended 
to  be  a  check.  By  putting  the  Com- 
mission on  a  more  important  footing, 
they  were  doing  what  they  could  ^ 

Ifr.  W,  JSr.  Smith 


strengthen  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  publict 
and  enable  it  more  efficiently  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  various  important  duties  it 
had  to  discharge.  He  thought  the  work 
to  be  done  by  ^^  Commission  was  fairly 
worth  the  money  proposed  as  compared 
with  that  paid  in  other  public  Depart- 
ments. 

Mb.  monk  asked,  under  what  Act 
of  Parliament  the  new  Commissioner 
had  been  appointed ;  and  why  the  Yote 
was  introduced  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  other  Votes,  the  Act  under 
which  the  salaries  were  authorized  not 
being  quoted  ? 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  reminded  the 
Committee  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  not  constituted  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  Order  in 
Council. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  did  not 
think  the  reasons  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  increase  of  the  Vote.  It 
seemed  that  the  work  of  the*  Commis- 
sioners would  be  more  in  future ;  but  in 
that  case  they  should  wait,  and  not  have 
their  salaries  increased  before  they  had 
the  work  to  do.  He  thought  £2,160 
was  too  much  to  pay  for  bringing  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  into  symmetry 
with  other  public  Departments. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  he  should 
move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the 
sum  of  £1 ,700,  for  it  was  evidently  time 
that  the  House  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
contemplated  increase  of  all  the  Esti- 
mates. It  was  said  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  was  of  a  delicate  character. 
If  it  was  considered  that  the  person 
appointed  to  perform  it  was  76  years 
of  age,  it  ought  to  be  delicate  work 
indeed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £21,193,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission." — {Mr,  Macdonald.) 

Me.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  would 
support  the  proposed  reduction,  though 
larger  than  he  would  have  desired ;  but 
it  did  appear  as  though  what  had  been 
done  was  something  like  the  creation 
of  a  sinecure.  Sir  Edward  Eyan  was 
very  advanced  in  years,  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  could  not  have  been  required  of 
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him.  Bat  on  his  demise  two  gentlemen 
had  been  appointed  to  do  the  work  which 
he  had  done — Lord  Hampton  with  a 
salary  of  £2,000  a-year,  or  £500  more 
than  Sir  Edward  Byan  had,  and  a  new 
Oommissioner,  with  £1,200  a-year.  With 
the  prospect  of  bad  trade  and  a  declining 
revenue,  there  would  probably  be  a 
Nemesis,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
find  it  as  much  as  he  oould  do  to  make 

ends  meet.  

Thb  OHANCELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  felt  bound  to  correct 
what  was  no  doubt  an  unintentional  mis- 
representation of  something  which  had 
faUen  from  him.  What  he  stated  was, 
that  comparing  this  year  with  the  last 
there  was  no  special  increase  of  work, 
but  there  had  .been  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  late  years,  and  a  still  further 
increase  might  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  Order  in  Council.  It 
^ould  be  remembered  that  Lord  Hamp- 
ton, though  of  advanced  years,  was  a 
man  of  energy,  was  every  day  at  his 
office,  and  took  an  active  purt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  would  have 
thought  that  anyone  who  had  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  not  have  laid  down  the 
rule  that  men  advanced  in  years  were 
not  able  to  work.  Lord  Hampton  had 
by  nature  a  great  desire  for  work,  and 
it  had  never  before  been  suggested  that 
he  had  ever  flinched  from  it.  As  to  the 
other  Commissioner,  Mr.  Walrond,  he 
had  for  many  years  ably  filled  the  office 
of  Secretary,  and  had  well  earned  his 
promotion  and  the  small  increase  of  pay 
which  accompanied  it.  Certain  otner 
arrangements  had  been  made  in  the 
office  which  had  led  to  the  promotion  of 
gentlemen  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Department,  and  whose  salaries  it 
would  have  been  only  reasonable  to  have 
raised  even  if  these  arrangements  had 
not  been  made.  The  office  of  Secretary 
had  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  who  had  been  acting  as  registrar, 
and  he  took  some  additional  duties,  and 
received  a  very  small  addition  to  his 
salary.  Mr.  Headlam,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  acting  as  chief  examiner,  was 
now  promoted  to  the  office  of  director  of 
examinations,  with  an  addition  to  his 
aalary,  which  had  been  well  earned  by 
20  years'  valuable  service.  When  it 
was  said  that  there  was  no  additional 
work,  it  must  have  been  forgotten  that 


the  examination  of  officers  in  the  Army 
had  of  late  years  been  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  Conmiissioners.  He  must 
repeat  that  as  Questions  were  often  asked 
in  Parliament  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Government 
could  only  say  that  they  were  an  inde- 
pendent body  with  whom  Ministers  could 
not  interfere,  it  was  an  advantage  that 
there  should  be  some  one — not  neces- 
sarily in  the  House  of  Peers,  though  in 
that,  too,  there  might  be  some  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  he  would  be  more 
dissociated  from,  politics — who  could  give 
the  necessary  explanations  and  speak 
with  authority. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  the  right  hon. 
GFentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer appeared  to  intimate  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  raising  of  the  salaries, 
there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  sav- 
ing in  the  office.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
though  no  additional  clerks  had  been 
appointed,  there  was  an  absolute  increase 
of  £2,160  a-year  in  the  office  itself  and 
£250  for  writers. 

Me.  DILLWYN  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Mundella)  that  this  was  like  the  creation 
of  a  sinecure.  For  many  years  past  the 
tendency  of  Parliament  had  been  to  keep 
down  the  Estimates,  but  now  that  we 
had  got  a  new  rigime  economy  was  at  a 
discount.  Not  one  valid  argument  had 
been  adduced  for  giving  the  increase  of 
salary  to  Lord  Hampton. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  contended  that  the 
men  who  had  been  all  their  lives  in  a 
particular  Department,  and  had  served 
the  country  faithfully,  were  entitled  to 
advancement  when  an  opportunity  arose. 
If  the  opposite  rule  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  persons  from  outside  brought  into 
an  office  to  supplant  those  who  had  all 
along  worked  in  it,  great  damage  would 
be  done,  and  the  class  of  Civil  servants 
must  inevitably  be  deteriorated.  No- 
body could  object  to  Mr.  Walrond's 
promotion. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Beed) 
had  not  touched  the  point  which  would 
cause  the  Vote  to  be  looked  at  with  sus- 
picion. A  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
occurred,  and  the  Secretary  was  most 
properly  appointed  to  fill  it ;  but,  beyond 
that,  the  objection  was  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  man,  besides  and  above 
the  other  two,  as  an  ornamental  Com- 
missioner, who  received  £500  more  than 
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was  given  to  the  working  Commissioner 
who  nad  been  his  predecessor. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB  protested  against  the  idea  that 
Lord  Hampton  was  in  any  sense  an 
ornamental  Commissioner.  [^Lauffhter.'] 
He  meant  a  merely  ornamental  Com- 
missioner. Lord  Hampton  had  taken 
to  his  work  with  all  the  zeal  he  had  shown 
in  other  Departments;  he  was  thoroughly 
mastering  the  work,  and  there  was  no 
question  of  a  sinecure  at  all.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  simply  with  a  view 
of  strengthening  the  Commission,  and 
placing  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
great  Revenue  Departments.  The  im- 
portance of  an  office  was  a  good  deal 
measured  by  the  salary  of  its  Chief,  and 
the  re-organization  of  the  office  on  this 
scale  had  done  something  to  strengthen 
its  position.  It  was  true  that,  notwith- 
standing a  reduction  effected  by  Mr. 
Headlam's  promotion — a  junior  exa- 
miner being  appointed  with  £300,  in- 
stead of  £800,  a-year — there  was  not  a 
saving  in  the  whole  office,  but  an  in- 
crease. But  the  position  of  the  persons 
in  this  office  had  been  for  several  years 
under  consideration  by  the  Treasury, 
and  it  was  felt  that  as  their  duties  were 
increasing  they  deserved  some  increase 
of  pay. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  agreed  that  a 
stimulus  was  necessary  to  keep  an  officer 
in  good  heart.  The  chief  objection  of 
the  opponents  of  the  appointment  was 
that  where  a  vacancy  occurred  advan- 
tage was  not  taken  of  it  to  advance  aU 
those  who  formed  the  staff  of  the  service 
a  step  in  promotion.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  annoying  to  these 
worthy,  steady,  hardworking  men  than 
to  find  a  nobleman  from  the  outside  pro- 
moted over  their  heads. 

Mr.  8AMUEL80N  asked,  whether 
there  was  any  precedent  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  outside  gentleman  to  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  Civil  Service  at 
the  age  of  76  ? 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  it  was 
pleaded  by  the  Government  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  new  work  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  office.  If  that  were 
so,  he  should  like  to  know  what  it  was, 
and  who  was  doing  it,  for  he  observed 
that  the  staff  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Hampton,  exactly  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  while  this  appointment  had 

Mr,  Anderson 


been  made  of  a  nobleman  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  Civil  Service  at  the  age  of 
76,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  service  that 
men  in  a  lower  grade  should  be  super- 
annuated at  the  age  of  60.  Was  this 
fair  ?  Moreover,  it  was  true  that  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Ryan  performed  his  duties 
with  great  ability  at  the  age  of  85  ;  but 
how  was  it  that  three  Commissioners 
were  now  required  to  do  the  work  pre- 
viously done  by  two,  including  one 
Commissioner  aged  85  ? 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  the  proportions  in  the  increase 
of  the  Vote  in  question.  Last  year  the 
Vote  was  £20,000;  this  year  it  was 
£22,000 — that  was  to  say,  there  was  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent.  It  was  said 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  Department,  but  the  same  thing 
was  said  by  every  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments every  year.  Why,  then,  should 
there  not  be  10  per  cent  of  an  increase 
allowed  to  all  the  Departments?  The 
expenses  of  all  the  Departments,  deduct- 
ing the  National  Debt  and  Crown  Land 
offices,  amounted  to  £45,000,000,  and  if 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  were  allowed 
to  all  the  Departments  there  would  be 
a  total  increase  of  £4,500,000. 

Mr.  JAMES  suggested  that  hence- 
forth the  Civil  Service  Estimates  should 
be  introduced  by  a  speech  in  the  same 
way  as  were  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  answered  the  ob- 
jections urged,  and  unless  the  matter 
was  fully  explained  he  should  move  to 
report  Progress. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  would  be  exceedingly  sorry 
for  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  wanting 
in  respect  to  any  Member  of  the  House. 
He  had  given  the  only  answer  he  could 
give,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  to  most 
hon.  Gentlemen  it  was  satisfactory ;  but 
it  appeared  that  there  were  other  hon. 
Members  to  whom  his  explanations  were 
not  satisfactory.  If  they  were  not  satis- 
fied he  was  sorry,  but  he  could  not  help 
it.  With  regard  to  the 'question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  Samuel- 
son),  he  was  not  able  at  present  to  call 
to  mind  any  precedent  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  gentleman  of  the  age  of  Lord 
Hampton ;  but  this  he  could  say,  that  in 
appointing  Lord  Hampton  the  GK>vem- 
ment  had  appointed  a  man  who  was 
thoroughly  competent  for  the  work. 
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Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  asked  whe- 
ther, if  Lord  Hampton  should  take  a 
different  view  of  any  question  affecting 
his  Department  iiom  that  taken  by  the 
Oovemment,  he  would  still  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  Government  ?  [The 
Ohakgellob  of  the  Exchequeb:  No.] 
Then  was  he  to  be  independent  of  the 
Goyemment?  [The  Ohakgellob  of  the 
Exgheqtteb:  Yes.]  That  was  imfortu- 
nate,  and  quite  contrary  to  usage.  It 
was  a  doubtful  precedent  to  appoint  to 
an  office  of  the  kind  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  in  the  office  he  held  should 
be  perfectly  independent  of  the  Goyem- 
ment which  appointed  him  or  of  any 
succeeding!  Administration  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  [The  Ohaitcellob  of 
the  EzGHEQTTEB :  The  Ecclesiastical  Oom- 
missioners  are  in  the  same  position.] 
That  was  true  enough ;  but  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  were  not  paid  by 
the  Goyemment,  whereas  Lord  Hampton 
was.  He  thou&^ht  it  would  haye  been 
far  better  had  the  Goyemment,  in  select- 
ing a  successor  to  Sir  Edward  Eyan,  ap- 
pomted  Mr.  Walrond,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  and  ability,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Department,  and 
who  had  gained  the  coimdence  of  all 
connected  with  it. 

Mb.  BAMSAY  said,  he  objected  to 
the  Vote  on  the  eroimd  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  62; 
Noes  87  :  Majority  25. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 


Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  the  facts  were 
80  plain  and  the  defence  was  so  lame, 
that  he  thought  at  least  one  more  diyi- 
sion  should  be  taken  on  the  matter.  He 
had  to  express  his  regret  that  the  name 
of  Lord  Hampton  should  be  mixed  up 
in  such  a  transaction.  The  Goyemment 
had  set  a  bad  precedent  in  appointing 
to  an  important  office  one  of  their  sup- 
porters whose  age,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, would  soon  render  him  incapable 
of  discharging  the  duties  for  which  he 
was  to  receiye  £2,000  a-year.  He  would 
moye  that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by 
£500. 

VOL,  COXXVn.   [thibd  sbbibs.] 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £22,393,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  cfay  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission." — (Mr.  MundeUa,) 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  he  could  not 
see  why,  if  Lord  Hampton  was  not  to  do 
more  work  than  his  predecessor,  he 
should  receiye  a  higher  salary.  He 
would  therefore  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  63 ; 
Noes  79  :  Majority  16. 

Mb.  butt  drew  attention  to  the 
large  sum  deriyed  from  stamps  paid  by 
candidates  for  examination  in  the  Oiyil 
Service. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAT  said,  those 
fees  were  a  heayy  tax  on  competition. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  replied  that  the 
fees  had  been  paid  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Oiyil  Sendee  Oommission,  and 
there  had  been  no  change  during  the 
last  few  years.  They  were  yery  yaried, 
some  being  yery  small  sums,  while 
others  amounted  to  £2  or  £3.  He  would 
endeayour  at  some  future  time  to  giye 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  such  in- 
formation on  the  subject  as  he  desired. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  complained 
that  boys  from  the  country  were  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  haying  to  incur 
much  larger  expense  than  competitors 
from  London  or  the  neighbourhood  in 
coming  up  for  examination. 

Mb.  MELDON  asked  why  those  fees 
were  exacted  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  found 
the  system  in  existence  when  he  came 
into  office,  and  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  deprive  the  Exchequer  of  any 
funds.  As  these  young  gentlemen  were 
seeking  to  obtain  a  reward  which  they 
could  not  get  in  ordinary  life,  it  seemed 
only  fair  that  they  should  pay  some 
small  amount  of  the  necessary  charge  for 
ascertaining  their  qualifications. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAEOLAY  inquired  on 
what  authority  the  Oommissioners  levied 
the  tax? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  they  had  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury,  but  was  not  able  to  answer  off- 
hand. 
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Mb.  BITTT  considered  that  these 
sums,  however  small,  were  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  open  competition. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(11.)  £18,619,  Copyhold,  Indosure, 
and  Tithe  Commission. 

SiE  ANDREW  LUSK  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Commissioners  would  not 
in  future  legalize  such  inclosures  as  had 
caused  so  much  difficulty  in  regard  to 
Epping  Forest. 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  Commissioners  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  inclosures  of 
Epping  Forest.  Two  of  them  were  bar- 
risters who  had  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  law  as  it  anected  land,  and 
the  third  was  weU  known  in  agricultural 
matters. 

Vote  a^eed  to. 

(12.)  £8,600,  Inclosure  and  Drainage 
Acts,  Imprest  Expenses. 

(13.)  £46,065,  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department. 

(14.)  £4,496,  Registry  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

Me.  COWAN  said,  he  noticed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  £1,500  in  the  Vote. 
Was  that  due  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  last 
year? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  it  was, 
and  he  was  afiraid  it  would  be  larger 
next  year,  as  there  might  be  some  ad- 
ditional charge  for  actuarial  service.  The 
item  would  be  a  permanent  one. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(15.)  Motion  made,  and  Questicm  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £693,287,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  de&ay  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Local  Groyemment  Board,  including  various 
Grants  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation." 

Mb.  MELDON,  in  rising  to  move  a 
reduction  of  £1,000  on  the  portion  of 
the  Vote  applicable  to  the  medical  de- 
partment, said,  his  object  in  doing  so 
was  not  to  oppose  the  sum  voted  by 
Parliament  for  public  vaccination  ex- 
penses in  England,  about  £10,000 
a-year,  but  to  point  out  the  injustice 


done  to  Ireland  in  that  nuitter.  The 
only  State  grant  of  any  kind  made  to 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  vaocina^n 
amounted  to  £400  a-year,  and  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Privy  Council 
withheld  from  that  country  me  assist- 
ance in  regard  to  the  supply  of  vaccine 
lymph  which  it  ought  in  fairness  to  re- 
ceive. Medical  men  in  Ireland  were 
now  obliged  to  take  lymph  from  <M1- 
dren's  arms,  and  as  the  people  had  a 
strong  objection  to  this  practice  vacci- 
nation had  become  extremely  unpopular. 
The  difficulty  arose  from  the  de&ctive 
supply  of  vaccine  lymph.  Up  to  1871 
Ireland  was  supplied  to  a  ^eat  extent 
with  vaccine  lymph,  through  the  Oow- 
pock  Institution  in  that  country ;  and  a 
greater  supply  could  be  obtained,  if 
thought  desirable,  £rom  England.  In 
1871,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  it 
seemed  'good  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
change  the  system  in  Ireland.  The 
Cow-pock  Institution  in  Dublin  could 
not  supply  the  whole  coimtry,  and  the 
Government  offered  to  supplv  vacdne 
lymph  if  the  Institution  would  reduce 
its  charges  from  2s,  6d.  to  6d,  The 
Cow-pock  Institution  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  did 
not  grudge  any  increased  Vote  for  Eng- 
land, but  he  was  compelled  by  the  Forms 
of  the  House  to  adopt  the  course  he  did 
to  obtain  justice.  He  would  conclude 
by  moving  the  reduction  of  the  Vote. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £692,287,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during^ 
the  j-ear  ending  on  tiie  Slst  6aj  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  including  yarious  Grants  in 
aid  of  Local  Taxation.*' — {Mr,  Meldon.) 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  suggested  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  Vote  until  after 
Wednesday,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  arranged  to  have  a  meet- 
ing with  Scotch  Members  in  reference  to 
questions  affecting  Scotland  similar  to 
those  which  the  Vote  raised  with  respect 
to  England.  It  would  be  better  to  hear 
what  ihe  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to 
say  on  these  subjects  before  passing  the 
Vote. 

Ma.  SOLATEB-BOOTH  said,  that 
with  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Meldon)  as  to  a  breaoh  of  faith  betweea 
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the  Privy  Council  and  Ireland,  lie  would 
have  taken  measures  to  inform  himself 
on  the  subject  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  given  him  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  raise  the  question.  He 
should  be  happy  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  confer  with  him  on  the 
matter.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinbur^  (Mr. 
M'Laren),  he  did  not  see  that  any  ar- 
raneements  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer  might  make  in  relation  to 
Scotland  could  possibly  affect  the  ar- 
rangements under  the  Vote. 

Caftain  NOLAN  said,  that  what 
Irish  Members  desired  to  draw  attention 
to  was  the  fact  that,  proportionately 
keeping  in  view  the  different  conditions 
of  the  two  countries,  more  money  was 
expended  for  vaccination  in  England 
than  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland. 
Ireland  had  of  late  suffered  terribly 
from  the  want  of  vaccination ;  and,  while 
he  should  be  sorry  to  reduce  the  Vote 
for  England,  he  thought  that  this  was  a 
proper  opportunity  for  calling  attention 
to- what  the  state  of  matters  in  Ireland 
was. 

Snt  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  that  with  reference  to  the  grievance 
complained  of  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  he 
had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining what  had  previously  been  done 
in  the  matter,  but  suggested  that  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  Meldon)  would  call  attention  to  it 
again,  he  should  endeavour  to  inform 
himself  more  fully,  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
present  system  which  operated  against 
compulsory  vaccination  m  Ireland,  he 
should  be  most  cordially  disposed  to 
make  the  necessary  change. 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  said,  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  the  question  of 
the  arrangements  under  the  Vote  did 
not  affect  the  case  of  Scotland.  Under 
the  head  of  medical  department  in  the 
Vote,  there  was  an  expense  of  £24,900 
for  vaccination,  &c.  in  England ;  yet  the 
allowance  to  Scotland  was  only  £500. 
The  grants  in  aid  to  Poor  Law  schools 
in  England  was  £36,500,  while  Scotland 
did  not  get  a  shilling.  In  England,  the 
medical  officers  and  inspectors  of  nui- 
sances got  £60,000,  whue  in  Scotland 
not  one  penny  was  given.  Now,  all 
these  Votes  for  England  ought  to  be 
objected  to  if  Scotland  was  not  to  be 


properly  treated  in  regard  to  the  same 
matters ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  raise  a 
discussion  until  afber  the  interview  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
therefore  thought  his  request  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  Vote  was  a  reasonable 
one. 

Db.  WAED  said,  he  thought  it  was 
a  matter  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  whether  free  lymph 
should  not  be  given  to  Ireland.  In  1871 
the  system  of  giving  free  lymph  was 
brought  to  a  close;  but  there  was  the 
signi^cant  fact  that  following  that  there 
was  the  greatest  outbreak  of  small-pox 
known  in  Ireland  for  30  years. 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH  explained  that 
none  of  the  charges  were  new ;  and, 
while  admittiiig  that  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Captain  Nolan)  were  deserving  the  at- 
tenfion  of  the  Government,  he  hoped 
the  opposition  to  the  Vote  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Me.  meldon  said,  he  thought  the 
Vote  ought  to  be  postponed.  The  people 
of  Ireland  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
that  while  £10,000  a-year  was  voted  for 
vaccination  in  England,  only  £400  was 
voted  for  Ireland.  He  should,  therefore, 
feel  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  as  that  was  the  only 
practicable  opportunity  they  would  have 
of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

LoED  ROBEET  MONTAGU  explained 
the  advantages  that  resulted  from  vacci- 
nating children  from  arm  to  arm— that 
was,  &om  taking  the  vaccine  matter  on 
the  eighth  day  from  the  arm  of  a  pre- 
viously vaccinated  child  and  introducing 
it  into  the  arm  of  an  unvaccinated  child. 
Such  a  mode  of  vaccination  was  called 
the  *'  living"  vaccine  matter,  which  was 
found  to  be  far  preferable  to  **  dead  " 
vaccine  matter,  oft(Bn  found  to  be  acrid, 
and  sometimes  putrid,  a  state  which  was 
apt  to  produce  serious  consequences  to 
the  patient. 

Me.  WADDY  said,  he  could  not  im- 
derstand  how  knocking  off  the  lymph 
for  England  would  get  it  for  Ireland. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  see  why  the  Vote  should 
be  postponed  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
he  was  going  to  enjoy  from  an  interview 
with  the  Scotch  Members  on  Wednesday. 
What  was  proposed  for  England  was 
what  had  always  been  done  for  England, 
and  if  there  were  circumstances  which 
required  a   distinction  in  the  case  of 
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Scotland  that  was  a  separate  question. 
If  he  understood  them  arieht,  the  Scotch 
Members  did  not  want  less  done  for 
England,  but  more  done  for  Scotland. 
How  the  case  might  turn  out  upon  exa- 
mination, however,  he  did  not  know, 
and  would  rather  not  discuss  now. 

Me.  J.  W.  BAEOLAY  remarked, 
that  although  the  Scotch  Members  had 
brought  the  subject  forward  on  former 
occasions,  they  had  not  pressed  it,  trust- 
ing to  subsequent  Votes  to  put  the 
matter  right.  That  course  had  not  met 
the  reward  they  expected,  and  therefore 
now  they  must  insist  on  the  question 
being  taken  seriously  into  consideration. 
He  would  move  that  the  Chairman  re- 
port Progress. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  James  Barclay.) 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  it  would  be  better  to 
settle  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 
Scotchmen  really  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  that  six  times 
as  much  was  spent  for  vaccination  per 
head  of  the  population  in  England  as  in 
Ireland ;  and  Irish  Members  only  wished 
to  bring  Ireland  in  this  respect  up  to  the 
English  level.  They  did  not  wish  to  re- 
duce the  English  Vote,  but  the  Forms  of 
the  House  compelled  them  to  bring  the 
matter  forward  in  this  shape. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  the  object  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Members  could 
hardly  be  attained  by  reducing  the  Eng- 
lish Vote.  He  was  always  prepared  to 
support  the  Irish  Members  in  any  way 
he  could ;  but  he  could  not  on  this  ques- 
tion vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  English 
Vote,  especially  as  it  had  not  been  shown 
to  be  too  large. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  explained 
that  the  present  Vote  had  been  readily 
agreed  to  for  years ;  the  various  items 
of  it  sprung  out  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  were  still  in  force. 

Dr.  CAMERON  said,  he  considered 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  treating 
the  matter — by  leaving  local  funds  en- 
tirely to  themselves  all  over  the  coimtry, 
or  by  subsidizing  local  funds  in  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom  alike.  Either  they 
must  do  away  with  the  unequal  grant  of 
contributions  by  taking  advantage  of 
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the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  or 
obtain  a  promise  that  equal  justice 
should  be  done  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
as  to  England. 

Mr.  SOLATER-BOOTH  thought  that 
the  Vote  ought  to  be  agreed  to  on  its 
merits,  and  the  other  matters  discussed 
on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  he  had  not  pro- 
posed the  reduction  of  any  Vote  for 
Ihigland.  He  had  merely  mentioned 
the  fact  that  England  got  £25,000  a-year 
for  vaccination  purposes,  including  the 
payment  of  medical  men,  and  Scotland 
only  £500,  while  Scotland  paid  between 
a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of  the  whole  na- 
tional Revenue.  Last  year  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  an  interview 
with  the  Scotch  Members  on  the  subject. 
They  had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to 
him,  and  cQl  went  away  in  great  ^K>d 
humour,  having  no  doubt  firom  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  kind  words  that  he 
would  make  all  right.  Now,  however, 
on  returning  to  the  Estimates  they  found 
the  old  rigid  figures.  The  English  ex- 
penses under  the  item  had  increased 
from  year  to  year,  while  the  Scotch 
Grant  for  medical  expenses  was  the 
same  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  said,  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Grant  was  made  for  teachers  in  Poor 
Law  schools  in  England,  and  what  was 
the  corresponding  Grant  in  the  case  of 
Scotland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  stated  that  favours  to  Scot- 
land were  included  in  the  Estimates. 
He  (Mr.  Ramsay)  was  not  aware  of  any 
item  in  which  favour  was  obtained  by 
Scotland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  referred  to  the  grant  in  aid  of 
pauper  lunatics.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  make  a  concession  to  Scotland  in  con- 
sideration of  the  system  under  whicli 
lunatics  were  cared  for  in  Scotland, 
which  was  altogether  different  from  the 
English  system.  But  the  Scottish  Mem- 
bers would  never  object  to  have  the  law 
relating  to  lunatics  administered  in  the 
same  way  in  England  as  it  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  let  the  Gbant  become  what 
it  might  if  the  same  system  was  adopted. 
But  it  must  not  be  said,  where  the  law 
was  so  entirely  different,  that  a  favour 
was  granted  to  Scotland.  He  had  to 
complain  of  the  difference  between  the 
Gbant  for  teachers  for  pauper  schools  in 
England  and  what  was  done  in  Scotland. 
[Mr.   ScL^rsB  -  Booth   explained  that 
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there  were  no  exdusively  pauper  scHools 
in  Scotland.]  He  would  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  direct  him  to 
any  Grant  corresponding  to  the  £36,500 
proposed  to  be  voted  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools  in  Eng- 
land. Scotland  had  no  such  Grant.  But 
the  Scotch  were  taxpayers  into  the  Im- 
perial Treasury  in  the  same  way  as  the 
people  of  England.  But  although  there 
were  no  schools  in  Scotland  exdusively 
for  teaching  pauper  children,  there  were 
a  great  number  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
parochial  boards,  and  they  asked  that, 
the  circumstances  of  Scotland  being  con- 
sidered, they  should  get  a  Grant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  taxes  they  paid.  They 
asked  no  favour — only  justice;  nothing 
more.  That  these  Votes  were  the  same 
from  year  to  year  was  the  matter  of 
which  they  complained.  So  far  they 
had  got  nothing  more  in  consequence  of 
their  representations  than  courteous 
words.  They  wanted  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  those  words.  No  other 
course  wasVpen  to  them  than  to  chal- 
lenge the  Votes  put  before  them ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  competent  by  the  Forms 
of  the  House  for  any  hon.  Member  to 
propose  an  augmentation  of  a  Grant. 

Me.  J.  W.  BAEOLAY  said,  that 
after  what  had  been  elicited  from  the 
Gt>vemment  he  should  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Question  again  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceedinfl^  £692,287,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  den^y  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Sakries  and  Expenses  of  the  Local 
G^Temment  Board,  including  various  Grants  in 
aid  of  Local  Taxation." 

Me.  WHITWELL  asked,  whether 
the  £330,000  voted  last  year  in  aid  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  this  country  would 
be  required,  as  the  Committee  had  no 
information  in  reference  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  Vote  before  them?  He 
would  also  like  to  know,  whether  in 
future  the  sum  of  4«.  per  week  would  be 
allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
lunatics  in  workhouses|?  ,  He  believed 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  lunacy  in 
the  country,  and  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  management  of  lunatics  would 
nave  to  be  discussed  sooner  or  later  by 
that  House. 


Mb.,  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  that 
the  sum  mentioned  was  within  a  fraction 
of  that  which  had  been  required.  So 
far  as  the  Betums  went,  there  was  no 
growth  of  lunacy  in  this  country  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. As  to  the  4«.,  he  hoped  soon  to 
see  the  day  when  full  provision  would 
be  made  for  the  lunatics  in  workhouses. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(16.)  £15,026,  Lunacy  Commission. 

(17.)  £50,250,  Mint,  including  Coin- 
age. 

SiE  WILLIAM  PEASER  said,  the 
abolition  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint 
was  to  be  regretted :  it  gave  a  Minister 
means  of  rewarding  ^reat  scientific 
merit:  it  had  been  held  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  other  very  distinguished 
persons.  He  should  be  glad  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  was 
responsible  for  the  coinage  and  designs 
at  the  Mint?  Of  late  years  a  great 
deterioration  had  taken  place  in  the 
designs;  not  very  long  ago  a  large 
coinage  of  sovereigns  had  to  be  recalled. 
As  to  the  silver  coinage  it  was  most  dis- 
creditable :  some  one  might  be  found 
who  could  turn  out  coin  worthy  of  the 
country. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  moderation  of  the  Vote,  and 
mquired  whether  the  idea  of  acquiring 
a  new  site  for  the  Mint  had  been  aban- 
doned ?  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  though  nominally  he 
was  responsible,  yet,  in  fact,  the  working 
of  the  Mint  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Deputy  Master,  who  was  most  atten- 
tive to  his  duties,  and  most  anxious  in 
every  way  to  produce  work  which  would 
be  profitable  to  the  office  which  he  held. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  if  at  any  time  his 
friend  Mr.  Fremsmtle  came  to  him  with 
a  proposal  on  this  subject  his  suggestions 
woula  receive  warm  support.  But  Mr. 
Fremantle  laboured  imder  this  diffi- 
culty, that  the  Mint  was  by  no  means  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be. 
The  service  was  carried  on  there  in  con- 
stant fear  and  trembling  lest  there 
should  be  a  breakdown  of  tne  machinery, 
and  suitable  machinery  could  not  be 
substituted  without  causing  a  stoppage 
of  the  work.    Under  these  circumstiuxceB 
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both  he  and  his  predecessors  in  office 
had  been  anxious  to  procure  a  site  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  Mint,  the  cost  of 
which  in  the  long  run  would  not  be  very 
expensive,  as  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
cover a  large  proportion  of  it  by  the  sale 
of  the  existing  Mint.  Some  two  years 
ago  there  was  a  proposal  to  purchase 
another  place,  but  it  failed ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  negotiations  were  in 
progress  to  purchase  some  premises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
They  had  been  going  on  for  a  good 
many  months,  and,  he  hoped,  would  be 
successful.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  bring  the  question  before 
the  House.  As  to  the  coiner  and  en- 
graver, payment  was  made  for  the  work 
done,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  it  was  a- mis- 
take to  suppose  that  silver  and  copper 
coinage  was  carried  on  at  considerable 
cost  to  the  country.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  there  was  usually  a  profit 
of  about  £100,000  a-year.  He  hoped 
the  Deputy  Master  would  be  enabled  to 
present  to  the  House  a  profit  and  loss 
account  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  thought  the  site  of 
the  present  Mint  was  better  than  any 
other  that  could  be  procured ;  but  having 
gone  over  the  place,  he  felt  bound  to 
admit  that  the  building  was  so  badly 
arranged  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements  with- 
out stopping  the  works,  and  therefore 
the  only  alternative  was  to  erect  a  new 
Mint  on  another  site. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  put  it  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whether  the  removal 
of  the  Mint  to  such  a  close  neighbour- 
hood as  surrounded  "Waterloo  Bridge 
might  not  be  attended  with  injurious 
consequences  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  admit  that  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
proposed  new  site  had  objected  to  the 
erection  of  the  Mint  there,  because  the 
manufacture  involved  the  production  of 
injurious  or  disagreeable  gases.  But  the 
Committee  that  two  or  three  years  ago  sat 
on  the  transfer  of  the  Mint,  and  before 
whom  that  point  was  strongly  urged, 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  such  being  the  case.  There  were 
two  processes  employed  in  minting  coin 
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— one  which  evolved  smoke  and  gases, 
and  the  other  that  did  not;  and  the 
former  process  was,  he  believed,  carried 
on  in  a  neighbouring  refinery  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  Government.  An  un- 
dertaking was  offered  before  the  Select 
Committee  that  if  the  Mint  were  br6ught 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savoy,  as 
he  hoped  it  would,  no  melting  should  be 
carried  on  which  would  cause  these  gases 
to  be  evolved,  and  he  would  xindertake 
that  care  should  be  exercised  in  these 
particulars. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  the  only 
fault  he  had,  in  common  with  the  public, 
to  find  with  the  sovereign  was  that  he 
got  too  few  of  them.  The  present 
Mint  was  in  a  very  inconvenient  place, 
and  the  building  occupied  a  large  space 
that  might  be  better  and  more  useftiUy 
turned  to  account,  being  better  suited 
for  docks,  railway  termini,  or  similar 
purposes.  He  did  not  see  why  the  Mint 
should  be  kept  at  the  East  End  if  it 
was  unhealthy,  as  was  said,  and  the 
poor  people  be  pimished.  It  was  better 
that  it  should  be  at  the  West  End,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  better  able  to  em- 
ploy a  doctor  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves than  were  the  poor  in  the  Ea^t. 
He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  carry  out  the  ideas  shadowed 
forth,  and  give  us  a  Mint  worthy  of  the 
country,  situated  in  a  place  more  con- 
venient and  better  adapted  for  its  pur- 
poses than  the  present  structure. 

Mr.  LOCKE  objected,  as  he  had  done 
fi*om  the  first,  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
Mint  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  That 
Embankment  was  not  intended  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  if  a  Mint  was  erected 
there  it  would  be  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
gasworks  and  other  buildings  which 
were  so  strongly  objected  to,  and  some 
of  which  had  been  already  removed. 
He  should  really  like  to  know  why  the 
place  for  coining  money  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  position.  It  had 
long  occupied  the  site.  There  was  ample 
space  for  all  purposes,  a  large  sum  had 
been  expended  on  the  building,  and  the 
people  and  businesses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
He  trusted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  inform  the  Committee  where 
the  new  Mint  was  to  be  placed,  and 
hoped  the  Thames  Embankment,  which 
ought  to  be  an  elegant  place,  but  unfor- 
tunately was  not,  would  not  be  selected 
as  the  new  site,  for  no  one  could  think 
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it  would  be  improved  by  such  a  class  of 
building.  He  could  only  account  for  the 
desire  to  remoye  the  Mint  from  its  pre- 
sent locality,  from  there  being  somebody 
behind  who  wished  to  acquire  the  site 
for  building  ground  for  tneir  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXOHE- 
QUEIt  said,  the  best  answer  he  could 
make  to  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark  was  to  say  that  whenever  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  a  position  to  make  a 
definite  proposition  to  the  House  they 
would  do  so,  and  then  the  House  would 
be  able  freely  to  discuss  it.  The  site 
upon  the  Thiames  Embankment  upon 
wnich  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  new 
Mint  belonged  partly  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  partly  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  partly  to  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  and  it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savoy. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(18.)  £17,334,  National  Debt  Office. 

House  resumed. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

COMMONS  BHiL— [Bill  51.] 
{Mr,  Auheton  Cross,  Sir  Henry  Sslwin^Ibbetson.) 

SEOOKD  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.'* — {Mr.  AssheUm  Cross.) 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVBE,  in  rising  to 
move,  as  an  Amendment — 

"  That  this  HonM  considen  that  the  Bill  does 
not  provide  sufficient  iacilitiee  for  the  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  commons  in  their  pre- 
sent open  condition,  and  is  of  opinion  that,  after 
the  recent  decisions  given  in  regard  to  Epping 
Forest  and  other  oases,  where  inclosures  have 
been  illegally  and  arbitrarily  made,  no  inclosures 
should  be  permitted  except  undco:  the  special 
sanction  of  Parliament," 

said,  he  had  been  under  the  impression 
in  listening  to  the  excellent  speech  of 
the  Home  Secretary  in  bringing  in  this 
Bill  that  it  was  substantially  me  same 
measure  as  that  of  1871,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  House,  but 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 


Lords.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, disclaimed  that  comparison,  and 
rightly  so,  because  it  differed  on  many 
important  points  j&om  the  Bill  of  1871. 
In  some  respects  he  was  bound  to  admit 
that  it  was  an  improvement  on  that 
measure,  but  in  other  and  more  impor- 
tant respects  it  was  far  behind  it.    The 
clause  which  remitted  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners before  they  gave  their  assent  to 
any  inclosure  was  a  good  one,  and  had 
been  framed  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  limiting  inclosures  as  far  as  possible. 
The   right  hon.  Gentleman,  in    intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  seemed  to  be  far  from 
anxious  to  extend  inclosures,  and  evi- 
dently wished  that  lands  which  could 
not  be  inclosed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  should  remain  uninclosed.    He 
would  not,  however,  enter  upon  any  in- 
vidious  comparison  between  the   two 
Bills ;  but,  having  given  much  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  having  done  some- 
thing to  hasten  on  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  by  those  rapid 
strides  which  the  Home  Secretary  had  re- 
ferred to,  he  might  claim  a  right  to  criti- 
cize the  measure.  Its  defects  were  these — 
The  BiU  did  not  provide  any  remedy  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  the 
violent  and  arbitrary  inclosures  of  com- 
mon land  of  which  they  had  had  so  many 
illustrations  in  past  years,  and  which  at 
a  ffreat  expense  had  been  declared  ille- 
gal.   The  clauses  for  the  regulation  and 
improvement  of  commons  would  be  nu- 
gatory and  useless,  and  sufficient  secu- 
rity was  not  provided  that  the  interest 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  when  in- 
closure took  place  should  be  properly 
protected.    Before  discussing  these  de- 
fects, he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  extent  of  our  commons  and  manorial 
wastes,  and  the  history  of   legislation 
affecting  them.    Their  extent  had  been 
estimated,  sometimes  at  6,000,000  acres 
and  at  other  times  at  7,500,000  acres ; 
but  we  were  now  informed  by  the  Home 
SecretaiT  that  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  waste  lands  did  not  exceed  more 
than    2,500,000    acres,   of  which  only 
800,000  acres  were  improvable.    Since 
then  an  apparently  more  careful  estimate 
had  been  produced  in  the  Betum  of 
landholders,  which  had  been  called  the 
second  Domesday  Book,  and,  according 
to  that,  the  aggregate  amount  of  unin- 
obsed  places  and  waste  lands  was  only 
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1,500,000  acres,  of  wliich  1,200,000  acres 
were  in  England,  and  300,000  acres  in 
Wales.  The  Return  showed  the  distri- 
bution of  this  waste  land  in  the  respec- 
tive counties,  and  it  appeared  that  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Devonshire,  and  the  other  mountain- 
ouB  counties,  contained  950,000  acres, 
leaving  only  266,000  acres  for  the  other 
counties;  and  when  60,000  acres  were 
subtracted  for  the  New  Forest,  which 
Parliament  had  decided  should  be  left 
open,  and  40,000  for  the  Surrey  Com- 
mons, the  westerly  winds  over  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  salubrity  and 
health  of  London,  and  which  the  Home 
Secretary  had  admitted  ought  not  to 
be  inclosed,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  land  available  for  inclosures 
was  reduced  to  a  small  amount.  The 
Eetums  from  Bedford,  Bucks,  Oxford, 
Hants,  and  other  counties  showed  that 
that  was  the  case,  and  that,  as  he  had 
said,  there  had  been  great  exaggeration 
as  to  the  amount  of  these  waste  lands, 
and  they  ought  to  take  care  that  the 
Government  did  not  give  any  imneces- 
sarily  due  facilities  for  these  inclosures 
for  private  purposes  by  private  persons. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's statement  that  any  food  that  could 
possibly  be  produced  by  the  indosure  of 
these  lands  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle, 
and  that  they  must  depend  under  un- 
altered circumstances  on  supplies  from 
other  countries,  while  the  wastes  and 
commons  should  be  looked  upon  as  health 
reserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  commons  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  legal  position  of  the  public 
and  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was 
not  in  harmony  with  practice  and  facts. 
According  to  the  strict  technical  law, 
invented  by  the  feudal  lawyers — and 
superseding  a  much  wider  and  more 
popular  law,  under  which  undoubtedly 
the  commons  were  the  common  property 
of  the  village  or  community — the  com- 
mons were  the  property  of  the  lords  of 
manors,  and  the  tenants  of  their  manors, 
and  the  public  had  no  right  to  them, 
no  matter  how  long  or  how  much  they 
had  used  them  for  recreation,  no  matter 
bow  necessary  they  might  be  for  the 
health  of  the  district.  It  was  true  that 
the  law  had  recognized  the  right  of  in- 
habitants of  a  village  to  the  village  green 
acquired  by  user  and  by  the  custom  of 
playing  games  and  dancing;  but  the 
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law  seemed  to  have  drawn  no  analogy 
between  the  village  and  its  green  and 
the  populous  town  or  district  and  its 
common,  no  matter  how  close  that  ana- 
logy might  be.  By  a  miserable  techni- 
cality a  custom  must  be  limited  to  a 
limited  class  or  to  a  limited  custom,  and 
it  was  said  that  a  custom  for  all  the 
world  to  recreate  and  play  games  on 
such  a  common  as  Blackneath  or  Hack- 
ney, which  were,  in  fact,  playgrounds, 
was  bad  because  it  was  too  general. 
Technically,  also,  commons  might  be 
inclosed  with  the  consent  of  lords  of 
manors  and  their  commoners,  but  in 
practice  this  consent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  by  the  old  Statute  of  Merton, 
passed  in  the  interest  of  ag^culture,  a 
lord  of  the  manor  could  inclose  provided 
he  left  sufficiency  of  common  to  the  com- 
moners. This  statute  was  practically 
obsolete  and  only  applied  to  common  of 
pasture.  The  lord  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  it,  and  as  the  onus  of  proving 
that  a  sufficiency  of  common  was  left 
for  the  other  commoners  lies  with  the 
lord,  it  was  admitted  that  this  could 
never  be  done.  In  all  the  great  cases 
which  had  occupied  the  Law  Courts  of 
late  years,  although  the  Statute  of  Mer- 
ton was  always  pleaded,  it  had  never 
since  been  attempted  to  show  that  a 
sufficiency  of  common  had  been  left. 
Now,  this  being  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  technical  law,  practically 
the  case  was  very  different.  The 
commons  were  kept  open  by  the  adverse 
interests  of  lords  of  manors  and  com- 
moners, by  the  impossibility  of  getting 
consents,  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  rights  were  and  who  were  entitled 
to  them ;  and  it  was  the  experience  of 
ages  that  commons  could  not  be  lawfully 
inclosed  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  it  were  not  so,  why  the  many 
hundred  private  Inclosure  Acts,  why  the 
General  Inclosure  Act,  why  tliis  Bill? 
So  lonff  as  the  commons  remained  open 
the  p\]U)lic  enjoyed  them.  The  public 
were  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had 
called  ^'dispunishable trespassers.''  In 
respect,  however,  of  the  commons  in 
populous  districts,  this  difficulty  had 
arisen.  By  the  growth  of  populations 
enjoying  {he  common  without  stint  or 
without  any  power  on  the  part  of  the 
lords  and  commoners  to  restrain  them, 
the  circumstances  of  the  commons  greatly 
altered,  and  it  became  impossible  or  un- 
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profitable  for  the  commoners  to  exercise 
their  rights.  They  ceased  to  turn  out 
their  cattle  upon  them,  they  no  longer 
burnt  the  turf.  People  took  the  place 
of  cattle,  they  wore  down  the  grass  in 
lieu  of  browsing  on  it,  the  turf  was 
more  useful  for  games  than  for  burning. 
The  law,  however,  had  not  been  pliant 
enough  to  recognize  this  practical  transfer 
of  user  and  custom,  or  to  legitimize  the 
public  user  which  had  thus  ousted  the 
private  user.  In  ancient  times,  the  com- 
moners were,  for  the  most  part,  copy- 
holders, who  were  mere  tenants  of  the 
will  of  the  lord  liable  to  be  ousted  at  any 
moment,  villeins  and  serfs  who  had  no 
rights  of  any  kind ;  but  by  degrees  these 
customs  of  the  copyholders  ripened  into 
right,  and  the  lawyers  of  those  days  re- 
cognized that  long-established  custom 
gave  sanction  to  right,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  villeins  and  tenants-at-will  into 
customary  copyholders  with  certain 
tenure,  had  always  been  looked  back  to 
by  our  law-writers  and  historians  as  an 
act  of  great  justice  and  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  But  now-a-days 
the  law  failed  to  grasp  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  to  recognize  the  customary 
user  of  the  people  as  one  equally  de- 
serving of  consideration.  The  Home 
Secretary  very  rightly  dated  back  the 
change  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
commons  to  the  year  1865,  when  a  very 
important  Committee  investigated  the 
suDJect  of  the  Commons  round  London. 
Though  this  Bill  did  not  apply  to  metro- 
politan commons,  yet  the  principles  laid 
down  by  that  Committee  applied  equally 
to  all  commons,  or,  at  all  events,  those 
within  reach  of  other  populous  places. 
It  was  contended  before  the  Committee 
by  the  agents  of  the  lords  of  manors 
that  by  the  disuser  of  rights  the  commons 
practically  belonged  to  them  free  of  rights, 
and  that  they  could  inclose  at  will.  The 
Committee,  however,  was  of  opinion  after 
hearing  much  evidence,  that  the  rights  of 
common  of  the  commoners,  though  dis- 
used, still  subsisted  at  law  sufficient  to 
prevent  inclosure,  and  that  the  com- 
moners might  be  expected  to  put  them 
in  force  to  prevent  inclosure.  They  re- 
jected, therefore,  a  scheme  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  commons  which  would  have 
involvedpaying£6,000,000to£7,000,000 
for  that  which  the  public  had  always 
used,  and  they  recommended  the  scheme 
under  which  the  commons  might  be 
placed   under  proper    regulation   and 


management  for  the  prevention  of  nui- 
sances and  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  under  which  the  ratepayers'  money 
could  be  applied  for  the  improvement  of 
the  commons.  The  Committee  further 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of 
Merton,  on  the  ground  that  even  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  any  attempt  at  in- 
closure of  lands  under  the  alleged  autho- 
rity of  the  statute  would  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  more  comprehensive 
legislation  of  the  present  day.  The  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  commons 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Parliament 
and  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act, 
under  which  some  five  or  six  commons 
had  been  placed  under  proper  manage- 
ment. The  Act  was  not  without  diffi- 
culties ;  but  it  would  have  been  put  into 
operation  more  frequently  but  for  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  should  presently 
revert,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  Statute  of  Merton 
was  postponed.  These  circumstances 
were  mat  immediately  after  the  Keport 
of  the  Committee  there  commenced  a 
raid  upon  the  commons  near  London  of 
a  most  formidable  character.  Inclosures 
were  made  in  all  directions ;  3,000  acres 
of  Epping  Forest  were  inclosed,  and 
some  10  or  12  other  commons  were 
either  inclosed  or  threatened.  This  led 
to  a  counter-demonstration.  A  society 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
these  inclosures,  and  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  of  1865, 
that  inclosures  were  iUegal  and  could 
be  put  down.  Local  committees  were 
formed;  public-spirited  persons  came 
forward  ;  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  sent  200 
men  to  pull  down  the  fences  which  had 
been  erected  by  Earl  Brownlow  as  lord 
of  the  manor.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Eochester  (Mr.  (Joldsmid) 
undertook  to  resist  the  inclosure  of 
Plumstead,  which  had  been  made  by  an 
Oxford  College.  In  Epping  Forest  the 
battle  was  fought  for  three  or  four  years  by 
a  brave  old  labouring  man  named  Wil- 
lingale,  assisted  by  friends  of  the  cause. 
In  all,  some  10  or  12  suits  were  com- 
menced, which  occupied  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  many  years.  Ancient  re- 
cords were  searched,  manorial  law  was 
furbished  up,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
old  law  of  tne  country  was  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  putting  down  these  ille- 

Sklities.    With  one  exception — that  of 
ampstoad,  where  a  compromiBe  was 
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effected  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  pur- 
chasing the  common  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum — all  the  cases  were  success- 
ful, and  fully  established  the  fact  that 
the  inclosures  were   as  illegal  as  they 
were  arbitrary  and  without  consideration 
for  the  public.     In  the  case  of  Epping 
Forest,  the  investigations  of  old  Wil- 
lingale's  suit  showed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  as  the  owner  of  a  ceme- 
tery, had  rights  of  common  over  the 
whole  forest.    The  Corporation,  full  of 
zeal  for  the  public  interest,  was  induced 
to    put  those  rights  in    force,   and  it 
brought  these  suits,  which  ended  only 
last  year  in  the  most  complete  victory, 
and  in  the  practical  restoration  of  3,000 
acres  to  the  forest,  and  therefore  to  the 
use  of  the  people.    Pending  these  cases, 
he  need  hardly  say  that  all  questions  of 
altering  the  law,  or  of  repealing  the 
Statute  of  Merton,  were  naturally  sus- 
pended.   But  he  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  for  a  proper  consideration  of 
the   question.      They   had    practically 
shown  that  these  inclosures  were  ille- 
gal ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  money. 
He  felt  confident    that   any    inclosure 
could  be  put  down.    The  question,  how- 
ever, arose  whether  the  State   should 
not  interfere  to  prevent  these  arbitrary 
inclosures,   to  give    greater    protection 
against  them,  to  stop  useless  litigation, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  these  circuitous 
actions,  and  to  forbid  all  further  en- 
croachments, except  such  as  received  the 
sanction    of   Parliament,    through  the 
proper  course  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sion.    But  of  this  he  was  confident — 
that  no  Bill  would   be  satisfactory  or 
lasting  as  a  settlement  of  the  question 
which  did  not  deal  with  this  matter  by 
securing  the  public  from  these  arbitrary 
and    illegal    inclosures.      The    second 
question  he  had  to  deal  with  was  that 
affecting  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  commons,  especially  those  within 
reach  of  populous  places.     The  present 
Bill  was  very  skilfully,   he  might  say 
artfully  drawn.     It  put    in  the  fore- 
ground the  clauses  for  the  regulation 
and  improvement  of  commons,  and  kept 
in  the  background  the  inclosure,  and 
the  Home  Secretary,  with  perfect  can- 
dour, told  them  that  he  hoped  there 
would   be  many  more  applications  for 
the  one  than  the  other.    He  wished  he 
could  think  so ;  but  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  under  a  delusion 
on  that  point.    He  knew  it  had  been 
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suggested  by  the  Indosure  Commission- 
ers that  power  should  be  taken  to  re- 
gulate commons ;  but  he  believed  it  to 
be  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
lord  of  the  manor  would  ever  apply  for 
the  regulation  of  his  common.     What 
lords  of  manors  wished  to  do  was  to  in- 
close, and  not  regulate;   if  they  could 
not  get  consent  to  inclose,  they  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  regulation.   He 
would  be  told,  however,  that  under  the 
Bill  local  authorities  would  have  power 
to  initiate  proceedings  for  regulating  com- 
mons ;  but  they  must  first  get  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  personsinterested,  and 
as  no  scheme  could  be  finally  concluded 
without  the  approval  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  practically  it  came  to  this — that 
the  scheme  of  the  local  authorities  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.    That  was  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  the  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act  to  commons 
in  other   populous   places.      The  true 
course  was  to  extend  the  Metropolitan 
Commons  Act  to  other  populous  places. 
With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  who  was  tenant  of  a 
cottage  on  a  common,  though  he  had 
stricuy  no  le^  right  to  the  common, 
since  such  ri^ts  were  attached  to  land 
only,  and  not  to  persons,  still  as  long  as 
the  common  remained  open  he  exercised 
a  right  in  lieu  of  the  owner  of  the  cot- 
tage which   he    occupied,   and    conse- 
quently was  entitled  to  consideration. 
All  that  the  Bill  provided  to  meet  such 
cases  was  that  it  removed  a  limit  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  1845  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  land  that  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  garden  allotments  or  re- 
creation grounds  upon  an  inclosure  tak- 
ing place.    The  Committee  of  1871  re- 
commended as  a  minimum    that  one- 
tenth  of  the  common  inclosed  should  be 
set  apart  for  such  purposes.    Many  at 
the  time  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
that  minimum   was  excessive;  on  the 
other  hand,  others  thought  it  too  small. 
Looking  back  at  the  miserable  pittance 
allowed  for  gardens  in  the  Act  of  1 845 
to  agricultural  labourers,  where  inclo- 
sures had  occurred,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  grave  injustice  had  been 
done.    The  Bill  proposed  in  future  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners.    He  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  these  gentlemen; 
^ey  had  done  their  duty  honestly  and 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Parlia- 
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ment;  bnt  the  instincts  of  Inclosure 
Commissioners  must  necessarily  be  in 
favour  of  inclosure.  For  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  desire  to  leave  such  matters 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  thought  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  lay  down  at  least  a  minimum 
in  the  Bill.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
point  out  what  appeared  to  be  three 
grave  defects  in  the  Bill — 1.  It  provided 
no  remedy  whatever  against  arbitrary 
inclosures,  such  as  we  had  so  many  ex- 
amples of,  and,  which,  although  they 
had  been  declared  illegal  after  expensive 
and  lengthy  process  of  law,  were  certain 
to  break  out  again.  2.  It  provided  no 
adequate  means  for  the  regulation  and 
improvement  of  commons  within  reach 
of  populous  places.  3.  It  did  not  suffi- 
ciently secure  the  interest  of  the  labour- 
ing class  in  case  of  inclosure.  Unless 
these  defects  were  cured,  the  Bill  would 
not  be  that  lasting  settlement  which 
the  Home  Secretary  desired,  and  which 
w«u3  equally  in  the  interest  of  lords  of 
manors,  of  commoners,  and  of  the  public. 
Thehon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Besolution. 


Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  ths 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  House  considers  that  the  Bill  docs  not 
provide  sufficient  facilities  for  the  regulation 
and  improvement  of  commons  in  their  present 
open  condition,  and  is  of  opinion  that,  after  the 
recent  decisions  given  in  regard  to  Epping 
Forest  and  other  cases,  whore  indosures  nave 
been  illegally  and  arbitrarily  made,  no  inclosures 
should  be  permitted  except  under  the  special 
sanction  of  Parliament,*' — {Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  lefc  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 


Mb.  pease  said,  that  as  a  Member 
of  the  Inclosure  Committee  of  1869  he 
had  gone  carefully  through  this  Bill 
with  the  Beport  of  that  Committee,  and 
so  far  as  he  could  £nd  out  the  Besolu- 
tions  and  Beport  of  that  Committee  had 
been  fairly  and  honestly  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Bill.  So  far  as  he  could  see 
the  Bill  was  one  which,  after  the  Amend- 
ments it  might  undergo  in  Committee, 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement  on 
the  present  Inclosure  Act—bearing  in 
mind  the  principle  that  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  commons  open 


for  public  use,  and  to  provide  suitable 
recreation  grounds  and  garden  allot- 
ments for  tiie  agriculture  poor.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  urged  three  objec- 
tions against  it.  He  alleged  that  it 
would  not  prevent  inclosures ;  but  he 
had,  while  admitting  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  already  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, failed  to  specify  the  remedy  he 
would  substitute  for  it.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  proceedings  in  Chancery 
were  attended  with  great  expense,  but 
where  questions  of  land  arose,  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  with  them  without 
calling  witnesses  into  Court ;  but  when 
those  proceedings  had  been  taken,  sub- 
stantial justice  had  been  obtained.  The 
next  point  urged  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  that  the  regulations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  commons  would 
prove  nugatory,  as  the  consent  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained; but  then,  if  the  lord  of  the 
manor  refused  his  consent,  the  common 
would  remain  as  it  was — still  an  open 
space.  With  respect  to  the  privileges 
of  agriculturallabourers,  his  hon.  Friend 
admitted  that  a  great  improvement  in 
their  position  would  be  made  by  the 
Bill;  for  not  only  would  they,  so  long 
as  they  tenanted  their  cottages,  enjoy 
the  garden  allotments,  but  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  would  have  power  to  pay 
the  original  expense  of  bringing  the 
allotments  into  culture.  His  hon.  Ftiend 
had  talked  of  the  rights  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  might  have  occupied 
a  cottage  near  a  common  for  six  months ; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  give  such  a  labourer  the  same 
rights  as  a  freeholder.  The  conclusions 
from  ** Domesday  Book"  were  anything 
but  reliable,  as  he  had  found  it  very  inac- 
curate in  every  instance  in  which  he 
had  had  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  he 
feared  a  great  deal  of  money  and  of 
pains  had  been  lavished  upon  it  without 
producing  any  very  good  result.  The 
Bill,  so  far  as  be  comd  see,  carried  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
by  whom  great  attention  was  given  to 
the  subject,  was  simple  in  its  character, 
and  was  calculated  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  good. 

Mb.  pell  observed,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  had  given  the  House  a  learned 
speech  on  the  subject,  which  he  had  lis- 
tened to  with  much  interest.  But  he  must 
take  exception  to  what  he  said  respecting 
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public  rights.  If  by  that  expression  he 
meant  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  common,  he  was  ready 
to  assent  to  his  view.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, the  expression  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  rights  of  the  public 
generally,  though  resident  in  places 
which  might  be  very  distant  from  the 
public  locally  interested.  He  (Mr.  PeU) 
thought  that  the  great  feature  of  the 
Bill — the  feature  which  ought  to  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction — was,  that  it 
made  provision  for  keeping  open  within 
reasonable  limits  all  the  open  spaces  in 
the  country.  That  was  a  result  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  good. 
Another  good  point  in  the  Bill  was,  that 
whilst  it  would  thus  reserve  to  the  use 
of  the  people  places  of  much  natural 
beauty,  where  they  could  enjoy  season- 
able and  healthful  recreation,  it  would 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
very  great  prejudice  and  misconception 
that  they  had  indefinite  rights  and  in- 
terests in  the  property  of  commons 
where  they  had  no  such  rights  whatso- 
ever. As  regarded  the  labourers,  no- 
thing the  House  could  do  for  them  would 
place  them  in  the  position  they  formeriy 
enjoyed  before  they  lost  the  advantages 
attending  the  ownership  of  common 
rights ;  but  because  the  Bill  did  not  do 
that  for  them,  it  was  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  still  be  accepted.  He 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Beading 
would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, because  his  speech  contained  no- 
thing that  was  really  hostile  to  the  BiU. 
Mb.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  said,  that 
his  objection  to  the  Bill  rested  not  on 
what  it  contained,  but  on  what  it  omitted. 
The  Bill  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  it 
embodied  a  great  number  of  recom- 
mendations which  had  been  made  by 
three  Committees;  but  he  hoped  that 
when  the  Home  Secretary  introduced 
this  Bill  he  would  have  made  a  full  set- 
tlement of  the  question  by  complete  pro- 
visions for  dealing  satisfactorily  with 
the  subject.  The  omission  which  he 
thought  the  most  grave,  and  which  he 
wished  to  see  remedied,  was  that  re- 
lating to  suburban  commons.  The  Bill 
maintained  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1845,  and  amended  the  procedure  and 
ensured  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Commoners,  but  it  en- 
tirely ignored  the  principle  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Commons  Act,  which  had 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pub- 
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lie  so  many  open  spaces.  The  pre- 
servation of  commons  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  towns  would  devolve  upon 
Town  Councils  and  local  Government 
Boards.  Those  bodies  would  be  the 
only  safeguards.  They  would  have 
power  to  appear  before  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  or  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  mi^ht  often  omit  to  under- 
take that  difficmt  task  in  cases  where 
inclosure  ought  to  be  resisted.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  ineffective 
for  their  intended  purposes,  and  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  a  larger  portion 
of  land  would  be  appropriated  for  allot- 
ments or  gardens  for  the  working  classes 
than  under  the  existing  law.  He  would 
ask,  if  this  Bill  was  to  provide  a  com- 
plete system  for  inclosing  land,  why  the 
Government  should  not  prevent  inclosure 
by  any  other  means?  The  Statute  of 
Merton,  which  was  unfitted  to  present 
circumstances,  but  was  ofben  abused, 
ought  to  be  repealed.  If  this  Bill  could 
provide  for  a  full  and  fair  adjudication 
on  all  right  and  claims  other  modes  of 
inclosure  ought  to  be  prohibited.  In 
his  opinion,  the  BiU  would  not  be  perfect 
unless  it  contained  some  indication  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  inclosures  were 
henceforth  to  be  made. 

Me.  SANDFORD  feared  that  some 
portions  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
would  mislead  the  public;  and  for  his 
own  part,  he  approved  of  the  decision  of 
the  Law  Courts — that  people  should  not 
simply  by  wandering  over  property  gain 
a  right  to  roam  upon  it  habituaUy.  The 
best  legal  opinion  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Statute  of  Merton 
was  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of 
the  common  law,  and,  therefore,  that 
would  remain  even  were  the  statute  re- 
pealed as  suggested.  The  only  prac- 
tical objection  which  had  been  raised 
bore  upon  the  difficulty,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, of  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  spoken  of  the  advantage  arising 
in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest  from  the 
Corporation  of  JLondon  happening  to 
have  a  locus  standi  \  yet  when  he  (Mr. 
Sandford)  proposed,  in  the  Committee 
of  1865,  that  power  should  be  given  to 
the  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  of 
purchasing  manorial-  or  commoners' 
rights  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  London, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  locus  standi,  that 
suggestion  was  Resisted   by  the    hon. 
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Member  himself.  [Mr.  Shaw  Lefevbe 
dissented.]  Let  the  hon.  Member  turn 
to  the  record  of  the  proceedings — ^how 
his  Motion  was  lost  by  only  a  small  ma- 
jority. In  justice  to  Uie  Members  of  the 
Committee  who  voted  against  him,  how- 
ever, he  mi^ht  say  he  believed  they  did 
not  very  w^  know  what  they  were  ob- 
jecting to.  He  intended,  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  to  raise  the  question  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  give 
corporations  of  large  towns  power  to 
purchase  some  commoners  or  manorial 
rights  in  their  neighbourhood  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  locus  standi  for 
the  preservation  of  commons.  As  for 
the  Amendment,  it  was  hardly  worth 
while,  in  his  opinion,  to  divide  the 
House  upon  it,  for  it  did  not  assert  any 
principle  which  might  not  be  brought 
forward  in  Committee.  He  had  the 
g^atest  confidence  in  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. During  an  experience  of  that 
House,  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  had  never  known  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  make  himself  so  tho- 
roughly master  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  cordially  agree 
to  any  practicable  suggestion  for  fur- 
ther protecting  the  rights  of  commoners. 
The  appointment  of  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee was  a  most  important  matter.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  whole  protection 
of  the  public  depended  upon  that,  and  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  be  formed 
of  the  most  independent  Members.  If 
the  appointment  of  that  Committee  were 
entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Selection 
or  left  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly content. 

Me.  FAWCETT  said,  a  remark  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Leicestershire 
(Mr.  Pell)  threw  light  on  this  difficult 
and  complicated  Bm.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  there  were  notions  abroad  that 
people  living  in  large  towns  away  £rom 
commons  had  a  right  to  wander  over 
those  commons,  and  those  notions  he 
described  as  monstrous.  The  hon. 
Member  said  the  object  of  this  Bill  was 
to  restrain  that  right.  He  could  not 
have  more  happily  described  the  con- 
tents of  this  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
contended  that  those  commons,  although 
nominally  belonging  to  lords  of  manors 
and  commoners,  were  a  great  and  valu- 
able possession  to  be  enjoyed  not  by  the 


people  in  the  particular  locality,  but  by 
the  people  of  the  entire  country,  who 
liked  to  wander  to  those  commons  to  see 
beautiful  scenery  or  seek  for  recreation, 
health,  and  fresh  air.  If  it  was  not  the 
intention,  it  certainly  would  be  the  result 
of  this  Bill,  if  it  passed  as  it  stood,  to 
curtail  the  rights  which  the  entire  people 
now  possessed  in  the  comparatively  few 
open  spaces  which  remained  to  us. 
When  the  Home  Secretary  rose  to  reply 
he  hoped  he  would  reply  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  put  on  his 
measure  by  one  of  his  own  supporters. 
He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  no  wish  to  cast 
the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  intentions 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  He  read  care- 
fully the  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  Motion  for  leave  to  introduce  this 
Bill,  but  he  was  glad  he  was  not  in  the 
House  when  that  speech  was  delivered ; 
because,  captivated  by  the  admirable 
sentiments  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  might  have  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  expressing  ap- 
Eroval  of  a  Bill,  simply  from  the  speech 
y  which  it  was  introduced.  Nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had, 
no  doubt,  intended  that  his  speech 
should  carry  out  the  sentiments  of  his 
Bill.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
prove  that  the  Bill  would  cany  out  what 
he  said  in  his  speech,  he  would  find  no 
more  cordial  supporter  than  he  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  would  be.  The  central  point 
of  his  speech  was  that  he  wished  these 
open  spaces  to  be  preserved  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  pubHc.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  the  monstrous  idea  of 
the  public  having  any  rights  in  com- 
mons. He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  read  this 
Bill  with  the  greatest  care,  and '  to  aid 
him  in  the  reading  of  it  he  called  in  a 
high  legal  authority.  They  had  put  the 
best  interpretation  on  the  Bill  they  could, 
and  they  had  come  to  these  conclusions 
— first,  that  the  Bill  provided  no  ade- 
quate security  that  the  rights  of  the 
rural  poor  and  of  the  public  in  rural 
districts  would  be  adequately  seciired  in 
the  future ;  secondly,  that  the  Bill  pro- 
vided no  security  that  commons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  would 
not  be  inclosed ;  thirdly,  that  as  it  stood 
the  Bill  rendered  all  those  clauses  which 
read  so  remarkably  well  with  regard  to 
the  reg^ation  of  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  inoperative ;  fourthly, 
the  Bill  continued  to  place  confidence  in 
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a  body  of  men — he  spoke  of  them  not 
personally  but  officiaUy — in  whom  no 
confidence  ought  to  be  placed — namely, 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  under 
whom,  during  the  last  20  years,  400,000 
acres  had  been  inclosed,  leaving  only 
2,000  acres  for  the  poor,  and  2,000  acres 
for  public  purposes.  Yet  everything 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners.  If  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners had  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  the  mon- 
strous abuses  that  had  been  committed 
in  the  past  would  never  have  arisen, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  this 
legislation.  Looking  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  past,  it  would 
be  extremely  rash  not  to  tie  them  down 
more  expressly  by  that  Bill  in  the  future. 
With  reference  to  the  rural  poor,  this 
Bill  gave  no  security  whatever  that,  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  inclosure,  an 
adequate  amount  of  land  would  be  re- 
served. It  might  be  said  that  every  one 
of  the  Provisional  Orders  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  and  that,  if  the 
reservation  was  inadequate,  Parliament 
might  reject  the  Provisional  Orders. 
But  they  had  experienced  how  difficult 
it  was  to  overthrow  a  place  of  this  kind, 
and  they  knew  how  ready  both  officials 
and  ex-officials  were  to  defend  the  policy 
of  the  Department.  A  recommendation 
was  made  that,  in  cases  of  inclosure,  a 
minimum  should  be  retained  for  neces- 
sary purposes.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
that  recommendation  should  be  left  out 
of  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  in  the 
Committee  which  considered  this  ques- 
tion no  one  took  a  more  active  part  than 
the  present  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
who,  indeed,  if  his  memory  did  not 
greatly  deceive  him,  constantly  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  inserting  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  a  minimum  reservation  of 
that  kind.  Again,  every  Member  of  the 
Committee  would  acknowledge  that  no 
conclusion  was  more  forced  upon  them 
than  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  injustice  to  the  rural  poor  arose  from 
the  fact  that  whenever  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  went  down  to  a  place  to 
hold  an  inquiry  he  held  it  at  11  or  12 
o'clock,  or  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  poor  were  at  work  and  could  not 
possibly  attend  to  state  their  objections. 
The  inquiry  usually  lasted  a  very  short 
time,  and  consisted  of  the  hearing  of  an 
application  for  an  inclosure,  perhaps 
£:om  a  large  landowner  and  the  dergy- 
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man  of  the  parish.  Scarcely  was  there 
an  instance  brought  under  the  Commit- 
tee's notice  in  which  the  inquiry  was 
held  at  such  a  time  as  gave  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  a  chance  of  attending. 
He  thought  all  (that  would  have  been 
remedied  by  the  present  measure.  The 
Bill  said  the  inquiry  should  be  held  at 
a  "  suitable  time."  Suitable  to  whom? 
To  the  landowner,  or  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  himself?  It  did  not  say 
it  was  to  be  suitable  to  the  poor.  When 
they  knew  that  these  inquiries  had  been, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  rural  poor,  an 
idle  mockery  and  a  farce,  surely  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
tied  down  by  much  more  stringent  pro- 
visions than  those  of  that  Bill.  But  the 
measure  was  still  more  incomplete  in 
regard  to  suburban  commons.  The 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act  of  1865  had 
worked  admirably  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  London ;  and  no  argument 
had  been  advanced  to  show  why  the 
people  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  all  our  other  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation having  commons  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood should  not  have  the  same 
securities  given  to  them  in  that  matter 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  metropolis.  There  was  no  great 
city  in  England  which  in  proportion  to 
its  population  was  so  well  supplied  as 
London  with  open  spaces ;  and  the  loss 
of,  perhaps,  the  only  common  near  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  or  Sheffield  would  be  a 
greater  injury  to  the  inhabitants  than  the 
loss  of  a  single  common  might  be  to  the 
people  of  London.  The  'Metropolitan 
Commons  Act  had.  worked  so  satisfac- 
torily that  any  proposal  to  repeal  it 
would  not  be  entertained;  and  why 
should  not  privileges  similar  to  those 
secured  by  it  be  conferred  upon  the 
populations  of  other  large  towns  ?  If 
the  proposed  regulations  of  the  Bill  were 
likely  to  come  into  force,  nothing  would 
be  better;  but  there  was  scarcely  any 
chance  that  the  clauses  would  prove 
operative,  because  a  local  authority  could 
not  obtain  the  confirmation  of  a  scheme 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
those  pecimiarily  interested,  and  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Unless  the  Home 
Secretary  was  prepared  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  Bill  it  would  prove  prac- 
tically inoperative.  Its  clauses  were 
vitiated,  because  it  intrusted  powers  to 
Commissioners  as  if  they  had  acted  in 
the  past  on  what  the  Home  Secretary 
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dedared  to  be  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
whereas  they  had  acted  on  exactly  the 
opposite  principle.  In  spite  of  all  warn- 
ings and  expressions  of  public  opinion, 
they  had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  facilitate  inclosure  and  to  reserve  a 
Tninimnni  quantity  of  land  for  recreation 
and  for  the  poor ;  and  it  was  this  policy 
which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the 
Bill,  and  should  be  the  desire  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  reverse.  Indeed,  the  Bill  did 
not  repeal  the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of 
1845,  which  laid  down  the  principle  on 
which  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to 
act,  and  that  was  that  it  was  desirable 
to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of  land.  But 
what  the  Home  Secretary  wished  to  do 
in  future  was  not  to  facilitate,  but  to 
retard  inclosure ;  and  therefore  his  Bill 
ought  to  be  based  upon  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  &om  the  unrepealed 
Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1845.  If 
there  had  been  a  simple  clause  in  the 
Bill  that  no  inclosure  snould  take  place 
in  future,  except  with  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  that  would  have  produced 
a  powerful  effect.  He  knew  now  an  in- 
stance of  a  common  of  which  a  few  years 
ago  not  a  single  acre  was  inclosed ;  but 
every  autumn  lately  when  he  had  visited 
it  there  were  50  or  100  acres  inclosed, 
and  the  commoners  could  not  take  any 
steps  to  resist  it  because  a  suit  would 
cost  from  £1,500  to  £2,000.  This  was 
not  justice.  It  was  a  scandal  which  the 
House  had  power  to  prevent.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  land  were  being  inclosed  in 
this  illegal  and  arbitrary  manner.  How 
had  any  illegal  inclosure  been  prevented 
but  by  the  public  spirit  of  some  influen- 
tial person  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  willing  to  go  to  tne  expense  of  a 
law  suit  ? — and  the  commons  should  no 
longer  be  left  in  such  a  state  of  insecu- 
rity. He  should  support  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Beading,  if  it 
was  carried  to  a  division.  But  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  pressed,  as  he  believed 
that  the  Home  Secretary  wished  the  Bill 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  that  no  doubt  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  'the  measure  did 
not  carry  out  his  intentions  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  would  alter  it. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
seemed  to  have  argued  in  a  circle.  The 
Home  Secretaiy,  in  this  Bill,  had  re- 
cognized, to  a  greater  extent  than  had 
ever  been  recognized  beibre,  the  public 
rights,  and  Hie  Bill   contained   great 


limitations  upon  the  rights  of  owners, 
and  also  upon  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. The  objections  that  had  been 
made  against  the  Bill  were  g^undless, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  effect 
every  object  that  could  be  desired. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Motion 
which  stood  in  the  name  of  his  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
had  been  brought  forward ;  but  he 
must  complain  tnat  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  made 
statements  inconsistent  with  the  tenour 
and  terms  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not  think 
he  was  exceeding  the  bounds  of  Parlia- 
mentary language  when  he  said  that  a 
more  unjust  and  ungenerous  description 
of  the  measure  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  give.  He  would  mention 
two  instances  in  order  to  show  how  un- 
fair the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had 
been.  The  hon.  Member  said  no  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  Bill  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  persons  who  ought  to 
be  present,  and  that  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner would  soon  be  able  to  do  as 
he  pleased.  No  doubt,  unintentionally, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  misread  three 
lines  of  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
said  the  Bill  provided  that  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  appointed  to  hold  the  in- 
quiry should  inspect  the  common,  and 
should  convene  a  public  meeting  at  a 
suitable  time  and  place ;  but  there  the 
hon.  Member  stopped,  not  completing 
the  clause,  which  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  *^  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  and  of  all 
persons  interested,"  and  yet  the  hon. 
Member  maintained  that  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  would  still  be  able  to  do 
exactly  as  he  liked.  Again,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  made  a  most 
unfair  attack  on  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, asserting  that  they  had  acted  in 
an  unjust  and  unfair  spirit  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  lords  of  the  manor  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  poor.  The 
hon.  Member  added  that  they  would  do 
precisely  the  same  under  this  Bill,  as 
the  Government  had  left  everything  en- 
tirely to  their  discretion.  He  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  of 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  Parliament 
two  or  three  years  age  on  this  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  at  that  time 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  indosures; 
but  that  what  he  wanted  to  have  dis- 
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tinctly  laid  down  was  that  each  particu- 
lar sclieme  should  be  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  this  House.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  that  speech  ?  It  was 
that  the  discretion  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  Indosure  Commissioners  and 
the  matter  brought  to  this  House  for  de- 
cision. But  what  did  this  Bill  propose  ? 
The  very  scheme,  the  very  jframework 
of  the  Bill  was  to  take  away  from  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners  what  to 
a  very  great  extent  was  left  to  them 
before,  and  to  bring  every  scheme,  with 
all  particulars  connected  with  it,  and  all 
the  objections  to  it,  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament.  He  repeated,  therefore,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  description  was  a 
total  perversion  of  the  terms  of  the  Bill. 
One  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  have  a 
hard-and-fast  line  drawn  in  any  special 
case ;  but  in  every  case  to  come  for  the 
decision  of  Parliament,  taking  care  that 
Parliament  should  have  full  and  ample 
information.  The  other  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  inclosure  of  commons  and  to  give 
facilities  for  keeping  them  open  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  so  that  not  only 
those  having  rights  in  these  commons 
should  enjoy  those  rights,  but  that  the 
people  enjoying  the  use,  they  had 
hitherto  had  of  these  commons,  might 
have  them  improved,  drained,  and 
levelled  for  their  enjoyment.  The  House 
would  remember  the  old  rhym 


"  The  law  condemns  the  man  and  woman 
Who  steal  the  goose  from  off  the  common ; 
But  does  not  punish  what's  far  worse. 
To  steal  the  common  from  the  goose." 

He  had  no  intention  of  stealing  a  com- 
mon &om  any  goose,  but  to  give  every 
facility  for  the  continued  user  by  the 
poor  labourer,  the  artizan,  and  the  dweller 
in  large  towns  of  that  beautiful  scenery 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  in 
an  improved  state. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  asked  that  the 
Committee  should  be  postponed  to  as 
long  a  period  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  the  country  time  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
toT  Thursday  2nd  March. 

Mr,  Aesheton  Croee 


CIVIL  BILL  COURTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
leave.    first  readinq. 

The   SOLICITOE   GENEEAL   fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Plxjnket),  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  for  hearing 
Civil  BiU  causes  in  Ireland,    and  for 
other  purposes ;  said,  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant Bill  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
At  present  a  Common  Law  jurisdiction 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Civil  Bill    Courts 
except    in    cases     of    libel,     slander, 
breach   of  promise    of   manage,    and 
criminal  conversation,   to  the  limit  of 
£40,  and  he  now  proposed  to  extend 
that  jurisdiction  to  £50.    He  also  pro- 
posed to  give  an    equitable    jurisdic- 
tion to  those  Courts.    As  regarded  Ad- 
miralty cases,  he  hoped  to  deal  with, 
them  (by  another  Bill  which  he  would 
lay  before  the  House  in  a  few  days. 
The  Government   did  not   propose   to 
deal  with    administration  of   the    law 
of  bankruptcy  at  present.     This  Bill 
was  founded   upon   the    English    Act 
of  1865 ;  but  whereas  the  English  Bill 
was  limited  to  cases  of  £500,  including 
personalty  and  realty,  this  Bill  would 
be  limited  to  £500  personalty,  and  also 
include    realty   to    the    value    of   £30 
a-year.  With  regard  to  the  testamentary 
causes  the  Bill  proposed  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  county,  in  those  cases  in 
which  he  was  satisfied  on  affidavit  that 
the  deceased  person  had  his  last  place  of 
abode  within  the  county,  and  that  his 
personal  property  did  not  exceed  £500, 
or  his  real  property  the  annual  value  of 
£30,  should  have  original  jurisdiction. 
The  saJariel^  of  Chairmen  of  counties 
would  not  be  increased  in  consideration 
of  the  extra  duties  thus  imposed  upon 
them,  but  would  be  charged  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fimd,  and  travelling  ex- 
penses would  be  allowed.    It  was  pro- 
posed   that    the    Chairmen  of  counties 
hereafter  appointed  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  at  the  Bar,  and  that 
in  future  equal  pay  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equal  work  would  be  given  to 
all  of  them.    For  it  was  intended  that 
the  second  and  third-class   Chairman- 
ships should  be  gradually  abolished  ; 
and  finally,  by  the  re-arrangement  of 
districts,  their  number  should  be  re- 
duced ^om  33  to  21.    By  a  separate 
Bill  the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  would  be  united. 
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Mb.  MELDON  expressed  a  general 
approyal  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
for  hearing  GiTil  Bill  Causes  in  Ireland;  and 
for  other  purposes,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  Gbnb&al  for  Ireland  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

BilLpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  82.] 

MEDICAL    PRAOTITIOKERS    (IKELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Gibson,  Bill  to  enable 
legally  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  to  hold 
certain  public  medical  appointments,  and  to 
amend  the  Medical  Act,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Air.  Gibson,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Mul- 
HOLLAND,  and  Dr.  Ward. 

Biilpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  81.] 

OKAND  JUBY  LAWS  (iBELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Katanagh,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Grand  Jury  Laws  of  Ireland,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Katanaoh,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr. 
Ormbbt  Gore,  and  Mr.  Mulholland. 

IBSilpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  80.] 

House  adjourned  at  half 

after  One  o'clock,  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday^  2Ut  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee  — Private 
BiUs  and  Opposed  Private  Bills,  appointed 
and  nominated, 

CHAIN  CABLES  AND  ANCHORS. 

QUESTION. 

The  DtTKB  of  SOMERSET  rose  to 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  a  Ques- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Chain  Cables  and 
Anchors,  and  said  that  he  had  placed  this 
Notice  on  the  Paper  because  in  reading 
in  the  newspapers  the  accounts  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Frince  of  Wales,  he  had 
been  struck — and  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships must  have  been  struck  —  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Serapie,  in 
which  His  Boyal  Highness  was  em- 
barked, appeared  to  have  been  supplied 
with  very  bad  ground  tackle.  Her 
anchors  and  chains  had  given  way  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  understood 
that,  in  the  Pirsdus,  both  cables  broke, 

VOL.  CCXXVn.   [thied  series.] 


she  lost  two  anchors,  and  she  was 
carried  against  the  Osborne,  to  the  in- 
jury of  both  vessels.  Again,  when  the 
Serapie  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Lidia 
one  of  her  anchors  gave  way,  and  she 
drifted  at  considerable  risk.  Now  these 
circumstances  in  connection  with  this 
vessel  appeared  so  singular  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  ask  how  it  came  about 
that  her  cables  and  anchors  should  be 
so  bad.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
anchors  were  supplied  to  the  Navy, 
their  Lordships  were  aware  that  several 
kinds  of  anchors  had  been  from  time  to 
time  submitted  to  the  Admiralty.  Among 
them  were  Porter's,  of  which  they  had 
heard  a  great  deal ;  Trotman's,  of  which 
much  had  been  heard  in  the  Lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  Bogers's,  and 
Martin's  which  a  great  many  naval  ofiS.- 
cers  preferred.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
many  firms  now  supplied  anchors  to  the 
Admiralty  ?  Formerly  the  Department 
contracted  for  anchors  only  with  firms 
of  well-known  reputation :  but  it  was 
said  that,  from  motives  of  supposed  eco- 
nomy, there  was  less  precaution  now  in 
that  respect,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
some  of  the  anchors  supplied  for  Her 
Majesty's  ships  were  of  inferior  quality. 
The  turret  ships  were  supplied  with 
Martin's  anchors ;  but  it  was  said  that, 
though  the  Captain  of  the  Serapis  had 
applied  for  Martin's,  he  was  not  supplied 
with  them,  but  with  anchors  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  He  wished  for  infor- 
mation on  that  point ;  and  also  as  to  the 
test  applied  to  anchors  used  intheNavv. 
With  respect  to  chain  cables,  he  should 
like  some  information  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. Formerly,  the  whole  of  a  cable 
was  tested  by  the  Admiralty  by  subject- 
ing it  to  a  very  severe  strain  in  excess 
of  what  it  was  likely  to  have  to  endure 
when  being  worked  in  a  ship  ;  but  when 
he  was  at  the  Admiralty  it  was  thought 
that  such  a  system  of  test  was  not  a 
good  one,  as  it  was  calculated  to  injure 
the  fibres  of  the  material  in  the  cables 
which  stood  it.  On  that  account  it  was 
considered  better  to  take  out  a  few  links 
here  and  there  and  subject  them  to  a 
very  severe  test,  even  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  links  of  ordinary  strength. 
There  were  objections  to  both  systems ; 
and  probably  the  best  security  we  could 
have  in  respect  both  of  anchors  and 
cables  was  to  contract  for  them  only 
with  firms  of  established  reputation. 
He  wished  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
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ment,  Under  what  system  tlie  Admiralty 
procure  chain  cables  and  anchors  for 
Her  Majesty's  ships ;  and  what  is  the 
mode  of  testing  now  adopted ;  also,  whe- 
ther the  rumours  of  the  failure  of  the 
chain  cables  in  the  voyage  of  the  Serapis 
are  true  or  false  ? 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBTJBY  said, 
he  was  informed  that  when,  in  the  har- 
bour of  the  PirsBus,    the    Serapis  was 
about  to  take  up  the  berth  which  had 
been   assigned  to  her,  owin^  to  some 
mistake    or    other  —  probably  to    one 
arising  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  lan- 
guage used  —  she  overshot  the  mark. 
When  this  was  perceived  she  was  brought 
up  suddenly,  and  the  cable  snapped.    A 
link  was  taken  out  of  it  and  sent  to 
England,  and  it  proved  to  be  of  good 
iron.     Before  the   Serapis  started  her 
cables  had  been  tested  and  were  reported 
to  be  composed  of  the  very  best  mate- 
rials : — a  link  that  was  found  to  be  bad 
was  taken  out  at  Portsmouth.    The  re- 
gulations for  testing  required  that  so 
many  links  in  a  length  of  chain  cable 
shoidd    be  subjected  to  a  severe  test. 
The  anchors  also  were  submitted  to  tests 
laid  down  in  Regulations.  In  fact,  every 
possible  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  that 
both   anchors    and  cables  were    trust- 
worthy ;  and  he  could  not  find  that  any 
accident  similar  to  the  one  he  had  just 
referred  to  had  occurred  to  the  Serapis 
on  any  of  her  previous  trips.    As  to 
Martin's  anchors,  they  were  only  served 
out  to  the  largest  class  of  ships. 

The  Dttke  of  SOMERSET  wished 
to  remark  that  Martin's  anchors  were 
used  in  the  Navies  of  almost  aU  other 
nations.  They  were  adopted  by  France, 
by  Germany,  by  Austria,  by  Italy, 
by  America,  and  they  were  supplied  to 
all  our  large  iron-clads  and  turret-ships. 
Why  should  the  other  ships  of  the  Navy 
have  anchors  inferior  to  those  used  gene- 
rally by  so  many  other  nations  and  by 
our  own  iron-clads  ? 

The  Eabl  of  LAUDERDALE  said, 
that  the  character  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  anchor  was  let  go  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  test  of  either  chedn 
cables  or  anchors  in  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice, and  such  a  state  of  things  was  very 
dangerous. 

LoKD  ELPHINSTONE  said,  that, 
from  information  received  here,  it  would 
appear  that  the  breaking  of  the  anchor 
of  the  Serapis  was  caused  by  the  anchor 

Th  Duke  of  Somerset 


being  dropped  on  a  rocky  bottom.  Ships 
like  the  Serapis  were  built  by  contract, 
and  their  anchors  and  cables  were  sup- 
plied by  contract;  but  the  Admiralty 
subjected  both  the  latter  to  the  tests  re- 
ferred to  by  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
answered  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Duke. 

METROPOLIS— TKAFFIC  AT  HYDE 
PARK  CORNER.— QUESTION. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  wished  to  put  a 
Question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  con* 
venience  of  those  who  lived  in  and  those 
who  visited  London.      He  referred  to 
some  plan  being  adopted  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  which  for  at  least  six  months  of 
the  year  was  excessive.     He  believed 
that  several  Governments  had  from  time 
to  time  considered  the  propriety  of  re- 
Heving  this  pressure  by  making  a  new 
road  across  the  Green  Park  at  some 
point  between  Park  Lane  and  Apslej 
House,  but  it  remained  for  the  present 
officials  at  the  Board  of  Works  to  pro- 
pose, as  they  did  last  year,  a  feasible 
and  popular  plan.     They  set  to  work  in 
a  very  busiuess-like  way ;  a  model  was 
prepared  by  direction  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works ;  it  was  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  Committee  Eooms  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Session,   the  opinion 
and  criticisms  of  both  Houses  were  in- 
vited to  the  subject,  and  if  he  might 
judge  from  the  tenour  of  the  language 
held  by  his  noble  Friends   the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  noble  Duke 
the  Lord  President  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  the  Government  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  reception  given 
to  their  scheme.     On  the  7th  of  June 
last  year  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  in  reply 
to  a  Question  from  Lord  Ernest  Bruce, 
said — 

^  "  From  the  tenour  of  the  noble  Lord's  Ques- 
tion, I  hope  I  may  consider  that  he  approves  the 
scheme  for  relieving  the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  model  now 
exhibiting  in  the  Conference-room ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  the  draw- 
ings  are  all  ready,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  road  wUl  be  commenced  at  once." — 
[3  Mamardy  ccxxiv.  1461.] 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1875,  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
Gordon),  in  reply  to  Lord  Bedesdale, 
said — 
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*'  He  l)elieved  that  the  model  which  had  been 

C)ed  in  a  C!onmuttee-room  of  the  other  Honse 
been  very  generally  approved.  It  was 
thought  that  the  execution  oi  the  plan  would 
affora  the  relief  to  the  traffic  which  was  no 
doubt  required.  As  soon  as  the  model  had  been 
finally  approved  and  adopted  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  me  Ck>vemment,  before  the  end  of  the 
Session,  to  take  a  Vote  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  road,  which  would  be  commenced  in  the 
autumn,  and  he  hoped  that  at  an  early  period 
next  year  it  would  oe  opened  to  the  pubho." — 
[3  Hantard,  ccxxv.  869.] 

The  Estimate  was  voted  to  the  amount 
of  £5,000  for  this  object  on  the  4th  of 
August.  After  these  declarations  he 
was  afraid  some  disappointment  would 
be  felt  at  nothing  having  been  done, 
but  he  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
hear  to-night  that  this  necessary  metro- 
politan improvement,  though  unluckily 
Sostponed,  had  not  been  finally  aban- 
oned.  He  begged  to  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  Whether,  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  made  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  Ses- 
sion of  1875,  the  new  road  across  the 
Green  Park,  to  relieve  the  traffic  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  would  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  the  least  possible 
delay  ? 

The  DtTKB  of  EICHMOND  aito 
GORDON,  in  reply  to  the  Question  of 
his  noble  Friend,  had  to  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  was  perfectly  correct  as  to 
what  occurred  last  year.  Speaking  from 
the  information  derived  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Works,  he  believed,  when  he 
spoke  last  year,  that  the  new  road  would 
be  carried  out,  with  the  result  of  afford- 
ing considerable  relief  to  the  traffic  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  But  at  the  end  of 
last  Session  the  attention  of  his  noble 
Relative  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  was  called  to  certain  objections 
to,  and  defects  in,  the  plan,  which  objec- 
tions and  defects  had  up  to  that  time 
escaped  notice.  When,  nowever,  from 
a  personal  inspection,  he  satisfied  him- 
self that  they  did  exist,  he  thought  it 
better  to  defer  for  another  year  any 
actual  steps  in  the  way  of  opening  a 
road  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  carry- 
ing out  a  faulty  plan.  Since  then 
several  other  plans  had  been  under  con- 
sideration, but  up  to  this  time  no  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty  had 
been  come  to  on  the  subject. 

Thb  Earl  of  POWIS  thought  that, 
though  the  plan  of  last  year  might  be 
open  to  objection,  yet  a  satisfactory  road 
might  be  made  on  the  lines  of  the  plan 


if  certain  modifications  were  adopted. 
He  thought,  for  instance,  that  the 
scheme  of  a  sub- way  under  Constitution 
Hill  might  be  re-considered.  A  survey 
made  by  the  Woods  and  Forests  in  1857 
showed  that  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  gradient  a  head- way  of  9  feet  or  10 
feet  might  be  obtained,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  most  of  the  traffic,  as  it 
would  suffice  for  broughams,  cabs,  and 
open  carriages. 

Lord  HAMPTON  observed  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  not  stated  what  were 
the  objections  to,  and  defects  in,  the  plan 
of  last  year.  He  believed  the  sub-way 
was  the  true  mode  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  said,  the 
real  difficulty  was  this — they  could  not 
run  one  flow  of  traffic  across  another 
without  causing  a  block.  Down  from 
Hamilton  Place  and  Park  Lane  there 
would  be  a  flow  of  traffic  which  must 
cross  the  great  traffic  along  Piccadilly. 
The  traffic  in  that  part  of  London — both 
the  traffic  coming  down  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Oxford  Street  and  that  along  the 
line  of  Piccadilly  itself — had  enormously 
increased  of  late  years.  He  knew  that  a 
sub-way  was  open  to  certain  objections 
because  of  its  interference  with  the 
course  of  sewers  and  gas  mains,  but  he 
had  a  firm  conviction  that  it  was  the 
only  solution  of  the  question. 

PRIVATE    BILLS. 

standing  Orders  Committee  on,  appointed: 
The  Lords  following,  with  the  Chiurman  of 
Committees,  were  named  of  the  Committee : 

D.  Somerset.  V.  Hardinge. 
Ld.  Chamberlain.  V.  Eversley. 
M.  Winchester.  V.  Halifax. 
M.  Lansdowne.  V.  Portman. 
M.  Bath.  L.  Camoys. 
M.  Ailesbury.  L.  Save  and  Sele. 

E.  Devon.  L.  ColviUe  of  Culross. 
E.  Airlie.                   ,  L.  Ponsonby. 
E.  Carnarvon.  L.  Digby. 
E.  Cadogan.  L.  Sheffield. 
E.  Belmore.  L.  Colchester. 
E.  Chichester.  L.  Silchester. 
E.  Powis.  L.  Do  Tabley. 
E.  Verulam.  L.  Skelmersdale. 
E.  Morley.  L.  Belper. 
E.  Stradbroke.  L.  Ebury. 
E.  Amherst.  L.  Egerton. 
E.  Sydney.  L.  Hartismere. 
V.  Hawarden.  L.  Hylton. 
V.  Hutchinson.  L.  Penrhyn. 

OPPOSED    PRIVATE    BILLS. 

The  Lords  following ;  viz., 

M.  Lansdowne.  L.  Ponsonby. 

L.Colville  of  Culross.    L.  Skelmersdale. 

T  ? 
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were  appointed,  with  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
teeSy  a  Committee  to  select  and  propose  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  five  Lords  to  form  a 
Select  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  each 
opposed  Private  Bill. 

House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  to  Six 

o  clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


-/-..^./^r-vvy 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday t  2Ut  Fehruary,  1876. 

MINTJTE8J— New  Writ  Issued— Jbr  Hor- 
sham, V.  Kobert  Henry  Hurst,  esquire,  void 
Election. 

New  Membebs  Sworn — ViscoTint  Crichton, 
for  Enniskillen;  Peter  Eylands,  esquire, /or 
Burnley. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — Suez  Canal 
(£4,080,000). 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading — 
Tenant  Right  at  the  Expiration  of  Leases* 
[84]. 

First  Reading— ^ioydX  Titles*  [83]. 

Second  Reading — TJnited  Parishes  (Scotland^* 
[62]. 

ROYAL   COMMISSION    ON   SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  the  Goveminent  has 
considered  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  Scientific  Instruction 
and  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
and,  whether  they  propose  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  to  introduce  measures  for 
carrying  out  any  of  those  recommen- 
dations ?      

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission^n  question  had  been  for  some 
time  under  tiie  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. With  reference  to  what  steps 
the  Government  proposed  to  take  in  the 
matter,  he  wouldfrather  [not  anticipate 
the  statement  which  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  to  make  on  the  subject. 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  RAILWAYS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  If  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or 


take  any  other  steps  this  Session,  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  on 
Bailways ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  prepared  to  support 
any  well  considered  measure  having  for 
its  object  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  of  signalmen,  engine  drivers, 
pointsmen,  and  other  responsible  per- 
sons employed  on  Bailways,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  better  safety  of  the  travelling 
public  ? 

Me.  DISBAETil :  The  Government, 
Sir,  are  awaiting  with  interest,  I  may 
say  with  anxiety,  the  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Bailways.  At 
present  that  Commission  is  pursuing  its 
inquiries  in  Ireland.  The  inquiries  of 
the  Commission  have  been  to  some 
degree  retarded  by  the  loss  of  the  noble 
Duke  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Commission,  who  devoted 
his  time  entirely  to  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  hope  the  Beport  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  though  I  fear  not 
before  Easter,  in  time  to  consider  it  with 
a  view  to  legislation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  prepared  to  take  any  immediate 
steps  in  the  way  of  legislation. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— TYPHOID  FEVER 
AT  EAGLEY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CHABLEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Gt)vemment  Board,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  recent 
fatal  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Eagley , 
near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  which  is 
attributed  by  the  Medical  OflBcer  of 
Health  to  the  pollution  of  milk  by  water 
filled  with  sewage,  used  for  washing  the 
milk  cans ;  and,  whether,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  and  fatal  outbreaks  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  in  Islington,  Marylebone,  Glas- 
gow, Jarrow,  and  other  places,  which 
have  been,  after  due  investigation,  at- 
tributed to  a  similar  pollution  of  the 
milk  supply,  he  will  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  introducing  a  measure  for  the 
protection  of  health  by  special  sanitary 
supervision  of  dairy  faims,  and  of  the 
premises  in  which  milk  is  stored  prior  to 
sale  by  urban  milk  vendors  ? 

Me.  SCLATEB- BOOTH:  Immedi- 
ately.  Sir,  after  hearing  of  the  lamentable 
outbreak  of  fever  at  Eagley,  I  directed 
that  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  that  place 
and  of  Bolton,  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived all  the  information  at  present 
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available  on  the  subject,  and  wbicb  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  of  a  deplorable  cha- 
racter. Although  there  has  been  no 
inquiry  of  a  definitive  or  exhaustive 
character,  two  somewhat  contradictory 
facts  seem  to  come  out — first,  that  the 
milk,  although  poor  in  quality,  was  not 
adulterated;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
milk-cans  were  undoubtedly  washed 
with  water  from  a  highly -polluted 
source.  I  do  not  at  present  see  my  way 
to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  super- 
vision of  dairy  farms  and  other  such 
premises ;  but  I  think  it  quite  possible 
that  regulations  might  be  enforced  by 
bye-laws  or  otherwise  for  their  better  re- 
gulation, and  the  subject  will  have  my 
attention. 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE— DUNGENESS. 

QT7ESTI0N. 

Sm  EDWAED  WATKIN  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther, considering  the  constant  loss  of  life 
and  property  inside  the  point  of  Dunge- 
ness,  and  the  insecurity  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  England,  the  Government 
propose  to  advise  the  construction  of  a 
safety  harbour  and  of  works  of  defence 
at  or  near  Dungeness  ?  

Sm  CHARLES  ADDEELEY :  There 
is  no  intention.  Sir,  of  advising  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Dungeness.  An  improvement  in  the 
lighting  of  the  point  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  winter  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  light  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  shore,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  beach  was  g^wing  out.  There  is 
also  a  powerful  fog  signal  at  the  point. 
As  to  any  works  of  defence  at  Dunge- 
ness, it  is  not  a  matter  in  my  Depart- 
ment. I  can  only  say  I  have  heard  of 
no  such  proposal.  As  to  the  constant 
loss  of  hie  inside  the  point,  a  Question 
was  put  to  me  by  the  non.  Member  last 
year  assuming  that  in  the  six  miles  be- 
tween Eomney  and  Dungeness  20  vessels 
were  stranded  every  year.  This  num- 
ber, on  a  Eetum  being  made,  appeared 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated  —  being  six 
instead  of  20  wrecks,  as  stated. 

Sir  EDWAED  WATKIN  gave  No- 
tice that,  in  consequence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  answer,  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  subject  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Oommittee  of  Supply. 


THE  CIVIL  SERA^CE— HIGHER  DIVI- 
SION OF  CLERKS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  act 
upon  that  portion  of  the  Eeport  of  the 
Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission  which 
relates  to  the  estabHshment  of  a  higher 
division  of  Civil  Service  Clerks ;  and,  if 
so,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  arrange- 
ment for  givmg  effect  to  it  will  be 
made? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  tee  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  stated  on 
a  former  night  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  issue  any 
such  general  order  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  Question ;  but  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  Departments  of 
the  Civil  Service  separately  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject. 

JURY  LAW— LEGISLATION. 

QX7ESTI0K. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Jury  Law  this  Session,  or  if  the 
subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  stated  a  few  days  ago 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noUe 
and  learned  Lord  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
introduce  a  Bill  this  Session  to  amend 
the  Jury  Laws. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

QX7ESTI0K. 

Mb.  a.  M'AETHUE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
statement  which  has  appeared  in  the 
public  journals,  that  the  English  fisher- 
men on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  have 
destroyed  "  the  engines  "  of  the  French 
fishermen ;  and,  whether,  in  conse- 
quence, the  GK)vemment  of  the  island 
has  asked  for  an  additional  naval  force  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  aware  to  what  particular  in- 
cident the  first  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Question  referred ;  but  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  a  case  occurred  in 
which  a  British  fisherman  was  alleged 
to  have  destroyed  a  salmon  weir  plfiMced 
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in  a  river  by  a  Frenchman ;  since  wliicli, 
however,  no  similar  proceedings  had,  so 
far  as  he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  knew,  oc- 
curred. With  regard  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Question,  he  might  state  that  no 
application  had  been  received  for  an  in- 
creased naval  force  to  be  stationed  in  the 
waters  in  which  there  were  disputed 
rights  of  fishing. 

BANKS    OF    ISSUE— RE-APPOINTMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDEE80N  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When  he  in- 
tends to  move  for  the  re-appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  a  Committee  sat 
last  Session  on  Banks  of  Issue,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  evidence,  but  there  was 
not  time  to  consider  the  Report.  They 
therefore  reported  the  evidence  to  the 
House,  and  recommended  that  they 
should  be  re-appointed  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  Report  upon  the  evidence.  He 
was  not  at  present  able  to  say  what 
course  the  Government  might  take  with 
regard  to  the  question  whether  they 
should  recommend  a  re-appointment  or 
not.  He  hoped,  in  a  short  time,  to  be 
able  to  give  an  answer. 

ARMY  —  KNIGHTSBRTDGE  BAERACKS. 

QITESTION. 

Mr.  R.  TORKE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment Plans  for  the  re-erection  of  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  on  their  present  site 
will  be  placed  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  in  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  their 
careful  consideration  before  the  Esti- 
mates are  brought  on ;  if  he  could  state 
to  the  House  whether  more  land  would  be 
added  to  the  site,  and,  if  so,  how  much, 
on  what  side,  and  at  what  cost ;  and,  to 
what  extent,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment Plan,  will  the  Knightsbridge  Road 
be  widened  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  intended  by  the  Government, 
if  the  House  should  assent,  that  Knights- 
bridge Barracks  should  be  re-constructed 
on  their  present  site.  It  was  intended 
also,  and  negotiations  were  now  going 
on  for  that  purpose,  to  buy  some  land 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  did 
not  intend  to  say  exactly  where,  while 
the  negotiations  were  going  on.    The 
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Knightsbridge  Road,  according  to  the 
Government  Plan,  would  be  consider- 
ably widened,  for  it  would  be  60ft.  wide 
including  footways,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  an  improvement  to  the  dis- 
trict. 


PUBLIC  PROSECUTORS— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  contemplates  introducing  into  Par- 
liament this  Session  a  Public  Prosecutors 
Bill? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  on  the  subject,  if  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity offered — that  was  to  say,  if  the 
other  Business  of  the  Session  permitted. 

ARMY— MOBILIZATION  OF  ARMY 
CORPS.— QUESTION. 

General  SHUTE  asked  the  Seoretaiy 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  there  is  any 
intention  of  mobilizing  any  of  the  Army 
Corps  during  the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  It  is  the 
intention.  Sir,  of  the  War  Department 
to  mobilize  two  of  the  Army  Corps,  un- 
less some  objection  intervenes,  of  which 
at  present  we  know  nothing. 

INLAND  REVENUE  DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  DUNBAE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  penultimate  paragraph 
of  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue,  wherein  they  state 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Civil  Service  In- 
quiry Commission  is  applicable  to  their 
Department,  and  can  be  carried  into 
effect  **with  a  large  saving,  even  after 
tEikinginto  consideration  a  very  liberal 
scale  of  compensation  to  those  retiring 
from  office ;  and,  whether  he  proposes 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  reconstruction  of  the  De- 
partment under  their  control  accord- 
ingly ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  he  was  aware  of 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners  on  the  point 
in  question,  and  the  Gt)vemment  was  at 
present  in  communication  with  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  on  the  subjeot. 
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MERCANTILE    MARINE— XJNIFORMITT 
OF  NAUTICAL  TERMS.-.QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDEE80N  (for  Mr.  Grieve) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  confusion,  and 
consequently  enhanced  risk  of  collision 
at  sea,  &om  many  Continental  Maritime 
States  interpreting  the  English  nautical 
terms  **port"  and '* starboard"  as  seve- 
rally indicating  the  opposite  action  of 
the  rudder  to  those  understood  by  our 
navigators,  as  directed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament; and,  if  he  will  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniformity 
of  practice  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Question  was  one  wnich  ought  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  had  ascertained  that  there  had 
been  a  Committee  sitting  on  that  subject 
for  some  time,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Trinity  House,  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Papers 
on  the  subject  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  in  a  few  days. 


ARMY— MILITIA  SURGEONS— 
THE    REGULATIONS.  —  QUESTION. 

Sib  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  the 
new  Medical  Begulations  for  the  Ee- 
serve  Forces,  promised  in  1874  and 
1876,  have  yet  been  issued,  and  whether 
under  them  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the 
services  of  the  Muitia  Surgeons ;  and,  if 
so,  upon  what  terms;  and,  what  com- 
pensation is  to  be  fipranted  to  those  Sur- 
geons of  Militia  who,  although  in  good 
health  and  able  to  discharge  all  duties 
required  of  them,  have  received  notice 
to  resign  their  commissions  under  Part 
16,  Clause  9,  Militia  Begulations,  dated 
the  28th  day  of  May  1872. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Eegulations  had  not  yet  been 
issued  by  the  War  Office,  but  would  be 
very  shortly.  It  was  proposed  to  retain 
the  services  of  the  Militia  surgeons  under 
conditions  which  would  be  published. 
As  to  the  last  part  of  the  Question, 
no  surgeons  of  Militia  in  good  health 
and  able  to  discharge  all  duties  required 
of  them  had  received  notice  to  resien 
their  commissions  under  the  circular 
refeired  to. 


REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND 
DEATHS— MEDICAL  CERTIFICATES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WADDT  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
statement  in  Dr.  Ballard's  Eeport  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  bearing  date 
August  1872,  that  the  statistics  of  the 
cause  of  death  are  seriously  vitiated  by 
the  registrars  receiving  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  death  from  unqualified 
practitioners ;  that  of  196  persons  dying 
of  epidemic  diseases  in  the  sub-district 
of  Tunstall  (Staffordshire  Potteries),  86 
had  been  attended  by  unqualified  prac- 
titioners, who  gave  certificates  of  death, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  deaths  re- 
corded from  **  fever  "  being  reaUy  due, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ballaxd,  to  scarlet 
fever;  whether  his  attention  has  also 
been  drawn  to  the  similar  statement  in 
Dr.  Ballard's  Eeport  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  dated  September  1876, 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  registra- 
tion sub-district  of  Oldbury,  that  of  511 
deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  in  five 
years,  221  were  certified,  as  to  the  cause 
of  death,  by  unqualified  practitioners ; 
and,  whether  the  regulations  of  the 
Home  Office  allow  the  practice  on  the 
part  of  registrars  of  entering  causes  of 
death  from  certificates  of  unqualified 
persons,  and  of  registering  deaths  so 
certified,  without  the  authority  of  the 
coroner  of  the  district ;  if  not  (the  rule 
being  in  Judicial  and  Government  offices 
to  recognise  registered  practitioners  alone 
for  legal  and  formal  purposes  as  qualified 
practitioners),  under  whose  authority  do 
the  registrars  act,  and  to  what  extent  is 
this  practice  pursued  ;  and  is  the  Home 
Office  prepared  to  interfere  and  put  a 
stop  to  a  practice  not  only  misleading 
but  daneerous  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  :  I  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  questions  raised  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  when  en- 

faged  in  preparing  and  passing  through 
'arliament  the  Eegistration  Act  of  1874. 
It  is  true  that  in  reporting  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Tunstall  in  1872  Dr. 
Ballard  complained  that  the  statistical 
results  of  the  register  were  rendered  un- 
reliable, partly  from  the  absence  of  cer- 
tificatesand  partly  because  the  persons 
whose  deaths  were  the  subject-matter  of 
his  inquiry  were  attended  oy  unqualified 
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persons.  His  Eeport  as  to  Oldbury  in 
1875  was  also  to  the  effect  quoted;  but 
it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  make  use  of 
the  word  **  certificate  "  in  reference  to 
these  entries.  There  is  no  certificate  of 
death  recognized  by  the  Registration  Act 
except  that  of  a  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner. Causes  of  death  where  there  is 
no  such  certificate  are  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  issued  by  the 
Registrar  General,  and  there  are  many 
cases  of  death  where  there  is  no  cer- 
tificate, and  in  respect  of  which  there 
would  be  no  groimd  for  application  to 
the  Coroner.  The  regulations  are  as 
follow : — 

"  Unregistered  Practitioners. — ^Any  formal 
certificate  or  written  statement  of  the  cause  of 
death  furnished  by  an  unregistered  assistant  of 
a  registered  practitioner,  or  by  a  qualified  but 
unregistered  practitioner,  or  by  an  irreg^ilar 
practitioner — ex.  gr.,  *  bone-setter,'  *  herbalist,* 
&c. — and  produced  to  the  Registrar,  must  be 
regarded  by  him  simply  as  part  of  the  informa- 
tion tendered  by  the  informant  of  the  death, 
who  must  take  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
the  statement  of  the  cause  of  death  so  furnished. 
In  such  cases  nothing  beyond  the  cause  of  death 
must  be  entered  in  Column  6,  no  reference  what- 
ever being  made  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  information 
was  obtained  from  any  formal  or  written  docu- 
ment, and  the  name  of  person  signing  such 
document  must  on  no  account  be  recorded  in  the 
register.** 

It  must  be  observed  that  Parliament  has 
only  insisted  on  a  "  certificate  "  in  cases 
where  a  registered  medical  practitioner 
has  been  in  attendance,  and  that  there  is 
no  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
unregistered  practitioners. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND— THE  LAND 
PURCHASE  ACT,  1875.— QUESTION. 

Sib  graham  MONTGOMERY 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  When  the  Papers  promised 
at  the  end  of  last  Session  in  reference 
to  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Land  Ques- 
tion will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House ;  whether  he  will  include  in  these 
Papers  a  copy  of  "  The  Land  Purchase 
Act,  1875 ;"  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  the  awards  made  to  proprie- 
tors under  that  Act;  and,  whether  he 
can  give  any  information  as  to  a  re- 
ported decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  of  the  Island  declaring  some 
of  these  awards  to  be  invalid  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Papers  relating  to  the  subject 
wore  ready,  and  would  be  distributed  at 

Mr,  Sclater-Booth 


once.  They  would  include  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  1875,  but  no  Report  by 
the  Commissioners  had  yet  been  received. 
With  regard  to  a  dedsion  alleged  to  have 
been  nven  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Island  as  to  the  invalidity  of  some  of 
the  awards,  no  official  information  had 
been  received,  but  information  on  the 
subject  was  being  procured  from  the 
Governor  General.  He  must  remind  his 
hon.  Friend,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  official  information  on  that 
question,  that  the  matters  referred  to 
did  not  come  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  State,  owing 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  now  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

CONSTABULARY   (IRELAND)— CASE  OF 
JAMES  BRANNIGAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  WHITWORTH 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
If  he  can  inform  the  House  why  sub- 
constable  James  Brannigan  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Royal  Insh  Constabu- 
lary on  the  1 7th  of  June  last,  no  reason 
having  been  assigned  for  such  dis- 
missal? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
James  Brannigan,  Sir,  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Post  Office.  He  re- 
signed his  place  before  an  inquiry  in- 
stituted against  him  for  neglect  of  duty 
had  been  concluded,  and,  proceeding  to 
Dublin,  entered  the  Constabulary.  The 
Post  Office  authorities  subsequently  in- 
formed the  Inspector  Generid  of  Con- 
stabulary that  Brannigan's  resignation 
had  not  been  accepted,  but  that  he  had 
been  recorded  as  dismissed.  As  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  that  no  man  dismissed 
from  one  public  Department  shall  be 
admitted  to  another,  his  discharge  from 
the  Constabulary  was  absolutely  necea- 
sary. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY— THE  WYKN 
ELLIS  BEQUEST.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANKEY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  If  the  Legacy  of  Pic- 
tures bequeathed  to  the  Nation  by  Mr. 
Wynn  Mlis  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery;  and, 
if  so,  when  the  Pictures  will  be  open 
for  public  inspection  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Wynn 
Ellis  had  been  accepted  by  the  Trustees 
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of  the  National  Gallery,  and  tlie  pictures 
would  be  exhibited  to  the  public  when 
the  new  rooms  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  the  National  Gallery  were 
finished ;  but  it  would  probably  be  some 
two  or  three  months  before  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pictures,  which  the 
new  building  rendered  necessary,  would 
permit  of  their  being  shown. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 
(IRELAND)  ACT,  1871  — COUNTY  OF 
MEATH.— QUESTION. 

Me.  PAENELL  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  he  has 
had  under  his  consideration  the  desira- 
bility of  relieving  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property 
in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  Act,  1871, 
those  portions  of  the  County  Meath  now 
subject  to  its  provisions  ? 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  had  that  matter 
Tinder  his  careful  consideration,  and  he 
had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  advise  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  relieve  the  county  of 
Meath  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  in 
question.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, might  rest  assured  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious,  as  soon  as  it 
could  prudently  be  done,  to  give  the  re- 
lief to  which  he  referred. 

WEST  AFRICA— ALLEGED  TRANSFER 
OF  TERRITORY— THE  GAMBIA  SET- 
TLEMENT.—QUESTION. 

Me.  Aldeeman  W.  M'AETHUE 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
"Whether  he  is  able  to  state  to  the  House 
what  course  the  Government  propose  to 
take  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  pledge  on  the  subject  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Gambia  ? 

Me.  DISRAELI :  In  fulfibnent  of  a 
pledge  in  reference  to  the  Gambia,  and 
in  unison  with  the  observations  that 
were  made  in  the  other  House  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  the  Government  have  re- 
solved to  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  question. 

THE   SUEZ   CANAL— ENGLISH  REPRE- 
8ENTATIVES.— QUESTION. 

LoED  ROBERT  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther the  following  words  in  his  pub- 
lished speech  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Khedive's  shares — namely — 


"Arrangements  are  in  progress  which  wo 
hope  will  lead  to  ...  .  the  introduction 
into  the  administration  of  the  Company  of  three 
representatives  of  England," — 

refer  to  an  election  of  three  out  of  the 
twenty-one  members  of  Council,  or  of 
three  out  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  unable  to  give  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  Question  of 
my  noble  Eriend.  There  are,  as  he 
states,  a  Council  of  Administration  and 
a  Committee  of  Management  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Suez  Canal.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  arrangement  to  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  three  or  any 
other  number  of  members  named  by 
England  into  one  or  other  of  those 
bodies,  unless  by  an  alteration  of  the 
statutes  moved  at  a  general  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  the  Khedive.  We 
hope  to  introduce  three  gentlemen  into 
the  administration  of  the  Company.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Lesseps 
has  recommended  an  arrangement  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  present  Council 
of  Administration,  and  also  the  provi- 
sional approval  of  the  Khedive ;  but 
what  that  arrangement  precisely  is,  I 
am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  state. 

THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION,  1864— 
HOLLAND.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 

Mr.  JBOURKE  said,  that,  although 
doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the 
Dutch  Chambers  ratifying  the  Sugar 
Convention,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Dutch  sugar  refiners,  it  appeared 
by  the  last  reports  from  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Haeue  that  there  were 
strong  hopes  of  the  oifficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  ratification  being  overcome.  As 
the  Convention  had  been  accepted  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  Assemblies,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  failure,  and  of  any 
course  which  the  other  Powers  might 
in  consequence  adopt,  would  fall  upon 
Holland. 

SUPPLY.— £4,080,000  SUEZ  CANAL 
SHAKES. 

BESOLXmON.       ABJOUBNSD  DEBATE. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Question  again  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £4,080,000,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  enable  Iler  Majesty 
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to  pay  the  Purchase  Money  of  the  Shares  which 
belonged  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in  the  Suez 
Cana^^  and  tho  Expenses  attendant  thereon, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1876." 

Mr.  LOWE,  in  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate,  remarked  that  the  first 
question  to  be  settled  was,  oddly  enough, 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  they  were 
about  to  discuss.  The  matter  might  be 
thought  to  be  perfectly  clear,  but  there 
was  really  an  amount  of  doubt  about  it 
which  it  was  desirable  to  dispel,  and 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  explain. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  Session  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  said— 

"  We  asked  the  house  of  Rothschild  to  pur- 
chase those  shares  on  our  engagement  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  take  them  off  their  hands. 
It  was  a  great  risk." 

Now,  if  that  were  really  the  question 
which  the  House  had  to  consider  there 
would  be  a  very  great  probability  that 
the  House,  having  carefully  considered 
the*  matter,  would  think  that  that  was  a 
transaction  which  it  was  not  called  upon 
necessarily  to  ratify  at  all ;  because  the 
house  of  Eothschild  having  made  the 
purchase  only  on  the  faith  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  recommend  the  House 
of  Commons  to  take  the  purchase  off 
their  hands,  no  money  would  have 
passed,  and  it  would  have  been  open  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the 
whole  question  as  if  no  pledge  had  been 
given.  But  that  was  not  the  case,  he 
was  sorry  to  say.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  quite  accurate  in  his 
statement,  though  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
were  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Properly  speaking,  the  question 
was  not  of  our  tfliing  the  shares  off  Messrs. 
Eothschild's  hands,  but  of  our  having 
purchased  the  shares  and  borrowed 
money  from  Messrs.  Rothschild  to  pay  for 
them.  That  was  a  simple  description  of  the 
transaction,  and  disposed  of  the  statement 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session,  made  no  doubt 
from  the  erroneous  view  that  no  money 
had  passed.  So  far  &om  no  money  having 
passed,  the  fact  was  that  £4,000,000  had 
been  lent  to  the  English  Government  on 
the  faith  that  they  would  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  repayment,  and  that  was  an 
extremely  different  question  from  the 
question  whether  we  were  not  bound  to 


take  upon  ourselves  the  purchase  made 
by  other  persons  even  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Government.  Nor  was 
it  therefore  true  that,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  it  was  a  great  nsk, 
because  when  money  had  been  borrowed 
on  behalf  of  the  English  Gt)vemment — 
when  they  had  had  the  money  and  ac- 
tually spent  it — the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  likely  to  say — '  *  We  have  had 
the  money  and  wiU  not  repay  it.'*  This 
point,  as  the  Committee  would  see,  was 
not  an  unimportant  one.  He  had  now, 
singularly  enough,  to  charge  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  inaccuracy — a  circum- 
stance so  unlikely  that  it  would  require 
the  strongest  proof.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
room  for  doubt.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  moved  for  a  Vote  of  £4,080,000, 
and  that  Yote  was  made  up  in  this  way 
— there  was  £3,976,582,  the  purchase 
money  of  the  shares,  and  there  was 
£99,414  for  the  commission  of  2^  per 
cent  to  Messrs.  Bothscluld.  Then  there 
was  about  £4,000  for  small  expenses; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
laid  these  sums  before  the  House  as 
being  the  whole  cost  of  the  shares. 
So  far,  however,  from  that  being  the 
whole  cost,  the  fact  was  that  there  had 
to  be  added  a  sum  of  £37,000 ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Messrs.  Boths- 
child  were  not  only  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion of  2^  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
purchase,  but  were  also  to  charge  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  £4,000,000  until  the  date  of  re- 
payment. There  was  the  difficulty.  No 
doubt  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
here,  for  there  were  two  accounts  of  what 
was  to  be  done — one  contained  in  tho 
Treasury  Minute,  and  the  other  in  a 
letter  written  by  Messrs.  Bothschild 
themselves.  Li  tiie  Treasury  Minute  it 
was  distinctly  stated  that  the  Messrs. 
Bothscluld  were  to  charge  a  commission 
of  2 J  per  cent  on  the  £4,000,000  which 
they  undertook  to  provide,  and  also  that 
they  were  to  receive  the  interest  of  6  per 
cent  from  the  Khedive  upon  the  amount 
advanced  from  the  date  of  the  advance 
imtil  the  date  of  repayment  of  such 
advance  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Messrs.  Boths- 
child, having  been  asked  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  to  state  their  terms 
in  Writing,  gave  a  very  different  version 
of  the  affair.    They  write — 
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*'  It  is  also  understood  that  we  are  to  charge  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  a  commiaaion  of  2  J  per 
cent  upon  the  £4,000,000,  and  5  per  cent  interest 
per  annum  until  the  date  of  repayment." 

So  that  it  appeared  from  the  Treasury 
Minute  that  this  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
Khedive,  whereas  according  to  Messrs. 
Bothschild's  Minute  it  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government.  Now,  if  it  was  worth 
while  to  write  to  Messrs.  Bothschild  to 
ask  them  to  put  their  contract  in  form, 
one  would  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  ascertain  who 
was  right  and  who  was  wrong.  That, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
done,  and  so  the  matter  remained  in  its 
present  state.  There  was,  however,  no 
doubt  about  it.  Of  course  Messrs. 
Rothschild's  letter  was  what  they  would 
be  bound  by  and  not  the  Treasury  Minute, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  pay  them  this  5  per  cent,  and  they 
ought  not  to  look  for  it  from  the 
Khedive.  Of  course,  if  the  Khedive 
did  pay  it,  it  would  really  be  we  who 
would  pay  it  all  the  same,  because  it 
would  be  intercepting  money  that  was  to 
come  to  us  from  the  Khedive.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  have  made  this  sum  for 
interest,  whatever  it  happened  to  be, 
part  of  the  Vote.  They  would  not 
have  the  thing  clearly  and  fairly 
before  them  until  that  was  done;  and, 
as  to  intercepting  the  money  before 
it  reached  nie  Treasury,  he  sub- 
mitted that  that  was  a  most  improper 
proceeding.  The  rule  of  the  Treasury, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  that  all  monies 
coming  to  the  Government  should  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  all 
monies  paid  by  the  Government  should 
come  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was 
never  permitted  that  money  should  be 
received  and  paid  away  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  going  through  that  pro- 
cess. It  never  could  be  allowed  that 
money  should  be  intercepted  in  its 
course,  and  a  debtor  of  the  Government 
allowed  to  pay  to  a  creditor  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  whole  proceeding  ap- 
peared to  him  as  irregular,  and  they 
had  a  right  to  insist  that  the  sum,  what- 
ever it  was,  that  had  to  be  paid  for  the 
forbearance  of  this  interest  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Vote.  Not  to  do  so  was 
really  misleading  the  House  as  to  the 
amount  that  the  purchase  had  cost.  The 
Khedive,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  not 
a  gentleman  likely  to  let  money  lie  idle 


in  the  bank,  and  it  was  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  money  was  in  the  bank  it 
would  be  out  of  it.    As  far  as  he  could 
estimate  it,  that  sum  would  amount  to 
£37,000,  which  was  a  considerable  item 
in  addition  to  the  £100,000  which  they 
were  to  pay  already  for  this  service; 
and  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  reform  the  Vote  by 
including  that  amount  and  making  pro- 
vision for  its  payment.    As  he  was  upon 
this  subject,  he  might  say — and  he  did 
so  with  great  regret — that  the  sums  to 
be  thus  charged  were  of  the  most  exor- 
bitant character.     They  really  almost 
surpassed  belief.    Let  them  remember 
that  the  house  of  Bothschild  had  done 
nothing  for  them  but  to  lend  them  the 
money.      It  was  a  simple  question  of 
borrowing  on  certain  terms.     But  on 
what  terms  did  they  borrow?     There 
was  an  element  of  uncertainty   in  it 
which  he  could  not  very  well  master; 
therefore  he  would  not  put  down  any 
estimate  of  his  own  which  might  be 
liable  to  cavil  and  objection.     It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  sum  the  house  of 
Eothschild    would   receive    was  about 
£137,000,  and  what  they  had  done  for 
that  was  to  forbear  what  would  be  the 
equivalent    of    £1,000,000    for    nine 
months.    There  was  not  the  least  risk 
in  the  world  as  to  the  money  being  paid, 
and  to  charge  the  British  Government 
at  the  rate  of  something  approaching 
20  per  cent  on  a  pure  borrowing  transac- 
tion was  a  matter  most  necessary  the 
Government  should  justify  and  explain 
in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  than  he 
had  heard  yet,  for  it  was  not   merely 
that  it  was  a  heavy  loss,  but  it  put  this 
coimtry  on  a  level  with  all  those  States 
which  experienced  a  difficulty  in  borrow- 
ing money.    It  was  a  degradation  to  us. 
If  anybody  told  them  that  England  in 
the  present  day  would  borrow  money  at 
15  or  20  per  cent,  would  any  man  have 
believed  it  ?    It  was  all  the  worse  be- 
cause it  was  not  put  forward  honestly 
and  fairly  as  borrowing.     It  was  put  on 
the  ground  of  commission,  although  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  commission.   He 
also  thought  it  would  be  an  objection- 
able proceeding  that  any  Government 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  sWd  deal  by 
itself  face  to  face  with  any  private  con- 
cern whatever.    The  Government  had 
an    agency  to   which   it   could  always 
have  recourse  in  matters  of  this  nature 
for  advice  and  assistance,  and  that  he 
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conceived  to  be  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.     He 
thought  every  Minister  who  was  wise 
and  prudent,  and  wished  to  save  his 
name  from  any  slur  or  reproach,  would 
adopt  that  course.  What  had  happened 
to  himself?      He  had  to  pay  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  America  £3,200,000,  and 
the  question  was  how  to  pay  it.     What 
he  did  was  this — he  sent  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy    Governor    of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  asked  their  ad- 
vice, and  they  hit  on  a  plan  of  paying 
the  money  by  which,  instead  of  charg- 
ing the  Government  anything  for  paying 
that  amoimt  in  gold  on  the  day  fixed, 
they  actually  saved  £5,000  out  of  that 
amount.    The  question  arose,  no  doubt, 
what  was  the  proper  course  to  be  taken 
— ^whether,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  say  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  we  could,  if  we  wished,  refuse 
to  pay  this  money?     He  (Mr.  Lowe) 
mainttdned  that  there  was  no  such  pos- 
sibility.   We  were  bound  to  pay  the 
money,  and,  grievous  as  he  might  think 
it  was,  there  was  no  alternative  what- 
ever.    There  was,  therefore,  no  risk  in 
making  the  loan,  because  we  could  not 
avoid  paying  it,  and  that  was  founded 
on  the    plainest    principles    of   public 
policy;   because  everyone  must  admit 
that  occasions  would  arise  when  it  might 
be  most  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  borrow  money,  and  if  we  so  dealt 
with  the  present  transaction  as  that  the 
person  who  lent  the  money  should  have 
the  least  excuse  for  saying  he  ran  a  risk 
that  the  borrower  would  not  fulfil  his 
pledge,  the  result  would  be  that  in  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  times,  when  party 
spirit  ran  high,  the  Gt)vemment  would 
not  be  able  to  borrow  the  money  at  all, 
and  in  more  tranquil  times  they  would 
have  to  borrow  it  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest.   The  result,  therefore,  would  be 
to  take  from  the  Government  the  possi- 
bility of  borrowing  money,  and  to  give 
people  an  excuse  which  they  were  al- 
ways ready  to  make— that  there  were 
risk  and  danger  in  the  matter — and  so 
exorbitant  terms  would  be  given  and 
taken.     Therefore,  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  of  this  transaction,  they 
were  bound  as  a  matter  of  honour  to 
fulfil  their  pledge,  and  on  that  point  he 
should  give  his  vote  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government,    only    hoping    that    they 
would  make  the  thing  complete  by  add- 
ing an  estimate  for  the  rest  of  the  money 
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which   we  should  certainly  pay.     He 
turned  now  from  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  substance  of  it.     This  subject 
might  be  regarded  from  three  points  of 
view.  It  might  be  considered  as  a  great 
political  demonstration,  or  as  purely  a 
financial  affair,  or  merely  as  a  question 
of  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  Canal. 
The  first  of  these  views,  no  doubt,  made 
the  Government  very  popular,  and  was 
caught  up  by  the  Press,  especially  in 
the  metropolis,  and  by  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  coimtry,  because  they 
believed  that  a  spirited  policy  was  at 
hand,  which,  however  expensive  it  might ' 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  was  > 
sure  to  be  profitable  to  the  newspapers. ' 
They  thought  we  were  about  to  have 
stirring  events,   and  a  great    deal  of 
popularity  was  made  for  the  Gt)vemment 
in   that   way.    The    newspapers  went 
upon  the  view  that  what  we  were  doing* 
in  Eg^t  would  ultimately  lead  to  es^ 
tablishmg  a  Protectorate,  and  to  placing 
us  in  very  stirring  and  exciting  circum- 
stances, which   would  be    exceedingly 
agreeable  to  all  the  readers  of  the  dailjt 
and  weekly  Press.     That  view  being 
entortainea  by  the  writers  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  Press,  they  must  have  un4 
dergone  a  great  deal  of  disappointment! 
when  they  found  the  idea  repudiated  by^^ 
the  Government,  and  of  course  they  had;/ 
all  no  choice  but  to  accept  that  repudia- 
tion.    But  while  they  accepted  it,  he 
thought  they  must  complain  that  the 
withdrawal  of  this  element    had    left 
some  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
absolutely  and   entirely    unintelligible. 
He  alluded  now  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Cave.  Could  anyone  toll  them  with  what 
object  the  mission  was  undertaken,  if  it 
was  not  with  a  view  of  a  political  demon* 
stration?     The  facts  were  very  short. 
On  the  4th  of  November  Nuba  Pasha 
wrote  to  General  Stanton  as  follows : — 

'*  I  have  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  you 
respecting  the  two  x>erson8  whom  His  Highness 
would  be  desirous  of  engaging  to  fill,  in  the 
Finance  Department,  and  under  the  directioii 
and  orders  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  two 
divisions  of  that  Department — that  is  to  say,  the 
direction  of  the  receipts  and  the  direction  of  the 
expenditure.  His  Highness  has  also  spoken  to 
you  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  persona 
to  be  engaged,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  be 
not  oidy  f  amiUar  with  the  internal  organization 
of  the  divisions  which  would  be  intrusted  to 
them,  such  as  simplifying  the  system  of  keeping 
the  registers,  the  drawing  up  of  financial  state- 
ments, &c.,  but  that  they  should  also  bo  familiar 
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with  the  principles  of  politieal  economy,  which, 
in  modem  times,  have  oeen  the  cause  oil  reveal- 
ing the  true  principles  which  ^vem  the  de- 
veuLopment  of  tne  resources  and  nches  of  a  coun- 
try. 1  heg  you,  on  the  part  of  His  Highness, 
to  have  the  goodness  to  apply  to  the  Foreign 
Office  to  reooxmnend  to  us  two  persons  having 
the  necessary  requirements  to  ^  these  posts, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  conditions 
which  should  be  offered  for  their  services." 

Now,  under  those  circumstances,  could 
anyone  reasonably  doubt  what  the  an- 
swer of  the  Goyemment  ought  to  have 
been  ?  Might  they  not  have  said  that 
they  would  send  out  two  young  men 
well  versed  in  such  matters  from  one  of 
the  public  offices,  say,  from  the  Inland 
Beyenue,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  their  seryices  would  be  found  of 
use  to  the  Khediye  ?  That  was  what  a 
reasonable  Gbyemment  would  have  done, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  would  haye  been 
done  by  Her  Majesty's  present  Advisers 
had  they  not  had  some  particular  motive 
for  taking  a  different  course,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  some  desire  to  make  a 
great  fuss  and  delay  in  the  matter,  for 
Lord  Derby,  in  his  reply,  said  that  they 
had 

*<  Every  desire  to  render  to  the  Khedive  any 
assistanoe  which  it  may  he  in  their  power  to 
give  towards  the  reorganization  of  the  Finan- 
cial Department  of  his  Administration ;  but  the 
information  afforded  to  them  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  Egyptian  finance,  and  as  to  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Gentlemen 
to  be  nominated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  of  so  vague  and  general  a  character  that  it 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  suggest  the  names 
of  gentlemen  to  be  appointed  or  the  conditions 
of  Uieir  engagement." 

That  was  to  say,  that  the  seryices  of 
two  Treasury  clerks  being  required, 
<<  the  information  as  to  the  powers  to  be 
given  them  "  was  regarded  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  "  too  vag^e,"  the  fact  being 
that  no  powers  were  to  be  given  them, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to 
re-organize  a  public  Department  at  all, 
but  to  work  under  a  Finance  Minister. 
Was  there  ever  such  trifling?  What 
independent  Sovereign  had  ever  before 
received  such  an  answer  from  a  friendly 
State  upon  a  matter  in  itself  so  small  ? 
But  then  the  Gbvemment  went  on  to 
say  that,  ''  after  giving  the  matter  the 
best  consideration  in  their  power,  they 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  by  means  of  corre- 
spondence a  satisfactory  understanding 
on  those  two  important  points  " — refer- 
ring to  the  powers  which  were  to  be 


given  to  two  young  clerks — and  that 
'^  they  had  determined  that  a  gentleman 
possessing  their  full  confidence,  and  of 
well-known  financial  capacity,  should 
be  sent  out " — to  do  what  ?— **to  confer 
with  the  Khedive  and  his  Government 
as  to  the  financial  position  of  Egypt  and 
its  administration."  The  Khedive  never 
asked  them  to  do  this;  but  it  appeared 
that  there  was  to  be  a  report  made  on  him 
by  this  person — he  was,  as  it  were,  to  be 
put  in  the  dock — for  the  letter  went  on  to 
^ay  that  * '  then  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  giye  the 
assistance  that  was  required  of  them," 
and  they  selected  Mr.  Cave  to  be  their 
special  envoy.  It  was  like  the  old  joke 
of  making  flint  soup,  which  had  never 
been  better  illustrated.  But  that  was 
not  all.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
four  gentlemen  were  to  be  sent  out  to 
assist  Mr.  Cave  in  his  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence and  in  his  financial  inquiries, 
so  that  the  result  was  that  for  these  two 
men  in  buckram  they  had  now  Mr.  Cave 
and  his  four  assistants,  with  Colonel 
Stokes  added.  He  (Mr.  Lowe)  ventured 
to  say  a  more  extraordinary  thing  had 
never  taken  place.  The  House  was  told 
that  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
shares  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics — « 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Protectorate  of  > 
Egypt,  and  under  all  those  circumstances  | 
no  man  in  his  senses  could,  he  thought,  | 
believe  that  the  real  grounds  had  been 
stated  in  that  Paper  for  sending  out 
Mr.  Cave  to  ransack  the  whole  finances 
of  Eg3rpt  and  to  make  a  report  on  it  to 
the  Government.  The  whole  thing  was 
an  enigma  of  which  no  solution  had  yet 
been  nirnished,  and  he  hoped,  there- 
fore, some  solution  of  it  would  be  given 
before  the  end  of  the  debate.  He  would 
give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  matter  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
Let  him  suppose  that  he  had  asked  a 
Mend  if  he  knew  a  butler  who  would  suit 
him,  that  the  reply  was — **  I  wiU  think 
about  it,"  and  that  the  next  morning, 
hearing  a  disturbance  downstairs,  he 
went  to  his  kitchen,  and  found  five  gen- 
tlemen seated  there,  who  described 
themselves  as  being  the  men  to  suit 
him,  and  that  one  sent  by  his  friend 
asked  him — "  How  many  silver  spoons 
have  you  got  ?  "  another — **  How  many 
table-cloths  ?  "  another — '*  Who  is  your 
butcher?"  **  Give  us  the  key  of  your 
cellar,"  and  so  on — would  such  conduct 
be  more  preposterous  than  that  which 
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was  done  by  the  Government  when  they 
sent  out  an  envoy  and  four  able  assist- 
ants, over  several  thousand  miles  of 
land  and  sea,  to  ransack  the  finances  of 
Egypt  and  to  turn  them  upside  down, 
with  no  other  excuse  than  that  they 
were  asked  to  recommend  two  clerks  ? 
If  it  had  not  been  repudiated  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  he  should 
have  said  the  solution  of  that  enigma 
was  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  spirited 
policy  which  had  been  attributed  to 
them.  That  not  being  so,  however, 
the  enigma  remained  so  entirely  an 
enigma  that  he  hoped  some  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  would  clear  it  up 
that  evening.  He  would  further  observe 
that  Mr.  Cave  had  made  a  report,  and 
that  he  should  very  much  like  to  see 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  before  the 
money  was  voted  which  the  House  was 
asked  to  supply.  Mr.  Cave  was  to  have 
been  at  home  a  month  ago ;  but,  imfor- 
tunately,  his  arrival  here  had  been  de- 
layed by  one  cause  or  another,  although 
his  company  would  have  been  most 
agreeable  that  evening.  The  next  cir- 
cumstance in  this  transaction  was  even 
more  strange.  His  excellent  Friend 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  held  a  very  important 
office,  which  he  administered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, was,  at  a  very  busy  period  of  the 
year,  to  go  out  to  Egypt  to  see  if  he 
could  agree  with  the  Khedive,  and  if 
not  he  was  to  come  back  again.  Con- 
sidering that  all  the  Khedive  asked  for 
was  two  clerks,  considering  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  a  most  desirable  and  valu- 
able office,  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  discharge,  was 
it  likely  that  he  was  going  to  Egypt  to 
be  placed  under  the  Finance  Minister, 
and  unless  he  did  that  was  not  sending 
him  out  the  merest  trifling  ?  Did  any 
one  believe  that  the  Khedive  would  take 
an  Englishman  and  put  him  over  all  his 
officials,  and  give  him  such  a  salary  as 
would  induce  such  a  man  to  leave  his 
valuable  appointment  in  England,  un- 
less it  were  for  an  object  more  impor- 
tant than  that  professed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  It  looked  to  him  like  a  lingering 
desire  to  prolong  the  glory  acquired  in 
that  field  already  for  the  longest  time 
possible.  These  remarks,  however,  he 
had  merely  made  with  the  view  to  elicit 
some  explanation  from  the  Government, 
and  he  would  now  pass  on  to  another 
part  of  the  subject.    Before  doing  so, 
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he  would  read  a  few  words  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
previous  Monday,  and  he  was  very  glad 
he  was  able  to  read  that  speech  edited 
by  himself,  because  a  good  deal  de- 
pended on  the  wording.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — and  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  it — 

"  But  we  thought  we  should  be  cowards  if  we 
were  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  ful- 
filling the  trust  which  had  been  committed  to 
our  keeping.  We  did  not  come  to  a  sudden  de- 
cision— ^that  is  to  say,  we  did  not  come  to  a  de- 
cision the  first  moment  this  proposal  was  made 
to  us — without  a  due  knowleoge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  did  not  come  to  a 
resolution  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  We 
had  had  this  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  for 
months  and  years  under  our  notice,  and  we  had 
had  this  special  crisis  under  our  notice  for  a 
period  of  more  than  10  days.  We  had  at  our 
command  information  enabling  us  fully  to  un- 
derstand what  we  were  about,  and  we  arrived 
at  our  dedaion  deliberately." 

Now,  from  the  latter  part  of  that  state- 
ment he  most  emphatically  dissented. 
So  far  from  their  having  information  to 
enable  them  to  understand  what  they 
were  about,  and  arrive  at  a  decision  de- 
liberately, he  maintained  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred.  What  occurred 
was  this — The  Government,  with  almost 
incredible  negligence  and  carelessness, 
omitted  to  inform  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  were  most  material  to 
be  known  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  these  shares.  Having  so  made  the 
purchase,  they  were  now — he  hardly 
knew  how  to  phrase  it — putting  the 
matter  before  them  as  if  that  which  was 
the  result  of  a  great  oversight  and  an 
almost  incredible  piece  of  negligence 
and  carelessness  was  really  their  delibe- 
rate view  and  opinion.  [**  Oh,  oh !  "] 
That  was  what  he  asserted.  Of  course, 
his  assertion  was  nothing ;  but  he  would 
prove  it.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
again,  what  it  was  he  asserted.  He 
maintained  that  the  Government  com- 
mitted a  most  enormous  oversight  in 
failing  to  ascertain  what  it  was  their 
duty  to  ascertain — that  was,  whether  the 
shares  carried  votes  with  them ;  and  that 
having  done  so,  instead  of  confessing  it 
at  once,  they  were  now  putting  before 
the  country  and  before  the  House  that 
which  they  had  done  under  a  sort  of 
involuntary  compulsion  produced  by 
ignorance  as  if  it  were  their  own  free 
and  deliberate  act.  What  the  Govern- 
ment meant  to  have  done  was,  no  doubt, 
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to  purcliase  a  considerable  amount  of 
power  in  the  Suez  Oanal,  and  wlien 
they  purchased  these  shares  they  cer- 
tainly thought  they  bought  votes  with 
them.  [The  Chanobllor  of  the  Exohe- 
QUEB :  Oh,  no  ;  they  did  not.]  He  still 
maintained  that  tiiat  was  the  case, 
and  would  give  this  proof  of  it.  He 
would  show  from  the  Correspondence 
that  at,  before,  and  after  the  time  of 
the  purchase  the  leading  Members  of 
the  Government  were  of  opinion  that 
these  shares  did  confer  votes,  and  that 
their  purchase  did  give  us  great  and 
important  influence.  If  he  could  show 
that  by  documentary  evidence  he  should 
make  out  his  case.  In  order  to  do  so, 
he  would  have  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  certain  details  connected 
with  the  transaction.  The  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  made  on  the 
25th  of  November;  on  the  26th  the 
news  was  published ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
December  there  came  from  Egypt  a 
despatch  stating  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment could  only  obtain  10  votes. 
It  appeared  from,  the  printed  Papers 
that  Lord  Derby,  writing  to  Lord  Lyons 
on  the  20th  of  November,  said — 

''The  Khedive,  in  parting  with  the  shares 
which  he  90W  possessed  in  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, would,  in  my  opinion,  surrender  an  im- 
portant means  of  influencing  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Company  and  its  staff,  and  as  such  we 
could  not  look  upon  such  a  transaction  with  in- 
difference.*' 

How  could  the  Khedive,  who  had  so 
much  power  over  the  Company  in  other 
ways,  "surrender  an  important  means 
of  influencing  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Company"  unless  his  shares  car- 
ried votes?  This  was  only  a  surmise, 
but  still  it  was  forcible  as  far  as  it 
went,  for  the  words  had  no  meaning  if 
the  writer  supposed  the  shares  would 
carry  no  votes,  or  only  10  votes.  Again, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  writing  to  Lord 
Lyons  on  the  27th,  two  days  afterwards, 
said,  with  reference  to  a  conversation  he 
had  had  with  the  Marquess  d'Harcourt, 
the  French  Ambassador — 

"  I  added  that  we  had  even  now  a  minority  of 
the  Canal  shares ;  but  that  the  question  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  not  one  of  establish- 
ing an  exclusive  interest,  but  of  preventing  an 
exclusive  interest  from  being  established  as 
against  this  country." 

What  did  that  mean?  What  was  the 
sense  of  alluding  to  a  minority  of  votes 
if  the  shares  carried  no  votes,  or  only 
10  votes?     It  was  dear  that  the  ex- 


pression pointed  to  a  belief  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  that  there  was  a 
power  of  voting  connected  with  the 
shares,  and  that  we  should  be  better  off 
with  a  large  than  with  a  small  power 
of  voting.  These  passages,  he  admitted, 
were  by  no  means  conclusive ;  but  at  a 
trial  it  was  not  the  practice  to  prove 
everything  at  once.  He  next  came  to 
another  point.  The  day  after  the 
shares  were  purchased  the  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  apprise  the 
public  of  what  they  had  done,  and  lead- 
ing articles  appeared  in  the  various 
newspapers.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Government  were 
answerable  for  everything  that  was 
written  by  the  glowing  pens  of  the 
journalists.  This  was  what  appeared 
in  The  Times,  and  what  appeared  in  The 
Times  was  frequently  of  very  great  im- 
portanci 


"  When  the  assent  of  Parliament  shall  have 
been  given  the  British  State  will  succeed  to  all 
Ismau  Pasha's  immense  interest  in  the  enter- 
prize  and  become  the  chief  proprietor,  with  an 
influence  predominating  over  every  other.'* 

The  meaning  was  as  clear  as  words  could 
make  it.  It  was  possible  the  Govem- 
might  have  never  intended  to  give  The 
Times  this  view  of  the  case,  and,  if  so, 
what  80  natural  as  to  say  to  the  editor — 
*'  You  are  going  rather  too  fast ;  we  did 
not  mean  that  we  had  got  the  votes — 
only  that  we  had  got  the  shares.''  So 
far  from  that,  see  how  The  Times  came 
out  next  day.    On  the  27th  it  said — 

"  We  have  purchased  nearly  half  the  shares  .in 
the  Suez  Canal.  We  are  the  largest  proprietors, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  others  will  look 
to  us  for  the  management  of  the  property,  the 
protection  of  the  common  interest,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  satisfactory  relations  with  her  local 
government  and  the  other  powers  of  the  world." 

[**  Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Treasury 
JBenches,']  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
thought  this  did  not  mean  that  we  had 
got  a  large  power  of  voting,  but  that  the 
other  proprietors  would  look  to  us  merely 
for  the  management  of  the  property. 
Well,  how  could  we  manage  the  property 
if  we  had  no  votes  ?  And  now  there  came 
what  he  reaUy  thought  was  conclusive 
on  the  subject — he  meant  the  letter  of 
the  Marquess  d'Harcourt  describing  an 
interview  between  himself  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  at  this  time  was  minimiz- 
ing and  making  as  little  of  the  matter 
as  he  could.  On  that  occasion  the  Earl 
of  Derby  said — • 
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"  I  deny  on  behalf  of  my  Colleagues  and  my- 
self any  intention  of  predominating  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Company  or  of  abasing  our 
recent  acquisition  to  force  its  decisions." 

["  Hear,  hear ! "  from  the  Treasu/ry 
jBenches,^  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did 
not  seem  to  see  the  force  of  it.  If  Lord 
Derby  had  known  how  matters  really 
stood  he  might  have  said — *'  Predomina- 
ting influence !  Why,  we  can  do  nothing 
whatever,  because  the  legal  opinion  is 
that  we  have  no  votes ;  therefore,  what 
nonsense  it  is  for  you  to  talk  to  me  about 
predominating  influence !  "  How  could 
the  Government  possibly  abuse  their 
recent  acquisition  to  force  the  decisions 
of  the  Company,  unless  they  had  some 
power  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  could  exercise  a  paramount 
voting  power  to  force  on  the  Company 
that  which  might  be  distasteful  to  them? 
He  was  not  the  least  desirous  to  put  any 
strained  construction  on  these  passages, 
and  if  they  could  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  sense  no  one  would  be  more  pleased 
than  himself  to  accept  such  interpreta- 
tion. Then  there  was  another  matter 
which  was  not  conclusive,  but  which 
was  important  in  itself.  He  had  already 
alluded  to  Mr.  Cave's  Mission.  "Well, 
Colonel  Stokes  was  appointed  on  the 
staff,  and  on  the  6th  December  these 
remarkable  words  were  written  to  him 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  also  desire  that 
you  should  confer  with  Her  Majesty's  Agent 
and  Consul  General  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  purchase,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
of  the  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  heretofore  held 
by  £[is  Highness  the  Khedive,  and  furnish  a 
Report  on  the  position  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  occupy  as  possessors  of  those 
shares,  and  on  any  measures  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  take  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the 
purchase." 

This  was  written  three  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement in  The  Times  that  the  shares 
only  gave  10  votes.  This  accounts  for 
the  remarkable  change  of  tone  between 
the  27th  of  November  and  the  6th  of 
December.  If  Government  knew  the  posi- 
tion which  they  would  occupy,  what  was 
the  use  of  sending  Colonel  Stokes  to  in- 
quire into  it  ?  He  had  given  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  probably  no  votes  at  all 
were  attached  to  the  shares,  and  certainly 
no  more  than  10.  These  were  his  charges 
against  the  Government,  and  if  they 
could  be  answered  nobody  would  be 
better  pleased  than  he  would  be.  They 
would  get  their  Vote  to-night,  the  thing 
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was  done,  and  he  woild  be  very  glad  if 
the  exceptions  which  he  had  taken  could 
be  removed.  He  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  nothing  woidd  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  that 
he  had  been  mistaken.  Still  he  said 
that  unless  they  could  explain  these 
passages  the  Government  must  be 
considered  to  have  aided  in  the  pur- 
chase, under  the  delusion  that,  in  pur- 
chasing these  shares  they  were  pur- 
chasing votes,  and  that  they  ought  to 
have  come  candidly  forward  and  ad- 
mitted the  oversight  which  they  had 
made.  The  Government  had  a  great 
many  motives,  they  had  been  told,  for 
buying  these  shares.  One  was,  that 
they  might  keep  the  canal  open  and  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  —  a  most  excellent 
reason.  But  how  would  the  buying  of 
shares  without  votes  assist  them  in  pre- 
venting the  canal  from  becoming  a  mo- 
nopoly? They  could  not,  by  buying 
these  shares,  do  anything  towards  the 
management  of  the  canal.  These  shares 
for  19  years  were  a  mere  deadweight. 
They  might  pay  the  £4,000,000,  bat 
during  that  period  it  was  as  if  these 
shares  did  not  exist.  Even  supposing^ 
that  they  gave  10  votes,  what  advantage 
would  they  give  ?  They  would  confer  no 
influence  on  the  Company,  which  seldom 
met,  and  whose  main  business  consisted 
in  the  appointment  of  the  directors. 
Lord  Derby  said  the  other  day  that,  if 
anybody  doubted  that  the  possession  of 
two-fifths  of  the  shares  in  this  canal  gave 
no  influence  to  the  holders,  it  was  as 
difficult  to  argue  with  such  a  man  as  it 
would  be  to  argue  with  a  man  who  said 
that  two  and  two  did  not  make  four. 
Now  the  ordinary  meaning  of  shares 
was  that  they  cfirried  with  them  the 
right  to  dividends  and  votes.  Lord 
Derby's  illustration  assumed  that  the 
possessor  of  the  shares  here  had  exactly 
what  he  had  not.  It  should  read — "If 
anybody  doubts  that  the  possessor  of 
two-fifths  of  these  shares,  minus  divi- 
dends and  votes,  obtains  no  influence 
from  those  shares,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
argue  with  him,"  and  so  on.  But  then, 
it  was  said,  the  power  of  making  faggot 
votes  was  a  formidable  weapon  in  our 
hands.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  should  be  able  to 
make  faggot  votes,  because  he  rather  be- 
lieved that  these  shares  gave  no  votes, 
faggot  or  otherwise.  But  suppose  such 
votes  could  be  made,  what  would  be  the 
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result?  What  we  should  do  would  be 
to  array  the  majority  against  us  and 
prevent  them  from  giving  us  three  direc- 
tors at  the  Board,  as  they  were  now  dis- 
posed to  do.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  now 
well  disposed  towards  us.  It  was  his 
wish  to  give  us  three  directors,  if  he 
were  not  irritated ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  questions  would 
be  tried  before  a  French  Court,  and  an 
attempt  to  swamp  French  shareholders 
by  English  faggot  votes  would  not  meet 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  But 
the  Papers  would  show  how  little  these 
votes  were  worth  to  secure  us  the  bene- 
fits of  a  representation  in  the  directorate. 
At  page  142  there  was  a  letter  from  Sir 
Daniel  Lange  to  Lord  Granville,  dated 
April  19,  1871,  in  which  he  said  he  had 
mentioned  to  M.  de  Lesseps  the  alterna- 
tive of  no  dividend  for  the  shareholders 
or  British  assistance  and  entire  manage- 
ment, M.  de  Lesseps  retaining  his  posi- 
tion as  President,  but  without  the 
periodical  anxiety  he  was  now  under  as  to 
finance.  But,  said  Sir  Daniel  Lange, 
M.  de  Lesseps  "  recoiled  with  aversion  " 
from  this  proposal,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  be  a  party  to  the  transfer  of 
the  management  from  French  to  English 
hands,  trusting  rather  to  the  introduction 
of  a  few  English  directors  upon  the 
French  Board,  so  as  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility. Thus  M.  de  Lesseps  had 
long  been  anxious  to  give  seats  to  Eng- 
lish directors  upon  the  Board,  not,  how- 
ever, with  a  view  to  give  power  to  Eng- 
land, but  to  keep  the  power.  Yet  what 
he  had  been  willing  to  do  for  five  years 
was  put  forward  as  one  of  the  principal 
triumphs  of  the  Government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  these  shares.  Thanking  the 
House  for  the  attention  with  which  it 
had  listened  to  him,  he  hoped  that  some- 
body would  be  able  to  explain  away  what 
appeared  to  be  the  fact — that  the  ab- 
sence of  votes  was  unknown  to  the  Go- 
vernment when  the  shares  were  bought. 
If  such  an  explanation  were  given  he 
should  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  charges 
he  had  made. 

Sm  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
the  case  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  so  weak,  that  no  one  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House  would  anticipate 
much  danger  from  his  attack,  or  regret 
that  it  was  made.  He  accused  the  J^rst 
Lord  of  inaccuracy  in  saying  that  the 
advance  made  by  Messrs.  Bothschild  was 
not  a  loan,  but  merely  an  advance.  The 
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Treasury  Minute,  however,  showed  that 
the  money  had  been  advanced  on  the 
pledge  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  would  submit  the  engagement 
to  the  sanction  of  Parliament  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  necessary  powers 
to  repay  the  advance  and  the  commis- 
sion as  soon  as  might  be  practicable 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  This 
was  in  no  sense  a  loan  ;  it  was  merely  a 
purchase  by  Messrs.  Pothschild  of  the 
Khedive's  shares,  which  they  imdertook 
to  seU  again  to  the  Government  when 
they  obtained  powers  from  Parliament 
for  that  purpose.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman also  said  that  there  was  a  sum 
of  £37,000  not  accoimted  for  in  the  Es- 
timate. But  it  was  accounted  for  in  the 
Treasury  Minute,  which  showed  that 
Messrs.  Rothschild  were  to  receive  2^ 
per  cent  upon  the  £4,000,000,  and  not 
5  per  cent  interest,  but  the  5  per  cent 
interest  which  the  Khedive  undertook 
to  pay  upon  the  amount  advanced  until 
the  date  of  repayment.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  claimed  credit 
for  having  saved  £5,000  out  of  the  sum 
so  humiliatingly  expended  in  satisfying 
the  Alabama  Claims.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  answer  the  complaint 
that  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  the  Alabama  Award  and 
the  calling  together  of  Parliament  and 
submitting  the  necessary  Yote  was  far 
greater  man  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  here.  Government  had  been 
asked  why  Parliament  was  not  sum- 
moned at  the  time  when  the  purchase 
was  first  contemplated,  but  in  answer  to 
that  he  would  ask  what  position  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  would  have 
been  in  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  discuss  the 
question  when  it  was  brought  forward 
on  Monday  last  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken  asked  why 
the  house  of  Bothschild  was  to  receive 
a  commission  of  2i  per  cent  upon  the 
transaction — a  question  which  he  should 
not  attempt  to  answer,  as  he  did  not 
profess  to  understand  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  He  could,  however,  answer 
another  remark  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  said  that  Messrs.  Bothschild 
incurred  no  risk  in  the  matter.  Many 
things  might  have  happened  which 
would  have  created  a  great  amoimt  of 
risk.  He  remembered  that  a  Govern- 
ment equally  powerful  with  the  present 
had  dissolved  Parliament  in  a  less  time 
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than  had  elapsed,  and  that  if  that  con- 
tingency had  arisen  on  the  present  occa- 
sion a  Government  might — ^he  did  not 
say  that  it  would  —  have  acceded  to 
power  which  would  have  repudiated  the 
provisional  arrangement  come  to  with 
Messrs.  Eothschild.  He  therefore  thought 
it  clear  that  the  banking  firm  incurred 
a  risk  for  which,  as  commercial  men, 
they  were  fully  entitled  to  be  com- 
pensated. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  thrown  some  sort  of  doubt  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  Government  widi  refe- 
rence to  their  knowledge,  when  the  pur- 
chase was  first  contemplated,  of  the  fact 
that  the  possession  of  the  shares  would 
or  would  not  carry  voting  power.  In 
support  of  his  view  on  this  point  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  relied  upon  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  Lyons 
— a  despatch  in  which  the  Marquess 
d'Harcourt  reported  to  his  Government 
the  conversation  he  had,  on  the  same 
day,  had  with  Lord  Derby  as  to  the  pur- 
chase, and  certain  articles  published  in 
The  Times,  He  admitted  that  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  Lord  Derby 
did  not  allude  to  the  voting  power,  but 
the  Marquess  d'Harcourt  put  it  in  his 
despatch  that  Lord  Derby  had  denied 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  dominate  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Company.  With  reference  to  the 
articles  in  The  Timee,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  as  if  he  believed  them  to 
be  verbally  inspired,  but  he  must  surely 
know  that  newspaper  articles  were  only 
partially  inspired.  He  supposed  that 
the  Editor  of  Hie  Times  received  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  the  purchase 
was  in  contemplation,  and  that  when 
completed  the  Government  would  obtain 
certain  powers ;  but  it  did  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  whole  of  the  details  con- 
tained in  The  Times^  leaders  were  fur- 
nished by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government 
would  obtain  certain  influence  by  the 
purchase  of  the  shares,  an  influence  not 
solely  depending  upon  the  actual  shares, 
but  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  Khedive, 
from  whom  they  were  purchased,  was 
represented  in  the  Company  by  a  con- 
troller, and  would  back  up,  where  neces- 
sary, the  Power  which  had  purchased 
his  property  at  a  time  when  the  amount 
of  the  purchase-money  was  essential  to 
him.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Cave  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the 
shares,  and  therefore  it  was  not  neces- 
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sary  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  what  he  had  said  upon  that  point. 
He  might  say,  however,  that  such  an 
appointment  was  not  without  precedent. 
Some  years  ago  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  sent  out  two  **  young  men  " 
— to  quote  the  phrase  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — in  the  person  of  the  then 
Assistant  Paymaster  General  and  Lord 
Hobart,  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  finances  of  Turkey. 
These  Gentlemen  reported  in  a  sort  of 
perfunctory  way,  and  their  Report  was 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House ;  and,  in 
his  belief,  the  decadence  of  Turkish 
finance  dated  from  that  time.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything 
in  reference  to  any  desire  that  might 
exist  to  establish  a  Protectorate  or  to 
obtain  any  exclusive  influence  in  Egypt. 
The  views  of  England  in  reference  to 
Egypt  were  well-expressed  in  1853  by 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  when  Egypt  was 
offered  to  him,  as  representing  Her 
Majesty,  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Eussia.    He  said — 

'*  As  I  did  not  wish  that  the  Emperor  should 
imagine  that  an  English  public  servant  was 
caught  by  this  sort  of  overture,  I  simply  an- 
swered that  I  had  always  imderstood  that  the 
English  views  upon  Egypt  did  not  go  beyond 
the  point  of  securing  a  safe  and  steadv  commu- 
nication between  British  India  and  the  mother 
country." 

He  declined  to  consider  the  question  as 
one  of  investment,  and  would  only  re- 
mark that  while  it  was  perfectly  equit- 
able for  a  State  to  sink  money  in  large 
sums  with  no  immediate  return  and  for 
indirect  political  objects,  it  was  clear  to 
his  mind  that,  whereas  the  £4,000,000 
invested  in  these  shares  would  obtain 
something  for  the  country,  the  other 
£3,000,000  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  were  gone  to  that  bourn  whence 
no  traveller  returned.  Neither  this  coun- 
try nor  her  Allies  had  looked  on  this 
transaction  from  a  money  point  of  view, 
but  had  simply  regarded  it  as  a  renewal 
of  the  energy,  vigour,  and  **  go  "  which 
had  so  long  been  dormant  in  our  foreign 
policy,  but  which  he  could  not  doiibt 
was  essential  to  their  prosperity.  It  was 
proper  for  England  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  movement  which  was  to  throw  open 
the  trade  in  this  canal.  She  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  Free  Trade  and  in  itee 
navigation,  and  it  was  right  that  she 
should  t^e  the  initiatiye  in  making  this 
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eanal  more  serviceable  for  the  world. 
In  1858  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Boebuck),  speaking 
with  political  foresight,  said  that  the 
interest  of  England  in  the  Canal  scheme 
was  identical  with  the  interest  of  man- 
kind, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
present  Member  for  Greenwich  sup- 
ported this  Tiew.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  reference  to  the  matter  was  clear 
from  the  first.  In  1871  it  was  rcjcom- 
mended  by  a  high  official  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  the  Canal  should  be  placed 
in  the  care  of  some  sort  of  International 
Commission,  instancing  the  Danubian 
Commission  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1874 
liord  Derby  made  it  clear  that  his  views 
were  in  consonance  with  the  principle 
involved  in  the  purchase,  which  Parlia- 
ment was  now  asked  to  approve.  Having 
this  object  in  view  the  Qt) vemment 
availed  themselves  of  an  opportimity 
which  would  give  them  a  commanding 
position  in  carrying  out  any  policy  of 
the  kind.  It  was  certainly  best  for  the 
interest  of  everybody  concerned  that  the 
shares  should  neither  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  French  Company,  nor 
distributed  among  a  vast  number  of 
small  proprietors,  who,  if  redemption 
were  sought,  would  raise  their  price  in 
an  exorbitant  manner.  He  believed  the 
House,  in  acting  in  this  manner,  would 
have  to  refer  to  redemptions  in  other 
periods  of  history,  because  there  had 
been  many  cases  of  redemption  from 
which  they  might  take  a  good  lesson. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Post  Office  was 
a  history  of  redemption,  because  the 
Government  bought  up  the  coaches  and 
recently  bought  up  the  telegraphs ;  and 
something  might  be  foimd  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  transfer  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  while  with  regard  to  foreign 
questions  there  were  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Soimd  dues.  He  therefore  looked 
upon  our  position  as  shareholders  as 
merely  transitory  and  temporary,  and 
one  which  was  intended  to  pave  the  way 
to  a  larger  and  more  extended  policy. 
This  necessity  for  redemption  might  arise 
out  of  the  fact  of  the  municipal  and  in- 
ternational rights  appertaining  to  the 
Company  being  found  to  conflict.  Now, 
on  tne  subject  of  the  traffic,  if  they 
looked  at  that  of  last  year  they  would 
find  that  eveiy  ship  that  passed  through 
the  Canal  cost  £800  in  toll — a  very  large 
sum,  which  in  time  commerce  would  no 
doubt  resists    He  did  not  wish  to  enter 


into  any  question  of  International  Lawi 
but  he  would  ask  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  M.  de  Lesseps  in  1856,  in 
a  book  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the 
Canal,  and  in  which  he  said — 

**  In  the  Memorial  which  I  presented  to  His 
Highness  the  Viceroy  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1854,  and  which  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
enterprize,  the  following  passage  is  found: — 
•  Why  have  the  Governments  and  the  nations  of 
the  West  united  to  maintain  the  Grand  Signor 
in  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  why  has 
the  man  who  wished  to  threaten  that  position 
met  the  armed  opposition  of  Europe  ?  Because 
the  passage  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black 
8ea  IS  of  such  importance  that  a  great  European 
Power  who  became  mistress  of  it  would  domi- 
nate over  all  the  others,  and  would  upset  an 
equilibrium  which  all  the  world  is  interested  in 
preserving.  Let  there  bo  established  on  another 
point  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  similar  and  still 
more  important  position.  Let  Egypt  be  made 
the  passage  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  by 
the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  there 
will  be  created  in  the  East  a  double  position  be- 
yond attack.' " 

In '  a  Eeport  attached  to  the  same,  the 
question  was  put — 

*'  Was  it  possible  to  make  an  artificial  Bos- 
phorus  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  re-establish  by  the  hand  of  man 
the  communication  which  Nature  had  formerly 
made  between  the  two  seas  now  separated  P  " 

Now,  if  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  M. 
de  Lesseps  wanted  to  establish  another 
Bosphorus  with  a  view  to  obtain  similar 
political  advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  possessors  of  the  Bosphorus,  they 
would  surely  put  themselves  under  the 
same  political  obligations,  and  those  ob- 
ligations were  set  forth  in  the  Trea^  of 
Adrianople  of  1829,  by  which  the  Bos- 
phorus was  to  be  opened  to  the  ships  of 
all  nations.  If  that  were  so,  the  reason- 
ing had  still  greater  force  when  applied 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  because  the  bos- 
phorus only  led  to  the  possessions  of  two 
countries  and  the  Black  Sea,  whereas 
the  Suez  Canal  united  two  seas  and  was 
available  for  the  navigation  of  the  world. 
He  could  only  regret  that  the  opposition 
which  was  encoimtered  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Canal  in  this  country  at  the  out- 
set prevented  any  common  understand- 
ing being  arrived  at  similar  to  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  celebrated 
jDlayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  That  Treaty 
laid  down  that  the  Canal  which  was  to 
be  established  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  should  be  guaranteed  as  to 
its  integrity  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States — that,  if  war  occurred  be- 
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tween  those  Powers,  the  ships  of  each 
should  be  exempt  from  blockade  or  cap- 
ture ;  and  the  contracting  parties  en- 
gaged to  invite  the  States  with  which 
they  were  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course to  enter  into  like  stipulations. 
He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  act  of 
the  Government  in  purchasing  those 
shares  was  merely  the  first  step  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  some  general  under- 
standing between  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ask 
leave  to  read  a  few  apposite  words  pro- 
nounced in  an  eloquent  speech  by  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  when  ne  advocated 
the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
Greece,  and  those  words  might  be 
leaded  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
im  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 

"  I  think/'  lie  said,  "  I  may  fairly  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether,  with  the 
complexity  of  affairs  and  the  diversity  of  per- 
sonal interests  we  had  to  deal  with,  he  could 
have  pointed  out  any  order  of  proceedings  more 
reasonable  in  itself,  more  conformable  to  public 
law,  or  more  likely  to  attain  the  object  in  view 
than  that  actuaUy  which  we  followed." — [3 
Hatuardf  dxxiv.  382.] 

He  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
with  all  the  deference  that  was  due  to 
him,  whether  the  act  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  not  the  continuance 
and  the  completion  of  the  policy  in  the 
inauguration  of  which  he  himseK  took 
so  prominent  and  so  generous  a  part. 
He  had  the  honour  or  being  employed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a 
humble  capacity  in  his.  mission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  he  regarded  the 
spirit  which  governed  the  proposals  he 
then  made  to  Lord  Derby  as  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  benevolence.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  held  then  that  we  had 
no  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  except 
interests,  so  to  say,  outside  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  we  merely  wished  to 
establish  amon^  the  nations  of  that  sea 
a  character  for  justice  and  upright  deal- 
ing. Later  on,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  joined  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government,  he  still  upheld  the  same 
policy.  That  policy  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  completed  by  an  act,  legal 
in  itself,  which  showed  that  we  had  no 
design  of  aggrandizement,  aggression, 
or  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
rather  that  the  country  which  had  first 
thrown  open  its  trade  to  the  world  de- 
sired to  secure  for  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  world  the  freedom  of 
a  great  international  thoroughfare ;  that 

Sir  S.  Drummond  Wolff 


we  had  no  selfish  motive,  no  motive 
other  than  that  with  which  our  Allies 
could  sympathize — namely,  the  gather- 
ing together  and  concentration  of  t£e 
interests  of  this  stately  Empire.  He 
therefore  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  support  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  upholding  that  act. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  rise.  Sir,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, although  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  it 
by  uttering  sentiments  altogether  such  as 
he  would  wish,  or  in  any  degree  concur 
in  his  views.  I  agree,  as  the  House 
must,  I  think,  generally  agree  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  at  least,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  speech  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  disadvantages  in  which  we  stand 
as  a  deliberative  Assembly.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  contended  that  tlus  was 
virtually  a  completed  transaction — that 
we  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Khe* 
dive,  and  that  the  question  remaining 
was,  whether  we  should  authorize  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  re-imburse  a 
private  firm  which  had  for  the  time 
found  the  money.  I  believe  the  state- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  be  a 
correct  statement.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  have  a  larger  liberty  accorded 
to  us  than  the  very  stinted  opportunity 
of  which  he  spoke,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  proof  of  such  a  proposition;  but 
for  the  present  I  believe  that  the  feeling 
of  the  House  is  one  of  doubt  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  elaborate 
and  complicated  details  of  a  question 
with  regard  to  which  there  virtually  re- 
mains to  us  no  choice.  We  are,  I  be- 
lieve, with  regard  to  our  general  credit, 
committed  as  a  body  in  the  face  of  Europe 
to  this  transaction,  in  which  Europe 
takes  a  deep  interest ;  and  even  on  other 

founds  it  would  be  difficult  to  retract, 
believe  we  are  further  and  more  defi- 
nitely committed  by  the  fact,  assumed 
and  asserted  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
that  it  is  we,  and  not  the  firm  of  Eoths- 
childs,  that  have  made  the  purchase; 
that  it  is  with  us,  and  not  with  the 
Eothschilds,  the  Khedive  has  contracted ; 
and  the  seven  zinc  boxes  which  contain 
those  valuable  shares  have,  I  believe, 
been  handed  over  to  our  custody,  or  to 
the  custody  of  the  Queen's  officers,  and 
not  to  Messrs.  Eothschild.  [An  hon. 
Membeb:  No.]  Well,  that  is  the  im- 
pression imder which  I  speak.  Kit  can 
be  shown  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment h^ve  entered  into  no  contract,  then 
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they  will  have  to  produce  Papers  which 
shall  substantially  contradict  the  whole 
of  the  Papers  that  have  been  laid  upon 
the  Table.  But,  Sir,  however  that  may 
be,  I  hope  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  grudge  the  time  which  is 
necessary  for  the  investigation  of  this 
subject.  The  proposition  of  Her  Ma- 
jesly's  Government,  upon  the  ground  I 
have  stated,  I  believe  to  be  safe  from 
anything  like  party,  political,  or  Parlia- 
mentary opposition ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment desire  to  stand  well  with  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  this  ereat  and  impor- 
tant proposal,  they  will  act  wisely,  I 
think,  in  abstaining  from  all  appearance 
of  a  desire  to  hurry  this  question 
through  the  House.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  can  possibly  lead  to  very  intri- 
cate proceedings  upon  its  details.  The 
proposals  are  simple  enough,  althoufi;h 
the  grounds  and  reasons  are  compli- 
cated ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  much 
more  full  investigation  should  be  made 
in  the  matter — at  least,  that  it  should 
be  brought  more  fully  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  than 
it  has  been  or  could  be  until  the  ques- 
tion came  under  discussion  in  this  House. 
Now,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  begin  by  doing 
an  act  of  justice  to  two  persons.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  duty  to  detain  the  House 
with  a  statement  of  misgivings,  diffi- 
culties, and  objections,  and  I  wm  gladly 
begin  by  discharging  a  pleasanter  part 
of  my  duty.  The  name  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  recurred,  and  must  often  recur, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  I  wish 
frankly  to  state  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  loaded 
with  any  special  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  He  is  reponsible  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  very  great  is  the  responsi- 
bility which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  taken  upon  themselves.  They  have 
deviated  widely  from  the  usual  paths  of 
the  Constitution,  and  nothing  but  the 
strongest  and  most  evident  public  inte- 
rest C6m  justify  them  in  the  step  which 
they  have  taken.  But  I  well  know  what 
is  tibe  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  a  measure  is  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  with  respect 
to  which  he  and  the  whole  world  must 
feel  that,  although  its  finance  is  impor- 
tant, yet  the  financial  aspect  is  secondary 
in  comparison  with  other  interests  in- 
volved. He  cannot  possibly  claim  that 
financial  considerations  shedl  rule,  yet, 


when  the  measure  is  adopted,  and  when 
the  matter  is  managed  in  the  face  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  upon  him  that 
the  principal  responsibility  devolves; 
and  for  these  reasons  I  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  imderstood,  though  I  must  refer 
to  him  repeatedly  as  the  organ  and 
spokesman  of  the  Government,  yet  I  do 
not  forget  that  he  did  not  get  any  special 
credit  for  the  sagacity,  promptitude, 
courage,  and  I  know  not  what,  which  de- 
scended in  showers  of  gold  upon  the  Go- 
vernment for  some  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  what  had  been  done.  He 
is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  performing  an 
official  duty  in  the  share  he  has  taken  in 
introducing  the  subject  to  the  House.  I 
wish  also  to  do  justice  to  some  other 
gentlemen  whose  names  may  be  men- 
tioned frequently  in  the  course  of  this 
debate — ^I  mean  the  Messrs.  Eothschild. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— however  provident  or  improvident 
their  arrangements  may  have  been — 
no  blame  whatever,  great  or  small, 
direct  or  indirect,  can  attach  to  those 
gentlemen.  They  are  a  private  firm, 
engaged  in  business  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
it  is  true,  but  guided  by  the  same 
methods  which  must  govern  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  in  general.  The 
Messrs.  Eothschild  were  not  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Constitution.  It  was  not 
their  business  to  stand  sentry  upon  the 
principles  and  rules  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  finance,  and,  whatever  ques- 
tions I  may  raise  as  to  that  portion  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
which  afiPected  them,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  my  right  hon.  Friend  near 
me,  nor  is  it  my  desire,  to  reflect  in  any 
particular,  or  in  the  slightest  degree, 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Eoths- 
child. I  must  own  that  a  considerable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
view  on  this  question  since  the  inten- 
tions and  plans  of  the  Government  were 
first  announced.  The  general  belief  at 
that  time,  promoted  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  Press — ^I  think  by 
the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  daily 
Press — was  that  a  great  blow  had  been 
struck  for  the  assertion  of  British  power; 
that,  in  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  world  that,  so  far  as  Egypt  was 
concerned,  we  intended  to  have  the  first 
and  largest  share  in  determining  what 
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should  be  its  destiny.  With  respect  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  measure,  when  the 
public  were  informed  that  out  of  400,000 
shares  we  had  acquired  176,000,  I  do 
not  doubt — and  I  believe  no  man  doubts 
— that  the  imiversal  assumption  of  the 
world,  and  of  the-  London  newspapers, 
who  at  that  moment  led  the  world,  was 
that  those  176,000  shares  carried  with 
them  a  proportionate  share  of  voting 
power  in  the  Company.  And  then  they 
very  naturally  argued  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company,  dr  any  other  joint-stock  es- 
tablishment, the  directors  who  had  se- 
cured themselves  by  that  proportion  of 
the  votes  wiere  safe  against  the  world, 
although  they  might  not  have  cm  abso- 
lute majority,  and  that,  having  obtained 
seven-sixteenths  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  Company,  we  were  in  a  position 
to  exercise  a  corresponding  influence, 
and  consequently  might  bid  defiance  to 
all  comers.  We  are,  however,  still  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  was  the  degree  of 
information  on  which  the  Government 
acted  in  this  matter.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has,  I  think,  shown  provisionally 
— and  very  strong  evidence  must  be 
given  to  show  the  contrary — that  the 
Government  were  not  aware  of  the  limi- 
ted extent  of  voting  power  attached  to 
those  shares,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  explain  whether  that  is  so 
or  not.  If  they  were  not  aware  of  it,  I 
must  own  I  think  they  have  added 
greatly  to  their  responsibility  in  having 
taken  a  step  so  important,  and  so  little 
within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution, 
without  being  in  possession  of  the  most 
elementary  information  on  the  subject. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
public  and  the  Press  approved  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  whole  of  Lord  Derby^s 
reasoning  in  his  despatches,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  allay  fear  and  apprehension 
abroad  by  the  assurance  that  we  had  no 
thought  of  exercising  a  paramount  in- 
fluence— an  exclusive  influence — over 
the  afiairs  of  the  Company  would  have 
been  the  merest  nonsense  if  he  had  not 
been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  option  given  us  to  exercise  either 
a  paramount  or  a  sensible  influence,  in- 
asmuch as  the  1 0  votes  were  votes  which, 
if  we  exercised  them  at  all,  we  should 
have  to  exercise  in  the  face  of  votes 
amoimting  to  many  thousands.  We  are 
indebted,  I  believe,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  French  Government  for  having 

Mr.  Gladstone 


dispelled  some  of  the  illusions  by  which 
this  question  was  surrounded.  A  very 
fair  issue  was  raised — ^the  issue,  indeed, 
I  think  we  ought  to  try — ^when  Lord 
Derby  acquainted  the  world  that  the 
object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
these  proceedings  was  to  acquire  an  in- 
creased security  for  our  communications 
with  India,  because  he  knew  very  well, 
and  we  all  knew,  that  that  was  cm  ob- 
ject to  which  we  attach  capital  and  Im- 
perial importance.  I  now  come  to  what 
I  may  term  the  unpleasant  part  of  this 
question — namely,  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Government.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
not  only  without  precedent,  but  it  was 
contrary  to  our  financial  principles. 
There  is  not  in  the  country  a  man  of 
purer  hands  and  purer  honour  than  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  If,  however,  he  set  the 
very  worst  precedent  that  could  be  ima- 
gined, under  which  men  very  different 
urom  himself  might  hereafber  injure  the 
country  and  their  characters,  it  would 
not  raise  the  slightest  presumption 
against  himself.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
responsible  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  financial  part  of  the 
matter,  cmd  I  wish  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  precedent  during  the  60 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Peace 
of  1815,  or  any  instance  in  which  the 
Government  have  made  a  financial  cur- 
rangement  of  a  character  corresponding 
to  this,  or  for  an  amount  either  equal 
to  this,  or  for  any  considerable  magni- 
tude at  all,  privately  and  with  a  private 
firm  ?  That  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  The  rule  of  our  finance  is 
that  the  greatest  and  most  jealous  pro- 
vision is  taken  against  malversation  of 
every  kind.  K  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, instead  of  being  pure  and  upright — 
if  I  myself  had  been  disposed  to  lay  hands 
uponany  of  that  public  money  of  which  so 
much  passed  through  our  hands,  it  would 
have  been — ^I  believe  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  that  very  limited  brcmch  of  the 
public  expenditure  known  as '  *  Conscience 
Money' ' — entirely  beyond  our  power  to  do 
so.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  this  country  to  sur- 
round the  Finance  Minister  with  rules 
that  make  his  position  perfectly  safe  in 
dealing  with  sums  so  immense,  and  some 
of  the  rules  have  reference  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  conducts  those  great  finan- 
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cial  operations  with  persons  in  the  City. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  if  there  are  any 
precedents  I  should  be  glad  if  they  can 
be  produced,  because  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  deviate  from  established  rules  by  a 
transaction  of  this  kind.  I  know  of  no 
such  precedents.  The  case  which  in 
magmtude  most  resembles  the  present 
one — the  Arbitration  Award — has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  matter  we  are 
now  dealing  with.  So  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  applicable  to 
this  subject,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, if  he  is  in  want  of  money,  has 
this  option  before  him — he  may  go  to 
the  Bank  of  England  or  to  the  public  ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  at  liberty  to 
send  for  any  private  Arm,  however  emi- 
nent and  responsible,  and  to  contract 
with  them  for  a  great  financial  opera- 
tion, involving  the  Treasury  of  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  several  millions. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
deals  with  the  Bank  of  England,  that  is 
not  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  such 
operations;  but  I  can  conceive  that 
when  Parliament  may  not  be  sitting,  he 
might  be  imder  the  necessity  of  doing 
what  he  would  not  otherwise  do.  When 
he  deals  with  the  Bank  of  England  he 
deals  with  a  body  which,  although  inde- 
pendent, is  under  the  most  solemn 
official  obligations.  In  old  times  the 
Bank  of  England  was  not  only  the 
servant,  but  the  trustee  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  still  its  trusted  agent.  It 
has  enormous  transactions  and  most 
lucrative  engagements  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  manages  our  issues  and 
receives  our  deposits,  and  conducts  all 
the  transactions  connected  with  the 
National  Debt.  It  is  under  the  deepest 
responsibility  to  Parliament  and  the 
country ;  and  not  only  the  heads  of  the 
Bank,  but  every  officer  of  the  Bank  who 
would  be  taken  into  their  confidence  has 
the  same  feelings  as  a  public  servant 
would  have  in  regard  to  transactions  of 
this  kind,  and  would  feel  the  same 
sacred  obligations  of  secrecy  with  respect 
to  whatever  might  be  communicated  or 
come  within  his  knowledge  in  such  a 
matter.  There  are  many  reasons,  upon 
which  I  need  not  dwell,  which  distin- 
guish between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
a  private  establishment  in  this  matter, 
and  I  wait  to  bo  contradicted  before  re- 
ceding from  my  proposition  that,  accord- 


ing to  all  I  know,  all  I  believe,  and  all 
I  have  heard,  it  was  either  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  appeal  to  the 
public  and  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  State  imder  the  most  favourable 
terms  with  the  public,  or  else  to  go  to 
the  confidential  agents  of  the  State — 
namely,  the  Bank  of  England — and 
ascertain,  before  going  elsewhere,  whe- 
ther through  them  the  business  could 
be  satisfactorily  managed.  I  think  it 
was  part  of  the  absolute  duty  of  the 
Government  to  explain  to  the  House  why 
this  course  was  not  pursued.  I  blamed 
the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  night 
for  his  conciseness.  I  noticed  several 
omissions  in  his  speech,  and  the  number 
on  reflection  has  greatly  multiplied.  One 
was,  the  omission  to  explain  the  very 
peculiar  method  which  the  Government 
thought  proper  to  adopt.  Now,  Sir, 
this  matter  is  rather  a  serious  one. 
When  the  Government  deal  with  the 
Bank  of  England  in  a  question  of  this 
kind,  they  are  perfectly  'certain  that 
their  confidence  will  be  kept  as  much  as 
if  they  were  within  the  lunits  of  their 
own  office.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
when  they  dealt  with  Messrs.  Eoths- 
child  the  Government  dealt  with  those 
who  were  personally  as  certain  to  keep 
their  confidence  as  even  the  Governor 
and  deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  I  cannot  have  the  same 
assurcmce  with  regard  to  the  members 
of  Messrs.  Eothschild's  establishment. 
I  cannot  have  any  assurance  that  there 
was  not  given  an  opportunity  in  the 
daysbetween  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  communication  of  the 
intelligence  which  enabled  multitudes  of 
persons  to  go  into  the  market  and  there 
operate  to  the  extent  of  many  millions 
upon  the  strength  of  that  which  they 
knew  the  Government  to  intend  and 
which  the  world  did  not  yet  know.  I 
have  already  put  a  question  as  to  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  manner  of  the  proceeding 
with  a  private  firm,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Government  to  tell  us  whether  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  say,  that  there  did  not 
take  place  very  large  speculations  in 
Egyptian  Stocks  before  their  pljm  was 
made  public,  and  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  that  the  plan  had  been 
adopted  and  was  about  to  be  announced. 
As  to  the  amount  of  this  commission,  it 
may  appear  to  be  very  shabby  to  com- 
plain of  the  payment  of  £100,000— or 
£130,000,  as  it  would  be  more  truly 
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described — to    Messrs.    Eothscluld   on 
account  of  this  transaction ;  still,  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  I  am  of  opinion, 
not  only  have  we  a  right,  but  we  are 
under  an  absolute  obligation,  to  do  the 
business  of  the  public  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms;   but  I   cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  credit  of  this  country 
is  placed  in  a  most  unenviable  position 
before  the  world  in  relation  to  this  trjm- 
saction.      "We    are   told   that   Messrs. 
Bothschild  were  compensated  for  their 
trouble  and  their  risk.    I  want  to  know 
what  was  their  risk.    I  want  to  know 
whether  their  risk  was  not  a  risk  any 
rational  man  would  have  taken  at  the 
cost  of  one  brass  farthing.    If  ever  we 
happened  to  be  in  a  condition — ^which 
we  are  not — to  arrest  the  measure  of  the 
Government,  and  to  say  it  shall  not  go 
forward  and  we  will  not  become  pro- 
prietors in  the  Suez  Canal — even  if  we 
were  in  that  condition,  is  there  a  man 
in  this  House  who  does  not  know  it  is 
our  absolute  duty  in  honour  and  honesty 
to  take  care  that  Messrs.  Eothschild, 
who  are  liable  to  no  blame,  either  of 
rashness  or  otherwise,  should  not  lose 
one  iota  by  the  transaction  they  carried 
on  ?     Therefore,    the    risk    is    none ; 
the   payment    is    a  payment    for   the 
use  of  money;    and  the   money  was 
£4,000,000.  I  cannot  give,  nor  could  my 
right  hon.  Friend  give,  dates  minutely, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  precise 
dates  when  the  sums  were  paid  and  re- 
paid; but  if  I  say  that  three  months 
was  the  time    during   which    Messrs. 
Eothschild  were  out  of  £4,000,000,  I 
believe  this  is  a  liberal  statement  as  to 
time.     What  they  receive  is  first  of  all 
5  per  cent,  which  the  Khedive  stipulates 
to  pay  us ;  and,  secondly  2^  per  cent  on 
the  capital,  which  for  three  months  is 
10  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  use  of  it ; 
and  that  added  to  the  5  per  cent  makes 
15  per  cent  per  annum  as  the  price  at 
which,  in  the  year  1875,  British  credit 
is    to    be  appreciated    in    the  British 
market.    I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into 
that  now ;  but  undoubtedly  it  has  been 
said  of  late  in  several  senses,  including 
that  of  self-glorification,  that  the  British 
Sovereign  is  a  great  Oriental  Potentate. 
I  must  say  if  we  pay  15  per  cent  for 
our  money  in  the  British  market  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodation,  it  seems  to 
prove  that  we  are  an  Oriental  Potentate 
indeed.    Let  me  pass  from  the  form  to 
look  at  the  substance  of  this  question. 

J/r.  Gladstone 


I  make  several  admissions  freely  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  He  says,  as  I  think 
truly,  that  the  public  were  carried  away 
with  an  absolute  show  of  approval ;  it 
amounted  almost  to  unanimity;  there 
never  was  a  more  complete  conquest 
made  by  any  Government.  The  indi- 
vidual with  whom  we  are  all  acquainted, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  **  the  man  in 
the  street" — and  almost  all  persons  of 
all  characters  and  descriptions  gave  their 
approval  at  the  moment  to  the  measure. 
The  Papers  produced  by  the  Govern- 
ment show  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  approval,  and  I  think  what  we 
read  upon  the  whole  shows  a  small 
amount  of  foreign  jealousy.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
says — he  seemed  to  contest  his  point, 
but  I  would  re-assure  him  as  far  as  I 
know — that  we  have  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  the  Khedive;  certainly  we  have 
conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  Khedive, 
and  such  a  benefit,  I  should  think,  never 
was  conferred  upon  an  Egyptian  Euler 
since  the  days  when  Egypt  was  the 
greatest  Empire  in  the  Vorld,  3,000 
or  4,000  years  ago.  You  have  also 
conferred  cm  enormous  benefit  on  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  and  that  is 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  transaction, 
because  the  Company  has  deserved  well 
of  the  world,  and  I  must  say  has  received 
ill  of  us.  If  the  cost  of  the  Canal  has 
been  enormous,  so  as  to  be  to  the  Com- 
pany a  misfortune,  it  was  seriously 
aggravated  by  our  opposition ;  and  I  am 
so  far  glad  of  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Her  Majesty^s  Government, 
that  as  I  feel,  in  some  sense,  we  owe  the 
Company  a  debt,  if  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  is  to  satisfy  that  claim,  I  shall  be 
the  last  mem  to  grudge  the  benefit  to 
the  Company.  But  there  was  more  than 
this.  I  think,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  Papers,  I  must  admit  that  evidently 
the  conduct  of  transactions  with  the 
Canal  Company,  the  little  tracasaertes  of 
complaint  that  arose  upon  the  detention 
of  ships,  the  demands  fi)r  the  repayment 
of  money,  the  complications  that  arose 
from  the  ill-defined  relations  between 
the  Company  and  the  Government,  the 
Egyptian  Courts  and  the  French,  the 
Khedive  and  the  Porte,  did  impose  upon 
the  Foreign  Office  very  irksome  and  dis- 
agreeable duties,  whidi  the  Government 
thought  would  justify  resort  to  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind.    I  frankly  own  they 
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had  much  annoyance  to  encounter ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  such  justification 
can  be  pleaded  for  the  present  measure. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  proposal  itself 
with  regard  to  those  justifications  which 
have  been  pleaded.  The  former  state 
of  things  may  have  been  alarming  to 
anyone  at  the  Foreign  Office  engaged 
in  the  management  of  these  private  and 
personal  complaints,  and  I  daresay  an 
Under  Secretary,  feeling  much  upon  the 
subject,  would  say  it  was  a  bad  state  of 
things.  It  was  a  very  complicated  posi- 
tion of  affairs ;  probably  no  joint-stock 
enterprize  ever  stood  in  relations  so  com- 
plex as  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  It 
had  its  hold  upon  France ;  it  had  its 
legal  domicile  in  France ;  a  quasi  French 
character  attached  to  it;  a  very  large 
preponderance  of  French  shareholders; 
it  was  absolutely  subject  to  both  Egyp- 
tian and  Turkish  law;  and  I  need  not 
say  that  the  lines  of  division  between 
Egjrptian  and  Turkish  authority  are  ill- 
defined.  It  was  therefore  a  most  com- 
plicated position  in  which  this  Company 
stood;  it  was  not  very  agreeable  or 
satisfactory  to  them ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  capital  concern 
to  the  world.  It  was  for  us  a  perfectly 
practicable  and  workable  position — the 
Company  was  a  great  power,  and  the 
resisting  power  lay  in  all  the  Maritime 
Powers  of  Europe  having  one  thought, 
one  purpose,  one  interest  in  reference  to 
the  Canal,  and  all  of  them  working 
together.  The  matter  had  come  to  issue. 
The  Company  had  attempted  to  exercise 
its  powers  and  impose  charges  which 
the  Maritime  States  thought  unreason- 
able. As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  has  shown 
great  gallantry  with  all  the  other  great 
qualities  which  adorn  human  nature,  in 
the  wonderful  struggle  he  has  conducted 
to  a  successful  issue,  tried  what  he  could 
do  to  intimidate  these  Powers  by  the 
threat  of  closing  the  Canal.  He  was 
beaten,  he  gave  way,  he  could  not  help 
giving  way,  he  was  reduced  to  a  system 
of  verbal  protests,  and  in  verbal  protests 
alone  he  could  find  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, while  the  sifting,  examining,  and 
deciding  upon  the  demands  made  upon 
the  Maritime  Powers  took  effect  in  the 
actual  government  of  the  Canal.  What 
was  our  position  in  the  matter  ?  Were 
we  great  sufferers?  On  the  contrary, 
we  had  the  largest  interest  in  the  use  of 
the    Canal.    We   were,  therefore,  the 


natural  leaders  of  the  Maritime  Powers ; 
we  urged  what  we  thought  just,  and  we 
obtained  what  we  urged ;  and  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  urginj?  as  the 
organ  of  the  united  interest  of  Europe, 
and  not  as  the  mouthpiece  of  an  interest 
merely  selfish.  There  was  no  risk  of 
our  being  divided  from  the  others,  and 
as  long  as  the  Powers  of  Europe  were 
united  with  us  in  our  views  as  to  the 
just  management  of  the  Canal  we  were 
certain  to  prevail.  That  is,  I  believe,  a 
true  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
as  it  was  up  to  the  month  of  November 
last.  What  then  happened  ?  The  Khe- 
dive was  under  the  necessity,  not  of  sell- 
ing his  shares — the  Khedive  never  pro- 
posed to  sell  his  shares,  it  was  not  his 
doing — that  is  our  plan,  not  his — the 
plan  of  the  Government ;  some  say  it  is 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Somebody,  supported  by 
Mr.  Somebody  else,  and  hence  it  came 
to  be  adopted ;  but  of  that  I  know 
nothing.  All  that  I  know  is  that  it  is 
the  plan  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  the  House  should  recollect  that  the 
sale  of  the  shares  was  not  the  plan  of 
the  Khedive.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says 
we  have  to  consider  what  political  incon- 
venience would  have  resulted  if  we  had 
allowed  affairs  to  drift.  I  wcmt  to  know 
from  the  Government  whether  they  pro- 
pose to  show  us  the  positive  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  act  in  this' 
manner.  They  have  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  these  reasons  existed  ; 
they  have  set  up  the  French  share- 
holders and  the  French  Company  as  a 
bugbear  to  frighten  us  out  or  our  wits, 
and  give  us  to  understand  that  horrible 
consequences,  which  can  be  appreciated 
but  hardly  stated,  would  have  followed 
if  a  Company  having  its  locus  in  France 
had  become  the  possessors  of  the  shares 
of  the  Khedive.  I  want  to  know  what 
were  those  great  evils  which  could  have 
accrued.  If  it  had  been  a  divided  Com- 
pany before,  with  two  interests  in  it,  and 
one  had  been  French  and  the  other  anti- 
French,  and  the  question  had  been  about 
the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  two,  I  could 
understand  that  there  might  have  been  a 
derangement  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Compcmy,  and  that  some  strong  measure 
was  necessary  to  prevent  it.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  was  no 
interest  in  the  Company  adverse  to  the 
French  interest.  The  Khedive  had  a 
great  power  over  the  Company,  but  not 
in  his  capacity  of  shareholder.     Tho 
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Khedive  had  assured  the  Porte  over  and 
over  again,  that  so  far  as  regarded  in- 
fluence over  the  Company,  those  shares 
would  have  absolutely  none  whatever. 
Was  the  Company,  then,  a  divided  body? 
It  was  drilled  under  M.  de  Lesseps  as  an 
army  under  its  commanding  officer — 
they  moved  forward,  halted,  or  receded, 
just  as  he  chose  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand. I  mention  this  not  to  their  dis- 
paragement, but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Let  me  say  one  word  for  the  French 
in  this  matter.  "We  have  been  a  little 
hard  upon  them.  We  did  everything  to 
prevent  them  from  initiating  this  great 
enterprize  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  did  initiate  it  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  most  of  all  for  our  benefit.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  in 
this  matter  has  never  been  to  blame. 
They  have  regarded  it  as  an  enterprize 
as  one  of  world-wide  interest ;  they  nave 
not  sought  narrowly  to  promote  their 
selfish  interests  through  the  medium  of 
the  position  they  had  acquired ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  charge  on  them 
any  intention  which  we  have  not  the 
smelliest  right  to  impute  to  them  of  self- 
interest.  I  wish  to  know  what  were  the 
new  evils  of  a  practical  character  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  apprehended 
would  flow  from  the  acquisition  of  these 
shares  by  others  or  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment? That  has  never  been  stated, 
and  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  What  we 
know  is,  the  Company  were  perfectly 
united  before,  and  any  influence  of  the 
Khedive  did  not  depend  on  his  posses- 
sion of  these  shares,  but  on  his  position 
as  Governor  of  Egypt.  But  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  move  at  eiU,  the  natural 
and  obvious  course  to  take  was  to  move 
on  the  lines  the  Khedive  himself  had 
laid  down.  Those  lines  were  an  advance 
of  money  on  the  security  of  the  shares. 
If  you  were  to  move  at  all  why  not  en- 
deavour to  construct  a  plan  on  that  basis? 
A  temporary  advance  of  money  on  the 
security  of  the  shares  would  have  ena- 
bled you  to  look  at  the  value  of  the 
shares,  and  if  as  a  matter  of  business 
you  did  not  think  the  security  sufficient 
you  might  have  called  on  the  Khedive 
to  throw  in  other  equivalents  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  mark.  You  might  have 
discussed  the  amount  you  had  to  advance. 
The  country  was  entirely  deluded  when 
it  was  told  by  the  Press  that  £4,000,000 
was  wanted  immediately.  No,  the  con- 
tract was  that  only  £  1,000,000  should  be 
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paid  at  once,  and. the  remainder  in  two 
or  three  months,  as  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  Messrs.  Bothschild  and 
the  Khedive.    Why  was  not  that  plan 
adopted  ?  You  are  bound  to  show  strong 
reasons  against  it.    It  is  quite  clear  that 
under  that  plan  some  advantages  would 
have  been  gained.     First,  you  would 
not  have  made  this  signal  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  in  disposing 
virtually    of    £4,000,000    without    the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons.     In 
the  next  place,  you  might  have  given  us 
free  judgments  instead  of  a  judgment 
which  is  not  free ;  because  you  might 
have  placed  the  matter  before  us  in  the 
interval   whilst    a   temporary    advance 
existed,  and,  as  I  have  said,  you  might 
have  secured  yourselves  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  securities,  so  as  to  be  well 
assured  of  their  condition  and  value. 
There  would  have  been  another  advan- 
tage.   You  have  said,  and  Lord  Derby 
has  said  particularly,  that  what  he  de- 
sired was  to  bring  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe  into  partnership  with  the  Qto- 
vemment  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Canal. 
I  wish  to  make  a  moment's  reserve  in 
speaking  of  international  syndics  and 
international  arrangements.    I  wish  to 
reserve  my  judgment  in  regard  to  them. 
Serious  difficulty  may  sometimes  arise 
in  connection  with  them.  In  time  of  war 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  inter- 
national syndic  or  arrangement  would 
be  advantageous  to  this  country.     It 
appears  to  me  that  not  only  has  nothing 
been  gained  by  this    arrangement    in 
regard  to  the  contingency  of  war,  as  to 
which  Lord  Derby  is  ominously  silent, 
but  much  has  been  lost.  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  desirable  or  politic  now  to  enter.     I 
assume    it    was    desirable  —  I    assume 
it    was    creditable    to    our    character 
that  instead  of  entering  into  this  transac- 
tion on  our  own  footing  and  separating 
ourselves  from  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  art 
and  part  in  the  transaction.     Had  you 
taken  the  plan  of  the  Khedive  you  could 
have  done  all  that,  and  at  the  same  time 
respected  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 
But  you  rejected  his  plan  and  you  took 
your    own.      That    entirely    prevented 
you    from    taking    Europe   with   you, 
and     made     it     necessary     to     take 
into    your    own   hands    the    functions 
of     Parliament     and     setting    prece- 
dent in  that  respect,  which  I  am  by  no 
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means  sure  we  shall  not  have  to  take 
some  specific  step  or  measure  to  guard 
against  its  repetition.  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  give  us  some  clear  proof 
of  the  measure  of  what  they  thought  fit 
to  accomplish.  Theirs  is  a  position  of 
great  difficulty  when  they  are  asked  this 
question — if  you  went  so  far,  why  did 
you  not  go  further  ?  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,  the  Member 
for  Christchurch  (Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff),  has  defended  the  proceeding  of 
the  Government.  Upon  what  ground 
has  he  defended  it  ?  On  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  first  step — that  it  must  be  followed 
by  other  steps — that  the  only  good  and 
sufficient  ground  would  be  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  entire  Canal,  and  that  the 
Government  must  move  forward  in  that 
direction.  Now  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  ask  the  Government  whether  they  can 
assure  us  that  there  is  no  risk  or  likeli- 
hood of  their  having  to  enter  into  other 
transactions  and  fresh  outlays  in  conse- 
quence of  this  transaction.  Upon  this 
subject  they  have  not  favoured  us  with 
one  word  of  explanation.  But  one  thing 
they  have  done — although  they  have 
given  us  no  explanation  why  they  did 
so — they  refused  the  offer  which  the 
Khedive  made  to  them.  The  Khedive 
had  offered  them  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing what  are  sometimes  called  **  the 
founder's  shares  " — I  do  not  know  that 
the  expression  is  a  veiy  accurate  one, 
for  the  Khedive  was  not  the  founder  of 
the  Canal — I  would  rather  call  them  the 
15  per  cent  shares ;  but  the  Government 
having  received  the  proposal  to  purchase 
these  15  per  cent  shares  appeared  to 
have  been  fastidious,  and  suddenly  be- 
came shocked  with  the  idea  of  entering 
into  so  speculative  a  transaction.  They 
said  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  speculative  purchase  of  that  kind. 
I  assume  that  the  Khedive  was  to  be 
believed  in  the  representations  he  made. 
If  we  do  not  believe  what  he  said  there 
are  some  important  consequences  that 
will  follow.  The  Elhedive  had  never 
pretended  that  what  we  bought  would 
give  us  influence  on  the  Company.  The 
Government  set  up  that  doctrine,  not  the 
Khedive ;  but  he  said — K  you  purchase 
the  founder's  shares  they  will  give  you 
control  over  the  Company;  they  will 
carry  with  them  greater  power  of  con- 
trol over  the  Company  than  the  posses- 
aion  of  the  shares  would  g^ve.  1  want 
to  know  what  is  the  difference  between 


a  speculative  and  a  non-speculative  pur- 
chase. We  have  purchased  shares  which 
carry  no  dividend  at  all  for  19  years,  and 
for  dividends  on  which  we  are  then  de- 
pendent on  the  simple  promise  of  the 
Khedive.  The  Khedive  offers  shares  of 
which  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  four  or  five  years  they  may  begin 
to  bear  some  dividend,  and  before  10 
years  will  bear  a  lease  dividend.  We 
accepted  the  first  of  these  as  a  safe  and 
complete  transaction,  and  the  second  was 
rejected  as  a  speculative  purchase.  I 
want  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  Go- 
vernment considered  themselves  entitled 
to  buy  shares  that  carry  dividend  only 
after  19  years,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clined to  purchase  other  shares  that  bear 
5  per  cent  and  in  a  few  years  would  bear 
10  per  cent,  although  these  were  recom- 
mended to  them  as  carrying  direct  in- 
fluence over  this  Company  which  they 
were  so  anxious  to  control?  I  own  I 
cannot  see  on  what  ground  it  is  if  you 
have  gone  so  far  why  you  can  refuse  to 
go  further.  That  is  a  portion  of  the  case 
which  the  Government  have  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  explain.  The  grand  object 
of  this  great  operation — for  such  it  is — 
was  to  obtain  additional  security  for  free 
transit  to  the  East.  A  distinguished 
Gentleman  who  lately  solicited  the  suf- 
frages of  the  electors  of  Manchester  in- 
timated to  the  constituency  of  that  great 
City — if  he  is  correctly  reported — that 
nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than 
to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
transaction — for,  he  said.  Is  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  India,  and  is  not  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  England,  and  are 
we  going  to  put  the  Prince  to  the  hazard 
of  not  coming  home  by  the  nearest  route? 
That  may  have  been  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  in  view ;  and  if  so,  I  want  to  know 
in  what  definite  and  specific  manner  we 
have  obtained  additional  securities  for 
the  free  transit  of  the  Canal  to  India. 
I  confine  myself  in  the  main  to  putting 
questions,  and  I  am  a&aid  that  I  have 
put  a  great  many  and  have  a  great 
many  still  to  put;  because  I  contend  that 
we  are  by  no  means  informed  as  to  all 
the  bearings  of  this  transaction,  and  that 
there  is  a  moiety  of  it  with  respect  to 
which  the  Government  have  never  given 
an  explanation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  remarkably,  I  will  not  say 
ominously,  silent.  I  apprehend  that 
additions^  security  for  free  passage  to 
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India  is  but  one  meaning  of  what  may 
be  understood  by  additional  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Company.  I 
want  to  know  in  what  way  you  obtain 
control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
pany within  the  precincts  of  the  Com- 
pany itself.  •  I  have  shown  already  that 
we  have  had  a  most  powerful,  effective, 
and,  I  think,  sufficient  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Company  from  with- 
out. But  in  what  way  are  we  to  have 
it  from  within?  In  only  one  of  two 
ways  can  the  ingenuity  of  man  show  it  to 
be  possible.  One  way  is  by  obtaining  a 
majority  of  votes;  the  other  is  by 
showing  an  identity  of  interests.  Have 
you  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  ?  Ten 
votes  are  what  you  either  knew,  or  did 
not  know  that  you  were  to  obtain, 
and  even  those  10  votes  are  subject  to 
criticism.  They  have  never  been  ad- 
mitted as  of  right.  M.  de  Lesseps 
seems  to  have  admitted  them  for  a  prac- 
tical reason  —  there  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  quorum  at  his  meet- 
ings, and  these  10  votes  afforded  him 
useful  assistance.  But  at  any  time 
when  it  suits  intrigue  or  policy  the 
claim  to  vote  which  the  possession 
of  these  shares  gives  may  be  questioned. 
And  where,  if  questioned,  wiU  it  be  de- 
cided ?  It  will  be  decided  in  a  Court  of 
France,  in  which  Her  Majesty  will  have 
to  appear  as  plaintiff,  with  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  as  defendants;  or,  if 
not  in  a  Court  of  France,  in  a  Court  of 
Egypt,  but  certainly  not  in  a  Court  of 
England.  I  cannot  think  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  gave  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  what  is  due  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  when  they  not  only  ac- 
cepted thankfully  but  sought  eagerly  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  they  have 
placed  the  Crown  for  the  establishment 
of  its  rights  as  a  shareholder  in  the  Suez 
Canal  Company.  But  it  is  admitted 
that  you  have  not  got  the  votes,  and  it 
is  said  you  are  going  to  send  three  direc- 
tors to  a  Council  consisting,  I  believe,  of 
22.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer: Eeduced  to  21.]  "Well,  that  is 
an  inducement,  but  I  am  afraid  not  an 
effective  one ;  and  I  want  to  know  what 
will  be  the  position  of  those  three  Gen- 
tlemen who,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  are  to  en- 
deavour to  exercise  that  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Suez  Ccmal  Company 
which  the  British  public,  in  the  tempest 
of  its  approval  two  or  three  months  ago, 
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considered  and  were  told  by  the  metro- 
politan Press  they  were  to  acquire. 
They  cannot  do  it  by  votes.  Can  they 
do  it  by  showing  identity  of  interests  ? 
Now,  I  ask  you,  as  men  of  business, 
whether  there  is  an  identity  of  interests 
in  a  joint-stock  company  between  share- 
holders who  have  a  dividend  for  19 
years,  and  shareholders  who  have  no 
concern  with  that  dividend,  but  derive 
their  interest  from  other  sources,  and 
with  respect  to  whom  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  returns  are  small  or 
large.  Of  course,  questions  will  arise 
between  the  two  classes  of  shareholders 
about  dividends  or  repairs,  liberal  or 
stinted  administration,  and  extension  or 
otherwise.  The  one  will  argue  for  re- 
pairs, for  liberal  administration,  for 
great  extension ;  they  will  point  to  the 
fiiture,  and  draw  glowing  pictures  of 
what  the  property  will  become  if  a 
liberal  policy  is  pursued.  But  the  answer 
will  be — **  That  is  all  very  fine ;  but  we 
have  wives  and  children  to  look  to,  and 
we  want  our  dividends  for  the  next  19 
years.  You  must  go  back  to  London 
and  tell  your  Government,  your  metro- 
politan Press,  and  your  Parliament,  if 
you  want  these  improvements  you  must 
pay  for  them;  you  must  come  down 
liberally  out  of  the  resources  drawn  frt)m 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  country  you  re- 
present. If  you  bear  a  large  share  in 
the  work  of  improvement,  then  we  shall 
listen  to  you,  but  not  unless  you  consent 
to  accept  those  fair  and  equal  condi- 
tions." I  again  want  to  know  whether 
I  am  not  correct  in  saying  these  ques- 
tions deserve  an  answer : — First  of  all, 
whether,  if  you  are  to  control  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company,  your  control 
must  not  be  dependent  upon  an  avail- 
able majority  of  votes,  or  else  upon  an 
identity  of  interests  with  the  other  share- 
holders ;  and  also  whether  it  is  not  true 
that,  as  far  as  regards  in  round  numbers 
a  period  of  20  years,  the  interests  of  the 
British  Government  as  shareholders  are 
not  identical  with,  but  are  in  positive  oppo- 
sition to,  the  interests  of  the  other  share- 
holders, inasmuch  as  the  wants  of  share- 
holders of  the  Canal  and  the  wants  of 
the  mercantile  community  are  not  the 
same  ?  What  one  party  will  want,  will 
be  the  improvement  of  the  Canal ;  what 
the  other,  will  be  the  maximimi  of  divi- 
dend. I  am  afraid  that  is  the  answer 
we  shall  get  when  we  are  preaching  the 
sound  doctrines  that  we  shall  preach  to 
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our  brother  shareholders.    There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  enterprize,  the  share- 
holders and  the  customers  of  the  Canal 
are  in  the  same  position.    That  is  what 
called  **  the  long  run."    But  "  the  long 
run"  does  not  and  never  can  govern, 
except  to  a  limited  extent,  the  conduct 
of  such  a  Company,  let  it  be  ever  so 
enterprising.    The  shareholders  of  this 
Company,  whom  we  did  our  best  to  keep 
out  of  their  dividends  for  a  length  of 
time,  will  naturally  think  we  have  no 
further  claims  upon  them.    On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
will  make  claims  which  will  induce  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  run  the  very 
unpleasant  risk  of  drawing  iipon  the 
Exchequer — a  thing  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  not  dream,  and 
of  which  most  certainly  they  did  not  ^ve 
us  any  intimation  whatever.    And  if  we 
are  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  what  it  will 
come  to  to.    I  am  very  confident  what 
it  will  come  to.    I  saw  it  in  the  news- 
papers to-day — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  18  true,  but  we  are  told — that  Mr.  Cave 
and  M.  de'Lesseps  have  arrived  at  an 
arrangement  for  increasing  the  burden 
on  the  trade  which  passes  through  the 
Canal.    I  cannot  believe  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  possible,  because  down 
to  this  date  we  have  been  contending 
that  we  have  acted  only  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  Maritime  Powers;  and, 
further,  it  does  not  belong  to  anybody 
except  the  Porte  and  those  very  Mari* 
time  Powers  to  determine  whether  the 
charge  shall  be  reduced  or  increased. 
But  I  am  not  now  arguing  for  an  in- 
creased  burden  on  vessels  using   the 
Canal.    I  am  contending  that  u   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  at   a 
future  date  to  come  down  and  say  how 
vast  the  importance  of  this  Canal  will 
be  to  us,  and  as  we  cannot  induce  our 
brother  shareholders  to  benefit  us  out  of 
their  own  pockets  he  has  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  large  advance  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Canal,  then  comes 
in  another  view — that  the  general  tax- 
payers of  the  country  may  be  called  upon 
to  subsidize  one  particular  branch  of  our 
trade,  the  Indian  trade,  which  makes 
such  large  use  of  the  Canal.    I  must 
own  that  I  am  not  without  considerable 
fears  and  misgivings  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  operation  of  this  precedent.    I 
hold  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
tb^t  we  had  formerly  a  complete  identity 


of  interest  with  other  States  in  the  Canal ; 
our  ground  was  sound  and  immovable, 
and  might  have  remained  so  as  long  as 
you  made  your  demands  as  the  cham- 

fions  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe, 
am  sorry  I  am  not  now  looking  at  an 
isolated  scheme,  in  which  capacity  alone 
it  is  presented  to  us ;  but  that  we  are 
now  to  have  a  separate,  and  what  will 
be  called  a  selfish,  interest  of  our  own. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  run  a  very  great 
risk  in  abandoning  that  community  and 
identity  of  position  with  the  other  Powers 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  you  can  at  all  be  cer- 
tain that  you  will  be  free  from  invidious 
— unmerited,  no  doubt — but  invidious 
and  inconvenient  reproaches  and  sus- 
picions. I  am  not  by  any  means  sure 
that  you  will  not  give  a  handle  to 
any  Government  with  which  you  may 
happen  to  be  at  variance  to  use  against 
you,  as  a  means  of  intrigue  and  op- 
position, this  position  which  you  have,  I 
am  afraid,  unwisely  chosen  to  adopt. 
Then  that  complexity  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  Powers 
may  occasion  possibly  very  serious  em- 
barrassments. Some  Powers  may  go  to 
Egypt  and  set  up  an  influence  against 
us ;  others  may  go  to  the  Porte  and  do 
the  same.  Every  sort  of  claim  may  be 
made  against  us ;  and  there  is  no  certain 
tribunal  of  public  law  to  which  you  can 
bring  these  claims,  and  no  clear  and 
positive  rule  by  which  to  dispose  of 
them.  It  was  easy  to  dispose  of  them, 
however,  so  long  as  we  had  Europe  on 
our  side.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of  them  when  it  is  only  our  own 
interest  that  we  have  to  protect.  Now, 
before  I  conclude,  I  must  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  finance  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  here  I  must  say,  that  of  the 
useful  art  of  building  there  is  one  branch 
in  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  promises 
to  become  a  g^eat  expert ;  and  that  is 
the  art  of  what  is  called  **  castle-build- 
ing." My  right  hon.  Friend  coolly 
handles  this  5  per  cent  which  the  Khe- 
dive promises,  analyzes  it,  considers  it 
under  the  head  of  capital,  and  tells  us 
how  many  years  you  will  have  your 
interest,  and  then  get  your  shares  for 
nothing.  How  is  all  this  achieved? 
Without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The 
transaction  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the  gene- 
ral accounts  of  the  expenditure  and  in- 
come of  the  country.  That  would  obscure 
the  glory  which  he  hopes  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  this  matter  will  obtain.  And 
all  that  he  takes  on  trust,  and  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  we 
are  ever  to  get  the  money  or  not.  Are 
we,  however,  to  get  it ;  and,  if  so,  what 
assurance  have  we  that  we  shall  get  it  ? 
I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  plaxje,  whe- 
ther this  is  a  prior  or  a  preferential 
charge  upon  the  revenues  of  Egypt.  If 
I  read  the  letter  of  Lord  Derby  to  Gene- 
ral Stanton,  I  find  that  the  latter  is  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  of  Egypt 
that  this  is  to  be  a  primary  charge  ;  but 
in  the  agreement  that  is  signed  by 
General  Stanton  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  there  is  nothing  about  this 
being  a  primary  or  a  preferential  charge, 
but  merely  that  it  is  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  revenues  of  Egypt.  But,  even  as- 
suming that  it  is  to  be  a  primary  or  a 
preferential  charge,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  even  in  that  case  we  should  be 
altogether  out  of  the  wood.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  critical  position  of 
Egypt  with  reference  to  its  finances,  and 
the  abuses  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man describes  as  prevailing  in  its  ad- 
ministration, it  would,  I  think,  scarcely 
be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  British  Crown  to  avail  itself  of  its 
political  influence  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing this  prior  charge  against  the 
other  creditors  of  that  country,  entitled 
under  prior  engagements.  In  that,  as  I 
gather,  my  right  hon.  Friend  agrees 
with  me.    I  think,  however,  on  a  careful 

?erusal  of  both  the  documents  to  which 
have  referred,  that  Lord  Derby  is  mis- 
taken, and  that  we  are  to  have  no  prior 
charge  on  the  Egjrptian  revenues.  And 
if  that  be  so,  what  is  the  security  we  are 
to  have  for  the  payment  of  this  money  ? 
Is  it  to  be  the  same  secipity  as  the  other 
creditors  of  Egypt  have  ?  I  ask,  there- 
fore— and  upon  this  point  I  think  we 
must  press  for  a  reply — have  the  Govern- 
ment or  have  they  not  a  reasonable  con- 
viction that  for  the  next  20  years,  at  any 
rate,  the  Egyptian  Government  will  be 
in  a  condition  and  will  be  willing  to  meet 
its  engagements?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  asking  us  to  vote  money  upon 
the  faith  of  the  promise  of  the  Khe- 
dive, and  what  are  the  inducements 
he  holds  out  to  us  to  vote  that  money? 
He  tells  us  he  has  sent  out  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  Egypt,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  Inquiry  instituted  by  that 
Commission  has  convinced  him  of  three 
things  —  I  care  little  for  those  three 
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things,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  been  easily  satisfied  with 
regard  to  them  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  out  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry.      I  care  for  a  fourth,  about 
which  his  Commission  tells  us  nothing. 
The  three  things  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tells  us  he  is  convinced  are — 
first,  that  the  resources  of  Egjrpt  are 
great ;  secondly,  that  the  sins  and  offences 
of  its  financied  administration  are  great 
also;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  a  thorough 
repentance  take  possession  of  the  of- 
fenders and  that  everything  now  wrong 
be  set  right,  that  if  in  this  Mahomedan 
country,  in  this  little  organized  country, 
and  in  this  absolute  country,  good  sound 
normal  systems  of  finance  be  forthwith 
introduced  and  steadily  maintained,  then 
very  likely  its  finances  will  be  placed  on 
a  sound  basis.    I  feel  very  much  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  all  three  of  these 
propositions.    But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
know  that  when  deep  and  inveterate 
disease  has  taken  possession  of  the  fi- 
nances of  a  country,  it  is  not  in  a  day, 
nor  a  year,  nor  in  10  years,  that  it  can 
be  eradicated,  and  the  financial  system 
restored  to  a  healthy  condition.    There 
is  not  a  country  on  earth  that  has  so  little 
excuse  as  Egypt  for  having  its  finances 
in  disorder.  It  was  the  country  where  the 
Sovereign  was  richest,  where  the  soil  was 
richest ;  it  was  the  country  where  the  rule 
was  most  absolute ;  it  was  the  country 
where  the  subject  was  the  most  obedient ; 
it  was  the  country  which  had  no  European 
responsibilities  to  discharge.  The  Turks 
may  have  had  their  difficulties,  and  their 
ideas  of  maintaining  a  great  army  or  a 
great  navy ;  but  the  Emperor  of /Russia 
was  not  going  to  attack  Egypt.  '  Egypt, 
therefore,  had  no  occasion  and  no  excuse 
for  any  portion  of  that  profligate  ex- 
penditure which  has  brought  her  to  the 
position  in  which  she  now  is.     How, 
therefore,  am  I  to  expect  that  such  a 
moral  mirax^le  can  be  effected  as  that 
Egypt  will  reform  her  financial  adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  stroke  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  furtherance  of  his 
Oriental  policy  will  conduce  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  finances  of  the  country, 
will  drag  them  from  the  depths  to  which 
they  have  sunk,  and  will  bring  them 
into  a  condition  of  comparative  purity, 
soimdness,  health,   and  vigour,   which 
even  in  this  country  has  been  the  slow 
attainment  of  long  labours  and  of  many 
generations  ?    Is  it  not  surprising  that 
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my  right  Hon.  Friend,  who  is  so  circum- 
spect that  he  will  not  give  us  anything 
but  "if"  on  which  to  feed  our  hopes, 
yet  coolly  opens  the  money-box,  reckons 
the  interest,  and  says — *'  In  a  few  years 
it  will  aU  be  right  if  this,  that,  or 
the  other  is   done,  and  that  we  shall 
get  our  shares  •  in  the  Suez  Canal  for 
nothing  ?'  *    I  wish  to  know  from  the  Gk)- 
vemment — and  I  must  press  them  for  a 
reply — whether  we  are  to  have  the  same 
security  for  the  payment  of  this  5  per 
cent  as  the  general  creditor  of  Egypt 
has  for  the  payment  of  his  interest.    At 
one  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  so  great 
were  the  embarrassments  and  apprehen- 
sions connected,  not  with  the  present 
future,  for  we  must  look  beyona  that, 
but  with  the  possible  evolutions  of  this 
magnificent  policy,  that  really  it  was  a 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  take  all  these  shares  and  divide 
them    amongst   the    Members   of    th^ 
Cabinet,  asking  them  to  accept  them  as 
a  small  acknowledgpnent  of  their  ser- 
vices in  this  transaction  from  a  grateful 
country.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  even 
now  that  that  would  be  a  bad  bargain. 
I  have  great  apprehensions,  as  I  have 
said,  about  the  receipt  of  this  5  per  cent ; 
but  I  have  much  greater  apprehensions 
as  to  the  position  into  which,  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  them  up  may  draw  us. 
That  is  a  question  of  the  most  serious 
character.    I  will  suppose  a  case.    We 
have  no  doubt  that  for  a  year,  or  per- 
haps a  little  more,  everything  will  be 
made  smooth,  easy,  and  admirably  punc- 
tual, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may 
sleep  calmly  on  his  pillow,  so  far  as  the 
Egyptian  payment  is  concerned,  for  the 
coming  financial  year.    But  I  go  beyond 
the  year,  and  I  will  assume  that  the 
morAl  miracle  anticipated  by  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  does  not  take  place,  and 
that    these    financial    embarrassments 
occur.    Then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  day,  hearing  that  the 
money  is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming 
— and  such  things  do  happen  in  Eastern 
countries — desires  General    Stanton  to 
go  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  say  to 
him  — "You    will   be    required,  you 
know,  to  pay  that  £100,000  punctually 
on  the  1st  of  June  next."    The  Khedive 
will  say  to  him — "  I  can  pay.    I  do  not 
deny  that  I  can  pay.    I  will  Jshow  you 
the  money,  and  you  shall  see  every- 
thing— what  are  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  whftt  funds  are  availaole.    I 


can  pay  it ;  but  if  I  do  I  cannot  pay  the 
dividend  of  a  prior  creditor,  which  will 
become  payable  on  the  1st  of  July." 
That  is  a  position  in  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  this  country,  competing  with  other 
creditors  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  for 
payment  of  this  money,  when  it  will  be 
obtained  only  by  taking  the  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  those  who  made  their 
contract  with  the  Khedive  before  you 
made  yours.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  this 
is  the  last  or  the  worst  difficulty;  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
if  the  pressure  upon  this  or  some  other 
Khedive  becomes  very  inconvenient, 
there  may  be  other  Powers  who,  feeling 
a  resentment  at  the  severe  pressure  put 
by  a  great  Power  like  England  upon 
a  small  Power  like  Egypt,  will  speak 
honeyed  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Khedive, 
and  propose  arrangements  of  mutual 
accommodation  to  bring  about  relations 
upsetting  aU  ours,  with  the  possibility 
of  very  inconvenient  and  mischievous 
results.  These  are  the  political  appre- 
hensions that  occur  to  me,  and  indeed 
wherever  I  move  on  this  subject  the 
ground  seems  mined  under  my  feet.  I 
have  asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  a 
number  of  questions  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  replies  that  will  satisfy 
me,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, will  satisfy  this  House  and  the 
country.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  a 
matter  on  which  I  desire  to  dogmatize. 
I  say  that  this  question  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  that  they  have  not  been 
solved — that  it  is  full  of  knots,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  untied.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  necessary  to  move  in  this 
matter;  it  may  be  that  this  was  the 
right  way  to  move ;  it  may  be  that  your 
financial  arrangements  are  consistent 
with  precedent,  with  constitutional  rule, 
and  with  prudence  ;  it  may  be  that  you 
will  show  a  justification  for  your  remark- 
able invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  virtually  disposing 
of  this  money  without  its  consent;  it 
may  be  that  political  embarrassments 
are  not  likely  to  follow,  as  I  fear  they 
may,  the  step  you  have  taken ;  it  may 
be  that  our  influence  over  the  Canal 
Company  will  be  augmented,  and  that 
in  that  sense  our  security  for  free 
passage  to  India  improved — aU  these 
things  may  be  capable  of  truth,  but  I 
strongly  assert  that  of  not  one  of  them 
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down  to  the  present  hour  has  proof  been 
given. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a 
speech  like  that  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  without  admitting  the  very  great 
force  and  the  very  great  ingenuity  of 
many  of  the  arguments  of  my  right  hon. 
Eriend.  Our  position,  respective  or  ir- 
respective of  the  step  we  have  taken  in 
the  purchase  of  these  particular  shares, 
is  one  which  is  certainly  open  to  com- 
plications, and  undoubtedly — whatever 
may  be  the  position  which  we  shall  hold 
witii  respect  to  the  possession  of  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal — many  of  these  incon- 
veniences which  the  fertile  imagination 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  placed  in  so 
powerful  a  light  before  the  House  are 
inconveniences  which  it  is  quite  possible 
may  occur,  and  which  we  must  prepare, 
if  they  do  occur,  to  meet  as  they  arise. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  complica- 
tions may  arise  with  foreign  countries, 
or  with  Egypt,  or  with  the  different  in- 
terests concerned  in  the  maintenance 
and  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
consequence  of  our  purchase  of  these 
shares,  and  that  we  may  require  efforts 
of  statesmanship,  prudence,  and  courage 
to  deal  with  them.  But  the  question 
we  have  to  determine  is,  whether  the 
difficulties  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
tells  us  are  inevitable  would  not  have 
been  quite  as  formidable,  or  even  more 
formidable,  had  we  not  purchased  these 
shares ;  and  whether  had  we  held  aloof 
in  the  matter  the  dangers  foreshadowed 
by  him  might  not  have  been  precipi- 
tated ;  and  whether,  by  the  step  which 
we  have  taken,  we  have  not  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  meet  them,  if  they  should  arise, 
or,  which  I  rather  anticipate,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  arising  ?  I  greatly  re- 
gret that  in  the  statement  I  made  the 
other  day  I  was  considered  to  have  been 
too  concise  in  my  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  these  shares ;  but  the  real 
truth  was,  I  thought  that  it  was  a 
matter  which  I  had  better  simply  bring 
before  the  Committee,  by  way  of 
opening  the  case,  and  I  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  wait  for  questions  that  might 
be  raised  by  the  Committee  than  to  ex- 
cuse, and  tiiereby  accuse,  our  proceed- 
ings on  points  on  which  they  might  never 
be  challenged,  or  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
sion of  questions  on  which  I  sbotdd 
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think  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 
But  afber  the  speeches  of  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  further  ex- 
planations are  called  for;  and  I  therefore 
wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  my 
statement  of  one  difficulty  which  I  think 
was  imported  into  it  by  the  line  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  taken,  not  only  on  this,  but 
on  a  former  occasion.  I  wish  to  clear 
my  position  of  any  connection  with  lan- 
guage that  may  have  been  held  by  the 
Metropolitan  Press.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  have  to  explain  and  defend  our 
own  policy ;  and  we  are  not  to  be  held 
liable  for  the  language  used  by  the 
Press  with  which  we  have  no  connection. 
Although  we  were  told  that  certain 
articles  were  inspired,  and  were  evi- 
dently the  language  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  my  Colleagues  and  myself 
say  there  is  no  foundation  at  all  for  any 
such  statement.  When  the  matter  was 
finally  settled  we  undoubtedly,  as  we 
were  bound,  communicated  the  fact  of 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  to  persons  who 
communicated  it  to  the  organs  of  public 
information,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
whole  extent  of  our  connection  with  the 
matter.  For  any  inferences  that  were 
drawn  from  it  the  Press  are  entirely  re- 
sponsible. Well,  setting  that  aside,  I 
turn  to  a  question  on  which  a  good  deal 
of  stress  has  been  laid.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  began,  I  think,  by 
asking  us  what  was  the  real  question 
which  the  House  had  to  decide^  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  put  a  somewhat  similar 
question.  They  asked — **  What  are  the 
relations  of  the  Government  with  Messrs. 
Rothschild  ? ' '  They  also  asked—* '  What 
is  this  Vote  which  you  are  asking  for  ?  Is 
it  one  which  lies  within  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  decide  and  vote  upon  freely  or 
not  ?" — and  coupled  with  that  question 
were  important  questions  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  raised  with  the  usual  force 
of  his  language  as  to  our  Constitutional 
position  and  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct which  we  had  pursued,  and  which  he 
very  seriously  and  gravely  impugned. 
Well,  I  think  that  to  a  certain  extent 
the  second  of  those  questions  very  much 
answers  the  first.  We  are  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  that,  after  all, 
the  vote  which  we  are  asking  the  House 
of  Commons  to  give  upon  tnis  occasion 
is  a  mere  form,  because  it  is  absolutely 
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neoeflsary  that  Parliament  ehonld  oonfinn 
the  action  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  as  to  the  decision  of  the 
House.  But  almost  in  the  same  breath  my 
right  hon.  Friend  challenges  us  to  show 
that  our  proceedings  have  not  been  of  a 
most  unconstitutional  and  objectionable 
character.  Why,  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  something  like  an  a£&ont  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  suppose  that  the 
House,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should 
confirm  proceedings  which  may  be  of  a 
most  imconstitutional  and  objection- 
able character.  If  our  proceedings 
had  been  admitted  to  be  perfectly 
regular  in  aU  respects,  if  tne  only 
question  was  whether  our  policy  was 
an  advantageous  or  a  disadvantageous 
policy  upon  some  question  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  have  given  so  much  for  the 
shares,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  then 
I  admit  that  it  might  have  been  said — 
**  This  is  a  foregone  conclusion."  But 
when  my  right  hon.  Friend  turns  round 
upon  us  and  says — *'  You  have  done  the 
most  unprecedented  thing  that  ever  was 
done  in  the  present  century,  and  you  are 
now  asking  the  House  of  Commons  to 
confirm  what  may  be  a  most  mischievous 
transaction,"  it  is  inconsistent  to  say — 
**  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
Parliament  should  approve  it."  It  was 
a  transaction  in  which  we  felt,  and  those 
with  whom  we  were  connected  in  this 
matter  must  also  have  felt,  that  it  was  a 
case  which  required  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  in  which  we  should  come 
before  Parliament  to  ask  for  its  free  and 
unbiased  j  udgment.  Now,  that  is  impor- 
tant, because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  London 
almost  admitted  in  so  many  words  that 
the  reason  he  impressed  upon  us  the 
obligation  which  he  said  lay  upon  Par- 
liament in  this  matter  was,  that  he 
wished  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  his 
argument  that  Messrs.  Bothschild  in 
undertaking  this  bargain  ran  no  risk, 
and  that  we  had  consequently  made  an 
improvident  bargain.  I  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  challenge  thrown  out  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  to  show  that  this  im- 
precedented  action  is  not  one  that  de- 
serves censure  and  repudiation  by  the 
House  of  Commons  proves  that  the 
view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London  is 
not  a  just  view  of  the  matter.  Well,  I 
think  the  transaction  was  xmprecedented. 
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The  whole  policy  and  connection  of  the 
British  Government  with  an  undertaking 
ofthischaracterare  unprecedented,  just  as 
the  Suez  Canal  itself  is  imprecedented. 
And  imdoubtedly  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  bepreciselyin  accord- 
ance with  any  precedent  in  a  matter  in 
which  precedents  did  not  exist.  Well, 
now,  what  was  our  policy  ?  We  have 
given  a  history  of  this  transaction  more 
than  once  to  Parliament,  but  I  must 
revert  to  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  sfidd 
just  now  the  question  of  a  purchase  of 
shares  was  not  one  initiated  by  the 
Khedive ;  it  was  initiated  by  the  British 
Government.  Now,  I  will  ask  the 
House  to  notice  what  the  precise  steps 
were.  We  had  it  brought  before  us  that 
the  Elhedive  was  thinking  of  raising 
money  upon  his  shares.  The  probable 
terms  were  stated,  and  we  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  money  would  be  ad- 
vanced at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for 
a  short  period  upon  the  security  of  these 
shares,  and  that  when  that  short  period 
expired  he  would  be  unable  to  discharge 
it.  The  obligations  of  the  loan  might  be 
renewed,  until  at  length  the  Khedive 
would  be  driven  to  part  with  his  shares 
under  circumstances  of  embarrassment. 
We  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  his 
falling  into  what  would  be  a  very  dis- 
advantageous arrangement,  and  we  used 
our  fidendly  influence  with  the  Khedive 
to  induce  him  not  to  mortgage  his  valu- 
able property.  Now,  we  perfectly  knew 
what  the  general  circumstances  in  Egypt 
were.  We  knew  quite  well  that  one  of 
the  errors  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had 
been  his  parting  from  time  to  time  with 
property  valuable  in  itself  and  promising 
to  be  more  valuable  in  the  future,  at  ridi- 
culously low  prices,  and  we  saw  that  if  he 
were  to  go  on  in  that  way,  it  must  be 
bad  for  the  condition  of  that  country,  in 
which  we  took,  and  justly  took,  an  in- 
terest. Well,  we  advised  him  not  to 
obtain  a  loan  upon  his  shares,  and  we 
made  him  an  ofiTer — that  if  we  were  able 
to  assist  him  by  purchasing  the  shares, 
and  if  fair  terms  could  be  arranged, 
we  were  ready  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  proceedings  went  on.  The  Khedive 
stiU  from  time  to  time  was  making  fur- 
ther arrangements  until  the  last  point 
arrived,  at  which  he  told  us  he  was  now 
prepared  to  sell  his  shares,  that  he  had 
had  an  offer  of  £4,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  shares,  but  that  he  gave 
us  the  first  refusal  of  becoming  the  pur- 
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chasers.  We  saw  that  it  was  then  time  to 
act  at  once,  and  that  the  only  course  which 
was  open  to  us  was  to  make  apurchase. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says — **  You  might 
haye  made  an  advance,  that  would  have 
been  all  right;  but  to  purchase  them 
was  unconstitutional.''  Beally  I  am  un- 
able to  perceive  the  distinction  between 
the  constitutional  character  of  the  one  or 
the  other  proceeding.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  also  says — **You  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  Bank  of  England."  Well, 
I  admit  that,  as  a  general  rule,  if  this 
had  been  a  question  in  which  we  were 
proceeding  upon  some  regular  authority 
&om  Parliament  as  in  any  ordinary  trans- 
action, we  ought  to  have  applied  to  the 
Bank  of  England  to  undertcJ^e  the  opera- 
tion for  us.  But  that  was  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  case.  We  knew  that  we  were 
taking  a  step  outside  of  strict  law,  and 
we  had  to  consider  whether  we  should 
be  in  the  right  in  asking  a  public  body 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  public 
obligation,  to  concur  in  that  breach, 
which  would  have  involved  a  breach 
of  the  law  on  their  part  also.  We 
had  also  to  consider  whether,  if  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, there  would  be  time  to  conclude 
the  bargfidn.  We  knew  that  if  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  Bank  of  England 
the  Directors  would  have  to  meet  and 
consider  the  proposal,  and  decide  whe- 
ther ortnot  they  could  entertain  it.  If 
they  could  not  have  entertained  it,  where 
should  we  have  been  ?  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  Bank  would  have  taken  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  this  unpre- 
cented  transaction  in  a  manner  equally 
unprecedented,  and  in  the  manner  most 
suitable  for  the  attainment  of  the  object. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  whether,  by 
giving  such  an  invitation  to  the  Bai^  of 
England,  we  should  not  have  run  the  risk 
of  losing  the  object  we  desired.  This  is 
a  matter  on  which  I  can  only  say  that 
we  acted  with  the  best  motives  and 
the  best  intentions;  and  if  we  were 
wrong  we  must  submit  to  any  rebuke 
which  Parliament  may  bestow  upon  us. 
We,  however,  believe  that  Parliament 
will  approve  and  support  what  we  have 
done.  But  this  I  will  say — that  our  ac- 
tion was  taken  simply  and  solely  because 
we  believed  it* to  be  the  only  way  in 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  we  could  secure  the  object  at 
which  we  were  aiming.  Now,  we  are 
asked  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Member  for  the  ITniversily  of  London 
whether,  when  we  took  this  step,  we 
really   knew   what    we    were    about. 
Well,    I   hope   we    did.      The    right 
hon.  Gentleman  challenges  me  for  not 
having  been  thoroughly  honest  in  say- 
ing at  the  time  we  made  the  purchase, 
that  we  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  as  to  the  votes.    He 
especially  asks  us — *'  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  know  that  you  would  only  have  10 
votes  by  this  purchase  ?  "    And  he  says — 
**  You  could  not  have  known  it,  because 
the  metropolitan  IVess  the  next  day  did 
not  know  it.''    But,  Sir,  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  Government  may  know 
more  even  than  the  Press,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  I  personally 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
and,  not  only  so,  but  that  I  represented 
it  to  my  Colleagues,  and  they  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  it  also.    We  had  at  that 
time  in  this  country,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  a  gentleman  who  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  condition  and  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  Company.  I 
refer  to  Colonel  Stokes,  with  whom  Lord 
Derby  and  I  myself  were  in  repeated 
communication  during  the  week  these 
negotiations  were  on  foot,  and  of  course 
it  was  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  Colonel  Stokes 
could  tell  us  on  the  subject.    Now,  this 
particular  question — **  Would  the  shares 
carry  a  proportionate  number  of  votes  ?" 
was  one  of  the  questions  that  were  put. 
Most  distinctly  we  had  before  us  the 
statutes  of  the  Company,  which  showed 
that  no  shareholder  could  have  more 
than  10  votes,  and  although,  of  course, 
there  might  be  the  possibility  of  break- 
ing up  our  interest  into  a  large  number  of 
faggot  votes,  yet  we  felt  that  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  purchase  which  would  entitle 
us  only  to  1 0  votes.    We  were  further  in- 
formed as  to  the  question  that  was  raised 
whether  the  shares  had  any  votes  at  all. 
But  we  were  also  advised  that  the  better 
opinion  was  that  the  shares,  though  de- 
tached from  the  coupons,  would  carry 
such  votes  as  properly  belonged  to  them, 
and  that  was  a  very  important  considera- 
tion to  us.     The  Committee  will  see  the 
reason  of  that.    It  is  said  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  that  persons  holding 
shares  which  were  not  receiving  divi- 
dend should  have  a  vote  on  the  same 
footing  as  persons  holding  shares  which 
were  receiving  dividend.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  say 
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that  176,000  shares  should  not  be  re- 
presented at  all ;  and  if  they  were  not 
represented  by  people  who  held  the 
shares  without  the  coupons,  by  whom 
were  they  represented?  Not  by  the 
people  who  had  the  coupons  without 
the  shares ;  for  that  had  already  been 
tried  and  decided ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  according  to  the  decision  of  a 
French  Court,  that  the  holders  of  the 
diUgationB  had  not  the  votes.  The  Oom- 
pany  hare  raised  a  question  whether 
anybody  has  the  votes;  and  that  remains 
still  to  be  tried.  But  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  in  the  communications 
which  we  have  recently  had  with  M.  de 
Lesseps  he  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  admit  the  right  of  these  shares  to 
have  the  votes.  [An  hon.  Membeb: 
The  10?]  No;  but  that  these  shares 
should  carry  votes,  notwithstanding  the 
coupons  being  cut  off.  And  what  I  wish 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  remember 
is  that  there  are  ^ways  two  sides  to  this 
question.  It  was  not  only  what  we  gained, 
but  what  we  prevented.  If  we  only  gained 
10  votes,  we  at  all  events  prevented  the 
creation  of  700  or  more  by  other  i)eople. 
It  is  aU  very  well  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  there  would  be 
no  great  harm  in  a  certain  additional 
number  of  other  persons  coming  in ;  but 
I  think  a  great  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  by  the  sale  of  these 
shares,  carrying  700  votes,  to  persons 
who  might  have  got  hold  of  them  was 
not  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  us.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  says — "You  were^ 
very  well  as  you  were  before.  I  do  not 
say  you  were  quite  in  a  comfortable 
position,  because  the  Foreign  Office  was 
worried;  but,  setting  aside  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  poor  Foreign  Office 
clerks,  or  even,  occasionally,  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  you  were  on  a  foot- 
ing that  was  fairly  satisfactory.  Tou 
had  your  fights,  indeed,  with  the  Com- 
pany, but  you  had  the  Porte  and  the 
A^hedive  with  you,  and  though  M.  de 
Lesseps  might  threaten  as  he  pleased, 
you  carried  your  points  against  him. 
Why,  then,  could  you  not  let  the  matter 
alone?"  Our  answer.  Sir,  is  that 
the  matter  would  not  let  itself  alone. 
The  situation  was  changing,  and  chang- 
ing not  by  our  wish.  Our  wish  was  that 
the  Khedive  should  retain  his  shares, 
and  that  things  should  go  on  as  before ; 


that  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  uiat  matters  should  be  satis- 
factorily carried  on  upon  the  old  footing. 
But  we  found  that  that  would  no  longer 
be  the  case.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says — *'How  were  you  affected  by  the 
Khedive  selling  his  shares  ?    The  Khe- 
dive told  the  Porte  that  it  was  not  these 
shares  which  gave  him  his  influence  over 
the  Canal.      Why  did  you  not  buy  *  the 
foimder's  shares '  at  15  per  cent,  which 
the  Elhedive  himself  says  would  have 
given  you  a  greater  control  than  the 
others?"    But  what  does  he  mean  by 
saying  that  the  control  would  have  been 
'  *  greater  ?  "    Greater  than  what  ?    If  it 
would  have  been  greater,  that  very  suppo- 
sition implies  that  you  must  gain  some 
control  through  acquiring  the  shares  that 
you  have  obtained.  The  thing  is  palpable 
to  everybody.    The  influence  attaching 
to  this  transaction  is  not  to  be  measured 
merely  by  the  number  of  votes  at  com- 
mand.    Beally  it  is  not  worth  while, 
even  out  of  respect  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  to  argue  so  plain  a  pro- 
position as  that  in  possessing  something 
like  two-flfths  of  the  shares  you  have 
more  influence,    and  must  have  more 
influence,  in  the   affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany   than    you    had    before.      Why, 
look  at  what  has  occurred  within  even 
the  very  short  time   that  has  elapsed 
since  this  purchase.      We  have  prac- 
tically arranged  for  the  admission  of  a 
certain  number  of  our  nominees  into  the 
administration  of  the  Company.    Why 
did  we  get  that  ?    How  does  it  happen 
that  M.  de  Lesseps  is  willing  to  give  us 
that,  unless  it  is  that  he  flnds  that  our 
new  step  has  given  us  more  influence 
than  we  had  before  ?    I  do  not  like  to 
put   what   may   be  thought   invidious 
cases;  I  do  not  like  to  say  what  you 
might  do ;  nor  is  it  prudent  or  desirable 
that  you  should ;  but  if  my  right  hon. 
Friend  would  only  consider  how,  if  he 
were  trying  how  he  could  exercise  his 
influence,  were  he  unscrupulous  in  the 
use  of  these  shares,  he  would  see  very 
well  how  he  could  exercise  an  influence 
which  the  rest  of  the  shareholders  could 
not  neglect.    Is  it  not  an  advantage  to 
the  Canal  Company  that  two-flfths  of  its 
shares  should   be  solidly  held  by  the 
British  Government  ?    Ajid  would  it  be 
no  disadvantage  to  the  Company  if  the 
British  Government  were  to  part  with 
its  shares  and  throw  them  on  the  mar< 
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ket  ?  In  a  case  of  this  sort  it  may  be 
said  that  shares  weigh  rather  than  count, 
and  consequently  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  influence  we  have  and  must 
have  by  the  acquisition  of  the  shares 
will  tell.  But  what  I  look  upon  as  much 
more  important  is,  that  we  are  put  in  a 
better  position  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  in  the  arguments  we  may  hold  on 
this  matter.  Does  my  right  hon.  Friend 
not  remember — for  he  appears  to  be  very 
familiar  with  the  correspondence — ^how, 
in  the  course  of  those  controversies 
which  preceded  the  Conference  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  French  Government  put 
forward  this  view?  They  said — **We 
are  bound  to  support  the  French  share- 
holders, who  made  this  Canal,  against 
the  English  shipowners  who  use  it." 
And  though  that  argument  was  over- 
ruled for  the  time,  is  it  quite  certain  that 
it  would  always  be  overruled?  Is  it 
not  better  that  we  should  be  able  to  say 
that  we  are  not  only  customers  and  ship- 
owners, but  we  hold  a  double  position, 
having  likewise  a  large  property  as 
shareholders  in  the  Canal;  and  when 
we  ask  you  to  consider  the  interest  of 
those  who  use  the  Canal,  we  are  no.t 
speaking  selfishly  only,  for  we  know  that 
if  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  we  can  and 
must  bear  our  fair  share  of  them  ?  It  is 
said  that  there  may  be  very  heavy  works 
to  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
Canal,  and  that  claims  will  be  made 
upon  us  on  account  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  may  be,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  stated  the  other  day,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  information,  that  it 
is  not  so  probable  as  it  seemed  to  be  a 
short  time  ago  that  very  heavy  works 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Canal.  As  it 
develops,  I  do  not  say  that  money  may 
not  be  laid  out  to  make  it  more  avail- 
able and  more  useful  for  shipping  and 
for  commerce.  That  may  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  arranged  hereafter.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  mat- 
ter that  arises  from  your  being  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  certain  number  of  shares. 
If  works  have  to  be  carried  out  of  an 
extensive  character,  as  some  imagine 
will  be  the  case,  although  I  do  not,  the 
Company  may  have  to  ask  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Canal  to  assist,  and 
then  we  shall  be  called  upon.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  any  new 
responsibility ;  but  if  any  further  expen- 
diture should  really  have  to  be  incurred 
by  the  Company,  we  may  have  to  bear 
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our  proportion  of  it.  There  now  re- 
mains the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave,  and  what 
I  have  forborne  to  dwell  upon,  the  part 
Messrs.  Kothschild  have  taken  in  the 
transaction,  for  I  do  not  know  strictly 
what  it  has  to  do  with  the  question. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  said  that 
we  ought  to  have  added  £37,000  for  the 
interest  which  we  have  to  pay  to  the 
Messrs.  Bothschild.  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  how  that  item  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Vote,  nor  what  we  have, 
strictly  speaking,  to  do  with  it.  The 
arrangement  with  the  Elhedive  was  that 
from  the  moment  that  the  purchase  was 
effected,  or  that  advances  began  to  be 
made  to  him,  he  should  begin  to  pay 
interest  on  the  advances  at  me  rate  of 
5  per  cent;  and  the  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Bothschild  was  that  they  should 
charge  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent  upon 
the  £4,000,000,  and  that  they  should 
receive  the  5  per  cent  interest  which  the 
Khedive  undertook  to  pay  upon  the 
am'oimts  advanced  from  the  date  of  the 
advance  until  the  date  of  repayment  by 
the  British  Government.  Consequently, 
when  we  take  the  advances  on  ourselves 
— when  we  borrow  or  in  any  other  way 
raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  recouping 
the  Messrs.  Bothschild,  we  step  intomeir 
position.  From  that  moment  we  become 
entitled  to  the  5  per  cent  the  Khedive 
has  promised.  Tnis  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  one 
which  could  not  possibly  have  come 
under  this  Vote.  The  money  will  be 
paid  by  the  Khedive,  and  it  matters 
little  whether  it  is  to  one  person  or  to 
another. 

Mb.  LOWE:  Messrs.  Bothschild's 
bargain  is  that  we  should  pay  it,  and  it 
is  their  bargain  rather  than  what  is  in 
the  Treasury  Minute  that  we  should 
look  to. 

The  CH  ANCELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB:  At  all  events,  if  we  have  to 
provide  anything  in  the  way  of  interest 
for  Messrs.  Bothschild,  it  will  only  be 
the  same  amount  as  we  shall  receive  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  Elhedive ;  and 
I  do  not  see  that  this  Vote  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  arrangement.  When  we 
come  to  the  final  arrangement  for  raising 
the  money  and  paying  it,  that  will  be  a 
better  time  to  discuss  it  than  now.  As 
to  the  other  matter  I  referred  to,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  very  merry 
over  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
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the  mission  of  my  riglit  hon.  Friend 
Mr.  Gave.     He  said  that,  according  to 
the  request  made  to  us  by  the  Khedire, 
all  we  need  have  done  was  to  have  sent 
out  two  young  men,  one  from  the  Trea- 
sury and   the  other  from  the  Inland 
Eerenue  Office ;  that  we  should  have  let 
them  go  out,  and  then — Gk)d  bless  them ! 
Well,   as  I   explained  the  other  day, 
although  that  might  seem  a  very  simple 
step  to  take,  yet  it  would  have  been 
giving    a    certain    amount    of    British 
patronage  to  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Khedive*    We  could  not  but  feel 
that  any  st^p  of  that  sort — I  mean  send- 
ing out  two  clerks  to  assist  the  Khedive, 
not  at  his  Board  of  Trade  or  in  his  Post 
Office,  but  in  his  finances — would  be 
open  to  a  construction  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  avoid,  unless  we  knew  what 
we  were  about.    We  felt,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  to  do  either  more  or  less  than 
he  asked  us — either  to  send  nobody  at 
all,  which  would  have  been  somewhat 
unfriendly,  or  to  inform  ourselves  fully 
as  to  the  position  of  affairs,  in  order  that 
we  might  send  some  one  capable  of  doing 
what  was  needed.    Accormngly,  we  sent 
out  Mr.  Cave,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
sending  him  out  one  of  our  objects  was  to 
learn  for  ourselves  the  position  and  true 
prospects  of  the  finances  of  Egypt.    We 
told  the  Khedive  so,  and  he  received 
Mr.  Cave  fully  in  that  spirit,  and  with 
great  friendliness  and  fmnkness.     I  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Cave's  mission — that  will  be  better  dis- 
cussed at  another  time.    I  merely  wish 
to  deny  that  we  entered  into  the  matter 
with  the  intention  of  surrounding  our 
policy  in  Egypt  with  a  great  halo  of 
glory.    Our  object,  I  repeat,  was  simply 
to  see  dearly  what  we  were  about,  and 
to  give  what  assistance  we  could  to  our 
friend   the    Khedive.    For,    after    all, 
where  is  the  limit  to  be  drawn  of  the 
assistance  that  one  nation  may  give  in 
this  way  to  another  ?    If  you  adtised  a 
nation  with  regard  to  its  policy — if  you 
stepped  forward  and  said,  for  instance — 
''You  are  entering  upon  an  imwise  or 
impolitic  war,"  all  the  world  would  say 
you  were  taking  a  Mendly  step,  and 
one  that  became  a  wise  and  friendly 
Power  in  regard  to  a  less  wise  neigh- 
bour.   Well,  when  you  see  a  friendly 
coimtry  squandering  its  resources,  when 
you  see  it  engaged  in  financial  courses 
which  you  know  to  be  bad  and  which 
must  lead  to  embarrassment  i  when  you 


see  that  this  embarrassment  may,  and 
probably  will,  affect  not  only  that  coun- 
try, but  European  Powers — and  I  would 
here  remind  the  House  that  Egypt 
lies  on  the  highway  of  Europe  to  tne 
East — when  you  recollect  what  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  that  country  by  some  European 
Power,  and  how  the  peace  of  Europe 
might  thereby  be  jeopardized,  it  is  surely 
good  policy  to  come  forward  and  prevent 
fiiat  coimtry  from  getting  into  difficulties. 
Therefore  I  say,  even  if  there  were  more 
objections  to  be  made  to  the  details  of 
this  transaction,  there  are  high  political 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  which 
ought  to  carry  it  over  any  merely  com- 
mercial criticisms.  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  business  transaction ;  as  a  purely 
business  transaction  it  is  not  justifiable. 
It  would  not  have  been  becoming  on  our 
part  to  have  speculated  in  shares,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  objected  to  purchase  the  15  per  cent 
of  the  Khedive.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  do  so;  we  had  al- 
ready obtained  our  voice  in  the  Canal, 
and  to  have  purchased  that  15  per 
cent  —  although,  as  my  right  hon. 
Friend  says,  they  might  have  paid — did 
not  appear  to  us  to.be  a  transaction 
worthy  of  this  great  country,  or  of  the 

?olicy  which  we  have  been  pursuing, 
hat  reminds  me  of  another  pomt  whidb. 
requires  notice.  I  was  asked — *  *  Is  your 
£200,000  to  be  treated  as  a  primary 
charge  on  the  revenues  of  Egypt?" 
My  right  hon.  Friend  who  put  the  ques- 
tion gave  an  answer  to  it  himself,  with 
which  I  intimated  my  concurrence.  It 
is  not  a  primary  charge.  The  reason 
why  these  words  ** primary  charge" 
come  in  is  this — The  Khedive  had  sold 
his  shares  to  us,  and  had  charged  the 
Revenue  of  Egypt  with  the  payment  to 
us  of  a  certain  annuity  in  respect  of 
them.  After  that  came  proposals  for 
parting  with  other  property,  and  it  was 
offered  to  us,  for  we  were  asked  to  pur- 
chase the  15  per  cent  which  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  Canal;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  were  rumours — I  am  not  sure  they 
were  not  on  the  high  authoril^  of  the 
metropolitan  Press  itself — to  tne  effect 
that  the  Khedive  was  still  further  enter- 
taining proposals  of  parting  with  other 
property ;  and  what  we  wished  to  impress 
on  him  was — Do  not  part  with  the  pro- 
perty, because,  remember,  we  have  a 
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charge  upon  it;  we  have  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  primary  charge,  but  we  have 
a  prior  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
Egypt  in  respect  of  that  £200,000.  We 
cautioned  him,  in  fact,  against  parting 
with  property  which  was  mortgaged  to 
us,  and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the 
words  in  question.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  unable  to  go  more  fully  into  the 
matter;  but  if  there  is  any  question 
which  any  hon.  Gentleman  may  desire 
to  put,  the  Government  will  be  most 
happy  to  afford  any  information  which 
they  can.  But  I  do  hope  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  what  the  general  views  of 
the  Committee  will  be.  They  will  look 
upon  the  matter  as  one  which  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  criticize ;  and  if  they 
should  think  that  it  is  one  in  connection 
with  which  there  are  any  particulars  as 
to  which  the  Government  may  be  worthy 
of  blame,  let  them  not  be  restrained  from 
attributing  it ;  but  I  say  that  the  course 
which  we  have  pursued  embodies  a 
national  policy,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  supported  by  this  Committee. 

SiK  JOSEPH  M/KENNA  said,  he 
d^sired  to  express  his  sense  of  the  pur- 
chase by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of 
the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  he  hoped  that  many  hon.  Members 
unfettered  by  official  responsibility  in 
the  past  or  the  present  would  do  so  like- 
wise. To  his  mind  it  was  ignoring  the 
real  question  and  the  true  position  of 
this  case  to  discuss  it  as  if  it  were  analo- 
gous to  the  investment,  speculative  or 
otherwise,  of  a  private  person.  He  did 
not  regard  it,  nor  did  he  believe  the 
public  would  regard  it,  in  that  light. 
They  would  regard  it  as  an  important 
act  of  State  policy,  one  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  undertaken  for  high  poli- 
tical considerations.  The  subject  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  clearly  discussed 
apart  from  ordinary  Party  considerations. 
It  was  an  Imperial  question,  and  one 
that  bore  upon  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree. After  all  that  had  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  this  Canal,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  recapitulate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  con- 
struction. He  must,  however,  again 
remind  the  Committee  of  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Palmerston,  when  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Suez  Canal  was  first  mooted. 
At  the  time  M.  de  Lesseps  brought  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  English  Govern- 
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ment,  his  advances  were  repelled  with 
coldness.  He  was  not  now  about  to  cast 
censure,  or^even  to  make  censorious  re- 
flections, upon  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
and  noble  Lords  who  formed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  at  that  time  acted, 
he  had  no  doubt,  according  to  their 
lights,  or  perhaps  he  should  rather  refer 
their  conduct  to  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  future  lay  veiled  ;  but  in  these  later 
days,  with  the  experience  that  thqy  had 
had,  with  the  light  of  the  blazing  sun 
of  Egypt  glancing  its  evidence  of  the 
victory  of  M.  de  Lesseps  all  along  the 
line  from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  should  not 
their  conduct  be  far  different  from  what 
it  was  then?  He  asked  what  it  wa6 
that  they  had  to  censure  the  Government 
for  ?  The  position  of  the  Sovereign  of 
England  on  this  last  occasion  somewhat 
resembled  that  of  the  Boman  Monarch 
who,  having  refused  to  pay  a  certain 
price  for  nine  volumes,  and  then  for  six, 
finally  paid  the  same'  price  for  three. 
Were  they  now  to  censure  Her  Majesty's 
Government  because  they  had  closed 
with  this  last  offer,  rather  than  allow 
the  Sibyl  to  depart  once  more  to  destroy 
the  volumes  which  remained  ?  He 
would,  however,  deal  with  the  subject 
apart  from  metaphor.  It  was  asked  by 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  what  security  had 
they  that  the  promissory  notes  for 
£200,000  a-year  would  be  paid?  He 
answered,  not  much  greater  security  for 
the  19  years  than  the  Elhedive  had 
given  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
other  engagements.  But  assuming  he 
did  not  pay  the  £200,000  a-year,  was  it 
right  that  they  should  discuss  at  the 
present  time  what  should  be  the  measure 
to  be  adopted  on  such  a  contingency  ? 
Hon.  Members  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  as  the  Egyptian 
Government,  was  entitled  to  the  rever- 
sion, after  93  years,  of  the  Canal,  and 
was  not  that  a  security  to  this  country  ? 
For  these  reasons  he  believed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  perfectly 
right  in  entering  into  the  btirgain,  and 
he  heartily  supported  the  Vote. 

Mb.  BENETT-STANFOED  said,  he 
entirely  concurred  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  that  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  the  matter  was  a  perfectly 
wise  and  proper  one.  It  was  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  to  him  that  neither  in 
the  public  Press  nor  in  that  House  had 
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there  been  any  reference  to  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
our  Australian  Colonies.  The  whole 
tenour  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  Canal 
was  the  key  to  India ;  but  no  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  vast  interest  the 
question  had  with  regard  to  Australasia, 
the  population  of  which  might  already 
be  coimted  by  millions,  and  which  in  40 
years  would  have  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  England.  He  hoped  the  Vote 
would  be  granted  without  a  diyision — 
£rst  because  the  country  had  shown  its 
approval  of  the  purchase ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  was  to  be  deprecated  that 
foreign  countries  should  tmnk  there  was 
a  division  of  opinion  in  Parliament  as 
to  the  policy  which  had  dictated  the 
purchase  of  the  shares. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  said,  the  point  of 
the  debate  which  interested  the  commer- 
cial community  of  which  he  was  the 
Bepresentative,  had  reference  to  the 
influence  which  the  Government  might 
or  might  not  acquire  in  the  pro- 
tection of  British  interests  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Canal  shares,  and  with 
regard  to  it  he  had  not  heard  any 
sufficient  answer  or  explanation.  It 
was  true  that  the  Prime*  Minister, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  more 
recently  still,  had  instsmced  the  im- 
portance of  the  purchase  in  that  sense, 
when  speaking  of  the  action  which  the 
English  Government  was  called  upon  to 
take  with  regard  to  the  Canal  in  1872. 
Now  he,  actmg  on  the  part  of  his  con- 
stituency, as  one  of  those  who  were  on 
that  occasion  engaged  in  laying  the  views 
of  the  shipowners  before  the  Foreign 
Office,  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  what 
then  occurred,  and  he  might  be  allowed 
to  observe  that  when  M.  de  Lesseps  at 
the  time  challenged  the  tonnage  on 
which  the  dues  had  been  previously  paid, 
and  maintained  the  rig^t  of  the  Company 
to  make  changes  materially  affecting 
British  shipping,  the  Foreim  Office, 
urged  by  the  shipowners,  applied  not  to 
the  Khedive,  but  directly  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  called  upon  the  Porte  to 
give  an  authoritative  explanation  as  to 
&e  meaning  of  the  concession  which 
had  been  given.  The  result  of  that 
application  was  that  an  international 
Conference  was  held  at  Constantinople, 
at  which  the  proposals  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
were  discussed,  and  the  decision  was  in 
fiftvour  of  the  Maritime  FowerB,  among 


whom  we  took  the  lead,  as  against  M.  de 
Lesseps  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 
The  Khedive,  he  mi^ht  add,  marched  a 
considerable  force  of  men  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decision  then  arrived  at ;  nor 
was  it  of  his  own  motion,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  direct  orders  from  Constanti- 
nople that  he  took  that  step.  Well,  that 
being  so,  what  was  our  position  now 
that  those  Canal  shares  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Government?  Had  we 
greater  power  than  before  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  British  mercantile  interests 
as  regarded  concessions  with  regard  to 
rates?  For  his  own  part  he  was 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case.  Hitherto  when  any 
complication  or  difficulty  arose,  our  Go- 
vernment having  no  personal  interest 
in  the  Canal  were  able  to  interfere 
on  international  grounds  with  effect, 
and  to  carry  their  point.  But  now  we 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  having 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Canal,  al- 
though that  interest  was  not  imme- 
diate, for  19  years  must  elapse  before 
we  cama  into  full  possession  of  the 
shares  which  had  been  purchased.  That 
being  so,  any  attempt  which  we  might 
make  to  improve  the  Canal,  or  to  reduce 
the  dues,  would  be  met  with  the  unan- 
swerable argument  that  it  was  all  very 
well  for  us  to  urge  on  expenditure  which 
might  benefit  us  19  years  hence,  leaving 
the  present  shareholders  to  bear  all  the 
loss  in  the  meantime.  He  must,  there- 
fore, maintain  that  the  Government 
would  be  now  less  eager  than  ever  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
mercantile  interests.  There  were  two 
important  points,  it  appeared  to  him, 
upon  which  great  doubt  rested — the  first 
was  the  rights  to  which  we  should  be 
entitled  by  the  purchase  of  these  shares; 
the  second  was  to  what  extent  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  future 
expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Canal.  On  both  points  the  partnership 
interest  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  un- 
satisfactory, and  he  must  remark  that 
the  maritime  and  mercantile  community 
had  not  called  upon  the  Government  to 
interfere.  There  must  be  a  large  outlay 
to  improve  the  Canal,  and  upon  works 
requisite  to  its  efficiency.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, indeed,  appeared  to  be  confident 
tnat  no  large  outlay  would  be  required 
in  connection  with  the  Canal,  but  there 
were,  he  (Mr.  Norwood)  believed,  great 
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engineering  difficulties  anticipated  with 
respect  to  the  Port  Said  mouth,  which 
had  been  described  as  a  harbour  against 
nature.  The  entrance  to  that  harbour 
had  a  decided  tendency  to  silt  up, 
and  it  would  require  the  outlay  of  a 
large  sum  to  keep  it  open.  Then  we 
ought  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea 
that  the  outlay  would  be  confined  to  the 
£4,000,000  we  were  now  about  to  pay. 
His  belief  was  that,  before  very  long, 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
British  Exchequer  to  keep  the  Canal  in 
order.  If  a  large'  vessel  were  sunk, 
either  maliciously  or  accidentally,  in  the 
Canal,  it  might  close  the  traffic  for  many 
weeks.  The  Sovereign  Powers  in  regard 
to  the  Canal  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan, 
and  those  persons  who  talked  about  the 
purchase  of  the  shares  insuring  the 
passage  to  our  Indian  possessions  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  without  the  consent 
of  those  Sovereigns,  we  could  never  con- 
vey armed  ships  or  troops  through  the 
Canal,  not  even,  if  he  were  correctly 
informed,  in  time  of  peace.  The  con- 
cessions hitherto  made  by  both  applied 
only  to  merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace. 
There  was  no  right  to  demand  a  passage 
for  a  man-of-war,  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  danger  in  time  of  war.  If 
there  happened  to  be  a  European  war. 
Englishmen  would  never  send  their  ships 
and  their  produce  through  the  Canal ;  for 
to  enable  the  Government  to  protect 
them  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  have  perfect  command  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  of  the 
Canal.  In  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  the  Canal,  hon.  Members  had  left  out 
of  sight  the  fact  that  the  overland  traffic 
for  passengers  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez  existed,  and  that  the  route  to  India 
by  way  of  the  Cape  was  always  open  to 
us.  To  assert,  therefore,  that  we  were 
really  dependent  on  the  Suez  Canal  for 
our  communication  with  India  was  a 
very  considerable  exaggeration.  The 
distance  to  Calcutta  was  only  3,500  miles 
further  round  the  Cape  than  it  was 
through  the  Canal,  and  the  difference 
of  time  in  conveying  troops  to  India 
by  full-powered  steamers  would  only 
be  14  or  15  days.  As  to  the  alleged 
importance  of  the  Canal  with  reference 
to  our  Australian  Colonies,  he  need  only 
remark  that  no  steamers  went  through 
the  Canal  to  Australia,  while  sailing 
vessels,   he  believed,    never  used   the 
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Canal  at  all.  In  his  judgment  the  im- 
portance of  the  purchase  had  been  very 
much  overrated.  Beference  had  been 
made  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  opposing  the  Canal,  but,  although 
that  statesman  was  undoubtedly  wrong 
in  professing  that  the  Caned  could 
not  be  made,  yet  he  was  right  in  his 
estimate  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
English  commerce,  or  rather  that  it 
would  be  of  considerably  greater  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  than  to  British  com- 
merce. Formerly,  the  commerce  of  India 
and  China  came  to  this  country,  which 
supplied  other  nations  but  that  state  of 
things  was  altered  now.  The  route  by 
the  Canal  had  thrown  open  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  great  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  the  resmt  was  that  a  vast 
amoimt  of  produce  which  was  formerly 
brought  in  British  bottoms  to  our  ports, 
and  was  then  re-shipped  to  Continental 
markets,  was  now  carried  direct  to 
Odessa,  Trieste,  G-enoa,  and  Marseilles, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  shipping  and 
mercantile  interests  of  this  country.  The 
purchase  of  the  shares  would,  he  feared, 
involve  us  in  many  complications;  it 
would  lead  to  great  international  ques- 
tions being  raised,  and  it  would  fiul  to 
advance  one  iota  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country. 

Sir  HENBY  HOLLAND  said,  he 
wished  to  direct  a  few  remarks  to  the 
position  of  the  Government  and  the 
country  as  holders  of  shares  in  a  foreign 
company.  The  subject  was  a  dry  one, 
no  doubt,  but  it  was  certainly  one  of 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
case.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  an 
Egyptian  Company,  as  appeared  by  the 
terms  of  the  Concession  and  the  Statutes, 
and  accordingly  it  was  governed  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  E^pt.  In  this 
Egyptian  Company  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  certificates  of  a  large  number 
of  shares,  and  the  question  was  as  to 
the  rights  we  were  entitled  to  as  holders 
of  those  shares.  It  was  true  we  had  no 
right,  as  we  had  no  desire,  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  the 
shares  gave  us  a  right  to  advise  the 
Khedive  on  aU  matters  affecting  directly 
the  interests  of  the  Canal,  and  likewise 
on  questions  which  might  arise  between 
Egypt  and  foreign  Governments  in  re- 
ference to  the  Canal.  One  point  on 
which  we  might  advantageously  advise 
the  Khedive  would  be  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Director  of  the  Canal 
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when  M.  de  Lesseps'  tenn  of  office  ex- 
pired. It  was  dear  that  the  rights  of 
the  British  Government  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  receipt  of  dividends,  and  he 
might  here  point  out  that  Article  20  of 
the  Statutes  had  hardly  been  referred  to 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  were  our  rights  and  obligations. 
Among  the  rights  was  clearly  the  right 
to  vote.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
counsel  for  the  Company  adhered  strongly 
to  their  opinion,  but  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  contrary  opinion  given  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Khedive,  they  agreed 
to  the  compromise  that  the  Khedive 
should  temporarily  have  a  right  to  vote. 
This  fact  appeared  at  Page  43  of  the 
Papers  presented  to  the  House,  and 
therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of 
it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
British  Government  had  only  a  right  to 
10  votes,  but  he  could  see  nothing  in  the 
Statutes  and  Concessions  which  would 
prevent  the  Government  in  a  great  crisis 
firom  distributing  these  shares,  and  thus 
securing,  he  would  not  say  an  over- 
whelming, but  a  certain  large  proportion 
of  votes.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to 
press  this  course,  which,  politically, 
would  be  a  wrong  course  to  take.  He 
should  prefer  to  see  two  or  three  persons 
of  known  ability  and  judgment,  like 
Colonel  Stokes,  qualified  by  the  posses- 
sion of  shares,  to  represent  the  British 
Government  at  the  general  meetings  or 
upon  the  Council.  He  should  also  prefer 
that  they  should  not  vote,  but  that  it 
should  be  imderstood  that  their  opinions 
and  advice  were  sanctioned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  British  Government.  In 
this  way  we  should  gain  more  direct  and 
legitimate  influence  than  by  the  creation 
of  new  votes.  In  another  way  we  could 
exercise  considerable  influence.  In  the 
event  of  new  Statutes  being  made,  the  as- 
sent of  the  Khedive  had  to  be  obtained 
before  theycould  be  carriedinto  execution. 
Now,  the  British  Government  might  fail 
in  the  attempt  to  get  their  views  adopted 
at  the  general  meetings,  but  it  would  be 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  our  influence  to 
press  our  views  upon  the  Khedive  in  the 
case  he  had  supposed.  As  to  the  lia- 
bility upon  the  shares,  it  was  limited  by 
the  amount  of  share  capital,  and  all  the 
shares  were  fully  paid  up.  He  saw  no 
objection  to  the  arbitration  provided 
under  the  Concession  and  the  Statutes, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of 


Paris,  or  that  it  was  a  tribunal  with 
which  this  country  could  find  fault.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  this  transaction 
left  our  relations  with  foreign  States 
imaltered.  Iii  the  event  of  any  change 
in  the  tonnage  dues  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  any  foreign  State,  its  remedy 
would  be  against  the  Company ;  and  if 
remonstrances  were  made  to  the  Khedive 
or  the  Porte,  the  political  situation,  as 
far  as  our  Eepresentatives  were  con- 
cerned, would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
now.  He  confessed,  however,  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
case  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube,  which 
were  placed  under  an  International  Com- 
mission— the  influence  gained  by  this 
country  might  be  exerted  to  bring  about 
a  similar  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  he  hailed  the  step 
taken  by  the  Government  as  a  step  to- 
wards that  end.  No  doubt  the  step  was 
a  novel  one,  and  might  give  rise  to  some 
difficulties  and  complications ;  but  he 
rejoiced  that  the  Government  were  not 
deterred  either  by  the  novelty  of  the 
position  or  by  the  fear  of  complications 
^m  taking  a  course  which  had  not  been 
suggested  by  a  selfish  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  or  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  but  with  the  view  to  keep  open 
the  great  line  of  communication  between 
England,  India,  and  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies, and  in  the  interests  of  the  world  at 
large — a  course  which,  he  believed,  the 
country  had  distinctly  affirmed,  and  which 
he  trusted  the  House  would  sanction. 

Mr.  EOEBUCK  said,  that  in  1858 
he  asked  the  House  to  deprecate  any 
influence  being  used  on  the  part  of 
England  which  would  put  any  stop  to 
the  formation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  with  great  courage  and  daring, 
and  with  great  genius,  brought  forward 
a  scheme  to  carry  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus,  thereby  rendering  mankind 
better  able  to  communicate  between  one 
part  of  the  globe  and  the  other.  At 
that  time  Lord  Palmerston  had  great 
power;  and,  unhappily  for  England, 
that  noble  Lord  had  two  remarkable 
crazes.  If  you  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  Empire  of  Brazil  before  him,  it  was 
like  putting  a  red  rag  before  a  mad  bull. 
He  ffot  up  in  a  moment,  and  fiercely 
attacked  the  Member  who  ventured  to 
mention  the  subject  in  favourable  terms, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  disparage  the 
subject.  So  with  the  Suez  Can^.  He 
possessed  himself  with  the  delusion — for 
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he  had  many  of  the  prejudices  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  Englishmen — that 
the  Suez  Canal  would — God  knew  why — 
damage  the  commerce  and  interests  of 
England.  The  House  of  Commons  at 
that  time  coincided  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Among  the  small  minority  who 
voted  with  him  (Mr.  Roebuck)  on  the 
occasion  to  which  he  had  just  alluded 
was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  and  among  those 
who  formed  the  great  majority  that 
voted  against  him  was  the  present 
Prime  Minister.  But  such,  however, 
was  the  whirligig  of  time  that  now  he 
found  himself  supporting  the  conduct  of 
the  Prime  Minister  with  respect  to  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  opposed  to  all  the  argu- 
mentation— such  as  it  was — of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich. It  appeared  to  him  at  the  time 
of  which  he  was  speaking,  and  he 
thought  experience  had  proved  him  to 
have  been  correct,  that  English  com- 
merce would,  of  all  the  commerce  in  the 
world,  be  most  benefited  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  believed  that  of  the  vessels  that 
passed  through  the  Canal  75  per  cent 
were  English.  They  were  told  that 
other  nations  took  advantage  of  the 
Canal  to  convey  the  products  of  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  that  thus  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  England  were  injured.  This,  it 
appeared  to  him,  was  to  take  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  and  of  the  question  in  what  con- 
sisted the  advantages  of  commerce. 
Could  it  do  any  harm  to  England  if 
Italy  spent  a  portion  of  her  capital  in 
bujdng  the  produce  of  our  Indian  Empire 
or  of  China,  and  then  took  it  home  to 
Italy  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal?  It 
might  be  said  that  the  goods  might  have 
been  bought  with  English  capital,  but 
it  was  a  fact  that  English  capital  was  at 
present  fully  employed,  and  he  could  see 
nothing  in  the  argument  to  which  he 
had  alluded  to  show  any  reason  why 
Italian  capital  should  not  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  line  of  business.  He 
had  been  astonished,  and  more  than 
astonished  on  that  occasion  by  the  class 
and  manner  of  the  argumentation  which 
had  been  used  in  the  speeches  delivered 
on  the  question  from  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench.  He  thought  he  was  coming 
down  to  hear  great  statesmen  talk  upon 
a  great  question  of  statesmanship,  and 
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that  he  was  about  to  hear  men  of  great 
knowledge,  experience,  and  power  point 
out  how  this  purchase  was  likely  to 
prove  of  great  advantage  or  injury  to 
England ;  but  when  he  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London, 
he  thought  that  he  was  listening  to  the 
speech  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer,  raising 
on  a  g^eat  question  of  finance  small 
points  as  to  interest  and  capital.  Fur- 
ther, when  the  great  interests  of  Eng- 
land were  concerned,  he  was  told  that 
upon  this  question  of  £4,000,000  the 
Canal  might  have  been  boueht  for  less. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
question  was  handled.  Suppose  Eng- 
land had  paid  rather  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  purchaser  would  have 
paid;  and  supposing  that  for  the  next 
19  years  they  had  no  interest  in  the 
Canal,  he  would  ask  what  were  19  years 
in  the  history  of  a  people  ?  They  had 
bought  something  which  would  IfiLst  for 
99  or  100  years,  and  though  19  of  those 
years  might  not  be  so  advantageous  as 
the  other  part  of  the  100,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  had  still  bought  a 
most  important  property,  and  it  was 
not  consistent  either  with  dignity  or 
the  interest  of  England  to  haggle 
about  the  price  that  had  been  paid 
for  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  a  remarkable  incident.  Par- 
liament was  not  on  the  present  oc- 
casion dealing  with  an  or(Unary  case. 
The  question  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive 
was — *'  WiU  you  buy  ?  I  cannot  give 
you  time ;  I  want  the  money  and  I  want 
it  at  once."  The  Government  were  told 
they  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  the 
transaction  without  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament; but  he,  on  the  other  hand« 
gave  very  great  praise  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  they,  having  confidence  in 
Parliament,  had  the  sagacity  to  discover 
the  real  interest  of  England  and  the 
courage  to  act  up  to  it.  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion,  and  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
IChedive  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
him.  They  acted  as  the  great  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  a  great  people  in  giving  the 
Khedive  a  fair  price  for  his  property — a 
price  that  had  been  offered  before — and 
then  adopting  the  most  advantageous 
means  of  obtiuning  the  money.  He  was 
told  that  this  was  unconstitutional. 
Perhaps  it  might — though  the  word  con- 
veyed very  little  meaning  to  him — ^be 
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unconstitutional  for  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Enelandy  having  confidence  in  his 
cause,  believing  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  agree  with  him,  and  finding 
a  sagacious  merchant    in  the  City  of 
London  believing  in  him,  and  ready  to 
employ  four  millions  of  money  in  the 
purchase,   to  have  gone    on  with  the 
transaction  ;  but  to  his  mind  the  Prime 
Minister  who  would    have  taken  any 
other  course  would  have  been  a  coward 
and  unfit  for  the  position  which  he  held. 
He  therefore  wished  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  what  had  been  done,  why  it 
was  done,  and  to  ask  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  it  had  not  been  done  ? 
"What  was  done  was,  that  the  Khedive 
having  wisely  or  unwisely  brought  him- 
self into  financial  difficulty  wanted  money 
at  once.    He  had  in  his  hands  a  great 
security  which  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  world  that  it  should  continue  as 
it  was.     He  brought  this  security  upon 
the  market,  and  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther  the    English  Government  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  them,  and  by  buying  the  pro- 
perty establish  themselves  as  partners 
in  a  great  concern,   or  whether  they 
should  leave  it  alone.    The  Government 
decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative, 
but  Parliament  had  been  told  that  they 
gained  no  interest  by  so  doing.     He 
could  not  believe  that  the   man  who 
used  that  argument  believed  it.     What 
had  happened  even  that  day  ?    Could  it 
be    contended    that    the    interest    and 
power  of  England  in  Egypt  had  not 
already  been  increased  by  the  bargain 
which  had  been  made  ?  Let  them,  how- 
ever, go  one  step  further  and  ask  what 
great  complications  were  now  darken- 
ing the  political  horizon  of  the  world. 
Did  anybody  believe  that    Turkey  or 
Egypt  would  remain  what  they  were? 
Would  it  not  have  been  matter  of  great 
lamentation  for  England  to  find  that 
Turkey  had  broken  down;  that  Egypt 
had  lost  a  great  portion  of  her  power, 
and  that  there  existed  a  cabal  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  close  the  Canal  against 
the  passage  of  English  ships.     There- 
fore he  said  that  the  Gt)vemment  took 
advantage  of  a  great  opportunity.  When 
he  was  told  that  only  13  or  14  days  were 
saved  in  a  voyage  to  India  by  means  of 
the  Canal,  he  could  only  suppose  that  a 
man    making    such  a    statement   pos- 
sessed very  little  commercial  knowledge. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  days  involved  a 


turn  in  the  market,  and  this  in  its  turn 
meant  a  great  deal  to  commercial  men. 
They  knew  that  attempts  had  been  made 
to  run  clippers  to  Australia  and  America, 
and  that  danger  to  life  and  property  had 
been  incurred  in  the  endeavour  to  shorten 
the  journey  to  America  by  a  single  day. 
Was  he  to  be  told  then  that  English 
merchants  were  wrong  in  endeavouring 
to  save  a  single  day  between  this  coun- 
try and  America,  and  that  a  difference  of 
a  fortnight,  more  or  less,  in  a  journey 
from  this  country  to  India  was  a  matter 
of  no  importance?    |If  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  them,  the 
Khedive  would  have  sold  his  shares  not 
to  one  person  or  Government,  but  to 
many  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  the 
difficulty  with    which   England    would 
have  had  US  contend  would  have  in- 
creased a    hundred-fold.    They  would 
not  have  been  able  to  trust  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  upon  what  might  happen, 
and  British  commerce  would  have  been 
hindered,  frittered  away,  and  hampered 
by  such  a  state  of  things.    English  com- 
merce would  have  been  driven  again  to 
take  the  old  course  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  instead  of  the  new  one, 
which  had  rendered  so  much  more  easy 
and  certain  the  conveyance  of  British 
commerce  to  India.     Looking  at  the 
question  in  a  broad  light,  and  speaking 
of  it  in  these  few  words,  he  held  himself 
justified  in  saying — for  he  was  of  no 
party,  and  never  had  been — that  in  his 
belief,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  countr}', 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  dealing  with 
the  question  as  Englishmen  and  Mi- 
nisters ought  to  have  done,  had  taken  a 
step  which,  whatever  their  future  course 
might  be,  and  for  however  long  or  short 
a  period  their  tenure  of  office  might 
continue,  would  always  cause  the  world 
to  recollect  the  name  of  him  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  when  this 
purchase    was    initiated    and   carried 
through  Parliament. 

Mr.  LEVESON  -  GOWEE  said,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  (Mr.  Boebuck)  assumed  that 
in  consequence  of  the  step  which  the 
Government  had  taken,  England  had 
virtually  got  possession  of  the  Canal — a 
statement  which  he  (Mr.  Leveson-Gower) 
completely  denied.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
England  had  no  rights  of  property  in  the 
Canal.  All  she  had  bought  was  a  right 
to  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  Canal  19 
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years  hence,  without  any  share  at  all  in 
the  control  of  the  undertaking.  This 
was  all,  with  regard  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  it  was  a 
miserable  proceeding  to  object  to  the 
price  which  had  to  be  paid.  For  him- 
self, he  could  only  say  that  if  the  pur- 
chase were  attended  with  all  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  it,  he  for  one  would 
not  haggle  about  price,  nor  would  he 
even  blame  the  Government  if  they  gave 
for  the  shares  even  more  than  they  were 
worth.  But  in  his  opinion,  when  a  large 
sum  of  money  like  this  was  spent  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  a  little  into  what  that  expendi- 
ture had  been.  This  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence; 
there  was  a  principle  lying  above  it. 
The  Government,  as  had  been  well  said, 
had  engaged  in  two  transaction.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  sought  to  show  that  the 
two  transactions  were  really  one,  when 
he  said  that  when  a  boy  bought  a  knife 
he  bought  the  blade  and  the  handle,  and 
that  the  two  formed  the  knife.  That 
was  true,  but  the  two  transactions  in 
which  the  Government  had  engaged 
were  perfectly  distinct.  They  had 
bought  shares  and  they  had  bought  an 
annuity  from  the  Khedive,  ana  they 
might  have  done  either  without  doing 
the  other.  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  the  property  was 
purchased  below  its  value.  Was  that 
so  ?  It  was  stated  that  the  French  Com- 
pany had  offered  the  Khedive  close  on 
£4,000,000  for  the  shares,  but  he  had 
seem  it  declared  in  a  French  journal  that 
the  sum  was  £3,500,000.  But  the  value 
of  the  shares  which  were  upon  the  open 
market  was  easily  ascertainable.  At 
the  price  of  the  day  when  they  were 
purchased,  £28a-share,  was  £4,928,000; 
but  from  that  sum  must  be  deducted  the 
value  of  the  coupons  (£2,880,000),  which 
would  leave  the  shares  to  be  worth  a 
little  over  £2,000,000.  It  came  then  to 
this,  that  we  had  made  a  loan  to  Egypt 
at  about  7  per  cent.  No  doubt  the 
Khedive  deserved  well  at  the  hands  of 
England.  He  had  given  largely,  not 
perhaps  wisely,  but  certainly  generously, 
towards  the  formation  of  a  Canal  from 
which  England  derived  great  benefit. 
It  was  very  desirable  that  good  relations 
should  contine  to  exist  between  this 
country  and  Egypt ;  but  he  feared  the 
relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor  was 
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not  calculated  to  maintain  a  good  and 
friendly  feeling.  Then  on  the  subject  of 
the  control  we  obtained  by  the  purchase, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  at  all  desirable  that  the  Gt)vemment 
of  England  should  become  a  member  of 
a  company  of  private  individuals,  or  be- 
come liable  to  be  summoned  before  a 
tribunal  of  law  at  the  instance  of 
foreigpiers.  But  as  to  control,  we  had 
none — for  10  votes  were  no  more  valu- 
able them  no  vote  at  all  would  be.  Con- 
trol was  the  only  excuse  that  could  be 
offered  for  the  step  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  excuse  failed  the 
Government ;  for  as  they  had  stated  that 
evening,  they  were  aware  of  the  fact 
when  they  concluded  the  transaction. 
He  did  not  regard  the  question  in  a 
Party  spirit,  and  should  rejoice  if  the 
course  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  tend  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject,  as  it  was  one  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial  interests  of 
India  were  deeply  concerned.  He  re- 
gretted to  hear  the  speech  which  had 
been  delivered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe).  It  was  a  speech 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  was  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  enlarged  upon  the  cost  of 
every  penny  to  be  expended,  but  de- 
liberately ignored  every  pound  that  was 
to  be  gained.  He  had,  however,  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  concluding  sen- 
tences of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  made  grave  charges  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  They  were  in- 
credibly ignorant — they  were  unaccount- 
ably careless.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, however,  did  not  adduce  any 
evidence  in  support  of  those  charges, 
and  candidly  stated  that  if  he  had  not 
substantiated  the  charges  he  made — 
which  he  had  not — then  he  withdrew 
them.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  followed  him  made  a  speech  of  a 
very  different  character,  but  there 
seemed  to  him  to  be  this  fallacy  under- 
lying the  whole  of  his  speech — ^he  argued 
it  as  an  abstract  question.  Now,  the 
question  before  the  House  was  not  an 
abstract  question.  It  was  this — ^were 
the  Government  justified  in  buying  the 
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Khediye's  Bhares.  when,  if  they  did  not 
do  80|  a  French  Company  would  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ghneenwich,  in  moving  the  Adjournment 
on  a  former  night,  had  given  as  a  reaaon 
that  he  was  anxious  to  read  the  Papers 
carefully.  He  had,  however — of  course, 
unintentionally — ^based  his  argument  to- 
night on  a  mis-statement  which  the 
Papers  conclusively  disproved.  Those 
Papers  showed  that  the  most  serious 
complications  had  arisen  between  those 
who  owned  and  those  who  used  the 
Canal,  and  they  set  forth  the  origin  of 
those  complications  and  pointed  to  the 
remedies.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asserted  that  the  condition  of  affairs 
previous  to  the  purchase  was  not  a  bad 
state  of  affairs.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  complica- 
tions £uid  differences  would  be  endless 
as  long  as  the  Canal  remained  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  company,  and  that 
the  remedy  was  to  impart  a  national 
character  to  the  tmdertaking.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  also  remarked  upon 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  British  interests  to  have  the  Suez 
Canal  in  the  hands  of  England  rather 
than  of  Prance.  Had  not  something  of 
a  national  character  been  imparted  to 
the  Canal  by  the  purchase  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  an  interest  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  French  bankers  and  merchants  ? 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Leveson-Gower)  had  ignored  two 
or  three  considerations.  When  the  pur- 
chase was  proposed,  the  first  question 
that  arose  was  what  advantage  we 
should  derive  from  the  purchase,  and,  if 
we  had  to  borrow  money,  at  what  rate 
we  should  borrow  it?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  showed  that  the  Canal 
was  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  anyone 
else,  and  that  we  could  borrow  money 
cheaper  than  anyone  else.  If  the  French 
Company  could  have  borrowed  an  un- 
limited sum  at  4  per  cent  the  House 
might  be  very  confident  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  have  got  these 
shares.  Would  anyone  tell  him  what 
the  value  of  our  coupons  would  be  19 
years  hence?  They  were  £20  shares, 
and  they  now  stood  at  a  premium  of 
£8.  What  made  them  now  worth  £28  ? 
Because  they  were  entitled  to  a  dividend 
they  never  had  earned  before.  Mr.  Eeilly 
had  stated  in  the  Papers  the  primary 
charges  on  the  revenues  of  the  Canal, 


which  were  the  interest  on  the  sinking 
fund  and  the  loans,  and  then  5  per  cent 
upoti  the  capital.  After  that  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  were  to  be  divided  as 
follows: — The  Khedive  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  15  per  cent ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
was  very  anxious  to  know  why  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  buy  those  shares.  The 
promoters  were  entided  to  10  per  cent; 
then  came  2  per  cent  for  administration, 
and  there  remeuned  for  the  shareholders 
71  per  cent.  The  Government  held  44 
per  cent  of  the  total  shares  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  our  proportion  of  the  dividend 
woiild,  therefore,  be  upwards  of  31  per 
cent  19  years  hence.  And  yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asked  why  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  shares  which  were 
only  entitled  to  15  per  cent,  and  which 
would  be  of  no  value  until  10  years 
hence?  Now,  what  was  the  price  of 
these  shares  at  10  per  cent  ?  The  pro- 
moters' shares  were  1,000  in  number, 
and  each  of  them  stood  at  present  at 
the  price  of  £567.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
moters' shares  in  the  aggregate  were 
worth  £567,000,  while  the  value  of  our 
dividend  as  it  stood  was  £1,700,000. 
Although  he  would  not  indulge  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  if  the  earth  re- 
tained its  present  shape,  and  if  the  Suez 
Canal  continued  to  be  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  value  of  our  dividend 
alone,  apart  from  the  interest  upon  our 
shares,  would  be  worth  more,  19  years 
hence,  than  the  £4,000,000  we  had  given 
for  it.  If  the  revenue  only  increased 
2i  per  cent,  that  would  be  the  result ; 
and  the  Qt)vemment  had  not,  therefore, 
in  his  opinion,  made  a  bad  bargain. 
The  right  hon.  Gentlemem  the  Member 
for  Ghreenwich  apprehended  that  Egypt 
would  not  pay  the  5  per  cent.  Assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Khedive  was  imable  to  pay,  and  if  a 
French  Company  had  bought  the  Canal 
it  was  clear  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  10  per  cent,  what  would  our 
position  then  be?  The  whole  of  the 
shares  would  be  in  the  hands  of  France, 
and  complications  between  those  who 
used  and  those  who  controlled  the 
Cansd  would  again  ensue.  Those  dif- 
ferences would  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Khedive  or  the 
Sultan.  The  Sultan  might  have  other 
business  on  hand,  and  the  Khedive 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  his  French 
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creditors,  and  to  whom  should  we  then 
look  ?  The  Government  had  been  asked 
whether  this  purchase  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Eastern  Question.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  had  satisfactorily  settled 
what  might  be  a  very  serious  Western 
question.  The  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Erance  had  never  been  more 
amicable  than  at  the  present  moment; 
but  if  the  whole  of  llie  shares  of  the 
Oanal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Erench,  while  the  persons  who  used  the 
Oanal  were  mainly  English,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  r  It  had  been 
stated  in  the  Papers  laid  upon  the  Table 
that  the  British  Government  would  take 
its  stand  on  the  interests  of  its  naviga- 
tion, which  contributed  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  shipping,  while  the  French 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
Erench  shareholders.  Any  such  com- 
plications which  would  probably  have 
arisen  had  been  averted  by  the  action 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  When 
the  Members  of  the  present  Government 
were  in  Opposition,*  tiiey  were  frequently 
told  that  they  ought  to  be  guided  by 
public  opinion.  Now,  if  ever  there  was 
a  question  on  which  public  opinion  was 
imanimous,  it  was  the  present.  The 
people  of  these  Islands  were  practically 
unanimous.  Foreign  nations  did  not 
object ;  and  the  people  of  India,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  were  equally  in  favour  of 
the  purchase.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  also 
favourable  to  it,  and  no  one  opposed  it 
except  certain  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench.  Although 
some  of  their  criticisms  were  fair,  yet 
there  was  a  latent  hostility  underlying 
those  criticisms  which  would  very  soon 
develop  into  open  attack  if  these  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  could  get  any  support 
jGpom  the  hon.  Members  behind  them. 
He  felt  bound  to  say  that  the  Liberal 
Party  had  evidently  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  this  matter  in  accordance  with  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  described  as 
*'  the  inflammatory  approval  of  the  me- 
tropolitan Press."  With  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  our 
trade  with  India,  he  had  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  assert  that  the 
time  gained  was  only  14  or   15  days. 

gir.  Norwood  :  I  spoke  of  a  steamer.] 
e  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  difference  was 
between  four  and  ten  weeks ;  and  that 
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was,  he  believed,  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  persons.  [Mr.  Nob- 
wood:  The  distance  is  3,500  miles.] 
He  could  not  better  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Suez  Canal  to  India 
than  by  stating  that  a  Bombay  merchant 
recently  sent  home  a  large  quantity  of 
raw  cotton  through  the  Canal.  This 
cotton  was  manufactured  into  cloth  and 
returned  70  days  after  it  had  left  Bom- 
bay. K  the  Suez  Canal  were  closed  it 
would  cause  a  strain  on  our  Indian 
finances  which  it  would  be  very  dificult 
to  meet.  One  point  had  not  been  no- 
ticed, and  it  was  that  at  least  this  trans- 
action did  not  furnish  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  alleged  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government  to  relieve 
the  English  Estimates  at  the  expense  of 
the  Indian  Bevenue.  If  there  was  a 
charge  to  which  the  Indian  Bevenue 
might  have  been  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute, it  was  the  purchase  of  these  shares ; 
and  if  emy  such  request  had  been  made, 
it  would  have  been  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in ;  but  the  Government  acted  in  a 
wiser  spirit,  and  proposed  to  place  no 
portion  of  this  charge  upon  the  Revenue 
of  India.  The  purchase  told  the  world 
that  if  in  the  past  we  had  ignored  the 
advantages  of  the  Canal,  we  had  amply 
condoned  for  our  error,  and  by  this 
judicious  investment  in  an  enterprize 
which  French  skill  and  energy  alone  had 
made  successful,  we  had  formed  a  happy 
combination  which  would  do  much  to- 
wards securing  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted water  way  between  this  country 
and  India. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
would  say  very  little  as  regarded  the 
Canal  shares  pure  and  simple.  A  great 
deal  might  be  said  for  and  against  the 
purchase  ;  but  the  thing  had  been  done, 
the  nation  had  accepted  it,  and  they 
could  not  go  back.  In  fact,  he  for  one 
should  be  sorry  to  put  any  difficulty  in 
the  way.  But  there  was  another  view 
which  had  not  been  touched  upon. 
He  observed  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer spoke  to-night  he  touched 
with  extreme  reserve  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  they  were  to  get  the 
£200,000.  On  a  former  occasion  he 
said  he  was  coming  to  that  subject,  but 
he  never  did  so,  and  that  evening  he 
had  only  touched  very  lightly  upon  it. 
Even  should  it  be  a  loss  to  us,  he 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  should  not  oon- 
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aider  it  a  fatal  argament  against  the 
bargain.  If  the  Government  had  told 
them  the  money  was  paid,  and  they 
might  or  might  not  get  the  £200,000,  he 
should  not  now  put  in  his  worid.  But 
the  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  at- 
tention was  this — that  that  was  the  course 
which  the  Government  had  not  chosen  to 
take.  Theyhadpreferredtoostentatiously 
make  this  matter  a  separate  account,  and 
they  made  their  cre£t  dependent  upon 
the  realization  of  the  money  from  the 
Elhedive,  so  that  they  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  credit  of  the  Khe- 
dive, and  if  that  failed  they  would  be 
discredited.  Allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Cave,  who  had  emit- 
ted certain  platitudes,  but  they  afforded 
no  solution  as  to  where  we  were  to  get 
the  £200,000  from.  If  the  Khedive  re- 
formed his  financial  administration,  then 
it  was  believed  he  might  meet  all  his 
engagements ;  but  he  (Sir  George  Gamp- 
bell)  confessed  that  this  was  a  subject 
with  regard  to  which  he  had  the  greatest 
doubt.  He  not  only  doubted  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  extreme  financisd 
reform  like  this  to  be  achieved  at  once, 
but  he  doubted  whether  the  matter  had 
not  gone  so  far  already  that  the  credit  of 
the  Khedive  could  not  be  saved  by  any 
reform  at  all.  Let  them  look  at  the 
matter  as  one  of  account.  Mr.  Gave 
was  no  doubt  a  very  able  and  respect- 
able Gentleman,  but  he  had  no  special 
knowledge  of  Oriental  finance  which 
would  enable  him  to  tell  them  with  con- 
fidence that  the  Khedive  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  set  his  finances  right.  Now, 
according  to  an  authoritative  statement 
which  had  been  put  forth  and  never 
contradicted,  the  revenue  account  of  the 
Khedive  amounted  to  £10,542,000,  of 
which  £6,300,000  was  set  apart  for  the 
interest  of  the  Debt,  and  £688,000  for 
the  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  These  sums, 
amountingto£7,032,000,left£3,510,000. 
But  of  this  £3,510,000,  two-thirds  was 
not  revenue,  but  land  revenue  which  had 
been  capitalized,  and  in  respect  of  which 
the  payments  would  cease  in  six  years 
from  their  commencement.  This  deduc- 
tion left  but  £1,149,000,  which  could  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  coimtry.  As  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  which  had  been  talked  of, 
it  was  notorious  that  the  Debt  was  in- 
creased faster  than  it  was  reduced. 
Now,  if  India  was  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind,  they  would  not  say  she  was  in  a 


very  solvent  condition;  in  ffiU)t,  they 
would  say  that  she  was  verging  on  bank- 
ruptcy. He  knew  something  of  Oriental 
finance,  and  he  must  say  he  totally  dis- 
believed in  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
revenues  of  Egypt.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  those  revenues  had  been 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  they  were 
enormous  for  such  a  country.  No  doubt 
very  great  works  had  been  carried  out 
principally  in  Said  Pacha's  time  before 
these  debts  were  incurred,  and  Egypt  had 
largely  benefited  by  the  cotton  famine,  the 
same  as  India  did;  but  these  resources 
hadbeen  made  the  most  of,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  could  be  carried  further. 
Some  taxes  were  now  being  kept  up  in 
Egypt  which  had  long  since  been  aban- 
doned in  India.  The  serious  view  of  this 
matter  was  that  the  Government  having 
identified  themselves  with  the  credit  of 
the  Khedive,  he  would  be  bound  to 
raise  the  revenue  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments, and  the  result  of  that  woiUd  be 
that  a  terribly-increased  pressure  would 
be  brought  to  bear  against  the  already 
imhappy  ryots  of  Egypt.  It  was  already 
stated  that  the  Khedive  had  devised  a 
new  tax — the  poll  tax.  If  that  was 
true,  he  could  only  look  upon  it  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  for  in  the  East  a 
poll  tax  had  never  been  added  to  a  land 
tax,  and  he  did  not  think  both  could  be 
raised  in  Egypt.  Let  us  take  our  chance, 
but  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  a  cause 
of  oppression,  and  a  source  of  stock- 
jobbing and  intrigue.  He  had  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
declare  that  the  purchase  was  not  with 
a  view  to  war,  but  some  hints  seemed  to 
point  to  the  possibility  of  war.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  we  were  a 
great  Mediterranean  Power,  and  a  great 
Asiatic  Power,  maintaining  a  chain  of 
fortresses  from  England  to  India.  The 
distance  between  the  two  countries  was 
upwards  of  6,000  miles,  and  as  the 
fortresses  were  only  three — Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Aden — the  average  distance 
between  them  was  2,000  miles.  That 
was  rather  a  loose  kind  of  chain.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  hint 
that  the  Ganal  might  become  another 
link ;  but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
in  case  of  war  we  could  carry  on  our 
commerce  by  the  aid  of  such  a  chain  of 
fortresses  through  the  Mediterranean. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  said,  that  at 
the  beg^ning  of  last  Session  he  ventured 
to  state  his  apprehension  that  foreign 
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affairs  were  depicted  in  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  with  a  somewhat  too 
rose-coloured  a  pencil — that  though  the 
different  Governments  might,  and  with 
truth,  express  their  good  feeling  to- 
wards us,  still,  that  among  themselves, 
the  relations  of  the  Continental  Powers 
were  by  no  means  of  so  assuring  and 
placid  a  character.  When  he  thus  gave 
expression  to  his  misgivings,  he  little 
thought  that  so  short  a  time  would  so 
amply  confirm  them.  Scarce  a  twelve- 
month had  passed  away,  and  how  did 
Europe  stand  now?  Why,  upon  the 
magazine  of  a  charged  mine,  which 
might  be  fired  at  any  moment  by  the 
passion  or  caprice  of  one  or  two  tribes 
of  semi-barbarous  mountaineers;  and 
they  might  be  assured  that,  when  this 
mine  did  explode,  it  would  topple  over 
one,  if  not  two,  of  the  most  extensive 
Empires  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
It  was  in  view  of  such  a  catastrophe  that 
he  hailed  with  joy  the  bold  and  sagacious 
action  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
hailed  this  action  of  the  Government  not 
BO  much  on  account  of  any  commercial 
advantages — ^though  they  were  beyond 
price — but  because  it  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  would  not  allow  the 
affairs  of  the  East  to  be  arranged  to  our 
detriment — that  we  would  not  suffer  the 
portals  of  Asia  to  be  closed  against  us, 
and  last,  but  greatest,  that  no  European 
military  Power  should  post  itself  be- 
tween us  and  the  mighty  dominions, 
both  foreign  and  English,  which  we  held 
in  India  and  Australasia.  He  felt  con- 
fident that  Englishmen  of  all  classes 
would  rejoice  that  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment, which  two  years  ago  was 
returned  by  acclamation  to  supersede 
a  Cabinet  as  timorous  in  its  foreign 
policy  as  it  was  aggressive  and  dangerous 
amongst  ourselves  and  our  valued  insti- 
tutions, was  taking  an  attitude  in  foreigpi 
affairs  which  would  make  the  honour 
and  influence  of  England  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  the  people  of  England  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  what  had  been 
done  with  unanimous  approval — the 
hon.  Gentlemen  the  Members  for  Hack- 
ney excepted — and  the  manner  of  effect- 
ing it  had  been  worthy  of  the  measure 
itself.  We  had  given  no  just  cause  of 
offence  to  anyone.  We  had  no  sinister 
motives.  Our  possessions  were  abundant, 
and  we  coveted  no  man's  gold,  silver,  or 
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lands;  and  with  our  goodwill  there 
should  be  no  war.  Nevertheless,  the 
times  looked  ominous,  and  an  anecdote 
occurred  to  him  regarding  this  very  land 
of  Egypt,  which  might  not  be  without 
its  significance.  At  Ashraf,  Kait  Bey, 
the  &mous .  Circassian  Sultan  of  the 
Mamelukes,  when  told  that  Tamerlane — 
who  had  just  overthrown  the  Ottoman 
Turks  £uid  taken  the  Sultan  Bazezid 
prisoner,  intended  to  invade  Egypt, 
said — **  I  don't  care  two  aspers  for  ike 
Eipohach  cripple;  let  him  come  and 
entangle  his  hordes  amongst  the  branches 
and  canal  of  the  Nile,  and  I  and  my 
Mamelukes  will  soon  give  a  good  account 
of  them.  I  don't  fear  him,  but  I  will 
tell  you  whom  I  do  fear.  It  is  those 
who  will  come  by  sea,  and  bring  a  heavy 
artillery  with  them."  This  hint  might 
not  be  without  its  use  in  the  proximate 
future  of  that  country. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
held  that  the  policy  of  purchasing  ikeoe 
shares  was  one  question,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  money  was  obtained  for  that 
purchase  was  another.  He  did  not  think 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been 
sufficiently  directed  to  the  latter  point, 
and  on  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words.  With  reference  to  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  it  was  impossible  to  get  up 
any  real  debate.  The  coimtry  itsdf  had 
never  debated  the  question — it  was  a 
matter  of  feeling,  not  of  judgment.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  many  of  the  news- 
papers had  ever  considered  into  what 
complications  we  might  eventually  be 
thrown  in  consequence  of  this  purchase. 
Even  the  warning  voice  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister  had  failed  to  produce  its  usual 
effect  in  warning  the  House.  The  mode 
in  which  the  money  had  been  provided 
for  meeting  this  purchase  was,  he 
thought,  discreditable  to  the  country. 
If  the  Government  required  to  raise 
£1,000,000— and  that  was  all  that  was 
required  in  the  first  instance  —  they 
ought  to  have  taken  the  Governor, 
Deputy  Governor,  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  into  council,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  2J-  per  cent  commission, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  sum  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  other  banks  of  London, 
without  any  commission  whatever.  At 
that  very  time  money  was  lent  to  the 
Bank  of  Englai^d  by  Joint  Stock  Banks 
for  IJ  per  cent,  and  that  the  word 
commission  should  be  mentioned  at  all 
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in  these  days  in  oonneotion  with  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  nation  was 
in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  and 
humiliating.  There  would  have  been 
ample  time  between  the  payment  of 
£1,000,000  and  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding the  remainder  of  the  money  to 
caU  Parliament  together;  and  if  Par- 
liament had  ratified  the  bargain,  the 
other  part  of  the  money  would  have 
been  granted  in  the  regular  Constitu- 
tional way.  It  would  not  redoimd  to  the 
reputation  of  England,  when  this  ques- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's 
shares  had  lost  some  of  the  false  glare 
which  at  present  surroimded  and  ob- 
scured it,  to  find,  as  all  would  then  ad- 
mitted, that  no  necessity  whatever  existed 
for  England  having  to  raise  money  at 
the  same  rate  as  Egypt  herself  was 
compelled  to  pay  for  loans. 

Mr,  LATNQ-  said,  he  did  not  approve 
the  commission,  not  because  of  its 
amount,  but  because  it  was  paid  by  the 
wrong  party — the  British  Government, 
instead  of  ihe  Khedive.  Of  course,  the 
Government  could  have  gone  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  borrowed  the 
money  at  4  per  cent,  or  thereabouts, 
without  any  commission ;  but  the  essence 
of  this  transaction  was  that  there  was  a 
certain  element  of  risk  in  it;  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  in  a  position  to  do  it 
directly,  and  they  probably  ascertained 
that  the  Bank  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
advance  the  money.  But  his  chief  rea- 
son for  rising  now  was  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  many  years  ago  supported 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Eoebuck)  when  he  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  influence  of 
England  ought  not  to  be  exerted  against 
the  Suez  Canal.  He  felt  strongly  now, 
as  then,  that  the  English  Government 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  in 
opposing  that  great  international  im- 
provement, in  which,  if  completed,  she 
was  sure  to  have  the  largest  share.  He 
therefore  heartily  approved  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  purchasing  those 
shares.  He  was  anxious  it  should  be 
felt  that,  notwithstanding  some  micro- 
scopic criticism,  the  coimtry  at  large, 
and  the  Liberal  Party  in  general,  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  sdtered  the 
opinion  at  first  entertained  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  deliberately  approved  or  the 
measure.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
this  as  merely  a  little  Vestry  question — 
a  question  of  purchasing  the  tolls  over  a 
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bridge  or  at  a  toll-bar.  It  was  impos- 
sible, also,  to  take  an  isolated  view  of 
the  matter.  When  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment joined  in  recommending  Count 
Andrassy's  Note  to  the  Porte,  that  was 
a  policy  entirely  different  from  the  policy 
acted  upon  in  former  years.  The  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  Turkey  led  to  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  Egypt,  and  that  obliged 
the  Khedive  to  hawk  about  his  shares. 
A  French  Company  was  on  the  point  of 
purchasing  them,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  to  decide  promptly  on  the 
line  of  policy  it  would  adopt.  The  main 
reason  why  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
hailed  with  such  unanimous  approv^ 
the  first  annoimcement  of  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  was  because  they  saw  in 
it  a  pledge  that  we  had  broken  finally 
with  our  old  policy  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, £uid  that  we  recognized  the  fact 
that,  in  preserving  our  communication 
with  India,  our  great  and  paramount 
interest  lay  in  Egypt  rather  than  in 
Turkey.  It  was  brecUdng  with  that  old 
and  detestable  policy  which  consisted  in 
bolstering  up  that  barbarous  Power, 
Turkey,  whether  right  or  wrong,  whe- 
ther against  forei^  aggression  or  legi- 
timate internal  discontent.  It  was  our 
old  policy  to  secure  a  way  across  the 
Isthmus  by  influencing  Turkey  rather 
than  Egypt.  The  country  would  hear 
with  delight  that  we  were  no  longer 
going  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  sup- 
porting Turkey  at  all  hazards,  emd  that 
we  had  transferred  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  our  political  action  in  the  East  &om 
Constantinople  to  Cairo.  The  coimtry 
had  approved  of  the  purchase,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  under  the  pre- 
sent Government  England  was  prepared 
to  take  her  stand  firmly  and  to  rely  upon 
herself  in  Eastern  matters.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Gbeen- 
wich  had  sneered  at  the  action  of  the 
Government  as  being  a  spirited  policy 
that  always  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Press  which  delighted  in  complica- 
tions. [Mr.  Gladstone  dissented.]  Well, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
said  so,  somebody  else  had.  He  entirely 
approved  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion if  it  meant  that  England  should 
not  mix  herself  up  in  every  petty  diplo- 
matic squabble  that  occurred  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  she  should  not  assert 
that  she  was  in  the  right  when  she  knew 
that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  she 
should  not  humiliate  herself  by  inte^- 
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and  preacliing  to  foraigii  naiioiu 
when  ehe  was  not  prepared  to  back  her 
opinion  bj  arms,  as  she  had  done  in  the 
cases  of  Poland  and  Denmark.  The 
policy  of  non-intervention  had  been 
pushed  to  an  extreme  by  those  who  had 
either  an  abhorrence  of  war  or  were  in 
faTonr  of  a  rigid  economy  in  the  finances, 
and  had  led  foreign  nations  to  believe 
that  we  intended  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  taking  part  in  Continental  affairs, 
because  we  were  separated  from  the 
Continent  by  "  the  little  silver  streak." 
Bach  a  view  was  contrary  to  the  feeling 
of  the  nation,  which  was  willing  to  back 
its  real  interests  by  arms  and  by  treasure. 
The  step,  therefore,  taken  by  the  (Jo- 
Temment  had  been  a  timely  one,  inas- 
much as  it  removed  any  such  impression. 
At  the  same  time,  we  had  no  selfish  mo- 
tive, but  wished  to  make  the  Cansd  an 
international  afiair,  open  to  all  the 
world.  All  the  criticism  that  had  been 
exercised  bad  failed  to  get  rid  of  the 
g^eat  fact  that  by  the  possession  of  these 
shares  the  influence  of  England  in  re- 
gard to  any  complications  that  might 
arise  on  Eastern  Questions  would  be 
very  greatly  strengthened.  As  to  the 
power  of  voting,  he  agreed  with  what 
had  been  said,  that  m  these  matters 
shares  were  weighed,  not  counted.  He 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  him- 
self as  a  director  of  public  companies, 
and  he  must  say  that  tne  knowledge  that 
such  a  large  interest  as  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  shares  was  held  by  one  party, 
would  weigh,  and  ought  to  weigh,  very 
materially  in  any  decision  the  Board  of 
Directors  might  come  to  on  points  of 
policy.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  any 
conference  regarding  the  direction  of 
the  Canal,  England  would  stand  in  a 
much  better  position  than  if  other  na- 
tions could  say — "You  opposed  it  as 
long  as  you  could,  and  you  have  never 
moved  a  finger  to  help  it."  In  an  ex- 
treme case  we  might  even  split  up  the 
shares  in  order  to  get  a  larger  voting 
power.  He  trusted  some  arrangement 
would  be  made  for  buying  up  the  inte- 
rests of  the  other  shareholders  at  an 
equitable  price,  and  making  it  an  inter- 
national concern.  If  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  not  taken  the  shares  the 
French  Company  would  have  made  an 
arrangement  to  distribute  them  in  the 
French  market,  and  if  the  shares  had 
got  into  French  hands  the  opportunity 
would  have  been  lost,  and  in  case  of 
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future  oompliaitiona  the  Freneh  Govezs- 
ment  woola  have  had  preesure  put  upoa 
it  to  take  up  a  position  antagonistic  to 
the  English  Ck)vemment,  which  mi^it 
have  led  to  serious  quarrels.  He  gave 
his  warm  and  entire  approval  to  the 
purchase  of  the  shares ;  but  there  were 
some  questions  incidental  to  it  which  he 
could  not  so  entirely  approve.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  shares  involved  England  in 
no  responsibility  beyond  the  risk  of 
losing  a  few  thousands  a-year ;  but  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Cave's  mission  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson,  it 
was  veiy  different.  They  were  gentle- 
men of  such  eminence  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  by 
sending  them  out  to  Egypt  we  were  in- 
curring a  certain  amount  of  moral  re- 
sponsibilityin  regard  to!E^;yptian  finance. 
If  an  adverse  report  was  made,  or  if 
Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  should  not  stay,  the 
consequence  must  be  most  prejudicial 
to  the  credit  of  our  ally.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reports  were  favourable, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  stayed,  could  we  avoid 
incurring  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility towards  parties  who,  on  the 
strength  of  those  circumstances,  ad- 
vanced money  ?  That,  however,  was  a 
matter  which  might  be  discussed  here- 
after. In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 
shares,  he  had  no  hesitation  or  mis- 
giving, and  for  the  step  they  had  taken 
he  tendered  his  cordial  thanks  to  the 
Gt)vemment. 

The  Mabqttbss  of  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  it  is  evident  from  the  tenour  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  on 
this  side  as  well  as  on  the  other  side 
that  the  Vote  will  be  agreed  to,  and  I 
see  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that 
the  debate  should  terminate  this  even- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  believe  there  will  be 
other  opportunities  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion can  be  discussed,  and  I  think  that 
to-morrow,  when  the  discussion  of  this 
evening  is  considered  by  hon.  Members 
of  the  House,  and  is  read  throughout 
the  country,  there  will  be  a  very  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  for  the  first 
time  this  act  of  the  Government  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  that  the  other  side,  as  well  as  the  side 
favourable  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  at  last  been  placed  before  the 
country.  It  was  probably  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  follow- 
ing immediately  such  a  speech  as  was 
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delivered  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  could  give  that 
speech  a  complete  answer;  but  I  think 
that  the  House  and  the  coimtry  will  feel 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  hasadked  many 
questions  which  as  yet  have  received 
no  answer  whatever,  and  which  ought, 
before  this  question  is  finally  disposed 
of,  to  receive  full  emd  categorical  replies, 
and,  if  possible,  answers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  g^ve  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  my  right  hon.  Friend  put  to 
him  upon  such  subjects  as  these — ^he 
gave  him  no  answer  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  precedent  for  the  employment  of 
a  private  firm  in  such  a  transaction  as 
this.  He  g^ve  him  no  answer  as  to  the 
amount  of  speculation  which  it  was  alleged 
had  occurred  in  the  Canal  and  in  Egyptian 
stock  before  the  public  annoimcement 
of  the  transaction.  He  gave  him  no 
answer  to  the  question  wlach  he  raised 
as  to  the  unnecessary  and  imreasonable 
amount,  as  he  represented,  of  the  com- 
mission to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Eothschild 
on  this  transaction.  He  g^ve  him  no 
answer  with  reference  to  the  reason 
which  induced  the  Government  having 
eagerly  bought  these  shares,  without 
being  entitled  to  dividends  or  to  vote — 
he  gave  him  no  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  the  reason  why  the  same  Govern- 
ment positively,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice,  refused  the  offer  of  the  Khedive's 
15  per  cent  shares.  He  gave  him  no 
answer  to  the  question  what  were  the 
probabilities  and  the  grounds  of  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  receive  5  per  cent 
guarantee  from  the  Khedive.  He  gave 
no  answer  to  the  question  why,  for  19 
years,  there  should  be  such  a  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  Government 
and  that  of  the  other  ordinary  share- 
holders of  the  Caned.  Finally,  and  most 
important  of  all,  he  gave  no  answer  to 
the  arg^ument  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
which  was  that  we  had  exchanged  a  well- 
defined  position — a  position  in  which  we 
stood  at  an  advantage,  and  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  a  strong  one — and  had 
substituted  for  it  a  precarious  position 
which  could  scarcely  by  any  means  be  a 
stronger  one  than  that  which  we  had 
abandoned,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
prove  to  be  a  much  weaker  one.  I  have 
said  that  the  vote  we  are  about  to  come 
to  willprobably  be  a  unanimous  one.  lam 
not  going  to  enter  into  the  discussion  whe- 
ther technically  it  is  competent  for  us  to 
repudiate  the  transaction  of  the  Govern- 


ment or  not.  That  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  discussion;  but  I  conceive  that 
were  the  objections  to  this  measure  ten 
times  stronger  than  represented  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  were  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it  ten  times  more 
doubtful  than  they  would  seem  to  be,  the 
House  would  not  repudiate  such  a  trans- 
action as  this,  deliberately  entered  into 
by  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
coimtiy,  empowered  as  it  is  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  coimtry,  and  which  has 
acted  upon  its  responsibility.  But  I  am 
quite  willing  to  go  further.  I  will  admit 
mit  that  if  flie  House  were  free— techni- 
cally it  is  free,  but  practically  it  is  not 
free  at  this  moment — it  would  probably 
ratify,  if  not  imanimously,  at  all  events 
by  a  very  large  majority,  the  action  of 
the  Government.  I  am  not  able,  per- 
haps, to  appreciate  so  fully  as  hon.  (Jen- 
tlemen  opposite  the  reasons  which  would 
induce  the  House  to  take  that  course ; 
but  I  have  always  thought — and  upon 
the  first  opportunity  which  I  had  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
public  said — that,  looking  at  the  matter 
rrom  a  political  point  of  view,  there  was 
a  great  deed  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
course  which  the  Government  had  taken. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  reply  to  me  the 
other  night,  said  he  did  not  know  that 
the  Eastern  Question  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  and  he  declined 
to  reply  to  the  question  I  put,  whether 
the  transaction  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  or  not  ?  But  it  seemed  to  me 
then,  and  seems  to  me  still,  that,  look- 
ing at  the  state  of  things  in  Turkey  at 
the  time  when  the  Government  made 
that  public  declaration,  it  was  an  un- 
mistakable declaration,  stronger  than 
could  be  made  in  any  despatch,  that, 
whatever  might  be  decided  by  the  Ghreat 
Powers  of  Europe  as  to  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  Turkish  dominions,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  aware  of  the 
great  interest  this  country  has  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  security  of  our  communica- 
tions with  our  Indian  possessions,  and 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  abandon 
those  interests,  but  rather  disposed  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  them.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  a  de- 
claration such  as  that,  made  in  deed  and 
not  in  word,  was  not  inopportune ;  and 
if  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  corresponded  with  their  action, 
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then  a  great  deal  miglit  hare  been  said 
in  its  favour.  But  the  Government  have 
since  then  done  everything  they  could 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  that  action.  The 
speeches  and  despatches  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as 
the  speeches  of  Sie  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  this  House,  have,  every 
one  of  them,  entirely  ignored  what  may 
be  called  the  political  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  dwelt  almost  entirely  on  the 
supposed  advantages  which  are  to  be 
acquired  in  the  management  of  the 
Cansd  itself,  and  the  disadvantages 
which  it  is  supposed  we  are  avoiding  by 
the  step  that  has  been  taken.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  now  open  to  the  Government 
to  say,  as  was  said  the  other  day,  that 
Lord  Derby,  when  speaking  at  Edin- 
burgh, gave  only  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  the  Government  to 
enter  into  this  transaction,  because  we 
have  on  this  point  the  authority  of  Lord 
Derby,  as  to  what  was  meant,  not  only 
in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  but  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Lyons.  Lord  Lyons 
was  therein  instructed  to  acquaint  the 
French  Government  that  the  desire  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  that  the 
Khedive  should  keep  his  shares.  That 
view  has  been  repeated  since,  and,  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  been  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  buy  the  shares ;  and, 
therefore,  they  still  represent  the  pro- 
ceeding as  one  that  was  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity,  and  not  one  that  they 
adopted  from  any  deliberate  conviction 
of  its  political  expediency.  Every  de- 
claration of  that  kind,  in  my  opinion, 
weakens  the  political  significance  of  the 
transaction — the  aspect  of  it  to  which, 
as  I  have  said,  the  greatest  importance 
ought  to  be  attached.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  declined  the  other  night  to 
discuss  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war — that  is 
to  say,  he  declined  to  take  Parliament 
into  his  confidence  on  the  subject.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  conceive  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Colleagues  have 
formed  their  opinion  of  what  would 
happen  in  the  eventuality  which  I  have 
indicated.  This  is  one  of  those  questions 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  discussed. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  there 
are  any  English  interests  that  would 
suffer  from  its  premature  discussion  at 
this  moment,  I  certainly  would  not  seek 
to  induce  the  Government  to  discuss  it 
prematurely ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that 
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eveiy  Government  and  every  statesman 
in  Europe  has  not  fully  considered  what 
position  this  Canal  would  occupy  in  time 
of  war,  and  what  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive  in  regard 
to  its  neutrality.  I  cannot  think,  there- 
fore, that  a  full  and  frank  exposition  to 
the  House  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject  could  possibly  give 
any  impression  to  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  Although  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  refused  to  discuss 
what  would  be  done  in  time  of  war,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  hint,  as  has  already 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  that  we  were  in  possession  of 
a  chain  of  fortresses  between  England 
and  Bombay ;  and  he  led  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Suez  Canal  he  would  in  some  way  add 
another  link  to  that  chain.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  too  soon  or  too  clearly 
understood  by  the  coimtry  that  the  pos- 
session of  these  shares,  as  far  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Government,  and  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  at  present  to  see,  gives 
us  no  advantage  whatever  in  time  of 
war ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  use 
made  of  the  Canal,  or  whatever  its 
position  in  time  of  peace,  in  time  of  war 
the  Company  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to  that  use  or  to  that  posi- 
tion, which  is  a  question  to  be  entirely 
decided  either  by  the  relative  strength 
of  the  belligerents,  or  by  the  action  of 
the  Sultan  or  of  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt. 
We  are  in  possession  now,  I  presume, 
at  least  of  the  views  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  purchase  in 
time  of  peace.  We  have  been  told  much 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Company,  and 
which  have  only  been  overcome  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Khedive,  and  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  that  inter- 
position of  the  Khedive  was  prompted 
by  his  position  as  a  shareholder.  Now, 
I  cannot  find  in  these  Papers  any  warrant 
or  authority  whatever  for  the  statement. 
The  Khedive,  if  he  was  interested  as  a 
shareholder,  was  interested  in  the  same 
way  and  on  the  same  side  as  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  the  other  shareholders.  He 
did  not  interfere  as  a  shareholder,  he 
interfered  at  the  direction  of  the  Sultan, 
at  the  instigation  of  other  Powers,  as 
Sovereign ;  and  his  position  as  Sovereigpi 
is — as  Lord  Derby  has  pointed  out — not 
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in  the  sligbtest  degree  affected  by  the 
sale  of  his  shares.  In  his  despatch  to 
Major  General  Stanton,  dated  Decem- 
ber 6,  1875,  Lord  Derby  wrote  thus — 

"  You  will,  moreover,  explain  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  regard  as  a  violation 
of  the  Firman  of  the  Porte,  and  as! inconsistent 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  any 
act  of  the  Khedive  dispossessing  himself  in  any 
manner  of  the  control  over  the  Suez  Canal  whicn 
has  been  secured  to  his  Highness  by  the  Com- 
pany's concessions  and  statutes,  and  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Porte." 

Therefore,  on  the  6th  of  December  the 
view  of  the  Government  was  that  the 
territorial  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Khedive 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  degree 
as  when  he  was  a  shareholder.  The  Go- 
vernment have  failed,  as  I  hnmbly  think, 
to  show  that  by  the  purchase  of  these 
shares  they  have  added  in  any  way  what- 
ever to  the  security  which  we  possessed 
before  in  the  possible  intervention  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  Khedive.  It  is  perfectly 
dear  that  the  position  we  occupy  now  is, 
in  fact,  rather  weaker  than  it  was  before. 
As  the  greatest  commercial  State  making 
use  of  die  Canal,  we  had  before  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Company.  But  now,  by 
entering  as  shareholders  into  the  Com- 
pany we  have  taken  up  a  different  posi- 
tion. We  have  accepted,  as  we  are  told,  a 
representation  of  three  members  on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Canal.  There- 
fore, we  are  going  to  attempt  in  some 
way  or  other  to  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  Company  from  the  inside,  instead 
of  the  outside,  as  hitherto.  Supposing 
our  attempt  be  unsuccessful,  as  it  may 
and  probably  will  be,  I  ask  the  House 
whether  we  shall  be  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  appeal  to  the  Khedive  or  the 
Sultan  to  require  the  Company  to  fulfil 
its  obligations?  An  analogous  case  is 
familiar  to  hon.  Members.  A  Committee 
of  this  House  discussing  a  Private  Bill 
pays  every  attention  to  the  representa- 
tives of  private  parties  whose  interests 
may  be  concerned ;  but  I  believe  no  ac- 
count is  ever  taken  by  Committees  of 
the  representatives  of  a  minority  of 
shareholders  who  complain  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority.  The  Government 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  placed  us  in 
the  position  of  a  minority  of  share- 
holders, whose  views  will  be  overruled 
by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Company, 


and  we  have  so  far  weakened  our  posi- 
tion as  independent  parties  appealing 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  Company's 
engagements.  The  right  hon.  GenUe- 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  laid  great  stress  on  the  dangers 
which  we  have  avoided  by  preventing 
these  shares  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  others.  Other  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House  have  also 
taken  up  the  same  view ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  we  have  run  any  such  great 
risk  as  appears  to  weigh  on  the  mind  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Had  the 
shares  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
body  or  some  individuals  independent  of 
French  influence — that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
fluence of  M.  de  Lesseps — that  certainly 
would  not  have  been  prejudicial  to  our 
interests.  The  very  worst  case  that 
could  have  occurred  was  that  the  shares 
should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  French 
proprietors,  who  would  have  thrown 
in  their  influence  with  M.  de  Lesseps. 
But  even  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  so  alarming  a  contingency  as  it  does 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  at  this  moment  predominant 
in  the  management  of  the  Canal,  and  so 
long  as  he  holds  the  influence  he  at  pre- 
sent wields,  and  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  shareholders,  a  few  votes  less  or 
more  for  M.  de  Lesseps  under  these  cir- 
cumstances appears  to  me  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence.  Let  us  consider  now  for 
a  moment  the  dictum  that  as  the  holders 
of  two-fifths  of  the  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany, we  must  necessarily  have  a  corre- 
sponding influence  in  its  management. 
I  admit  that  in  ordinary  enterprizes  a 
shareholder  with  only  the  same  vote  as 
other  shareholders  may,  nevertheless, 
have  a  greater  moral  and  indirect  in- 
fluence than  they  when  he  has  large  in- 
terests which  agree  with  theirs.  But  I 
can  easily  conceive  a  case  in  which  a 
large  capitalist  who  has  numerous  other 
undertakings  of  far  greater  importance 
to  him  than  his  shares  in  a  certain  com- 
mercial enterprize  maybe  a  large  share- 
holder and  yet  exert  no  more  influence 
than  attaches  to  the  bare  number  of  his 
shares,  simply  because  the  other  share- 
holders are  aware  that  his  interest  is  not 
the  same  as  their  own.  That  appears  to 
me  to  be  our  case  in  the  present  instance, 
for  it  must  be  evident  to  all  the  other 
shareholders  of  the  Cansd  that  our  chief 
interest  is  not,  like  theirs,  to  make  the  con- 
cern a  profitable  one.  Our  position  with 
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regard  to  the  Canal  is  very  diflterent 
from  theirs.  We  are  looking  upon  it  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it 
is  regarded  by  the  other  shareholders, 
and  so  long  as  we  cannot  overbear  them 
with  our  votes  I  do  not  see  how  we  shall 
gain  any  influence  by  the  large  number 
of  shfires  wo  have  purchased.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  more  satisfactory  answer  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  purchase  of  these  shares. 
Besides,  with  regard  to  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Cave,  the  Government  have  not 
given  the  House  all  the  information 
which  would  have  been  desirable,  or 
given  any  answerto  the  objections  raised 
against  the  mission  itself.  It  is  true  we 
are  not  directly  called  upon  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  subject  to-night, 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  the  two  events.  Both  in 
Papers  which  have  been  published 
and  in  speeches  which  have  been  deli- 
vered, an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal  cmd  Mr.  Cave's  mission  to 
Egypt  are  not  in  the  least  connected 
with  each  other.  But  when  the  Go- 
vernment on  one  day,  or  on  two  suc- 
cessive days,  comes  to  two  important  de- 
cisions affecting  the  same  country,  it  is 
at  least  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  them.  How 
does  the  matter  stand  ?  It  appears  to 
me  to  stand  in  this  way.  In  the  pay- 
ment of  the  £4,000,000  I  maintain  we 
have  entered  on  a  double  transax^tion ; 
we  have  purchased  the  reversion  of  cer- 
tain shares,  and  we  have  lent  a  certain 
sum  to  the  Khedive.  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  the  transaction.  It  is  perfectly  le- 
gitimate. At  the  same  time  we  sent,  out 
a  special  mission  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Khedive,  which  we  know 
have  been  for  some  time  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition.  Well,  what  is  the 
obvious  inference  to  be  derived  from 
this?  That  a  financial  intervention  of 
some  kind  or  another  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Khedive  is,  or  was,  contemplated  by 
the  Government.  Such  an  action  had 
very  properly  been  characterized  as  mis- 
chievous and  absurd.  The  result  has 
been  what  was  expected.  Mr.  Cave 
has  gone  out ;  he  has  been  at  work ;  he 
has  examined  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Khedive.  With  what  result? 
Has  he  been  able  to  inform  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  of  the  kind  of  assistance  wanted 
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by  the  Khedive,  or  the  nature  of  the 
appointment  that  would  be  offered  to 
the  gentlemem  that  would  be  sent  out  ? 
No ;  but  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  has  gone 
out  with  undefined  powers  and  position, 
constituting  himself  a  second  mission, 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  appoint- 
ment and  to  exercise  his  own  judgment. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  proposes  to 
himself  exactly  those  points  which  Mr. 
Cave  was  to  find  out  for  the  Government. 
I  cannot  help  thinlcing  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  fufi  history  of  Mr. 
Cave's  mission  has  not  been  laid  before 
us,  and  that  financial  intervention  may 
still  be  contemplated  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Khedive.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  harm  is  there  in  that  intervention? 
There  is  this  harm.  Either  the  Govern- 
ment has  seriously  intended  to  involve 
this  country  in  vast  liabilities  which  it 
is  not  disposed  to  undertake,  or  else  it 
has  placed  the  country  in  a  position 
which  redounds  neither  to  its  credit 
nor  reputation.  We  all  know  what 
the  person  who  unnecessarily  interferes 
in  the  business  of  other  people  meets 
with;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  per- 
son who  thus  interferes  who  is  possessed 
of  vast  resources,  and  who,  after  he  has 
interfered  and  raised  high  expectations, 
steadily  refuses  to  move  one  of  his 
fingers  to  help  those  with  whom  he  has 
meddled?  This  is  not  the  position  in 
which  the  Gt>vemment  ought  to  be 
placed,  and  the  Government  either  has 
involved  us  in  great  liabilities,  or  it  has 
placed  us  in  a  false  and  humiliating 
position. 

Me.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  although,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord,  we  are  going 
to  give  a  imanimous  vote,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  discussion  of  this 
evening  at  least  has  proved  one  result. 
It  has  shown,  in  a  manner  about  which 
neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the 
country  can  make  any  mistake,  that  had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  been  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country,  the  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal  would  not  have  been  purchased. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  nume- 
rous observations  upon  the  Yote  before 
the  House,  has  divided  them  under  two 
heads — what  he  calls  the  operation  and 
the  policy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
found  great  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
the  operation;  and  though  that  is  not 
the  more  important  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness,  and  tiiough  it  is  one  which  I 
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ooiild  haye  wished  to  refrain  from 
touching,  from  the  personal  details  that 
must  be  involyed  necessarily  in  such  a 
discussion,  still  as  the  question  has  been 
not  only  noticed  by  the  two  right  hon. 
critics  of  the  eyening,  but  by  some  who 
followed  them,  I  have  no  wish  to  avoid 
it,  and  I  certainly  shall  encounter  that 
question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
defies  me  to  produce  an  instance  of  a 
Ministry  negotiating  witt  a  private  firm. 
Well,  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  be  in  error.  [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
Those  were  not  at  all  my  words.]  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  all  on  this  side  under 
the  impression  that  those  were  the 
words.  I  listened  attentively  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  the  topic.  I  was 
only  going  to  say  that  I  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement;  but  I  con- 
ceive it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter before  us,  which  is  of  an  imprece- 
dented  character,  as  I  was  going  to 
show.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  found 
great  fault  with  the  amount  of  the  com- 
mission which  has  been  charged  by  the 
Messrs.  Bothschild  and  admitted  by  the 
Government ;  and,  indeed,  both  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  took  the 
pains  to  calculate  what  was  the  amount 
of  interest  which  it  was  proposed  the 
Messrs.  Bothschild  should  receive  on 
account  of  their  advance  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  both  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  15 
per  cent ;  but  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise that  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen, 
Doth  of  whom  have  filled  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of 
whom  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, should  have  shown  by  their  ob- 
servations such  a  lamentable  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which 
large  amounts  of  capital  are  commanded 
when  the  Government  of  a  country  may 
desire  to  possess  them  imder  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  we  appealed  to  the 
House  in  question.  I  deny  altogether 
that  the  commission  charged  by  the 
Messrs.  Bothschild  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  interest  on  the  advance ;  nor 
can  I  suppose  that  two  riffht  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen so  well  acquainted  with  finance 
as  the  Member  for  Greenwich  and  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
can  really  believe  that  there  is  in 
this  oountty  anyone  who  has  £4,000,000 
lying  idle  at  his  bankers.  Yet  one 
would  suppose,  from  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 


for  Greenwich,  that  such  is  the  as- 
sumption on  which  he  has  formed  his 
opinion  in  this  matter.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, I  may  observe,  not  only  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  probability,  of  our  hav- 
ing immediately  to  advance  the  whole 
£4,000,000  was  anticipated.  And  how 
was  this  £4,000,000  to  be  obtained? 
Only  by  the  rapid  conversion  of  securi- 
ties to  the  same  amount.  Well,  I  need 
not  tell  anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  such  affairs  that  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  securities  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000,000  C8U1  never  be  effected  without 
loss,  and  sometimes  considerable  loss ; 
and  it  is  to  guard  against  risk  of  that 
kind  that  a  commission  is  asked  for 
before  advances  are  made  to  a  Govern- 
ment. In  this  case,  too,  it  was  more 
than  probable  that,  after  paying  the 
first  £1,000,000,  following  the  signature 
of  the  contract,  £2,000,000  further  might 
be  demanded  in  gold  the  next  day. 
Fortunately  for  the  Messrs.  Bothschild 
they  were  not ;  but,  if  they  had,  there 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  a 
great  disturbance  in  the  Money  Market, 
which  must  have  occasioned  a  great 
sacrifice,  perhaps  the  whole  of  the 
commission.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
must  not  be  led  away  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men, who,  of  all  men  in  the  House, 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  make  them.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  says  we  ought  to  have 
gone  to  our  constitutional  financiers  and 
advisers,  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  of 
course,  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry),  who  rose  much  later 
in  the  debate,  and  who  spoke  evidently 
under  the  infiuence  of  strong  feeling, 
also  says  that  we  ought  to  have  asked 
the  Gt)vemor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
advance  the  £4,000,000.  But  they  for- 
get  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  this 
country  for  the  Bank  to  advance  a  sum  of 
monev  to  the  Ministry.  But  then  it  may 
be  said — ''Though  the  Bank  could  not 
have  advanced  the  £4,000,000,  you  might 
have  asked  them  to  purchase  the  shares." 
But  how  could  they  have  purchased  the 
shares?  They  must  have  first  con- 
sulted their  legsd  adviser,  who  probably 
would  have  told  them  that  they  had  not 
power  to  do  it ;  but,  even  if  that  doubt- 
ful question  had  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  they  must  have  then  called  a 
public  Court  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
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could  be  authorized  to  puroliase  those 
shares  to  assist  the  Government.  Now,  I 
ask  the  Committee  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  chance  would  we  have  had  of 
effecting  the  purchase  which  we  made 
under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the 
competitors  we  had  to  encoimter,  and  the 
objects  we  had  to  attain,  if  we  had  pur- 
sued the  course  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  has  suggested  ?  *  *  But, ' ' 
says  the  Member  for  me  University  of 
London — and  this  also  has  been  echoed 
by  his  late  right  hon.  Colleague — **  you 
would  have  avoided  all  this,  if  you 
adopted  the  course  which  we  indicate, 
and  which  I  have  just  reminded  the 
Committee  is  illeecd,  if  you  had  only 
taken  the  illeged  course  we  recom- 
mend, you  would  have  got  rid  of  this 
discreditable  gambling,  because  although 
the  Messrs.  Eothschild,  some  of  whom 
have  been  Members  of  this  House,  are 
men  of  honour,  yet  they  have  a  great 
number  of  clerks  who  were  all  gambling 
on  the  Stock  Exchange."  Now,  my 
belief  is  that  the  Messrs.  Eothschild  kept 
the  secret  as  well  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, for  I  do  not  think  a  single 
human  being  connected  with  them  knew 
emything  about  it.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  Messrs. 
Eothschild  to  have  violated  the  confi- 
dence which  we  reposed  in  them,  and 
quite  unnecessary  even  for  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  to  hold 
their  tongues,  for  no  sooner  was  the  pro- 
posal accepted  than  a  telegram  u-om 
Grand  Cairo  transmitted  the  news  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  it  was  that  tele- 
gram which  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
speculation  and  gambling  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred.  It 
is  a  fact  that  while  the  matter  was 
a  dead  secret  in  England,  the  news 
was  transmitted  from  Cairo.  That 
was  the  intelligence  on  which  the  ope- 
rations occurred.  But  I  wish  to  say 
one  word  respecting  the  moral  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made.  As  to 
gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
we  really  to  refrain  from  doing  that 
which  we  think  is  proper  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  because  it  may 
lead  to  speculation?  Why,  not  a  re- 
mark was  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
has  just  addressed  the  House,  the  other 
night,  or  by  me  in  reply,  that  would  not 
affect  the  ftmds.  On  the  one  side  people 
would  say — "The  Gtovemment  are  in 
great  difficulty,  and  probably  a  Vote  of 
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Censure  will  arise  out  of  this  Suez  Canal 
speculation,"  while  other  persons  would 
observe — '*  There  is  evidently  something 
coining  about  Egypt,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  let  it  aU  out."  Ought  we  to 
refrain  from  doing  what  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare  because  it  leads  to 
etock-jobbing?  Why,  there  is  not  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
led  to  so  much  stock-jobbing  as  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  are  we  to  regret 
that  that  glorious  battle  was  fought  and 
won  because  it  led  to  stock-jobbing? 
So  much  for  the  operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  I  think  we  have  been  listen- 
ing all  night  to  remarks  on  this  trans- 
action that  have  very  little  foimdation. 
We  have  been  admonished  for  conduct 
which  has  led  to  stock-jobbing  and  we 
have  been  admonished  because  we  ap- 
plied to  a  private  firm  when,  from  the 
state  of  the  law,  I  have  shown  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  circumstances  we  had  to 
desd  with  that  a  private  firm  should  be 
appesded  to.  And  now  I  come  to  the 
policy  of  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen, 
for  on  that  portion  of  the  subject  they 
appear  to  agree  very  much.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  says — **  You  have 
your  shares,  but  you  have  no  divi- 
dends." And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  says — '*  You 
have  your  shares,  but  you  have  no  votes." 
That  is  the  great  lamentation  of  the  two 
right  hon.  Gentlemen.  Shrieking  and 
screaming  out — **You  have  no  votes 
and  no  dividends,  though  you  have  the 
shares,"  they  account  for  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Gt)vernment  so  totally 
devoid  of  sense  and  calculation  as 
that  the  Government  should  become  en- 
cumbered with  all  these  shares,  and 
yet  possess  neither  the  advantage  of 
dividends  nor  of  voting  power.  They 
say  this  is  due  to  the  simple  circum- 
stance that  we  acted  in  total  igpior- 
ance,  that  we  were  innocent  —  nay, 
more  than  innocent  —  and  that  the 
most  becoming  thing  for  us  to  do 
would  be  to  acknowledge  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  regret  our  fault. 
Instead  of  that,  they  say  we  triumph 
in  our  ignorance,  and  they  absolutely 
pretend  that  we  were  aware  of  the 
immense  blunder  we  have  committed. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  two 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  should  have  ven- 
tured to  take  up  such  a  position  in 
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this  case.  What  is  this  question  of 
the  Suez  Canal?  From  the  numerous 
Papers  which  have  been  placed  before 
the  House,  the  House  must  be  tolerably 
aware  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament 
the  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  more 
or  less  been  before  us.  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  the  first  Cabinet  Council  we  held 
some  decision  was  not  come  to  on  the 
subject.  Then  the  International  Com- 
mission at  Constantinople  had  either 
just  terminated,  or  was  involving  the 
Government  in  a  painM  and  diflB.- 
cult  Correspondence.  We  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Internationsd  Commission 
by  Colonel  Stokes,  who  is  completely 
master  of  the  subject,  an  invaluable 
public  servant,  and  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, and  who  had  completely  mastered 
all  the  details  of  what  was  then  a  very 
complicated  question.  From  that  time 
until  we  made  the  purchase  in  October 
last  Colonel  Stokes  has  been  in  almost 
constant  attendance  at  the  Foreigpi  Office. 
The  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  con- 
stantly before  us,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  go  further  to  show  to  the  Committee 
that,  although  it  happened  to  be  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  were  called  in  the 
present  instance  to  decide  hastily,  we  had 
the  advantage  of  much  previous  know- 
ledge. Why,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
was  himself  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Nothing,  in  short,  can 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  assumption 
of  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  who 
wished  to  convey  to  the  House  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  entered  into 
their  agreement  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  style  of  the  whole  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe). 
Take  this  away ;  convince  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — or  convince,  what  is  easier 
and  more  satisfactory,  the  Committee — 
that  we  were  aware  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  confesses  that  he  might  as  well 
have  made  no  speech  at  all.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  proceeds  in 
his  attack  in  his  own  way,  and  makes  a 
great  many  objections,  but  takes  up  two 
great  positions  as  grounds  of  condemna- 
tion. **  First  of  afi,"  he  says,  **  I  object 
to  this  purchase,  because  it  wiU  give  you 
no  influence."    That  is  the  assertion  of 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  might 
meet  it  with  a  counter  assertion.  I 
might  oflter  many  arguments  to  show 
that  it  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence. I  might  refer  to  that  which  has 
already  occurred,  and  which,  though  not 
in  its  results  very  considerable,  shows 
some  advantage  from  what  has  been  done, 
while  before  a  year  has  elapsed  it  will 
possibly  show  much  more.  I  might 
refer  to  the  general  conviction  and  the 
common  sense  of  society  that  such  em  in- 
vestment cannot  be  treated  as  absolutely 
idle  and  nugatory,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  to  treat  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  takes  a  position  from 
which  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  dislodge 
him,  because  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary. 
He  says — "You  have  no  votes."  He 
views  the  question  abstractedly.  He 
says — "Here  is  a  compajiy,  cmd  you 
have  a  great  many  shares  in  it,  but 
you  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  and 
therefore  it  follows  you  can  have  no 
influence."  But  everybody  knows  that 
in  the  world  things  are  not  managed 
in  that  way,  and  that  if  you  have  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  any  concern,  what- 
ever may  be  the  restrictions  under  which 
it  is  invested,  the  capitalist  does  exercise 
influence.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says — "You  have  no  real  control 
over  the  purchase  you  have  made ;  and 
yet  that  purchase  will  lead  to  ^eat  com- 
plications." Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
complications  will  occur.  They  always 
have  occurred,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
the  state  of  affairs  and  of  society  in 
which  complications  do  not  and  will  not 
occur.  We  are  here  to  guard  the 
country  against  complications,  and  to 
guide  it  in  the  event  of  complications ; 
and  the  argument  that  we  are  to  do 
nothing — ^never  dare  to  move,  never  try 
to  increase  our  strength  and  improve  our 
position,  because  we  are  afraid  of  com- 
plications is  certainly  a  new  view  of 
English  policy,  and  one  which  I  believe 
the  House  of  Commons  will  never  sanc- 
tion. I  think  under  these  two  heads  all 
the  criticisms  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man are  contained.  But  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  addressed  us  says  many 
points  were  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
chequer  did  not  answer.  There  is  no 
precedent  of  a  British  Ministry  treating 
with  a  private  firm ;  my  ri^ht  hot 
Friend  did  not  answer  that.  [Mr.  Glad- 
STOi^ :  I  did  not  say  so.]    The  right 
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hon.  Gentleman,  however,  says  he  made 
no  observation  of  the  kind.  Then  the 
noble  Lord  says  my  right  hon.  Friend 
never  answered  the  charge  about  specu- 
lations in  Egyptian  Stock.  Well,  I  have 
answered  that  charge.  The  noble  Lord 
says  my  right  hon.  Friend  never  touched 
upon  the  amount  of  the  commission.  I 
have  touched  upon  it.  He  says  that  we 
never  thoroughly  cleared  ourselves  from 
the  charge  of  not  buying  the  15  per  cent 
shares.  I  am  here  to  vindicate  our 
conduct  on  that  point.  In  purchasing 
the  shares  we  did,  we  purchased  what 
we  wanted,  we  gained  the  end  we 
wished,  and  why  we  should  involve 
the  country  in  another  purchase,  when 
we  should  thereby  only  have  repeated 
the  result  we  had  already  achieved  I 
cannot  understand.  The  noble  Lord 
says  my  right  hon.  Fnend  never  ex- 
pressed what  expectations  we  had  of  re- 
ceiving the  £200,000  a-year  from  the 
Khedive.  We  certainly  do  expect  to 
•  receive  the  £200,000  a-year  from  the 
Khedive,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that 
interest  which  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  is  quite  as  secure  as  it  would  be 
if  it  were  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent. 
Then  the  noble  Lord  says  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  never  met  the  charge  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  our  policy 
would  lead  to  complications  with  other 
nations.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  instead  of  leading  to  complications 
jWith  other  nations,  the  step  which  we 
I  have  taken  is  one  which  will  avert  com- 
\  plications.  These  are  matters  which  to 
a  great  degree  must  be  matters  of  opi- 
nion ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  long  harangue  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
is  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  a  series 
of  assumptions,  abstract  reasonings,  and 
arbitrary  conclusions,  after  which  he  sat 
down  quite  surprised  that  the  Vote  should 
be  passed  imanimously,  and  requesting  his 
allies  to  attack  us  for  not  answering  that 
which  we  have  felt  not  to  be  substantial, 
but  to  consist  of  assumptions  which  we  be- 
lieve experience  will  prove  to  be  entirely 
false.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  charged 
us,  lastly,  with  not  having  answered  a 
charge  of  having  abandoned  a  strong 
position.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pictured  us  as  having  been  in  a  good 
position  before  this — a  position  which 
he  charged  us  with  having  abandoned 
for  one  of  a  more  doubtM  character. 
Here  again,  what  proof  does  he  bring  of 
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the  charge  he  makes  ?  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  position  which  has  been  called 
a  strong  position,  but  we  could  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  Canal  was  satisfactory. 
The  Litemational  Commission  sat,  as 
hon.  Members  know,  before  the  Con- 
servatives acceded  to  power,  and  the 
work  it  did  was  greatly  assisted  by  our 
Predecessors,  ana  by  a  number  of  other 
able  and  eminent  men ;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  no  one  who  remembers  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  what  has  oc- 
curred since,  can  for  a  moment  pretend 
that  our  position  with  regard  to  the  Canal 
was  then  satisfactory.  At  that  moment 
Turkey  was  in  a  very  different  position 
from^iliat  which  she  occupies  at  present, 
as  far  as  authority  is  concerned.  The  Khe- 
dive himself  was  in  a  very  good  position ; 
and  yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  what 
occurred  at  that  time  know  the  great 
difficulties  which  the  Government  expe- 
rienced, and  the  very  doubtful  manner 
in  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  affairs 
looked  with  regard  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Therefore  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman.  I  feel  that  at 
this  moment  our  position  is  much 
stronger,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
possessors  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  Canal.  The  noble 
Lord  himself  has  expressed  great  dis- 
satisfaction, because  I  have  not  told  him 
what  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  Canal  in  a 
time  of  war.  I  must  say  that  on  this 
subject  I  wish  to  retain  my  reserve.  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  impru- 
dent them  a  discussion  in  this  House  at 
the  present  time  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Elngland  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal 
in  time  of  war,  and  I  shall  therefore 
decline  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  on 
the  subject.  Then  the  noble  Lord  passed 
to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave,  and  says  we 
have  no  good  account  to  give  of  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  good  account  of 
a  mission  which  is  not  yet  finished.  I 
believe  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cave  to  be  a 
wise  and  a  beneficial  one,  and  I  look 
with  confidence  to  satisfactory  results 
flowing  from  it;  but  really  tfiat  mis- 
sion has  nothine  to  do  with  the  Vote  of 
the  evening,  and  it  will  be  much  better 
to  defer  any  discussion  concerning  it 
until  we  have  fuller  information  before 
us,  and  when  the  Elnvoy  is  himself — as  I 
hope  he  soon  will  be — in  his  place  in 
Parliament.    What  we  have  to  do  to- 
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night  is  to  agree  to  tlie  Vote  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  shares.  I  have  never 
recommended,  and  I  do  not  now  recom- 
mend this  purchase  as  a  financial  invest- 
ment. If  it  gave  us  10  per  cent  of 
interest  and  a  security  as  good  as  the 
Consolsi  I  do  not  think  an  English 
Minister  would  be  justfied  in  making 
such  an  investment ;  still  less  if  he  is 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  do  not  recommend  it  either 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  although  I 
believe  that  many  of  those  who  have 
looked  upon  it  with  little  favour  will 
probably  be  surprised  with  the  pecuniary 
results  of  the  purchase.  I  have  always, 
and  do  now  recommend  it  to  the  country 
as  a  political  transaction,  and  one  which 
I  believe  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
Empire.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  accepted  by  the  country,  which 
understands  it  though  the  two  right  hon. 
critics  may  not.  They  are  really  sea- 
sick of  the  "  Silver  Streak."  They  want 
the  Empire  to  be  maintained,  to  be 
strengthened ;  they  will  not  be  alarmed 
even  it  be  increased.  Because  they 
think  we  are  obtaining  a  great  hold  and 
interest  in  this  important  portion  of 
AMca — because  they  believe  that  it 
secures  to  us  a  highway  to  our  Indian 
Empire  and  our  other  dependencies,  the 
people  of  England  have  from  the  first 
recognized  the  propriety  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  step  which  we  shall  sanction  to- 
night. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  this  day; 
Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednesday, 


UNITED  TARISHES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

(Jfr.  JDalnjmplCy  Colonel  AUxander, 

Mr.  M^Lagan.) 

[bLLL  62.]      SECOND  EEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mb.  DALEYMPLE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  it  was  the  same  as  a  measure 
which  was  introduced  last  Session,  but 
which,  owing  to  pressure  of  time  and 
an  opposition  now  not  repeated,  had 
never  got  beyond  a  first  reading.  The 
Act  of  1844,  known  as  Sir  James 
Graham's  Act,  was  an  Act  for  disjoining 
parishes  and  erecting  new  parishes,  and 
the  8th  section  of  ^at  Act  sanctioned 
the  erection  of  quoad  sacra  parishes  in 


connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
But  that  Act  dealt  only  with  Parliament- 
ary charges  and  chapels  of  ease,  and 
omitted  to  deal  with  united  parishes,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  Scotland. 
A  **  united  parish"  was  what  was  known 
as  a  double  charge,  with  two  glebes,  but 
only  one  minister  ;  and  the  Act  of  1868, 
called  the  **  United  Parishes  Act,"  in- 
troduced into  the  House  by  private 
Members — one  of  whom  was  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  a  near  relative  of  his  own — 
but  having  the  support  of  Government, 
attempted  to  supply  the  defect  by  making 
these  parishes  divisible  and  providing 
that  one  of  the  churches  separated  from 
the  Mother  Church  should  be  declared 
the  church  of  a  new  parish  quoad  sacra. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  Act  did 
only  half  its  work.  It  failed  to  deal 
with  the  double  glebe,  and  its  pro- 
visions were  rendered  nugatory,  be- 
cause no  arrangement  was  made  for  one 
of  the  glebes  going  with  the  quoad 
sacra  church.  The  present  Bill  was  con- 
sequently introduced  to  complete  what 
the  Act  of  1868  omitted.  It  made 
as  little  change  as  was  possible,  and  one 
of  the  sections  provided  that  the  heritors 
should  not  be  liable  to  any  increased 
liability.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 


HOESHAM    WRIT. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a 
new  Writ  for  the  election  of  a  Member  to 
serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  Horsham,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Henry 
Hurst,  whose  Election  has  been  determined  to 
be  void. — {Mr,  Adam.) 


TENANT  RIGirr  AT  THE  EXPIRATION  Or 
LEASES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mulhollanp,  Bill  to  faci- 
litate the  proof  of  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right 
Custom  at  the  Expiration  of  Leases  in  certain 
cases,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mul- 
HOLLAXD,  Lord  ARTHua  Edwin  Hill-Tkevor, 
The  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  Captain  Corry, 
and  Mr.  Chains. 

Bill^r^^^i^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  84.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 
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of  the  Commissioiiers  of  Patents ;  that 
under  them  there  should  be  Examiners  of 
Patents,  who  should  carefully  examine  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  specifications,  and 
ascertain  whether  any  previous  patent  had 
been  granted  for  the  same  inventions. 
And  then  it  was  proposed  that  another 
class  of  persons — the  Referees — ^not  con- 
nected with  the  Patent  Office,  persons 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  or  con- 
versant with  the  applied  sciences,  might 
be  resorted  to  in  the  consideration  of 
any  particular  patent,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice  upon  it.  Here  again  he 
found  considerable  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cede to  an  arrangement  of  that  kind. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  said  that  the 
services  of  persons  sufficiently  competent 
to  give  the  required  advice  could  not  be 
obtained,  except  at  a  price  ^that  would 
be  disproportioned  to  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  patent ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  great  jealousies  would  be  aroused 
by  the  selection  of  persons  called  upon 
to  pronoimce  upon  patents  about  to  be 
brought  before  the  public.  With  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  Bill,  therefore,  he 
had  thought  it  best  to  confine  its  ma- 
chinery to  the  Conmiissioners  of  Patents, 
and,  under  them,  the  Examiners,  the 
regular  officers  of  the  Patent  Office. 
These  were  the  two  principal  points  in 
the  'new  Bill  to  which  he  had  now  to 
ask  their  Lordships  to  give  a  first 
reading. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  22nd  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— First  Reading— 
Patents  for  Inventions  (16). 

PATENT  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

BILL   PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE,  in  pre- 
senting  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Patent  Laws,  said,  that  their  Lordships 
might  recollect  that  last  Session  a  Bill 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Patent  Laws 
passed  through  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  went  down  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament;  but  the  state  of  Public 
Business  at  that  time  made  it  impossible 
to  carry  it  through.  By  their  Lord- 
ships* favour,  he  was  permitted,  when 
introducing  the  Bill,  to  explain  at  great 
length  its  objects,  and  he  certainly 
should  not  think  of  trespassing  now  on 
their  Lordships*  indulgence  by  any 
lengthened  statement :  —  but  he  was 
anxious,  in  asking  permission  to  read 
the  Bill  a  first  time  this  Session,  to  state 
that  there  would  be  found  in  it  two  im- 
portant provisions  differing  from  the 
former  Bill.  They  were  these  : — ^The 
proposal  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session  was 
that  there  should  be  in  future  two  classes 
of  Letters  Patent  for  inventions,  the  one 
to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  14 
years — the  present  term — the  other  for 
an  invention  which  might  not  seem  de- 
serving of  so  long  a  period,  for  the 
shorter  term  of  seven  years.  He  '.still 
thought  it  would  not  be  an  undesirable 
arrangement  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction of  that  kind,  having  reference 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  invention. 
However,  he  had  found  many  objections 
raised  to  that  proposal  by  persons  much 
concerned  with  patents ;  and  they  sug- 
gested so  strongly  that  it  would  lead  to 
uncertainty  or  to  litigation,  as  to  whe- 
ther an  invention  should  be  entitled  to 
seven  or  to  14  years*  protection,  that  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  omit  that  provi- 
sion and  to  propose  that  patents  should 
be  given  a  protection  for  the  uniform 
term  of  14  years.  The  other  alteration 
was  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  Bill  of 
last  Session  it  was  proposed,  as  the 
machinery  for  carrying  it  out,  that  the 
granting  of  Letters  Patent  ^ould  be 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence 


Bill  for  consolidating  with  Amend- 
ments the  Acts  relating  to  Letters 
Patent  for  Liventions  presented;  read  1" ; 
and  to  be  printed;  and  to  be  read  2* 
on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  March  next, 
(No.  15.) 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— REPORT  OF 
THE    ROYAL   COMMISSION.— LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Lord  COTTESLOE,  according  to 
Notice,  asked  the  Lord  President  to 
inform* the  House,  if  in  his  power  to  do 
so.  When  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Accidents  on  Eailways  will 
be  presented ;  and,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  introduce  any  Bill  or 
Bills  on  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session  ?  The  subject  of  loss  of  life  at 
sea  had  engaged  no  small  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  last  Session  and  the  portion  of 
the  present  Session  which  had  already 
elapsed.    It  might  not  be  that  the  loss 
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of  life  by  a  single  railway  aooident  was 
so  ffreat  as  that  caused  by  the  sinking  of 
a  uiip  at  sea;  but  if  the  calamitous 
results  of  railway  accidents  were  re- 
garded in  the  aggregate  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  not  be  found  quite 
as  appalling  as  the  accidents  which  oc- 
curred on  the  sea.  Their  Lordships' 
House  had  already  shown  how  sensible 
it  was  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
because  it  was  on  an  Address  agreed  to 
and  presented  by  their  Lordships  in  1874 
that  the  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  regulation  and  working  of  rail- 
ways, and  to  report  on  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents was  appointed.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  wnen  that  Commission  was 
appointed  few,  if  any,  of  their  Lordships 
anticipated  that  two  years  would  elapse 
without  a  Eeport  from.  them.  It  now, 
however,  appeared  to  be  not  improbable 
that  yet  another  year  might  pass  before 
the  Commission  reported.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  undervalue  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  he  could  quite  understand 
that  the  appointment  of  its  Chairman 
(the  Duke  oi  Buckingham)  to  the  office 
which  he  now  filled  in  India  had  caused 
a  delay.  No  doubt  an  elaborate  Eeport 
would  be  presented,  and  Parliament 
might  expect  to  see  a  comprehensive 
measure  founded  on  that  Eeport;  but 
all  this  would  take  time,  and  there  was 
the  probability  that  railway  accidents 
which  might  be  prevented  would  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  the  meantime.  It  was 
clear  enough,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  were  not  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the 
subject.  He  cotdd  not  but  think  that 
the  Eoyal  Commission,  if  directed  to  do 
so,  mi^t  be  disposed  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary Eeport  on  which  a  Bill  dealing 
with  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the 
case  might  be  prepared  and  passed  into 
law  during  the  present  Session. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
(JOEDON  said,  that  nobody  could  be 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  appointment  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  was  a  proof  that  Parliament 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  its 
importance;  but,  as  his  noble  Friend 
admitted,  the  subject  was  a  very  large 
as  well  as  a  very  important  one.  The 
absence  from  this  country  of  the  noble 
Duke  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
had  no  doubt  retarded  its  proceedings ; 


but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order 
to  obtain  full  information  and  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions,  the  Commissioners 
had  been  obliged  to  take  evidence  over 
the  whole  country.  In  the  temporary 
absence  of  Lord  De  La  Warr,  who  had 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as 
Chairman,  but  who  was  now  abroad. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  acting  as  Chairman, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  proceeding 
with  their  Eeport.  All  the  evidence  had 
been  closed  ;  out  he  could  not  hold  out 
any  hope  that  the  Eeport  would  be  pre- 
sented this  side  of  the  Easter  Eecess. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Cottesloe)  that  a  preliminary 
Eeport  from  the  Commission  as  a  basis 
for  legislation  would  be  desirable.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  any  De- 
partment of  the  Government  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  a  Bill  on  imper- 
fect information,  and  it  would  be  no  less 
unreasonable  to  ask  Parliament  to  legis- 
late before  it  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  matured  views  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  evidence  on  which  those 
views  had  been  formed.  He  could,  how- 
ever, assure  the  House  that  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Eeport,  and  that  there  would  be  no  un- 
necessary delay  in  its  production. 

ARMY  — THE  MARTINI-HENRY  RIFLE. 
QUESTION.     OBSEEVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  St.  ALBANS,  in  rising 
to  put  the  Question  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice,  with  respect  to  alleged 
defects  in  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  said, 
he  was  afraid  from  all  accounts  that  we 
were  somewhat  in  the  case  of  the  epitaph 
— *'  I  was  well,  I  would  be  better — here 
I  am."  He  was  afraid  we  had  ex- 
changed a  fairly  good  weapon  in  the 
Snider  for  the  Martini-Henry,  and  that 
it  had  not  realized  the  expectations 
formed  of  it.  This  was  no  Party  ques- 
tion— it  would  be  difficult,  if  one  wished 
it,  to  know  who  to  blame.  The  military 
authorities  were  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  choosing  the  arm  they  required 
by  a  Committee  being  appointed,  and 
though  the  Government  had  been  a  long 
time  in  discovering  the  defects,  yet  their 
predecessors  adopted  the  rifle.  It  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
weapon  supplied  to  the  English  Army 
should  be  the  very  best  that  could  be 
procured,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  a 
vast    disappointment   to    the    country, 
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after  the  large  sums  expended,  if  it 
was  found  that  we  had  not  a  perfect 
arm  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  look  this 
in  the  face,  if  it  was  not  so,  rather  than 
leave  our  soldiers  with  a  weapon  in 
which  they  had  no  confidence.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  reports  he  had 
heard  would  prove  to  be  exaggerations. 
He  spoke  under  contradiction  from  the 
illustrious  Duke,  and  from,  the  noble 
Earl  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (Earl  Cadogan),  but  he  was  told 
on  good  authority  that  between  60  and 
70  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifles  had 
become  unfit  for  service  in  a  battalion  of 
Guards  alone  during  the  last  Autumn 
Manoeuvres,  and  he  believed  complaints 
were  received  last  year  of  the  rifle  from 
various  foreign  stations.  But  what  was 
most  important  was  the  despatch  of 
Lieutenant  Hinxman,  from  Malay,  de- 
scribing the  rifle  in  the  first  and  only 
time  it  had  as  yet  been  used  in  action. 
He  said — 

"  I  waa  much  disappointed  with  the  new 
rifles.  When  they  got  hot  the  extractor  becjime 
jammed,  and  eight  or  10  of  my  men  told  me 
their  rifles  were  useless,  so  I  told  them  to  take 
the  wounded  men's  rifles." 

Now,  if  the  Martini-Henry  was  in- 
effective against  foes,  it  seemed  also  to 
be  somewhat  dangerous  to  friends.  It 
seemed  that  a  small  quantity  of  sand  or 
dirt  getting  into  the  lock  would  make  the 
pull  a  hair-trigger.  It  was  not  pleeisant 
to  know  that  the  man  standing  behind 
one  had  a  hair-trigger,  but  it  was  doubly 
unpleasant  if  one  knew  that  it  was  not 
only  a  hair-trigger,  but  one  which  neces- 
sarily must  stand  at  fiill-cock.  Might 
he  ask  any  of  their  Lordships  what 
would  be  their  feelings  if  they  were 
asked  to  join  a  shooting  party  who  were 
to  go  over  rough  ground  and  through 
fences,  and  who  were  carrying  guns 
which  only  could  stand  at  fuU-cock? 
Erom  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  sharing  the  general  anxiety 
which  was  felt  on  this  important  subject, 
he  begged  to  ask,  Whether  any  reports 
have  been  received  during  the  past  year 
with  respect  to  defects  in  the  Martini- 
Henry  Rifle ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  is 
any  objection  to  lay  such  Reports  on  the 
Table ;  and  to  state  the  steps  (if  any) 
which  have  been  taken,  and  the  estimated 
cost  per  rifle  of  rectifying  the  defects 
complained  of? 

Earl  CADOGAN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
reports  had  been  received  during  the 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans 


past  year  with  reference  to  defects  in. 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  and  there  was 
no  objection  to  lay  those  Reports  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  Among  these  com- 
plaints some  referred  to  the  sighting, 
some  to  irregularity  of  pull,  others  to 
the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  emptied 
cartridges  in  certain  cases,  and,  in 
isolated  instances,  to  the  weapon  going 
off  in  the  act  of  closing  the  lever.  It 
was  found  also  that  the  pull  could  be 
injured  by  a  small  amount  of  dust  or 
dirt  getting  between  the  shoulder  of  the 
trigger  and  the  trigger-plate,  and  that 
by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  paper 
or  other  foreign  substance,  the  tngger 
might  be  converted  into  a  hair-trigger, 
and  so  the  rifle  might  go  off  unexpect- 
edly and  cause  accident.  No  such  acci- 
dent had  occurred  at  Enfield  since  the 
manufacture  of  those  rifles  was  com- 
menced there,  though,  of  course,  an  im- 
mense number  of  rounds  had  been  fired 
at  Enfield  with  them.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  the  occurrence  had  been  deemed 
so  serious  that  in  October  last  a  Confe- 
rence of  Officers  had  met  to  consider  the 
matter,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Small  Arms  Fac- 
tory, they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
plan  of  counter-sinking  the  shoulder  of 
the  trigger  and  a  slight  additional  im- 
provement in  the  details  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  weapon  would  afford  a 
remedy  for  the  danger.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Conference  of  the  same  officers  in 
January  it  was  recommended  that  the  ne- 
cessary alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
weapon.  This  alteration  would  cost  only 
3«.  for  each  rifle ;  it  did  not  affect  the 
principle,  nor  would  it  involve  the  return 
of  the  rifle  into  the  factory.  With  re- 
gard to  "  half-cock  " — which  some  per- 
sons considered  a  source  of  danger  rather 
than  of  safety  —  the  Conference,  after 
much  deliberation,  did  not  recommend  it. 
He  had  had  a  letter  sent  to  him  by 
Colonel  Close,  written  by  Lieutenant 
Abbott,  whose  name  their  Lordships 
would  remember  in  connection  with  the* 
murder  of  Mr.  Birch,  in  which  that 
officer  said — '*  I  wish  my  father  to  tell 
Colonel  Close  that  the  Martini  rifle  did 
very  well."  With  respect  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  emptied  cartridge,  that  was 
found  to  be  the  result  of  neglecting  to 
extract  the  ease  immediately  after  finng, 
as,  when  the  weapon  cooled,  the  metal 
of  the  chamber  contracted  and  held  it 
fast ;  but  by  a  new  drill  regulation,  re- 
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quirine  the  soldier  to  extract  the  spent 
cartridge  after  firing,  that  difficulty 
wotdd  be  avoided.  The  Martini- Henir 
rifle  had  been  chosen  for  the  British 
Army,  after  a  long  and  anxious  delibe- 
ration, by  what  he  thought  he  might 
fairly  call  representative  Committees. 
A  Slim  of  £1,400,000  had  been  already 
spent  on  the  manufacture  of  that  arm 
and  the  ammunition  necessary  for  it, 
and  therefore  it  was  most  desirable  to 
render  the  weapon  perfect  by  remedying 
any  deficiencies.  The  analogy  sought 
to  be  drawn  by  the  noble  Duke  from  the 
epitaph  he  had  repeated  to  their  Lord- 
ships hardly  existed  in  this  case,  be- 
cause the  dead  man  had  called  in  the 
physician  when  he  was  perfectly  well ; 
whereas,  as  regarded  the  Martini  rifle, 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  from  real 
defects  to  call  in  the  physician.  But  if, 
as  was  believed  by  competent  authori- 
ties, its  defects  could  be  remedied,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  be  dis- 
posed to  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  do  their  best  to  make  it 
a  complete  success. 

Eabl  grey  concurred  with  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  addressed  their 
Lordships  that  after  so  much  money 
had  been  expended  on  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  the  Government  ought  to 
try  and  make  it  a  satisfactory  weapon ; 
but  he  still  more  concurred  with  his 
noble  Friend  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  when  he  said  we  ought 
to  look  the  matter  in  the  face,  and  what- 
ever we  might  have  spent  upon  Martini- 
Henry  rifles,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
to  ascertain  whether  they  really  were 
open  to  the  objections  urged  against 
them.  If  they  were,  we  were  bound  to 
give  them  up,  and  ought  not  to  leave 
die  British  soldier  with  any  but  the 
best  weapon.  It  was  said  that  after 
a  numb^  of  shots  had  been  fired 
from  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  the  recoil 
was  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  aim.  Information  on 
this  and  other  points  in  connection  with 
the  weapon  would  be  very  desirable  for 
Parliament. 

The  Mabqtjess  op  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  could  repeat  what  had  been  said 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  War — that  the  introduction 
of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  had  not  been 
undertaken  hastily  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment. From  1866,  when  General  Peel 
advertized  for  the  best  breech-loading 


weapon  for  the  British  Army,  there  had 
been  almost  incessant  inquiries  into  this 
subject,  and  it  was  not  until  their  con- 
clusion that  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  had 
been  adopted,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment. The  reports  of  a  large  number 
of  regiments,  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle,  were  highly  satis- 
factory; and  he  believed  it  was  stated 
on  good  authority  that  its  recoil  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  Snider  and 
other  rifles.  As  against  the  Report  of 
Lieutenant  Hinxman  there  was  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  naval  officer 
of  the  expedition.  As  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans)  that  the  military  authorities 
were  relieved  of  responsibility  by  the 
appointment  of  Committees,  he  differed 
from  that  view.  The  responsibility  lay 
with  the  military  authorities.  As  to  the 
objection  that  tiliere  was  no  half-cock, 
to  meet  that  it  had  been  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  locking  bolt,  but 
the  illustrious  Duke  did  not  think  that 
desirable. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
adopt  any  view  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  Committees,  which  had  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  this  question  and  had  seen 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle  under  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  actual 
trial — the  results  of  course  the  military 
authorities  could  only  take  on  their  dic- 
tum. Under  these  circumstances,  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  on  the  Committees 
as  to  which  was  the  best  arm.  Had  he 
been  a  member  of  the  Conference  he 
thought  he  would  have  been  in  favour 
of  recommending  a  half-cock.  Being 
something  of  a  sportsman,  he  knew 
something  of  the  apprehension  felt  by 
those  who  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  persons  who  were  apt  to 
carry  their  fowling-pieces  on  full-cock. 
He  certainly  did  not  think  a  bolt  would 
do.  He  certainly  should  prefer  an  arm 
that  had  a  half-cock,  if  it  was  possible 
to  have  one  equally  efficient  with  that 
arrangement,  to  the  Martini-Henry 
without  it.  The  theory  was  that  breech- 
loading  arms  ought  not  to  be  loaded 
until  they  were  about  to  be  used,  and 
therefore  that  not  much  danger  need  be 
incurred.  Formerly,  when  individual 
men  had  not  to  make  charges  or  rushes, 
there  was  not  the  same  difficulty;  but 
now,  when  a  man  was  loft  so  much  to 
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his  indiyidual  action,  there  was  more 
danger  in  intrusting  him  with  a  loaded 
muE^et  on  fuU-cock.  But  to  gain  so 
many  advantages  as  are  now  sought  for 
we  must  submit  to  certain  disadvantages. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  complaints  of 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle  going  off  in 
some  cases  without  the  trigger  having 
been  touched  ;  but  it  was  said  that  this 
might  be  completely  prevented  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  weapon.  As  to  the 
recoil,  he  believed  that  the  complaint  of 
the  objectionable  amount  of  recoil  had 
been  caused  by  the  butt  having  been 
made  too  long,  which  prevented  the 
soldier  from  getting  it  up  close  to  his 
shoulder.  In  all  cases,  whenever  a  new 
arm  was  adopted,  it  would  be  found  ne- 
cessary, after  actual  service,  to  make  ad- 
justments and  improvements.  There 
must  be  a  trial  of  the  weapon  in  actual 
service.  Firing  a  number  of  shots  at 
Enfield  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
giving  the  rifles  to  ordinary  men  to  be 
knocked  about.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  capability  of  men  to  handle 
and  take  care  of  their  weapons  greatly 
differed,  and  that  small  mishaps  were 
sure  to  occur.  He  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  arm  was  a  good  arm.  As 
to  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  emptied 
cartridges  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
barrel,  that  showed  how  difficult  it  was 
to  foresee  all  difficulties  of  detail.  At 
first  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  order  in  the  drill  regulations  that 
spent  cartridges  should  be  extracted  im- 
mediately after  firing ;  but  as  such  a  re- 
gulation had  since  been  made,  that 
difficulty  was  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
With  respect  to  the  arm  itself,  he  thought 
it  right  to  say  that  100  different  kinds 
of  weapons  were  produced  when  it  was 
first  submitted  to  competition.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  those  were  withdrawn 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves ;  a  cer- 
tain number  were  set  aside,  the  best 
were  selected,  and  of  these  the  Martini- 
Henry  was  finally  adopted  as  the  best 
shooting  arm  that  could  be  had. 

Viscount  CAEDWELL  hoped  their 
Lordships  were  not  understood  to  be  de- 
bating the  question  whether  the  British 
soldier  ought  to  be  armed  with  the  best 
possible  weapon  : — at  whatever  the  cost 
the  British  soldier  should  have  that 
weapon.  He  hoped,  also,  that  they  were 
not  debating  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle. 
He  shrank  from  no  responsibility  in  con- 
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nection  with  it.  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  lay  on  the  Table  the 
results  of  the  experiments  which  had 
been  made  within  the  last  few  months, 
that  they  might  know  whether  this  was 
— as  he  believed  it  to  be— or  was  not 
the  best  weapon  supplied  to  any  army 
in  Europe.  He  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  illustrious  Duke  that  the  re- 
sponsibility belonged  to  the  Committee 
which  had  recommended  it.  As  regarded 
the  history  of  this  rifle,  in  March,  1867,  a 
most  important  and  valuable  Committee, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  greatest  rifle 
shots  in  the  Kingdom  and  of  some  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  They  took  a 
long  time  in  their  examination,  and  did 
not  report  till  after  he  had  come  into 
office  as  Secretary  for  War,  which  he 
thought  was  an  interval  of  two  years 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
But  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
Member  did  not  act  on  the  Eeport  of  that 
Committee.  They  assembled  at  the  War 
Office  some  of  the  most  experienced  sol- 
diers of  this  country.  They  recommended 
that  200  rifles  should  be  made  at  Enfield 
and  issued  to  the  troops  for  trial.  They 
were  tried  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  India,  the  Cape,  and  Canada. 
Well,  when  the  reports  came  in  the 
Committee  was  re-constituted,  and  Lord 
Elcho,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Volunteers  at  Wimbledon, 
and  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  were  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  question  was  again  consi- 
dered by  that  Committee,  who  made 
their  Report — again  most  favourable  to 
the  Martini-Henry.  But  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  act  on  that  Report.  They 
assembled  another  body  of  most  distin- 
guished soldiers.  This  body  again  recom- 
mended the  Martini-Henry  rifle  ;  it  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  it 
had  the  high  sanction  of  the  illustrious 
Duke,  and  it  was  not  until  after  all  these 
things  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  late 
Government.  But  it  was  not  they  only 
that  had  adopted  it,  any  more  than  it 
was  they  who  appointed  the  original 
Committee,  because  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  present  Secretary  for  War, 
he  was  told,  went  most  carefully  into 
an  examination  of  the  subject,  and, 
having  done  so,  largely  increased  the 
orders  which  the  late  Government  had 
^ven  for  meiking  them.  He  also  took  steps 
for  issuing  the  rifle   to  the  Infantry, 
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Bat  {he  real  qnestion  was  not  tlie  his- 
toiy  of  the  case.  The  real  question  was 
the  character  of  the  arm.  If  the  Mar- 
tini-Henry was  not  the  best,  they  were 
not  justified  in  continuing  it.  He  hoped 
that  we  should  not  rely  upon  the  news- 
paper reports,  of  which  the  noble  Earl 
on  the  cross-benches  had  spoken,  in- 
serted yeiy  likely  by  disappointed  in- 
ventors ;  but  that  we  shoiud  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  official  reports  made 
by  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  and 
the  regiments  which  had  tried  it. 

Eael  OADOGAN  said,  he  had  not 
troubled  their  Lordships  with  any  re- 
marks upon  what  he  understood  had 
been  unanimously  conceded — the  great 
superiority  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle 
as  a  weapon  of  precision.  He  could  not 
promise  to  produce  the  Papers  asked 
for  by  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Gardwell)  without  consulting  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  but  he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce them.  He  mi^ht  state  generally 
that  the  Beports  which  had  been  re- 
ceived were  of  a  most  satisfactory  cha- 
racter, and  bore  out  the  description  of 
this  arm  as  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

HouBe  adjoumed  at  a  quarter  past  Six  o'clock, 

to  llmrsday  next,  a  quarter 
before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

« 

Tuesday,  22nd  Fehruarf/,  1876. 

MINTJTES.] — Supply — eontidered  in  Committee 
— Jiesolution  [February  21]  reported. 

Public  Bill — Committee — Report — United  Pa- 
rishes (Scotland)  [62]. 

EXTRADITION  TREATIES.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  EQEETON  LEIGH  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfiEairs,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  extend  as 
far  as  possible  Extradition  Treaties  to 
countries  where  such  treaties  do  not  at 
present  exist  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Yes.  Treaties  are 
in  course  of  negotiation  with  France,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  and  the  Nel^er- 
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lands  for  superseding  those  now  exist- 
ing. Treaties  are  also  in  course  of 
negotiation  with  Spain,  Ecuador,  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela. 


ARMY— ADJUTANTS  OF  MILITIA. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  WAIT  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  If  Adjutants  of  Militia, 
who  are  also  Captains  in  the  Army, 
command  the  Captains  of  the  Militia 
Battalions  to  which  they  have  been  ga- 
zetted, while  they  are  serving  with  such 
Battalions? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  a  Circular  would  shortly  be 
issued  which  would  enable  adjutants 
to  take  rank  in  the  Militia  according  to 
the  date  of  their  commissions  in  the 
Army. 

INDIA— ECCLESIASTICAL    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 

Me.  O'EEILLY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  received  a 
reply  from  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  Despatch  of  the  6th  July  1872,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Indian  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments;  and,  whether  he  will 
lay  the  Correspondence  upon  the  Table? 

LoED  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in 
reply,  said,  in  the  Parliamentary  Ee« 
turn,  No.  181,  1875,  there  were  several 
letters,  or  extracts  of  letters,  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  subsequent  to  the  despatch 
of  the  6th  of  July,  1872.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  telegram  which  he  read 
out  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  other 
night  there  was  nothing  to  lay  upon  the 
T^le  of  the  House.  The  despatch,  of 
which  the  telegram  was  the  embodiment, 
would  shortly  arrive,  and  there  was  no 
objection  to  making  it  public. 

MINES— ACCIDENTS   IN   COAL  MINES. 

QTJBSTION. 

Me.  SIDEBOTTOM  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
frequency  of  explosions  and  serious  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines,  and  if  he  has  con- 
sidered whether  **  any  fresh  reg^ations 
can  be  laid  down  by  which  some  further 
guarantees  may  be  obtained  that  all  due 
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precautions  shall  be  taken  against  aod- 
dente,  and  that  the  very  large  sum  of 
money  expended  on  the  inspection  of 
mines  shall  bear  the  fruit  it  ought  to 
bear,"  in  accordance  with  his  promise 
made  July  27th  1874? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CE0S8,  in  reply, 
said,  the  frequency  of  explosions  and 
accidents  in  coal  mines  was  a  matter 
about  which  he  felt  very  much  interested, 
and  last  year  he  referred  it  to  the  In- 
spectors of  Mines  and  to  Inspectors 
generally  at  their  annual  meeting ;  but, 
unfortimately,  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them.  The 
matter  had  not,  in  the  meantime,  been 
lost  sight  of  by  him.  He  had  referred 
this  question  to  them  at  the  meeting 
held  that  day,  and  he  hoped  to  receive 
their  report  to-morrow,  and  to  be  able  in 
a  very  short  time  to  do  something  which 
might  tend  to  prevent  these  explosions 
and  accidents. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE— CASE  OF  MR.  R. 
G.  WILBERFORCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  two  actions  which  were  tried  in  the 
Westminster  County  Court  on  the  27th 
January  last,  before  a  jury,  in  which 
damages  to  the  amount  of  £15  58,  were 
recovered  against  Beginald  Qarton  Wil- 
berforce,  esquire,  of  the  Temple  and  of 
Graffham,  Sussex,  barrister  at  law,  and 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Sussex,  for  assaulting  two  boys,  the  sons 
of  an  agricultural  labourer,  by  removing 
their  clothes  and  violently  flogging  them 
on  their  bare  bodies  until  they  were 
covered  with  blood,  for  the  offence  of 
digging  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hedge  on  his 
estate,  the  defendant  having  given  them 
the  alternative  of  submitting  to  be 
whipped  or  of  being  prosecuted  before 
the  bench  of  which  he  was  a  member ; 
whether  he  has  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  assaults  were  committed ;  and, 
whether  he  has  made,  or  proposes  to 
make,  any  representation  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Wilberforoe  from  the  bench  of 
magistrates  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  I  have 
communicated  with  Mr.  Wilberforce 
since  this  Question  was  put  on  the 
Paper,  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to 
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state  that  there  are  one  or  two  inac- 
curacies in  the  Question  placed  upon 
the  Paper,  the  main  one  being  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  a  member  of  the  bench 
of  magistrates  before  whom  this  case 
would  naturally  have  been  brought.  But 
I  also  thought  it  my  duty  to  communi- 
cate with  the  County  Court  Judge  who 
tried  the  action.  I  think  the  beet  an- 
swer I  can  give  is  to  read  his  answer. 
He  says — 

"  The  boys  were  found  rablntmg  in  Mr.  "Wil- 
berforce*B  land,  not  for  the  first  tmie.  Mr.  W. 
complained  to  their  father;  he  would  not,  he 
said,  prosecute  such  youngsters,  and  he  asked  the 
father  to  punish  them.  The  father  said  he  could 
not  flog  them  himself,  because  his  hand  was  dis- 
abled ;  but  he  asked  Mr.  W.  to  flog  them,  and 
promised  to  send  them  to  him  for  l£at  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  following  morning,  the  Doys 
went  to  Mr.  W.  He  ask^  them  would  they 
take  a  flogging  or  go  to  Petworth ;  each  said  he 
would  ramer  haye  a  flogging ;  each  let  down  his 
own  clothes ;  each  stood,  and  Mr.  W.  flogged 
each  of  them  with  a  birch  rod,  but  did  not  lay 
his  hand  on  either  of  them.  He  ^re  each  of 
them  such  a  flogging  as  a  boy  at  Eton  would 
have  got  in  my  tune.  The  younger  boy  boasted 
a  day  or  two  after  that  he  <ud  not  mind  it  a  bit. 
The  question  left  to  the  jur^  was  whether  the 
flogging  was,  under  the  circumstancea,  too 
severe.  They  found  for  the  plaintiff— damages, 
£10.  The  jury  probably  wished  to  mark  their 
disapproval  of  Mr.  W.  Uius  placing  himself  in 
hco  parentis ;  but  had  the  facts  been  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Taylor  they  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  given  much  larger  damages.  I 
thought  the  maxim  volenti  nonfit  it\juria  applied 
except  as  to  any  excess,  and  that  the  law  was  not 
as  stated  in  the  '  Pleader's  Guide '  as  the  re- 
sult of  '  Matthews  v.  Offerton,'  that  famous  beat- 
ing in  *  Comberbach,'  218 — 

*  Where  one  a  beating  imderwent 
By  his  own  license  and  consent, 
Court  held,  and  so  'twas  imderstood. 
The  license  void,  the  beating  good.' " 

I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  flogging  was  an  error  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  I  have 
his  authority  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  he  most  deeply  regrets.  In  con- 
clusion I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  the 
last  part  of  the  Question,  that  the  act  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  a  part  of  his 
duty  as  a  magistrate.  What  ne  did  was 
not  done  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  gave  Notice  that 
on  an  early  occasion  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  case  and 
move  a  Besolution. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

QUESTION. 

Captadt  PmOE  asked  the  Under 
Seoretaiy  of  State  for  the  (MonieB, 
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Whether  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
recognizes  the  claim  of  the  French  to 
the  exdusive  right  of  fishing  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfonndland  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Bay  to  Gape  St. 
John ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  whether  they 
intend  to  take  steps  to  present  the 
French  cmisers  from  seizing  our  fisher- 
men's nets,  and  otherwise  committing 
acts  of  interference ;  whether  it  is  the 
case  that  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment have  recommended  that  a  stronger 
naval  force  be  kept  in  their  waters,  and 
if  the  Government  intend  to  act  on  that 
recommendation;  and,  whether  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  been  directed  to  me  complaints  made 
of  damage  done  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
Frendi  ship  of  war  **  Diamant "  in  1873, 
and  to  otner  acts  of  molestation  com- 
mitted at  various  periods,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Fishery  Eeports  of  the  Senior 
Naval  Officers  on  the  Newfoundland 
Station  in  1873,  1874,  and  1876  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said, 
Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment  certainly  did 
not  recognize  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  an  exclusive  right  in  the 
Newfoundland  coast.  Complaints  simi- 
lar to  those  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  had  from  time  to  time 
reached  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
had  engaged  their  anxioixs  attention. 
The  whole  subject  was,  however,  under- 
going a  thorough  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  a  Joint  Commission  now  sitting 
in  Paris,  so  that  he  hoped  an  amicable 
settlement  of  all  these  oifficultiee  would 
be  shortly  effected. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  EITCHIE  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  would  explain 
to  the  House  why,  by  the  12th  Section 
of  the  Order  in  Council  relating  to  the 
Civil  Service,  writers  are  precluded  from 
being  appointed  to  the  lower  division  of 
clerks  unless  they  have,  previously  to 
the  Order  in  Council,  served  as  writers 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
even  although  they  can  "  produce  cer- 
tificates from  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  serving  that  it 
is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service,  to  retain  and  employ  them  in 
the  same  department,"  and  they  can 
''  prove  their  fitness  by  a  supplementary 
examination?" 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  the  object  of 
the  Order  in  Council  was  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners.  They  recommended 
the  appointment  of  what  was  known  as 
"  a  lower  division  of  the  Civil  Service ; " 
and  if  his  hon.  Friend  had  read  the 
able  Beport  of  that  Commission,  he 
would  see  that  they  laid  very  great  stress 
upon  the  steps  which  were  taken  for 
constituting  that  lower  division,  and  es- 
pecially they  pointed  out  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  entire  collapse  of  the  plan 
if  the  general  body  of  writers  should  be 
transferred  to  the  new  lower  division. 
The  object  of  the  Order  in  Council  was 
therefbre  to  establish  the  lower  division 
upon  an  entirely  new  footing ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  equitable  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  those  who  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  employed  as  writers,  ex- 
ceptional provision  was  made  that,  imder 
certain  circumstances,  those  who  had 
been  for  more  than  three  years  on  the 
list  of  writers  mifi^ht  be  exceptionally 
admitted  into  the  lower  division.  The 
Government  thought  they  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  was  right  for  them  to  go  in 
making  that  provision.  Nobody  had 
any  right  to  complain  of  not  being  in- 
cluded in  this  exceptional  favoiir;  be- 
cause all  the  writers  who  had  entered 
since  1870  had  entered  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  terms  upon  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  they  were  not  put  in 
a  worse  position  than  that  which  they 
previously  occupied: 

TRADE  UNION  ACT,  1871--LEGIS. 
LATION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
ceUor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  is 
prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  memorial  presented  by  a 
deputation  on  11th  November  last,  the 

Proposals  in  which  he  pronounced  **  well 
eserving  of  consideration,"  and  **  very 
reasonable ;  "  or  if  the  Government  will 
support  such  a  Bill  if  introduced  by  a 
private  Member  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  When  I  originally  introduced 
the  first  Friendly  Societies  Bill  I  in- 
cluded in  it  some  clauses  relating  to 
trade  unions  which  would,  I  think,  if 
they  had  been  adopted  with  any  modifi- 
cations that  the  House  might  have  been 
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pleased  to  make,  liaye  remedied  the 
grievances  referred  to  in  this  Question. 
However,  there  was  a  great  olnection 
taken  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  to  be  included  in 
such  legislation,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly been  excluded  from  it.  In  the 
course  of  last  Autumn  I  received  a  de- 
putation from  some  gentlemen  connected 
with  trade  unions,  pointing  out  certain 
disadvantages  imder  which  they  still 
labour,  and  I  certainly  did  admit  that 
their  complaints  were  reasonable  and 
well-founded.  But  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Oentleman  that  it  does  not  lie 
with  me  to  introduce  any  Bill  relating 
to  trade  unions  if  they  are  dealt  with 
separately.  That  is  rather  a  matter 
that  would  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. I  think,  however,  I  may  say, 
on  my  right  hon.  Friend's  behalf  as 
well  as  on  my  own,  that  the  most  con- 
venient course  appears  to  be  that  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  question  should 
introduce  a  Bill  containing  such  provi- 
sions as  they  think  are  required.  If 
the  Qovemment  should  see  such  a  Bill, 
and  find  it  limited  to  matters  that  they 
can  reasonably  deal  with,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  give  it  any  proper 
support. 

THE  STAMP  ACT— ^lARINE  POLICIES. 
"  SASSOON  V.  HARRIS.' —QUESTION. 

Mb.  GEIEYE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  case  of  Bassoon  v, 
Harris,  and  the  severe  strictures  of  the 
Bench  on  the  Stamp  Act,  reported  in 
the  "  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette" 
of  the  17th  January  last;  and,  whether 
he  will  consider  the  desirability  of  as- 
similating the  Duty  on  Marine  Insurance 
to  that  on  Fire  and  Life  policies  ? 

The  OHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QUEK:  Of  course  I  have  noticed,  as 
everybody  has  done,  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. I  understand  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  simi- 
lar complaint  has  been  made.  Indeed, 
as  long  ago  as  1812  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  was  felt,  and  was  somewhat 
similarly  animadverted  upon  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon)  has  introduced  a  Bill  intended 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  he  has  been 
in  communication  with  me,  and,  through 

Tft^  Chancellor  of  the  ExcheqMer 


me,  with  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue 
on  the  subject ;  and  if  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Bill, 
it  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  will 
obviate  the  difficulty  complained  of, 
which  gave  rise  to  this  particular  case. 
With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  the 
Question,  I  believe  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  in  error  in  speaking  of  the  duty  on 
fire  and  life  policies  as  if  it  was  the 
same  on  both.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  them.  There  is  a 
fixed  duty  in  the  case  of  fire  policies, 
and  a  sliding  scale  in  the  case  of  life 
policies.  As  to  an  assimilation  of  the 
marine  insurance  duty  to  the  fire  insur- 
ance duty,  the  question  is  really  one  of 
revenue,  to  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  answer. 

MERCHANT   SHIPPING  ACTS-UNSEA- 
WORTHY  SHIPS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GRIEVE  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  How  many  of  the 
550  vessels  surveyed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  between  5th  August  1873  and 
dOth  June  1875,  for  alleged  defects,  and 
that  515  were  found  unseaworthy,  were 
stopped  for  the  placing  of  their  lamps, 
ana  matters  not  imperilling  life  and 
property;  and  if  he  will  consider  the 
desirability  of  classifying  similar  ^ture 
Eetums,  say  into  coasting  and  foreign, 
causes  endangering  life,  &c.  directly, 
such  as  overloading  and  radical  defects, 
and  minor  causes,  such  as  crew  accom- 
modation, ventilation,  placing  lamps, 
&c.? 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLET:  All 
the  550  ships  which  appear  in  the  Re- 
turn as  detained  were  alleged  to  be  un- 
seaworthy. Though  some  may  have 
been  first  detained  for  defective  lights, 
&c.,  they  would  not  appear  on  the  Re- 
turn imless  there  were  also  allegations 
of  unseaworthiness  imperilling  life  or 
property.  The  Returns  are  monthly,  in 
two  tables,  one  showing  the  number  of 
ships  detained  for  defective  hull  or 
equipments,  the  other  for  alleged  over- 
loading— none  for  minor  causes.  The 
classification  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
improved  in  the  way  suggested  by  sepa- 
rating coasters  from  foreign-g^ing  ships. 

MINES  INSPECTORS  REPORTS  FOR  1875. 

QTJBSTION. 

Me.  MAODONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
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When  the  collective  Reports  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Mines  for  the  year  1875  may 
be  expected  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  ;  and,  whether  he  will 
direct  that  such  Beports,  if  not  ready 
now  for  printing,  be  prepared  without 
delay  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  there  were  a  ereat  number  of  Re- 
turns which  must  be  made  to  the  In- 
spectors of  Mines,  and  those  Returns 
had  not,  under  the  Act,  to  be  sent  in 
till  the  1st  of  February.  It  then  took 
a  considerable  time  for  the  Inspectors 
to  put  them  in  proper  form;  and  the 
31st  of  March  was  always  held  to  be 
the  earliest  day  on  which  the  Reports 
could  practically  be  finished.  He  would 
give  special  directions  that  they  should 
be  presented  to  him  on  or  before  that 
day. 

SASINE  OFFICE  (EDINBURGH). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  mackintosh  asked  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  Sasine  Office  in 
Edinburgh,  and  that  the  fees  exacted 
during  last  year  exceeded  the  expenses 
over  fifty  per  cent ;  and,  whether  he  will 
not  relieve  owners  of  property  in  Scot- 
land by  ordering  a  great  reduction  in 
the  scale  of  fees  charged  in  the  above 
office? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE :  My  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Sasine 
Qffice  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  departments 
connected  with  that  office,  including  that 
of  the  searches  of  incumbrances  affecting 
property.  I  have  also  had  numerous 
representations  made  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  in  these 
departments,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
being  increased,  so  as  to  secure  greater 
despatch  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness coming  before  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  which 
have  been  made  by  me,  and  by  the  offi- 
cials connected  witii  these  departments, 
the  Treasury  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
order  a  considerable  increase  of  staff, 
and  consequently  of  expenditure,  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  public  convenience  in 
regard  to  greater  expedition  in  obtaining 
searches,  and  ma£ng  the  indices  of 
sasines  available  in  the  provincial  dis- 
tricts, in  terms  of  the  Act  of  1868.  Fully 
to  secure  these  objects  may  probably  to 


some  extent  make  further  demands  on 
the  Treasury;  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  administration  of  the  Register 
of  Sasines  under  the  Act  of  1868  has 
worked  so  satisfactorily  that  I  have  no 
doubt  there  will  be  a  considerable  sur- 
plus after  making  allowance  for  such 
expenditure,  although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  surplus  is  of 
the  amount  indicated  in  the  Question. 
After  the  present  and  immediate  de- 
mands upon  it  have  been  ascertained, 
the  Treasury  will  take  into  considera- 
tion whether  and  to  what  extent  there 
ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  fees  for  re- 
gistration and  searches,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Act  of  1868. 

NAVY— NAVIGATING  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If,  seeing  that 
employment  for  the  navigating  officers 
in  the  Navy  has  been  made  more  scarce 
by  the  Order  which  allows  the  Service 
officers  to  qualify  for  navigating  duties, 
he  will  issue  a  reciprocal  Order  allow- 
ing navigating  officers  to  qualify  for 
general  service  duties ;  or  in  what  other 
way  he  proposes  to  compensate  the 
navigating  officers  for  the  disadvan- 
tages which  a  change,  otherwise  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  service,  has  im- 
posed on  them  ? 

Me.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  the  hon. 
Member  had  put  to  him  an  argumenta- 
tive Question  which  that  was  not  the 
proper  occasion  to  deal  with;  but  he 
did  not  admit  that  navigating  officers 
were  prejudiced  by  the  Order  referred 
to.  What  he  proposed  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  qualifying  for  general  service 
was  to  transfer  navigating  midshipmen 
to  the  executive  list  if  they  desired  it, 
either  in  their  present  rank  or  on 
passing  the  examination  for  sub-lieu- 
tenant. 

INDIA-THE  BOMBAY  NATIVE  ARMY. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  PARNELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  Papers  relating  to  the  recent 
dismissal  from  the  service  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Charles  Stavely,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army,  of  a 
Subadar  of  the  25th  Bombay  Native 
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Infantry  on  the  charge  of  disloyal  con- 
cealment of  insurrectional  circiQars  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mahratta  soldiers  in  the 
Bombay  Native  Army ;  and,  whether  it 
has  been  deemed  expedient  as  yet  to 
arm  the  Bombay  Native  Army  with 
breechloading  weapons;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent  tiie  change  has  been  carried 
out? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON:  No 
Papers  have  been  received  at  the  India 
Office  in  reference  to  the  dismissal  of 
this  Native  Officer  of  the  Bombay  Na- 
tive Infantry,  and  if  we  had  received 
them,  I  question  if  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  service  to  pub- 
lish them.  The  finding  of  the  Court 
Martial  which  tried  him  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  published  General  Orders  of  the 
Bombay  Army,  dated  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber last.  It  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  arm  the  Bombay  Native  Army  with 
breechloaders,  1 1  regiments  having  this 
weapon,  a  number  which  will  be  in- 
creased during  the  ensuing  year. 

NAVY— OFFICERS  OF  ROYAL  MARINES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  intend  during 
this  Session  to  take  any  steps  to  mitigate 
or  remove  the  exceptional  disadvantages 
under  which  Officers  of  the  Eoyal  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  placed,  especially  as  re- 
spects stagnation  of  promotion,  and  the 
comparatively  inadequate  pay  of  the 
Colonels  Second  Commandsmt  of  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry  ? 

Mb.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
stated  last  Session  that  he  was  precluded 
from  improving  the  position  of  officers 
of  the  Royal  Marines  until  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Promotion 
and  Retirement  in  the  Army  was  re- 
ceived. That  Report  had  not  yet  been 
presented,  and  he  did  not  know  when  it 
would  be ;  but  until  it  was  presented  he 
could  not  give  any  definite  answer  to 
the  Question. 

WEST  AFRICAN  SETTLEMENTS- 
CESSION  OF  THE  GAMBIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  mills  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther it  is  his  intention  to  state  to  the 
Souse  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  as  to  the  cession  of  the 
Gambia  to  France ;  and,  if  so,  when  such 
statement  will  be  made  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  not  in  a  position  yet  to  name  the 
Committee  which  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint. 

CROSSED  CHEQUES.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

Me.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  that  his 
Bill  was  chiefly  intended  to  restrain 
facilities  for  theft ;  but  if  it  was  thought 
that  on  account  of  its  importance  to  the 
customers  of  banks  there  should  be  some 
delay,  he  would  postpone  the  second 
reading  until  Thursday  the  2nd  of  March. 

ITALY— MURDER  OF  MR.  HIND,  NEAR 
NAPLES.— QUESTION. 

Sm  WILLIAM  STIRLING  MAX- 
WELL  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AflPairs,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  taking  steps 
to  protect  the  interests  of  justice  in  the 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  of  the  man 
who  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Hind  at  Naples  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  taken  steps  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  eminent  Italian  counsel 
who  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hind,  at  the  original 
trial,  for  the  appeal  which  is  shorUy  to 
come  on. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL— CONVENTION   AS 
TO  DUES.— QUESTIONS. 

The  Maeqxjess  op  HARTINGTON: 
I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  on  Thursday  I 
will  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  it  is  true  as  announced 
in  the  public  papers  this  morning,  that 
Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps  have 
signed  a  document  relating  to  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Suez  Canal  duties,  and 
whether  that  modification  has  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Khedive,  the  Porte, 
and  the  maritime  Powers ;  and,  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  will  postpone 
the  Keport  on  the  resolution  of  last 
night  until  the  House  shall  have  some 
information  upon  the  subject  before  it  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  can  hardly  see  any  reason  for 
postponing  it.  There  will  be  other  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  course  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
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Bill  and  so  on,  which  will  give  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  diacussing  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Do  you  intend  to  take  the  Beport  of  the 
Besolution  to-night  ? 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Thb  Marquess  op  HARTINGTON  : 
It  is  hardly  usual  to  take  the  Report  of 
such  an  important  Resolution  at  a  late 
hour.  After  what  hour  will  it  not  be 
taken? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  would  rather  wait  until  a 
little  later  in  the  evening  before  I  say ; 
buty  of  course,  I  should  not  press  any- 
thing on  against  the  wishes  of  the 
House.  I  however  hope  that  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  the  Report  of  this  Reso- 
lution, which  foUows  upon  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Vote.  It  will  afterwards  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  then  there  will 
be  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which  will 
have  to  pass  through  its  various  stages, 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  the  matter.  Be- 
sides, there  are  reasons  which  make  it 
very  desirable  that  time  should  not  be 
lost;  and  therefore  I  propose  to  take 
the  Report  this  evenii^ig,  and  I  can 
hardly  imagine  that  there  will  be  any 
inconvenience  arising  from  that  course. 

RECEPTION  OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES— 
THE  CIRCULARS. 

BESOLUTIOKS. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD,  in  rising  to 
move — 

"1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a 
Slave  once  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  Flag  should  be  treated  while  on  board 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  should  not  be  removed  from  or  ordered  to 
leave  the  ship  on  the  ground  of  slavery.  2.  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
humbly  pra3dng  Her  Majesty  that  all  Circulars, 
Instructions,  or  Orders  heretofore  issued  contra- 
vening the  foregoing  Resolution,  or  limiting 
the  discretion  of  commanding  officers  in  respect 
of  the  reception  of  such  persons  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  shall  be  withdrawn." 

said,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  find  a 
justification  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  House;  because  the  feeling 
which  had  manifested  itself  throughout 
the  country  during  the  Auttunn  must 
have  made  it  dear  to  Members  of  this 
House  that  it  was  necessaiy  that  this 


subject  should  be  brought  forward.  If  the 
Circular  which  was  now  in  force  had  stood 
alone,  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  those  provisions  which 
seemed  to  be  faulty,  and  to  ask  either 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  Cir- 
cular or  for  an  alteration  of  its  terms. 
But  that  Circular  did  not  stand  alone. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  Circular  of  July, 
and  that  in  its  turn  had  been  preceded 
by  Orders  and  Instructions  from  different 
Gfovemments,  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Many  of  these  Orders 
and  Instructions  were  open  to  great  ob- 
jection, and  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  necessary  for  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  and  lay  down  some  line 
of  policy  which  the  country  was  ready  to 
adopt.  He  had  no  desire  to  arrogate  to 
his  own  side  of  the  House  any  monopoly 
of  humane  feelings  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  He  was  quite  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge what  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
done  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  and 
he  had  observed  with  gratitude  that  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
recently  laid  upon  the  Table  a  Supple- 
mentary Treaty,  which  had  effected  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  Zanzibar 
Treaty.  He  wished  to  credit  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  with  the  same  feelings  in 
this  matter  which  actuated  his  own  side  of 
the  House  and  the  whole  country.  This, 
however,  did  not  deprive  him  of  his 
right  to  criticise  the  Slave  Circular  where 
he  thought  it  faulty ;  and  it  was  not  be- 
cause other  Governments  had  fallen  into 
errors  of  a  similar  character  that  Par- 
liament should  not  interfere.  It  was, 
indeed,  all  the  more  reason  why  Parlia- 
ment should  express  a  clear  and  definite 
opinion  upon  the  whole  question ;  and  be- 
cause both  sides  of  the  House  had  fallen 
into  error  it  might  make  it  easier  for  the 
Government  to  retreat  from  an  untenable 
position.  He  held  it  to  be  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  take  up  the  scales  and  en- 
deavour to  mete  out  the  portion  of  blame 
which  each  Gt)vernment  should  bear. 
He  regretted  that  he  should  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  reflect  upon  the  con* 
duct  of  statesmen  who  were  no  longer 
present  to  vindicate  themselves,  or  to 
explain  their  reasons  for  acting  as 
they  did ;  but  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  Dear  this  in  mind,  that  we  should 
perhaps  err  if  we  took  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day  as  a  guide  in  esti- 
mating the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  long  ago.    Two  distinctiona 
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had  to  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  with 
this  question — first,  the  distinction  be- 
tween slaves  received  on  board  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the  high  seas 
and  those  received  on  board  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  a  foreign  slave-owning 
Power ;  and,  next,  that  the  reception  on 
board  of  a  slave  was  one  thing,  whilst 
the  treatment  and  disposal  of  him  after- 
wards was  quite  another  thing.  As  to 
the  reception  of  slaves  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships  on  the  high  seas  the  law 
was  clear  and  undoubted.  He  did  not 
know  whether  there  ever  was  any  doubt 
cast  upon  it— certainly  not  in  modem 
times — until  the  issue  of  the  Circular  of 
July,  and  that  having  been  withdrawn 
as  admittedly  erroneous  he  need  say  no 
more  about  it.  To  his  mind  it  could  not 
be  maintained  that,  under  International 
Law,  there  was  any  obligation  on  our  part 
to  abstain  from  receiving  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships  on  the  high  seas  any 
persons  we  thought  fit.  The  course  to 
be  pursued  in  territorial  waters  of  a 
foreign  slave-owning  Power  was  the 
point  on  which  the  neatest  difficulty 
would  be  felt.  In  Ihis  case  the  best 
opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  ex-ter- 
ritoriality  of  a  public  ship-of-war  en- 
tering into  such)  territorial  waters  with- 
out express  prohibition  was  complete; 
at  all  events,  so  far  that  foreign  juris- 
diction was  not  admitted  on  board.  In 
other  words,  a  British  ship-of-war  en- 
tering such  waters  was  to  oe  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  these  Islands,  and  was 
subject,  and  all  on  board  of  her,  to 
British  law  alone,  was,  as  we  should  say, 
under  the  municipal  law  only,  although 
the  foreign  law  prevailed  round  about 
it.  There  was,  however,  an  implied  un- 
derstanding that  those  on  board  vessels 
entering  into  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  foreign  Power  were  not  wilfully  to 
do  anything  hostile  to  the  local  law. 
He  had  stated  broadly  the  principles  of 
International  Law  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  question  was  not  one  of 
aw  alone;  it  was  much  more  one  of 
policy.  Not  having  had  the  training  of 
a  lawyer,  he  would  not  have  come  for- 
ward to  argue  it  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
question  of  law,  but  upon  a  question  of 
policy  he  was  entitled  to  form  an  opi- 
nion ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  Member  of  that 
House  he  had  undertaken  a  direct  com- 
mission to  urge  that  policy  which  he 
thought  best ;  and  having  accepted  that 
commission  he  had  accepted  a  responsi- 
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bility  which  he  could  not  in  a  case  like 
this  throw  off  upon  others,  but  must 
discharge  in  his  own  person  according 
to  the  best  judgment  he  could  form. 
Upon  the  ground  of  policy  he  would 
postulate  this — that  it  was  their  dear 
duty,  as  a  free  and  freedom-loving 
people,  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
slavery,  not  only  to  be  well  satisfied  in 
their  own  minds,  but  also  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  whole  world,  that  to  the 
very  extreme  verge  that  their  obligations 
to  other  States  would  allow,  their  policy 
leant  towards  the  side  of  freedom.  That 
was  the  touchstone  which  should  be 
applied  to  any  argument  or  act  affecting 
this  matter — Did  it,  or  did  it  not,  lean 
towards  the  side  of  freedom  ?  Now,  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  look  for  a 
moment  to  the  last  carefully  prepared 
Circular.    It  said — 

<<  Any  person  professing  or  appearing  to  be  a 
fugitive  slave  seeking  aomission  to  a  ship  be- 
longing to  Her  Majesty  on  the  high  seas,  the 
commander  must  bear  in  mind  that,  although 
Her  Majestv's  Government  were  desirous  of 
miti^ting  uavery,  yet  Her  Majesty's  ships  were 
not  intended  for  the  reception  of  persons  other 
than  their  officers  and  crew." 

This  caution  would  seem  to  anybody  who 
ever  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  way 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  com- 
manded, and  the  discipline  which  was 
maintained  on  board,  a  little  superfluous ; 
because  they  were  not  so  Toomy  or  com- 
modious, not  so  abundantly  provided 
with  spare  room,  that  either  officers  or 
crews  would  be  extremely  desirous  of 
welcoming  a  large  crowd  of  strangers  on 
board.  But  the  caution  was  confined  to 
the  case  of  slaves :  there  was  no  caution 
not  to  admit  slave-owners  or  refugees  of 
any  kind  but  slaves.  The  Circular  said — 
**Any  person  professing  or  appearing 
to  be  a  fugitive  slave."  How  was  the 
officer,  before  admitting  a  man  on 
board,  to  ascertain  that  he  was  a  slave  ? 
How  was  he  to  know  that  ?  The  hand 
of  the  landsman  was  apparent  all  through 
this  Circular.  The  drawer  of  it  appa- 
rently had  an  idea  that  the  fugitive 
slave  seeking  protection  came  in  by 
the  door.  The  sort  of  way  in  which  a 
slave  usually  claimed  the  protection  of  a 
British  ship  was  by  swimming  to  her ; 
and  coming  in  that  way,  they  were  to 
ask  him  who  he  was  and  so  on.  He 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  had  seen  a  great  many 
negroes — free  and  slave — ^in  the  water; 
and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  form 
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the  sliglitest  opinion  firom  seeing  a  negro 
in  the  water  whether  he  was  a  free  man 
or  a  slave.  Yet  the  naval  officer  was 
told  that  when  a  man  came  swimming 
to  his  ship  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  was  a  slave  before  admitting 
him  on  board.  The  dialects  spoken  by 
the  negroes  differed  very  much,  and 
many  of  them  could  not  be  understood 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter;  so 
that,  according  to  this  Circular,  the  cap- 
tain would  have  to  call  in  an  interpreter 
to  question  this  man  while  he  was  in  the 
water  as  to  who  was  his  father  and 
mother,  and  as  to  whether  he  professed 
to  be  a  fugitive  slave.  He  would  ask 
whether  the  fact  of  a  man  thus  seeking 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  would 
not  to  most  minds  be  primd  facie  evidence 
that  there  was  good  reason  for  receiving 
him  on  board?  "Not  so,"  said  the 
framers  of  the  Circular ;  *'  you  must  first 
satisfy  yourself  before  you  receive  the 
man  on  board  that  there  is  some  suffi- 
cient reason  for  thus  receiving  him." 
Now,  he  did  not  think  that  this  lan- 
guage, even  if  he  admitted  the  law 
or  the  policy  to  be  right,  woidd  sound 
in  the  ear  of  impartial  judges  as  lean- 
ing towards  freedom.  The  next  para- 
graph in  the  Circidar  to  which  he  de- 
sired to  draw  attention  said  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  ship  of  war — 


"Within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign 
State  you  are  bound  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
while  maintaining  the  proper  exemption  of  your 
ship  from  local  jurisdiction,  not  to  allow  her  to 
become  a  shelter  for  those  who  would  be  charge- 
able with  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  place. 
If,  therefore,  while  your  ship  is  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  a  State  where  slavery  exists, 
a  person  professing  or  appearing  to  be  a  fugi- 
tive slave  seeks  admission  into  vour  ship,  you 
will  not  admit  him  unless  his  liie  would  be  in 
manifest  danger  if  he  were  not  received  on 
board.  Should  you  in  order  to  save  him  from 
this  danger  receive  him,  you  ought  not  after 
the  danger  is  past  to  permit  him  to  continue  on 
board ;  but  you  will  not  entertain  any  demand 
for  his  surrender,  or  enter  into  any  examination 
as  to  his  status." 

As  to  '*  not  entertaining  any  demand  for 
his  surrender,"  that  was  superfluous, 
because  the  slave  was  to  be  surrendered 
almost  before  any  demand  could  possibly 
be  made  for  him ;  and  as  to  not  entering 
*'  into  any  examination  as  to  his  status," 
he  doubted  whether  the  naval  officer 
would  understand  what  that  meant.  K 
wise,  he  would  put  but  few  questions  to 
the  slave,  for  fear  he  might  be  asking 
about  the  forbidden  thing.    The  com- 


mander was  told  to  ''maintain  the 
proper  exemption  of  his  ship  from  local 
jurisdiction,"  and  that  was  immediately 
interpreted  to  mean  that  he  should 
assist  in  enforcing  on  board  his  own 
vessel  the  local  law  of  slavery.  Let  the 
House  listen  how  all  the  strong  words 
and  all  the  hard  words  told  against  the 
slave.  **You  are  bound  by  the  comity 
of  nations"  not  to  shelter  him.  You 
will  not  admit  him  unless  his  life  is  in 
''manifest  danger."  "Should  you" 
receive  him  after  aU  this  caution,  then 
immediately  the  direct  command — "you 
ought  not  to  permit  him  to  remain  on 
board,"  he  is  to  be  given  up.  Let^them 
observe  how  all  the  words  told  against  the 
slave,  and  that  the  Circular  was  directed 
against  the  slave  alone,  and  against  the 
refugee  of  no  other  nation — only  against 
the  slave.  He  asked,  did  this  lean  to- 
wards the  side  of  freedom?  or,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  the  whole  of  this  para- 
gpraph  weigh  as  heavily  as  language  could 
weigh  against  the  chances  of  the  slave 
being  taken  on  board  ?  What  it  said,  in 
fact,  was  this — "It  is  only  when  the 
slave's  life  is  in  imminent  danger  you  are 
to  take  him  on  board ;  then  be  slow  to 
receive  him,  and  be  quick  to  give  him 
up."  He  might  be  asked  at  what  his 
Besolution  pointed,  and  whether  he  de- 
sired that  our  ships  should  be  cities  of 
refuge  for  every  slave  who  desired  to  get 
on  board,  whether  he  were  criminal  or 
not.  He  said,  certainly  not ;  that  he  de- 
sired nothing  of  the  kind.  He  knew 
very  weU  that  it  was  of  the  first  neces- 
sity that  a  captain  should  have  complete 
control  over  his  ship,  particidarly  as  to 
who  he  admitted  into  it.  The  objection 
he  had  to  the  document  was,  that  it  was 
only  levelled  at  the  slave  and  not  at  the 
free  man.  He  should  like  to  say  here 
that,  as  to  holding  out  our  ships  as  mere 
refuges  for  slaves,  he  did  not  think  it  the 
right  way  for  this  country  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  domestic  slavery.  If 
domestic  slavery  was  to  be  approached 
it  should  be  by  some  open,  avowed,  and 
recognized  manner.  It  would  not,  he 
thought,  be  a  dignified  course  for  a  great 
country  to  pursue  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  by  merely  taking  a  few  slaves  here  and 
there  horn  the  grasp  of  slavery  and 
transporting  them  to  another  place,  for 
the  result  would  be  only  to  embitter  the 
lives  of  those  who  remained  behind,  and 
probably  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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Whenever  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery  was  approached  —  and  ap- 
proached it  must  be  at  a  day  not  so 
far  distant  as  some  might  suppose — he 
could  not  help  thinking  there  were 
forces  already  at  work  which  before 
long  must  break  down  that  institution 
— it  must  be  dealt  with  by  an  attack  on 
the  institution  itself.  As  to  the  recep- 
tion of  slaves,  all  he  desired  was  that  we 
should  revert  to  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  two  Circulars  were 
issued,  of  leaving  to  our  officers  the  dis- 
cretion of  receiving  on  board  their  ships 
under  their  protection  a  slave,  if  they 
were  of  opinion  that  there  were  special 
circumstances  in  the  case  which  justified 
them  in  taking  that  course.  Let  him  for 
a  moment  ask  the  House  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  probable  working  of 
the  Circular  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
their  particular  attention.  What  was 
the  plain  English  of  the  words  **not 
permit  him  to  remain  on  board  ?  "  They 
could  not  mean  that  when  the  slave  was 
on  board  one  of  our  ships  the  command- 
ing officer  should  go  up  to  him  and  say 
— "  Mind,  I  have  not  given  you  permis- 
sion to  be  here/'  and  yet  take  no  steps 
to  remove  him.  He  was  sure  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty would  not  construe  the  language 
of  the  Circular  in  that  manner,  and  tell 
him  not  to  permit  a  slave  to  remain  on 
board,  but  to  take  steps  to  remove  him. 
It  was  misleading  language,  and  did  not 
in  that  respect  compare  well  with  the 
July  document  for  which  every  one  had 
a  bad  word,  but  in  favour  of  which  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  at  least 
this.  Whoever  drew  that  Circular  knew 
his  mind  and  spoke  it  frankly ;  but  his 
law  was  bad.  It  was  admitted  to  be 
so ;  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  speak- 
ing in  clear  language.  It  said  that  the 
slave  was  to  be  surrendered ;  and  that  was 
the  meaning  of  ''  not  permitting  him  to 
remain  on  board."  No  other  construc- 
tion could  be  put  upon  those  words. 
But  in  the  first  Circular  there  was  one 
crumb  of  comfort  for  the  poor  slave,  put 
in,  he  believed,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  that  was,  that  when  he  was 
about  to  be  surrendered  the  commanding 
officer  should  try  to  make  favourable 
terms  for  him;  even  this  was  omitted 
from  the  second  Circular.  It  was  a 
hard  and  dry  document,  made  as 
severe  against  the  slave  as  language 
could   possibly   make    it.     It   seemed 
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to  him  that  whoever  had  drawn  up 
that  Circular  must  have  felt  the  in- 
dignation with  which  the  first  had  been 
regarded  by  the  English  public,  and 
must  have  argued  with  himself  that 
'*  surrender "  was  an  ugly  word,  of 
which  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid.  So 
he  employed  instead  language  which  he 
thought  he  was  not  describing  unfairly 
when  he  characterized  it  as  an  attempt 
to  say  to  the  British  public — "  We  do 
not  surrender  the  slave,"  and  to  the 
slaveowner,  '*  We  do  not  keep  him  " — 
language  with  which  he  supposed  the 
latter  was  very  well  satisfied.  Let  the 
House  picture  to  itself  a  slave  taken  on 
board  one  of  Her  Meiesty's  ships  after  a 
long  swim  for  his  life  and  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  The  risk  to  his  life  being 
over,  the  captain  might  say  to  the  poor 
man — **You  can  be  permitted  to  stop 
here  no  longer; "  and  where,  then,  was 
he  to  go  ?  On  the  shore  there  were  the 
slaveowner  and  his  assistants,  while  in 
the  bay  there  were  the  sharks  in  waiting 
for  him.  Well,  the  Circular  which  was 
drawn  for  the  assistance  of  our  officers 
spoke  of  "  when  the  danger  is  past ; " 
but  was  it  so  easy  for  them  to  decide 
when  that  was  the  case  ?  Let  him  put  a 
case  by  way  of  illustration.  Suppose  a 
slave  came  on  board  a  ship  after  a  hot 
pursuit,  the  conmiandin^  officer  might, 
perhaps,  acting  on  the  humane  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  first  Circular,  go  on 
shore  and  ask  the  slaveowner  if  he  was 
still  angry  with  his  fugitive  slave,  and 
whether  he  would  spare  him  if  he  re- 
turned. The  slaveowner  replies — ''I  was 
very  angry,  but  I  have  cooled  down ;  he  is 
a  good  slave,  and  if  he  comes  back  I  will 
forgive  him."  The  captain  goes  back  to 
the  slave  and  says — "  Your  master  will 
forgive  you,  the  danger  to  your  life  is 
past,  my  orders  are  imperative,  and  you 
must  be  put  ashore."  But  suppose  the 
slave  were  to  turn  round  and  say — "  Do 
you  know  what  my  offence  was  ?  I  was 
speaking  to  some  of  my  fellow-slaves 
on  their  condition,  and  upon  our 
hopes  of  setting  ourselves  free.  We 
heard  that  your  country  had  set  at 
liberty  a  vast  number  of  our  race  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Continent,  and  that 
many  others  who  in  a  distaiit  country 
were  set  free  within  the  last  few 
years  are  now  producing  more  as 
free  labourers  than  they  ever  pro- 
duced as  slaves.  We  wish  no  hann 
to  our  master,  but  we  desire  to  havci 
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our  liberty  too;  but  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  which  my  master  can- 
not bear,  and  to  hear  me  speaking  in 
that  way  would  drive  him  into  an  un- 
governable passion.  He  caught  me 
doing  so  some  time  ago,  and  punished 
me  severely;  you  may  see  the  marks. 
He  threatened  that  if  I  were  to  do  so 
again  he  would  use  me  still  worse,  and 
you  can  judge  whether  he  is  likely  to 
carry  out  his  threat  or  not.  If  I  go  back, 
something  tells  me  I  must  again  speak 
to  my  fellows  in  the  same  way,  and  I 
shall  have  to  bear  the  consequences." 
Would  not  the  officer  at  once  see  in 
in  the  poor  slave  before  him  one  in  whom 
the  imdying  flame  had  been  lit — the 
true  passionate  yearning  for  freedom 
which  once  kindled  could  hardly  be  kept 
under,  and,  he  thanked  God,  could 
never  be  quite  extinguished.  But  the 
Circular  was  imperative.  The  danger 
being  past,  the  man  must  be  sent  back, 
now  if  that  man  stood  true  to  his  con> 
victions,  and  for  them  met  his  death — ^it 
would  have  an  ugly  appearance  when 
the  story  came  to  be  known  in  this 
country,  and  would  prevent  one  from 
wishing  to  be  too  closely  connected  with 
the  department  which  had  approved  the 
transaction.  But  it  might  be  said  that, 
under  such  circumstances  as  he  had  just 
mentioned,  where  there  was  a  certainty  of 
the  slave  being  punished,  the  command- 
ing officer  would  be  jusfifled  in  detaining 
him.  If,  however,  the  man  was  not  sent 
back,  what  became  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  it  was  sought  to  establish 
with  the  slaveowner,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment were  so  anxious  to  conciliate  ?  He 
would  remind  us  of  our  bond,  £ind  would 
insist  that,  in  accordance  with  it,  his 
slave  should  be  restored  to  him  when 
the  moment  of  danger  was  past ;  and  he 
would  have  good  ground  for  urging  his 
claim  under  the  circumstances.  But  it 
might  be  answered  that  the  point  was 
one  which  was  not  likely  to  arise,  that 
the  African  slaves  were  too  degraded, 
and  that  such  a  person  as  he  had  just 
sketched  did  no?  exist  among  thim. 
Now,  he  at  once  adnutted  that  persons 
of  that  character  were  very  rare  among 
the  slave  population.  Otherwise  the 
House  would  not  now  be  discussing  this 
question,  for  slavery  would  long  ago 
have  been  abolished.  But  the  country 
could  not  go  on  dealing  with  Africa 
as  we  were  now  doing,  buying  here, 
colonizing    there,    freeing    slaves    by 


thousands,  and  planting  them  in 
States  to  work  for  themselves,  driving 
roads  through  Africa  everywhere  for  the 
spread  of  commerce  and  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  investigation,  even  for  sport, 
and  expect  that  doing  this,  and  teaching 
the  Natives  the  use  of  our  weapons  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  our  language,  the 
last  thing  they  would  learn  would  be 
some  of  our  ideas  of  personal  free- 
dom. It  was  clear  the  question  was 
one  which  might  arise  any  day,  and  we 
should  then  find  it,  he  thought,  some- 
what difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  punishment  of  slaves  for 
that  class  of  offences  and  political 
refugees.  He  wondered  who  asked 
to  nave  this  document  drawn  for 
his  assistance.  There  was,  he  might 
add,  a  most  instructive  Eetum,  which 
had  been  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Paisley  (Mr.  W.  Holms),  and  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  of  aU  the  cases  in 
which  during  the  last  10  years  British 
officers  on  foreign  stations  had  asked  for 
instructions  with  regard  to  slaves,  and  it 
appeared  that  Sir  Leopold  Heath  was 
the  only  one  who  had  done  so  during 
that  time.  He  wished  to  know  who 
really  asked  for  the  Circular.  [Mr. 
Gathorne  Haedy:  Lord  Northbrook.] 
He  (Mr.  Whitbread)  did  not  think  it  was 
Lord  Northbrook  who  asked  for  a  Gene- 
rfid  Slave  Circular,  but  that  it  was  the 
lawyers,  because  they  disliked  being  re- 
peatedly asked  iheir  opinion  upon  cases 
as  they  arose,  and  therefore  it  was  said  it 
would  be  better  to  make  an  order  of 
general  application  and  get  rid  of  ques- 
tions being  put  to  them.  The  Circular 
was  said  to  be  for  the  guidance  of  our 
officers ;  but  it  would  really  place  them 
in  an  embarrassing  position.  Had  those 
who  drew  the  Circular  ever  considered 
how  hard  it  was  upon  a  British  officer 
going  out  upon  an  errand  of  which  here- 
tofore anyone  might  have  been  proud, 
but  now  with  this  Admiralty  Circidar 
on  his  table,  dreading  above  all  things 
lest  an  appecd  from  some  helpless  slave 
should  be  made  to  him—having  no 
choice  but  strictly  to  obey  his  orders — 
yet  knowing  that  the  very  act  which,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  he  had  to  do, 
would  be  looked  upon  with  indigna- 
tion by  his  countirmen.  As  regarded 
the  reception  of  slaves  on  boaH.  Her 
Majesty 'S  ships,  there  was  only  one 
practicable  rule.  It  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  command 
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to  deal  with  each  case  on  the  spot, 
knowing  all  the  circumstances;  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  all  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  or  for  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  draw  up  a  Circular  on  the 
reception  of  slaves  that  would  stand, 
for  two  reasons.  First  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  up  a  general  Circular  applicable 
to  the  conditions  of  slavery  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  because  the  whole 
circumstances  of  slavery  differed  widely 
in  different  quarters;  secondly,  if  the 
Circular  embraced  every  case  which 
ought  to  be  received,  there  might  as 
well  be  no  Circular  at  all.  If  it  excluded 
cases  which  ought  to  be  received,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  would  not 
tolerate  it.  He  wanted  to  know  upon 
what  groimds  this  country  could  be  re- 
quired to  take,  on  board  our  own  ships, 
any  steps  that  would  directly  recognize 
or  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  slavery? 
The  Eesolutions  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  moving  aimed  at  treating  fugitive 
slaves  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England,  and  if 
others  thought  that  some  different  law 
ought  to  prevail  on  board  our  ships  it 
was  for  them  to  make  out  their  case,  and 
not  for  him  to  make  out  his.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  whether  our  law 
on  this  question  ought  to  prevail  as 
against  the  local  law,  some  considera- 
tion must  be  had  for  the  object  for 
which  our  ships  were  sent  out,  which 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade ; 
and  England  in  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press the  Slave  Trade  felt  that  if  the  trade 
was  suppressed,  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  at  an  end.  Yet  it  was  contended 
that  on  board  our  own  ships,  sent  abroad 
with  this  very  object,  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  which  llie  law  of  England  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  recognize  in  any 
way.  He  could  quite  understand  that 
courtesy  to  foreign  Powers  might  make 
us  use  very  great  caution  and  discretion 
in  the  reception  of  persons  on  board  our 
vessels  ;  but  when  once  they  were  on 
board,  without  any  fault  on  our  part,  if 
there  were  any  meaning  in  the  word  ex- 
territoriality— ^if  there  was  any  mean- 
in  the  phrase  that  a  British  ship  in 
territorial  waters  was  under  the  Muni- 
cipal law — the  law  of  England — he 
failed  to  see  how  it  could  possibly  be 
contended  that  we  were  to  administer 
on  board  our  ships  any  fraction  of  the 
law  of  slavery.  He  did  not  believe  such 
an  obligation   existed  ;    but  preferred 

Mr.  Whithread 


to  believe  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd,  who,  in  the  famous  case  of 
"Forbes  r.  Cockrane,"  tried  in  1822, 
relating  to  certain  slaves  who  had  es- 
caped from  Florida  on  board  a  British 
ship,  said  of  the  slave — 

"He  ceases  to  be  a  slave  in  England  only 
because  there  is  no  law  which  sanctions  h£s 
detention  in  slavery ;  for  the  same  reason 
he  would  cease  to  be  a  slave  the  moment 
he  landed  on  the  supposed  newly  discovered 
island.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  fugitives  did 
not  escape  to  any  island  belonging  to  England, 
but  they  went  on  board  an  i^glish  Slip — 
which  for  this  purpose  may  be  considered  a 
floating  island — and  in  that  ship  they  became 
subject  to  the  English  laws  alone.  They  then 
stood  in  the  same  situation  in  this  respect  as  if 
they  had  come  to  an  island  colonized  by  the 
English.  It  was  not  a  wrongful  act  in  the  de- 
fendants to  receive  them;  quite  the  contrary. 
The  moment  they  got  on  board  the  English 
ship,  there  was  an  end  of  any  right  which  the 
plamti£f  had  by  the  Spanish  laws  acquired  over 
them  as  slaves.  They  had  got  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  their  master,  and  beyond  the  territory 
where  the  law  recognizing  them  as  slav^  pre- 
vailed; they  were  under  the  protection  of 
another  power." 

What  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  a  wrongful  act  on 
the  part  of  an  officer  commanding 
a  ship  of  war  to  receive  a  slave 
on  board.  He  maintained  that  the 
officer  certainly  had  a  right  to  receive 
the  slave,  and  why,  then,  shoidd  we 
actively  take  steps  to  have  the  fugitive 
delivered  up  ?  What  power  had  we  to 
order  officers  to  remove  a  fiigitive  from  a 
vessel  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  slave  ? 
Supposing  the  slave  were  to  resist,  the 
possible  legal  consequences  to  our  officers 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Again,  supposing  that  a  slave  were  to 
be  taken  on  board  because  he  was  in 
danger  in  consequence  of  an  emeuUf 
what  would  his  position  on  board  be 
while  the  danger  lasted  ?  He  must  be 
either  a  slave  or  a  free  man;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  maintained  that  he 
could  be  en&anchised  one  day  and  en- 
slaved again  the  next.  If  they  felt 
bound  to  give  him  up  as  a  slave,  what 
was  he  in  the  meantime  ?  But  if  they 
detained  him,  so  as  to  give  him  up, 
what  law  authorized  it  ?  Or  might  the 
slave  escape  from  the  British  ship  to 
some  other  vessel — ^thus  using  his  stay 
on  board  the  British  ship  merely  as  a 
means  to  baffle  the  pursuit  ?  It  would 
be  a  very  undignified  position,  in  order 
to  get  oat  pf  the  difficulty,  to  let  the  mau 
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escape.  If  a  man  was  not  to  be  free  as 
Boon  as  he  got  under  the  British  flag, 
when  was  he  to  be  so  ?  Was  he  to  wait 
until  he  touched  English  soil?  If  so, 
they  must  give  up  tne  decision  in  the 
great  case  of  Forbes  v.  Cochrane;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  said  that  he  was 
free  only  when  the  ship  got  out  of  terri- 
torial waters  and  was  on  the  high  seas. 
Then  see  the  absurdity  of  the  position  if 
a  slave  happened  to  be  taken  on  board 
just  as  the  ship  was  leaving  her  anchor- 
age for  a  short  run  out  to  sea  of  say  a 
few  hours  duration,  returning  to  her 
anchorage  in  the  territorial  waters  in  the 
evening.  None  of  these  regulations 
applied  to  the  reception  of  the  refugees 
of  every  nation.  If  the  right  of  granting 
free  asylums  was  to  be  maintained,  he 
submitted  that  we  could  not  adjust  them 
to  the  colours  of  men,  and  say  to  the 
white  man  that  he  was  free,  but  as  the 
skin  g^ew  darker  the  protection  was 
gradually  lessened,  until  when  they 
reached  the  jet  black  it  vanished  alto- 
gether. It  might  be  urged  that  we 
should  consult  with  foreign  Powers  and 
try  to  modify  the  international  rules 
which  applied  to  this  question.  But  we 
did  not  want  a  Boyal  Commission  to 
help  us  in  communicating  with  foreign 
Powers.  Parliament  had  been  told  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  that  our  relations 
with  foreign  Powers  were  of  the  most 
cordial  kmd.  Let  the  Government, 
then,  make  use  of  these  cordial  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  human  race  by  taking 
a  step  forward  in  this  question.  At  any 
rate,  if  they  were  going  to  consult  fo- 
reign Powers,  it  became  doubly  necessary 
for  Parliament  to  inteipose  and  put  an 
end  to  the  doubts  cast  by  the  July  and 
the  more  recent  Circular  as  to  the  mind 
of  the  English  people,  by  lajring  down 
some  clear  line  of  demarcation  beyond 
which  this  country  was  not  prepared  to 
go  in  the  direction  of  expediency,  and 
by  which  it  was  determined  to  abide  upon 
the  ground  of  principle.  Perhaps  the 
Government  were  so  fast  bound  in 
the  toils  of  their  Law  Officers  that 
they  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot.  In 
that  case  he  must  appeal  to  indepen- 
dent Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  In  criticizing  the  Circulars  is- 
sued by  the  present  Government  he  had 
not  referred  specifically  to  the  instruc- 
tions and  orders  of  former  Gt>vemments, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  last  Circu- 


lar was  that  more  immediately  before 
the  House,  and  was  the  latest  exposition 
of  the  views  of  the  Government.  In 
drawing  the  Motion,  too,  and  in  what 
he  had  said,  he  had  endeavoured  not 
needlessly  to  impart  any  Party  bitterness 
to  this  question.  At  times  of  national 
danger  independent  Members  on  both 
sides  must  rally  round  the  Government. 
But  when  any  great  principle,  cherished 
by  the  country,  was  mreatened  it  became 
the  duty  of  independent  Members  to 
intimate  to  the  Government  that  their 
policy  was  not  approved.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  had  never 
been  consulted.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
said  that  he  did  not  like  secret  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject,  and  he  had  good 
reason  for  saying  so,  if  they  had  been 
open  the  Government  would  never  have 
been  put  into  the  position  of  having  to 
acknowledge  their  mistake,  or,  what  was 
still  worse,  of  having  to  defend  it,  for 
the  opinion  of  the  country  would  have 
been  given  as  unequivocally  at  any 
former  period  within  the  last  40  years 
as  it  had  been  given  on  the  present 
occasion.  Now  that  the  question  had 
been  raised,  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  shirk  its  responsibility.  It 
was  bad  when  a  Department  made  a 
mistake ;  it  was  bad  when  the  Govern- 
ment followed  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment; but  what  would  be  said  if  the 
House  of  Commons,  speaking  for  the 
British  nation,  declared  that  it  had  not 
made  up  its  mind  and  failed  to  set  mat- 
ters right  ?  Were  we  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that,  though  during  all  these 
years  our  cruisers  had  been  on  foreign 
coasts  trying  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, 
we  could  not  now  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  the  position  of  a  slave  taken  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  ?  If 
this  House  did  not  know  its  mind,  it 
stood  well-nigh  alone  on  this  question ; 
for  there  was  not  a  town  or  county  in 
wliich  the  vast  majority,  present  at  any 
fair  and  open  meeting,  would  not  at  once 
see  through  the  web  of  technicalities 
with  which  some  had  endeavoured  to 
surround  the  question  and  pronounce 
for  a  clear  and  decided  line  of  policy. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  said  that  this 
was  a  question  which  constituencies  did 
not  understand  —  this  was  a  lawyer's 
question.  Well,  once  before  the  House 
had  received  a  stinging  rebuke  from  the 
Law  Courts  about  slavery.  Speaking  in 
1822,  Chief  Justice  Best  said — 
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"  It  18  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  recollect  that, 
whilst  economistB  and  politicians  were  recom- 
mending to  the  legislature  the  protection  of  this 
traffic,  and  senators  were  framing  statues  for  its 
promotion,  and  declaring  it  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  the  judges  of  the  land,  above  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  standing  upon  the  high 
ground  of  natural  rights,  and  disdaining  to  bend 
to  the  lower  doctrme  of  expediency,  declared 
that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  that  human  beings 
could  not  be  the  subject  matter  of  property.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  speak  of  that  early  determination,  when 
a  different  doctrine  was  prevailing  in  the  senate, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  professional  pride." 

He  might  well  be  proud  of  that  deter- 
mination. The  House  should  remember, 
then,  that  another  tribunal  might  possibly 
be  called  upon  to  decide  this  question, 
and  to  lay  down  the  law.  Did  the  House 
desire  to  wait  for  another  rebuke  from 
the  Law  Courts,  aU  the  more  biting  and 
severe  because  these  judgments  had 
been  for  50  years  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  had  failed  to  tead  them?  Did 
the  House  desire  to  wait  tiU  they  were 
again  told  that  they  were  unworthy 
guardians  of  the  great  principle  of  free- 
dom •  for  the  slave  upon  British  soil  ? 
Or  did  they  mean  to  wait  until  a  worse 
thing  happened — ^when  England  halting 
found  herself  left  behind  in  the  race  and 
the  slave  learned  to  feel  himself  seder 
under  another  flag?  England  in  the 
past  had  made  this  question  her  own ; 
but  there  was  now  another  people  on 
whom  similar  motives  might  operate, 
and  who  might  vie  with  us  in  this  race. 
He  thanked  the  House  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him. 
The  marked  silence  with  which  his  re- 
marks had  been  received  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  fain  make  him 
believe  that  in  opinion  at  all  events  they 
were  not  for  apart.  At  any  rate,  for 
himself,  feeling  weU  assured  that  he  was 
asking  nothing  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  International  Law,  rightly  un- 
derstood— feeling  confident,  too,  that  he 
was  only  giving  expression  to  convic- 
tions so  deep  and  widespread  that  they 
might  be  truly  called  part  of  the  faith 
of  the  nation — he  earnestly  invited  the 
House,  in  the  terms  of  the  Besolution 
which  stood  in  his  name,  firmly,  clearly, 
and  once  for  all  to  claim  for  England 
that  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  under 
any  bond  to  recognize,  aid,  or  enforce 
on  board  the  Queen's  ships,  be  they 
where  they  might,  the  hateful  law  of 
slavery.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  his  Besolutions, 

Mr,  Whitlread 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  Slave 
once  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
Flag  should  be  treated  while  on  board  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  as  if  he  were  free,  and 
should  not  be  removed  from  or  ordered  to  leave 
the  ship  on  the  ground  of  slavery." — {Mr. 
Whitbread,) 

Me.  HANBUEY  in  rising  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment — 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  most  eflfectually  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  it  is  desirable  to  await  further 
mformation  from  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, both  as  to  the  instructions  from  time  to 
time  issued  to  British  naval  officers,  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  this  Country,  and  the 
attitude  of  other  States  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of  national 
ships  " — 

said,  he  thought  it  was  a  subject  for 
congratidation  that  the  Motion  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  so  sure  to 
treat  it  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford.  The  question 
raised  by  the  Motion  was  one  in  which 
both  sides  of  the  House  had  an  equal 
interest.  The  slavery  policy  of  this 
country  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
maritime  rights  were  each  of  them  a 
national  inheritance,  with  which  no  Go- 
vernment, whether  Liberal  or  Conser- 
vative, would  be  allowed  to  tamper; 
and  any  Government  attempting  such 
a  course  would  richly  deserve  the  con- 
demnation of  the  country.  In  dealing 
with  this  question  of  slavery,  however, 
we  must  recollect  that  we  were  not  the 
only  people  concerned,  and  that  the 
subject  was  one  which  involved  very 
delicate  and  difficult  matters  of  Inter- 
national Law,  which  could  not  be  de- 
termined by  generous  impulse  alone— 
certainly  not  by  generous  impulse  for- 
tified by  a  strong  admixture  of  Party 
animus.  Whatever  might  be  the  view 
entertained  outside,  within  the  House, 
at  all  events,  they  were  bound  to  pass 
from  irresponsible  declamation  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  bare  facts  of  the  case. 
Hatred  of  slavery  was  not  the  monopoly 
of  any  one  party  or  class,  and  the  ques- 
tion they  had  to  consider  was,  not  what 
we  wished  to  do,  for  on  that  point  there 
was  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  what  we  could 
do  legally  and  of  right.  The  law  or 
comity  which  regulated  the  intercourse 
of  nations  was  too  delicate  an  instrument 
to  handle  rudely  or  hastily,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  it  without  due  deliberation  we 
might  find  that  we  were  setting  pre- 
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cedents  in  the  case  of  small  and  weak 
States  which  might  hereafter  be  used 
against  ourselves  by  the  great  and 
sti^ng.  If  there  was  one  country  in  the 
world  which  must  necessarily  have  a  re- 
spect for  International  Law  it  must  be 
an  insular  nation  like  ourselyes,  with  a 
world-wide  commerce  and  many  distant 
dependencies;  and  the  one  question  there- 
fore now  was  whether,  if  we  intended 
to  be  regulated  in  our  actions  by  the  Law 
of  Nations,  as  he  presumed  we  did,  we 
could  do  that  which  the  Motion  asked  us 
to  do  ?  There  were  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  we  had  to  deal  with 
slaves.  Turning  first  to  the  case  of  slaves 
on  board  our  ships  on  the  high  seas,  he 
must  premise  that  he  had  not  risen  to 
defend  the  terms  of  the  first  Circular — 
whether  anyone  would  attempt  to  de- 
fend it  he  did  not  know — but  that  Cir- 
cular had  been  withdrawn  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gh)vemment,  it  had  been  ex- 
plained and  apologized  for,  and  it  was  now 
dead  and  buried ;  and  he  should  be  sur- 
prised if  any  hon.  Member  played  the 
part  of  a  vmture  and  raked  it  up  out  of 
its  grave — because,  should  he  do  so,  the 
country  would  not  thank  him  for  his 
trouble.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  en- 
deavour to  benefit  the  slave,  not  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  him.  That  being 
the  case,  he  did  not  think  there  could  be 
much  objection  to  the  second  Circular, 
as  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  case  of  slaves 
on  board  our  ships  on  the  high  seas,  in 
which  case  they  were  not  to  be  surren- 
dered to  their  owners,  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  cared  for  and  landed  in 
a  place  of  security.  If  we  were  to  go 
further  than  this,  we  should  have  the 
English  Fleet  turned  into  a  refuge  for 
criminals.  The  real  difficulty  arose  with 
reference  to  the  Queen's  ships  in  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  other  Powers.  Nobody 
denied  that  the  captain  of  a  ship  had 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  crew  in  terri- 
torial waters  ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  he  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  a  foreign  State  who  might 
come  on  board  his  ship  ?  If  they  had  no 
jurisdiction,  everyone  who  came  on 
board,  be  he  eJave  or  political  refugee, 
must  be  given  up ;  if  he  had  this  right, 
everybody  woula  be  only  too  glad  Siat 
he  should  be  able  to  receive  such  refu- 
gees on  board  his  ship.  What  was  the 
Ukw  on  this  subject  that  had  been  laid 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Best  in  the  case 
of  ''  Forbes  v,  Cochrane/'  to  which  the 


hon.  Member  had  referred  ?  That  learned 
Judge  had  said,  referringto  certain  slaves 
on  board  an  English  ship — 

**  The  moment  they  put  their  feet  on  board 
of  a  British  man-of-war  not  lying  within  the 
waters  of  East  Florida— there  undoubtedly  the 
laws  of  that  country  would  prevail — those  per- 
sons who  before  had  been  riaves  were  free." 

He  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member 
should  have  referred  to  a  case  that  told 
so  strongly  against  him  as  that  did.  In 
drawing  up  their  Circular  the  Govern- 
ment were  fettered  not  only  with  legal 
precedents  such  as  this,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  preceding  Liberal  Governments, 
because  in  every  case  in  which  a  slave 
had  been  ordered  to  be  given  up,  that 
order  had  been  given  by  some  one 
of  the  party  now  sitting  on  the  oppo- 
site benches.  The  opinions  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  took  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  this  question,  and  knew  more 
about  it  than  anyone  else,  were  well 
known,  and  they  were  expressed  in  re- 
ference to  the  case  that  occurred  in  1837 
of  a  slave  who  had  secreted  himself  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Romney  in  the 
harbour  of  Havana.  The  commander 
of  that  vessel,  Lieutenant  Jenkin,  de- 
livered the  slave  over  to  the  authorities 
at  Havana,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1838,  in  his  official 
communication  on  the  subject  said — 

"  With  reference  to  your  desx^itch  of  the  10th 
October,  containing  your  correspondence  with 
Lieutenant  Jenkin,  oommanding  the  Romney 
hulk,  relative  to  a  negro  who  had  secreted  him- 
self on  board  that  vessel,  and  whom  Lieutenant 
Jenkin  had  given  up  to  the  local  authorities,  I 
have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  course  pursued  by 
Lieutenant  Jenkm  iu  this  case  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  right  and  proper.** 

And  not  only  did  Lord  Palmerston  ex- 
press that  opinion,  but  he  communicated 
with  the  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
and  directed  him  to  give  official  notice 
to  the  Spanish  Government  of  his  ap- 
proval of  what  had  been  done.  Passing 
over  many  other  precedents,  he  came  to 
what  had  occurred  in  1 870,  when  a  most 
important  despatch  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Hammond  —  now  Lord  Hammond  —  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  Clarendon.  That 
despatoh  was  as  follows : — 

*'  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
7th  ultimo,  inclosing  a  letter  &om  the  Com- 
mander of  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the 
East  Coaat  of  Africa,  relative  to  the  complaints 
preferred  against  the  Commanders  of  Her  Mi(- 
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kidnapped  within  the  territories  of  the  Soltan  of 
Zanzibar,  Her  Majesty's  Gtoyemmentis  of  opinion 
that  slaves  in  the  above  category  captured  within 
the  Sultan's  territories  or  waters  should,  for  the 
future,  be  restored  to  the  proper  authorities  at 
Zanzibar ;  but  that  slaves  captured  on  the  high 
seas,  or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultui, 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  the  Zanzibar 
auUiorities." 

The  statement  he  had  made  and  the 
documents  he  had  quoted  up  to  this 
point  settled  the  question  as  far  as  pre- 
ceding Qt>vemments  were  concerned, 
and  when  he  was  asked  why  the  Cir- 
culars were  issued,  he  could  only  say  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  tied 
down  by  the  laws  enacted  and  the  pre- 
cedents set  by  former  Administrations ; 
and  if  they  erred  at  all,  it  had  been  in 
taking  the  part  of  the  slaves  and  going 
beyond  what  the  law  actually  gave  them 
power  to  do  by  ignoring  the  right  of  any 
persons  to  hold  human  beings  in  do- 
mestic slavery.  The  second  Circular 
clearly  could  not  be  withdrawn.  If  it 
were  withdrawn,  the  Circulars  issued  by 
preceding  Liberal  Gtevemments  would 
again  come  into  force — Circulars  far 
more  stringent  and  far  less  favourable 
to  the  slave.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bedford  was  placed  in  this  awkward 
position — either  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  those  who  acted  with 
them  were  guilty  of  issuing  these  strin- 
gent Circulars  and  despatches  when  Li- 
temational  Law  gave  them  the  ri^ht  to 
harbour  the  domestic  slave,  or  Inter- 
nationcd  Law  did  not  give  that  right — 
in  which  case  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  a  direct  appecd  to  a  breach 
of  that  International  Law.  For  his  part 
he  put  more  faith  in  Lord  Palmerston 
than  in  the  semi-philanthropic,  semi- 
political  meetings  which  had  lately  pro- 
fessed to  decide  the  law.  But  the  late 
Liberal  Governments  had  not  only  ham- 
pered the  present  Government  by  their 
Practice  and  by  their  Circulars,  but  they 
ad  bound  the  nation  by  a  distinct 
promise  given  to  the  Natives,  that 
they  would  not  interfere  with  domestic 
slavery.  Thus  in  1865  was  issued  the 
following  general  instruction  for  the 
guidance  of  naval  officers  employed  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade : — 

"In  your  intercourse  with  the  natives  you 
will  endeavour  to  conciliate  their  good- will  by 
kindness  and  forbearance,  and  wUl  take  care 
that  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command 
shall  do  the  same.  You  will  take  special  care 
not  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and 
you  will  make  allowance  for  any  jealousy  or 


jesty's  ships  Nymph  and  Dryad,  by  the  Hova 
authorities,  with  regard  to  their  proceedings  in 
carrying  off  and  then  liberating  certain  domestic 
slaves  at  Majunga,  who  swam  off  to  those  vessels 
to  escape  from  their  masters,  and  in  destroying 
certain  slave  dhows  at  the  same  port,  and  I  am 
to  state  to  you  in  reply,  for  the  information  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
Lord  Clarendon  conceives  that  the  Commanders 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Nymph  and  Dryad  were 
not  justified  in  sailing  away  with  the  slaves 
in  question  in  the  manner  above  set  forth.  The 
statua  of  slavery  being  acknowledged  and  lawful 
in  Madagascar,  the  commander  of  a  British 
ship-of-w£ir  is  not  borne  out  in  depriving  the 
inluibitants  of  slaves  who  are  rightfully  their 
property,  and  the  owners  of  such  slaves  are 
plamly  entitled  to  compensation  from  us  for  the 
losses  incurred  at  our  hands  by  their  abduction. 
If  a  British  cruizer  were  at  sea  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  Madagascar,  and  slaves  on 
shore  were  to  seize  a  boat  to  escape  to  the  British 
ship,  the  case  would  be  different,  and  we  might 
then  fairly  decline  to  surrender  persons  received 
on  board  under  such  circumstances :  it  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  officers  in  cases  like  the  present,  the 
facts  of  which  simply  amount  to  the  entry  into 
the  waters  of  a  friendly  Power  of  a  British  ship, 
and  to  her  depriving  the  subjects  of  that  Power 
of  their  lawful  property,  ouch  a  course  can, 
moreover,  have  no  other  effect  than  to  indispose 
the  natives  and  authorities  towards  us,  and 
would  in  all  probability  tend  to  prevent  their 
carrying  out  their  engagements  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave  Trade." 

It  subsequently  turned  out  that  the 
persons  carried  away  by  the  Dryad  were 
free  men.  But  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a 
subsequent  despatch,  said — 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  it  could  be  proved  that 
any  of  the  escaped  slaves  had  been  imported  into 
Madagascar  in  violation  of  the  Treaty,  which 
would  doubtless  give  them  a  claim  to  British 
protection ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  cruizers  are  not 
justified,  where  slavery  is  legal,  in  receiving 
fugitive  domestic  slaves  on  board  their  vessels, 
or  in  carrying  them  away  in  spite  of  the  local 
authorities." 

In  1871  the  following  instructions  ap- 
peared in  the  East  Indian  Station 
Orders : — 

"  Art.  147.  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  has  decided  that  slaves  coming  on 
board  ships-of-war  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  country  from  which  they  escape, 
that  is  to  say,  within  three  miles  of  the  shore, 
should  be  returned  to  the  owners ;  but  when  it 
appears  that  slaves  coming  on  board  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  have  been  recently  imported  in 
violation  of  Treaties,  the  commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  should  communicate  the  facts  to 
the  Consul,  with  a  view  to  proper  inquiry  being 
made,  rather  than  carry  off  the  slaves  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

**  Art.  148.  With  reference  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  case  of  slaves  captured  by  Her 
Majesty's  cruizers  who  may  prove  to  have  been 
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distrnsi  'with  which  you  may  be  met  You  will 
impress  upon  the  natiTes  the  earnest  desire  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition, and  will  clearly  point  out  to  them  the 
distinction  between  the  export  of  daves  which 
Great  Britain  is  determined  to  put  down,  and 
the  system  of  domestic  slavery  with  which  she 
does  not  claim  to  interfere." 

In  addition  to  this  Lord  Bussell;  in  a 
despatch  dated  March  4,  1864,  clearly 
laid  it  down  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  did  not  claim  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  status  of  domestic  slayes ;  and 
later  on,  in  1869,  a  Circular  of  instruc- 
tion was  issued  in  which  it  was  stated 
that — 

**  Slave  trade  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  slavery  :  with  which,  as  existing  in  f orei^ 
States,  or  on  board  foreign  ships,  not  being  in 
British  territorial  waters,  HerMaiesty's  Govern- 
ment does  not  claim,  either  by  Treaty  or  other- 
wise, to  interfere.** 

They  were  placed  in  this  awkward  di- 
lemma— either  to  break  the  faith  and 
solemn  word  of  this  nation,  or,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  trammels  in  which 
preceding  Goyemments  had  placed  them, 
to  appoint  a  Hoyal  Commission,  who 
might  deal  with  die  question  by  Treaty 
or  otherwise.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  in  issuing 
the  Circulars  was  not  only  hampered  by 
the  decisions  on  International  Law,  by 
the  Circulars,  the  despatches,  and  the 
promises  of  their  Lib^al  Predecessors, 
but  that  in  1873  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  late  Qt>yemment,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  was 
a  Member,  sweeping  away  eyery  Act 
which  from  1824  to  1862  had  protected 
the  slaye  populations  of  the  world.  The 
old  system  of  Buxton  and  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  was  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  slayes  who  escaped  by  getting 
on  board  British  ships,  wheneyer  we  had 
no  Treaty  on  the  subject  with  the  country 
to  which  the  slayeowner  belonged ;  but 
amder  the  rule  of  rieid  economy  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Liberal  Party,  philanthropy 
at  other  people's  expense  became  tne 
rule,  and  it  was  proposed  instead  of 
compensating  slayeowners  for  their  libe- 
rated property  to  deprive  them  of  their 
slayes  by  force.  Under  the  old  policy, 
£20,000,000  was  spent  in  compensation 
to  our  own  subjects  in  the  West  Indies, 
£900,000  in  compensation  to  Spain, 
£600,000  for  a  similar  purpose  to  Por- 
tugal,  and  yery  nearly  £1,000,000  in 
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compensation  to  foreign  priyate  slaye- 
owners.   That  was  undoubtedly  a  right 
principle  to  act  upon,  and  it  was  their 
generosity,    their    philanthropy,   which 
really  cost  us  something,  which  won  us 
the  admiration  of  the  world.    If  that 
principle  was  carried  out  in  reference  to 
great  States  of  European  origin,  why 
were  their  rules  or  opinions  to  be  forced 
upon  small  oriented  States,  which  stood 
in  a  much  better  position  in  regard  to 
slavery  than  the  former,  because  in  Asia 
and  Africa  it  was  not  an  exotic — an  im- 
natural  growth  as  it  was  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  a  native  product 
which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  one  which  had  been  mitigated  and 
modified  by  a  host  of  usages  and  long 
centuries  of  custom.     That  being  so,  he 
did  protest  most  emphatically  against 
having  one  rule  for  weak  and  poor  States, 
and  another  for  those  which  were  rich  and 
powerful.    The  power  of  compensation 
was  swept  away  by  the  Act  of  1873,  and 
so  were   also  the  elaborate  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1824,  that  secured  the 
future  welfare  of  the  slave ;  and  what 
now    remained  was,   that   the    Consul 
who  condemned  the  slave  had  power  to 
send  him  to  anybody  he  liked,  failing 
Treasury  regulations  on  the  subject.    It 
simply  amounted  to  this,  that,  instead  of 
the  open,   acknowledged  policy  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  upon 
this  subject — a  policy  which  everybody 
understood — we  now  had  a  secret  policy, 
under  which  slaves  were  to  be  dealt 
with  by  Treasury  regulations,  and  no- 
body was  to  know  what  would  be  done 
with  them.    The  late  Government  had 
swept  away  provisions  supporting  those 
slaves  that  were  captured — not  simply 
the  few  that  took  refuge  on  board  our 
own  vessels,  but  the  thousands  that  were 
taken  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  the 
slave  trade;  and  it  was,  at  present,  a 
national  disgrace  that  all  these  slaves 
were  maintained    since    1873    by  two 
private  societies,  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  shilling  by  this  country. 
In   1870  a  Committee   strongly  urged 
upon    the    Government   that   the    Im- 
perial Tre«wury  should   provide  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  slaves  rescued 
by  Her  Majesty's  agents  in  Zanzibar 
from  slavery;  but  Lord  Granville,  writing 
to  Dr.  Kirk  on  the  17th  of  March,  1874, 
concluded  his  despatch  as  follows : — 

"  I  haye  nothing  to  add  to  the  inBtructionB  I 
Bent  to  you  on  the  10th  inst.     I  will  only  add 
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that,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  dedaion  of  the 
Treasury,  no  additional  expense  can  be  incurred 
for  the  present,  as  proposed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  in  increasing  the  sta£f  of  the  Agency 
at  Zanzibar  or  the  nav^  force  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast, 
or  in  appointing  consular  agents  along  the  coast 
to  conlarol  the  toiffic  ^thin  the  limits  to  be  re- 
gulated by  treaty.'* 

Nay,  80  far  did  matters  go  that,  as 
appeared  from  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mons' Committee,  1871,  a  proposal  to 
divide  between  the  Indian  and  Imperial 
Exchequer  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Agency  and  Consulate  at  Zanzibar,  in 
which  the  India  Office  concurred,  ''  was 
negatived  by  the  Treasury,"  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
had  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  no  longer 
be  privileged  to  send  any  instructions  to  the 
Zanzibar  Agent,  and  the  whole  matter,  there- 
fore, was  brought  to  a  deadlock.*' 

In  short,  the  Slave  Trade  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  was  then  and  there 
abolished.  He  was  reading  the  other  day 
a  biography  of  the  noble  Lord  who  took 
so  intense  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
slavery  —  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  what 
did  he  say  about  the  conduct  of  those 
Governments  for  which  he  could  speak 
in  respect  to  it  ?    He  said — 

"  No  First  Lord  and  no  Board  of  Admiralty 
have  ever  felt  any  interest  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade  or  taken  an^  steps  of  their  own 
free  will  towards  its  accomplishment ;  and  what- 
ever they  have  done  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  others,  they  have  done  grudgingly  and 
imperfectly.** 

Now,  there  were  many  reasons  why  the 
House  could  not  settle  the  question  that 
night.  He  had  shown  that  if  the  slave 
was  to  derive  any  benefit  from  their 
action  in  the  matter,  they  were  bound  to 
restore  the  old  policy  of  this  country — 
the  policy  which  had  been  swept  away 
by  a  preceding  Government — namely, 
that  of  compensating  the  slaveowner 
and  finding  a  refuge  for  the  slave.  It 
was  somewhat  curious  to  remark  the 
conduct  of  Gentlemen  opposite  on  this 
question.  At  first  there  was  a  g^eat 
outcry  about  the  Circular ;  the  popular 
feeling  was  worked  upon,  and  violent 
denunciations  were  indulged  in.  About 
that  time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John 
Bright)  addressed  his  constituents,  and 
what  did  he  say  in  reference  to  this,  the 
burning  question  of  the  day  ?  He  was 
expected  to  curse  his  enemies,  but  an 
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honest  Statesman  with  an  uneasy  con- 
science   could   not    curse.      The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  contented  himself  with 
this  remark — "The    case  was  not   so 
simple  as  was  supposed."    And,  again, 
in  a  less  guarded  moment,  he  said — 
"Why  publish  any  Circular  at  all?" 
Why  not   in  short    maintain    the  old 
Liberal  policy  of  surrendering  the  fugi- 
tive slave  and   saying    nothing  about 
it?    That  was  what    the    question  of 
the  right   hon.    Gentleman    amounted 
to  —  and  what  way,  he  asked,  would 
the    right    hon.    Gentleman   vote    to- 
night?    The  case,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, was  not  so  simple.    It  could  not 
be  decided  off-hand,  and  in  spite  of  all 
those  difficulties  of  International  Law 
which  existed,  and  of  all  those  obstacles 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
Colleagues  had  placed  in  the  way.   And 
were  those  who  thought  so   little  of 
municipal  law,  that  when  a  great  State 
was  involved — when  they   had   nego- 
tiations with  the    United  States  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  our  municipal  law  to 
International  Law — were  they  going  to- 
night,  when    the  question    omy    aealt 
with  small   States,  to  over-ride  Inter- 
national Law  and  place    in   its  stead 
that  municipal  law  of  which  on  another 
occasion  they  thought  so  little  ?    If  so, 
he  could  only  say  it  was,  indeed,  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  slavery  no  longer 
existed  in  the  ^eat  State  to  which  he 
had  referred.     He  thought  it  had  been 
discovered    by  this  time  that  a  Eoyal 
Commission  was  no  extinguisher  under 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
retire  from  their  present  position.     It 
would  be  found  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  stretch  our  munici- 
pal law  as  far  as  it  could  be  stretched  in 
favour  of  the  slave.     And  what  were 
the  objections  urged  to  the  course  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  ?    It  was  said  that  it 
would  tend  to  delay.     Well,  a  Paper 
had  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House    showing   how    many   fugitive 
slaves  had  bad  to  be  dealt  with  during 
a  considerable  time,  and  it  appeared 
that  they  amounted  to  just  six  in  15 
years.     Surely,  then,  there  was  no  such 
necessity  for  great  speed  as  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  seemed  to  suppose.    It 
was  not  only  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves, 
for  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  done  their  best,  that  the  Commission 
would  have  to  consider,  but  also  that  of 
those  victims   of  the  slave  trade  for 
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whom  the  late  Gtovemment  had  done 
its  worst.  Again,  they  would  have 
to  make  sure  that  by  interfering  with 
the  status  of  domestic  slavery  they  did 
not  make  the  lot  of  the  slare  worse  than 
it  was  before.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  when  we  suppressed  the  slave 
trade  at  sea  it  was  carried  on  by  land, 
and  in  a  far  more  horrible  manner 
than  it  had  been  at  sea.  The  Pacific 
too  was  becoming  a  g^at  highway 
for  our  commerce,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  were  teeming  with 
slavery.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
rules  should  be  drawn  up  for  dealing 
with  slavery  in  those  waters.  Then, 
again,  within  recent  years  the  only  two 
countries  of  Europe  which  still  main- 
tained slavery — ^Turkey  and  Egypt — 
had  been  admitted  into  the  European 
brotherhood,  and  even  if  we  had  not  a 
right  to  interfere  with  domestic  slavery 
in  those  countries,  we  had  a  fair  claim, 
considering  the  nature  of  our  relations 
with  those  countries,  to  urge  upon 
them  that  their  fiafi^  should  nevet  cover 
slavery  as  it  stiU  did  on  ihe  high 
seas.  Turkey  was  spreading  fast  in 
those  countries  where  slavery  was  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  deal  with, 
80  that  that  aspect  of  the  question  was 
one  of  growing  importance.  Now  was 
the  time  to  obtain  from  those  Powers 
the  right  of  search,  and  he  thought  they 
had  a  fair  right  also  to  ask  the  same 
right  of  the  French  GFovemment,  as  there 
were  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the 
flag  01  France  covered  the  slave  trade. 
There  was  another  and  more  urgent 
reason  why  a  Hoyal  Commission  should 
issue,  and  it  was  this — that  public  opi- 
nion was  excited  upon  this  question  in 
a  way  in  which  it  had  not  been  excited 
for  many  years.  This,  then,  was  the 
time  for  the  Government  to  act,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  an  open  policy — ^re- 
pudiating altogether  those  secret  in- 
structions which  had  been  too  long  the 
rule — ^would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  It  was  a 
policy  which  would  enable  tiie  public  to 
see  what  was  beinff  done,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  whole  case  in  the  light 
which  would  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
Commission.  It  was  one  also  which 
would  enable  the  Government — having 
the  whole  country  at  their  back — to  de^ 
finally  and  conclusively  with  this  im- 
portant question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
oondudea  by  moving  the  Amendment. 


Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  House  "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*^  in  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  it  is  desirable  to  await  fur- 
ther information  from  the  Report  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  both  as  to  the  instructions  from 
time  to  time  issued  to  British  naval  officers,  the 
international  obligations  of  this  Country,  and 
the  attitude  of  oUier  States  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of  na- 
tional ships/' — {Mr.  Hanbury,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'* 

Me.  W.  E.  F0E8TEE  said,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  was  not  a  reply  to  his  hon. 
i^riend,  nor  was  it  a  defence  of  his  own 
proposition,  but  rather  an  attack  upon 
the  late  Government  for  having  by  their 
action  fettered  the  present  Government 
in  this  matter,  and  set  them  an  example 
which  they  could  not  avoid  following. 
It  might  appear  somewhat  bold  for  a 
Member  of  the  late  Government  imme- 
diately to  rise  and  say  he  earnestly 
desired  to  support  the  Motion  which  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  There  was  one 
part  of  the  attack  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man which  he  would  shortly  deal  with 
in  which  he  referred  to  himself  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster)  and  to  the  Act  of  1873  which 
repealed  the  former  Slave  Trade  Acts 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  re- 
enacted  them  by  a  Consolidated  Act. 
Had  he  been  aware  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  refer  to  that  Act  he 
should  have  carefully  read  it  through, 
and  also  the  Acts  which  it  replaced; 
but  of  this  he  was  perfectly  sure— 
that  neither  in  the  Act  itself  nor  in  the 
statutes  which  it  replaced  was  there 
any  provision  whatever  affecting  the 
position  of  fugitive  slaves  on  boaid  Her 
Majesty's  ships.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  that  the  Act  of  1873,  in  dealing 
with  the  actions  of  our  officers  in  putting 
down  the  slave  trade  placed  them  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  as  compared 
with  the  previous  one,  he  should  only 
be  too  glad  that  it  should  be  fairly  con- 
sidered ;  but  that  was  really  only  leading 
them  away  from  the  subject  before  them. 
There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  our 
policy  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade ; 
but    the    question    before    the    House 
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now  was,  what  the  oaptams  of  Britisli 
eliips  should  do  when  fugitive  slayes 
took  refuge  on  board.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Mr.  Hanbury) 
had  referred  to  a  case  in  1836  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  was  concerned.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  refer  to  the  first  page  of 
the  Appendix  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
affair  was  not  so  dear  and  disparaging 
against  Lord  Palmerston  as  it  had  been 
attempted  to  make  out.  It  occurred  a 
very  short  time  after  our  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  man  referred  to  had  been  sent 
on  board  as  a  trap  to  get  the  commander 
into  a  difficulty,  and  that  he  was  not  a 
fugitive  slave.  The  hon.  Member  had 
also  referred  to  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  1870.  It  might  be  said 
that  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  of  that  day,  was 
in  a  sense  responsible  for  that  letter, 
and  so  he  was.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  set  the 
House  an  example  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing responsibility  the  other  night.  He 
told  them  he  was  responsible  for  the 
first  Slave  Circular,  although  he  never 
saw  it  before  it  was  published.  The 
letter  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  he  believed, 
never  came  before  the  Cabinet  at  all, 
and  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  at  that  time,  and  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  this  letter  until 
the  Gk)vemment  had  issued  their  second 
Circular.  Although  he  did  not  think 
that  the  letter  of  1870  prevented  either 
him  or  any  other  Gentleman  who  sat  on 
that  Bench  from  expressing  his  opinion 
on  the  Motion  bewre  the  House,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  this  amount  of 
responsibility  with  regard  to  it — that 
it  put  him  and  every  other  Member  of 
the  late  Government  in  the  position  that 
they  would  be  very  much  to  blame  if 
they  took  advantage  of  the  Motion  to 
turn  it  into  a  Party  attack.  For  himself, 
he  regretted  those  letters  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, and  wished  he  had  closed  his 
Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  in  1856.  In  a  letter  written 
at  that  date  on  a  case  that  occurred  in 
Brazil,  he  defined  the  law  and  policy  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  slaves  away. 
Lord  Clarendon  gave  instructions  that 
the  masters  of  British  merchant  vessels 
should  be  warned  of  the  liabilities  they 

Mr,  W,  E.  Forster 


incurred  by  harbouring  slaves  on  board 
their  ships  with  a  view  to  carry  them 
away.    He  said — 

"  As  merchant  vesselB  are  subject  to  the  law 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  whose  ports 
they  may  be,  it  was  right  that  warning  should 
be  given  to  tiie  masters  of  British  vessels  with 
regard  to  this  matter ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  a  slave  were  to  take  refuge  on 
board  a  British  ship  of  war,  it  will  still,  as  here- 
tofore, be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  refuse  to 
surrender  such  slave. 

The  case  which  elicited  this  opinion  from 
Lord  Clarendon  did  not  occur  with  a 
weak  State  like  Madagascar  or  Mozam- 
bique, but  with  Braal  and  when  the 
United  States  was  still  a  great  slave- 
holding  Power.  He  was  sorry  that 
Lord  Clarendon  did  not  abide  by  that 
letter.  But  although  he  very  much 
regretted  the  Correspondence  to  which 
he  had  referred,  he  was  glad  of  it 
for  one  result.  He  was  glad  that  it 
had  the  result  of  making  it  impossible 
that  this  question  could  be  considered  a 
Party  .affair.  They  very  often  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  that  they  did 
not  think  the  matter  in  hand  a  Party 
affair;  but  there  were  old  associations 
which  would  make  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self if  he  were  to  turn  any  anti-slavery 
question  into  a  Party  matter.  The 
Motion  said — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  humbly  praying  Her  Majesty  that 
all  Circulars,  Instructions,  or  Orders  heretofore 
issued  contnivening  the  foregoing  Besolution, 
or  limiting  the  discretion  of  commanding 
officers  in  respect  of  the  reception  of  such 
persons  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  shall  be 
withdrawn." 

He  believed  that  the  Station  Order 
issued  in  consequence  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's letter  was  still  in  force,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  Motion  conveyed  any  censure 
at  aU,  it  was  a  censure  on  the  preceding 
Government  as  much  as  the  present 
Government.  That  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. One  word  with  regard  to  the 
Station  Order.  The  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Hanbury)  seemed  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  distinct  act  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, as  compared  with  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's letter,  but  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  was  an  order  issued  by  the 
commander  of  the  East  Indies  squadron 
some  time  after  he  had  received  Lord 
Clarendon's  letter,  simply  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  that  letter.  This  was  what 
the  House  had  before  it.  They  had  the 
Eesolution  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
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House  with  regard  to  fugitive  slayes, 
and  they  had  the  request  that  an  Address 
should  be  presented  to    Her  Majesty 
asking  for  ail  Circulars  and  Orders  to  be 
withdrawn.     He  wished  to  repeat  that 
the    Motion    of  his    hon.  Friend    the 
Member  for  Bedford  was  not  brought 
forward  or  supported  as  a  Party  at- 
tack on  the  present  Oovemment,  and 
there  could  be  no  Party  defeat  or  hu- 
miliation in  the  acceptance  of  the  Mo- 
tion.    If  the  first  Slave  Circular  had 
been  in  existence,  that  remark  would 
not  have  applied.      Both  sides  of  the 
House  ought,  in  fact,  to  take  counsel 
together  as  to  what  should  become  of 
fugitive  slaves  who  might  obtain  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  remem- 
bering that  the  British  Navy  was  the 
strongest  in  the  world,   and  that  the 
British  people  were  proud  of   having 
been  the  champions  of  freedom  for  the 
slave.    He  was  not  going  to  say  a  word 
about  the  first  Circular,   for  tiiat  was 
not  now  before  the  House.    He  did  not 
know    whether   the   Attorney  General 
would  think  it  necessary  to  speak  upon 
it ;  but  he  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  the  country  now  was  only  inte- 
rested in  the  second  Circular.  It  said  that 
commanders  of  British  vessels  should  not 
receive  fugitive  slaves  unless  their  lives 
were  endangered.    It  did  not  expressly 
say  that  the  slaves  should  be  surren- 
dered ;  but  if  a  captain  were  told  that 
directly  the  danger  was  over  the  slave 
was  to  be  put  on  shore,  there  was  no 
doubt  the  effect  was  that  he  would  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  master. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
International  Law,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  there  were  many  lawyers 
who  would  take  part  in  the  debate  this 
evening;  and  secondly,  because  it  seemed 
to  him  there  was  no  substantial  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Qovemment 
and  his  non.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bedford  on  the  matter.  He  apprehended 
that    the    British     Government     had 
adopted  the  principle  that  the  British 
ship  was  under  British  law,  and  he  ap- 
prehended they  had  adopted  it  for  the 
reason    that    they  had    recalled    their 
first  Circular,  which    seemed  to  deny 
it,  while  in  the  second  Circular  they 
ordered  the  captains  to  maintain  the 
proper  exemption  of  their  ships  from 
locfu  jurisdiction.    Nevertheless,  they, 
in  fact,    ordered  the  captains  to  sur- 
render fugitives ;  and  the  question  was, 


would  the  House  of  Commons  sanc- 
tion this,  remembering  that  the  rule 
from  1856  to  1870  was  precisely  the 
opposite;  remembering  also  the  posi- 
tion of  our  captains  in  the  matter,  our 
obligation  to  consider  their  feeling, 
and  that  they  had  not  asked  for 
these  instructions,  but  that  they  had 
generally  decided  these  matters  in  a 
straightforward  and  sensible  manner, 
and  in  a  way  which  might  have  been 
advantageously  followed  by  our  Admi- 
ralty and  Foreign  OflGlce  under  both  Go- 
vernments ?  A  naval  oflGlcer  had  written 
a  letter  to  The  Times  mentioning  in- 
stances in  which  he  had  rescued  fugitive 
slaves  whom  he  could  not  have  received 
if  his  discretion  had  been  limited  at  the 
time  by  the  existence  of  this  second  Cir- 
cular. On  the  first  night  of  the  Session 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  a  different 
reason  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  for  the  issue  of  a  Circular;  the 
Prime  Minister  said  that  officers  on 
foreign  stations  found  themselves  in- 
nocently committing  illegcd  acts,  which 
led  to  actions  being  brought  against 
them  and  the  recovery  of  damages, 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  them  by  this 
country,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand why  they  should  appecd  for  Cir- 
cular instructions.  He  did  not  know 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  intended  to  rest 
his  reasons  for  issuing  the  Circular  on 
the  same  ground  as  that  taken  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  he  thought  the 
House  on  this  question  ought  to  look  at 
the  Returns  which  were  sent  round  only 
this  morning.  What  did  those  Itetums 
say  ?    Why,  that— 

"  No  distinct  case  has  occurred  during  the  last 
10  years  relating  to  fugitive  slaves  which  has 
enaed  in  an  action  being  brought  against  a 
British  naval  officer." 

It  followed  that  there  had  been  no 
appeals  by  captains  because  no  ac- 
tions had  been  brought  against  them 
and  no  damages  recovered.  Now, 
where  was  the  reason  for  the  Circu- 
lar? The  Betum  proceeded  to  men- 
tion an  ''  analogous  case ;  "  but  the  offi- 
cial who  drew  up  the  Paper  must  have 
done  so  with  a  slight  touch  of  humour, 
for  the  analogous  case  was  as  different 
as  possible.  It  was  a  case  in  which  one 
of  our  ships  enga^d  in  putting  down  the 
slave  traoe  went  mto  a  port  and  seized  a 
dhow  on  which  there  were  three  women 
who  on  inquiry  turned  out  to  be  voluntary 
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passengers  and  free  women.  In  this  case, 
then,  i£.e  captain,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  got  into  a  difficulty  through 
supposing  that  the  women  were  captured 
slaves.  The  House  had  before  it  the 
second  Circular,  which  declared  that  in 
every  case  captains  must  put  slaves  ashore 
directly  danger  appeared  to  be  over,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford, which  asserted  that  when  a  slave 
had  obtained  the  protection^of  our  flag 
he  should  be  treated  as  a  free  man. 
He  could  not  understand  the  House 
having  any  hesitation  as  between  giv- 
ing its  sanction  to  the  Circular  and 
adopting  the  Resolution.  It  was  not 
met  with  a  denial,  for  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  support  and  the  House 
would  not  assent  to  a  denial,  but 
it  was  cCiet  with  a  proposal  to  wait 
for  information  from  a  Commission.  Did 
the  House  wish  the  Circular  to  remain 
in  force  imtil  the  Commissioners  re- 
ported? The  country  did  not  wish  it, 
and  not  a  single  constituency  would 
sanction  such  a  course,  which  involved 
the  denial  of  freedom  to  those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  our  protection.  What 
were  they  to  wait  for  ?  The  Amendment 
spoke  of  the  instructions  that  had  been 
issued ;  but  they  were  all  embodied  in 
the  Papers  produced,  which  of  course, 
when  the  Government  first  thought  of  a 
Commission,  they  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Commission  rather  than  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  was  perfectly  well 
able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  in- 
structions without  the  aid  of  a  Commis- 
sion. The  next  point  of  inquiry  was  as 
to  '*  the  international  obligations  of  this 
country."  He  challenged  tne  production 
of  any  Treaty  by  which  our  power  as 
regarded  the  reception  of  slaves  on 
board  war  ships  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected ;  and,  if  the  Amendment 
referred  to  the  interpretation  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Government  could 
obtain  the  highest  legal  advice  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  their  Law  Officers 
without  attempting  to  shift  the  burden 
of  responsibility  by  placing  it  upon  a 
Commission.  It  had  been  said  that  an- 
other reason  for  the  Commission  was 
the  attitude  of  other  States  in  their 
treatment  of  domestic  slaves  on  board 
national  ships.  Were  we  bound  to  look 
at  the  attitude  of  other  countries  with 
regard  to  this  matter  ?  We  knew  what 
the  attitude  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was ; 
but  even  the  attitude  of  France  or  Ger- 
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many  ought  not  to  have  weight  with  us. 
He  admitted  there  was  one  country  to 
whose  attitude  they  ought  to  look  with 
some  anxiety  —  namely,  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  were  formerly 
the  greatest  slave-owning  Power;  but 
at  the  cost  of  hxmdreds  of  millions  of 
money  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives,  they  had  become  on  anti-slavery 
Power,  and  he  should  be  sorry  if  they, 
whilst  we  were  waiting  for  the  Beport 
of  a  Commission,  should  take  an  atti- 
tude that  oueht  to  be  taken  by  us,  and 
issue  a  Circular  that  would  put  to  shame 
both  our  captains  and  our  country.  No, 
it  was  an  excuse,  not  information,  that  was 
wanted.  If  that  had  been  required,  it 
would  have  been  obtained,  no  doubt,  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  first  Circular,  or  at 
least  before  the  issue  of  the  second.  He 
would  wait  for  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission if  he  thought  no  harm  would 
follow ;  but  he  thought  there  would  be 
harm  and  danger  in  this  course.  There 
was  a  danger  in  the  Circular  remaining 
in  force  whilst  the  Commission  was 
sitting ;  and  secondly,  there  was  a  danger 
because  they  did  not  know  how  far  they 
might  be  fettered  by  the  Keport  of  the 
Commission.  He  did  not  thi^  this  was 
a  matter  of  sentiment.  On  the  contrary, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  practical 
affair.  The  Prime  Minister  had  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  and  considering  whe- 
ther by  negotiation  and  treaty  with 
other  countries  any  desirable  amend- 
ments could  be  effected ;  but  the  free- 
dom of  a  human  being  who  once  gained 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  was 
not  a  matter  which  could  be  left  to  ne- 
gotiation or  the  Beport  of  a  Commission ; 
and  the  question  was  a  very  practical 
one  in  its  bearings  upon  the  continuance 
of  slavery  and  t^e  slave  trade  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  for,  in  spite  of  all 
our  earnest  efforts  to  put  them  down, 
the  coolie  traffic  and  other  new  forms  of 
this  evil  rendered  the  danger  of  any  re- 
actionary step  almost  as  great  as  ever. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  supposed 
to  imagine  that  the  present  Government 
were  not  as  much  in  earnest  as  to  the 
suppression  of  slavery  as  any  Gh)vem- 
ment  that  ever  existed.  No  man  could 
have  watched  them  without  being  con- 
vinced of  that,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  part  which  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
taken  in  this  matter.  He  was  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
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Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afifkirs  liad 
been  most  aotive  in  his  endeavours  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  as  well  as  slavery, 
and  lie  was  sure  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
set  out  upon  his  work  in  the  most  willing 
spirit.  Whenever  he  had  spoken  on  this 
matter,  one  thing  was  quite  dear,  that 
he  had  not  only  spoken  officially,  but  as 
of  a  matter  which  he  had  thoroughly  at 
heart.  But  this  was  only  an  additional 
reason  why  he  thought  the  Gh)vemment 
should  take  advantage  of  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  and  accept  it  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  both  sides  of 
the  House.  He  was  sure  if  they  did  so 
it  would  be  no  humiliation  on  their 
part;  they  would  rather  gain  honour 
and  improve  their  position  in  the  House. 
However,  that  was  not  his  concern.  His 
duty  was  as  an  independent  Member, 
and  he  did  say  this,  that  if  they  were  to 
have  a  Oommission-^and  he  supposed  a 
Commission  was  now  appointed  and  that 
they  must  have  it  —  that  Commission 
might  be  useful  if  it  occupied  itself  in 
devising  better  means  for  putting  down 
the  slave  trade.  But  let  it  not  be  ham- 
pered by  the  issue  of  any  Circular  or 
Order.  On  %he  contrary,  let  them  have 
this  fact  to  assist  them — that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  that  if  any  mise- 
rable slave  man  or  slave  woman,  under 
any  circumtances,  or  in  any  way,  had 
once  been  admitted  to  the  protection  of 
our  flag,  that  slave  should  be  treated  as 
a  free  man  or  woman  by  the  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  our  Queen,  our  rule,  our  prin- 
ciples, and  our  freedom.  The  character 
of  the  captain  of  a  Queen's  ship  was 
that  of  such  a  representative.  He  be- 
lieved such  was  the  opinion  of  that 
House,  as  he  was  sure  it  was  the  convic- 
tion of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  that 
it  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  determi- 
nation of  both,  and  would  be  carried 
into  practice. 

Thb  ATTOENEY  general  felt 
there  was  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the 
burning  desire  this  country  had  to-  sup- 
press sbvery,  and  the  obligations  it  was 
under  in  regard  to  foreign  States.  The 
hon.  Ctontlraian  who  moved  the  Eesolu- 
tion,  in  a  most  able  and  temperate 
speech,  said  the  subject  involved  a  ques- 
tion of  law  and  a  question  of  policy.  He 
would  endeavour  to  deal  with  both, 
although  he  was  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  law.  They 
learnt  pretty  dearly  from  the  Papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  why 


instructions  had  been  issued  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seemed  that  the  Government  of 
India  had  become  fdive  to  the  difficulties 
which  AFOse-ia  consequence  of  slaves — 
who  trere  the  property  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  States  where  slavery  was 
legalized.  States  which  were  in  amity 
with  this  country — having  escaped  from 
their  masters  and  come  on  board  our 
vessels  lying  either  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  foreign  States,  or  outside  those 
territorial  waters.  The  matter  was, 
therefore,  brought  under  the  attention 
of  the  proper  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  dealt  with.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  had  referred  to  him  in  connec- 
tion wi^  the  first  Circular,  and,  as  his 
name  had  been  mixed  up  with  it  outside 
these  walls,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  He  did 
not  pretend  that  the  flrst  Cucular  should 
be  supported  rather  than  the  present 
one ;  but,  as  he  had  been  attached,  he 
thought  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
make  some  short  explanation  and  ofEer 
some  comments  upon  it.  The  proper 
Department  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
subject  was  the  Foreign  Office,  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  despatches 
received  from  India,  after  some  little 
interval,  sought  the  advice  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  The  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  were  then  Sir  John  Kars- 
lake  and  Sir  Bichard  Baggallay,  assisted 
by  the  standing  counsel  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  Dr.  Deane.  None  of  those  gentle- 
men were  there  to  defend  the  course  they 
took  or  justify  the  opinion  they  gave, 
and  he verymuch  regretted  their  absence. 
Sir  John  Kardake,  who  then  held  the 
highest  office  of  l^e  three,  had  been 
eiuled  ^m  the  House  by  a  calamity 
which  they  all  regretted — a  calamity 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  brought 
upon  him  by  his  devotion  and  his  arduous 
labours.  Sir  Bichard  Baggallay  had  been 
devated  to  a  high  position  on  ike  Bench, 
and  Dr.  Deane  did  not  possess  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House;  but 
those  Gentlemen  posssesed  reputation 
and  learning ;  they  were  accomplished, 
judicious  lawyers,  and  their  reputation 
would  speak  for  them.  Having  been 
asked  for  their  opinion  upon  this  matter, 
they  gave  it.  He  was  not  going  through 
that  opinion;  but  it  deaU  with  daves 
getting  on  board  Her  Majesty's  vessels 
in  territorial  waters  and  at  sea,  and  that 
opinion  was  submitted  to  the  proper 
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passengers  aad  free  women.  In  this  case, 
then,  the  captain,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  got  into  a  difficulty  through 
supposing  that  the  women  were  captured 
slaves.  The  House  had  before  it  the 
second  Circular,  which  declared  that  in 
every  case  captains  must  put  slaves  ashore 
directly  danger  appeared  to  be  over,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford, which  asserted  that  when  a  slave 
had  obtained  the  protection^of  our  flag 
he  should  be  treated  as  a  free  man. 
He  could  not  understand  the  House 
having  any  hesitation  as  between  giv- 
ing its  section  to  the  Circular  and 
adopting  the  Resolution.  It  was  not 
met  with  a  denial,  for  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  support  and  the  House 
would  not  assent  to  a  denial,  but 
it  was  cCiet  with  a  proposal  to  wait 
for  information  from  a  Commission.  Did 
the  House  wish  the  Circular  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  Commissioners  re- 
ported? The  country  did  not  wish  it, 
and  not  a  single  constituency  would 
sanction  such  a  course,  which  involved 
the  denial  of  freedom  to  those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  our  protection.  What 
were  they  to  wait  for  ?  The  Amendment 
spoke  of  the  instructions  that  had  been 
issued ;  but  they  were  all  embodied  in 
the  Papers  produced,  which  of  course, 
when  the  Government  first  thought  of  a 
Commission,  they  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Commission  rather  than  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  was  perfectly  well 
able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  in- 
structions without  the  aid  of  a  Commis- 
sion. The  next  point  of  inquiry  was  as 
to  '*  the  international  obligations  of  this 
country.'*  He  challenged  the  production 
of  any  Treaty  by  which  our  power  as 
regarded  the  reception  of  slaves  on 
board  war  ships  was  in  the  slightest 
decree  affected ;  and,  if  the  Amendment 
referred  to  the  interpretation  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Government  could 
obtain  the  highest  legal  advice  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  their  Law  Officers 
without  attempting  to  shift  the  burden 
of  responsibility  by  placing  it  upon  a 
Commission.  It  had  been  said  that  an- 
other reason  for  the  Commission  was 
the  attitude  of  other  States  in  their 
treatment  of  domestic  slaves  on  board 
national  ships.  Were  we  bound  to  look 
at  the  attitude  of  other  countries  with 
regard  to  this  matter  ?  We  knew  what 
the  attitude  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was ; 
but  even  the  attitude  of  France  or  Ger- 
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many  ought  not  to  have  weight  with  us. 
He  admitted  there  was  one  country  to 
whose  attitude  they  ought  to  look  with 
some  anxiety  —  namely,  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  were  formerly 
the  greatest  slave-owning  Power;  but 
at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
money  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives,  they  had  become  on  anti-slavery 
Power,  and  he  should  be  sorry  if  they, 
whilst  we  were  waiting  for  the  Beport 
of  a  Commission,  should  take  an  atti- 
tude that  oueht  to  be  taken  by  us,  and 
issue  a  Circular  that  would  put  to  shame 
both  our  captains  and  our  country.  No, 
it  was  an  excuse,  not  information,  that  was 
wanted.  If  that  had  been  required,  it 
would  have  been  obtained,  no  doubt,  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  first  Circular,  or  at 
least  before  the  issue  of  the  second.  He 
would  wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission if  he  thought  no  harm  would 
follow ;  but  he  thought  there  would  be 
harm  and  danger  in  this  course.  There 
was  a  danger  in  the  Circular  remaining 
in  force  whilst  the  Commission  was 
sitting ;  and  secondly,  there  was  a  danger 
because  they  did  not  know  how  far  they 
might  be  fettered  by  the  Beport  of  the 
Commission.  He  did  not  think  this  was 
a  matter  of  sentiment.  Chi  the  conti'ary, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  practical 
affair.  The  Prime  Minister  had.  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  and  considering  whe- 
ther by  negotiation  and  treaty  with 
other  countries  any  desirable  amend- 
ments could  be  effected ;  but  the  free- 
dom of  a  human  being  who  once  gained 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  was 
not  a  matter  which  could  be  left  to  ne- 
gotiation or  the  Beport  of  a  Commission ; 
and  the  question  was  a  very  practical 
one  in  its  bearings  upon  the  continuance 
of  slavery  and  t£e  slave  trade  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  for,  in  spite  of  all 
our  earnest  efforts  to  put  them  down, 
the  coolie  traffic  and  other  new  forms  of 
this  evil  rendered  the  danger  of  any  re- 
actionary step  almost  as  great  as  ever. 
He  shoidd  be  very  sorry  to  be  supposed 
to  imagine  that  the  present  Government 
were  not  as  much  in  earnest  as  to  the 
suppression  of  slavery  as  any  Govern- 
ment that  ever  existed.  No  man  could 
have  watched  them  without  being  con- 
vinced of  that,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  part  which  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
taken  in  this  matter.  He  was  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
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Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
been  most  aotive  in  his  endeavours  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  as  well  as  slavery, 
and  he  was  sure  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
set  out  upon  his  work  in  the  most  willing 
spirit.  Whenever  he  had  spoken  on  this 
matter,  one  thing  was  quite  clear,  that 
he  had  not  only  spoken  officially,  but  as 
of  a  matter  which  he  had  thoroughly  at 
heart.  But  this  was  only  an  additional 
reason  why  he  thought  the  Gbvernment 
should  take  advantage  of  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  and  accept  it  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  both  sides  of 
the  House.  He  was  sure  if  they  did  so 
it  would  be  no  humiliation  on  their 
part;  they  would  rather  gain  honour 
and  improve  their  position  in  the  House. 
However,  that  was  not  his  concern.  His 
duty  was  as  an  independent  Member, 
and  he  did  say  this,  that  if  they  were  to 
have  a  Commission-«-and  he  supposed  a 
Commission  was  now  appointed  and  that 
they  must  have  it  —  that  Commission 
might  be  useful  if  it  occupied  itself  in 
devising  better  means  for  putting  down 
the  slave  trade.  But  let  it  not  be  ham- 
pered by  the  issue  of  any  Circular  or 
Order.  On  ^he  contrary,  let  them  have 
this  fact  to  assist  them — that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  that  if  any  mise- 
rable slave  man  or  slave  woman,  under 
any  circumtanoes,  or  in  any  way,  had 
once  been  admitted  to  the  protection  of 
our  flag,  that  slave  should  be  treated  as 
a  free  man  or  woman  by  the  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  our  Queen,  our  rule,  our  prin- 
ciples, and  our  freedom.  The  character 
of  ^e  captain  of  a  Queen's  ship  was 
that  of  such  a  representative.  He  be- 
lieved such  was  the  opinion  of  that 
House,  as  he  was  sure  it  was  the  convic- 
tion of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  that 
it  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  determi- 
nation of  both,  and  would  be  carried 
into  practice. 

Thb  attorney  general  felt 
there  was  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the 
burning  desire  this  country  had  to-  sup- 
press slavery,  and  the  obligations  it  was 
under  in  regard  to  foreign  States.  The 
hon.  Oentleman  who  moved  the  Resolu- 
tion, in  a  most  able  and  temperate 
speech,  said  the  subject  involved  a  ques- 
tion of  law  and  a  question  of  policy.  He 
would  endeavour  to  deal  with  both, 
although  he  was  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  law.  They 
learnt  pretty  clearly  from  the  Papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  why 


instructions  had  been  issued  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seemed  that  the  Government  of 
India  had  become  ^ve  to  the  difficulties 
which  ^peseJia  consequence  of  slaves — 
who  Were  the  property  of  the  subjects 
of  foreign  States  where  slavery  was 
legalized,  States  which  were  in  amity 
with  this  country — having  escaped  from 
their  masters  and  come  on  board  our 
vessels  lying  either  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  foreign  States,  or  outside  those 
territorial  waters.  The  matter  was, 
therefore,  brought  under  the  attention 
of  the  proper  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  dealt  with.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  had  referred  to  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  flrst  Circular,  and,  as  his 
name  had  been  mixed  up  with  it  outside 
these  walls,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  He  did 
not  pretend  that  the  flrst  Curcular  should 
be  supported  rather  than  the  present 
one ;  but,  as  he  had  been  attacked,  he 
thought  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
make  some  short  explanation  and  offer 
some  comments  upon  it.  The  proper 
Department  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
subject  was  the  Foreign  Office,  which, 
takmg  into  consideration  the  despatches 
received  j^m  India,  after  some  little 
interval,  sought  the  advice  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  The  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  were  then  Sir  John  Kars- 
lake  and  Sir  Richard  Baggallay,  assisted 
by  the  standing  counsel  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  Dr.  Deane.  None  of  those  gentle- 
men were  there  to  defend  the  course  they 
took  or  justify  the  opinion  they  gave, 
and  he  very  much  regretted  their  absence. 
Sir  John  Karslake,  who  then  held  the 
highest  office  of  the  three,  had  been 
ei^ed  £rom  the  House  by  a  calamity 
which  they  all  regretted — a  calamity 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  brought 
upon  him  by  his  devotion  and  his  arduous 
labours.  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  had  been 
elevated  to  a  high  position  on  the  Bench, 
and  Dr.  Deane  did  not  possess  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House;  but 
those  Gentlemen  posssesed  reputation 
and  learning ;  they  were  accomplished, 
judicious  lawyers,  and  their  reputation 
would  speak  for  them.  Having  been 
asked  for  their  opinion  upon  this  matter, 
they  gave  it.  He  was  not  going  through 
that  opinion;  but  it  dealt  with  slaves 
getting  on  board  Her  Majesty's  vessels 
in  territorial  waters  and  at  sea,  and  that 
opinion  was  fsubmitted  to  the  proper 
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authority.  It  did  not  touch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slaves  in  a  country  with  which 
this  Government  had  a  Treaty — slaves 
getting  on  board  and  claiming  their 
freedom  in  terms  of  the  Treaty.  There 
were  several  Treaties  with  co^mtries  to 
this  effect — that,  after  a  certain  date, 
slavery  in  those  countries  should  cease, 
and  everybody  should  be  free,  while  up 
to  that  date  every  one  in  slavery  should 
continue  in  it.  The  Gbvernment  sought 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers.  Sir 
Bichard  Ba^^ay  was  AttomeyGeneral, 
and  he  (Sir  John  Holker)  had  iJie  honour 
to  be  Solicitor  General.  The  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  and  Dr.  Deane  would 
be  found  practically  embodied  in  the 
Letter  which  was  written  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Papers  before 
the  House.  That  Letter  was  submitted 
to  the  Law  Officers,  and  they  were  asked 
whether  it  substantially  conveyed  the 
opinion  they  had  expressed,  and  they 
said  it  did.  That  was  all  the  explana- 
tion he  had  to  make  about  that  Letter. 
There  was  one  little  clause  not  originally 
in  that  Letter  as  it  came  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Law  Officers,  but  was  inserted 
afterwards  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Admiralty — ^that  in  surrendering 
slaves  certain  steps  should  be  taken  to  in- 
sure their  proper  treatment.  That  was 
what  had  been  called  by  the  Mover  of  the 
Besolution  the  crumb  of  comfort  which 
the  Circular  contained.  The  Letter  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
having  been  laid  before  the  Law  Officers, 
and  they  having  stated  that  it  expressed 
their  opinion  substantially,  he  felt  him- 
self as  responsible  for  the  earlier  opinion 
as  for  the  later  one  just  as  much  as  any 
of  his  legal  friends.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  saying  so ;  because,  whatever  opi- 
nion might  be  entertained  by  others,  ne 
believed  that,  in  substance,  the  opinions 
on  which  the  first  Slave  Circular  was 
founded  were  right,  and,  except  in  one 
particular,  were  open  to  no  objection 
whatever.  He  might  be  wrong;  but 
the  House  would  pardon  him  for  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  he  entertained.  The 
first  Circular  was  framed  on  these  opi- 
nions. It  might  be  lacking  in  precision 
and  accuracy  of  language— it  was  redun- 
dant, and,  perhaps,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  slaves,  it  was  open 
to  greater  objection,  and  on  these  grounds 
it  was  withdrawn.  Both  the  ori^al 
and   the    present   Circular   had    oeen 
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attacked  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
phraseology  which  had  been  used,  but 
of  the  idea  which  that  phraseology  was 
intended  to  express,  as  conveying  a  false 
and  erroneous  notion  of  the  law  relating 
to  slaveiy  and  as  springing  from  a  false 
idea  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  nations  where 
slavery  was  law.  Now,  the  first  Circular 
dealt  with  slaves  under  three  conditions 
— first,  with  slaves  getting  on  board  a 
British  public  vessel  lying  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  a  foreign  Power ; 
secondly,  with  slaves  getting  on  board 
a  British  public  vessel  lying  outside 
territorial  waters  on  the  high  seas,  or 
outside  the  three-mile  limit ;  and  thirdly 
with  slaves,  or  rather  with  persons  who 
were  the  subjects  of  a  Power  with  whom 
this  country  had  a  treaty,  to  the  effect 
that  after  a  certain  date  slavery  should 
cease,  and  that  up  lb  that  date  aU  those 
in  slavery  should  remain  so,  seeking 
refuge  by  resort  to  a  British  vessel, 
asserting  that  they  were  free,  and  asking 
that  their  freedom  might  be  respected. 
Two  different  views  seemed  to  be  taken 
of  the  law  on  this  matter.  These  views 
had  not  been  propounded  #ith  distinct- 
ness except  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  opened  this  debate ;  but  one  might 
know  what  they  were  from  what  had 
been  stated  outside  the  House.  The 
first  view  seemed  to  be  that  a  slave  who 
got  on  board  a  British  public  vessel  was 
to  be  kept  there,  according  to  what  was 
called  '*the  popular  doctrine,"  which 
had  been  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford  to-night,  and  in  and  out  of 
the  House  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford — namely,  that 
the  deck  of  that  public  vessel  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  British  soil,  and 
had  the  attributes  of  British  soil,  so  that 
when  a  slave  got  there  he  was  free. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  contended 
that  the  slave  was  to  be  kept  on  board. 
[Mr.  Whitbkead  :  I  did  not  say  that  he 
was  to  be  kept  there,  but  that  he  was 
not  to  be  sent  away.]  Well,  the  slave 
was  either  to  be  kept  there  or  not  to  be 
sent  away.  The  lawyers  said  he  was 
not  be  sent  away ;  but  that  amounted  to 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  he  was  to 
be  kept  in  me  ship;  because  by  the 
comity  of  nations,  by  the  courtesy  which 
one  nation  extended  to  another,  the 
foreign  Power  in  whose  waters  the  vessel 
was  lying  would  not,  ought  not  to,  and 
could  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  upon 
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her  deck.  These  were  the  two  views 
presented  of  the  question,  and  he  would 
like  to  examine  them  to  see  whether  they 
were  sound  in  law.  The  matter  was  of 
the  gravest  possible  moment.  It  was 
not  represented  by  any  one  that  the 
Government  were  desirous  to  protect 
slavery ;  but  it  was  expedient  to  come  to 
a  Gondusion  as  to  the  legal  position  of 
this  question.  Now,  let  the  House  con- 
sider the  position  of  a  British  public 
vessel  regarded  as  British  soil,  and  lying, 
not  merely  in  territorial  waters,  but  in 
the  harbour  of  a  foreign  State,  pressing 
against  the  very  wall  of  a  foreign  quay, 
with  the  foreign  dominions  stretching 
all  around  her.  This  was  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration,  be- 
cause consequences  of  the  gravest  cha- 
racter would  flow  from  this  doctrine. 
He  knew  that  it  had  been  scdd  by 
eminent  writers  on  International  Law 
that,  in  the  waters  of  a  foreign  State, 
a  public  vessel  was  part  of  9ie  terri- 
tory of  the  country  to  which  she  be- 
longed. But  that  expression  was  only 
used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  in 
a  short  and  succinct  phrase  the  idea  of 
the  legal  status  of  such  a  vessel,  which 
it  might  take  a  long  and  involved  state- 
ment, or  perhaps  a  chapter  to  explain 
with  accuracy.  But  nothing  was  more 
dangerous  in  dealing  with  a  legal  argu- 
ment of  any  kind  than  a  resort  to  meta- 
phor ;  and  on  this  question  more  error 
had  arisen  ^m  the  use  of  metaphor 
than  from  anything  else.  He  did  not 
say  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending his  own  view;  but  he  might 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  many  eminent 
writers  as  to  the  abuse  of  metaphorical 
language.  He  would  content  himself, 
however,  with  quoting  j^m  one  most 
eminent  and  accomplished,  though  diffi- 
dent writer,  '^Historicus,"  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Th$  Times  10  years  ago, 
dealt  with  the  question  of  metaphor, 
though  not  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject now  under  discussion.  Speaking  of 
Bastiat,  *'  Historicus "  said  that  diat 
abute  writer  in  all  the  impatience  of 
common  sense  had  put  up  a  prayer  to 
Heaven  to  preserve  us  from  metaphor, 
but  that  Heaven  had  not  been  pleased 
to  hearken  to  his  prayer ;  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  images  were  pestilent 
enough  in  the  domain  of  politics  and  re- 
ligion, but  nowhere  were  they  more 
noxious  than  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
law.     Eeferring  to  the  position  that  a 


neutral  merchant  vessel  was  an  integral 
portion  of  neutral  territory,  *  *  Historicus ' ' 
said  that  the  metaphor  employed  in  the 
case  assumed  everything  wluch  it  was 
intended  to  prove ;  and  again,  he  said 
that  to  say  a  neutral  merchant  vessel  in 
time  of  war  was  like  neutral  territory 
was  to  compare  Hamlet's  cloud  to  a 
weasel  and  to  a  whale.  It  was  upon 
ideas  of  this  kind  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  popular  orators  on  this  sub- 
ject was  built  up.  To  what  extent  might 
this  go  ?  If  a  public  vessel  of  war  was 
British  soil,  and  had  all  the  legal  rights 
of  British  soil,  the  captain  of  such  a 
vessel  might  not  only  receive  on  the  deck 
of  his  s£ap  one  slave,  but  100  slaves 
would  have  a  right  to  swim  there,  and  a 
slave  or  slaves  who  came  on  board  with 
their  master  on  business  might  claim 
their  ^-eedom,  and  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  must  allow  that  claim. 
[*'Hear,  hear!"]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
said  **Hear;"  but  had  they  no  obliga- 
tions, no  duties  to  other  nations  as  well 
as  to  slaves  ?  Were  they  altogether  to 
disregard  and  outrage  the  laws  of  a 
countey  with  which  they  were  at  peace  ? 
If  the  argument  of  ^e  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  were  weU-founded,  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  must  receive 
on  board  his  ship  deserters,  mur- 
derers, and  felons  of  every  description, 
and  give  them  an  asylum  in  his  ship. 
That  he  (the  Attorney  General)  main- 
tained was  a  consequence  which  legiti- 
mately flowed  from  the  doctrine  that 
the  deck  of  a  public  ship  was  equivalent 
to  soil.  It  was  very  well  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  to  plume  them- 
selves upon  their  power  and  to  talk  with 
complacency  of  the  slave-emancipating 
character  of  the  British  soil ;  but  let  us 
apply  to  ourselves  that  doctrine  which 
we  applied  now  to  Powers  who,  perhaps; 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  our 
pretensions  by  force.  Let  us  imagine 
that  the  pubHc  vessel  of  a  State  with 
which  we  had  no  treaty  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals  was  in  Plymouth  Har- 
bour, that  a  score  of  convicts  or  a  wretch 
who  had  committed  murder  sought  re- 
fuge in  that  vessel.  Let  us  imagine  that 
when  we  made  a  request  that  those  con- 
victs or  murderers  who  had  escaped  and 
gone  on  board  that  vessel  shoula  be  put 
on  shore,  the  commander  thereof  strongly 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  on 
the  ground  that  a  foreign  vessel  was 
foreign  shore.    In  such  a  case  would  he 
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tamely  submit  to  the  doctrine  wliicli  lie 
had  been  contending  for  ?  Eeferenoe 
had  been  made  to  some  legal  authori- 
ties. He  was  not  going  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  discussion  upon  legal 
authorities,  as  though  he  were  engaged 
in  arguing  this  matter  in  one  of  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall;  but  he 
would  just  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this — that  the  legal  authorities 
which  had  been  cited  and  which  might 
be  cited  went  to  this,  and  this  only — 
that  when  a  man  was  on  English  soil, 
or,  if  they  liked,  on  board  an  English 
public  or  private  ship  on  the  high  seas, 
ne  was  absolutely  iree.  Why  was  he 
free  ?  Because  the  municipal  law  of 
England  knew  of  no  such  thing  as 
slavery,  and  did  not  allow  any  machi- 
nery to  be  put  in  force  for  the  purpose 
of  dominion  being  exercised  Iby  one 
man  over  his  fellow-man.  But  that 
was  the  only  reason  why  he  was  free. 
There  was  no  magic  in  the  British  soil, 
or  any  other  soil.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  in 
**  Forbes «?.  Cochrane  "  said  that  a  slave 
who  arrived  in  England  was  a  slave  no 
longer,  but  simply  because  there  was  no 
law  here  to  sanction  his  detention  in 
slavery.  Whilst,  however,  our  muni- 
cipal law  did  not  recognize  slavery,  yet 
the  law  in  this  country  did  regard  and 
hold  sacred  the  law  of  other  countries ; 
and  when  the  law  of  other  countries  was 
brought  into  play  with  reference  to  trans- 
actions which  took  place  in  other  coim- 
tries,  that  law  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
garded in  our  Courts,  and  decisions  had 
been  pronounced  on  the  footing  that 
that  law  was  right.  In  the  judgment 
given  by  Sir  WUliam  Scott  (aiterwards 
Lord  Stowell)  in  the  case  of  the  Louise, 
we  had  this  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
law  of  foreign  countries.    He  said — 

^  "  There  are  nations  which  adhere  to  the  prac- 
tice of  trading  in  slaves  with  all  the  encourage- 
ments which  their  own  law  can  give  it.  What 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  Courts  and  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  reference  to  them  ?  Why,  that  their 
practice  is  to  be  respected ;  that  their  slaves,  if 
taken,  are  to  be  restorecl  to  them,  and,  if  not 
taken  under  an  innocent  mistake,  are  to  be  re- 
stored with  costs  and  damages." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Judges,  he  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral) supposed,  who  ever  flourished  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Then  we  had 
a  case  in  which  a  British  cruiser  took  a 
Spanish  vessel  and  the  slaves  out  of  it. 
The  question  which  came  before  the 
Court  was,  whether  compensation  could 
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be  obtained  by  a  Spanish  subject  from 
the  commander  of  a  cruiser,  not  only  for 
the  detention  and  injury  to  his  ship, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  his  property; 
and  what  did  the  law  say  about  that? 
After  a    solemn    discussion   upon    the 
question,  it  was  held  that  the  Spanish 
subject  might  maintain  his  action  not 
only  for  the  damage  to  his  ship  and  the 
detention,  but  also  for  £18,000  the  value 
of  the  slaves.    So  recently  as  1860,  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,   one   of   the 
principal  Appeal  Courts  in  this  coimtry, 
it  was  decided  that  an  action  would  lie 
on  a  contract  made  in  Brazil  for  the  sale 
of  slaves,  in  the  Courts  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  cite  these  authorities  to  con- 
trovert the  doctrine  that  a  slave  coming 
to  England  was  free ;  but  to  show  that 
in  our  Courts  the  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries were  always  regarded  and  held  in 
respect.    His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  and  some  others  entertained 
a  specious  view  upon  this  subject.    They 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  a 
principle  of  International  Law  that  a 
vessel  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  fo- 
reign Power  could  not  have  exercised 
over  her  any  jurisdiction  by  that  Power ; 
and,   assuming  that  to    be  law,   they 
founded  certain  conclusions  upon  it,  the 
principal  one  being  that,  because,  owing 
to  the  comity  of  nations,  a  foreign  Power 
would  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  upon 
the  deck  of  a  British  vessel,  therefore,  if 
a  slave  came  on  board  a  British  public 
vessel,  he  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
there.    Now,  it  was  not  by  any  means 
clear  to  him  (the  Attorney  General),  that 
the  International  Law  was  what  had 
been  stated.    If  you  referred  to  Mar- 
shal, you  would  And  it  much  more  qua- 
lified than  it  was  stated  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  If  you  referred  to  Story, 
you  would  find  it  qualified  by  this  con- 
dition—  that  a  ship  in  foreign  water 
must  behave  herself  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, and  comply  with  the  laws  of  that 
foreign  State;   and  Chief  Justice  Best 
held  that  slaves  might  be  claimed  from 
a  foreign  ship  of  war  in  the  waters  of 
Florida.     "  Historicus ''  also  laboured 
some  months  ago  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine to  which  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
had  been  referring.    He  did  not  say 
that  the  view  of  the  authorities  he  had 
cited  was  the  right  view ;  but  he  said 
that  what  was  the  right  view  could  not 
be  decided  except  by  a  careful  reference 
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to  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the 
body  by  which  such  a  matter  could  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  But  eyen  assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a 
foreign  State  could  not  exercise  juris- 
diction oyer  a  British  public  in  its  own 
waters,  it  did  not  follow  that  a  slave 
going  on  board  that  vessel  was  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  there.  There  was  no 
obligation  on  the  captain  to  let  him,  any 
more  than  any  other  stranger,  remain 
on  board,  and  the  captain  might  teU 
him  he  must  leave  or  be  removed  by 
force.  That,  it  might  be  said,  was  a 
surrender  of  the  slave.  He  cared  not 
whether  it  was  so  or  not.  He  had  every 
compassion  for  the  slave,  but  he  was 
dealing  with  the  question  on  .legal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  slave  by  coming  on  board 
had  broken  the  law  of  his  own  country, 
and  the  captain  who  received  and  har- 
boured him  aided  him  in  breaking  that 
law,  and  also  broke  it  himself.  It  did  not 
matter  whether  the  foreign  State  could 
obtain  redress  for  that  in  her  own  Courts 
or  not.  It  could  obtain  it  by  diplo- 
matic remonstrance ;  and  the  same  thing 
would  happen  if  we  encouraged  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  the  place  where  our  public 
ships  lay ;  those  ships  would  be  turiled 
away  from  waters  where  they  had  before 
been  welcomed  as  friends.  Again,  of 
the  commander  of  one  of  those  vessels 
must  thus  disregard  the  municipal  law 
and  not  in  any  way  respect  it,  it  would 
equally  follow  that,  should  any  criminal 
get  on  board,  the  commander  would  be 
entitled  to  say  that  he  must  remain  there, 
and  that  he  could  not  recognize  that  law, 
as  it  did  not  apply  to  his  ship.  There- 
fore, according  to  the  same  argument,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  receive  a  deserter  or 
a  criminal — nay,  he  might  refuse  to  de- 
liver up  stolen  property  carried  on  board 
his  vessel  and  concealed  there.  They 
might  as  well  say,  because  an  Ambassa- 
dor was  not  subject  to  the  municipal  law 
of  the  country  to  which  he  was  sent  as 
our  Bepresentative,  therefore  he  might 
with  impunity  break  its  laws  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurred.  This  would  be 
to  graft  upon  that  privilege  the  right  to 
outrage  that  law.  With  regard  to 
slaves  getting  on  board  our  vessels  upon 
the  high  seas,  he  knew  that  there  nad 
been  great  feeling  expressed  contrary  to 
what  was  stated  in  the  first  Circular; 
but  he  trusted  that  they  would  not  rush 
to  the  opinion  that  a  thing  was  wrong 


simply  because  some  one  said  it  was 
wrong.  A  slave  when  he  got  on  board 
a  British  ship,  whether  public  or  private, 
on  the  high  seas,  was  undoubtedly  free, 
because  our  municipal  law,  which  pre- 
vailed on  board,  knew  nothing  of  sla- 
very ;  but  what  would  happen  when  the 
vessel  went  back  to  the  territorial  waters 
of  that  man's  own  country?  He  had 
broken  its  law  by  getting  on  board  that 
vessel,  and  his  country  had  as  much 
right  to  complain  of  his  doing  so  as  if  he 
had  got  there  in  its  territorial  waters. 
He  could  not  see  that  great  distinction 
between  the  slave  getting  on  board  on 
the  high  seas  and  getting  on  board  in 
territorial  waters.  In  neither  case  was 
the  captain  imder  an  obligation  to  treat 
the  man  as  a  slave  as  long  as  he  remained 
on  board,  but  he  was  entitled  to  say — **  I 
can't  allow  you  to  remain  any  longer." 
The  hon.  Member  who  moved  the  [Reso- 
lution seemed  to  think  the  commander  of 
a  British  ship  of  war  was  bound  to  re- 
ceive fugitive  slaves  on  the  high  seas 
under  all  circumstances.  But  why?  If 
a  slave  got  on  board  such  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas  he  generally  escaped  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  of  his  own  country ;  and 
if  they  applied  the  metaphor  to  which  he 
had  referred,  the  vessel  of  his  own 
country  was  as  much  a  part  of  that 
country's  territory  as  the  British  ship 
was  a  part  of  ours.  Therefore,  he  as 
much  broke  the  law  of  his  country  by 
flying  from  a  vessel  such  as  that  as  when 
he  got  on  board  one  of  our  ships  in  ter- 
ritorial waters.  The  Resolution  pro- 
posed was  a  very  seductive  one.  It 
meant  that  slaves  on  British  vessels 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  But  look 
at  the  case  of  foreign  nations  with  which 
we  had  Treaties  for  doing  away  witli 
slavery.  The  nature  of  the  Treaty  ge- 
nerally wasthat  the  foreign  Power  should, 
after  a  certain  date,  abolish  slavery ;  but 
up  to  that  date  those  who  were  in  davery 
were  to  remain  in  slavery.  Were  such 
Treaties,  obtained  at  great  expense  and 
trouble,  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  to 
be  observed  or  not  ?  If  a  man  who  al- 
leged that  he  was  free  in  virtue  of  such  a 
Treaty  got  on  board  of  a  British  ship-of- 
war,  why  shouldnot  hercommander  allow 
the  man  to  make  out  his  case,  and,  if  his 
allegation  proved  correct,  require  the 
Treaty  to  be  observed  in  his  favour? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slave's  claim 
to  be  free  was  not  made  out,  why,  in 
equal  fairness,  was  not  the  Treaty  to  be 
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observed  when  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
Government  with  whom  we   had  con- 
cluded it  ?    Could  the  solemn  engage- 
ments of  this  country  be  set  at  nought 
on  account  of  some  popular  clamour  ?  It 
would  not  become  mm  to  find  fault  with 
the  second  Circular,  which  was  infinitely 
more  in  favour  of  freedom  than  the  first 
— more  tender,  so  to  speak,  and  less  an- 
tagonistic to  popular  prejudice.    Now,  a 
word  as  to  the  policy  that  the  Circulars 
indicated.    It  was  said  that  they  indi- 
cated that  this  country  was  desirous  of 
pursuing  some  policy  that  had  not  been 
pursued  by  former  Governments.     They 
had  heard  of  the  **  traditional  policy  *'  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  slavery.   He 
did  not  profess  to  know  what  that  meant; 
but  he  knew  this,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century  all  the  Go- 
vernments of  this  country — Conservative 
and  Liberal  alike — had  been  eager  in 
their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  by 
every  means  in  their  power.     A  mere 
glance  at  the  Schedule  to  the  Slave  Trade 
Consolidation  Act  of  1873,  with  its  nu- 
merous statutes  and  Treaties,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  what 
had  been  the  policy  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  slavery.     But  it  had  never 
been  suggested,  as  far  as  he  knew,  by 
any  Government  that  because  slavery 
was  objectionable  it  was  desirable  to  ex- 
tinguish it  by  force — ^by  disregarding 
and  outraging  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  foreign  Powers.    A  reference  to  the 
Orders  issued  by  the  late  Government 
would  show  that  they  took  the  very  same 
view  of  the  matter  as  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  hitherto  taken — ^namely, 
that  although  it  was  desirable  by  every 
legitimate  means  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery, 
yet  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  disregard- 
ing the  laws  of  other  countries.    He  re- 
ferred to  those  instructions  not  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  blush  to  the  cheeks 
of  right  hon.  Gendemen  opposite — ^if  that 
were  possible — but  simply  to  show  what 
the  policy  of  the  country  had  been.  The 
instructions  issued  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  been  loudly  assailed ;  but 
if  right  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite  had 
borne  in  mind  what  they  themselves  had 
done  they  would  probably  have  adopted 
a  fairer  and  more  moderate  tone.    For 
himself,  he  believed  thatthe  instructions, 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said,  were 
founded  upon  a  true  sense  of  justice.   It 
was  only  jproper  that  we  should  deal 
fairly  and  justly  with  friendly  nations, 

The  Attorney  General 


and  treat  them  as  we  ourselves  would 
desire  to  be  treated.    Well,  if  we  did 
that — if  we    consulted    the  wishes    of 
friendly  nations — if  we  acquired  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  those  nations — if 
we  entered  into  Treaties  with  them — we 
were  much  more  likely  to  put  a  stop  to 
slaveiy  than  by  any  mere  grandiloquent 
talk  about  the  ireedom  of  the  slave  or 
any  bluster  about  a  down-trodden  race. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  seemed 
to    think    that    because    England  was 
powerful  she  could  do  what  she  liked  with 
regard   to  slave-owning  States    which 
were  insignificant  and  weak ;  but  was  it 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  like  this  to  play 
the  bully  by  threatening  only  when  her 
adversaries  were  feeble  and  oppressed  ? 
Mb.  W.  holms  said,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  compensating  the  owners  of  slaves  ; 
but  the  Betum   issued  that   morning 
showed  that  there  had  not  been  a  single 
case  in  which  owners  of  slaves  had  asked 
for  compensation,  and  it  was  not  usual 
in  this  country  to  give  compensation  that 
was  not  asked  for.     The  result  of  giving 
compensation,  he  was  afraid,  would  be 
that  slave  owners  would  be  pleased  to 
see  their  slaves  take  refuge  on  British 
ships.    It  had  been  asked  why  the  Cir- 
cular had  been  issued  at  all,  and  the 
question  had    been    answered    by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Derby,  their 
answers  being  this — **  We  issued  these 
instructions  because  they  were  necessary, 
and  in  accordance  with  law  and  prece- 
dent."    The  despatches  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  Clarendon  had  already 
been  referred  to,  but   there  was  this 
great  distinction  between  them — that  the 
former  were  issued  privately,  while  the 
present  Circular  appeared  to    all  the 
world  as  having    been  issued  by  the 
British  Government,  and  issued  notwith- 
standing that  feeling  in  this  country  had 
been  so  strongly  expressed  against  the 
policy  on  which  it  was  drawn.    He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  if  the  Station  Order  of 
1871  had  been  made  public,  it  would 
have  received  criticism  as  keen  and  op* 
position  as  strong  as  this  Circular.    The 
Circular  was  first  of  all  drawn  up  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  late  Attorney  General  (Sir  Eichard 
Baggallay),  and  Sir  John  Karslake,  but 
doubts  were  said  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
second  Circular  was  issued  under  hia 
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guidance.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say 
the  value  of  a  Lord  Chancellor's  opi- 
nion, compared  with  the  opinion  of  three 
such  eminent  lawyers ;  but  he  might  be 
excused  if,  amid  such  perplexity,  he 
doubted  if  the  second  Circular  was  more 
in  accordance  with  law  than  the  first, 
and  he  doubted  this  all  the  more  because 
it  did  not  recognize  the  long-established 
decision  that  there  was  no  m£Perence  be- 
tween the  soil  of  England  and  a  British 
ship,  and  that  while  the  commander  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  was  not 
bound  to  take  slaves  on  board,  once  he 
let  them  on  board  he  was  bound  to  keep 
them.  According  to  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, this  was  only  meant  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
such  a  statement  made  by  a  Gentleman 
of  so  much  eminence.  If  the  decision 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  right,  they 
must  bring  their  practice  and  their  policy 
into  harmony  with  that  opinion,  or,  by 
adopting  the  solution  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Whitbread),  again  say  that 
the  law  was  now  what  it  was  in  1824. 
They  must  abandon  either  the  position 
that  the  deck  of  a  British  vessel  was  as 
free  as  the  soil  of  England,  or  the  posi- 
tion that  a  slave  was  free  when  he 
touched  British  soil.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  given  as  a  reason  for  issuing 
this  Circular,  thitt  commanding  officers 
got  frequently  into  difficulties,  and  had 
actions  brought  against  them.  He  was 
unable  to  fiad  any  foundation  for  that 
statement.  He  (Mr.  Holms)  had  moved 
for  the  Betum  which  had  been  issued 
that  morning,  and  in  which  he  had  been 
careful  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  commenced  in  1 838, 
and  bame  up  to  the  present  date,  thus 
extending  over  37  years.  Now,  what 
did  they  find  in  that  Return?  They 
found  that  in  these  37  years  only  seven 
cases  had  occurred  of  fugitive  slaves 
taking  refrige  on  board  British  ships, 
and  in  these  only  1 5  persons  were  con- 
cerned. All  these  cases  had  been  settled 
in  an  amicable  manner,  and  he  could 
not  find  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
bad  feeling  arose  between  this  country 
and  those  countries  in  whose  territorial 
waters  the  slaves  were  met.  There  was 
not  a  single  case  in  which  an  action  had 
been  brought,  or  damages  incurred,  or 
compensation  given  on  account  of  slaves 
who  had  taken  refrige  on  board  British 
ships.  He  thought,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Prime  Minister  should  state 


precisely  what  were  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Circular  was  considered  neces- 
sary. The  issue  of  the  Circular  seemed 
to  be  due  to  one  circumstance,  and  to 
the  representation  of  one  man.  On  the 
81st  of  August,  1873,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf  saw  73 
pearl  boats  in  territorial  waters,  and 
when  they  went  to  sea  the  man-of-war 
followed.  Immediately  they  saw  they 
were  followed  they  went  back  to  the 
harbour,  and  the  commander  of  the 
man-of-war  consulted  with  the  British 
Eesident  as  to  what  he  should  do.  The 
result  was  that  a  despatch  was  sent  home 
to  the  Government,  and  that  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  hypothetical  case 
given  in  the  first  Circular  as  the  reason 
for  its  issue.  It  turned  out  that  the 
place  where  that  occurred  was  not  in 
territorial  waters,  but  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  slave  was  let  free,  and  as  the 
Circular  gave  no  power  to  liberate  slaves 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not 
aUay  the  fears  of  the  political  Eesident, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  issued.  Why, 
he  asked,  had  the  Government,  who 
were  asked  for  instructions  in  March, 
1874,  delayed  their  decision  till  the  81st 
July,  1875,  when  they  issued  their  fa- 
mous Circular  ?  As  to  the  Circular  now 
in  force,  he  would  consider  what  would 
be  its  practical  effect  if  its  instructions 
were  acted  on.  In  one  paragraph  the 
commanding  officer  was  told 

"  that  ho  is  not  to  enter  into  any  examination 
as  to  the  status  of  the  fugitive  slave," 

And  in  the  next  he  was  instructed 

**  should  any  person  claim  admission  to  your 
ship  and  protection  on  the  ground  that  ho  has 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery  contrary  to 
Treaties  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
territory,  you  may  receive  him  until  the  truth 
of  his  statement  is  examined  into." 

But  it  was  a  mockery  to  suppose  that  an 
ignorant  slave,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  who  certainly  could  have 
no  means  of  access  to  a  library  of  refer- 
ence in  order  to  find  a  particular  Treaty, 
could  make  any  such  claim.  In  the 
Correspondence  referred  to,  the  House 
would  find  the  reasons  the  slaves  gave, 
and  they  were  most  instructive.  In  1 869 
two  slaves  took  refuge  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Nymph,  One  said  he 
had  been  abused  by  his  master,  and 
that  he  understood   **  the  English  had 

food  hearts ; "   and  the  other  said  he 
new  ''that  once  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war  he  should  be  a  slave  no 
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longer."  This  was  a  noble  and  inspiring 
thought  to  tho  poor  slave,  and  he  was 
sure  the  English  people  would  not  wil- 
lingly allow  it  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  the  past.  In  another  case  five 
fugitive  slaves  escaped  to  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Ih'f/ad  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
The  commander  examinedinto  their  status 
and  found  that  four  of  them  were  en- 
titled to  their  freedom  under  the  17th 
section  of  the  Treaty  of  1 865,  and  they 
were  set  at  liberty  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  authorities  of  Madagascar.  Under 
the  existing  Circular  the  captain  would 
have  been  prohibited  from  examining 
into  the  status  of  the  slaves,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
on  board,  and  would  have  been  sent 
back  to  slavery ;  the  authorities  at 
Madagascar  being  thus  enabled  to  set 
their  Treaty  enga^ment  with  us  at  de- 
fiance. As  the  Circular  now  stood,  it 
appeared  that  if  it  had  been  penned  by 
a  committee  of  slave  owners  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes,  or  less  in  favour  of 
the  fugitive  slaves.  He  had  been  unable 
to  discover  in  the  Correspondence  one 
instance  of  a  slave  being  enticed  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  while 
there  were  several  instances  of  their 
being  refused  admission.  Therefore,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  British  officers  mio^ht 
safely  be  left  to  their  discretion,  guided 
by  such  a  general  exposition  of  the  law 
as  was  ffiven  to  Colonel  Petty  in  1869 
by  the  Indian  Government,  namely — 

"  The  commander  of  a  British  ship  of  war  is 
not  bound  to  receive  fugitive  slaves  on  board 
his  vessel ;  yet  if  he  does  receive  them  they  be- 
come free.  And  the  commander  of  a  British 
man-of-war  would  not  only  be  authorised  in  re- 
fusing to  surrender  a  slave  who  had  found  refuge 
on  board  his  vessel,  but  would  incur  very  serious 
legal  responsibilities  if  he  in  any  way  attempted 
to  coerce  that  slave  to  return  to  his  master. 

In  this  country  there  was  a  dislike  to 
laws  of  a  hard-and-fast  character  to 
meet  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  and 
what  could  be  more  exceptional  than  the 
case  of  a  fugitive  slave?  On  an  ave- 
rage, since  1838  only  one  had  occurred 
every  five  years,  and  the  whole  number 
only  affected  14  individuals,  still  more 
did  the  English  people  dislike  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  official  recognition  of 
slavery;  and  therefore  he  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford. 
He  did  so  the  more  willingly,  as  some 

Mr.  W,  Eolm 


doubt  had  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
earnestness  of  this  country  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade.  In  the  ^^oreign 
Office  might  be  found  a  Correspondence 
that  took  place  in  1874,  in  which  the 
United  States  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  being  carried  on 
between  Tripoli  and  Constantinople,  by 
way  of  Malta,  and  alleging  that  it  was 
connived  at  by  the  authorities  of  that 
island.  A  Commission  appointed  by 
Lord  Derby  to  examine  the  circumstances 
acquitted  the  authorities  of  blame.  This 
was  communicated  to  the  American  Go- 
vernment, which  merely  acknowledged 
the  communication,  and  expressed  no 
agreement  with  the  finding ;  but  it  had 
since  appeared  that  their  attention  was 
still  directed  to  discovering  whether  ad- 
ditional proof  could  not  be  foimd  to 
show  that  the  Maltese  authorities  were 
abetting  slavery  on  British  soil.  There- 
fore, he  said,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
that  as  a  nation  we  should  do  nothing  to 
mark,  or  even  appear  to  mark,  a  change 
in  our  policy ;  but  that  now,  as  formerly, 
we  should  fearlessly  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  personal  freedom  of  every 
man,  of  whatever  race  or  colour,  who 
might  set  foot  on  British  soil,  or  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY,  as  one  of  the  few 
naval  officers  in  the  House  who  had  had 
the  honour  of  serving  under  the  instruc- 
tions and  Treaties  issued  or  agreed  to 
by  this  country  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and,  as  far  as  might  be, 
the  doing  away  with  domestic  slavery 
in  foreign  countries,  desired  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. He  entirely  concurred  with  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  had  said  respecting  the 
first  part  of  his  Eesolution,  and  he  like- 
wise concurred  in  the  desire  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  that  this  complicated  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. At  the  same  time,  he  was 
extremely  desirous  that  naval  officers 
should  be  relieved  from  the  complicated 
instructions  involved  in  the  numerous 
Circulars  which  had  been  issued  for 
their  guidance.  The  letter  of  the  Acting 
Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Mr. 
Aitchison,  in  the  Correspondence  on  the 
case  of  the  Hay  IVere,  gave  the  belief 
of  nine  out  of  ten  naval  officers  on  this 
question  when  it  said  that — 
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That  he  believed  to  be  the  recognized  law 
of  the  country.  The  letter  horn  which 
he  quoted  proiceeded  to  say  that — 

"  The  commander  of  a  British^  man-of-war 
would  not  only  be  authorized  in  refusing  to  sur- 
render a  slave  who  had  found  refuge  on  board 
his  vessel,  but  would  incur  very  serious  legal 
responsibilities  if  he  in  any  way  attempted  to 
coerce  that  slave  to  return  to  his  master." 

That  appeared  to  be  the  whole  creed  of 
nayal  omeerfl  who  had  to  carry  out  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them ;  and  he  heard 
with  great  regret  that  any  explanations 
or  involyed  instructions  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Navy  which  would  contra- 
dict this  very  clear  exposition  of  what 
was  their  belief  up  to  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  these  recent  Circulars.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  aware  what  other  Cir- 
culan  of  a  ''more  stringent  character" 
had  been  issued;  but  it  was  hard  to 
have  those  Circulars  interfering  with 
the  just  discretion  of  commanders.  If 
it  had  been  necessary  to  issue  special 
instructions  with  regard  to  India,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Zanzibar,  they  might 
have  been  of  a  local  character,  issued 
through  the  Naval  Commander  in 
Chief  on  the  Station,  and  applicable 
only  to  each  particular  case.  He 
disclaimed  sympathy  with  any  argu- 
ment that  made  out  the  British  ship- 
of-war  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  destitute. 
Discipline  had  to  be  maintained  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  a  slave 
would  only  get  on  board  through  the 
negligence  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
watch  of  the  ship.  Until  he  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
evening  he  had  always  believed  that 
such  a  slave  would  become  actually 
free;  but  the  officer  through  whose 
negligence  he  came  on  board  would 
be  liable  to  trial  by  Court-martial  for 
permitting  that  person  to  come  on 
board  when  he  had  no  business  there. 
He  had  had  the  honour  of  serving  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  East  Indies,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  South 
America,  and  he  had  never  heard  of 
such  an  occurrence  as  a  slave  coming 
on  board  and  claiming  his  freedom.  £ 
was  the  business  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand to  prevent  any  circumstance  of 
the  kind    occurring,    seeing  it    might 

give  rise   to    international  difficulties. 
efore  the  American  Civil  War  Her 
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"A  commander  was  not  bound  to  reoeive  Majesty's  ships  were  cautioned  not  to 

fugitive  aUves  on  board  ^^^l  \  yet  if  he  did  ^  j^to  Charlestown,  New  Orleans,  and 

receive  them,  they  became  free.  '^.-i  _i.ii  • 

^      ^  other  ports,  where  a  slave  coming  on 

board  and  ipso  facto  becoming  free  would 
occasion  complications  with  a  great  na- 
tion which  it  was  desired  to  avoid.  He 
would  be  sorry  if  this  Circular  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  force  longer  than 
could  possibly  be  helped,  so  as  to  throw 
upon  naval  officers  greater  difficulties 
with  reference  to  this  delicate  duty. 
What  he  would  say  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was — desire  the  Ad- 
miralty to  suspend  the  action  of  the  Cir- 
cular, let  the  question  be  referred  to 
the  Eoyal  dommission,  and  let  the  Navy 
continue  to  perform  their  duties  as  they 
had  done  for  the  last  37  years  without 
leading  to  any  national  complications. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  considered 
this  an  occasion  on  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  virtually  called  upon  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  whether  we  ought 
to  assist  the  slaveholders  in  recovering 
fugitive  slaves.  If  the  House  maintained 
the  Circular,  it  would  not  merely  be 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  those  who 
by  Treaty  had  bound  us  not  to  interfere 
with  domestic  slavery;  but  would  be 
aiding  the  slaveowner  in  recovering 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  property. 
This  could  not  be  considered  a  Party 
question,  for  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  were  as  much 
opposed  to  slavery  as  he  was  ;  but  they 
might  perhaps  wrongly  consider  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  rally  round  the  Go- 
vernment when  they  had  made  a  mistake, 
whereas  the  Government  might  put  every- 
thing right  by  withdrawing  this  Circular. 
The  temporary  orders  and  instructions 
issued  by  preceding  Governments  to  par- 
ticular squadrons  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  slave  trade,  and  meant  only 
for  the  eye  of  the  commanders  of  those 
particular  vessels,  could  not  be  justified, 
but  were  no  precedents  for  the  present 
action  of  the  Government.  These  earlier 
orders  treated  slavery  as  only  a  tempo- 
rary institution,  and  were  not  meant 
to  convey  an  abiding  principle  of  action ; 
and  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  them  and  Circulars  adopted  by 
the  Cabinet,  publicly  addressed  to  the 
whole  Navy,  treating  slavery  as  a  per- 
manent institution,  and  regarded  by  all 
the  world  as  expressing  the  deliberate 
policy  of  England  with  reference  to 
slavery.  The  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Mr.  Hanbury)  said  that  we  had 
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always  respected  the  so-called  rights  of 
slaveholding  people  in  these  matters. 
He  would  remind  the  hon.  Member  what 
we  had  done  in  1 81 6,  when  we  bombarded 
Algiers  and  killed  7,000  Algerines  to 
put  down  white  slavery;  and  of  the 
Aberdeen  Act  of  1845,  which  authorized 
the  seizure  of  Brazilian  vessels,  even  in 
Brazilian  waters,  because  Brazil  would 
not  perform  her  Treaty  engagements 
about  the  slave  trade.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  adopt  the  Eesolution 
which  had  been  proposed,  and  which  was 
made  necessary  by  the  issue  forced  upon 
it  by  the  publication  of  the  Papers  be- 
fore them,  and  by  the  issuing  of  these 
Circulars,  they  would  be  for  the  first 
time  saying  that  England  did  recognize 
slavery — that  she  recognized  it  as  a  mu- 
nicipal law  in  other  countries  which  she 
would  as  far  as  she  could  by  her  Im- 
perial officers  support  and  maintain.  He 
considered  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  a  most  extraor- 
dinary one ;  for  it  declared  that — 

"  In  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the 
right  of  personal  liberty,  it  was  desirable  to 
await  further  information  from  the  Report  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  both  as  to  the  instructions 
from  time  to  time  issued  to  British  naval  officers, 
the  international  obligations  of  this  Country, 
and  the  attitude  of  other  States  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of 
National  ships." 

To  maintain  personal  liberty  we  were 
to  delay  rescinding  a  Circular  which  in- 
fringed it ;  and  what  had  this  country  to 
do  with  the  attitude  of  other  States? 
We  should  never  have  taken  one  step  in 
the  direction  we  had  taken  if  we  had 
waited  on  the  attitude  of  other  States. 
As  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  inquiry 
was  sure  to  be  instructive,  but  it  was 
employing  a  Nasmyth's  hammer  to 
crack  a  nut,  for  the  point  at  issue 
lay  in  a  nutshell,  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  abrogate  the  Cir- 
cular. All  that  was  wanted  was  that 
slaves  should  be  treated  on  just  the  same 
footing  as  political  refugees.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  forced  upon  the  House  by 
the  action  of  the  Government;  it  had 
been  emphatically  answered  by  the 
country,  and  he  for  one,  and  for  once, 
should  rejoice  that  there  was  a  Conser- 
vative majority  in  this  House,  if  it  would 
only  prove  itself  conservative  of  our 
consistency  and  reputation  as  an  anti- 
slavery  Power. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley 


Mb.  a.  mills  said,  he  thought  it 
was  scarcely  consistent  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  to  ask  the 
acceptance  by  the  House  of  a  Resolution 
which  was  practically  an  attack  upon 
the  Government,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  describe  the  proposal  to  refer  the 
question  to  a  Royal  Commission  as  an 
excuse  for  delay.  The  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  would  at  least  have 
one  good  effect,  if  it  only  enlightened 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  one 
point  on  which  he  appeared  to  be  re- 
markably ignorant;  he  alluded  to  the 
Act  of  1873,  which  was  passed  by  a 
Government  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  Member.  The  Slave 
Trade  Consolidation  Act  of  1 824,  which 
might  be  described  as  the  charter  of 
fugitive  and  rescued  slaves,  as  far  as 
English  legislation  on  the  subject  had 
proceeded  up  to  that  time,  contained 
the  following  clause  : — 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  in  caae  any  person  or  persons  illegally  held 
or  detained  in  slavery  shall  hereafter,  by  ship- 
wreck or  otherwise,  be  cast  upon,  or  shall  escape 
to  or  arrive  at  anv  island  or  colony,  fort,  terri- 
tory,  or  place  under  the  dominion  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  His  Majesty,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
or  for  any  such  officers,  civil  or  military,  as 
aforesaid,  to  deal  with,  protect,  and  provide  for 
any  such  person  or  persons,  in  such  and  the 
same  manner  as  is  hereinbefore  directed  with 
respect  to  persons  condemned  as  prize  of  war  or 
as  forfeited  under  this  Act." 

The  House  might  not  be  aware  that  this 
clause  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1873, 
the  effect  of  which  was  very  accurately 
described  by  a  coiTespondent  (Mr. 
Hutchinson),  who  wrote  to  Lady  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  as  follows  : — 

"  In  connection  with  the  new  Treaty  of  1873 
with  Zanzibar  two  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed.  One,  called  the  Slave  Trade  Consolida- 
tion Act,  repeals  nearly  the  whole  of  the  original 
Act  of  1824,  obliterates  at  one  stroke  all  the 
provisions  which  formed  the  safeguard  of  the 
slave — both  rescued  and  escaped — and  repeals 
all  the  Acts  which  confirm  the  Treaties  with  the 
24  Powers  already  mentioned.  In  place  of  the 
careful  provision  for  the  rescued  slave  of  the 
old  Act,  all  it  has  ^to  say  is  that  they  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  such  manner,  or  delivered  over  to 
such  persons,  as  the  Court  ^the  Consul^  may 
adjudge,  subject  to  the  regulations  (if  any)  from 
time  to  time  made  by  the  Treasury.  It  will  at 
once  be  evident  that  the  position  of  matters  is 
changed.  The  Consul  may  now  hand  over 
slaves  who  have  trod  the  deck  of  an  English 
man-of 'War  to  anyone ;  and  as  a  fact,  at  this 
moment,  the  slaves  rescued  by  our  cruisers  are 
handed  over  in  the  dominion  of  Zanzibar  practi* 
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cally  to  become  sabieots  of  a  Mahomedan  alave- 
holding  Prince.  Mblj  not  it  be  fairly  said  that 
thifl  is,  indeed,  a  retrograde  policy,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  the  real  feeling  and  wishes  of  the 
English  nation." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  amount  of 
ignorance  prevailing  upon  this  matter 
in  the  country  generally.    Not  long  ago 
Mr.  Bouverie,  a  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
once  a  Member  of  &at  House,  described 
the  Liberal  Party  as  ''whistling  for  a 
wind."    That    "wind"    came   in    the 
shape  of  these  Circulars,  and  they  were 
followed  by  numerous  meetings  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  at  which  a 
great  amount  of  ignorance  and  exaggera- 
tion was  shown.    It  was  like  Satan  re- 
buking Sin  for  the  authors  of  the  Act  of 
1 873  to  condemn  the  Circulars  issued  by 
the   present   Government.    He  depre- 
cated any  attempt  to  make  the  present 
discussion  an  occasion  for  political  tu 
quoque.    Let  them  not  lose  the  occasion 
of  reviewing  their  policy  in  reference  to 
the  slave  trade  as  weU  as  in  reference  to 
fugitive  slaves.    The   time   had  come 
when  they  should  cease  from  Party  re- 
criminations, and  he  hoped  that  instead 
of  amusing  themselves  by  passing  ab- 
stract Besolutions,  which  meant  nothing 
and  bound  no  one,  they  would  go  forward 
in  this  matter  as  became  a  nation  which 
inherited  traditions  from  its  great  men 
which  had  made  England  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  friend  of  the 
slave.     A    few    days    ago    the    Prime 
Minister  informed  the  House  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of   the    Commission 
to    inquire   into   the  entire   question ; 
and  he  therefore  hoped  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  secure  a  re-enactment  of 
some  provisions  of  the  Act    of   1824 
which  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1873, 
and  thus  discourage  the'  East   African 
Slave  Trade.    This  could  not  be  really 
suppressed  without  sore  sacrifices,  which 
he  believed  the  country  would  willingly 
make  for  the    extinction  of  the  trade 
both  by  land  and  sea  ;  and  by  making 
some  provision  for  the  disposal  of  libe- 
rated   slaves   on   the   East   Coast   of 
Africa. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  said,  that 
this  was  a  question  too  Imperial  and 
world-wide  in  its  interest  to  be  settied 
by  Party  recrimination  and  by  tu  quoque 
arguments.  On  that  side  of  the  House 
they  did  not  indulge  in  Party  recrimi- 
nations. He  was  not  there  to  defend 
the  acts  of  the  past  Government ;  but  if 
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the  past  Gk>vemment  had  done  wrong 
that  did  not  make  the  action  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  right.    He  always  ap- 
f  reached  the  domain  of  International 
law  with  fear  and  trembling,  because 
International  Law  was  not  embodied  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  or  judicial  decisions, 
but  had  to  be  picked  out  from  a  number 
of  text- writers  who  did  not  always  agree 
either  with  each  other  or  themselves. 
Although  this  applied  generally,  excep- 
tions were,  of  course,  to  be  found.    Two 
principles  of  International  Law  were 
clear.    The  first  was  that  no  nation  was 
bound  in  the  absence  of  an  Extradition 
Treaty  to  deliver  up  even  a  fugitive  from 
justice,    much   less    a    fugitive    from 
slavery.    The  second  was  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  a 
British  man-of-war  was  for  this  purpose 
'*  a  floating  island  of  British  territory," 
and    that    therefore    a    fugitive    once 
admitted  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships    should    be   as    safe    as   if    he 
were    in    Leicester    Square.      He    be- 
lieved that  if  it  had  been  frankly  stated 
at  the  outset  that  the  first  Circular  was 
the  result  of  the  ill-considered  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — and 
he  would  be  the  last  to  quarrel  with  an 
erroneous  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  lawyer 
— the  country  would  have  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  extenuating    circumstances, 
and  the  matter  would  have  now  been 
forgotten.    It  now  appeared,  however, 
that  the  Circular  was  the  result  of  a 
lengthened  period  of  gestation  in  the 
Foreign  Office.    The  lines  of  the  first 
Circular   were    traced    in    the    letter 
which  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  the  30th  April,  and  it  was  issued 
on  the  31st  July,  but  was  not  with- 
drawn   until    the    6th    October,    and 
then  only  in  deference  to  such  an  out- 
cry from  the  country  as  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  before.    He  thought  they 
were    entitied  to  some  explanation  of 
that  delay.   Then  he  came  to  the  second 
Circular,  which  was  issued  by  the  advice 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  they  were 
told  that  it  contained  the  true  law  on 
the  question,  and  by  which  they  should 
abide.    It  was  certainly  better  than  the 
first  Circular  to  this  extent — it  admitted 
that  on  the  high  seas  the   deck  of  a 
British  man-of-war  was  an  asylum  for 
everybody  who  was  admitted  to  it;  but 
it  practically  denied  that  right  of  asylum 
as  far  as  territorial  waters  were   con- 
cerned, and  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
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Clianoellorwas  quoted  for  that  proposi- 
tion. But  were  there  no  authorities  the 
other  way  ?  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  no  mean 
authority,  had  gathered  together  and 
published  in  the  last  Law  Moffozine  the 
opinion  of  distinguished  jurists  on  the 
subject,  and  it  amounted  to  this  that 
'^  all  public  ships  of  war  navigating  or 
lying  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
foreign  State  are  altogether  exempt  from 
its  jurisdiction/'  and  he  added  that  that 
did  not,  of  course,  apply  to  merchant 
ships.  The  Attorney  General  had  argued 
that  merchant  ships  were  liable  to  the 
law  of  the  territory  in  whose  waters 
they  were — a  proposition  which  no  one 
denied ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  ships 
of  war.  The  case  of  **Eorbesv.  Coch- 
rane" had  been  relied  on;  but,  as 
he  read  the  decision  in  that  case,  it 
was  a  distinct  authority  for  the  ex- 
territoriality of  British  men-of-war  in 
foreign  waters.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Circulars  were  stereotyped  declarations 
in  favour  of  slavery.  They  would 
be  construed  most  strongly  against  us 
by  foreign  States,  and  if  the  law  they 
laid  down  was  held  to  be  good  as  re- 
garded slaves,  how  could  any  other  law 
be  laid  down  with  respect  to  political 
refugees  ?  Suppose  that  during  the  Eeign 
of  Terror  in  Naples  Baron  Poerio  or 
any  other  distinguished  political  prisoner 
had  escaped  from  his  prison  and  taken 
refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  second  Circular 
they  would  be  bound  to  give  him  up ;  but 
was  there  a  man  in  England — ^was  there 
evenamember  of  the  Peace  Society — who 
would  not  rather  have  gone  to  war  than 
commit  so  dastardly  an  act  as  that? 
Why  had  the  Gbvernment  issued  the 
Circular  at  all  ?  Why  had  they  not  acted 
on  the  principle  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
advice — '*  Can  you  not  let  it  alone  ?  " 
That  was  a  sentiment  eminently  Conser- 
vative, and  which  might  be  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Conservative 
Government.  But  it  was  said  that  a 
Royal  Commission  would  put  everjrthing 
right.  For  his  part,  he  regarded  a  Eoy^ 
Commission  as  a  proof  of  weakness — 
particularly  an  ex  poit  facto  Commission. 
What  was  it  to  do  ?  Was  it  to  inquire 
whether  the  Lord  Chancellor's  law  was 
sound  ?  Was  it  to  say  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  done  right  in  issuing  the 
Circular?  Was  not  that  acting  first 
and  deliberating  afterwards — ^hanging 
a  man  first,   and   then  instituting  an 
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inquiry  into  the  legality  of  his  sentence  ? 
It  was  said  that  we  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  practice  of  other  nations  in  such 
matters,  and  that  an  inquiry  into  such 
practices  was  desirable.  But  the  place 
of  England  in  this  matter  had  hereto- 
fore been  in  the  van — he  hoped  it  would 
not  hereafter  be  in  the  ruck  of  nations. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  preserve  upon 
the  records  of  that  House  an  emphatic 
declaration,  although  it  might  be  of  the 
minority,  that  whatever  this  Qt)vemment 
or  that  might  do,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  representing  the  nation,  was 
determined  not  to  endorse  a  policy  which 
he  believed  to  be  as  contrary  to  the  true 
principles  of  International  Law  as  it  was 
certainly  repugnant  to  the  cherished 
traditions  of  the  British  people. 

Mb.  EITCHIE  said,  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  no  dictates  of  Party 
feeling  or  Party  allegiance  would  influ- 
ence him  on  a  question  of  so  much 
national  importance.  He  confessed  he 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  the  Attorney  General.  He 
had  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  per- 
form, because  there  could  be  little  doubt 
after  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
explanation  that  he  with  others  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  Circular,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  vindicate  the  first  as 
well  as  the  second  Circular.  If,  how- 
ever, the  law  on  the  subject  had  been 
laid  down  correctly  in  the  first  Circular, 
no  stronger  reason  could  be  given  for 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  law. 
The  first  Circular  was,  however,  dead 
and  buried,  and  it  was  to  the  second 
Circular  that  the  House  had  to  address 
itself.  The  great  question  before  the 
House  was,  not  whether  we  were  to  give 
every  facility  for  setting  fugitive  slaves 
free,  but  what  was  the  best  way  of 
doing  it;  and  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  that 
respect  between  the  Motion  and  the 
Amendment.  The  Gx>vernment,  seeing 
the  different  views  taken  by  the  legal 
authorities  on  the  subject  as  to  the  state 
of  the  law,  had  taken  a  wise  course  in 
issuing  a  Commission  composed  of  so 
many  eminent  men.  The  exact  state  of 
the  law  would  in  this  way  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Government 
received  the  Beport  of  the  Commission 
they  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
law  relating  to  fugitive  slaves,  so  as 
to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  feeling  of 
the  English  people.  He  had  come  dowu 
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to  that  Houee  perfectly  unbiassed  as  to 
the  Yote  he  should  give ;  and,  while  he 
wished  to  state  that  he  should  not  give 
his  vote  for  Party  purposes,  yet,  seeing 
that  there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
that  the  GK>vemment  had  appointed  a 
Commission,  he  should  vote  with  the 
€h)vemment  in  order  that  the  law  might 
be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  with 
such  Amendments  as  might  be  neces- 
sary.     

Sib  henry  JAMES :  Sir,  difficult 
as  my  task  may  be,  I  will  endeavour  to 
follow  the  example  that  has  been  set  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford 
(Mr.  Whitbread),  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bradfbrd  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster) — I  will  do  my  best  to 
refrain  from  uttering  one  word  that 
shall  contain  in  its  tone  any  Party  as- 
perity; but  the  difficulty  of  my  task 
results  from  the  course  taken  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  and  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  Her  Majesfy's  Attorney  General. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  temptation,  I 
will  endeavour  not  to  yield  to  it.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
has  adverted  to  me  personally  as  if  I  had 
stated  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  extra- ' 
dition  for  a  captain  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  vessels  to  remove  from  off  his 
deck  any  person  who  was  there,  be  he 
slave  or  freeman,  and  that  he  could  not 
do  so.  Now,  if  I  had  said  so,  I  should 
have  said  a  very  fooHsh  thing.  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  has  fallen 
into  the  error  of  thinking  I  did,  perhaps 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  read  tiie  very 
short  sentence  in  which  I  expressed  my- 
self.   What  I  said  was  this — 

^  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  slayery 
\s  unknown  to  ua  as  a  nation,  and  therefore  that 
no  one  can  be  authorized  to  enforce  it,  I  say  that 
if  the  Admiralty  had  been  dealing  even  with  a 
fugitive  criminal  it  ought  not  to  have  directed 
a^  could  not  legally  direct  the  captain  of  a 
Queen's  vessel  to  hold  a  quasi-judicial  inquiry  as 
to  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  criminal,  and  then 
render  hhn  on  account  of  that  crime.  That  is, 
in  effect,  extradition,  which  involves  and  as- 
sumes exclusive  Briti^  jurisdiction  and  British 
territory." 

That  is  what  I  siaid,  and  what  I  adhere 
to ;  but  it  is  veir  different  from  the 
words  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  had,  I 
presume,  the  duty  committed  to  him  of 
making  the  first  answer  on  the  part  of 
fbe  Government — but  the  course  he  took 


in  his  very  interesting  speech  was  not  to 
utter  one  sentence  m  defence  of  the 
second  Circular.    He  turned,  however, 
to  those  who  sit  on  these  benches,  and 
said — "You  have  done  worse  than  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment.     You  so  ham- 
pered them  and  fettered  them  by  your 
previous  Circulars  and  despatches  that 
they  were  bound  to  issue  this  Circular." 
I  am  unwilling  to  reply  to  this  complete 
tn  qmque  argument ;  but  what  did  my 
hon.  iriend  refer  to  ?    He  referred  to  a 
letter  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1836,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Jenkin.    Li 
that  case   Lieutenant    Jenkin  had  not 
received  a  fugitive  slave — he  had  dis- 
covered a  stow-away  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  he  said — "I  never  received  you; 
you  must  leave  this   ship;"   and  the 
course  which    Lord    Palmerston    took 
would  be  approved  by  most  Ministers  of 
the  day.     With  that  exception  there  is 
not  one  single  document  to  be  found 
supporting  uie  poj^cy  of  this  Circular, 
until  we  come  to  the  Instructions  of  Lord 
Clarendon  in  1870.     I  am  not  going  to 
defend  that  Circular — I  think  it  wrong ; 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  does  he  think  it  right  or 
wrong  ?    If  ha  thinks  it  right,  why  does 
he  attack  Her  Majesty's  late  Ministers 
for  having  issued  it  ?    If  he  thinks  it 
wrong,  why  does  he  not  join  with  us  in 
voting  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  ?    The  Resolution  asks 
that  all  Circulars  that  contain  anything 
opposed  to  the  principle  it  laid  down 
should  be   withdrawn.      I  admit  that 
Lord  Clarendon's  Instructions  are  not  in 
accordance  with  that  principle;  and  I 
therefore  claim  the  tote  of  the    hon. 
Member  in  support  of  the  Eesolution. 
I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  weight  of 
one  Circular  against  the  other ;   but  I 
wish  to  say  that  there  is  this  broad  dif- 
ference   between   the   errors    in    Lord 
Clarendon's  Circular  and  the  errors  in 
this  —  the  present  is  a  declaration  of 
national  policy  published  to  the  world 
after  mucn  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  after  much  caution 
given  to  them  by  the  public  feeling  of 
this  country.     The  Instanctions  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  I  have  authority  for  saying, 
were  seen  by  no  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  tney  were,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  issued  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  Member  of  the  Government  to  which 
Lord    Clarendon    belonged.      Another 
argument  which  has  been  used  as  au 
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attack  on  the  late  Cbvemment  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills) 
is  this — He  asked  the  Liberal  Party  how 
they  could  make  any  complaint  when 
they  themselves  passed  the  Act  of  1873, 
which  repealed  some  of  the  provisions  of 
a  previous  Act  which  had  been  favour- 
able to  the  slaves  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  read 
the  statute  of  1873  very  differently. 
Every  useful  provision  of  the  earlier  Act 
was  renewed  in  the  Act  of  1873,  for 
which  many  who  have  now  cheered  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  were  re- 
sponsible as  Members  of  the  Parliament 
which  passed  it.  Why  did  not  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  present  Ctevemment, 
severe  critics  as  they  are  of  the  acts  of 
their  Predecessors,  come  forward  on  that 
occasion  as  guardians  of  the  interests  of 
the  slave  ?  I  now  come  to  the  speech  of 
my  hon  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  admit  that  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  speech, 
and  he  knows  better  than  any  one  why 
I  have  that  difficulty.  I  think  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  saw  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  take  the  course  he  did, 
accepting  the  full  responsibility,  and 
more,  probably,  than  the  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  ought  to  fall  upon 
his  shoulders,  could  help  feeling  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  the  manly  course  he 
took.  But  I  think  he  will  expect  that 
some  of  us  should  take  notice  of  his 
speech.  The  Attorney  General,  speaking 
to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, declares  now,  in  words  the 
weight  and  authority  of  which  will  be 
recognized,  that  in  his  opinion  he  still 
believes  that  an  English  ship  of  war 
going  into  the  port  of  a  foreign  State  is 
subject  to  the  loccd  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  that  State.  That  is  still  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Law  Adviser, 
and  he  argues  the  point  with  some  in- 
genuity.          

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL :  I  did 
not  exactly  say  that.  I  said  it  was  a 
doubtful  point ;  but,  admitting  that  it  is 
60,  I  do  not  see  that  the  consequences 
alleged  would  follow. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES:  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Attorney  General  cannot  now 
even  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did 
say  this — that  he  believed  it  was  a  correct 
assertion  of  principle  that  if  one  of  the 
Queen's  ships  received  on  the  high  seas 
a  slave  on  board,  when  that  vessel  came 
into  the  territorial  waters  of  the  State, 
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it  was  subject  to  the  law  of  that  State, 
and  that  the  slave  ought  to  be  surren- 
dered.    Now,  how  am  I  to  deal  with 
that  argument?     It  is  mere  student's 
exercise  to  discuss  with  my  hon.   and 
learned  Friend  whether  he  be  right  as 
regards  the  first  Circular.    I   did  not 
come  here  to  discuss  that  Circular  at  all. 
I  wished  that  Circular  to  be  forgotten, 
and  even  forgiven,  as  it  had  been  with- 
drawn.   But  I  have  a  double  reason  for 
not  discussing  it.    It  is  not  with  me 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  must 
settle    this    question  —  it  is    with    the 
Lord  Chancellor   and   the   Prime    Mi- 
nister.     May  I  remind  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  of  the  words  of  Lord 
Derby.    On  the  first  night  of  the  Session 
Lord  Derby  said  the  Government  sus- 
pended  the  first  Circular,  and  subse- 
quently withdrew  it,  because  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  matter  they  had  pro- 
bably been  wrongly,   or,   at  any  rate, 
doubtfully  advised,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor entertained  great  doubts  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
Law  Advisers  of  the  Crown;  and  this 
being  so,  the  Government  were  not  pre- 
pared, he  said,  to  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences of  holding  an  untenable  posi- 
^on.     The  Prime  Minister  also  said  that 
the  Government  were  responsible  for  the 
first  Circular,  the  country  had  condoned 
it,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  second 
Circular  was  a  much  more  fitting  subject 
for  our  consideration.    Now,  that  is  my 
opinion  also,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House.   The  Attorney 
General  led  the  House  rather  to  believe 
that  the  first  Circular  had  been  superseded 
because  it  was  badly  drafted,  and  the 
second  therefore  substituted  for  it.    But 
the  second  Circular  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  first.    If,  as  the  Attorney  General 
contends,  the  first  Circular  correctly  de- 
scribes the  rules  of  International  La^r, 
then  the  second  involves  a  gross  and 
flagrant    breach    of   our    international 
obSgations.    What  I  say  is,  that  the 
second  Circular  contains  an  acceptance 
of  obligations  in  favour  of  slavery  which 
we  are    not  called  upon  to  fulfil,  and 
which  I  think,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
withdrawn.    I  am  sure  the  House  will 
wish  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
technical  and  legal  discussion ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  our  international 
obligations  are,  and  if  it  be  found  that 
there  is  within  this  Circular  that  which. 
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there  ought  not  to  be,  then  I  am  sure 
eyeiy  single  Member  of  this  House  will 
wish  to  see  it  withdrawn.    But,  in  deal- 
ing with  this  as  a  question  of  policy,  and 
not  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  our  international  obligations  are. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  extra-territoriality.     I 
assume  that  it  is  established  and  admitted 
by    Her   Majesty's   Government.    The 
first  Circular  denied  the  extra-territo- 
riality, but  the  second  Circular  asserts 
it,  by  instructing  the  captains  of  vessels 
very  carefully  to  guard  their  immunity 
froTR  local  jurisdiction.     On  the  other 
hand,  I  frankly  say  that  there  has  been 
some  misapprehension  as  to  what  extra- 
territoriality means.     I  do  not  mean  for 
one    moment,   in   alleging    this  extra- 
territoriality, to  assert  that  British  ves- 
sels can  do  as  they  like  in  foreim  waters. 
They  are  perfectly  exempt  irom  local 
jurisdiction :  no  process  can  enter  upon 
the  vessel;   no    law    can    affect   them 
against  their  will — but  that  extra-terri- 
toriality is,   without  doubt,   subject  to 
qualifications  and  conditions.    Those  on 
board  a  Queen's  ship  in  entering  upon 
foreign  waters  go  there  upon  certain 
t<^rms.    They  must  do  nothing  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  place ;  and  not  only  must 
they  not  commit  any  act  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  place,  but  I  admit  that 
that  qualification  ought  to  be  construed 
liberally  in  favour  of  the  receiving  State. 
Therefore,   if  a  British  captain  going 
into  a  foreign  port  announced  that  his 
vessel  had  come  there  to  receive  slaves, 
come  as  many  as  thought  proper;  al- 
though in  one  sense  that  womd  be  a 
passive  reception  of  the  slaves,  yet  I 
think  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  State.   There  is  also  another  quali- 
fication   of   extra-territoriality  —  some- 
thing which  courtesy  exacts  which  is  not 
an    international  obligation.    We    are 
not  called  upon  to  enforce  the  law  of 
the  place — that  is  something  imdefined 
— something  to  be  left  to  discretion — a 
courtesy,  not  an  international  obligation. 
There    was   a   want  of  this   discrimi- 
nation on    the   part    of  the   Attorney 
General,  in  arguing  as  he  did  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  criminals.    If  the 
local  authorities,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
ask  a  captain  to  assist  them  in  enforcing 
justice  or  maintaining  morality,  the  cap- 
tain may  comply  with  the  request,    in 
our  own  waters,  for  instance,  if  a  mur- 
derer took  refdge  on  board  a  foreign 


vessel  no  process  could  issue  to  remove 
the  criminal,  because  the  ship  is  exempt 
from  our  jurisdiction ;  the  natural  course 
would  be  to  apply  to  the  captain,  and  to 
ask  him  to  do  what  was  right  by  clear- 
ing his  vessel  of  such  a  person.    But 
this  is  not  an  international  obligation — 
it  is  courtesy  iii  relation  to  a  matter  in 
which  the  captain  may  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion.    The    question,   therefore,   re- 
solves itself,  on  examining  the  Circular, 
into  a  very  narrow  question  indeed :  but 
to  lead  to  it  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  courtesy  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  whilst  it  may  cast  on   us  the 
not  unnatural  obligation  of  assisting  the 
authorities  of  a  State  to  carry  out  the 
law  which  all  nations  will  allow  to  be 
right  and  good,  we  can  never  be  asked 
to  enforce  a  law  which  is  abhorrent  to 
our  nature  and  adverse  to  our  institu- 
tions.   We  can  never  by  courtesy  be 
called  upon  to  enforce  such  a  law.    If 
this  was  a  law  of  human  sacrifices  instead 
of  slavery — a  law  under  which  a  widow 
was  burned  because  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  a  demand  was  made  on  a 
captain  to  give  up  a  woman  who  had 
escaped  from  such  a  fate,  I  hope  every 
captain  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  would 
say — *'  I  will  enforce  no  such  law,  be- 
cause it  is  an  unnatural  law."     I  hope 
the  House  will  see  that  no  inconvenience 
can  result  from  this  that  a  captain,  as 
complete  governor  of  his  own  vessel,  can 
receive  whom  he  likes,  can  refuse  to  re- 
ceive whom  he  likes,  and  can  get  rid  of 
whom  he  likes.     There  is  no  claim  upon 
him  by  which  he  is  bound  to  receive  a 
fugitive  slave ;  he  ought  to  exercise  his 
own  discretion.    On    the   other   hand, 
there  is  no  obligation  to  remove  one — he 
ought  to  exercise  his  discretion.  I  submit 
that  the  duty  of  a  captain  is  to  receive  a 
slave  and  freeman  alike,  or  to  get  rid  of 
a  slave  and  freeman  alike,  unless  par- 
ticular consequences  would  result  to  the 
slave  which  would    render  it  a  more 
serious   matter    to    remove  him.    All, 
therefore,  that  is  asked  by  those  who  are 
supporting  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cir- 
cular is,  not  that  we  should  do  anything 
to  violate  the  law  of  slavery,  but  simply 
that  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
support  that   law.    Can  exception  be 
taken  to  the  proposition  ?    Are  we  out 
of  courtesy  to  carry  the  slave  law  into 
effect  with  all  its  peculiarities  in  different 
States,  after  all  we  have  done,  after  the 
proclamation  we  have  made  to  the  world 
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that  this  is  a  la^w  against  which  we  are 
warring,  and  for  the  extermination  of 
which  we  have  spent  much  treasure  and 
life  ?  Can  we  be  asked  to  enforce  the 
law  by  virue  merely  of  the  courteous 
obligation  to  do  that  which  is  right  to  a 
foreign  State  ?  Let  me  point  out  where 
the  second  Circular  errs  against  the  pro- 
position "I  have  laid  down.  The  effect 
of  the  first  paragraph  must  be  that  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  has 
to  exercise  particular  caution  in  respect 
to  him  compared  with  what  he  exercises 
in  receiving  a  free  man.  Why  should 
he?  On  the  high  seas  a  vessel  can 
know  no  obHgation  springing  from  Inter- 
national Law  or  courtesy  to  a  slave- 
owning.  Why,  when  on  the  high  seas, 
are  we  to  recognize  the  law  of  slavery  in 
some  far-off  State,  and  say  because  an 
applicant  for  reception  on  board  is  the 
subj  ect  of  a  slave-owning  State  the  greater 
caution  is  to  be  exercised  in  receiving 
him?  The  result  of  carrying  this  out 
will  be  that  if  two  men  are  found  in  a 
water-logged  vessel  or  raft  on  the  high 
seas,  the  captain  will  teU  the  one  who 
says  he  is  a  slave  that  he  is  near  enough 
to  land,  and  he  cannot  take  him  on 
board ;  but  his  companion  who  says  he 
is  a  slaveowner  will  be  readily  received 
on  board.  Thus  a  practical  recognition 
of  slavery  is  made  in  a  place  where  we 
ought  not  to  notice  it.  Turn  to  the 
second  paragraph— which  is,  perhaps, 
more  important.    It  says — 

"  If  while  your  ship  is  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  State  where  slavery  exists  a  person 
professing  or  appearing  to  be  a  fugitive  slave 
Bueks  admission  into  your  ship,  you  will  not 
admit  him  unless  his  life  would  bo  in  danger  if 
he  were  not  received  on  board.'* 

Is  not  that  the  same  principle  of  en- 
forcing the  law  of  slavery,  giving  effect 
to  it  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  slave  and  the  free  man  ?  I  do  not 
ask  that  the  one  shall  be  received  on 
account  of  his  slavery ;  I  only  ask  that 
he  shall  not  be  sent  away  on  that  ac- 
count. But  you  put  him  in  a  worse 
position  than  a  freeman  or  even  a  crimi- 
nal, and  say  he  shall  not  be  received 
unless  his  Hfe  is  in  danger.  If  I  were 
asked,  Does  the  second  Circulau:  contain 
any  bad  law  ?  I  should  say  I  cannot  tell 
— not  because  I  doubt  what  the  law  is, 
but  because  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
Circular  contains  any  law  at  all.  It 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  by  or  under 
the  sanction  of  the   Lord    Chancellor 
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voluntarily,  without  any  legal  obliga- 
tion. Then  we  have  to  discuss  this  as  a 
question  of  policy.  If  it  be  not  an  obli- 
gation, the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has 
drifted  into  a  false  position  by  way  of 
apology,  and  to  escape  condemnation  for 
the  first  Circular.  Can  the  Govern- 
ment, and  do  they  wish  to,  accept  this 
as  their  policy?  Unless,  indeed,  they 
feel  that  it  is  exacted  from  them ;  and 
when  the  matter  is  fairly  discussed,  we 
cannot  find  that  there  is  any  obligation 
on  them.  If  this  be  matter  of  policy, 
there  are  one  or  two  considerations  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer.  Some  may  ask 
the  very  natural  question — what  ought 
the  captain  to  do  when  a  slave  appeals 
to  him  to  be  allowed  to  come  or  to  re- 
main on  board  ?  I  would  give  him  some 
such  directions  as  this — 

"  The  captains  of  such  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
as  visit  foreign  i>ort8  or  places  are  to  take  special 
care  to  avoid  causing  ofifence  to  the  authorities 
or  the  inhabitants,  and  they  are  to  cause  all 
under  their  orders  to  show  due  deference  to  the 
established  rights,  ceremonies,  customs,  and 
regulations  of  such  places,  and  conciliate  as  far 
as  possible  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  the 
inhabitants." 

That  is  the  regulation  now  given  to  every 
captain,  under  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John 
Hay)  and  every  other  captain  has  had 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. If  further  direction  is  sought,  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  know  what  are  the 
directions  given  in  respect  to  political 
refugees;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
with  how  much  greater  consideration  we 
treat  the  political  offender  than  the 
slave.  This  is  the  direction  now  in 
existence  to  captains  of  vessels  relating 
to  political  refugees  in  consequence  of 
political  disturbances  or  popular  move- 
ments— 

"Refuge  may  bo  afforded  to  persons  flying 
from  imminent  personal  danger.  In  such  cases 
care  must  be  taken  that  refugees  do  not  carry 
on  from  Her  Majesty's  ships  correspondence  with 
their  partizans,  and  the  earliest  opportunity 
must  be  taken  to  transfer  them  to  some  place  of 
safety." 

Whilst,  therefore,  you  may  receive  on 
board  the  refugee  who  may  have  com- 
mitted some  crime,  the  slave  is  not  to  be 
received  unless  his  life  is  in  danger ;  and 
while  the  refugee  is  to  be  taken  to  a  place 
of  personal  safety,  the  slave  is  to  be  sent 
back,  the  moment  he  has  escaped  the 
personal  dan^r,  to  the  shore  where  his 
owner  is.  If  the  Gtovemment  only  treated 
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the  fugitive  slave  as  they  treat  the  poli- 
tical refugee  there  would  be  no  com- 
plaint. Althought  in  the  second  Cir- 
cular there  is  nothing  said  about  sur- 
render, but  only  that  the  slave  is  to  be 
put  on  shore,  that  may  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  as  to  our  legal  responsi- 
bility, but  it  is  very  much  the  same 
thing  to  the  slave.  I  have  shown 
what  has  been  the  policy  in  relation  to 
the  directions  given  to  captains  of  the 
Queen's  ships,  and  I  have  shown  what 
has  been  our  policy  in  reg£urd  to  re- 
fugees. Even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Mr.  Hanbury)  cannot  lay 
the  blame  of  that  direction  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  late  Government,  for  they 
were  issued,  I  beHeve,  by  a  former  Con- 
servative Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr. 
Corry),  and^it  is  one  that  recommends 
itself  to  the  feelings  of  every  man  in 
this  country.  There  have  been  also  two 
or  three  other  evidences  given  by  this 
House  and  by  former  Governments  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  surrendering 
fugitive  slaves.  The  question  has  been 
but  seldom  before  Parliament,  and 
seldom  before  the  Government  for  their 
decision.  But  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828, 
when  America  felt  her  strength  and 
there  was  a  powerful  party  in  the  States 
in  favour  of  slavery,  it  felt  very  strongly 
the  necessity,  in  relation  to  their  inte- 
rests, that  fugitive  slaves  who  escaped 
into  Canada  should  be  rendered  up.  A 
Motion  was  made  and  carried  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  to  that  effect, 
directing  that  application  should  be 
made  to  this  country.  When  that  appli- 
cation came,  although  slavery  existed  at 
that  time  in  our  own  Colonies,  how  did 
the  Government  of  that  day  treat  it? 
There  is  some  interesting  Correspondence 
to  be  found  in  our  State  Papers  on  this 
subject.  The  American  Minister,  writing 
to  his  Government  on  July  6,  1827,  in 
reply  to  express  directions  to  urge  the 
Government  of  England  to  agree  to  a 
Treaty  for  rendering  up  fugitive  slaves, 
said — 

"  Mr.  Addington  told  me  that  on  one  point 
Government  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  agree  to  a 
stipulation  for  Lhe  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves," 

In  1827  there  is  a  similar  letter,  and  on 
October  2,  1828,  the  American  Minister 
writes — 

"Lord  Aberdeen  said  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  on  the  question,  which 
he  said  might  be  called  a  mania  *'— 


— \_A  laughJ] — it  is  a  mania,  Sir,  which 
has  grown  chronic  in  this  country — 

— "  the  application  of  a  remedy  was  a  matter  of 
some  delicacy." 

The  result  was  that  the  Government  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  such  treaty  as  was 
asked  for.  Once  again  we  have  traces  of 
the  view  entertained  by  Parliament  on  the 
subject — it  was  when  the  15th  &  16th 
of  the  Queen  was  passed,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  restoration  of 
merchant  seamen  who  had  deserted 
from  foreign  ships  in  the  ports  of  this 
country.  It  was  then  enacted  that  when 
it  should  appear  to  Her  Majesty  that 
due  facilities  would  be  given  for  appre- 
hending seamen  who  had  deserted  from 
British  ships  in  the  territories  of  a 
foreign  Power,  Her  Majesty  might,  by 
Order  in  Council,  declare  that  seamen, 
not  being  slaves,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  merchantmen  of  a  subject  of 
that  Power  in  the  territories  of  Her 
Majesty  or  of  the  East  India  Company 
might  be  lawfully  apprehended  and 
carried  on  board  their  respective  ships. 
Let  the  House  observe-^-**  seamen,  not 
being  slaves."  However  undeserving 
they  might  be,  if  slaves,  we  refused  to 
allow  their  apprehension.  I  cannot  part 
from  this  question  without  considering 
why  we  are  asked  to  delay  in  withdraw- 
ing this  Circular.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth,  without  supporting  the  Cir- 
cular, pleaded  for  delay.  On  what 
grounds  ?  He  asks  for  the  delay  in 
order  that  we  may  obtain  information 
from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  Instructions  from  time  to 
time  issued  to  British  naval  officers.  In 
the  first  place,  allow  me  to  inquire  who 
is  it  asks  for  information  about  those 
Instructions  ?  Why,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Leopold  Heath  is  the  only  person  who 
has  asked  for  that  information  ;  and  we 
are  now  appealed  to  for  delay  on  the 
ground  that  that  very  person  —  Sir 
Leopold  Heath — who  is  in  want  of  in- 
formation, should  sit  upon  a  Commis- 
sion to  instruct  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment upon  the  points  contained  in 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend.  And 
yet  it  appears  that  the  only  person  who 
wants  information  can  tell  us,  without 
going  on  the  Commission,  perfectly  well 
what  the  law  is.  In  the  case  of  two 
slaves  who  came  on  board  one  of  our 
ships,  he  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship  as  follows : — 
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Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDTsaid,  that 
the  eloquent  speech  that  had  just  been 
addressed  to  them  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  one  that  did 
credit  alike  to  his  intellect  and  to  the 
feeHng  which  he  had  no  doubt  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  shared  with  the 
g^reat  majority  of  that  House.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GJovemment  was  not  there  to- 
night to  contend  that  a  certain  practice 
was  most  consistent  with  their  own  feel- 
ings, but  that  the  second  Slave  Circular 
was  not  contrary  to  the  law.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  himself  had  hesi- 
tated to  say  that  that  Circular  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  law.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  told  them  that 
Sir  Leopold  Heath  had  laid  down  the 
law  for  them  in  the  letter  which  he  had 
read;  but  he  had  also  told  them  that 
when  Sir  Leopold  Heath  had  carried 
away  the  two  slaves  upon  the  occasion 
referred  to  on  the  ground  that  the  slave 
that  set  his  foot  upon  the  deck  of  a  Bri- 
tish ship  became  at  once  free,  he  had 
advised  that  the  country  was  bound  in 
honour  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  the  slaves  so  carried  away. 
Compensation  for  what  ?  If  these  men 
were  already  free,  they  had  a  right  to 
freedom;  and  why  was  this  country 
bound  to  compensate  their  former 
owners  ?  To  a  great  extent,  he  did  not 
dispute  the  law  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  was  not  going 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  we  had  laid  down 
the  rule  that  a  public  ship  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  extra-territorial,  but  that 
rule  required  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
He  scarcely  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  would  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that^had  gained^currency  out-of-doors, 
that  the  extra-territoriality  of  a  ship 
made  her  part  of  her  country,  and  that 
wherever  she  went  she  carried  her  own 
laws  and  obligations  with  her,  and  was 
not  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State.  It  was  impossible  that  that 
could  be  true  to  its  fullest  extent,  be- 
cause in  matters  of  customs  and  quaran- 
tine she  yielded  to  foreign  jurisdiction. 
Suppose  that  two  natives  of  the  State 
in  which  the  ship  was  quarrelled  on 
board,  what  would  have  taken  place  if 
one  HQed  the  other?  Would  it  be 
competent  to  bring  the  survivor  home 
and  try  him  here  ?  He  should  like  to 
know  also  whether  in  the  event  of  a 
child  the  ofifspring  of  a  foreigner  being 


"With  respect  to  the  demand  made  by  the 
Government  of  Madagascar  for  the  restoration 
of  the  slaves  untruly  said  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  force,  and  which,  I  presume,  will  stand 
good  as  to  the  two  men  in  question,  I  suggest 
that  you  should  i>oint  out  to  that  Government 
that  every  man  putting  his  foot  ui>on  English 
soil  becomes  ipso  facto  free,  and  that  the  deck  of 
a  British  man-of-war  is  held  constructively  to 
be  British  territory,  and,  therefore,  these  men 
cannot  be  restored  to  their  masters.'* 

He  adds  that — 

"As  England  wages  war  against  the  Slave 
Trade  only,  and  does  not  as  yet  pretend  to  in- 
terfere with  the  status  of  domestic  slavery,  it  is 
I>ossible  that  the  English  Government  may, 
upon  your  application,  grant  compensation  to 
the  former  owners  of  those  two  men." 

That  is  the  view  of  Sir  Leopold  Heath, 
the  only  demandant  of  information,  who 
is  to  be  put  on  a  Commission  to  instruct 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  a  point 
of  policy,  or  to  reconcile  the  difi^rent 
opinions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Sir,  whilst 
there  may  be  many  questions  involved 
in  this  discussion,  there  is  but  one  prac- 
tical question  to  be  determined  by  this 
vote.  It  is  whether  this  proposition  is 
to  be  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, without  triumph  to  a  Party 
or  humiliation  to  them,  now,  or  when 
the  Eoyal  Commission  has  reported.  It 
is  whether  they  will  withdraw  the  Cir- 
culcu:  now,  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  the 
law,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  chance  of 
any  injustice  being  done  to  the  slave, 
and  leave  it  to  be  re-issued  if  right  and 
necessary  when  the  Commission  has  re- 
ported. Whether  they  do  it  now,  or 
when  the  Royal  Commission  has  re- 
ported, the  result  must  be  the  same. 
There  can  be  but  one  result.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  have  what  advice 
he  will.  The  Cabinet  may  counsel  him, 
and  the  Law  Officers  give  him  assistance 
on  points  of  law.  He  may  use  the  great 
influence  of  his  voice  in  this  House  to- 
night ;  his  bidding  may  be  done  in  the 
Lobby,  and  a  majority  may  be  obtained 
to  him  ;  the  Royal  Commission  may  re- 
port as  it  will — but  this  Circular  from 
this  moment  is  dead.  A  power  greater 
than  his  has  decreed  it — a  power  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  A  freedom- 
loving  people,  moved  by  their  instincts, 
following  their  traditions  and  the  history 
of  their  race,  have  uttered  this  simple 
decree  and  judgment  —  that  beneath 
their  country's  nag  no  slave  can  there 
be,  nor  shall  any  man  be  compelled  to 
surrender  his  fellow-being  to  another. 

Sir  Henry  James 
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bom  on  board  one  of  our  sbips  in  a  fo- 
reign port  that  child  was  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  native  of  this  country?  If 
not,  the  extra-temtoriality  of  a  ship  was 
not  so  large  as  it  had  been  stated  to  be. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  who  had  roared  like  a  lion  at 
Bradford,  had  spoken  like  a  lamb  in  that 
House.  And  whilst  they  were  con- 
stantly being  told  that  that  was  not  a 
Party  question,  he  should  like  to  ask 
some  of  his  independent  Friends  below 
the  Gangway  whether  they  had  received 
one  of  those  Circulars  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  which  should  have 
been  addressed  to  them  all  if  that  were 
truly  not  a  Party  question ;  and  besides, 
he  was  told  that  the  independent  Mem- 
bers upon  whose  votes  they  relied  had 
been  altogether  neglected.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  brought  forward  this 
Motion  had  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ought  to  lay  down  some  clear 
rule  on  this  subject ;  but  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  his  Motion  laid  down 
any  very  clear  rule  with  regard  to  it. 
The  rule  that  the  hon.  Member  laid 
down  was  a  discretionary  one  only, 
and  what  was  a  discretionary  rule  when 
it  came  to  be  examined?  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay)  had  told 
them  that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  whenever  a  slave  set  his  foot  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war  he  should 
be  treated  as  free,  but  that  we  should 
take  care  that  a  slave  never  did  set  his 
foot  on  one ;  and  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  had  also  told  them  that 
when  he  was  in  command  of  a  ship  his 
men  were  in  such  admirable  discipline 
that  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  getting  on 
board  was  imknown,  and  that  if  his 
officers  had  allowed  such  an  occurrence 
they  ought  to  have  been  tried  by  Court- 
martial.  InBrazil  our  ships  were  supplied 
by  boats  manned  by  domestic  slaves; 
suppose  when  those  slaves  in  numbers 
were  on  board,  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  suddenly  turned  round 
to  them  and  said — **  Here  is  a  ship  of 
war  belonging  to  England,  and  if  you 
wish  to  escape  from  your  masters  here 
is  a  means  of  escape,"  because  it  had 
been  argued  by  a  great  many  people 
that  that  might  fairly  be  done.  Could 
that  be  done  with  any  sense  of  honour 
or  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  British 
nation  ?    His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 


for  Bedford  said  the  House  was  to  say 
that  there  should  be  no  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion for  our  vessels,  and  he  wanted  that  to 
be  said  by  this  Motion.  Now,  that  was 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  done  by  a  Mo- 
tion, nor  could  it  be  done  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  just  spoken  (Sir  Henry  James) 
had  told  the  House  that  if  the  first  Circu- 
lar were  law  the  mere  withdrawal  of  that 
Circular  would  not  in  any  sense  free  us 
from  responsibility.  If  any  nation  said 
that  was  the  law  we  should  be  bound  to 
act  upon  it.  So  also  if  this  second  Cir- 
cular were  law  we  should  be  bound  to 
act  upon  it.  But  they  could  not  by  Mo- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons  or  by 
Besolutions  affect  foreign  countries. 
They  might  say  by  a  Motion  that  this  or 
that  should  be  done  ;  but  foreign  States 
would  say — **  You  gave  us  fair  notice  that 
you  were  not  going  to  do  this,  and  we 
shall  deprive  you  of  the  privileges  you 
now  enjoy."  He  believed  it  was  by  a 
tacit  understanding  that  where  a  State 
admitted  a  man-of-war  belonging  to 
another  State  into  her  waters  that  man- 
of-war  was  to  demean  itself  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  in  that  way  be  admitted  to 
the  advantages  of  extra-temtoriaUty, 
just  as  the  privileges  attached  to  an 
Ambassador's  house  might  depend  on 
the  friendly  demeanour  of  the  Ambas- 
sador.  As  he  happened  to  mention  an 
Ambassador's  house  he  wished  to  say 
one  word  as  to  political  refugees, 
because  a  good  deal  had  been  said  upon 
that  subject.  In  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  1870 — and  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  brought  in  the  name 
of  Lord  Clarendon  specially  with  any 
view  to  discredit  him,  because  Lord  Cla- 
rendon was  just  as  averse  to  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  as  any  one  then 
present — ^the  noble  Lord  said  to  one  of 
our  Bepresentatives  in  the  United  States 
that  he  was  correct  in  informing  Mr. 
Fish  that  the  Representatives  of  Qre&t 
Britain  were  instructed  that  the  practice 
of  granting  an  asylum  to  poHtic^  re- 
fugees was  highly  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  diplomatists  in 
disagreeable  discussions.  Lord  Claren- 
don said  that  those  instructions  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  but  that  some  dis- 
cretion must  be  left  to  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls  where  lives  could  be  saved  not 
only  at  the  moment,  but  by  giving  time 
for  reflection  to  the  victorious  par^.  He 
(Mr.  Hardy)  hoped  in  a  short  time  to 
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show  that  the  Government,  in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  had  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  those  instructions. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  called 
their  attention  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
Slave  Instructions  on  which  he  (Mr. 
Hardy)  could  not  then  put  his  hand. 
No  doubt,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  accurate  in  his  statement  of  that 
part  of  the  instructions.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Slave  Instruc- 
tions which  were  sent  out  in  1865  were 
most  carefully  prepared  by  the  President 
of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred — namely,  Dr.  Lushington, 
and  no  man  was  more  adverse  than  Dr. 
Lushington — clarum  et  venerahile  nomefif 
to  the  slave  trade.  But  those  instruc- 
tions said  something  about  domestic 
slavery.  The  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
(Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley)  said  we  never  re- 
cognized slavery  at  all.  The  hon. 
Member  must  have  confined  his  reading 
within  very  narrow  limits.  What  were 
all  their  Treaties  ?  They  had  an  Act  of 
Parliament — 6  &  7  Vict. — laying  down 
regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  slaves,  except  in  certain  places  which 
were  prohibited.  How  could  that  be 
done  if  slavery  was  not  recognized  where 
that  took  place?  The  hon.  Member 
said  they  were  not  to  recognize  domestic 
slavery,  but  what  said  the  instructions 
of  Dr.  Lushington,  No.  394  ? 

"You  will  impress  upon  the  Natives  the 
earnest  desire  of  Great  Britain  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  and  will  clearly  point 
out  the  distinction  between  the  export  of  slaves, 
which  Great  Britain  is  determined  to  put  down, 
and  the  system  of  domestic  slavery,  with  which 
she  does  not  claim  to  interfere." 

And  not  only  that,  when  they  came  to 
look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Committee  in  a  Parliamentary 
Paper  presented  in  1871,  they  would 
find  there  instructions  as  to  the  traffic  in 
domestic  slaves  —  what  was  called  the 
legal  traffic  within  the  country  and 
within  the  waters  of  the  country,  so 
constantly  brought  into  commimication 
with  our  ships  of  war — and  as  to  what 
was  called  the  illegal  slave  trade  proper, 
which  they  were  engaged  in  putting 
down.  And,  therefore,  for  any  one  to 
assert  that  they  did  not  recognize  domes- 
tic slavery  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary statements  he  ever  heard.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
been  taunted  with  having  said  something 
about  difficulties  which  had  arisen.  They 
were  told  that  because  only  one  naval 
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officer  had  applied  for  instruction  no  diffi- 
culties had  ansen.  He  thought  he  might 
call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Thetie, 
which  occurred  the  year  before  last,  in 
which  this  country  had  to  pay  £20,000 
damages  for  having  seized  slaves  impro- 
perly. [An  hon.  Member  :  Not  fugitive 
slaves.]  "  He  did  not  say  that  they  were 
fugitive  slaves.  But  he  said  this — ^that 
when  hon.  Members  said  that  when  a 
slave  was  once  admitted  to  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  he  should  be  treated  as 
if  he  were  free,  and  not  ordered  to  leave 
the  ship  and  return  to  slavery,  they  must 
not  look  to  fugitive  slaves  only,  but  to  all 
slaves  who  might  come  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag.  He  would 
refer  hon.  Members  to  the  Act  of 
1873,  which  applied  to  the  restora- 
tion of  slaves,  and  not  simply  to  the 
receiving  them ;  and  he  would  admit 
that  they  were  in  a  certain  sense  respon- 
sible for  that  Act.  It  was  called  a 
consolidation  of  the  Slave  Trade  Act, 
and  passed  without  a  word  of  comment 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  That 
Act  of  Parliament  remained  untouched 
by  their  Resolution.  They  were  bound 
by  that  Act  to  restore  the  slave.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  shook  his  head ; 
but  the  words  of  the  Act  said  that  the 
Courts  should  have  jurisdiction  to  try, 
condemn,  and  restore  any  vessel,  **  slave," 
goods,  or  effects  alleged  to  be  seized, 
detained,  or  forfeited  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions,  and,  besides  restoring 
them,  likewise  to  give  damages.  Well, 
when  they  had  adopted  the  Resolution 
now  before  them,  what  would'  they  have 
done  to  touch  such  an  Act  as  they  them- 
selves had  passed?  Those  who  now 
called  on  them  to  restore  no  one  on  the 
ground  of  slavery  had  so  far  recognized 
slavery  that  they  had  in  the  first  instance 
made  it  legal  in  certain  places  for  British 
subjects  to  sell  and  transfer  slaves,  and 
then  they  called  on  their  officers,  though 
they  had  admitted  to  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  slaves  who  might  be  as 
eager  for  freedom  as  any  fugitive,  to 
restore  them  to  their  masters.  He  heard 
an  hon.  Gentleman  say,  **May  give  up," 
but  there  was  no  '*  may  "  in  the  matter. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  according 
to  their  own  Act,  would  compel  them  to 
restore  the  slave  to  his  master.  The 
Gk)vemment  stood  there  to  maintain  the 
law  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
made.    Those  on  his  side  admitted  that 
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they  should  have  looked  more  closely  to 
that  Act  when  it  was  being  passed.  Un- 
fortunately they  did  not  do  so,  any  more 
than  they  did  into  the  Acts  relating  to 
political  refugees ;  but  the  fault  was  not 
theirs  alone.  Those  very  Acts  were 
helped  to  be  passed  by  those  who  were 
now  banded  together  to  insist  that  no 
person  should  be  surrendered  on  the 
ground  of  slavery,  although  the  very 
opposite  to  that  was  laid  down  in  their 
own  Act.  There  might  be  cases  in  which 
the  high  seas  were  so  near  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  slave-holding  States  as 
to  bring  us  in  contact  with  slavery  in 
their  territories;  and,  it  becoming  im- 
portant that  we  should  not  come  into 
collision  with  those  nations,  instructions 
were  issued  enjoining  the  observance  of 
special  care  in  regard  to  taking  those 
people  on  board  of  our  ships.  Now,  the 
Government  had  been  told  to  deal  with 
that  matter  openly.  Well,  that  was  what 
they  had  been  doing.  If,  instead  of 
keeping  back  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  people  what  was  going  on  ;  if, 
instead  of  those  secret  instructions  which 
had  been  ffiven  in  past  years,  open  instruc- 
tions had  been  issued ;  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  then  avowed  the  sentiments 
which  they  avowed  to-day,  and  when 
the  Act  of  1873  was  passing  had  declared 
that  they  were  to  take  a  new  point  of 
departure  and  to  make  fresli  progress  in 
the  direction  of  freedom,  there  might 
have  been  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
that  course.  But  they  had  not  done 
that,  and  even  now  some  of  them  asked 
why  the  Government  had  revealed  to  the 
country  what  things  were  happening  and 
why  thoy  were  told  of  such  a  dreadful 
case  as  that  of  a  slave  having  to  be 
restored,  though  he  got  on  boardjone  of 
our  ships,  under  an  order  from  this 
country,  not  merely  that  they  might  re- 
move him,  but  deliver  him,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  those  Circulars — "  into 
the  hands  of  his  lawful  owner."  Then 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
said  they  should  revert  to  what  existed 
before  the  present  Circular.  To  what  were 
they  to  revert  ?    Why,  to  those  hidden 

Eroceedings  which  they  wished  they 
ad  known  before  in  order  that  they 
might  have  condemned  them  earlier. 
And  they  declared  that  the  country 
was  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  enor- 
mity committed  by  the  Government 
in  putting  forward  a  Circular  that  was 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  the  slave 


than  those  former  secret  instructions. 
Again,  it  was  said,  who  asked  for 
these  Circulars.  He  would  tell  them. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  asked  for  by 
a  naval  officer  in  command  of  a  district 
where  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  definite  rules  should  be  m  force. 
The  rules  were  not  framed  only  be- 
cause they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  the  slave  trade,  but  also  because 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with 
domestic  slavery,  which  they  had  en- 
gaged by  Treaty  to  respect.  More- 
over, those  rules  were  made  in  confor- 
mity with  those  Treaties  which  enabled 
them  to  hunt  down  the  slave  trade  in 
certain  territorial  waters;  and  without 
those  Treaties  they  would  have  no  right 
or  authority  to  enter  those  territorial 
waters  and  suppress  the  slave  trade. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley)  told  them  that  Lord  Clarendon 
had  laid  down  the  right  principle  in 
1856  in  regard  to  Brazil;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Brazilian  Go- 
vernment proved  faithless  to  its  Treaties 
with  us,  and  we  went  into  their  waters 
in  spite  of  them,  because  they  had  not 
kept  their  engagements.  In  consequence 
of  that.  Lord  Clarendon  laid  down  a 
broader  rule  in  their  case  than  was  after- 
wards adopted  in  others.  In  State  Paper 
No.  18,  among  the  documents  now  on 
the  Table,  the  House  would  find  it  stated 
that  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  been  called  to  the  serious 
irregularities  and  mistakes  committed 
by  our  naval  commanders,  employed  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Their  Lord- 
ships, therefore,  issued  certain  orders 
in  which  they  told  those  officers  that 
the  slave  trade  must  be  carefully  dis- 
ting^shed  from  slavery,  with  which 
latter  institution  in  foreign  States  or  in 
foreign  ships  not  in  British  territorial 
waters  we  did  not  claim,  either  by  Treaty 
or  otherwise,  to  interfere.  Thus,  the 
Admiralty  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
interfere  in  1869,  although  they  had 
issued  instructions  only  in  1865.  Coming 
to  the  Slave  Trade  papers  presented  to 
this  House,  he  found  that  complications 
having  arisen  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Indian  Government — that  was  to  say,  the 
Viceroy  in  Council — which  included  some 
very  distinguished  men,  and  at  least  one 
eminent  lawyer,  issued  provisional  orders 
to  the  effect  that  in  &reig^  territorial 
waters  slaves  were  to  be  given  up  to  their 
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lawful  owners  or  to  the  proper  authorities 
on  demand.  Those  orders  were  far  more 
strict  than  anything  which  had  gone  be- 
fore, and  ten  times  more  so  than  those 
of  the  second  Circular.  In  the  face  of 
all  those  things,  they  said — "  Take  all 
these  things  away — abolish  all  these  re- 
gulations and  leave  men  to  their  own 
discretion."  Well,  the  discretion  of 
Captain  Sulivan  led  to  a  threat  of  a 
court  martial ;  and,  in  fact,  to  a  court 
of  inquiry  and  censure,  and  unlimited 
discretion  in  such  cases  seemed  to  go 
along  with  unlimited  liability.  When 
he  first  considered  this  Circular  he 
naturally  looked  about  for  instruction 
on  the  subject  which  might  afford  him 
some  light  on  the  matter.  Knowing 
comparatively  little  of  International 
Law,  he  naturally  turned  to  where  he 
could  get  it  in  its  briefest  shape,  and 
he  found  it  in  The  Times  newspaper 
in  a  letter  signed  by  **Historicu8,"  a 
gentleman  who  was  well  known  to  be  a 
lawyer  of  such  eminence  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  in  the  course  of  events  that  he 
should  some  day  be  one  of  the  chief  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  In  the  second 
Circuit  it  was  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment  were  desirous  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  meet  or  mitigate  the  evils 
of  slavery.  They  were  told  they  had 
just  done  the  reverse  ;  but  their  object 
was  certtdnly  to  maintain  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  and  if  the  proposed 
Commission  showed  how  personal  liberty 
could  be  extended  with  honour  to  this 
country  they  would  certainly  be  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 
Well,  what  did  that  excellent  letter 
say?— 

"  Are  public  ships  to  go  about  to  foreign  ports 
and  then,  having  accepted  their  hospitality,  to 
render  themselves  public  nuisances  ?  Certainly 
not.  A  captain  should  not  make  his  ship  a  re- 
ceiving-house for  fugitive  slaves  any  more  than 
for  runaway  criminals,  smugglers,  or  " — would 
the  House  believe  it — "  stolen  goods." 

He  (Mr.  Hardy)  was  perfectly  horrified 
at  the  comparison ;  but  it  only  showed 
how  strongly  the  writer  himself  felt 
on  the  subject.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say— 

"  Instead  of  ordering  the  slaves  to  be  sur- 
rendered after  they  had  been  received,  the  direc- 
tion should  have  been  not  to  receive  them,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  surrendered.'* 

That  was  what  "  Historicus,"  with  his 
profound  legal  knowledge,  had  to  tell 
them.    Officers  were  not  to  receive  slaves 
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at  all,  or  they  would  get  into  difficulties 
— in  fact,  they  were  to  regard  them  with 
as  much  abhorrence  as  they  would  stolen 
property.    The  letter  continued — 

'*  The  captain  has  the  entire  right  to  deter- 
mine whom  he  will  receive  or  exclude  or  re- 


move. 


»» 


What  was  this  question  of  removing  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  said — 
'^  You  admit  a  man  in  danger,  and  when 
the  danger  is  past  you  are  not  to  let  him 
continue  on  board.  You  treat  him  as  a 
slave,  and  turn  him  out  on  the  ground 
of  slavery."  To  that  he  would  answer, 
that  they  did  neither  the  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  They  said,  If  the  man  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fugitive  slave — the  Cir- 
cular only  referred  to  slaves,  but  it  might 
in  the  same  way  have  referred  to  crimi- 
nals or  even  to  stolen  goods — he  was  not 
to  be  taken  on  board  if  it  could  be 
helped,  unless  he  was  manifestly  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Then  as  to  the  danger 
being  past  and  the  permission  to  con- 
tinue, they  had  the  captain's  discretion. 
But,  it  was  said,  the  moment  they  came  to 
the  question  of  the  captain's  discretion, 
"  Oh,  you  bind  him  hard  and  fast  with 
regulations  and  compel  him  to  give  the 
man  up."  What  they  did  was  to  re- 
ceive a  man  who  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  life,  whatever  he  might  be, 
but  they  declared  the  ship  was  not  sent 
to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
people  ^on  board  who  were  flying  from 
the  territory  of  a  country  with  which 
they  were  at  peace.  He  should  like  to 
know  what  a  ship,  it  might  be  with  a 
special  and  urgent  mission  to  perform, 
would  do  with  a  number  of  escaped 
slaves  on  board.  Were  they  to  bring 
them  to  England  ?  Were  they  to  treat 
them  differently  from  all  other  human 
beings?  Or,  were  they  to  take  them 
and  drop  them  down  in  some  desolate 
place,  as  in  South  Africa,  where  they 
would  be  in  greater  misery  ?  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  to  pretend  to 
rescue  men  from  slavery  and  then  place 
them  in  a  position  of  greater  helpless- 
ness and  misery.  The  instruction  not 
to  admit  any  man  on  board  whose  re- 
ception there  was  reason  to  think  would 
give  offence  to  the  authorities  of  the 
place  where  he  resided  was  sound  law, 
and  it  was  according  to  the  comity  of 
nations  as  generally  understood.  But 
they  were  told  they  ought  not  to  give 
definite  instructions ;  and  it  was  said — 
"Were  naval  officers  to  go  about  the 
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world  in  the  responsible  position  of  the 
representative  of  the  Sovereign  not  know- 
ing whether  they  possessed  that  immu- 
nity from  foreign  law  which  every  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  had  always  enjoyed,  and 
which  every  EngHsh  captain  had  always 
believed  till  now  he  was  entitled  to 
daiiA  ?  "  There  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  enlightenment  thrown  on  that  point 
since  this  was  written.  Then  it  was 
said — **  If  there  ever  was  a  question  on 
which  an  English  Government  was 
bound  to  know  its  mind  and  give  the 
officers  of  the  Queen  definite  instructions 
for  their  conduct,  this  is  that  subject." 
They  were  told  to  give  definite  instruc- 
tions, and  now  that  they  had  done  that, 
they  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  issued  any  instructions.  Again,  it 
was  said  that,  **  on  the  whole,  the  writer 
saw  no  other  road  out  of  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  the  Navy  and  nation  are 
involved,  except  by  putting  out  fresh  in- 
structions, which  shall  be  set  forth  on 
principles  exactly  the  opposite  to  those 
on  which  the  Circulau:  is  founded."  He 
had  not  attempted  to  defend  the  first 
Circular,  and  he  was  glad  that  there  had 
been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
speaker  to  throw  discredit  on  any  part 
of  the  House  as  not  having  the  abolition 
of  slavery  at  heart,  and  he  could  not 
understand  that  the  status  of  a  person 
was  altered  by  being  received  for  a  short 
time  on  board  a  British  ship ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  negress  who  came  from  An- 
tigua and  remained  in  this  country,  and 
when  she  went  back  claimed  to  be  set 
free  in  consequence.  Lord  Stowell  said 
she  was  in  a  parenthesis  whilst  she 
was  in  England.  His  earliest  recollec- 
tions were  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Hardy's)  family,  and 
much  connected  with  them,  and  from 
his  earliest  childhood  the  great  work  in 
which  Wilberforce  was  engaged  was 
constantly  impressed  on  his  mind.  No 
man  in  that  House  had  a  greater  ab- 
horrence of  slavery  or  the  necessary  con- 
sequences resulting  from  it  than  he  had. 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  could  be 
absolute  power  on  the  part  of  one  man, 
slavery  on  the  part  of  another,  without 
equal  degradation  to  both,  and  that 
such  a  position  of  things  was  calculated 
to  bring  ruin  on  a  country.  He  looked 
upon  what  this  country  had  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  cal- 
culated to  bring  a  blessing  down  upon 


it,  and  that  it  was  more  to  its  credit  than 
any  of  the  great  victories  which  it  had 
achieved  in  ail  parts  of  the  world.  He 
believed  that  great  act  of  self-denial, 
by  which  England  emancipated  her 
slaves  would  never  be  forgotten,  but 
would  be  written  in  records  more  im- 
perishable than  any  part  of  her  history. 
Although  he  quite  admitted  that  the  putt- 
ing an  end  to  slavery  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  if  that  could  be  eflTected,  yet 
when  they  saw  that  that  could  not  be 
done  without  a  resort  to  violence,  which 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  world  at 
large,  they  were  bound  to  use  such  means 
as  they  could  in  order  that  they  might  in- 
duce others  to  assist  them  in  attaining  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view.  Such  was 
the  course  6f  Lord  Palmerston — no  friend 
to  slavery  —  but  agreeing  to  suffer  it 
that  he  might  more  effectually  cut 
off  the  sources  that  supplied  it.  He 
believed  the  victory  it  had  gained  over 
itself,  and  the  enormous  sum  it  had 
paid  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  stood  forth  as  an  act  of  justice 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  but  would  be  recorded  in 
its  honour  when  some  of  it  greatest 
deeds  of  arms  would  be  forgotten.  But 
when  that  great  sum  was  paid  it  was 
paid  on  the  principle  of  doing  justice, 
on  the  principle  that  when  you  had 
acknowledged  the  right  you  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  that  right  without 
giving  compensation  for  its  destruction. 
That  being  so  in  the  case  of  our  attempt 
to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  having 
acknowledged  domestic  slavery  as  an  in- 
stitution in  those  countries  with  which  we 
have  Treaty  obligations,  we  were  bound 
by  the  contract  into  which  we  had  entered. 
Those  Treaties  were  entered  into  be- 
cause that  by  conciliatory  proceedings  we 
were  enabled  to  obtain  access  into  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  those  States,  by  which 
we  were  enabled  to  cut  off  the  springs 
of  the  slave  traffic,  thereby  doing  our 
best  to  dry  up  slavery  itself.  They  were 
bound  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
put  down  slavery ;  but  when  they  could 
not  do  that  without  violence  and  out- 
rage upon  the  rights  of  other  nations 
they  were  bound  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  induce  other  people  to  assist 
them.  He  therefore  still  thought  they 
would  find  the  Treaties  into  which  they 
had  entered  would  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  this  count^  in  that  re- 
spect. They  had  the  evidence  of  Captcdn 
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Colomb  before  the  East  African  Slave 
Committee,  that  they  afforded  us  the 
best  possible  access  to  those  places  where 
slavery  prevailed.  They  must  heex  in 
mind  that  England  was  bound  by  the 
comity  of  nations,  that  although  they 
might  possibly  in  their  strength  trample 
upon  weak  Powers,  there  were  others 
looking  on  who  might  perhaps,  when 
our  time  of  weakness  arrived,  apply  the 
very  same  principles  to  us.  If  our  ships 
of  war  went  into  foreign  ports  and  be- 
came receptacles  for  criminals  and  other 
offenders  against  the  law  of  those  coun- 
tries, ships  of  war  might  also  come  into 
our  ports  and  carry  away  deserters  from 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  offenders 
against  the  law;  and  he  knew  but 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  people 
if  such  things  were  to  happen  if  they 
would  not  assert  what  they  deemed  to 
be  their  rights.  Let  the  House  bear  in 
mind  how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
England  herself  was  a  slave-holding 
country,  and  since  that  great  country  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  crowded 
with  slaves.  Let  us  remember  what  we 
had  then  submitted  to,  and  how  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  our  ships  of  war  out  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  fear 
slaves  should  get  oh  board  them  and 
that  we  should  in  consequence  be  brought 
into  difficulties  and  complications  with 
that  great  Power.  Let  us  recoUect  when 
negroes,  themselves  British  subjects, 
were  taken  out  of  our  ships  which  had 
gone  into  the  port  of  Charleston — British 
ships  with  British  men  on  board  them — 
and  put  in  prison  during  their  stay  there, 
while  England  stood  by  and  offered  no 
rel^stance.  We  had  to  submit  to  that 
which  was  the  lex  locij  and  were  we  now, 
he  would  ask,  prepared  with  a  high  hand 
to  break  through  Treaties  and  interna- 
tional engagements  ?  If  England  was 
great  in  her  mercy,  should  she  not  also 
bo  great  in  her  honour  and  her  truth- 
fulness ?  He  was  sorry  to  have  detained 
the  flouse  so  long  ?  There  were  many 
things  more  which  he  would  wish  to 
have  said  on  the  subject;  but  he  was 
desirous  not  to  trespass  unduly  upon 
their  attention.  He  might,  however, 
be  permitted  to  observe  with  respect  to 
the  Commission,  which,  it  was  said,  was 
merely  an  excuse  for  evasion  and  delay, 
that  we  had  had  more  than  one  Com- 
mittee and  Conmiission  on  the  subjects 
before.  Let  any  one  look  upon  the  re- 
cords year  after  year  relating  to  the 
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slave  trade,  and  he  would  find  that 
measures  had  repeatedly  been  taken  to 
bring  our  proceedings  in  regard  to  it 
more  into  conformity  with  the  Law  of 
Nations.  Had  there  not  been,  he 
would  ask,  a  Commission  which  had 
the  valuable  as^stance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  on  the 
Neutrality  Laws?  Could  not  the  Fo- 
reign Office  have  found  out  all  about 
those  laws  without  a  Commission  ? 
Of,  course,  they  could ;  but  the  subject 
was  looked  upon  as  a  solemn  and  a 
sacred  one,  and  a  Commission  had  been 
appointed  in  order  that  a  just  conclusion 
with  regard  to  it  might  be  arrived  at. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Naturalization 
Law  the  same  course  was  adopted,  and 
those  Commissions  and  Committees 
brought  about  valuable  results  which 
might  be  a  blessing  to  future  generations 
of  this  country,  because  tiiey  plciced 
things  on  a  sound  basis,  and  did  that 
which  was  best  of  all,  informed  the 
public  mind.  Ours  was  a  noble,  a  hu- 
njane,  and  a  generous  people,  and  they 
wished — as  ft^m  his  heart  he  wished — 
that  slavery  could  be  abolished  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  or  a  blow  of  the 
hand ;  but  it  was  well  that  they  should 
know  how  many  difficulties  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  that 
desirable  object.  It  was,  then,  by 
means  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
Conmiittees  and  Commissions  that  they 
were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case ;  and  when  those  facts 
were  brought  to  their  knowledge,  so  far 
from  being  led  away  by  the  mere  im- 
pulse of  feeling,  he  believed  they  would 
ask  themselves  whether  it  was  not  better 
to  wait  than  to  break  through  honour- 
able compacts  and  Treaties,  and  to  pause 
before  making  any  rash  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  laws  which  affected  not  only 
this  country,  but  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  could  not  by  ourselves  deal 
with  International  Law.  That  being  so, 
he  felt  assured  that  the  English  people 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  little 
delay,  in  order  that  they  might  proceed 
on  sound  principles.  There  was  a  great 
man,  Lord.  Stowell,  who  said — 

"  To  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by 
breaking  through  every  other  prmciple  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  establishment,  to  force 
the  way  to  the  liberation  of  Africa  by  trampling 
on  the  independence  of  other  States  in  Europe — 
in  short,  to  procure  an  eminent  moral  good  by 
means  that  are  imlawf  ul,  is  as  little  consonant 
to  private  morality  as  to  public  justice.    Obtain 
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the  concuxrence  of  other  nations  if  yon  can,  by 
^application,  by  remonstrance,  by  example,  by 
"every  peaceable  instrument  which  man  can  em- 
ploy to  attract  the  consent  of  man.  But  a  nation 
is'not  justified  in  fJJMniming  rights  that  do  not 
belong  to  her  merely  because  she  means  to  em- 
ploy them  to  a  laudable  purpose,  nor  in  setting 
out  on  a  moral  crusade  of  converting  other 
nations  by  acts  of  unlawful  force." 

These  appeared  to  him  to  be  wise  words, 
and  they  embodied  the  principles  on 
whiob  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
acting.  The  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  increase  personal  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  and  they  were  not  afraid 
to  be  called  to  account  for  this  Circular, 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton(8ir  Henry  James) had  admitted 
to  be  within  the  law,  because  they  had 
issued  it  publicly  and  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, with  a  view  to  increase  the 
liberty  of  nations ;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  country  to  say  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  faithfully  discharged  the 
duty  of  an  English  Ministry  and  of 
Englishmen. 

Mb.  HEESOHELL  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thundity. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  2^d  February,  1876. 
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ELECTORAL  COUNTY  BOARDS  (IRE- 

LAND)  BILL-[BiLL  8.] 

{fiaptain  Nolan,  Mr,  O'Clery,  Mr,  Fay,) 

SECOin)  BEADDfQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Oaftain  NOLAN,  in  moyin|^  that  the 
BiU  be  now  read  the  second  time^  said. 


that  it  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  a  subject  which  had  of 
late  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
Enc^land,  but  which  in  Ireland  was  felt 
to  be  a  crying  grievance— he  meant  the 
system  of  county  administration.  In  both 
countries  the  principle  of  the  law  was 
the  same,  and  rested  on  a  feudal  basis. 
But  there  was  this  great  difference  in 
its  application  to  the  two  countries — that 
in  England  the  management  of  county 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  the  county  magistrates 
as  well  as  landlords ;  while  in  Ireland  it 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  magnates  of  the  land.  Again,  the 
evil  was  much  more  marked  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  country,  inas- 
much as  in  England  the  chief  interest 
was  fixed  upon  the  great  towns,  while 
in  Ireland  the  agricultural  population 
possessed  more  relative  importance,  and 
consequently  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  agricultural  and  rural  interests. 
The  grievance  was,  therefore,  felt  much 
more  strongly  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  present  measure  was  brought 
in  to  give  greater  power  to  the  rural 
population  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  said  last 
Session  that  this  measure  would,  if  ac- 
cepted, work  a  complete  revolution  in 
Irish  county  affairs,  and  he  (Captain 
Nolan)  woidd  have  no  objection  to  that 
expression  if  it  was  understood  in  the 
sense  that  a  farmer  who  saw  a  sheep  on 
its  back  and  put  it  upon  its  legs  again 
worked  a  revolution  ;  but  if  it  removed 
an  evil  and  brought  about  a  good  re- 
sult, no  one  would  be  likely  to  complain 
of  its  revolutionary  character.  The  Bill 
was  not  directed  against  any  class — in- 
deed, one  of  its  effects  would  be  to 
permit  of  a  class — the  peers — who  had 
not  hitherto  had  any  share  in  the 
management  of  county  affairs,  exer- 
cising in  future  some  influence  in  their 
administration.  He  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  county  management  in 
Ireland  was  different  from  that  of  any 
other  country.  He  had  tried  to  obtain 
Betums  showing  exactly  in  what  pro- 
portion the  rates  levied  on  land  in 
Ireland  were  paid,  but  these  were  re- 
fused by  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the 
eround  that  they  would  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  preparation.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  tenants  paid  the  whole 
of  the  rates,  with  a  few  exceptions — 
small  tenancies;  and  where  the  land* 
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lord  happened  to  be  the  occupier  him- 
self.    He  had  made  inquiry  into  the 
law  of  other  countries.     In  France  he 
found  that  county  administration  was 
divided   between    two    Councils  —  the 
Council    of  the    Department    and  the 
Council  of  the  Arrondissement — the  mem- 
bers of  both  of  which  were  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.      In    Belgium   and 
Holland  the  management   was  in  the 
hands  partly  of  the  village  commune, 
elected   by    those  paying  taxes  corre- 
sponding to  what  would  be  paid  on  a 
rating  of  £9   a-year   in  this  country, 
and  partly  of  Provincial  Councils,  who 
were  elected  by   those   who  paid  in  a 
rateable  value  of  £7  a-year.    In  Ger- 
many the  system  was  different,  the  ob- 
ject there  being  to  establish  a  sort  of 
balance  between  the  urban  and  rural 
populations ;    the   administration    was, 
therefore,   in  the  hands  of   a    Board, 
half   of    whom    were   elected   by    the 
towns,  a  quarter  by  the  larger  landed 
proprietors  paying  on  a  rateable  value 
of    £80    a  -  year,   and    a    quarter   by 
the  smaller  landed  proprietors  and  the 
peasantry  together.  In  Bussia,  in  1864, 
a  new  system  was  established,  and  the 
Councils  had  been  made  elective,  and 
whereas  before  that  time  98  per  cent  of 
the  local  rate^  was  paid  by  the  peasan- 
try, and  2  per  cent  by  the  proprietors, 
now  51  per  cent  was  paid  by  the  latter 
and  49  per  cent  by  the  former.      In 
Spain  the  local  management  of  affairs 
did  not  work  very  well,  but  the  Provin- 
cial Councils  were  elective.      Going  to 
Australia  he  found — at  least  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales — that  the  votes 
were  given   according   to  the  rateable 
value  of  the  land  held ;  every  man  had 
a  vote  who  was  assessed,  two  if  assessed 
at  £25  a-year,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
up  to  £75,  which  gave  four  votes — the 
most  that  any  man  could  have.      In 
Tasmania  the  management  was  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  a  vote  being 
given  for  each    £50   up  to  £500.    In 
America  (Massachusetts)   there  was  a 
system  of  election  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  three  years,  and  every  one 
who   paid   county   rates  voted.      Now 
in  Ireland,  where  they  were  supposed 
to  have  more  liberal  institutions  than 
abroad,   they  did   not  in  their  coimty 
management   of  affairs   carry  out  the 
principles  existing  in  foreign  countries, 
for  not  a  single  member  either  of  the 
Grand  Central  Board  or  of  the  minor 
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Bo£urds  was  elected.    The  Sheriff  sum- 
moned almost  at  his  pleasure  all  resi-- 
dents  in  the   county  he  deemed  fitted 
to  administer  county  matters — he  took 
23    in    all.      He    would   not  say  that 
the  Sheriffs   of  Ireland   were    a    bad 
class,   or  that   they    wanted    to    work 
bad  institutions  in  a  bad  way;  but  he 
would  say  that  the  system  was  open  to 
the  greatest  abuses.     If  there  were  an 
elective  principle  in  their  institutions, 
the  Sheriffs  would  not  be  placed  in  such 
difficult    positions    as    sometimes    now 
happened,  for  he  did  not  think  that  any 
man    could    escape    from    imputations 
being  cast  upon  him.     Every   farmer 
was,  as  a  rule,  excluded  from  the  Grand 
Jury,  although  practically  his  class  paid 
the  local  taxation.     He  had  heard  three 
arguments  advanced  for  the  retention  of 
the  present  state  of  things.     It  was  said 
that    all    rates  fell  ultimately  on  the 
landlords ;   but  there  were  many  cases 
where  that  could  not  be  true,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where   new  rates  were  put  on 
after  agreement  with  the  landlord  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent :  there  it  was  clear 
that  the  tenant  paid  them.     Another  of 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  present 
system  was  that  the  baronial   sessions 
were  a  counterbalance    to    the  Grand 
Juries ;   but  they  were  not  a  counter- 
balance.     The  members  of  the  baronial 
courts  were  not  elected  by  the  baronies. 
Also   the  baronial   sessions  had    com- 
paratively little   power,    and  for   that 
reason  frequently  members  of  the  ba- 
ronial courts   did   not   attend   the  ba- 
ronial sessions.    It  might  be  said  that 
there  must  be  some   reason  why  the 
Grand  Jury  system   had  continued  to 
exist  so  long.     Well,  no  doubt  it  was 
the  love  of  power  which  induced  the 
grand  jurors  to  adhere  to  that  system. 
It  was  originated  in  dark  times,  and 
ought  to  give  place  to  such  a  system  as 
that  which  prevailed  all  through  Europe 
with  reference  to  the  management   of 
local  affairs.     He  thought  very  probably 
that  many  of  those  who  formed  the  pre- 
sent Grand  Juries  would  be  sent  to  the 
Elective  Boards.   It  might  be  said,  then, 
what  would  be  the  use   of  making   a 
change  ?    The  answer  was,  they  would 
be  in  a  different  position.     The  object 
of  the  present  Grand  Juries  was  to  leave 
matters  as  they  were ;  that  arose  out  of 
their  love  of  power  and  patronage  ;  but 
it  would  be  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  whether  they  would  allow 
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that  to  prevail  oyer  that  natural  right 
of  the  people  to  have  a  flair  representa- 
tion in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
His  Bill  contained  three  principles — 1st, 
that  all  members  of  the  Board  should 
be  elected;  2nd,  that  no  one  elector 
should  have  more  votes  than  the  others 
— ^that  was,  he  considered,  a  point  of 
the  gpreatest  importance— and  drd,  that 
the  qualification  of  each  elector  should 
be  me  same  as  that  for  electing^  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  This  stood  at 
present  at  £12.  No  doubt  that  amount 
was  rather  high  for  Ireland,  but  he 
would  be  willins^  to  modify  or  to  give  it  up 
for  a  lower  qufmfication.  He  had  adop- 
ted it  on  the  fipx)Tmd  of  expediency  and 
economy,  as  me  machinery  for  working 
the  elections  would  be  the  same  as  for 
the  Parliamentary  representation  ;  which 
on  the  whole  had  worked  well.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  accept  this  Bill,  which 
was  one  of  three  now  on  the  Paper 
having  for  their  objects  the  improve- 
ment of  the  internal  administration  of 
Ireland.  He  would  now  move  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed} 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Captain  Nolan.) 

Me.  KAVANAGH,  in  moving  an 
Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  said,  it  was 
admitted  that  on  the  whole  the  present 
system  of  county  management  in  Ireland 
worked  well,  and  he  opposed  this  Bill 
because  it  had  for  its  object  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  system.  He  would  first 
caU  attention  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill, 
which  stated  in  effect — 

"That  it  was  expedient  that  the  control  of 
the  money  raided  for  local  purposes  in  Ireland 
should  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
those  who  paid  the  rates." 

That  implied  that  the  ratepayers  had 
not  now  that  control.  But  he  (Mr. 
Kavanagh),  while  he  admitted  that 
theoretically  they  had  not,  contended  that 
practicallv  they  had.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Memoer  for  Galway  (Captain  Nohin) 
had  painted  the  picture  of  the  Ghrana 
Jury  system  as  he  saw  it,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  object  to  his  (Mr. 
Kavanagh's)  painting  it  as  he  saw  it. 
He  submitted  that,  though  the  coimty 
cess  was  in  the  ffreat  majority  of  cases 
paid  directly  by  me  occupier,  yet  that  it 
eventually  came  out  of  the  landlords' 
pockets,  because  the  rents  they  received 
were  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  rates 
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paid  by  the  tenants.  No  doubt  bargains 
oetween  landlords  and  tenants  were  made 
on  averages ;  but  if  there  were  special 
presentments  for  malicious  damage  the 
tenants  had  to  pay  the  extra  rates.  In 
fact,  the  expenditure  of  the  county  cess 
was  controlled  by  the  associated  rate- 
payers and  not  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  county.  He  admitted  that  there 
were  anomalies  in  the  present  system, 
and  he  was  not  there  to  defend  those 
anomalies.  They  existed  not  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  co-funds  were  ex- 
pended, but  in  the  way  which,  imder 
the  present  system,  the  associated  cess- 
payers  and  ihe  Ghrand  Jury  were  ap- 
pointed. The  power  to  appoint  was 
vested  in  the  High  Sheriff.  He  had  to 
call  the  Ghrand  Jury  together;  and  if 
he  had  been  rightly  informed  there  was 
no  qualification  required  for  a  g^rand 
juror.  That  power  in  the  Hieh  Sheriff 
was  an  anomaly.  But  it  &ould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  with  the  Grand  Jury 
rested  no  power  whatsoever  of  initiat- 
ing expenditure.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  High  Sheriffs  had  unlimited 
power,  the  force  of  public  opinion  was 
sufficient  to  check  them,  and  to  compel 
them  to  nominate  as  Ghrand  Jurors  only 
those  who  were  possessed  of  property  in 
the  county,  or  agents  to  represent  those 
proprietors  who  were  unable  to  attend, 
or  were  disqualified  ^m  doing  so.  He 
was  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  prac- 
tice of  packings  Gband  Juries,  as  some 
had  believed,  had  never  taken  place  in 
Ireland.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  single 
case  being  substantiated  by  facts.  He  had 
now  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  associated  cesspayers,  with 
whom  rested  the  whole  power  of  initiat- 
ing expenditure.  At  first  sight  it  might 
appear  that  this  appointment  lay  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Ghrand  Jury, 
but  when  the  real  facts  were  examined, 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  had  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter ;  they  were  bound 
to  return  the  names  of  the  highest  cess- 
payers in  each  barony,  excluding  only 
those  who  had  served  the  preceding 
vear,  and  out  of  the  names  so  returned 
by  them  the  proper  number  of  associa- 
ted cesspayers  to  sit  at  baronial  sessions 
were  afterwards  selected  by  lot,  so  that 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Jury  there  was  no  power  which  could 
be  used  for  jobbing  purposes ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  he  maintained  that  all 
the  arguments  used  by  those  who  ad- 
vocated  the   abolition   of  the    system 
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condemnation  of  the  cmtem.  But  this 
condemnation  was  nnneeded,  and  the 
grieTance  still  exists.  Surely  this  is  a 
state  of  things  that  under  no  oiroum- 
Btances  would  be  tolerated  in  Ensrland. 
It  is  well-known  that  without  the  fullest 
sanction  of  the  ratepayers  the  smallest 
amount  of  public  money  could  not  be 
applied  in  England ;  in  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  still  trying,  after  40 
years  of  agitation,  to  induce  the  Qo- 
Temment  to  allow  us  some  control  over 
the  disbursement  of  more  than  £  1 ,  250, 000 
annually  of  our  own  money.  As  regards 
the  working  of  the  system,  so  manifestly 
designed  to  ezdude  all  popular  control, 
the  case  stands  thus — The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant nominally,  but  in  reality  his  ad- 
visers in  Dublin  Castle,  appoints  the 
sheriff  for  each  county.  The  sheriff 
appoints  23  gentlemen  at  his  own  option, 
and  without  reference  to  any  fixed  rule, 
and  this  body  constitutes  the  Ghrand 
Jury  for  the  county,  over  the  rates  of 
which  it  has  absolute  control.  In  the 
presentment  sessions,  of  which  we  hear 
80  much,  a  Grand  Juror  has  practically 
the  right  to  nominate,  and  actually  does 
nominate  the  cesspayers  entitled  to  at- 
tend for  each  particular  barony ;  and  it 
has  been  stated  in  this  House  that  the 
opinions  of  the  cesspayers  so  chosen  on 
any  project  about  to  be  submitted  to 
Budi  presentment  sessions  are  well- 
known  beforehand.  Thus  the  system  is 
purely  one  of  selection,  and  in  no  case 
one  of  election.  The  Bill  now  under 
discussion,  which  has  been  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  provides  ma- 
chinery to  supplant  easily  the  present 
Grand  Juries  by  County  Boards  of  a 
atrictly  representative  character,  and 
which  would  enjoy  public  confidence. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  give  each  ratepayer 
at  present  holding  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Boards.  It  should  not 
be  considered  stranse  that  men  who  are 
deemed  eligible  to  elect  Eepresentatives 
having  the  power  to  tax  the  nation  at 
large  should  also  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  those  who  manage  the  local 
afiiairs  of  a  county.  And  that  they  should 
be  dected  by  Ballot  ought  to  cause  no 
surprise,  seeinfi^  that  the  Ballot  is  now  i 
the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  ground  of ! 
economy  this  measure  would  be  most ' 
advantageous,  for  it  would  tend  directly 
to  the  consolidation  of  many  institutions 
in  the  oountry,  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  the  whole  staffs  of  officials 


now  maintained  at  a  great  exnense. 
The  Irish  ratepayers  know  Ml  well  that 
there  is  no  actual  requirement  for  the 
prisons,  bridewells,  and  asylums  already 
existing  in  Ireland.  On  the  whole  ques- 
tion, however,  I  would  ask  the  House  to 
frankly  meet  the  exi^ncy  of  the  case. 
It  has  not  been  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  has  ever  been 
moderately,  fairly,  and  temperately 
pressed  upon  your  notice.  Do  not  then 
reject  the  measure,  and  so  leave  the 
Irish  people  no  alternative  but  to  think 
that  on  everv  case  their  wishes  are  to 
be  utterly  disregarded.  The  measure, 
if  passed,  will  serve  to  remove  a  long- 
stending  grievance,  and  to  create  a  sound 
public  opinion  in  the  oountry  by  train- 
ing the  people  in  the  management  of 
local  affairs,  and,  above  all,  it  will  mate- 
rially contribute  to  prepare  them  for  the 
great  future  which  I  am  firmly  convinced 
is  in  store  for  Ireland. 

Me.  CONOLLY  said,  he  would  con- 
gratulate the  House  on  the  calm  and 
considerate  manner  in  which  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  them ;  but  he 
must  point  out  the  remarkable  dissimi- 
larity between  this  Bill  and  that  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt\  As  between 
the  two,  he  preferred  tnat  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  and  he  could  not 
but  be  surprised  that  the  Home  Bule 
Party  should  not  listen  on  this  question 
to  their  accepted  oracle  and  leader,  who 
certainly  imderstood  the  matter  much 
better  than  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Qalway  (Captain  Nolan).  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  O'Oleir) 
had  addressed  his  remarks  against  the 
whole  Ghrand  Jury  system  of  Ireland, 
and  not  against  this  Bill.  He  (Mr. 
Conolly)  could  not  admit  that  the  Gband 
Jury  BVBtem  was  imiversally  disapproved 
in  Ireland.  Some  there  were  wno  were 
opposed  to  it,  but  these  were  not  of  a 
high  or  influential  class ;  while  he  could 
assert  of  the  Grand  Jury  that  they  were 
a  hiffh-minded  and  honourable  body. 
He  ^ould  be  glad  to  assist  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carbw  (Mr.  Kavanagh)  in 
his  efforte  to  improve  that  ancient  insti- 
tution, which — though  not  blind  to  its 
defecto — he  believed  was  high  appre- 
ciated by  the  Irish  people.  Political 
agitators  might  sometimes  include  the 
errand  Jury  system  in  their  denuncia- 
tions to  swell  itte  bundle  of  Irish  griev- 
ances; but  the  people  did  not  really 
care  about  the  matter,  and  why  should 
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they  fish  in  the  troubled  waters  of  poli- 
tick excitement  for  some  chance  body 
without  either  prudence,  sagacity,  or 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  hand,  to 
supplant  one  that  was  well  qualified  and 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions?  The  compact 
circle  opposite  desired  to  dethrone  what 
they  ccdied  an  oligarchy;  but  if  they 
wanted  to  destroy  the  existing  body, 
why  did  they  not  boldly  strike  at  the 
Sheriff,  who  was  its  head  ?  They  did 
not  directly  attack  the  Sheriff  because 
he  represented  the  Crown ;  but  if  they 
wished  to  sweep  away  everything  here- 
ditary that  they  coidd  lay  their  hands 
on  in  favour  of  something  of  an  elective 
character,  what  was  that  but  Bepub- 
licanism  ?  

Me.  MITCHELL  HENEY  rose  to 
Order.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  no 
right  to  charge  any  hon.  Members  of 
that  House  with  advocating  principles 
which  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
He  had  no  right  to  charge  any  hon. 
Member  of  the  House  with  advocating 
Bepublicanism,  and  which  charge,  so 
far  as  the  Home  Rule  Party  were  con- 
cerned, was  destitute  of  any  foundation 
whatever. 

Mr.  CONOLLY  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  impute  to  hon.  Gentlemen  what  they 
repudiated — all  that  he  wished  to  put 
forward  was  that  the  elective  principle, 
as  opposed  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
was  capable  of  that  construction.  In 
his  own  county  there  were  names  on 
the  Grand  Jury  list  which  had  been 
inscribed  on  it  for  200  years,  and  he 
should  regret  to  see  an  ancient  and 
cherished  institution,  instead  of  being 
improved  where  that  was  necessary, 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  He  believed  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  confidence  in 
the  gentry,  and  he  should  be  glad  to 
help  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Canow  (Mr.  Kavanagh)  in  his  efforts  to 
reform  and  improve  the  existing  system 
— a  system  the  operation  of  which  he 
believed  was  beneficial  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BUTT  certainly  was  not  offended 
with  the  last  speaker  for  charging  him 
with  Bepublicanism,  because  he  was  not 

frepared  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Sheriff, 
t  was  not  necessary  in  that  House 
to  deny  that  to  advocate  the  elective 
principle  was  to  advocate  Bepublicanism, 
for  that  was  the  very  principle  npon 
which  that  House  was  itself  elected.  The 
vital  question  now  before  the  House  was, 
would  they  trust  the  Irish  people  to  elect 
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those  who  were  to  manage  their  county 
affairs  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
said  the  people  would  have  confidence 
in  the  gentry — yes,  they  would  if  they 
had  the  advantage  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem. The  Gband  Jury  system  was,  in- 
deed, a  time-honoured  institution,  but 
only  as  a  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country — its  sole  legitimate 
function.  The  practice  of  also  intrust- 
ing it  in  Ireland  with  the  fiscal  business 
of  the  county  was  only  about  a  century 
old,  and  had  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  the 
Penal  Laws.  The  idea  of  extending 
such  a  system  to  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  an  English  county  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow  had  taken  a  position 
between  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  and  his  (Mr.  Butt's) 
own  Bill.  It  was  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  they  took  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend's  Bill  or  his  own  that  day,  be- 
cause they  were  not  now  discussing  de- 
tails, but  a  question  of  principle— the 
question  whether  the  anomalous  system 
which  now  existed  should  be  maintained, 
or  whether  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
be  trusted  with  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs — and  the  two  measures 
were  so  far  alike  that  they  were  both 
based  on  the  elective  principle,  his  own 
proposal  bein^  to  enable  the  magistrates 
to  elect  one-third  of  the  Council.  Among 
the  associated  cesspayers  there  were 
often  persons  wholly  unsuited  for  the 
duty  ttiey  had  to  perform — persons,  for 
instance,  who  could  neither  read,  nor 
write,  nor  speak  English.  In  fact,  ano- 
malies of  the  present  system  were  plain 
and  had  long  been  recognized,  and  the 
Irish  people,  he  thought,  had  good  rea- 
son to  complain  of  their  continuance.  In 
1842  an  able  Commission  considered  this 
subject,  and  made  recommendations  in 
favour  of  reforming  the  existing  system 
of  the  election  of  cesspayers,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  these  recommendations 
had  not  been  carried  into  effect.  He 
should  prefer  that  cesspayers  should  be 
elected  m  the  Boards.  The  proposal  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  was  not  one  which  was  likely 
to  eive  satisfaction.  For  his  own  part, 
he  nad  a  great  objection  to  throwing  on 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  duties  not  con- 
nected with  the  poor;  and,  moreover, 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  were  elected 
by  a  system  of  cumulative  votes,  in  which 
the  people  thought  property  had  too 
much  influence.     With  regard  to  th^ 
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ultimate  tribunal  of  tlie  Gband  Jury, 
nobody  could  pretend  to  justify  the  mons- 
trosity of  the  nscal  business  of  the  coun- 
ties being  managed  by  such  a  body. 
The  supporters  of  the  Bill  had   been 
referred  to  as  if  they  were  making  some 
revolutionary  proposal,  but  there  were 
there  as  true  Conservatives,  upholding 
the  Constitutional  principle  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. In  1874  no  less  than  £1,300,000 
were  raised  and  disposed  of  in  Ireland  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Sheri£[s,  without  a 
particle  of  representation,  and  without 
any  popular  control  whatever.    The  sys- 
tem dia  not  work  well,  it  created  dissa- 
tisfaction among  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  it  was  their  object  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  monstrous  state  of  things.    True, 
there  were  no  noisy  demonstrations  in 
their  favour — the  Irish  people  had,  per- 
haps, seen  the  folly  of  them;  but  he  made 
bold  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  question  connected  with  Irish  ad- 
ministration which  touched  more  fully 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  farm- 
ing classes  than  the  Ghrand  Jury  ques- 
tion.   Under  that  system  the  whole  tax 
was  levied  on  the  farmers  and  occupiers 
of  land,  whilst  the  whole  administration 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  another  class. 
The  Irish  gentry  would  have  far  more 
real  influence  amongst  the  people  if  they 
were  obliged  to  mix  amongst  them  and 
take  their  own  place  at  an  elective  Board. 
Popular  representation  had  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  yet  it  was  denied  to  Ireland.  Money 
was  paid  by  farmers  and  occupiers  of 
the  land  and  administered  by  an  entirely 
different  body.    Was  that  teaching  the 
people  self-reliance,    the    necessity  for 
which  had  been  so  much  talked  about  ? 
The  case  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Eng- 
land might  be  cited  against  him,  but 
it  famished  no  answer  at  all  to  the  com- 
plaints now  made,  for  the  principle  of 
representation  in  England  differed  ma- 
teriallv  from  that  in  Ireland.    The  one 
issue  before  the  House  was  whether  the 
monstrous  anomaly  of  the  Gband  Jury 
system  should  be  continued,  or  whether 
the  people  were  to  be  trusted  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.    If  the  Bill  was  rejected  its  re- 
jection would  produce  a  feeling  which 
certainly  would  not  tend  to  attach  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mb.  MULHOLLAND  said,  he  con- 
curred  with  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  in 


their  demand  for  popular  representation. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  those  Irish 
Members  who  sat  on  the  Conservative 
benches  to  be  able  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  came  from  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  law  there.  He 
was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  charge 
of  Eepublicanism  when  the  charge  was 
founded  merely  on  their  desire  to  elect 
their  representatives.  It  would  not  be  , 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  England  that 
the  Grand  Jury  should  both  levy  taxa- 
tion and  administer  it ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  on  the  people 
of  having  the  control  of  public  expendi- 
ture would  be  good.  Hon.  Members 
opposite,  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
had  to  a  great  extent  attacked  imciginary 
adversaries,  for  he  did  not  believe  any 
one  was  prepared  to  defend  the  Grand 
Jury  system  in  Ireland  as  it  existed. 
It  was  admitted  by  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  spoke  on  the  last  occasion 
when  the  Question  was  before  the  House, 
that  there  were  some  anomalies  in  the 
present  system  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws, 
and  a  general  wish  was  expressed  that 
they  should  be  remedied  when  the  proper 
period  should  arrive.  He  must  confess, 
however,  that  these  grievances  were 
rather  theoretical  than  practical,  for  he 
believed  that  the  opponents  of  the 
laws  had  never  been  able  to  show  any 
substantial  grievance  in  the  present 
system.  But,  still,  he  agreed  that  it 
was  time  for  some  action  to  be  taken  on 
the  question.  It  had  long  been  before 
the  public,  and  in  1868  a  Committee  had 
made  recommendations  on  the  subject 
which  were  certainly  free  from  anything 
like  class  or  party  bias — they  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  a  grievance  which 
was  felt  to  be  gross  and  intolerable,  yet 
Chief  Secretary  after  Chief  Secretfury 
had  been  compelled  to  postpone  from 
Session  to  Session  the  introduction  of  a 
remedy.  The  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question  arose  from  its  being  re- 
garded from  different  points  of  view. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  proposed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
effect  by  sweeping  away  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Grand  Jury  liaws. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  on 
the  contrary,  in  dealing  with  an  institu- 
tion venerable  by  its  age  and  associa- 
tions, and  deeply-rooted  in  the  country, 
thought  it  betterto  follow  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  1868, 
and  improve  rather  than  destroy.  What 
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the  other  side  wanted  would  in  his  opi- 
nion be  accomplished  by  the  legislation 
which  his  side  suggested  and  preferred. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  andleamedMem- 
ber  for  Limerick,  that  the  Board  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  cesspayers,  and  the  Bill 
which  his  party  proposed  to  bring  in, 
provided  that  it  should  be  so  elected  in 
a  mode  suggested  by  several  Members 
opposite  when  the  subject  was  discussed 
.  a  year  ago,  and  this  was  that  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  and  disturbance  of  a 
second  election,  they  should  utilize  the 
machinery  which  at  present  existed  for 
the  election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  He 
thought  they  might  fairly  assume  that 
those  who  would  be  elected  would  be  of 
the  classwhichnowsuppliedthePoorLaw 
Guardians,  andtheyfiromthetrainingthey 
had  received  would  be  prepared  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties  in  case  this  Bill 
passed.  As  to  the  statement  with  regard 
to  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  Gh*and  Jury,  he 
understood  that  the  fiscal  duties  were 
clearly  defined  by  statute.  Those  powers 
were  strictly  limited  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  presentments ;  they  had 
no  power  of  initiative.  Assuming  that 
the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
were  all  that  could  be  put  forward  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  he  did  not  think  a 
case  had  been  made  out  for  the  Bill.  He 
believed  the  object  aimed  at  could  be 
achieved  by  a  much  less  sweeping 
measure.  There  had  been  no  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Lreland  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  greater 
confidence  was  reposed  in  the  Grand 
Jury  than  probably  would  be  reposed  in 
any  Board  that  could  be  newly  con- 
structed. The  Grand  Jury  was  not  a 
secret  Court;  its  discussions  were  held 
before  a  very  large  audience  of  the 
cesspayers  of  the  county,  and  he  believed 
there  was  much  less  chance  of  what  he 
might  call  a  job  receiving  the  sanction 
of  a  Grand  Jury  than  of  a  County  Board. 
The  Grand  Jury  was  a  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  which  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing anything  being  done  hastily.  He 
was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  Grand 
Jury  should  be  composed  of  the  owners 
of  property,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
represented  by  their  agents,  in  order 
that  the  body  might  command  confi- 
dence from  the  social  status  of  its  mem- 
bers :  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  establish  an  absolute  prohibition, 
because  there  must  be  cases  where  the 
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owners  of  property  could  not  serve  per- 
sonally on  the  Ghrand  Jury.  There  were 
cases  in  Lreland  where  whole  baronies 
were  owned  by  one  person,  and  the 
owner  might  be  a  minor.  It  was  de- 
sirable to  nave  on  the  Grand  Jury  some 
one  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality — some  one  of  experience — 
and,  of  course,  this  could  not  be  the  case 
where  the  owner  was  a  minor.  A  great 
proportion  of  his  own  coxmty  belonged  to 
a  minor,  and  therefore  he  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  to  exclude  the  agents 
of  the  property  from  sitting  on  the  Grand 
Jury.  He  hoped  the  House  would  hesi- 
tate before  it  applied  the  knife  to  the 
institution,  and  that  it  would  be  found 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
1 868  could  be  carried  into  effect  without 
embodying  them  in  a  Bill  of  this  kind. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  present  mode 
of  conducting  the  fiscal  business  of  the 
counties  of  Ireland  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  hoped  the  discussion  would  have 
the  effect  of  still  further  pressing  the 
subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  was  hopeless,  in  his 
opinion,  to  think  that  any  private  Mem- 
ber could  settle  the  question.  Although 
the  subject  had  been  before  them  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  nothing  had  yet 
been  done,  and  he  thought  the  reason 
nothing  had  been  done  was  that  hitherto 
they  had  been  trying  to  do  everything 
at  once,  and  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  (Cap- 
tain Nolan)  had  begun  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  was  attempting  to  make  an 
organic  charge  so  sweeping  that  the 
practical  resiUt  would  be  that  nothing 
would  be  done.  He  denied  that  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Grand  Jury 
were  so  ffreat  as  was  represented.  Any 
English  Member  who  knew  nothing  save 
what  he  had  heard  in  the  discussion 
would  imagine  that  the  Grand  Jury  had 
the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  what  the 
taxation  should  be ;  but  they  had  no  such 
powers.  The  Ghrand  Jury  had  the  same 
control  over  ijie  expenditure  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  over  Money  Bills — 
they  could  only  pass  or  reject  present- 
ments which  had  been  made  to  them  by 
the  presentment  sessions — they  could 
not  pass  a  single  county  presentment 
with  the  exception  of  those  matters 
covered  by  special  powers,  like  those 
given  under  the  Coercion  Act :  they  had 
no  power  to  originate  expenditure,  and 
they  had  no  power  to  alter  a  present- 
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ment.  The  public  appointments  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Grand  Jury  were  very  few, 
and  were  not  lucrative;  but  he  should 
like  a  different  system  than  the  present 
with  regard  to  appointments  to  prevail. 
He  domed  that  tne  question  they  were 
now  caUed  upon  to  vote  upon  was  the 
placing  of  county  expenditure  under  the 
controfof  elective  Boards.  That  was  not 
what  they  had  to  give  their  votes  upon ; 
because  &e  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Galway  did  not  in  his  Bill  place  the  con- 
trol of  expenditure  under  an  elective 
Board — it  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  presentment  sessions  at  all. 
If  they  wished  to  do  anything  practical 
they  must  begin  with  the  booies  that 
originated  the  expenditure.  He  did  not 
know  how  the  House  of  Commons  coidd 
be  asked  off-hand  to  transfer  the  powers 
of  a  Grand  Jury  to  a  new  body ;  and  he 
believed,  if  he  was  right  in  his  view  of 
the  law,  that  if  this  Bill  was  'passed  it 
would  lead  to  unlimited  confusion;  be- 
cause the  powers  of  old  Acts  which  had 
long  passed  away  would  be  revived. 
Again,  if  the  Bill  passed;  it  would  still 
leave  the  Grand  Jury  in  possession  of 
power  for  voting  money  to  certain  in- 
stitutions. The  great  object  they  should 
aim  at  should  be  to  convert  the  baronial 
sessions  into  a  representative  body.  On 
the  whole  case,  he  thought  they  were 
weakening  their  chances  by  endeavour- 
ing at  once  to  upset  the  system  which 
now  prevailed;  and  although  the  fiscal 
business  was  not  so  old  as  some  thought, 
yet  the  system  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  was  so  complicated 
in  its  character  that  if  they  wished  to 
deal  with  it  effectually  the  Government 
must  give  up  half  the  Session  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Mr.  MOOEE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt) 
spoke  of  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  monstrous 
anomaly  and  as  a  grand  old  institution. 
How  the  legal  mind  could  reconcile  these 
conflicting  terms  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Captain  Nolan)  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  the  Grand  «fury 
a  body  of  men  elected  by  people  who 
were  too  readily  subject  to  pc^y  and 
religious  influences,  but  before  that 
couM  be  done  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  new  system  of  electoral  laws, 
which  should  exclude  all  such  religious 
influences,  and  provide  that  the  inter- 
ference of  any  clergyman  should  void 
the  election  as   much  as  bribery  did 


under  the  present  law.  He  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  in  most  of  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  &om  him,  and  although 
he  did  not  seek  to  maintain  that  me 
composition  of  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland 
was  entirely  faultless — indeed,  there  was 
no  public  institution  of  which  that  coidd 
be  said — yet  he  did  not  see  how  the  Go- 
vernment could  take  away  from  those 
bodies  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
at  present  invested  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  party  who  were  pledged  to  pro- 
mote new  in8titutions,.and  who,  instead  of 
improving  the  flne  old  trunk,  would  rear 
up  some  Httle  shrub  of  their  own  growth 
wnich  would  very  soon  be  choked  by  the 
discord  which  would  exist  around  it. 

Mb.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  should  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  though  he  admitted  that  it  re- 
quired many  Anaendments.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  undisputed  that  the  present 
representatives  on  the  Grand  Jury  did 
not  really  represent  the  body  of  the  rate- 
payers ;  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Government  were  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  havine  in  Ireland  presentment 
sessions  which  really  represented  the 
ratepayers  of  the  coxmtry.  As  to  the 
Grand  Juries,  which  he  for  one  had 
never  charged  with  corruption,  because 
he  believed  they  performed  their  duties 
with  ffreat  credit  to  themselves,  he  would 
mere^  suggest,  by  way  of  compromise, 
that  each  presentment  sessions  should 
be  allowed  to  select  one  from  among 
their  own  body  to  sit  upon  the  Grand 
Jury  for  the  transaction  of  its  fiscal 
business. 

Me.  MACAETNEY,  while  admitting 
that  the  present  system  of  flscal  admini- 
stration m  counties  in  Ireland  required 
reform,  thoufi^ht  the  question  was  one 
which  could  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily 
only  by  the  Government.  All  Irish 
Members  who  had  spoken  agreed  that 
the  cesspayers  were  not  properly  repre- 
sented, and  he  thought  the  flrst  step  to 
be  taken  should  be  by  the  reform  of  the 
presentment  sessions,  leaving  it  to  be 
ascertained  by  experience  whether  they 
would  then  work  well  with  the  present 
Grand  Jury  system.  If  that  should  turn 
out  not  to  be  the  case,  then  the  reforms 
might  be  continued,  so  as  to  give  the 
cesspayers  a  real  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flscal  business  in  counties. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  Peers  should 
be  precluded  from  serving  on  Grand 
Juries. 
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Mb.  WTTALLEY  said,  lie  was  in 
favour  of  giving  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  same  popular  voice  in  the  control  of 
their  local  affairs  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land; but  there  was  a  foreign  priest- 
hood exercising  influence  in  Ireland  that 
could  not  be  trusted,  and  it  was  to  that 
circumstance  that  the  complicated  state 
of  the  Grand  Jury  laws  was  attributable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding  to 
dilate  upon  the  paramount  authority 
which,  according  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  was  exercised  by  the  priest- 
hood, when — 

Mb.  speaker  called  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  Order,  observing  that  his  remarks 
were  not  relevant  to  the  Question  before 
the  House. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  proceeding  in  the 
same  line  of  observation 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  rose  to  Order.  He 
did  not  think  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
Bill. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  was  aware 
that  his  remarks  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Bill  under  discussion,  but  they  were 
quite  pertinent  to  the  motives  by  which 
his  vote  would  be  actuated.  In  his 
belief  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
foreign  authority  imderlaid  the  whole  of 
the  questions  connected  with  Ireland, 
which  threatened  to  give  rise  to  inter- 
minable discussions  during  the  present 
Session.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  say 
how  far,  if  at  all,  he  recognized  the 
existence  and  the  influence  to  which  he 
r ef err 6  d 

Sib  kcCHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  the  question  before  the  House  was 
what  kind  of  body  for  the  purpose  of 
local  government  and  the  management 
of  local  finance  was  best  adapted  for 
Ireland,  and  the  institutions  which  other 
countries  had  adopted  for  this  purpose 
had  comparatively  little  bearing  upon 
this  question.  In  dealing  wiui  this 
subject  we  ought  to  attempt  not  only 
to  secure  that  which  in  theory  all  would 
admit  to  be  right  —  namely,  that  the 
cesspayers  should  be  properly  repre- 
sented; but  we  ought  also  to  bear  in 
mind  how  far  the  present  Governing 
Bodies  had  proved  themselves  economi- 
cal, pure,  and  eiEcient  in  discharging 
their  duties.  He  thought  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  County  Grand  Juries 
or  even  the  presentment  sessions  in  Ire- 
land had  been  found  wanting  in  these 
respects.    In  the  evidence  given  before 


the  Commissions  and  Committees  which 
had  investigated  the  subject  there  was 
the  strongest  testimony,  even  from  ad- 
verse witnesses,  as  to  the  effective  and 
economical  working  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  ought  not,  therefore,  rashly 
and  absolutely  to  sweep  away  a  system 
which,  however  objectionable  it  might 
be  in  theory,  had  proved  efficient  in 
practice.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  (Captain  Nolan)  proposed  to 
abolish  Grand  Juries  as  far  as  their 
financial  powers  were  concerned,  and 
to  transfer  those  powers  to  County 
Boards,  elected  according  to  the  plan 
described  in  his  Bill.  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
the  Grand  Juries  had  a  real  control  over 
the  whole  of  the  £1,325,000  annually 
raised  by  county  taxation.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  The  Committee 
of  1868  reported  that  practically  the 
Ghrand  Juries  formed  Courts  of  Appeal 
from  decisions  arrived  at  in  the  present- 
ment sessions,  and  that  they  had  com- 
paratively little  power  in  initiating  local 
taxation,  occupying  much  the  same  posi- 
tion towards  the  presentment  sessions  as 
the  House  of  Lords  did  in  relation  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
Money  Bills.  The  fact  was  that  the 
representative  principle  of  Irish  county 
government  was  to  be  found  in  the 
presentment  sessions,  and  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  Gh*and  Juries  and  make 
them  a  representative  body  while  leav- 
ing the  presentment  sessions  imreformed, 
would  be  much  the  same  as  if,  in 
1831,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  make  the  House 
of  Lords  a  representative  body,  leaving 
the  House  of  Commons  in  its  unre- 
formed  character.  In  the  year  1875, 
out  of  £1,325,000  levied  as  GFrand  Jury 
cess,  more  than  50  per  cent  had,  he  be- 
lieved been  initiated  at  the  presentment 
sessions,  and  had  only  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Ghrand  Juries  for  confirmation 
and  approval.  Of  this,  £639,000  repre- 
sented the  expenditure  on  bridges  and 
other  works.  Again,  whatever  was  the 
constitution  of  the  County  Boards,  a 
certain  number  of  imperative  present- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  by  them. 
More  than  14  per  cent  of  the  expendi- 
ture consisted  of  imperative  present- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  lunatic 
asylums,  for  the  valuation  of  the  county, 
and  the  payment  of  the  constabulary 
and  the  county  officers  appointed  under 
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statutes.  If  other  items  of  the  same 
kind  were  added,  it  would  be  found 
that,  in  1874,  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
the  whole  expenditure  consisted  of  im- 
perative presentments  by  the  Grand  Ju- 
ries. Then  there  was  an  item  of  8  per 
cent  for  prison  expenditure.  This  was,  . 
to  a  certain  extent,  subject  to  the  Board  | 
of  Superintendence  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Juries,  and  it  was  still  more  sub- 
ject to  the  law  and  the  Government,  so 
that  the  proposed  County  Boards  would 
have  no  real  control  over  that  expendi- 
ture. Taking  50  per  cent  as  the  amount 
of  taxation  initiated  by  the  present- 
ment sessions,  and  the  items  he  had 
mentioned  as  being  imperative  on  the 
Grand  Juries,  it  appeared  that  more 
than  87  per  cent  of  the  Ghrand  Jury  cess 
was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Grand 
Juries  themselves.  Consequently,  it  was 
a  strong  measure  to  propose  to  sweep 
away,  for  the  sake  of  the  remaining 
13  per  cent,  a  system  which  had  taken 
deep  root  in  Ireland,  and  which  was 
very  far  from  being  as  unpopular  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
had  represented.  Any  real  reform  in 
the  system  ought  to  commence  with  the 
presentment  sessions,  which  should  be 
made,  as  they  were  intended  to  be  by 
the  law,  really  representative  of  the 
cesspayers.  He  adhered  to  the  opinion 
which  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to 
that  subject  last  year ;  and,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  simplest  mode  of  securing 
this  real  representation  was  that  pro- 
posed to-day  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlow  (Mr.  Kavanagh).  It  was  based 
on  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  of  1842, 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Limerick  had  spoken  in  terms  of 
deserved  respect.  It  would  prevent  an 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  elections, 
and  imnecessary  expenditure  in  making 
a  new  register  of  voters ;  and  while  it 
saved  trouble  and  expense  it  would  secure 
the  services  of  men  who  had  already 
proved  themselves  fit  and  proper  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  body  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow 
would  be  almost  identical  in  its  consti- 
tution with  the  present  Highway  Boards 
in  England  and  Wales.  In  this  way  we 
might  secure  a  system  of  road  manage- 
ment for  Ireland  properly  representative 
of  the  cesspayers  and  as  efficient  as  the 
existing  system.  We  in  England  had, 
he  was  sony  to  say,  much  to  learn  from 
Ireland  in  the  matter  of  road  manage- 
ment, for   everyoAB   must   admit  that 


whatever  might  be  the  anomalies  of  the 
present  system  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 
roads  were  good,  while  the  English 
roads  were  often  bad,  though  managed 
at  additional  expense.  The  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Captain  Nolan)  proposed  entirely  to 
sweep  away  the  existing  financial  powers 
of  the  Grand  Juries.  Now  that  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1842  and  1868. 
In  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's  BiU 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  represen- 
tation of  all  the  cesspayers.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  did  not  take  into 
consideration  cesspayers  below  £8,  and 
even  if  the  measure  were  amended  so 
as  to  include  them,  a  new  register  would 
have  to  be  prepared  at  great  trouble 
and  expense.  The  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  was 
that  each  barony  in  every  county  should 
have  four  representatives,  three  to  be 
elected  by  the  cesspayers  and  one  by  the 
magistrates.  There  was  also  a  provision 
that  where  there  were  more  than  12 
baronies  in  a  coxmty  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  have  a  vague  power  of 
reducing  them  to  that  number.  In  his 
opinion  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
proposal  would  lead  to  such  anomalies 
from  the  ^eat  difference  in  the  size 
and  rateable  value  of  baronies  in  the 
same  county,  that  it  would  be  very  far 
from  being  accepted  as  a  reform  by  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  proposal  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
was  to  amend  the  system  of  county 
government  in  Ireland  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  had  been  universally  admitted 
that  that  system  required  amendment, 
in  order  to  secure  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  occupiers,  although  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  whatever 
might  be  said  of  the  present  mode  of 
summoning  the  Grand  Juries,  the  owners 
of  property  had  not  complained  that  they 
were  unfairly  represented  by  them.  He 
should  approve  a  scheme  resembling 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow, 
although  of  course  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  all  the  details  of  his  Bill. 
One  point  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
considered — ^namely,  as  to  whether  it  was 
for  the  public  interest  that  agents  should 
be  admitted  as  representing  the  owners 
of  property.  It  was  on  the  lines  he  had 
indicated  that  he  should  wish  to  see  the 
question  approached;  and  if  he  were 
asked  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  he  held  out  to  the  House  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  last  Session,  he 
might  say  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
those  protracted  debates  on  an  Irish 
measure  which  had  not  yet  faded  from 
the  recollection  of  hon.  Members.  He 
was  not  without  hopes  that  if  the  neces- 
sity arose  he  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  question  this  year  on  the  lines  he 
had  indicated ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow 
would  have  his  hearty  support,  be- 
cause without  sweeping  away  a  sys- 
tem which  was  old  and,  as  he  believed, 
popular,  it  dealt  with  those  points 
which  really  required  reform,  and  was 
the  most  certain  way  to  provide  for  the 
cesspayers  a  fair  and  proper  representa- 
tion in  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  a  division  on  his  own  Bill, 
because  he  thought  it  more  desirable 
that  it  should  be  taken  on  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lipae- 
rick.  For  that,  purpose  he  would  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  Motion 
could  not  be  withdrawn  unless  the 
Amendment  was  previously  withdrawn. 

Mk.  KAVANAGH  objected  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  wished  aU  the  BiUs 
to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  fat  believed  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  present  system  of  urand 
Juries  in  Ireland  was  imperatively  re- 
quired, but  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
proposals  of  the  present  Bill.  As  the 
Grand  Juries  were  at  present  constituted, 
persons  professing  the  Koman  Catholic 
faith  were — in  the  North  of  Ireland,  at 
all  events — excluded  from  all  offices  of 
emolument  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  rates,  the  financial  machinery 
of  the  counties,  and  the  management  of 
the  local  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  denied  that  the 
corruption  which  had  been  represented 
existed  under  the  present  Grand  Jury 
system.  He  admitted  that  some  faults 
existed  which  ought  to  be  corrected; 
but  he  could  not  support  this  Bill,  be- 
cause no  proof  of  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  had  been  proved 
before  the  Committee  that  had  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  money  of 
the  cesspayers  was  not  economically  ad- 
ministered by  Grand   Juries.    On  the 
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contrary,  jobbery  appeared  to  be  the 
rule.  He  believed  the  Bill  before  the 
House  would  remove  many  evils  of  the 
system,  and  he  gladly  accorded  the 
second  reading  his  support. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
a  Ghrand  Jury  had  been  guilty  of  jobbery, 
and  he  spoke  from  great  experience. 

Mr.  CALLAN  spoke  of  the  sectarian 
character  of  Grand  Juries  in  the  county 
of  Armagh.  There  was  only  one  Roman 
Catholic  on  it. 

Mr.  FRENCH  thought  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  might  be 
made  a  good  measure  in  Committee. 

Question,  *'That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and 
negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  j?«^  off  ion  six  months. 

GRAND  JURY  PRESENTMENTS,  &c. 

(IRELAND)  BILL— [Bill  22.] 

(Mr,  Ronayncj  Mr,  Butt,  Mr,  (yShaughneisy.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  Butt,), 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Kavanagh,) 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  168;  Noes 
181 :  Majority  28. 

Words  added. 

Mam  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Reading /m^  offiov  six  months. 

WILD  FOWL  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

(Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr,  Rodwell.) 
[bill  42.]      SECOND  &EADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time."— (ifr.  Chaplin.) 
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Mr.  BAEOLAYrose  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

And  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY—CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Resolutions  [February  18]  reported. 

First  Three  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Fourth  Resolution  (Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment) poetponed. 

Next  Four  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Resolutions  (Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  of  the  Charity  and 
Civil  Service  Commissions)  postponed. 

Subsequent  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Resolutions  to  be  considered 
upon  IfViday. 

DRUGGING  OF  ANIMALS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  John  Astley,  Bill  to  make 
the  administration  of  Poisonous  Drugs  and 
Compounds  to  Horses  and  other  Animals  a 
punishable  offence,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by- 
Sir   John    Astley,    Mr.    Chaplin,    and    Mr. 

EODWBLL. 

'BiHprescnted^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  85.] 

ft 

OPEN     SPACES     (metropolitan     DISTEICT) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  ^Ir.  "Whalley,  Bill  for 
affording  facilities  for  vesting  in  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  Open  Spaces,  Gardens, 
and  Squares  in  the  Metropolitan  District  for  the 
exercise  and  recreation  of  the  public,  and  to 
empower  owners  and  joint  owners  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  relation  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  bjr  Mr.  Whalley  and  Sir  George  Bowyer. 

BiHpreteniedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  86.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
TkwBday^  2ithFehnMry,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  — Public  Bthh^Firat  Reading- 
Uzuvorvity  of  OiLford  (16). 


NOXIOUS  VAPOURS.— PETITION. 

Lord  WINMAELEIGH  presented  a 
Petition  f^om  a  meeting  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Associations  for  controlling 
the  escape  of  noxious  vapours  and  fluids, 
and  others,  praying  for  amendment  of 
the  law  respecting  Noxious  Vapours. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  in  1863  an 
Act  was  passed  dealing  with  noxious 
vapours  evolved  in  certain  manufacturing 
processes ;  it  was  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion, however,  to  those  chemical  works 
from  which  there  was  a  large  escape  of 
muriatic  gas.  After  that  statute  was 
passed  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  had 
become  a  vast  industry,  and  the  number 
of  alkali  works  in  certain  localities  was 
largely  increased.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Act  of  1863  had  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  evils  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  meet.  Li  consequence,  an 
Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1874,  by 
which  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1863 
were  extended  to  other  products.  This 
Act,  like  the  former,  had,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  chemical 
works,  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the 
evils  which  had  since  grown  up.  Li  the 
district  with  which  he  was  himself  con- 
nected alkali  works  had  greatly  increased 
in  number  of  late  years,  there  being  20 
now  for  one  that  there  was  formerly ; 
and  an  escape  of  5  per  cent  being  al- 
lowed by  law,  the  whole  escape  was 
something  very  serious,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  property  highly  destructive. 
A  meeting  composed  of  persons  deeply 
interested  in  the  industry  of  Lancashire 
had  consequently  been  held  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  course  to  be  adopted.  Having  re- 
presented Lancashire  for  many  years  in 
the  other  House,  he  knew  what  the  diffi- 
culty was  of  le^slating  efficiently  on  the 
subject,  and  that  difficulty  was  recog- 
nized at  the  meeting  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. The  Petitioners  themselves 
were  for  the  most  part  persons  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  manu- 
factures, and  consequently  had  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  these  industries ; 
but  they  felt  that  science  coidd  And  a 
remedy  fbr  a  state  of  things  which  was 
injuring  health  and  destroying  vege- 
tation over  large  districts — there  would 
therefore  be  no  opposition  to  further 
legislation,  provided  it  did  not  unduly 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  different 
branches  of  manufacture  and  industry. 
At  the  present  moment;  however,  such  le- 
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gislation  had  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. No  one  could  go  through  the  country 
without  being  made  uncomfortably  aware 
of  the  presence  of  those  noxious  vapours. 
He  had  never  seen  worse  destruction 
than  they  had  caused  on  the  estate  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  Cheshire.  The  trees 
upon  it  were  like  a  forest  of  masts 
even  in  midsummer ;  and  while  formerly 
there  were  oaks  upon  it  worth  £100 
a-piece,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find 
one  worth  as  many  shillings ;  and  from 
being  in  possession  of  one  of  the  finest 
spots  in  the  country,  he  was  now  seri- 
ously thinking  of  withdrawing  from  it 
altogether.  The  persons  by  whom  the 
Petition  was  signed,  which  he  now 
begged  to  present,  certainly  had  ground 
for  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated.  He  wished 
to  urge  on  the  Government  that  they 
should  either  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion for  taking  the  subject  off  their 
hands,  or  else  take  it  into  their  own 
hands  and  allow  science  and  legislation 
to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  Duke  of  NOETHUMBEELAND 
expressed  his  opinion  that  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  subject  woidd  be  a 
national  benefit,  and  gave  Notice  that 
he  should  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Eoyal  Commission  for  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Winmarleigh)  had  understated 
rather  than  overstated  the  case.  He 
knew  the  property  to  which  his  noble 
Fiiend  had  made  particular  reference, 
and  could  testify  that  it  was  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that  the  Government  felt  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  It  was 
already  under  the  notice  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  if 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  coidd  be  found  no 
one  would  be  more  willing  to  adopt  it 
than  the  Government ;  but,  having  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  measures  already 
in  hand,  he  could  not  promise  the  pro- 
duction of  any  Bill  to  deal  with  it  at  a 
very  early  period. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Table. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  BILL. 

BILL     PRESENTED.       FIRST     EEADOO. 

The  Marquess  of  S ALISBUET  rose, 
pursuant  to  Notice,  to  draw  attention  to 

Lord  Winmarleigh 


the  Beport  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
Eevenues  of  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
and  to  present  a  Bill  on  that  subject : — 
and  said — My  Lords,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  given  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  I 
have  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of 
University  Education.  There  are  not 
now  many  in  this  House  who  can  re- 
member when  the  last  University  Bill 
was  in  the  House  of  Lords — probably 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Harrowby)  was  one  of  the  few ;  but 
many  of  those  who  were  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  time  that  Bill  was 
under  discussion  there,  probably  retain 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  animated  con- 
troversy which  it  excited  in  that  House. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  before 
entering  on  a  consideration  of  another 
University  Bill  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1854.  And  what  were  they? 
The  Act  was  introduced  under  no  small 
amount  of  excitement,  and'  with  con- 
siderable expectation  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  promoted  and 
supported,  and  considerable  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not 
approve  of  it.  The  second  reading  was 
passed  without  opposition  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  but  the  details 
were  subjected  to  serious  scrutiny  and 
modification.  Both  Parties  in  the  State 
may  be  regarded  as  responsible  for 
the  measure  which  was  ultimately 
placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  Act  was  directed 
to  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  govern- 
ment and  legislative  machinery  of  the 
University.  With  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Act,  I  have  no  proposition  to 
make.  On  the  point  of  re-arrangement 
the  Act  has  been  evidently  a  success. 
It  has  given  a  life  and  vigour  to  the 
University,  and  the  changes  have  been 
effected  with  as  much  peace  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  excited  feelings  with 
which  University  questions  are  gene- 
rally discussed.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  interfere  with  that  part  of 
the  Act  which  refers  to  the  constitution 
of  the  University.  Another  point  which 
at  the  time  was  considered  to  be  of  great 
importance  has  been  also  subjected  to 
the  test  of  experience,  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  the  answer  which  in  this 
case  experience  has  given  to  speculation. 
One  of  the  points  on  which  the  Government 
of  the  day  dwelt  most  earnestly  was  that 
provision  in  the  Act  which  gave  leave  to 
Masters  of  Arts  to  set  up  Halls  in  the 
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Uniyersily.  This  was  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  such  Halls  would  afford  a 
g^od  means  of  providinff  for  a  poorer 
class  of  undergraduates  aavantages  simi- 
lar to  those  enjoyed  by  them  at  our  own 
Uniyersities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
similar  to  those  which  they  now  enjoy 
on  the  Continent.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued  that  the  setting  up  of 
those  Hells  would  be  attended  with 
results  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Universi^.  This  provision  was  looked 
upon  by  the  supporters  of  the  Act  as  of 
gre^t  importance,  and  by  the  Opposition 
of  that  day  with  great  dread.  Well, 
the  provision  enabling  Masters  of  Arts 
to  set  up  those  Halls  was  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  what  nas  been  the 
result  ?  The  result  is  that  one  Master  set 
up  a  Hall,  and  that  there  are  four  under- 
graduates in  it.  That  is  the  end  of  all 
those  hopes  and  all  those  fears.  Some  1 2 
years  afterwards  the  University,  taking 
the  matter  in  its  own  hands  and  guided  by 
that  wisdom  which  practical  experience 
alone  can  give,  devised  a  plan  of  its  own 
to  admit  me  less  wealthy  classes  to  the 
training  of  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity sought  no  Act  of  Parliament  for 
this  purpose.  It  required  none.  It 
devised  what  is  known  as  the  system  of 
unattached  students.  The  result  which 
seven  years'  experience  of  this  system 
enables  the  University  to  present  is  very 
curious — very  remarkable.  In  1868-9, 
when  it  commenced,  the  entries  of 
undergraduates  as  unattached  students 
were  53 ;  and  from  that  time  they  have 
gone  on  increasing  year  by  year,  so  that 
in  1876  they  were  185,  which  is,  I  think, 
a  very  respectable  number.  More  than 
that^ — the  Commissioners  say  that  the 
character  of  those  unattached  students, 
both  as  to  their  attention  to  studies  and 
moral  conduct,  is  as  high  as  could  be 
found  with  students  of  the  highest  class. 
From  that  failure  and  that  success  I 
draw  one  moral — which  is  that  things 
of  this  kind  are  better  done  by  the  Uni- 
versities themselves  than  by  Parlia- 
ment. Here  we  are  able  to  compare 
two  experiments  made  in  the  same 
direction — the  one  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  barren ;  the  other  by  the 
University,  which  has  struck  its  roots 
into  the  soil  and  given  in  experience 
an  abimdant  and  a  satisfactory  result. 
I  need  not,  however,  say  that  even  in 
such  matters  it  may  be  well  for  Parlia- 
ment to  aid  the  University  by  the  appro- 
priatioii  of  larger  funds  for  tiiie  object  in 


view,  if  fiinds  can  be  made  available  for 
the' purpose ;  but  the  opinion  I  wish  to 
express  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
te:dere  with  a  system  which  is  thriving 
so  well.  A  third  point  in  the  Act  of 
1854  was  the  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  colleges.  In  respect  of  that,  un- 
doubtedly, there  has  not  been  the  same 
satisfaction  as  has  been  derived  from  the 
other  points  with  which  ihe  Act  dealt. 
There  are  constant  complaints  that  the 
revenues  of  the  University  are  not  spent 
in  as  useful  a  manner  as  they  might  be, 
and  that  things  remain  undone  which 
might  be  done  if  there  were  a  more 
judicious  outlay  of  some  portion  of 
those  revenues.  This  it  was  which  led 
to  the  appoiutment  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment of  the  Commission  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and 
whose  inquiry  was  to  be  as  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  colleges  as  they  at  present 
exist,  and  as  they  might  be  expected  to 
exist  at  a  definite  time.  That  Com- 
mission reported  towards  the  close  of 
1874.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  most  satis- 
factory  Report.  It  showed  that  the 
idea — if  the  idea  ever  existed — that  the 
colleges  mismanaged  their  property  was 
wholly  without  foundation.    They  say — 

*^  The  cost  of  the  management  as  presented 
in  the  synoptical  table  appears  to  us  very  low. 
On  the  whole  external  income  it  only  averages 
£2  16*.  lOrf.  per  cent." 

I  think,  my  Lords,  the  owners  of  private 
estates  would  consider  that  a  very  satis- 
factory management  of  their  own  pro- 
perties as  regards  the  cost.  Again  the 
Commissioners  remark — 

"  The  average  lettings,  the  absence  of  arrears, 
and  the  apparently  small  amount  of  losses  from 
tenants  testify  to  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
Bursars." 

I  think,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  management  of  the 
property  of  the  University  to  call  for  the 
censure  or  even  for  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Commissioners  go  on  to  notice,  as 
one  remarkable  thing  arising  out  of  their 
inquiry,  a  point  to  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  not  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.  One  point  brought 
prominently  out  in  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  the  great  disparity  between 
the  property  and  income  of  the  several 
colleges  and  the  number  of  the  members. 
When  that  number  is  small  the  expense 
of  the  etc^  and  establishment  is  large  in 
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proportion.  And  now  let  me  explain 
why  we  undertook  to  legislate  on  the 
University  at  all.  It  is  a  work  I  under- 
took with  great  reluctance,  and  I  do  not 
think  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
have  entered  upon  it  at  all  if  they  had 
not  felt  that  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  their  so  doing.  It  is  not 
desirable,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  that  the 
interference  of  Parliament  should  be  in- 
voked, because  such  interference  is  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  studies  of  the 
University  and  to  excite  hopes  that  can- 
not be  realized.  But  when  we  came  to 
look  at  certain  figures  and  the  deductions 
that  lay  in  those  figures,  we  felt  it  would 
be  idle  to  think  l^at  Parliament  could 
abstain  from  interfering,  or  that  we  could 
conscientiously  recommend  ParUament 
to  do  so.  I  will  venture  to  put  before 
your  Lordships  what  I  know  are  hostile 
figures.  I  say  that  the  view  of  those 
figures  I  am  about  to  submit  is  the  hos- 
tile view,  because  it  is  a  superficial 
view;  I  know  that  they  are  capable 
of  very  much  modification — but  this 
superficial  view  of  those  figures  will  be 
the  one  that  will  be  popularlv  taken, 
and  makes  the  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment inevitable.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  calculated  that  within  the  next 
15  years  an  addition  of  no  less  than 
£123,000  a-year  will  be  made  to  the 
collegiate  revenues.  It  may  be  said — 
*'If  this  addition  is  only  expected  15 
years  hence,  why  interfere  thus  early  ?" 
But  your  Lordships  know  that  any 
changes  made  in  the  application  of  the 
revenues  of  the  University  will  only  take 
effect  after  a  lapse  of  time,  inasmuch  as 
existing  interests  have  to  be  respected ; 
and  if  15  years  elapse  before  the  income 
of  the  University  is  increased  by  the 
sum  I  have  named,  that  will  be  about 
the  time  at  which  these  changes  now 
proposed  will  be  fully  carried  out. 
Again,  it  is  not  only  the  prospective 
income  of  the  college  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded— we  have  an  actual  income  to 
examine.  Taking  together  the  whole 
corporate  income  and  tuition  fees,  but 
deducting  money  borrowed  and  money 
received  on  behalf  of  the  University, 
and  other  necessary  deductions,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  income  per  under- 
graduate in  all  the  colleges  is  £203. 
But  when  we  come  from  the  colleges  as 
a  whole  to  particular  colleges  we  have 
very  diflPerent  results.  The  income  per 
undergraduate  in  all  the  colleges  is 
£203 ;  but  in  Exeter  it  is  only  £97,  in 
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Trinity  £96,  and  in  Baliol  £75.  If 
University  education  were  provided  in 
all  the  colleges  as  cheaply  as  at  Exeter, 
there  would  be  at  present  a  saving 
annually  of  £165,578;  as  cheaply  as  at 
Trinity,  there  would  be  a  savmg  annu- 
ally of  £167,129;  or  as  cheaply  as  at 
Bfidiol,  a  saving  annually  of  £197,700. 
In  any  of  these  cases  there  would  be  a 
very  large  saving,  and  with  such  figures 
before  us,  on  the  surface  of  the  Beport, 
I  hold  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  question.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  otherwise  than  a 
partial  and  hostile  statement.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  figures  are  not  capable  of 
explanation,  but  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  ^ppe^i^  legislation  cannot  be 
avoided.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tional charges  which  have  to  be  de- 
frayed by  some  colleges,  in  connection 
witii  additional  buildings  or  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  or  with  respect  to  mu- 
seums or  libraries.  There  may  be  other 
circumstances  which  will  explain  the 
difference  between  the  colleges.  I  only 
quote  the  figures  to  show  that  in  this 
case  action  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
would  not  be  a  gratuitous  and  wanton 
interference  by  the  State.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  colleges  individually  may 
come  and  ask  to  have  the  necessary 
legislative  changes.  But  another  and 
great  complaint  is  that,  while  the  colleges 
are  rich,  the  University  is  poor,  and  you 
cannot  expect  that  the  result  of  an  appli- 
cation by  each  coUege  would  be  a  scheme 
which  would  work  economically  for  the 
whole.  You  might  as  well  expect 
economy  and  good  order  to  result  m)m 
the  proceedings  of  20  different  architects 
building  a  club-house,  each  of  whom 
came  forward  with  a  plan  of  one  room  in 
the  club-house  to  suit  nis  own  views.  But 
where  does  the  money  go?  The  £200,000 
is  not  thrown  into  the  sea.  With  a  great 
number  of  different  bodies,  some  large 
and  some  small,  of  course  the  expense  of 
the  small  bodies  will  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  large  ones.  The  real 
gist  of  the  whole  question  lies  in  the 
Fellowships  and  in  the  giving  men  £250 
and  £300  a-year  without  any  duties 
attached  to  the  Fellowships  in  right  of 
which  they  receive  that  amount.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  starting  fresh 
in  the  matter  would  ever  think  of  esta- 
blishing rewards  of  that  kind.  They 
are,  no,  doubt,  given  for  success  in 
certain  examinations ;  but  these  are  not 
of  a  remarkably  high  order,  and  several 
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of  a  siinilar  kind  are  held  eyeiy  year. 
A  sum  of  £250  or  £300  is  attached  to 
Fellowships  to  which  no  dnties  are  at- 
tached, and  the  .man  who  receives  it 
may,  if  he  chooses,  remain  in  idleness 
for  life.  No  one  would  now  for  the  first 
time  suggest  such  an  arrangement.  It  is 
not  only  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
service  for  which  it  is  a  reward,  but  it  is 
out  of  all  keeping  with  the  course  adopted 
in  respect  of  all  other  positions  in  life. 
If  a  man  succeeds  in  the  Army,  you 
promote  him,  but  give  him  a  more  re- 
sponsible command ;  in  the  Church,  if  a 
man  succeeds,  you  make  him  a  Bishop, 
and  give  him  ten  times  more  labour.  Li 
the  Civil  Service,  when  you  give  a  man 
increased  pay,  you  call  on  him  to  fill  an 
office  of  higher  trust.  Only  in  this  case 
of  Fellowships  to  which  no  duties  are 
attached  do  you  reward  merit  by  abso- 
lute idleness.  It  is  against  the  whole 
law  of  public  life.  In  public  life,  if  a 
man  succeeds,  you  give  him  more  im- 
portant work,  but  not  idleness.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  English  life  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  reward  of  success  is  the 
giving  an  opportunity  for  harder  work, 
but  not  idleness.  In  the  Bill  of  1854 
the  authors  of  that  Bill  saw  the  evil  and 
endeavoured  to  provide  against  it.  They 
suggested  that  there  should  be  work 
attached  to  those  Fellowships.  But 
there  was  great  opposition.  In  the  end 
Commissioners  were  appointed ;  and  the 
Commissioners,  though  they  wished  to 
make  a  fundamental  alteration,  did  not 
care  to  make  an  effectual  alteration. 
The  plan  of  "idle  Fellowships"  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
the  Founders,  who  always  attached  re- 
sidence and  duties  to  the  Fellowships.  I 
should  not  have  encouraged  the  Com- 
missioners to  interfere  with  old  endow- 
ments, but  if  they  did  I  should  have 
wished  them  to  carry  out  their  own  plans 
thoroughly  in  the  interests  of  education. 
I  am  afraid  they  adopted  a  compromise 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  one  sys- 
tem while  adopting  another.  But  they 
had  to  contend  against  great  difficulties. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  the  University  has  become  tho- 
roughly alive  to  the  evil  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  from  it  we  shall  meet  with 
no  opposition  in  applying  such  remedy 
as  may  be  thought  necessi^.  It  seems 
that  if  all  these  "idle  Fellowships" 
were  to  be  done  away  with  and  no  one 
were  to  hold  a  Fellowship  without  doing 
edncational  work,  we  aboold  save—I 


will  not  say  that  I  am  speaking  very 
accurately— a  sum  of  £50,000  to  £60,000 
or  £80,000.  That,  under  an  improved 
system,  could  be  applied  to  University 
purposes.  There  are  now  from  220  to 
230  of  these  Fellowships  not  filled  by 
any  person  occupying  an  educational 
office.  At  £250  per  Fellow  that  would 
mve  a  disposable  sum  of  £55,000  a-year. 
These  are  monies  we  have  got  in  hand. 
First  I  will  ask,  what  are  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  desirable  those  resources 
should  be  applied  ?  My  Lords,  I  should 
shrink  from  defining  the  objects  by  any 
answer  of  a  theoretical  nature,  for  a 
reason  which  I  have  already  given — 
that  these  matters  had  better  be  left  to 
the  practice  and  experience  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself ;  but  I  should  suggest  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Uommittee 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Coimoil  afford  a  good 
indication  of  present  requirements.  That 
Committee  speaks  of  a  new  library,  new 
museums,  and  new  schools,  and  that  for 
them  there  would  be  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  £  1 1 0, 000.  They  also  say  that 
additional  rooms  are  required  for  the 
Professors  and  for  public  lectures,  and 
for  unattached  students  and  local  exami- 
nations. I  think  I  may  estimate  that 
a  capital  sum  amounting,  on  the  whole, 
to  £210,000  would  be  required  for  those 
objects.  This  would  represent,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  build- 
ings, £12,000  a-year.  Besides  that,  the 
Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
press  strongly  the  necessity  of  increased 
remuneration  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  academical  education — and  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  look  at  the  facts  with- 
out seeing  that  at  Oxford  is  singularly 
below  that  afforded  to  persons  engaged 
in  professional  occupations  elsewhere. 
There  are  Professors  at  £800,  £600, 
£300,  £200,  and  even  at  £100.  Com- 
pare those  annual  stipends  with  what  is 
paid  in  other  departments.  If  a  man 
IS  a  great  clergymen,  you  make  him  a 
Bishop  and  give  him  £5,000.  Your 
highest  classes  of  Civil  Servants  have 
from  £1,500  to  £2,000,  in  the  India 
Office  the  Indian  Councillors  have  £  1 ,  200. 
I  need  not  in  this  audience  say  what  are 
the  incomes  given  to  successful  politi- 
cians; but  in  whatever  direction  you 
make  the  comparison  the  sums  paid  to 
the  Professors  at  Oxford  seem  miserably 
low  as  measured  with  those  paid  to  men 
in  other  professions.  And  that  is  in 
these  days,  when  the  competition  is  not 
for  men  to  get  places,  but  for  places  to 
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get  men.  I  do  not  believe  that  less  tban 
£1,000  a-year,  with  a  fair  pension  be- 
sides, will  secure  the  highest  talent  for 
these  Professorships.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  the  times  have  changed  since 
all  the  teachers  at  Oxford  were  clergy- 
men and  had  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  for  a  reward.  The  teachers  are 
not  clergymen  now,  and  if  we  want  to 
get  the  best  men  we  must  get  them  from 
other  sources  than  that  which  formerly 
supplied  them.  I  do  not  know  that  what 
is  available  from  the  whole  of  the  "  idle  " 
Fellowships  will  be  required  for  Univer- 
sity purposes,  and  I  do  not  venture  to 
lay  down  the  principle  that  no  Fellow- 
ship should  exist  which  would  give  the 
holder  no  educational  work  and  which 
should  last  for  a  few  years.  It  may  be 
wise  to  maintain  a  few  of  them,  limiting 
the  holding  of  them  to  a  certain  number 
of  years  ;  but  I  do  venture  to  lay  down 
that  all  the  University  wants  in  the 
shape  of  museums,  libraries,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  the  proper  payment  of 
teachers  shotdd  be  provided  for  before 
the  subject  of  furnishing  incomes  to  men 
who  do  nothing  can  be  entertained.  My 
Lords,  these  being  the  objects  we  have 
in  view,  it  maybe  well  to  state  what 
money  we  hold  to  be  available.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  a  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  general  in- 
come of  the  colleges  and  the  money 
held  by  them  in  trust^ — those  which  they 
hold  for  trusts  not  yet  executed.  We 
propose  to  interfere  very  little  with  trusts. 
The  Commissioners  are  to  make  no  statute 
affecting  any  University  or  college  emo- 
lument unless  the  endowment  has  taken 
effect  for  more  than  100  years ;  and 
where  the  trust  has  existed  from  before 
that  period,  they  shall,  tmless  it  has 
ceased  to  be  observed,  or  has  been  varied 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature  pay  regard  to 
the  main  design  of  the  Founder,  wnile  the 
details  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out  may 
be  properly  modified  to  meet  altered  cir- 
cumstances. But  besides  these  two  classes 
of  trust  funds,  there  would  stiU  remain 
a  vast  residue  of  revenue  over  which  they 
would  be  able  to  exercise  control  and  to 
apply  for  such  purposes  as  they  thought 
best.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  property 
the  trusts  of  which  they  cannot,  so  to 
speak,  **  ear-mark,"  or  say  that  it  had 
descended  from  the  Foxmder  for  any  par- 
ticular college — all  we  can  say  is  that 
from  the  first  they  have  been  regarded 
as  designed  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  University.    Where  the  trusts  have 
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not  been  departed  firom,  the  Gbvemment 
propose  to  adhere  to  them;  but  with 
the  other  revenues,  which  had  already 
been  made  subject  to  successive  changes, 
the  Government  consider  that  it  is 
open  to  them  to  deal  with  as  Parliament 
should  think  fit.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  the  legislation  of  1864 
was  commenced  with  a  Bill  containing 
minute  provisions  directing  how  various 
changes  were  to  be  made,  what  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made,  what  principles 
were  to  be  adhered  to,  and  what  kind  of 
machinery  was  to  be  employed ;  but  as 
time  went  on  it  was  found  impossible  to 
settle  all  these  details  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  Commission  was  subse- 
quently appointed.  We  propose  now  to 
begin  at  the  point  where  the  Act  of  1854 
ended.  We  propose  to  provide  by  means 
of  the  present  Bill  that  each  college  in 
the  University  shall  have  an  opportunity 
during  some  18  or  20  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  drawing  up  and 
laying  of  statutes  before  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill, 
and  on  such  statutes  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners  they  shall 
become  law.  After  the  end  of  the  year 
1877,  as  to  such  colleges  as  shall  not 
have  pursued  the  course  provided  by  the 
Bill,  the  Commissioners  will  step  into 
the  places  of  the  Universities  and  the 
Colleges  respectively,  and  they  will  have 
power  to  promulgate  statutes  which  will 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  not  objected  to  by  either 
House  will  become  law.  Under  the  Act 
of  1854  the  power  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners was  checked  by  a  provision  which 
enabled  two-thirds  of  the  voting  power 
in  any  college  to  reject  any  proposal 
which  they  deemed  prejudicial  to  their 
own  particular  college.  Under  the  Bill 
to  which  I  am  now  asking  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Lordships,  this  will  be  al- 
tered by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
proposing  to  apply  the  endowments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  generally.  I 
may  say  that  we  propose  so  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  the  CJommis- 
sioners  as  that  the  wishes  of  the  Uni- 
versity generally  in  reference  to  questions 
affecting  its  revenues  shall  not  be  dis- 
regarded. With  respect  to  the  indi- 
didual  colleges,  we  propose  that  before 
the  Commissioners  proceed  to  deal  with 
questions  affecting  particular  colleges 
such  colleges  shall  have  the  power  to 
nominate  mree  Members  to  sit  with  the 
Commissioners,  in  order  that  while  the 
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reyenues  of  suoli  colleges  shall  be  ap^ed 
to  objects  calculated  to  benefit  the  Uni- 
versity  as  a  whole,  the  interests  of  single 
coUeees  shall  not  be  affected  in  a  manner 
which  could  prove  unduly  injurious. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that  such  a 
scheme  as  this  depends  very  much  upon 
the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed,  and 
I  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  it  further 
until  the  names  are  before  your  Lord- 
ships. I  should  have  preferred  that  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  could  have  laid 
down  the  lines  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  act ;  but  as  an  attempt  in 
that  direction  failed  in  1854,  when  a 
strong  Government  was  backed  by  a 
fierce  enthusiasm  for  reform,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  conspicuous  and  an  egregious 
error  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 
now.  All  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  show 
what  duties  the  Commissioners  will  have 
to  perform.  We  propose  that  in  dealing 
with  the  University  the  Commissioners 
may  make  provision  ^m  time  to  time 
for  affording  further  or  better  instruc- 
tion in  art  or  science;  for  providing 
endowments  for  professorships  or  lec- 
tureships; for  erecting  and  endowing 
professorc^ps  or  lectureships  on  arts  or 
sciences  not  abeady  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  for  providing  new  or  improving 
existing  buildings,  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, and  collections  and  apparatus. 
The  proposal  with  regard  to  the  colleges 
is  somewhat  similar,  and  also  provides 
that  college  revenues  may  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  and  benefit  of  persons 
of  known  ability  and  learning,  who  may 
be  engaged  in  study  or  research  in  the 
realms  of  art  and  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  only  point  in  this  connec- 
tion to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is 
that  referring  to  **  research."  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  mere  duty  of  com- 
municating knowledge  to  others  does  not 
fulfil  all  the  functions  of  an  University, 
and  that  the  best  Universities  in  former 
times  have  been  those  in  which  the  in- 
structors, in  addition  to  imparting  learn- 
ing, were  engaged  in  adding  new  stores 
to  tlie  already  acquired  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  There  are  new  sciences 
which  have  gained  and  others  which  are 
pressing  for  admission  to  the  Universi- 
ties, and  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  alike  of  the  students 
and  of  the  nation  at  larg^  that  such 
sciences  should  have  full  encouragement. 
As  instruments  for  the  culture  of  the 
human  mind  the  classics    will  always 
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retain  a  superior  place ;  but  there  are 
many  minds  on  which  the  influence  of 
the  dassics  falls  with  littie  or  no  effect, 
and  which  are  so  constituted  by  nature 
that  it  is  only  from  the  haider  and 
more  exact  branches  they  can  obtain 
the  development  which  is  necessary 
for  their  perfecting.  In  their  interest 
alone,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences  and  of  the 
sciences  which  rest  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  should  be  fully  encou- 
raged. I  need  not  say  how  far  such 
studies  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Another  consideration  which 
weighs  upon  me  in  urging  the  claims  of 
research  to  a  full  recognition  is  that  in 
recent  times  it  has  suffered  some  detri- 
ment from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
pursued  by  men  who  have  not  possessed 
arms  sufficientiy  robust  to  enable  them 
to  fight  their  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  pursuit  of  research  is 
encouraged  and  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  and  recogpiized  machinery  of  the 
University,  this  state  of  things  will 
cease  —  we  all  know  the  difference 
between  Office  and  Opposition.  What 
I  am  particularly  anxious  for  is  that 
all  branches  of  culture  should  have 
equal  encouragement,  and  should  be 
regarded,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  allies  in 
the  great  and  difficult  task  of  cultivating 
and  developing  the  human  mind.  There 
is  littie  else  with  which  I  need  trouble 
your  Lordships.  The  Universities  have, 
no  doubt,  a  ufficult  task  in  the  present 
age  to  perform,  and  they  need  all  the 
assistance  which  you  can  give  them. 
They  have,  at  a  time  when  every  branch, 
of  human  knowledge  is  progressing  at 
railway  speed,  to  maintain  tiiemselves, 
as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column,  and  not  to  loose  their  precedence 
and  power.  The  Universities  have 
hitherto  united  a  singular  reverence  for 
what  is  past  with  a  willingness  to  admit 
and  recognize  the  value  of  those  gifts  of 
discovery  which  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  them.  They  are  in  some  res- 
pects analogous  to  that  union  of  order 
and  freedom  which  we  politically  look 
upon  as  the  only  security  for  the  stability 
01  any  State.  And  we  feel  in  the 
present  chaos  of  opinion,  at  a  time 
when  beliefs  of  all  kinds  and  on  all 
subjects  appear  to  be  loosening  their 
hold,  it  is  of  especial  value  to  give  every 
facility  to,  and  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  maintaining  in  their  fullest  efficiencyi 
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institutioiis  whicli  combine  those  dispo- 
fiitions  of  mind  on  which  alone  any 
sound  and  progressive  culture  can  rest. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  pre- 
senting the  Bill  of  which  he  moved  the 
First  Beading. 

Bill  for  making  further  provision 
respecting  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  *of  the  Colleges 
therein.  Presented  by  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

Moved, ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  IV" 


The  Duke  op  DEVONSHIRE  obser- 
ved that  the  noble  Marquess  had  con- 
fined his  speech  exclusively  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  but  his  observations 
had,  with  some  modifications,  a  general 
bearing  also  upon  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  trusted  to  hear  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  legislation  in  respect  of  the  lat- 
ter University  during  the  present  year. 
The  announcement  m  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  that  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  the  Universities 
had,  he  might  venture  to  say,  been  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  colleges  already  possessed 
considerable  powers,  but  there  were 
such  difficulties  in  making  use  of  them 
that  without  the  interference,  or  rather 
assistance,  of  Parliament,  it  was  not 
probable  that  anything  effectual  would 
be  done. 

The  Eabl  of  MORLEY  expressed  a 
hope  that  ample  time  would  be  given  to 
their  Lordships  and  to  the  University  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  this  important 
measure.  It  was  most  desirable  that 
noble  Lords  should  have  full  time  for 
communicating  with  those  engaged  in 
academical  teaching. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
agreed  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
to  discuss  at  present  a  measure  of  which 
they  were  only  partially  in  possession.  He 
would  observe,  however,  that  the  whole 
excellence  of  the  proposed  scheme  must 
depend  upon  the  selection  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He  had  every  confidence  that  the  great- 
est care  would  be  taken  to  select  men 
who  would  command  the  confidence  not 
only  of  the  Universities,  but  of  the 
whole  country.  A  short  time  had  passed 
since  the  last  Commission  reported ;  but 

The  Marjuess  of  SalUhury 


of  those  who  sat  upon  that  Commission 
only  two,  he  believed,  were  still  living 
— Lord  Harrowby  and  the  Dean  of 
Wells.  The  Universities  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  Commissioners  for  the 
work  which  they  performed  under  very 
^eat  difficulties,  and  discouragement. 
He  ventured  also  to  say  that  the  Universi- 
ties and  the  country  also  owed  something 
to  the  original  Commission,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member,  and 
which,  under  still  greater  disadvantages, 
first  originated  some  of  those  changes 
which  had  borne  good  fruit  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  produced  great  benefit  to 
the  country.  He  believed  that  whatever 
further  benefits  would  arise  from  the 
present  proposal  would  be  greatly  owing 
to  the  labours  of  those  two  Commis- 
sions. He  fully  concurred  with  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  that 
it  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  any  reforms  which  were  not 
approved  by  the  Universities  themselves. 
Those  who  had  practical  experience 
were  of  course  those  who  would  be  likely 
successfully  to  carry  forward  reforms  in 
these  matters.  But,  looking  to  the  past, 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  it 
was  desirable  that  a  little  external  pres- 
sure should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Universities,  and  that  it  would  not  do  to 
trust  either  the  Universities  or  the  col- 
leges with  the  entire  management  of  the 
reforms,  for  he  believed  they  were  not. 
an  exception  to  the  rule  which  had  been 
found  to  exist  everywhere,  that  hardly 
any  corporation  was  capable  of  entirely 
reforming  itself  without  external  pres- 
sure. He  desired  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Marquess  to  one  other  point. 
It  was,  he  gathered,  by  no  means  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  absorb 
all  the  revenues  of  which  he  spoke  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  no  ^'  idle  Fellow- 
ships," as  the  noble  Marquess  called 
them,  should  hereafter  exist.  Those 
'*  idle  Fellowships  "  might,  he  thought, 
be  a  little  misunderstood.  No  doubt, 
men  who  for  years  past  had  done  no- 
thing for  the  University  and  but  little 
for  the  community  should  yet  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Fellowships  was  a  great 
evil;  but  he  thought  it  would  also  be 
an  evil  if  in  all  cases  the  gaining  of 
a  Fellowship  were  immediately  to  be 
followed  by  a  giving  up  of  himself 
on  the  part  of  the  Fellow  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  or  even  to  a 
residence  in  the  University  and  the  car* 
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iring  on  of  research.  He  thought 
Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
Fellowships  for  a  term  of  years.  They 
aU  knew  that  there  was  scarcely  any  pro- 
fession to  which  the  new  Fellow  could 
devote  himself  in  which,  during  the  first 
few  years,  he  would  not  have  a  struggle 
to  maintfun  himself;  and  greatly  would 
the  value  of  the  prizes  of  the  University 
be  diminished  if  the  youn^  men  who 
obtained  them  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  securing  for  themselves,  at  least, 
for  a  few  years,  the  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  which  awaited  them,  and 
ultimately  of  distinguishingthemselves  in 
those  professions  to  which  they  purposed 
to  devote  their  lives.  In  conclusion,  he 
trusted  that  the  measure  would,  as  it  de- 
served, receive  the  full  attention  of  their 
Lordships  and  the  country,  and  he  could 
not  but  hope  that  the  University  to 
which  he  nad  the  honour  to  belong 
would  be  greatiy  benefited  by  the  pro- 
posals of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Maequess  of  SALTSBUBY,  in  re- 
ply, said  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  most  reverend  Prelate. 
He  hoped  he  should  not  be  thought 
drawing  a  too  minute  distinction  when  he 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  an  '*  idle  Fellow  "  and  an  "  idle 
Fellowship."  An  idle  Fellowship  might 
be  filled  by  a  very  busy  man.  He  did 
not  desire  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
those  who  held  those  Fellowships — all 
he  desired  was  that  in  filling  them  for 
the  future  the  educational  wants  of  the 
University  should  be  first  considered 
before  any  other  claim  was  enter- 
tained. The  Government  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
general  tendency  of  their  views  to  the 
Commissioners,  as  they  should  never 
approve  tieing  them  down,  say,  to  allow- 
ing of  the  existence  of  no  Fellowships 
but  such  as  were  associated  with  Uni- 
versity work.  With  regpect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Devonshire)  they  were  but  following 
precedent  by  dealing  with  one  University 
at  a  time.  The  Oxford  Bill  was  intro- 
duced one  year  (1854),  and  that  affect- 
ing Cambridge  two  years  after.  They 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  follow  prece- 
dent so  far  as  that — all  he  meant  to  say 
was  that  it  was  less  confusing  to  have 
one  Bill  at  a  time  before  Parliament. 
Should  the  present  Bill,  on  examination, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Parliament,  a 
Bill  in  respect  of  Cambridge  University 


would  then  be  introduced.  The  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  next  (the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ley)  had  asked  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill;  but  he  was  sure  the  noble  Earl 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  measure  run 
upon  the  sands  of  July.  His  view,  to 
which  he  supposed  no  Peer  would  be  in- 
clined to  offer  any  opposition,  was  that 
it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  second  read- 
ing for  a  tolerably  early  day,  and  so 
allow  more  time  for  the  Committee — for 
he  imagined  the  Committee  would  take 
more  time  than  the  second  reading.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  take  the  second 
reading  on  that  day  fortnight. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  1*  accord- 
ingly ;  to  be  printed ;  and  to  be  read  2* 
on  Thursday  the  9th  of  March  next  (No. 
16). 

Honse  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrowv 

half -past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  2ith  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— New  Members— Jacob  Bright, 
esquire  (made  Affirmation) ,  for  Manchester; 
Frederick  St.  John  Newdegate  Bame,  e8(^uire 
(*irorw),  for  Suffolk  County  (Eastern  Division). 

Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Committee — 
Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000). 

Select  Gommittbe  —  Turnpike  Acts  Continu- 
ance, appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading — 
Colonial  Marriages  ♦  [87]. 

Second  Reading — Marriages  (Saint  James,  Bux- 
ton) ♦  [79]  ;  Wild  Fowl  Preservation  ♦  [42], 
debate  further  adjourned. 

Third  Reading — United  Parishes  (Scotland)* 
[62],  2JidipM9ed. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 

BILL  {by  Order), 

SEOOIO)    BEADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

l^otion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  James  Hogg,) 

Sib  SYDNEY  WATEELOW  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained   a  clause  giving  the  Home 
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Secretary  power  to  dispense  with  the 
obligation  cast  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  by  the  Metropolitan 
Streets  Improvement  Act,  1872,  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  any  lands  in  the  me- 
tropolis purchased  by  them  for  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes.  He  should,  however,  have  no 
objection  to  the  measure  passing,  pro- 
vided the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
would  consent  to  substitute  other  lands 
for  that  purpose,  if  it  were  inconvenient 
to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  lands 
immediately  in  question  for  the  erection 
of  such  buildings. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Sidney 
Waterlow,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now  *  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sm  JAMES  HOGG  undertook  to  in- 
sert a  clause  in  Committee  in  accordance 
with  the  hon.  Member's  suggestion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed, 

METROPOLITAN  RAHiWAY  BHiL. 

{By  Order.) 

SECOND  READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Sib  EDWAED  WATKIN,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
complained  of  the  unusual  course  taken 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  (Lord  C.  J.  Hamilton),  a 
Director  of  the  Ghreat  Eastern  Bailway 
Company,  in  moving  the  rejection  of  this 
measure  on  its  second  reading.  The 
noble  Lord  had  given  Notice  to  read 
one  portion  only  of  the  Bill — which 
contained  many  other  subjects — that 
day  six  months.  That  portion  was  an 
extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway, 
supported  by  the  Board  of  Works,  from 
High  Street,  Aldgate,  to  the  crossing  of 
the  East  London  Eailw^  on  the  Bow 
Boad.  Tet  the  whole  Bill  was  to  go 
because  the  Great  Eastern  objected  to 
one  small  part  of  it.  He  declined  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  which  the 
House  remitted  to  Select  Committees. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow 


But  he  claimed  the  right  to  be  heard, 
as  a  constitutional  right  for  the  Peti- 
tioners for  this  Bill.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Bill  contrary  to  precedent,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  re^se  to 
read  it  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Edward  JFatkin,) 

Lord  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
said,  this  was  an  "omnibus"  Bill, 
giving  the  Metropolitan  EaUway  Com- 
pany power  to  make  extensions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis ;  but  the 
part  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  was  what  was  called 
' '  the  Whitechapel  extension. ' '  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Committees  had  de- 
clined to  sanction  schemes  by  this  Com- 
pany for  extensions  to  Whitechapel  until 
they  had  fulfilled  their  obligation  to 
complete  the  Inner  Circle ;  and  this  pro- 
posal was  even  more  objectionable  tiban 
the  plan  rejected  in  1874,  because  it  re- 
lated to  an  isolated  single  line  having  no 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  or  any 
other  railway.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  public.  The 
Great  Eastern  Eailway  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  Director,  had  spent 
£4,000,000  in  making  their  new  Liver- 

Sool  Street  Station  and  bringing  their 
ne  on  a  level  with  the  Metropolitan, 
and  yet  if  this  Bill  passed  the  passengers 
who  came  by  the  Ghreat  Eastern  from  all 
parts  of  the  North  would  be  unable 
to  go  East,  and  could  only  travel  to 
the  West  of  London.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  relieve  the  Metropolitan 
Bailway  Company  from  obligations  im- 
posed on  it  by  Parliament,  and  he  there- 
fore moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,) 

Mb.  SAMUDA  remarked  that  the 
Bill  would  not  contribute  to  the  comple- 
tion of  what  was  known  as  the  Inner 
Circle.  It  was  a  line  which  had  no  be- 
ginning and  no  end,  which  came  to  a  dead 
lock  at  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
was  in  no  sense  an  extension  of  an  exist- 
ing railway.    Moreover,  it  was  a  single 
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line.  The  real  object  of  the  promoters 
was  to  occupy  the  ground,  and  to  pre- 
vent other  persons  coming  to  Parliament 
hereafter.  He  should,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  Amendment  moved  by  the  noble 
Lord.  

Mb.  EITCHIE  supported  the  Amend- 
ment because  his  constituents  objected 
to  the  proposal  which  the  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  authorize.  He  protested  against 
the  opponents  of  any  measure  of  this 
kind  being  dragged  year  after  year,  at 
considerable  expense,  before  Parliamen- 
tary Committees  until  their  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  contest  with  a 
wealthy  Company. 

Mb.  GK)ED0N  trusted  the  House 
would  not  throw  out  the  Bill,  because  a 
portion  of  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
Chelsea  and  Fulham. 

Colonel  MAKIN8  said,  that  unless 
it  were  shown  that  this  line  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  that  the  Bill  did  not  mean 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Inner  Circle,  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  BAIEIES  remarked  that  this  was 
an  '*  omnibus"  Bill,  and  opposition  had 
been  offered  with  respect  to  one  only  of 
four  lines  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct. Some  opposition  was  offered 
as  regarded  Whitechapel,  and  it  was 
urged  that  as  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
railway  accommodation  for  East  London, 
the  Circle  ought  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  completed.  In  dealing  with  such  a 
Bill,  however,  the  interests  of  Chelsea 
ought  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  adopt  some  of  these  Bills, 
which  might  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  individual  merits.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  objections  to  the  Bill  besides 
those  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord ;  one 
being  that  the  contractor  was  to  be  paid 
by  a  rent-charge,  which  was  to  have 
precedence  over  all  other  rent-charges 
g^ranted  by  the  Company,  except  those 
granted  to  landowners.  Another  and  a 
Btroneer  objection  was  that  the  Bill 
would  enable  the  Company  to  pay  inte- 
rest—that was  to  say,  in  his  opinion, 
dividends— out  of  capital.  Weighing 
the  arguments  pro  and  eon,,  if  that  clause 
were  abandoned,  and  the  House  might 
do  well  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and 
if  it  were  sent  to  a  strong  Committee,  a 
soiind  condusioa  might  be  arrived  at ; 


but  for  himself  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
Bill  imtil  the  hon.  Member  for  Hythe 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  clause  which 
enabled  the  Company  to  pay  interest  out 
of  capital  should  be  expunged. 

Sib  EDWAED  WATKIN  said,  he 
did  not  think  the  clause  referred  to 
would  enable  the  Company  to  pay  divi- 
dends out  of  capital;  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  do  any  such  thing,  and  a 
similar  power  was  given  to  the  Qre&t 
Eastern  Eailway  in  1872.  The  rent- 
charge  clause  was  such  as  that  enacted 
by  Parliament  in  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict (Hammersmith)  Act  of  1874.  The 
clause  alluded  to  would  be  expunged 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chester.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  rejecting  such  a  Bill  upon 
the  second  reading,  and  the  Amendment 
was  avowedly  in  opposition  to  only  one 
out  of  22  separate  objects. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  125 ;  Noes 
194:  Majority  69. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  jn«^  offior  six  months. 

MARKET  —  BUBBLE    COMPANIES, 
FRAUDULENT  PRACTICES,  &c. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether,  having  regard  to 
recent  disclosures  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
before  a  Committee  of  this  House,  and 
otherwise,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  take  any  steps  to  protect  the 
mvesting  public  against  the  fraudulent 
practices  by  which  prices  in  the  money 
market  are  rigged,  protective  rules  are 
defeated  by  fictitious  allotments  and 
sales,  and  Compsuiies  are  floated  and 
managed  by  professional  promoters 
through  directors  having  little  or  no  real 
stake  in  them  ? 

Mb.  A88HET0N  CE08S :  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  investing  public  will  them- 
selves be  more  carefiu  in  future  than 
they*  have  hitherto  been.  However,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  law  made 
stronger  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  hon.  Member,  and  with  that  view 
I  have  submitted  the  question  to  those 
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most  competent  to  advise  me.  Should 
their  recommendation  be  favourable,  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
troduced. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  eave 
Notice  that  he  would  take  the  earnest 
opportunity  of  proposing  the  following 
Eesolutiou,  which  he  hoped  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government : — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  law 
and  the  criminal  procedure  should  he  adapted  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  forms  of  fraud  now 
prevalent.  The  failure  of  great  limited  com- 
panies and  the  collapse  of  other  financial  enter- 
prises, causing  loss  to  large  numhers  of  the 
public,  should  he  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
inquisition,  as  in  the  case  of  shipwrecks  and 
corrupt  elections,  and  all  persons  found  on  such 
inquiry  to  have  acted  fraudulently  should  be 
prosecuted  by  a  public  authority." 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY— THE  CIVIL 
ASSISTANTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  monk  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  make  any 
alterations  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  Civil  Assistants  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Works  ? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Civil  assistants  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  The  first,  who 
were  entered  before  the  year  1870,  were 
recognized  as  permanent  officers,  and 
were  entitled  to  superannuation.  The 
Government  had  decided  they  could 
make  no  alteration  in  the  status  of  those 
gentlemen.  The  other  class  had  been 
entered  since  1870.  They  were  never 
considered  as  permanent  Civil  servants. 
They  were  not  examined  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  superannuation.  Becently 
they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case  before  the  Commission,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Lyon  Playfair),  and  the  Eeport  made 
was  that  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment did  not  admit  of  their  being  in- 
cluded in  any  general  scheme  for  the 
Civil  Service. 

SUMMARY  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  he  has  considered 
the  Memorial  of  the  Annual   Trades' 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross 


Union  Congress  presented  to  him  by  a 
deputation  on  the  11th  of  November 
last,  praying  an  inquiry  into  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  magis- 
trates and  the  summary  administration 
of  justice;  suggesting  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  as- 
sault, and  urging  the  dear  separation  of 
civil  from  criminal  matters,  and  the  re- 
consideration of  the  whole  subject  of  im- 
prisonment, whether  in  respect  of  un- 
paid costs  or  fines,  or  by  direct  sentences ; 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  imprisonment  of  3,232  persons  in 
1874  for  want  of  sureties;  and,  whether 
he  intends  to  propose  any  inquiry  or 
alteration  of  the  law  as  prayed  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
Memorial  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  being 
able,  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  to 
propose  some  legislation  on  the  subject. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL— MODIFICATION  OF 
THE  CANAL  DUES.— QUESTION. 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  Colonel  Stokes 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  have  signed  the  final 
documents  relatme  to  the  modification 
of  the  Suez  Cansd  dues ;  and,  whether 
that  modification  has  been  approved  by 
the  Khedive,  the  Porte,  and  the  Maritime 
Powers  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE:  I  have  already  informed  the 
House  that  communications  have  been 
going  on  between  Colonel  Stokes  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  subject  mentioned. 
Of  course,  no  modifications  of  the  dues 
of  the  Suez  Canal  that  might  be  agreed 
upon  could  be  adopted  until  they  had 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Khedive,  the  Porte,  and  the  Maritime 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  proceedings  between 
Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress ;  but  as 
Colonel  Stokes  is  expected  soon  to  re- 
turn to  this  country,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject 
at  present. 

AEMY-^TAFF-SEROEANTS  OP 
MILITIA.— QUESTION. 

CoLONBL  NAGHTEN  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,   If  he  will 
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take  into  his  consideration  the  retiring 
pensions  of  the  Staff  Sergeants  of  Militia, 
who,  after  twenty  years'  service,  only  re- 
ceive' the  same  amount  as  Drummers, 
viz.,  five  pence  a-day,  whereas  up  to  the 
year  1852  Sergeants  had  one  shilling 
a-day  on  discharge  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  refer 
that  question  to  the  Oommittee  sitting  on 
Army  Pensions,  so  that  they  might  go 
into  that  question  also,  and  he  hoped  to 
receive  a  report  on  the  subject. 

SPAIN— TONNAGE   DUES.  —  QUESTION. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  K  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  Government  is 
levying  one-third  more  Tonnage  Dues 
on  Goal  arriving  in  English  ships  than 
was  levied  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January 
1876  ;  and,  if,  as  stated  in  reply  to 
protests  by  the  ship  masters,  that  this  is 
done  in  regard  to  a  new  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  England  and  Spain,  to 
ask  if  any  such  Treaty  exists  to  justify 
such  demand  for  additional  Tonnage 
Dues,  and  if  any  new  Treaty  absolves 
Spain  from  granting  to  this  Country  the 
most  favoured  Nation  Clause,  as  it  is 
reported  that  these  additional  Tonnage 
Dues  have  been  demanded  only  from 
cargoes  in  British  ships  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  with 
respect  to  the  last  part  of  the  Question, 
that  there  was  no  new  Treaty  in  ex- 
istence on  the  subject.  There  was  no 
claim  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  treat  Eng- 
land differently  to  any  other  country, 
though  no  doubt  considerable  com- 
plaint had  been  made  by  British  ship- 
owners and  others  with  regard  to  the 
measure  of  the  tonnage  of  coals  and 
other  commodities.  This  had  arisen 
from  the  Spanish  Government  having 
adopted  a  new  style  of  measurement, 
which  they  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
carry  out  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  some  ships  were 
measiured  under  one  erroneous  appli- 
cation of  the  system,  whilst  others  were 
measured  according  to  the  old  Spanish 
system.  These  things  applied  not  only 
to  England,  but  to  other  Powers  also ; 
and  the  Eoreira  Office  had  complained 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  pointmg  out 
the  great  hardship  inflicted  upon  British 
shipowners,  and  the  same  view  had  been 
adopted  by  other  Governments.    There 


was  every  hope  that  these  representa- 
tions would  have  their  effect  upon  the 
Spanish  Gt)vernment. 

POLICE  SUPERANNUATION  —  REPORT 

OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  H.  DRXJMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  When  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Police  Superan- 
nuation may  be  expected ;  and,  whether 
he  intends  to  introduce  any  measure 
dealing  with  the  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  cross,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Committee  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  appointed  last  Session,  but  they 
did  not  conclude  their  labours  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  and  certain  in- 
formation had  to  be  procured  before 
they  could  make  a  satisfactory  Report. 
There  had  been  delay  in  printing  the 
information ;  but  when  it  was  ready  the 
re-appointment  of  the  Committee  would 
be  moved,  and  no  doubt  they  would 
then  make  their  final  Report. 

ARMY— MILITIA  QUARTER-MASTERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  wait  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  had  under 
his  consideration  the  present  retiring 
allowances  granted  to  Militia  ,Quarter- 
masters ;  and  whether  he  can  hold  out 
any  expectation  that  an  improved  scale 
will  be  adopted? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  could  not 
hold  out  any  hope  that  an  improved 
scale  would  be  adopted.  The  reasons 
he  had  to  give  for  that  decision  were  too 
long  to  state  in  answer  to  a  Question ; 
but  he  should  be  happy  to  submit  them 
to  the  hon.  Ghentieman. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

QUESTION. 

LoBD  ERNEST  BRUCE  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
he  will  state  what  are  the  positive  objec- 
tions and  defects  in  the  plan  proposed 
by  himself  last  year  to  amend  the  traffic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park 
Comer;  whether  the  objections  to  these 
alterations  now  prove  to  be  insuperable ; 
and,  whether  therefore  the  proposed  al- 
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terations  may  be  considered  to  be  now 
finally  abandoned ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
any  other  plan  for  improving  the  traffic 
in  that  locdity,  which  is  yearly  increas- 
ing, appears  to  him  to  be  feasible  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX:  Li  answer 
to  the  noble  Lord,  with  every  desire  to 
give  him  every  information  in  my  power, 
I  fear  that  the  ordinary  limits  of  an 
Answer  to  a  Parliamentary  Question 
will  prevent  my  stating  in  detail  the 
objections  which  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Green  Park  Boad  scheme. 
My  noble  Friend  next  asks  whether 
these  objections  were  insuperable,  and 
to  that  I  have  only  to  assure  him  that  if 
I  had  not  believed  those  objections  to  be 
insuperable  I  should  not  of  my  own  un- 
biased judgment  have  relinquished  a 
scheme  which  I  had  myseK  devised  and 
hoped  would  add  to  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  The  third 
paragraph  refers  to  my  future  action  in 
this  matter,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
confessions  of  failure  I  have  so  recently 
made  at  this  Table,  I  do  hope  my  noble 
Priend  wiU  not  expect  or  ask  me  to 
burden  myself  with  any  more  pledges 
respecting  it  at  the  present  time. 

METROPOLIS  —  REPAVINa   THE 
STEEETS.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ERNEST  BRUCE  asked  the 
honourable  and  gallant  Member  for 
Truro,  Whether  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  any  voice  in  the  time  of 
year  selected  for  repaving  the  streets 
of  London ;  and,  consequently,  whether 
it  is  with  their  s£inction  or  au^ority  that 
Pebruary  and  March,  the  two  first  months 
of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
and  repaving  the  whole  of  the  important 
thoroughfare  of  Piccadilly  ? 

Sib  JAMES  HOGG :  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  beg  to  in- 
form him  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  no  voice  in  the  time  of 
year  selected  for  repaving  the  streets  of 
London,  and  consequently  it  is  not  with 
their  sanction  or  authority  that  February 
and  March  have  been  selected  for  re- 
paving a  portion  of  Piccadilly,  not  the 
whole,  as  stated  by  the  noble  Lord.  The 
Board  has  a  power  of  veto  as  regards  the 
closing  of  streets,  and  did  object  in  this 
particular  instance  to  the  entire  closing 
of  Piccadilly,  unless  the  works  were 
postponed  until  the  autumn;  but  the 
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Vestry  having  elected  to  close  only  a 
portion  of  the  street,  leaving  open  a 
thoroughfare,  the  consent  of  tiie  Board 
was  no  longer  necessary. 

COAL-SALE    BY    WEIGHT— LEGISIA- 
TION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  his  promised  Bill  for 
compelling  dealers  in  Coal  to  sell  by 
weight  omy ;  and,  if  so,  at  what  period 
of  the  Session  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  de- 
murred to  the  statement  that  he  had 
promised  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  com- 
pelling the  sale  by  weight  of  coal.  He 
objected  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
last  year,  as  he  changed  it  two  or  three 
times;  and  he  could  only  say,  if  he 
brought  in  a  Bill  this  Session  he  would 
give  it  his  careful  consideration  as  to 
how  far  he  might  be  able  to  support 
it. 


NAVY— NAVAL  CADETS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
any  Report  has  been  made  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  by  the  Director  of  Studies 
at  Greenwich  upon  the  state  of  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Naval  Cadets  of  the 
**  Britannia,"  who  were  appointed  last 
Jime  under  the  revived  system  of  pure 
nomination ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
lay  the  Report  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  the  Re- 
port should  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 


MERCANTILE    MARINE  —  TRAINING 
SmP   SCHOOLS.— QUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he  intends 
to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  his  pro- 
posed contribution  from  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund  ''to  any  school  ship  or 
other  institution  for  training  boys  to  the 
sea  service,"  such  school  ships  or  other 
institutions  as  are  certified  under  the 
Reformatory  Act  or  the  Industrial  School 
Act? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  before  he  asked  Parliament  to 
authorize  grants  to  be  made  out  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund  to  training-ship 
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schools,  he  should  make  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed 
such  grants  should  be  made;  but  he 
might  say  that  his  proposal  would  be  the 
same  as  that  which  he  made  last  year. 
He  did  not  think  such  grants  should  be 
made  for  the  training  of  boys  whose 
training  was  paid  or  contributed  for  by 
other  public  money — that  was  for  any 
boys  committed  by  magistrates  under 
either  the  Beformatory  or  Industrial 
Schools  Acts ;  but  they  might  be  made 
to  Industrial  School  ships  as  well  as 
other  school  ships  which  took  boys  into 
training  who  had  not  been  committed 
by  magistrates. 

LAND  TENURE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  asked  the  hon- 
ourable andleamed  Member  for  Limerick, 
K  he  proposes  to  take  any  steps  to  induce 
the  Government  to  give,  for  the  Second 
Beading  of  the  Land  Tenure  (Ireland) 
Bill,  a  day  upon  which  its  provisions 
can  be  fully  discussed,  with  the  natural 
conclusion  of  a  division  upon  the  main 
Question  ? 

Mb.  butt,  in  reply,  said,  that  having 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  ballot, 
he  had  been  able  to  fix  the  second  read- 
ing for  Wednesday,  March  29.  He  was 
disposed  to  answer  the  Question  by  ask- 
ing another.  What  steps  did  the  hon. 
Member  think  he  shoidd  take  ?  To  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  to  give  up  a  Govern- 
ment day  was  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  made  without  the  strongest  reason. 

POOR  LAW  EXPENDITURE  (SCOTLAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTER  asked  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, If  it  is  true  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  has 
risen  from  £680,000  m  1862  to  £794,000 
in  1875,  although  the  number  of  paupers 
has  decreased  during  that  period  m)m 
126,000  to  105,000;  if  the  expense  of 
management,  which  was £85, 000  in  1866, 
was  £116,000  in  1875;  and,  if  he  has 
any  measure  in  contemplation  for  alter- 
ing the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  its  becoming  increasingly 
burdensome  to  the  ratepayers  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  true  that  the  Poor  Law  expen- 
diture in  Scotlandhadrisen  from  £680, 000 
in  1862  to  £794,000  in  1875,  and  that  the 


number  of  paupers  had  decreased  in  the 
same  period  from  126,000  to  105,000. 
But  it  was  also  true  that  the  expendi- 
ture, which  was  £821,000  in  1869,  had 
now  fallen  to  £794,000.  Again,  the  poor 
rate,  which  in  1862  was  at  the  rate  of 
£4  1 3#.  per  cent  of  the  value  of  rate- 
able property,  was  now  only  £3  19«., 
the  rate  per  pound  having  fallen  at  the 
same  dates  from  lid,  to  d^d.  In  regard 
to  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, it  was  strictly  true  that  it  had  in- 
creased from£85,000  in  1866  to£ll6,000 
in  1875,  while  the  number  of  paupers 
had  diminished  between  those  dates. 
But  any  one  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  must  know  that  if  there  was 
any  connection  between  the  number  of 
paupers  and  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, it  was  this — that  the  more  com- 
plete— and  therefore  the  more  costly — 
the  management  was,  the  smaller  would 
be  the  number  of  paupers,  inasmuch  as 
the  probability  of  detecting  cases  of 
spurious  poverty  was  increased  where 
inspection  was  thorough.  It  mi^ht  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  per- 
centage of  expense  of  * 'management" 
on  the  total  Poor  Law  expenditure— ex- 
cluding medical  relief  and  building — 
amounted  in  Scotland  to  £16,  while  in 
England  it  rose  to  £26,  and  in  Ireland 
to  £32.  But  while  he  coidd  not  admit 
that  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  was  becoming 
**  increasingly  burdensome  to  the  rate- 
payers," there  were  some  matters  con- 
nected with  its  administration  which 
seemed  to  call  for  amendment,  and  it 
was  probable  that  a  Bill  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  introduced  during  the 
present  Session  if  the  state  of  Public 
Business  should  permit. 

INTESTATES  (SCOTLAND)  ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Whether  he  will  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  extend  to  the  estates  (not 
exceeding  £150)  of  deceased  persons  who 
have  left  a  will  the  same  privileges  as 
conferred  by  the  Intestates  Act  of  last 
Session  on  the  estates,  of  a  similar 
amount,  of  deceased  persons  who  have 
left  no  will  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Act  of  last  Session  to  which  the* 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
waspassed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to 
Scotland  the  same  privileges  as  were  con- 
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commence  the  warfare.  Both  sides  had 
been  living  in  glass-houses,  but  who 
had  been  throwing  the  stones?  He 
ventured  to  say  that  no  stone  had  been 
thrown  from,  his  side  of  the  House,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  reply  to  some  charge 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House.  [**  Oh,  oh ! "]  He 
did  not  expect  hon.  Members  opposite  to 
agree  with  him,  or  anything  that  he 
said  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
confidently  appeal  to  the  House  to  call 
to  their  recollection  the  speeches  made 
during  the  former  discussion,  whether 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  attack  on 
the  acts  of  the  Government  was  made, 
or  whether  there  was  not  rather  an 
endeavour  to    discuss  the  question  of 

Principle  involved  in  the  Eesolution. 
'hey  should  recollect  that  on  that  occa- 
sion the  remark  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  was  not  calculated 
to  lead  to  a  calm  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion— when  he  compared  those  who  sat 
on  the  Opposition  benches  to  Satan  by 
saying  it  was  a  case  of  Satan  rebuking 
Sin,  at  the  same  time  adding  there  was 
nothing  he  deprecated  more  than  poli- 
tical tu  quoques.  With  reference  to  the 
second  Circular,  he  did  not  intend  to  deal 
at  length  with  the  law  of  the  question, 
although  he  had  something  to  say  with 
reference  to  it.  With  regard  to  this 
matter  there  were  three  principles  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
guidance  of  the  House — two  had  been 
generally  admitted,  but  the  third  had 
been  subjected  to  some  contest.  The 
first  was,  that  British  ships  of  war  were 
intended  in  general  for  the  reception  on 
board  of  those  persons  only  who  were 
in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  or  whose 
presence  was  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  enterprizes  on  which  the  vessels 
were  engaged.  The  second  was,  that  a 
British  ship  of  war,  even  in  foreign 
waters,  was  subject  to  British  law  alone, 
and  that  the  foreign  local  jurisdiction 
no  more  prevailed  on  board  such  a  ves- 
sel than  it  did  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
third  principle  was,  that  a  British  ship 
was  not  justified,  when  admitted  into  the 
foreign  waters  of  a  friendly  State,  in 
using  her  immunity  from  local  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  inciting,  or  pro- 
curing, or  inducing  a  breach  of  the  local 
laws  of  that  country,  and  that  the  coun- 
try so  offending  would,  according  to  the 
comity  of  nations,  justly  be  called  to 
account  by  the  injured  foreign  State. 

Mr.  Sertchell 


The  first  and  third  of  these  principles 
were  generally  admitted;  the  second 
iiad  been  to  some  extent  impugned.  He 
could  not  quite  gather  whether  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  disagreed  with  the 
second  proposition  or  not ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  suggest  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  law.  In 
enforcing  his  views,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman insisted  that  it  was  shown  not  to 
be  so,  inasmuch  as  a  British  man-of-war 
was  subject  to  Customs  and  quarantine 
regulations.  These,  however,  were  things 
outside  the  ship,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  prevailing  on  board.  The 
Attorney  General  had  said  that  if  a 
British  ship  of  war  were  British  soil  we 
must  carry  out  the  doctrine  to  its  legal 
consequences.  Admitting  this,  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  we  were  bound  to  admit 
all  slaves,  deserters,  and  murderers  who 
chose  to  come  on  board.  Her  Majesty's 
arsenal  at  Woolwich  was  British  soil ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  policemen  would 
exclude  m£iny  people  if  they  endeavoured 
to  enter.  It  was  not  because  the 
right  claimed  might  be  unreasonably 
exercised  that  the  right  did  not  exist. 
He  denied  that  the  comity  of  nations 
required,  imder  all  circumstances  and  in 
every  case,  that  a  person  breaking  the 
local  law  should  be  put  off  the  ship; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who 
said  the  second  Circular  was  good  law, 
admitted  it,  inasmuch  as  where  life  was 
in  peril  they  justified  a  defiance  of  the 
local  law;  but  by  what  authority  was 
it  to  be  limited  to  the  single  case  of 
danger  to  human  life?  He  asserted 
that  the  danger  to  human  life  which 

i'ustified  them  in  refusing  to  obey  a 
ocal  law  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  they  were  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  second  Circular,  therefore,  leaned 
more  to  slavery  than  it  need;  it  did 
more  than  International  Law  compelled 
us  to  do,  and  so  did  more  than  it  ought 
to  do.  Why  were  the  commanders  of 
Queen's  ships  to  defy  the  local  law  in 
the  case  of  danger  to  hum£in  life  ?  Be- 
cause the  comity  of  nations  never  com- 
pelled them  to  enforce  a  law  which 
would  shock  the  national  conscience,  and 
to  restore  and  surrender  when  the  effect 
of  restoration  and  surrender  would  be  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  humanity.  This 
was  an  intelligible  principle ;  and  if  the 
Circular,  as  it  did,  accepted  the  princi* 
pie,  ought  it  to  remain  in  its  present 
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form,  prohibiting  the  reception  and  pro- 
tection of  slaves  in  cases  where  under 
the  comity  of  nations  there  was  no  ob- 
ligation upon  us  to  do  so  ?  It  was  not 
possible  to  specify  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  same  principle  would  require  us  to 
interfere;  but  the  matter  might  safely 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our  navsd 
officers  in  each  particular  case.  Expe- 
rience did  not  bear  out  the  statement 
that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  such 
a  matter.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  had  not 
arisen ;  but  when  they  considered  on  the 
one  hand  that  an  officer  would  have  a 
natural  disinclination  to  encumber  his 
ship  with  those  who  were  unnecessary  to 
its  service,  and  on  the  other  that  he 
would  be  keenly  sensitive  to  outrage 
and  wrong,  they  might  safely  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  their  naval  offi- 
cers. But  if  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  issue  instructions,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  proper  course  would  have  been 
to  have  considered  the  whole  question 
and  reviewed  the  whole  law  on  the  sub- 
ject.  This  Circular  established  a  direct 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  and  political  refugees.  If  a 
political  refugee  came  on  board  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  orders  were  to 
remove  him  to  a  convenient  place  of 
safety;  but  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
slave  they  were  to  send  him  back,  not 
to  a  place  of  safety,  but  to  a  place  of 
danger.  Where  was  the  principle  of 
International  Law  which  said  that  the 
comity  of  nations  compelled  them  to  do 
the  one  and  to  refuse  the  other  ?  This 
Circular  did  not  deal  with  the  case  in  a 
complete  manner,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  he  asserted  that  its  principles 
had  been  largely  created  by  the  action  of 
England  herself,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  slow,  even  although  there  might 
be  danger,  in  asserting  propositions 
which  she  believed  to  be  right  and  just. 
Was  England  now  to  be  no  longer  in 
the  van  in  procuring  the  acquiescence  of 
other  nations  to  beneficent  principles  of 
International  Law  ?  International  Law 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  transitory  in  its 
nature,  and  principles  which  might  hold 
when  most  nations  were  slaveholders 
became  inapplicable  when  slavery  was 
skidking  in  the  remoter  comers  of  the 
earth,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind  were 
outraged  by  such  a  traffic,  England  had 


sometimes  been  accused  of  a  selfish  po- 
licy in  dealing  with  foreign  States ;  but 
now  when  she  had  no  selfish  ends  to 
serve,  but  was  acting  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  was  she  to  be  more  slow  to 
act  than  she  had  been  heretofore  ?  He 
agreed  that  we  ought  not  to  bully  the 
weak  and  truckle  to  the  strong;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  for 
fear  of  such  a  charge,  be  a&aid  of 
doing  what  was  right,  and  there  was  not 
a  civilized  Power  which  would  not  ac- 
cept the  position  we  might  lay  down  on 
this  question.  The  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  put  forward  the 
logical  proposition  that  these  matters 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our 
naval  officers ;  whereas  the  Government, 
in  place  of  acceding  to  that  proposal, 
offered  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a 
Eoyal  Commission.  If  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  this  subject  were  to  refer 
it  to  a  Boyal  Commission,  why,  when  it 
was  before  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  November  last,  did  not  that  course 
suggest  itself  to  them,  and  why  was  that 
suggestion  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  ?  Had  the  sub- 
ject been  referred  to  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion then,  the  Commission  might  have 
reported  by  this  time,  and  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  instead  of  having  to 
propose  that  that  course  should  be  taken 
at  this  late  hour,  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  announce  a  policy.  What 
was  the  Commission  to  do  ?  It  was  to 
inquire  into  the  instructions  that  had 
been  issued  to  our  naval  officers  and  into 
our  international  obligations;  but  surely 
these  were  matters  with  which  they 
might  have  made  themselves  fully  ac- 
quainted during  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The 
third  subject  into  which  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  inquire  was  how  other  na- 
tions had  acted  in  reference  to  their 
national  ships  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  want  to  know  how 
other  nations  had  acted.  Supposing 
other  nations  had  acted  as  it  was  desired 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  act, 
we  should  then  have  the  humiliation  of 
finding  that  we  had  been  waiting  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  instead  of  forming 
our  own  on  the  subject;  and  if,  on  the 
contarary,  other  nations  had  acted  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  not  desirable 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
act,  were  the  latter  going  to  follow  their 
bti4  example  ?    But  a  far  graver  objec- 
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f  erred  on  the  children  of  intestates  in  Eng- 
land by  tho  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
1873.  At  the  time  when  the  Scotch  Act 
was  in  contemplation,  he  considered  care- 
fully whether  it  could  be  extended  to  the 
case  of  small  testate  successions ;  but  he 
found  that  such  extension  involved  con- 
siderable practical  difficulties,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  recording  of  the 
will,  and  accordingly  he  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  terms  of  the  English  Act,  except 
to  increase  the  amount  from  £100  to 
£150.  He  should  be  very  glad,  if  the 
practical  difficulties  to  which  he  had  re- 
lerred  could  be  obviated,  to  see  the  pri- 
vileges which  had  been  accorded  to  in- 
testate successions  extended  to  testate  ; 
but  probably  the  matter  had  better  be 
dealt  with  in  a  Bill  affecting  the  whole 
United  Kingdom. 

RECEPTION  OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  MAEK  STEWART  asked  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford,  Whether  it 
was  intentional  on  his  part  or  by  inad- 
vertence that  the  second  Eesolution 
which  appeared  in  his  name  in  the 
Notices  of  Motion  on  Tuesday  morning 
was  not  the  same  as  the  substantive 
Motion  submitted  by  him  to  the  House 
on  Tuesday  evening,  £ind  whether  any 
Notice  was  given  by  him  of  his  intention 
to  withdraw  the  second  Besolution  ? 

Mr.  WHITBEEAD  :  Sir,  tho  Notice 
which  I  gave  consisted  of  two  portions, 
one  a  Besolution  and  the  other  for  an 
Address  to  the  Crown.  The  Besolution 
will  have  to  be  submitted  first  according 
to  the  usual  practice.  It  was  not  in- 
tended upon  my  part,  but  by  some  acci- 
dent that  the  second  portion  of  my  Motion 
for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  did  not 
appear  in  the  first  Paper  issued  for  to- 
day ;  but  the  hon.  Member  will  see  that 
in  the  amended  Paper  the  full  Motion 
is  properly  stated. 

VIVISECTION— REPORT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stansfeld, 

Me.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said,  the 
Beport  of  the  Vivisection  Commission 
should  be  laid  before  the  House  after 
it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Queen. 
There  had  been  some  delay,  for  which 
he  could  not  account,  in  the  printing  of 

The  Lord  Advocate 


the  book,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  one  or  two 
copies  for  his  own  use.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  Beport  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 


RECEPTION  OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES— 
THE  CIRCULARS. 

BESOLimONS.      ADJOUBNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 

Debate    on    Amendment    proposed    to 

Question  [22nd  February], 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  Slave 
once  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
Flag  should  he  treated  while  on  hoard  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  as  if  he  were  free,  and 
should  not  he  removed  from  or  ordered  to  leave 
the  ship  on  the  ground  of  slavery,*' — [Mr. 
Whitbread.) 

And  which  Amendment  was. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  House "  to  tho 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the  right 
of  personal  liherty,  it  is  desirable  to  await  fur- 
ther information  from  the  Report  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  both  as  to  the  instructions  from 
time  to  time  issued  to  British  naval  officers,  the 
international  obligations  of  this  Country,  and 
the  attitude  of  other  States  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of 
national  ships," — (Jfr.  Sanbury^) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  regretted  that 
the  heat  of  Party  feeling  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  discussion  on  the  first 
night  by  some  of  the  Conservative  Mem- 
bers. If  the  attacks  made  on  the  late 
Government  were  calculated  merely  to 
inflict  a  Party  wound  he  should  be  con- 
tent to  pass  them  by  and  to  confine  his 
observations  exclusively  to  the  question 
before  the  House ;  but  inasmuch  as  those 
attacks  had  a  tendency  to  obscure  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  to  unduly 
affect  the  judgment  of  Members  upon 
it,  he  thought  it  necessary  briefly  to 
deal  with  that  subject.  The  first  matter 
dealt  with  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  and  other  speakers  on  the  same 
side,  and  which,  indeed,  formed  the 
staple  of  their  speeches,  was  an  attack 
on  the  late  Liberal  Ministry  for  the 
Slave  Act  passed  by  them  in  1873.  He 
knew  not  when  it  was  Her  Majesty's 
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Gbvemment  discovered  that  that  Act 
was  of  the  character  now  attributed  to 
it.  They  had  the  question  of  slavery 
under  their  consideration  in  September 
last,  and  if  the  Act  had  any  bearing  on 
the  matter  it  was  to  be  presumed  they 
had  looked  into  it ;  yet  it  was  not  until 
Tuesday  evening  that  any  allusion  had 
been  made  to  it  by  the  Government  or  their 
supporters.  However,  he  maintained 
that  the  Act  of  1873,  were  it  politic  or 
impolitic,  had  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  question  which  arose  on  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford. 
That  question  had  reference  to  the  per- 
sons of  fugitive  slaves  who  had  been 
received  on  board  British  ships  and 
wore  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag;  but  the  Act  of  1873  dealt  not  with 
fugitive  slaves,  but  with  the  slave  trade. 
It  was  a  law  enacted  by  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  arrange- 
ments made  by  Treaties  with  various 
States  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade;  and  the  obligation  of  returning 
slaves  applied  only  to  a  case  where  the 
captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  had 
seized  a  ship  containing  slaves,  either 
on  the  high  seas  or  in  territorial  waters. 
In  such  a  case,  according  to  the  Treaties, 
the  captain  was  not  allowed  to  judge 
whether  the  ship  seized  was  a  lawful 
prize  or  not,  but  must  submit  that  ques- 
tion to  a  Maritime  Court,  which  would 
decide  whether  or  not  he  had  a  right  to 
make  the  seizure.  If  the  Court  decided 
that  the  capture  was  lawful  the  vessel 
was  forfeited ;  if  the  decision,  however, 
were  that  the  seizure  had  been  made  in 
defiance  of  law,  the  ship  and  the  slaves 
it  might  contain  would  be  restored  to 
the  owners  under  the  order  of  the  Court, 
because  the  Treaties  under  which  Great 
Britain  was  enabled  to  take  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
compelled  her  to  make  that  restoration. 
Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  deal 
with  the  slave  trade  in  that  way,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  seizure  of  a  ship  and 
the  restoration  of  slaves  under  such  cir- 
cumstances had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion— namely,  the  presence  of  a  fugitive 
slave  on  board  a  British  ship  and  the 
obligation  of  the  captain  to  deliver  him 
up.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
said  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
maintain  the  law  which  their  Liberal 
predecessors  had  passed.  He  (Mr. 
JEerschell)  was  sorry  to  hear  that  if  the 

Mr.  Henchell 


law  were  a  bad  one ;  and,  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member,  looked  to  the  present 
Government,  if  they  found  that  mis- 
chievous laws  had  been  passed,  to  en- 
deavour to  remedy  them ;  but  he  denied 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  1873 
was  in  any  sense  a  maintenance  of  the 
principle  of  the  second  Circular  or  in 
opposition  to  the  Besolution  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford.  The 
next  ground  of  attack  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  compelled  to  issue  Circu- 
lars because  they  were  hampered  by  the 
acts  of  their  predecessors ;  but  they  said 
that  they  had  leaned  more  to  freedom 
than  their  predecessors  had  done,  and 
had  endeavoiyed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
slavery.  To  what  did  language  of  that 
sort  refer?  Did  it  refer  to  the  first 
Slave  Circular?  He,  for  one,  should 
have  been  quite  willing  not  to  say  a 
single  word  about  that  Circular.  B^s 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Mr.  Hanbury)  said  he  should  be  sur- 
prised if  any  Member  of  the  House, 
assuming  the  part  of  the  vulture,  should 
dig  the  first  Circular  from  its  grave. 
He  had,  however,  to  submit  to  that  sur- 
prise, which  must  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased when  he  found  the  vulture  taking 
the  shape  of  the  Attorney  General. 
That  Circular,  he  (Mr.  Herschell)  con- 
tended, contained  harder  and  more 
rigorous  provisions  against  the  slave 
than  any  previous  instructions  issued  to 
naval  officers,  and  it  also  contained  pro- 
visions that  were  erroneous  and  not  jus- 
tified by  International  Law.  The  second 
Circular  was  issued  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  first,  but,  as  far  as  there 
was  any  credit  to  be  attached  to  it,  he 
denied  that  it  was  issued  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  at  all ;  it  was  issued  by 
the  nation.  It  was  issued  because  of  the 
indignation  felt  by  the  people  of  England 
at  the  first  Circular,  which  they  regarded 
as  an  abandonment  of  British  rights 
and  an  outrage  on  some  of  their  most 
cherished  principles.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  these  remarks  by  way  of 
attack  on  the  Government  for  having 
issued  the  first  Circular,  because  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  did  how  sound  the 
Attorney  General  was  generally  on  points 
of  law,  and  he  would  not  lift  his  voice 
and  say  one  word  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  acted  on  the  learned 
Attorney  General's  opinion,  but  he  was 
meeting  the  attacks  that  had  been  made 
upon  liberal  Members.     They  did  not 
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commence  the  warfare.  Both  sides  had 
been  living  in  glass-houses,  but  who 
had  been  throwing  the  stones?  He 
ventured  to  say  that  no  stone  had  been 
thrown  &om  his  side  of  the  House,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  reply  to  some  charge 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  f"  Oh,  oh ! "]  He 
did  not  expect  hon.  Members  opposite  to 
agree  with  him,  or  anything  that  he 
said ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
confidently  appeal  to  the  House  to  call 
to  their  recollection  the  speeches  made 
during  the  former  discussion,  whether 
an3rthing  in  the  nature  of  an  attack  on 
the  acts  of  the  Government  was  made, 
or  whether  there  was  not  rather  an 
endeavour  to  discuss  the  question-  of 
principle  involved  in  the  Resolution. 
They  should  recollect  that  on  that  occa- 
sion the  remark  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  was  not  calculated 
to  lead  to  a  calm  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion— when  he  compared  those  who  sat 
on  the  Opposition  benches  to  Satan  by 
saying  it  was  a  case  of  Satan  rebuking 
Sin,  at  the  same  time  adding  there  was 
nothing  he  deprecated  more  than  poli- 
tical tu  qttoques.  With  reference  to  the 
second  Circular,  he  did  not  intend  to  deal 
at  length  with  the  law  of  the  question, 
although  he  had  something  to  say  with 
reference  to  it.  With  regard  to  this 
matter  there  were  three  principles  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
guidance  of  the  House — two  had  been 
generally  admitted,  but  the  third  had 
been  subjected  to  some  contest.  The 
first  was,  that  British  ships  of  war  were 
intended  in  general  for  the  reception  on 
board  of  those  persons  only  who  were 
in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  or  whose 
presence  was  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  enterprizes  on  which  the  vessels 
were  engaged.  The  second  was,  that  a 
British  ship  of  war,  even  in  foreign 
waters,  was  subject  to  British  law  alone, 
and  that  the  foreign  local  jurisdiction 
no  more  prevailed  on  board  such  a  ves- 
sel than  it  did  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
third  principle  was,  that  a  British  ship 
was  not  justified,  when  admitted  into  the 
foreign  waters  of  a  friendly  State,  in 
using  her  immunity  from  local  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  inciting,  or  pro- 
curing, or  inducing  a  breach  of  the  local 
laws  of  that  country,  and  that  the  coun- 
try so  offending  would,  according  to  the 
comity  of  nations,  justly  be  called  to 
account  by  the  injured  foreign  State. 

Mr.  Menchell 


The  first  and  third  of  these  principles 
were  generally  admitted;  the  second 
iiad  been  to  some  extent  impugned.  He 
could  not  quite  gather  whether  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  disagreed  with  the 
second  proposition  or  not ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  seemed  to  suggest  l^t 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  law.  In 
enforcing  his  views,  the  right  hon.  Oen- 
tieman  insisted  that  it  was  shown  not  to 
be  so,  inasmuch  as  a  British  man-of-war 
was  subject  to  Customs  and  quarantine 
regulations.  These,  however,  were  things 
outside  the  ship,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  prevailing  on  board.  The 
Attorney  General  had  said  that  if  a 
British  ship  of  war  were  British  soil  we 
must  carry  out  the  doctrine  to  its  legal 
consequences.  Admitting  this,  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  we  were  bound  to  admit 
all  slaves,  deserters,  and  murderers  who 
chose  to  come  on  board.  Her  Majesty's 
arsenal  at  Woolwich  was  British  soil ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  policemen  would 
exclude  many  people  if  they  endeavoured 
to  enter.  It  was  not  because  the 
right  claimed  might  be  unreasonably 
exercised  that  the  right  did  not  exist. 
He  denied  that  the  comity  of  nations 
required,  under  all  circumstances  and  in 
every  case,  that  a  person  breaking  the 
local  law  should  be  put  off  the  ship; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who 
said  the  second  Circular  was  good  law, 
admitted  it,  inasmuch  as  where  life  was 
in  penl  they  justified  a  defiance  of  the 
local  law;  but  by  what  authority  was 
it  to  be  limited  to  the  single  case  of 
danger  to  human  life?  He  asserted 
that  the  danger  to  human  life  which 

i'ustified  them  in  refusing  to  obey  a 
ocal  law  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  they  were  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  second  Circular,  therefore,  leaned 
more  to  slavery  than  it  need;  it  did 
more  than  International  Law  compelled 
us  to  do,  and  so  did  more  than  it  ought 
to  do.  Why  were  the  commanders  of 
Queen's  ships  to  defy  the  local  law  in 
the  case  of  danger  to  human  life  ?  Be- 
cause the  comity  of  nations  never  com- 
pelled them  to  enforce  a  law  which 
would  shock  the  national  conscience,  and 
to  restore  and  surrender  when  the  effect 
of  restoration  and  surrender  would  be  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  humanity.  This 
was  an  intelligible  principle ;  and  if  the 
Circular,  as  it  did,  accepted  the  princi- 
ple, ought  it  to  remain  in  its  present 
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form,  prohibiting  the  reception  and  pro- 
tection of  slaves  in  cases  where  under 
the  comity  of  nations  there  was  no  ob- 
ligation upon  us  to  do  so  ?  It  was  not 
possible  to  n>ecify  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  same  principle  would  require  us  to 
interfere;  but  the  matter  might  safely 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our  navd. 
officers  in  each  particular  case.  Expe- 
rience did  not  bear  out  the  statement 
that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  such 
a  matter.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  had  not 
arisen ;  but  when  they  considered  on  the 
one  hand  that  an  officer  would  have  a 
natural  disinclination  to  encumber  his 
ship  with  those  who  were  imnecessary  to 
its  service,  and  on  the  other  that  he 
would  be  keenly  sensitive  to  outrage 
and  wrong,  they  might  safely  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  their  naval  offi- 
cers. But  if  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  issue  instructions,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  proper  course  would  have  been 
to  have  considered  the  whole  question 
and  reviewed  the  whole  law  on  Ihe  sub- 
ject. This  Circular  established  a  direct 
difPerence  between  the  treatment  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  and  political  refugees.  If  a 
political  refugee  came  on  board  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  orders  were  to 
remove  him  to  a  convenient  place  of 
safety;  but  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
slave  they  were  to  send  him  back,  not 
to  a  place  of  safety,  but  to  a  place  of 
danger.  Where  was  the  principle  of 
International  Law  which  said  that  the 
comity  of  nations  compelled  them  to  do 
the  one  and  to  refuse  the  other  ?  This 
Circular  did  not  deal  with  the  case  in  a 
complete  manner,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  he  asserted  that  its  principles 
had  been  largely  created  by  the  action  of 
England  herself,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  slow,  even  although  there  might 
be  danger,  in  asserting  propositions 
which  she  believed  to  be  right  and  just. 
Was  England  now  to  be  no  longer  in 
the  van  in  procuring  the  acquiescence  of 
other  nations  to  beneficent  principles  of 
International  Law  ?  International  Law 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  transitory  in  its 
nature,  and  principles  which  might  hold 
when  most  nations  were  slaveholders 
became  inapplicable  when  slavery  was 
skidking  in  the  remoter  comers  of  the 
earth,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind  were 
outraged  by  such  a  traffic,  England  had 


sometimes  been  accused  of  a  selfish  po- 
licy in  dealing  with  foreign  States ;  out 
now  when  she  had  no  selfish  ends  to 
serve,  but  was  acting  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  was  she  to  be  more  slow  to 
act  than  she  had  been  heretofore  ?  He 
agreed  that  we  ought  not  to  bully  the 
weak  and  truckle  to  the  strong;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  for 
fear  of  such  a  charge,  be  afraid  of 
doing  what  was  right,  and  there  was  not 
a  civilized  Power  which  would  not  ac- 
cept the  position  we  might  lay  down  on 
this  question.  The  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  put  forward  the 
logical  proposition  that  these  matters 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our 
naval  officers ;  whereas  the  Government, 
in  place  of  acceding  to  that  proposal, 
offered  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a 
Eoyal  Commission.  If  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  this  subject  were  to  refer 
it  to  a  Eoyal  Commission,  why,  when  it 
was  before  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  November  last,  did  not  that  course 
suggest  itself  to  them,  and  why  was  that 
suggestion  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  ?  Had  the  sub- 
ject been  referred  to  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion then,  the  Commission  might  have 
reported  by  this  time,  and  Her  Majes- 
ty s  Government,  instead  of  having  to 
propose  that  that  course  should  be  taken 
at  Ihis  late  hour,  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  announce  a  policy.  What 
was  the  Commission  to  do  ?  It  was  to 
inquire  into  the  instructions  that  had 
been  issued  to  our  naval  officers  and  into 
our  international  obligations;  but  surely 
these  were  matters  with  which  they 
might  have  made  themselves  fully  ac- 
quainted during  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The 
third  subject  into  which  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  inquire  was  how  other  na- 
tions had  acted  in  reference  to  their 
national  ships  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  want  to  know  how 
other  nations  had  acted.  Supposing 
other  nations  had  acted  as  it  was  desired 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  act, 
we  should  then  have  the  humiliation  of 
finding  that  we  had  been  waiting  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  instead  of  forming 
our  own  on  the  subject;  and  if,  on  the 
conlarary,  other  nations  had  acted  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  not  desirable 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
act,  were  the  latter  going  to  follow  their 
bti4  example  ?    But  a  far  graver  objec- 
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tion  to  the  appointment  of  this  Commis- 
sion was  the  danger  that  might  result 
from  it.  In  the  event  of  the  Commis- 
sion taking  a  narrower  view  of  this  ques- 
tion than  Her  Majesty's  Government  did, 
foreign  nations  to  whom  we  made  repre- 
sentations on  this  subject  would  point  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  say 
that  their  views  were  in  accordance  with 
it ;  and  when  our  Government  said — 
"  Oh,  but  our  Lord  Chancellor  says  so 
and  so,"  they  would  say — "  You  were 
not  content  to  rely  upon  your  Lord 
Chancellor's  judgment.  You  referred 
the  question  to  your  Royal  Commission, 
and  they  have  reported  against  his  opi- 
nion." A  reply  such  as  that  would  place 
the  country  in  a  position  of  considerable 
embarrassment ;  and,  therefore,  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission  woidd  be  fraught  with  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  and  might  land  us  in 
an  infinitely  worse  position  than  we  now 
occupied.  This  question  was  of  an  im- 
portance that  raised  it  far  above  all 
Party  considerations,  and  every  Member 
in  that  House  should  do  his  utmost  to 
bring  about  the  best  possible  solution  of 
this  problem.  There  were  two  alterna- 
tives before  the  House.  The  Resolution 
of  thehon.  Member  for  Tamworth  (Mr. 
Hanbury)  confessed  to  a  state  of  mind 
doubtful  and  hesitating ;  it  necessitated 
delay  and  involved  risk ;  and  if  they 
adopted  it,  whatever  they  might  say  to 
the  contrary,  foreign  nations  would 
think,  what  he  believed  to  be  utterly 
false,  that  the  mind  of  England  was  not 
made  up  upon  the  slave  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  asked  to  vote 
for  a  Motion  which  contravened  no  sta- 
tute, violated  no  Treaty  obligations,  in- 
fringed no' rule  of  International  Law,  but 
which  embodied  principles  for  the  sake 
of  which  England  had  made  costly  sacri- 
fices, and  would  be  willing,  with  un- 
grudging hand,  to  make  them  again — 
principles  which  were  as  dear  to  her  to- 
day, aye  dearer,  than  ever  they  were  in 
times  gone  by. 

Mr.  G0R8T  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford,  and  some  of  his  supporters, 
had  appealed  to  the  independents  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  and  had 
asked  them  to  accept  blindly  an  abstract 
Resolution  without  considering  by  whom 
it  was  proposed.  He  himself  thought 
that  the  passing  of  such  a  Resolution 
would  be  a  censure  on  the  Government ; 
but  since  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 

Mr,  Jlerschell 


there  had  been  a  change  of  front  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the 
Opposition.  Assuming,  as  they  properly 
did,  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  be  rejected,  they  now  asked 
the  House  to  assent  to  the  new  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  that  the  Circular  should  be 
rescinded.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a 
Motion  of  that  kind  involved  censure 
upon  the  Government.  It  would  be 
rational  before  they  censured  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider  what  wrong  they 
had  done,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
not  the  Party  opposite  that  had  reversed 
the  ancient  anti-slavery  policy  of  this 
country,  and  whether  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  gone  far  enough  in  re- 
versing the  policy  of  their  predecessors. 
He  had  no  wish  to  introduce  Party  ac- 
rimony into  the  debate,  but  it  was  right 
that  they  should  know  what  was  the 
exact  position  of  affairs  when  the  pre- 
sent Government  came  into  office.  In 
March,  1869,  Captain  Meara  received 
on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
two  slaves  who  complained  that  they 
had  been  beaten  and  ill-fed  by  their 
owners.  The  Government  of  that  day, 
being  an  economical  Government,  found 
that  the  anti-slavery  policy  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  them  to  adopt,  and  so  they 
censured  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Lord 
Clarendon  said  he  conceived  that  the 
commander  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  was 
not  justified  in  taking  away  the  slaves 
in  question,  because  they  were  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  and  the  owner  in 
such  a  case  was  entitled  to  compensation. 
In  another  case,  that  of  the  Daphne, 
Captain  Sulivan,  on  arriving  at  Mozam- 
bique in  July,  1869,  found  the  place  in 
a  panic.  Some  slaves  had  been  flogged 
to  death,  and  others  subjected  to  fright- 
ful tortures.  Negroes  came  on  board 
and  sought  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag.  Captain  Sulivan  sailed  away  with 
two  of  these  men.  In  March,  1870, 
complaint  was  made  of  this  by  the  Portu- 
guese Government  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
Captain  Sulivan  was  subjected  to  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  censured  for  not 
having  communicated  with  the  nearest 
British  Consul  with  regard  to  the  negroes 
who  came  on  board  the  Daphne,  On  the 
30th  of  May,  1870,  a  most  humiliating 
despatch  was  written  to  the  Portuguese 
Government,  expressing  a  hope  that  they 
woidd  be  satisfied  with  the  censure  that 
had  been  passed  on  Captain  SuUvan, 
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and  statiiiff  that  instruotioiis  had  re- 
cently been  issued  to  the  officers  of  British 
ships  of  war  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  which 
it  was  hoped  would  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  conduct  of  which  the  Portuguese 
Gbvemment  had  complained.     Not  a 
word  was  said  in  that  despatch  about 
the  torture  of  slaves,  or  of  the  flogging 
of  a  slave  to  death.    That  was  the  kind 
of  policy  which  the  Government  adopted 
at  that  time.    The  next  was  a  remark- 
able case.    In  October,  1869,  four  men, 
who  alleged  themselves  to  be  slaves  and 
kept   in  servitude  in  Madagascar,  in 
violation  of  a  Treaty  with  the  British 
Gt)vemment,   asked   for  protection    on 
board  the  Ikyad,    The  captain  imme- 
diately communicated  with  the  nearest 
Consid.      The  Vice    Admiralty    Court 
having  inquired  into  the  case  decided 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  cap- 
tain was  fully  justified  in  receiving  the 
slaves  on  board  and  refusing  to  sur- 
render them  ;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
captain,  before  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court 
decided  that  he  had  acted  rightly,  he 
had   been  already  condemned  by  the 
Foreign  Office  for  doing  that  which  the 
Vice  Admiralty  Court  said  was  rieht. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  1870,  decided  that, 
when  slaves  came  on  board  a  British 
ship,    claiming    the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  because  they  were  in  slavery, 
in  violation  of  a  Treaty,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  officer  to  refuse  to  receive  them, 
to  leave  them  on  shore,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  nearest  Vice  Consul.    A 
celebrated  East  Indian  Station  Order 
was  also  issued  in  1871,  laying  down, 
as  the  law,  that  slaves  seeking  refuge 
in  our  ships,  in  territorial  waters,  shoidd 
be  returned  to  their  owners.    He  would 
like  to  know  whether,  in  the  course  of 
those  proceedings,  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  were  consulted  or  not  upon 
the   legal  question  involved.     If  they 
were  not  consulted,  the  late  Government 
had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  neglect  of 
duty ;  but  if  they  were  consulted,  was 
there  no  legal  Gentleman  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  law  laid  down  by  his  prede- 
cessor.   In  the  case  of  the  Magpte^  two 
slaves  came  on  board  that  vessel  while 
she  was  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  July, 
1871.    One  was  surrendered  to  the  Per- 
sian Slave  Commissioner,  and  the  other 
not,  because  of  some  informalitv.    But 
after  the  surrender  of  the  first  slave  the 
Political  Besident,  being  in  doubt  as  to 


whether  he  had  done  right,  communi- 
cated with  the  Secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Bombay,  and  the  answer  he 
received  was — 

"The  Oommanders  of  British  men-of-war 
would  not  only  be  authorized  in  refusing  to  sur- 
render a  slave  who  had  found  refuge  on  board 
his  vessel,  but  would  incur  very  serious  legal 
responsibilities  if  he  in  any  way  attempted  to 
coerce  that  slave  to  return  to  his  master." 

It  seemed  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  had  been  consulted  in  that  case. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1874,  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  gave  certain  provi- 
sional orders  for  the  guidance  of  our 
officers  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  those 
provisional  orders  were  found  to  be  in 
force  when  the  present  Ministry  came 
into  office.  He  did  not  suppose  any 
Member  of  the  late  Government  would 
disclaim  their  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
Lord  Northbrook,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1874.  Well,  the  provisional  orders  thus 
issued  were  these — 

'^  (a.)  Commanders  of  ships  riding  in  foreign 
territory  should  not  receive  domestic  slaves  on 
board  except  under  urgent  circumstances,  as, 
e.g.  when  a  man  would  be  drowned  if  he  was 
rejected ;  {b.)  they  should  return  slaves  to  their 
lawful  owners  or  to  the  public  authorities  of  the 
place  on  proper  demand  being  made ;  [c.)  com- 
manders of  ships  which  may  be  technically  on 
the  high  seas,  but  practically  are  brought  into 
close  contract  with  the  owners  of  domestic  slaves, 
shoiUd  do  what  they  can  to  avoid  receiving  the 
slaves  on  board  their  vessels." 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  the  other  night  said 
that  such  an  instruction  in  regard  to 
our  public  ships  on  the  hi^h  seas  was 
entirely  new.  The  provisional  order 
went  on  to  say — 

"  (d.)  If  nevertheless  such  slaves  do  come  on 
board,  the  commander  may  exercise  a  discretion 
whether  to  return  the  slave  t^^his  master,  sup- 
posing proper  demand  to  be  made,  or  to  retain 
him  and  set  him  at  liberty.*' 

Thus,  then,  the  House  would  see  that 
the  anti- slavery  policy  of  this  country 
had  already  been  reversed  when  the 
present  Ministry  took  office,  although 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  in 
addressing  his  constituents  last  October, 
said  the  people  of  England  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  the  pre- 
sent Government  or  for  any  British  Go- 
vernment to  issue  instructions  which 
gave  up  rights  that  belonged  to  the 
British  nag  and  reversed  the  anti-slavery 
policy,  which  was  our  great  glory,  and 
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which  had  been  maintaiiied  at  great 
cost.  But  the  people  of  England  had 
since  then  discovered  that  it  was  not  the 
present  Government,  but  their  prede- 
cessors, who  had  reversed  our  anti- 
davery  policy  and  surrendered  the  rights 
of  our  nag ;  and  hence  the  exhortation 
to  moderation  now  addressed  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
said  last  night  he  would  be  prepared 
to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion if  he  thought  no  harm  would  come 
by  waiting.  He  now  said  for  himself, 
in  turn,  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  abstract  Besolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford  if  he  thought 
no  harm  would  come  from  that  abstract 
Resolution.  That  Resolution  still  further 
abridged  the  discretion  of  our  naval  offi- 
cers by  forbidding  them,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  to  give  a  tempo- 
rary asylum  to  a  slave  seeking  refuge 
under  the  British  flag.  [''No!"]  It 
said  that  when  a  slave  was  admitted  to 
a  British  ship-of- war  he  should  be  treated 
on  board  as  if  he  were  free,  and  not  be 
ordered  to  leave  or  be  removed  on  the 
ground  of  slavery.  Therefore,  unless 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the 
fugitive  on  board  for  good,  they  must 
under  no  circumstances  receive  him. 
Thus  if  a  slave  got  on  board  who  claimed 
his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  Treaty, 
he  must  be  kept  there,  though  his  claim 
under  the  Treaty  might  be  false.  They 
would  have  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  1870  revived,  and  fugitives 
seeking  to  come  on  board  our  ships  on 
the  ground  of  Treaty  would  not  be  re- 
ceived, while  our  officers  would  have  to 
communicate  with  the  nearest  Consular 
station  on  the  matter.  The  same  ob- 
jection applied  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  for 
it  would  take  away  the  discretion  which 
the  present  Circular  had  given  to  naval 
officers,  who  were  instructed,  by  its  terms, 
to  keep  a  fugitive  slave  on  board  as  long 
as  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  claim  for 
protection.  In  these  remarks  offered  to 
the  House  he  trusted  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  Party  asperity.  He  had  tried 
to  answer  the  appeal  made  to  indepen- 
dent Members,  and  to  estimate  justly 
the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  this  question.  The  only  fault 
anybody  could  find  with  the  present  Go- 
vernment was  that  they  had  shown  too 
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much  caution  in  reversing  the  policy  of 
their  predecessors.  They  had  already 
undone  a  great  part  of  the  mischief  done 
by  their  predecessors;  they  were  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  to  undo  the  rest; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  at  that 
moment  was  asked  to  pass  what  was 
equivalent  to  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon 
them,  and  that  by  the  Party  which  had 
actually  reversed  the  anti-slavery  policy 
of  this  country,  a  Party  which  had  sur- 
rendered the  privileges  of  the  British 
flag,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  affirming 
an  abstract  Resolution,  which  would 
further  abridge  the  discretion  of  the 
naval  officers,  and  also  inflict  further 
injury  upon  the  fugitive  slave. 

M».  FORSYTH  said,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the 
question,  and  he  wished  to  explain  the 
reasons  which  influenced  and  would  de- 
termine that  vote.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford,  in  his  calm,  temperate,  and 
able  speech,  had  rightly  admitted  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House  in  their  detestation 
of  slavery.  All  alike.  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  were  agreed  in  abhorring  an 
institution  which  was  an  offence  against 
humanity.  The  strongest  opponent  of 
the  present  Government  did  not  believe 
that  it  wished  to  encourage  slavery,  or 
that  the  issuing  of  the  Circular  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  unintentional  error 
of  judgment.  And  this  ought  not  to  be, 
and  was  not  a  Party  question.  The 
honoured  name  borne  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  was 
a  guarantee  that  he  did  not  bring  it 
forward  in  a  Party  spirit;  nor  could 
the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  on 
the  front  benches  convert  into  an  en- 
gine of  Party  attack  a  Circular  which 
in  terms  was  almost  identical  with 
the  opinions  and  instructions  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon.  But 
the  Liberal  Party  were  not  compromised 
by  those  opinions,  for  they  had  never 
heard  of  them  until  they  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  discussion  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Circulars.  As  to  the 
independent  Members  on  his  (Mr.  For- 
S3rth'8)  side  of  the  House,  he  felt  sure  that 
they  would  act  independently,  and  not 
be  forced  by  the  allegiance  of  Party  into 
a  vote  contrary  to  their  convictions  on  a 
matter  so  deeply  affecting  the  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow  men,  and  also  tne 
character  of  this  great  nation,  as  did 
the  question   now  before   the  House, 
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He  could  haye  ardently  wished  that  the 
Goyemment,  taking  advantage  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Boyal  Oommission,  had 
agreed  to  suspend  and  withdraw  their 
Circular  until  the  Commission  had  re- 
ported. In  that  case  he  should  have 
Toted  against  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Whitbread),  because  he 
should  haye  thought  it  premature  and 
unnecessary.  He  could  not  understand 
why  the  Qoyemment  had  not  adopted 
that  course.  If  they  were  so  sure  that 
they  were  right  in  issuing  this  Cir- 
cular, why  did  they  appoint  the  Com- 
mission at  all  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  issuing  of  the  Commission  betrayed 
an  uneasy  suspicion  in  their  minds 
that  the  Circular  was  wrong ;  and,  if 
BO,  would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  for  the 
Heport  of  the  Commission  ?  Was  there 
any  reason  for  haste  in  this  matter? 
The  matter  was  first  brought  xinder  the 
consideration  of  the  Qoyemment  in  a 
letter  dated  March  9,  1874,  from  Sir 
Liouis  Mallet,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  India  Office,  but  no  answer  was  sent 
to  that  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office 
imtil  April  13,  1875 ;  and  could  not  that 
question  be  delayed  for  a  few  weeks 
which  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  for  14 
months  ?  He  would  now  address  him- 
self to  the  second  Circular,  under  the  two 
aspects  of  law  and  policy.  He  was  not 
g^mg  to  say  that  this  Circular  was 
contrary  to  law ;  but  that  the  first  Cir- 
cular was  contrary  to  law  he  unhesi- 
tatingly affirmed,  and  although  the 
Attorney  General  said  it  was  good  law, 
it  had  been  condemned  by  the  Members 
of  the  Qt>yemment,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  eyeryone  else,  and  he  had  neyer 
heard  a  lawyer  say  it  was  right.  Chief 
Justice  Best,  in  the  case  of  "  Forbes  v. 
Cochrane,"  said  that  if  a  man  were  once 
receiyed  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war 
and  then  remitted  to  slayery,  he  might 
just  as  well  be  consigned  to  the  deep. 
Liord  Brougham  had  expressed  a  similar 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1842, 
and  the  House  had  heard  from  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  John 
Hay)  that  this  was  the  traditional  yiew 
of  the  British  Nayy.  In  the  year  1816, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  a  correspon- 
dence passed  on  this  subject  between  the 
American  Minister  and  Lord  Bathurst. 
During  the  war  with  America,  a  British 
ship  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  shore, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  the  captain  of 
the  yessel  had  aUowed  1 1  negroes  to  get 
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on  board  and  had  carried  them  away. 
The  captain  denied  the  fact ;  but  a  cor- 
respondence ensued  between  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams  and  Lord  Bathurst,  in  which  the 
captain  denied  the  fact — but  said  that  if 
he  had  receiyed  escaped  slayes  on  board 
his  ship  he  would  not  haye  deliyered 
them  up,  but  haye  referred  the  matter 
to  his  Commander-in-Chief.  The  In- 
structions in  the  present  case  were  not 
contrary  to  law,  because  no  captain  could 
be  bound  to  receiye  anybody  on  board 
his  ship*except  the  crew,  the  passengers, 
and  the  officers  of  the  ship ;  but  when 
any  person,  alleged  to  be  a  slaye,  was 
once  receiyed  on  board,  according  to  the 
Circular  the  captain  was  to  giye  him  up, 
and  he  would  become  a  slaye  again.  It 
might  be  said  that  to  ayoid  that  conse- 
quence the  captain  was  ordered  in  the 
Circular  not  to  inquire  into  his  status, 
and  not  to  surrender  him  to  a  demand. 
But  was  not  this  something  like  a  sub- 
terfuge ?  The  captain  would  know  that 
the  man  was  a  slaye,  and  that  if  he  went 
back  he  would  be  consigned  to  slayery 
again.  If  goods  were  feloniously  stolen, 
and  an  adyertisement  were  issued  saying 
that  if  they  were  restored  no  questions 
would  be  asked,  this  might  seem 
to  be  a  yery  innocent  thin^ ;  but 
the  law  pierced  through  the  thm  dis- 
guise, and  sternly  called  it  by  the 
ugly  name  of  compoimding  a  felony. 
The  Circular  was  totally  silent  as  to  the 
case  which  frequently  occurred  of  a  slaye 
coming  clandestinely  on  board,  and  the 
officer  must  still  exercise  his  discretion 
in  such  cases.  Take  the  case  of  two 
ships  of  war  eoing  into  the  foreign 
waters  of  a  waye-holding  State,  one 
anchoring  just  within  the  territorial 
waters  and  the  other  on  the  high  seas 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  other.  J£  two 
slayes  escaped  from  the  shore  to  the  ships 
and  one  swam  to  the  yessel  on  the  high 
seas  he  would  be  free,  while  the  other 
who  went  on  board  the  ship  within  the 
territorial  waters,  although  it  might  be 
only  20  yards  distant,  would  be  sent  back 
into  slayery  before  the  day  was  oyer. 
Public  opinion  would  see  no  distinction 
between  these  two  cases,  and  would  not 
consent  to  a  Circular  which  established 
such  a  distinction.  Admitting  that  the 
Circular  was  not  wrong  in  point  of  law, 
did  the  comity  of  nations  and  Interna- 
tional Law  require  that  we  should  sur- 
render a  fugitiye  slaye  who  fled  to  a 
British  ship  and  claimed  the  protection 
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of  the  British  flag.  If  saoh  flurrender 
were  not  required  by  the  comity  of 
nations  the  Circular  was  wrong  and 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  If  it  were  re- 
quired, we  had  no  option,  and  must  sur- 
render a  runaway  slave  who  came  on 
board  a  British  ship  in  territorial  waters. 
There  were  two  conflicting  principles 
—  the  first,  that  every  independent 
State  had  jurisdiction  within  its  own 
territory,  including  its  territorial  waters; 
and  the  other  that  no  Foreign  Power 
had  any  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
any  British  man-of-war,  whether  in 
territorial  waters  or  on  the  high  seas. 
This  had  been  asserted  by  every  writer 
on  International  Law,  but  he  would 
content  himself  with  quoting  a  passage 
from  the  work  of  M.  Calvo,  a  French 
author  of  great  authority  on  the  subject. 
M.  Calvo  said — 

"  The  reasons  which  subject  a  merchant  vessel 
to  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  have  no  possible 
application  to  a  ship  of  war,  of  which  the 
character,  organization,  and  employment,  are 
essentially  different.  Therefore,  in  whatever  place 
it  finds  itself,  it  remains  exclusively  governed 
by  the  sovereignty  and  the  laws  to  which  it 
belongs." 

The  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  however, 
had  no  right  to  use  violence  to  break 
th^  chains  of  the  slave  imless  he  was 
enabled  by  treaty  to  do  so.  He  must 
remain  perfectly  quiescent,  perfectly  pas- 
sive with  regard  to  domestic  slavery ;  if 
not,  he  violated  national  law  and  acted 
contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations.  There 
was,  as  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  had  said,  a 
great  difference  between  making  the  law 
active  and  allowing  it  to  be  passive.  And 
in  the  case  of  *'  Forbes  v,  Cochrane " 
Mr.  Justice  Best  said  that  the  comity  of 
nations  was  a  maxim  that  could  not  pre- 
vail in  any  case  where  it  violated  the  law 
of  our  own  country,  the  law  of  nature, 
and  the  law  of  God.  Convicts  and  mur- 
derersmight  and  ought  to  be  expelled  from 
a  ship  of  war  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
for  they  had  committed  crimes  admitted 
to  be  such  by  all  nations.  But  there 
was  no  comity  of  nations  which  required 
that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
assist  actively  in  restoring  a  slave  to  his 
owner.  An  escaped  slave  was  not  in  the 
same  category  as  a  murderer  or  a  thief — 
for  the  only  thing  he  had  stolen  was  his 
liberty.  We  had  no  right  to  use  force 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
State  had  a   right  to   ask  us  to  use 
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force  to  restore  a  slave  to  his  master. 
The  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a 
policeman  in  favour  of  the  slaveowner. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  obligation 
of  Treaties — so  much  insisted  upon  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  House — all 
the  Treaties  on  this  subject  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years  —  and  there  were 
32  in  number — were  made  with  States 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  slave 
trade,  and  had  no  reference  to  fugi- 
tive slaves.  It  was  said  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  former  Liberal  Government 
were  extremely  inconsistent  in  condemn- 
ing this  Circular,  having  themselves 
been  parties  to  the  Act  of  1873,  which 
for  the  first  time  contained  a  provision 
that  slaves  should  be  restored  to  their 
owners.  There  never  was  a  more  un- 
founded assertion.  The  law  of  1873  only 
consolidated  the  Acts  relating  to  Treaties 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  precisely  the  same  provision  for  the 
restoration  of  slaves  to  their  owners,  if 
the  seizure  were  condemned  by  a  com- 
petent Court,  was  contained  in  5  Geo.  TV. 
cap.  113,  enacted  by  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment. It  might  be  said  that  slave-hold- 
ing States  would  exclude  our  ships  £rom 
their  ports  if  they  became  a  refuge 
for  fugitive  slaves.  But  he  (Mr.  For- 
syth) would  like  to  know  wnat  slave- 
holding  State  would  dare  to  do  this  ? 
Would  Spain,  or  Brazil,  or  Mada- 
gascar, or  Zanzibar  venture  to  shut 
their  harbours  against  the  British  Navy 
and  British  commerce?  He  believed 
that  they  would  not — ^that  the  danger 
was  absolutely  chimerical.  He  believed 
the  true  solution  of  this  question  was  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  commandinc^ 
officers.  The  captains  of  oiir  men-o^ 
war  were  gentlemen,  men  of  humanity 
and  judgment;  and  no  real  difficulty 
would  occur  if  the  matter  were  left  to 
their  discretion.  And  in  one  important 
particular  the  matter  was  left  to  their 
discretion,  for  the  Circular  provided  that 
where  life  was  in  manifest  danger  the 
captain  was  to  receive  the  slave.  He 
therefore  must  determine  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  danger  to  life,  and  this 
was  a  question  in  wmch  one  man  would 
form  one  opinion  and  another  another, 
and  so  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  discre- 
tion. Suppose  the  slave  truthfully  said 
— "  No !  I  shall  not  be  killed — ^I  am  too 
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valuable  £or  tbai — ^bnt  I  shall  be  seyerely 
floeged/'  what  was  the  captain  to  do  in 
sudi  a  case  ?  It  was  because  this  Cir- 
cular seemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
slayeowner  rather  than  of  the  slavei  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  slayeownerto  assert 
his  property  in  human  flesh,  that  a  feel- 
ing of  cussatisfaotion  pervaded  the  public 
jnind  in  regard  to  it.  He  believed  that 
the  instinct  of  a  whole  nation  was  seldom 
wrong.  For  these  reasons,  although  he 
should  reluQtantly  be  placing  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  with  whose 
principles  he  generally  agreed,  and 
whose  conduct  he  generally  approved, 
he  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford. 

Mr.  pease  said,  the  ri^thon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  had  al- 
luded, with  great  feeling,  to  scenes  of 
his  early  life,  and  to  his  acquaintance 
with  those  great  promoters  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  from  whose  footstool  he 
drew  the  insmration  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  House  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  He  (Mr.  Pease)  had  fdso  passed 
his  early  years  in  close  acquaintance 
with  the  followers  of  the  noble  band,  and 
had  been  in  close  fellowship  with  that 
Christian  Church  which  had,  more  than 
100  years  ago,  expressed,  in  instructions 
to  its  members  and  missionaries  and 
teachers  abroad,  in  earnest  terms,  the 
deep  abhorrence  that  was  felt  in  regard 
to  the  slave  traffic.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pease)  read  the  extract  he  referred 
to,  and  reminded  the  House  that  at  the 
time  it  was  issued,  1758,  and  for  30 
years  afterwards,  this  country  was  a 
slave-holding  and  a  slave-trading  coun- 
try, but  the  light  of  liberty  had  spread, 
for  during  the  last  50  years,  this  country 
had  not  only  abolished  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  her  own  colonies  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  but  had  entered  into  Treaties 
with  other  nations,  and  had  kept  a  fleet 
upon  the  seas  to  hound  down  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  and  root  out  the  system  of 
domestic  slavery.  The  history  did  not 
end  here.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
fierce  war  was  raging  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  sympathy  of  this 
country  only  went  with  the  North  when 
it  was  found  the  result  would  be  freedom 
to  the  slaves.  Their  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  state  of  the  slave  trade  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  they  had 
sent  out  a  special  mission  to  Zanzibar, 
and  had  almost  enforced  Treaties  there 
with  the  object  of  destroying  the  slave 


trade,  and  rooting  out  a  thing  which  he 
wished  to  keep  steadily  before  the  House 
— ^namely,  the  horrid  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery ;  and  more  than  that,  they 
had  brought  home  the  other  day  the 
travel-worn  attenuated  remains  of  a  great 
African  traveller,  who  had  caused  their 
attention  to  be  directed  to  the  slave  trade 
of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  and 
they  had  buried  him  in  that  large  mau- 
soleum where  the  great  of  our  country 
were  interred,  and,  under  the  statue  of 
Qarkson  and  Buxton  and  other  famous 
philanthropists.  Why  had  he  made  this 
sketch  of  things  which  were  weU  known 
to  every  man  in  the  House?  Not  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  Party,  because 
he  thought  Party  nad  very  little  to  do 
with  this  matter;  but  to  celebrate  the 
great  triumphs  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  both  on  this  side  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  the 
proudest  page  of  the  history  of  that  race 
which  chronicled  the  efforts  it  had  made, 
not  only  to  alleviate  the  sufiPerings  of  the 
slaves,  but  to  secure  their  liberation. 
The  real  matter  under  discussion,  he 
contended,  was  not  the  Commission,  but 
the  -proposition  that  henceforth  a  slave 
once  a<unitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag  should  be  treated  whilst  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  as  if 
he  were  free,  and  shoiddnotbe  removed 
on  the  ground  of  slavery.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bedford  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  had  insisted  that  under  the 
British  flag  they  did  not  know  a  slave ; 
and  he  went  further,  and  suggested  that 
they  should  go  further,  and  ask  Her 
Majesty  that  they  might  repeal  those 
letters,  instructions,  and  Circulars  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  were  at  variance  with  the  propo- 
sition which  the  hon.  Member  laid  down 
in  his  Eesolution.  Well,  whether  the 
Commission  they  were  to  have  was  wise 
or  foolish,  he  believed  that  it  could  be 
attended  but  by  one  result.  The  fiat 
had  gone  forth  frt)m  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  no  Government  would  for 
one  day  or  for  one  moment  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  who  did  not  adhere 
to  the  very  simple  terms  of  the  Motion, 
and  that  which  was  involved  in  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford. 
Whv,  he  asked,  should  they  delay  to 
conform  to  that  which  his  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  the  House?  Why  should 
they  delay  that  which,  whatever  the 
Commission  reported,  the  country  and 
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the  House,  lie  belieyed,  empliatically 
aflfinned  as  necessary  ?  Why  delay  until 
some  other  country  had  taken  a  leaf  out 
of  our  book,  but,  at  any  rate,  had  fol- 
lowed our  policy,  and  did  that  which  we 
ought  to  do,  and  declared  what,  he  hoped, 
the  House  would  declare  to-night,  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  slavery  wherever 
the  national  flag  was  unfurled.  They 
spoke  of  independent  Members  in  the 
House,  and  his  appeal  would  be  to  those 
Members.  What  were  independent 
Members  ?  It  seemed  to  him  they  were 
those  who  either  having  been  in  office  had 
left  the  honours  of  office  with  the  great 
trials  of  office  behind  them,  and  they 
were  those  who  came  into  the  House  not 
looking  at  Membership  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  higher  honour  for  themselves, 
but  as  the  Kepresentatives  of  constitu- 
encies who  looked  upon  their  independ- 
ence with  approval,  and  knew  th^ir 
independence  of  thought  and  character. 
He  appealed  to  these  independent  Mem- 
bers on  the  present  occasion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  independent  Members ;  but  it 
had  been  said  that  he  had  been  ''put 
up."  He  did  not  ask  Mr.  Speaker  to 
call  the  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  (Mr. 
Hanbury),  who  had  made  this  state- 
ment, to  Order,  because  he  knew  the 
judgment  of  the  House  would  condemn 
the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford ;  but  he  believed  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  put  up  to  speak — put 
up  by  his  own  feelmgs — because  he  felt 
that  the  character  of  this  country  before 
the  nations  of  the  world  was  in  danger 
if  they  delayed  or  played  with,  or  tam- 
pered with  the  question.  At  any  rate, 
the  name  of  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
go  down  with  those  of  hon.  Oentlemen 
who  had  attempted  to  delay  a  process 
which  the  coimtry  was  anxious  for.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  any  hon.  Member 
could  look  on  the  matter  as  a  Party  ques- 
tion. Those  who  had  read  the  letters  of 
Lord  Palmerston  or  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
or  the  two  Circulars  on  the  question 
could  come  but  to  one  conclusion — that 
we  had  done  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  we  had  left 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done.  The  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth had  spoken  of  domestic  slavery  as 
a  thing  very  difficult  to  handle,  and  had 
spoken  of  violation  of  Treaties  with  other 
nations.  GK>d  forbid  that  he  (Mr.  Pease) 
should  say  anything  in  violatioii  of  Trea- 
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ties,  but  none  of  these  Treaties  made  us 
parties  to  domestic  slavery,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  violation  of  Treaties. 
Domestic  slavery  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  The  only  coun- 
tries where  a  system  of  domestic  slavery 
prevailed  were  parts  of  South  America, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia,  the  West,  and 
part  of  the  East  Coast  of  A&ica,  Mahome- 
tan, and  half  civilised  countries  that  were 
fast  sinking  into  the  lowest  moral  depths 
as  nations.  This  accursed  system  of 
slavery  was,  he  believed,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  that  were  sapping  their  founda- 
tions. What  would  be  the  feeling  of 
Wilberforce,  of  Clarkson,  or  any  of  the 
early  abolitionists  if  they  could  walk 
into  the  House  and  And  a  discussion  of 
this  kind  going  on  ?  Surely  it  would  be 
thought  this  was  not  the  nation  that  was 
the  foremost  in  the  righteous  cause  of 
giving  freedom  to  the  slave  at  a  time 
when  she  had  arrayed  against  her  the 
slaveholding  powers  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  America.  All  that  had  passed  away. 
He  was  thankful  for  the  Circular,  inas- 
much as  it  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  England  to  the  subject. 
He  would  welcome  a  Commission  as 
having  the  same  effect.  It  needed  no 
seer  to  foretel  that  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England  would  be  true  to  their 
traditions  and  history. 

LoKD  ESLINGTON  said,  he  did  not 
rise  in  answer  to  the  appeal  which  had 
so  often  been  made  to  independent  Mem- 
bers, because  on  such  a  question  as  this 
they  ought  all  to  be  independent  Mem- 
bers ;  but  he  rose  mainly  with  the  object 
of  expressing  to  the  Government  a  very 
strong  wish  that  before  this  debate 
closed  they  would  see  their  way  to 
adopting  some  course  which  would  save 
the  House  from  a  Division.  He  foresaw 
that  not  only  the  great  Parly  to  which 
he  belonged,  but  the  whole  House,  would 
by  a  division  be  placed  in  a  false  po- 
sition. There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
misimderstanding  on  the  subject,  some 
misrepresentation,  and  there  had  been  ad- 
mittedly many  mistakes,  and  he  himself 
would  not  be  a  party  to  making  another. 
He  believed  that  a  division  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  House  was  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  double  duty  in  the  course  which 
it  had  to  take.  Its  first  duty  was  that 
which  it  owed  to  itself,  a  duty  big  with 
great,  noble,  and  glorious  traditions;  a 
duty  which  had  its  origin  in  the  deepest 
and   strongest    feelings    which    coulcl 
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actuate  the  English  people — ^hatred  of 
slaveiy.  Its  second  duty  was  that  which 
we  owed  to  our  neighbours.  They  were 
all  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject ;  but  if 
a  division  happened  the  old  Farty  orga- 
nization would  come  in,  and  the  laberals 
would  go  into  one  Lobby  and  the  Conser- 
vatives into  another ;  and  the  impression 
would  consequently  get  abroad  that  the 
Liberal  Party  were  the  friends  of  the  slave, 
and  the  Conservatives  his  enemies.  He,  as 
a  Conservative,  had  a  strong  objection  to 
being  placed  in  such  a  false  position.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  Government  wished 
to  place  them  in  that  position ;  but  the 
necemias  rei  would  place  them  in  it  if 
there  was  a  division  upon  this  Motion. 
He  should  have  thought  that  the  policy 
which  was  dictated  by  high  feeling  and 
spirit  would  have  been  easy  to  adopt ; 
but  when  they  came  to  put  on  paper 
their  instructions  to  carry  out  that  policy, 
the  lawyers  immediately  disputed  about 
every  word.  He  did  not  want  to  argue 
this  question  on  petty  considerations. 
They  had  had  rather  too  much  of  that 
lately.  Let  them  try  to  decide  so  as  not 
to  be  hard  on  the  slave,  nor  uncivil  to 
their  neighbours,  nor  untrue  to  Treaties. 
But  the  difficulty  was,  how  was  that  to 
be  done  ?  Both  sides  of  the  House  were 
of  the  same  mind  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  They  wanted,  in  fact,  to  do  the 
same  thing.  All  they  needed  was  a 
clever  fellow  to  tell  them  how  it  was  to 
be  done ;  but  they  could  not  find  him. 
He  was  afraid  the  Government  would, 
if  they  persisted  in  their  course,  find 
themselves  in  a  false  position.  They 
had  issued  a  Circidar,  and  now  they 
were  going  to  appoint  a  Commission. 
He  held  always  thought  that  the  object 
of  a  Commission  was  to  get  information ; 
but  the  Government  haa  issued  the  Cir- 
cular without  that  information.  If  in- 
formation were  necessary,  why  not  sus- 
pend the  Circular  ?  There  was  really  no 
sense  in  8a3dng — *'We  have  issued  a 
Circular,  and  now  we  want  information." 
That  was  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  He  was  very  anxious  that  they 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  a  Division,  as 
it  would  be  sure  to  be  misinterpreted. 
He  had  a  very  strong  opinion  that  there 
were  a  good  many  Members  on  the  Con- 
servative side  of  the  House  who  did  not 
like  this  business.  They  did  not  see 
their  way  to  its  approval,  and  they  did 
not  thinic  it  had  been  conducted  with 
that  dexterity  which  might  have  been 


expected.  In  saying  that,  he  did  not 
wish  to  throw  any  discredit  on  the  Go- 
vernment. He  gave  them  fiill  credit 
for  good  intentions.  He  believed  they 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right ;  but  that 
was  not  always  a  very  easy  thing  to  do. 
He  thought  the  matter  might  very  well 
be  lefb  to  the  discretion  of  our  naval 
officers.  He  repeated  that  he  did  not 
like  the  Circular.  It  had  an  ugly  hard 
sound  about  it.  Moreover,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary.  In  conclusion, 
he  was  sure  of  this — ^that  if  they  were 
dragged  into  a  division  the  only  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  country  would  be  that 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  misconceived,  and  the  existing 
confusion  would  be  rendered  still  more 
confounded. 

Me.  WADDY  said,  the  debate  af- 
forded the  most  lamentable  history  of 
tu  qiioque  that  he  had  ever  listened  to. 
The  time  of  the  House  had  been  occu- 
pied throughout  by  an  accusation  on 
one  side  of,  "You  did  it,"  and  of  the 
retort  on  the  other  side  that  *'  You  did 
it  quite  as  much  as  we."  He  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when  this  country 
ought  to  put  aside  all  precedents  and 
boldly  declare  that  henceforth  the  grand 
principle  England  would  act  upon  was 
that  there  should  be  no  peace  for  slavery. 
Having  abolished  slavery  in  their  own 
possessions,  they  sought  to  lay  down 
the  principle  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  Kesolution  before  the  House.  Until 
lately,  however,  they  could  not  do  it. 
Their  position  was  comjjlicated  by  the 
case  of  America,  to  which  the  cursed 
legacy  of  slavery  had  been  left  by  our- 
selves. But  that  had  iJl  gone.  It  was 
not  until  1865  that,  in  a  Circular,  they 
laid  down  anything  like  a  principle.  It 
was  then  declared  that  Great  Britain 
was  determined  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade,  and  that  there  was  a  system  of 
domestic  slavery  with  which  they  did 
not  wish  to  interfere.  He  did  not  say 
they  ought  to  interfere  with  domestic 
slavery ;  but  what  he  desired  to  see  laid 
down  was  that  they  would  never  recog- 
nize it  again  in  their  dealings  with 
those  who  maintained  it.  Then,  in 
1870,  they  had  the  Circular  of  Lord 
Clarendon  with  respect  to  Madagascar, 
sa3ang  that  they  were  not  warranted  in 
depriving  the  inhabitants  of  slaves  who 
were  riffhtfully  their  property.  This 
nation,  however,  had  spoken  out  on  the 
subject,  and  the  time  had  come  whea 
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they  did  not  own  that  slaves  were  the 
rightful  property  of  anyone — that  any 
man  could  have  property  in  another. 
They  could  not  do  better  than  to  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  for  the  future, 
whatever  might  have  been  done  in  the 
past,  they  would  do  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
and,  if  possible,  put  an  end  to  it  alto- 
gether. At  length  they  came  to  the 
two  Circulars  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  they  found  themselves  in  this 
position — that  scarcely  a  single  case 
could  be  mentioned  of  a  difficidty  aris- 
ing in  respect  of  the  slave  trade  that 
was  not  due  to  the  determination  of 
those  with  whom  they  had  Treaties  on 
the  subject  to  break  through  those 
Treaties.  It  was  to  that,  and  not  to  their 
naval  officers,  that  those  difficulties 
were  to  be  attributed.  They  could  not 
put  down  slavery  and  leave  the  slave 
trade  alone ;  and  it  was  time  they  should 
recognize  that  fact,  as  he  believed  they 
could  now  do  with  safety  and  propriety. 
He  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Besolu- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford 
worded  more  strongly  than  it  was,  and 
that  it  should  declare  that  a  slave .  once 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag  became  from  that  moment  £ree,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to 
slavery.  The  principle  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  no  principle  at  all,  and  for 
that  matter  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  made  a  rider  to 
the  original  Motion.  They  might  have 
a  Commission  if  it  were  necessary  to  en- 
lighten them  as  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
of  which  different  versions  had  been 
given  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but 
the  question  of  the  law  did  not  affect 
the  real  question  now  at  issue.  He,  for 
one,  did  not  mind  whether  it  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Attorney  General 
who  was  right  in  his  law.  He  declined 
altogether  to  go  into  cases  and  prece- 
dents, by  which  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Clarendon  had  felt  themselves  to  be 
bound;  for,  whatever  the  law  might 
have  been  in  the  past,  there  ought  to  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  this 
coimtry  meant  to  take  in  the  future. 
If  any  Circular  gave  the  slightest  en- 
couragement to  alavery  he  should  deem 
it  his  duty  to  vote  against  it,  from 
whichever  side  of  the  House  it  might 
have  emanated.  This  question  was 
likely  to  become  a  Party  one,  unless 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  join 
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in  the  attempt  to  do  away  with  slavery. 
The  House  ought  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  henceforth  it  wotdd  never 
hold  out  the  hand  to  slavery,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  voice  of  tbe  nation 
would  support  the  House,  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  any  association  with  the 
most  important  port  of  Madagascar. 
The  nation  did  not  want  to  infringe 
any  grand  principle  of  International 
Law ;  what  it  wanted  was  to  refuse  in 
future  to  recognize  the  property  of  man 
in  man.  Supposing  one  of  our  men-of- 
war  happened  to  be  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  State  in  which  human  sacri- 
fices were  legal,  and  a  slave  escaped  to 
the  ship  at  the  time  when  he  was  about 
to  be  murdered,  would  the  captain  give 
up  a  human  being  to  be  massacred, 
whatever  might  be  the  municipal  law  of 
the  country  ?  The  owner  of  the  fugitive 
might  say — '*I  demand  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  my  slave.  It  is  true 
I  am  going  to  sacrifice  him  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  but  I  do  not  put  it  on  that 
groimd ;  I  only  ask  you  not  to  deprive 
me,  an  inhabitant  of  this  coimtry,  of  a 
slave  who  is  rightfully  my  property." 
He  was  aware  that  this  was  an  extreme 
case,  but  principles  must  be  tested  by 
extreme  cases;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
only  in  such  cases  thiat  difficulties  had 
arisen.  It  was  time  that  they  should 
make  up  their  mind  boldly  and  defi- 
nitely to  sweep  away  all  cases  of  Treaties 
and  precedents — [Ironical cries  of^*  Hear, 
hear"] — ^which  made  war  on  the  i)er- 
sonal  hberty  of  the  slave.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  might  derisively  cheer 
that  statement ;  but  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  it  would  be  repeated  in  the 
country,  which  was  now  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  question. 
Let  them  try  once  more  to  get  into  the 
front  of  the  fight  for  freedom,  in  which 
Great  Britain  had  in  bygone  days  taken 
a  leading  part,  and  let  mem  afterwards 
take  steps  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
America,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  If 
a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed, 
what  was  the  captain  of  a  Queen's  ship 
to  do  meanwhile  ?  When  a  slave  sought 
shelter  on  board,  was  the  captain  to 
say — "  I  should  like  to  protect  you,  but 
the  fact  is  that  a  Eoyal  Commission  is 
sitting  just  now,  and  until  it  has  re- 
ported 1  can  do  nothing  for  you ;  a  few 
months  hence  the  question  may  be 
settled;  and  if  I  come  oack  here  I  may 
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tlien  be  able  to  take  you  on  board ;  but, 
meanwhile,  back  you  go — back  to  sla- 
very, or  even  to  torture  and  to  death  ?  " 
Was  that  the  answer  that  that  was  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  fugitive  slave  by  a 
British  officer  ?  The  House  would 
answer  '*  No ; "  the  country  would  an- 
swer "  No ;  and,  indeed,  the  country 
was  answering  '*No"  every  day  with 
an  emphasis  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  was  present,  he 
(Mr.  Waddy)  would  apx>eal  to  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now 
offered  him  of  actine  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  feeung  of  that  House 
and  of  the  country.  Me  would  ask  him 
now,  towards  the  close  of  his  long  poli- 
tical life,  to  join  his  name  to  the  names 
of  the  great  men  who  in  times  past  had 
laboured  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  to  add  the  crowning  stone  to  the 
edifice  of  which  the  foundations  were 
laid  by  Wilberforce  and  his  contempo- 
raries.          

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  it  had  never 
been  his  fortune  to  listen  to  a  debate  in 
that  House  in  which  more  ability, 
earnestness,  and  sentiment,  had  been 
cut  to  waste.  In  dealing  with  matters 
of  this  kind  it  was  necessary  to  drop 
sentiment  and  adopt  practical  views.  As 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
the  tone  of  the  debate,  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  either  side  of 
the  House.  They  had  but  one  object, 
and  that  was  to  mitieate  the  evils  of 
slavery.  What  they  had  now  to  consider 
was  how  they  were  to  deal  with  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  to  tell  them  that  they 
must  at  once  denounce  slavery,  and  if  a 
pranunciamiento  from  this  country  could 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  it,  they  would  all 
endorse  the  proposal.  He  remembered 
when  he  was  once  lying  in  a  foreign  port 
news  arrived  of  a  very  large  capture  of 
slavers,  and  happening  to  meet  at  dinner 
that  day  with  a  distinguished  individual 
who  was  largely  embarked  in  slave-trade 
speculations,  he  asked  him  whether  the 
reported  capture  would  have  the  effect 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade? 
The  reply  was  that  a  speculation  which 
paid  22^  per  cent  could  not  be  stopped 
Dy  any  human  ingenuity.  He  believed 
his  informant  was  perfectly  correct.  It 
wotdd  certainly  never  be  stopped  by 
making  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Mo- 


tion, if  carried,  would  rather  tend  to 
complicate  the  difficulties  of  theposition 
than  to  smooth  them  down.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  both  repudiated  any  Party 
feeling  in  this  matter,  and  there  had 
been  assurances  from  aU  quarters  that 
this  was  not  a  Party  question.  All  he 
could  say,  after  a  good  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  that  House,  was  that  if  it 
was  not  a  Party  question,  it  looked 
wonderfully  like  one.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  advised  that  both  sides  of  the 
House  should  take  counsel  together; 
but  was  it  possible  for  them,  as  a  body, 
to  deal  with  a  question  involving  the 
construction  of  Treaties  and  complicated 
points  of  law  ?  It  was  perfectly  hope- 
less for  the  House  to  undertake  such  a 
task ;  and  if  it  did,  it  must  fail  in  the 
imdertaking.  If  the  House  could  not 
deal  with  it,  somebody  must — and  what 
could  be  better  than  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion ?  He  was  no  partizan  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  were  per- 
fectly right  in  the  course  they  had  sug- 
gested. The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  had  objected  to  the  instruction 
which  informed  commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships-of-war  that  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  State  they 
were  bound  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
while  maintcdning  the  proper  exemption 
of  their  own  ships  from  local  jurisdic- 
tion, not  to  allow  them  to  become  shelters 
for  those  who  would  be  chargeable  with 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  place.  He, 
for  one,  could  see  no  objection  to  this 
instruction ;  because  to  deny  it  was  to 
say  that  England  was  omnipotent,  and 
could  with  impunity,  and  in  defiance  of 
Treaties,  break  the  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  asked  how  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  endorse  a  proposition  like 
that?  He  was  heartily  desirous  that 
they  should  find  some  escape  from  the 
difficulty  which  he  admitted  they  vrere 
all  placed  in ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure — 
that  it  would  not  be  found  in  the  Motion 
before  them.  To  what  higher  or  better 
tribunal,  then,  could  they  resort  than  to 
a  Boyal  Commission  composed  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  ?  No 
one  in  the  House  or  out  of  it  was  more 
anxious  that  slavery  should  be  put  down 
and  finally  got  rid  of  all  the  world  over; 
but  what  would  be  the  result  of  dividing 
upon  the  Motion  ?  Why,  it  would  inevi- 
tably have  the  effect  of  conveying  the 
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impression  that  there  were  two  Parties 
in  the  House — one  in  favour  of  slavery, 
and  the  other  opposed  to  it.    Was  that 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  slavery  ?    Would 
not  the  creation  of  such  an  idea  contri- 
bute greatly  to  weaken  the  moral  force 
of   this    country  in  dealing    with  the 
question  ?    It  had  cost  England  a  lai^e 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  in  her 
endeavour  to  put  down  the  slave  trade ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  moral  example 
of  the  country  had  contributed  to  that 
end  more  largely  than  anything  that  had 
been  done  by  our  cruisers  and  by  force  of 
arms.    If,  however,  they  were  to  put 
forth  the  impression  now  that  there  was 
a  strong  party  in  the  coimtry  still  in 
favour  of  slavery,  they  would  enormously 
diminish  its  moral  force.     He  implored 
the  House  to  consider  this  point  before 
they  came  to  a  division  upon  the  subject. 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  during  the  complications  which  had 
occurred   where    our   men-of-war   had 
acted  upon  the  slavery  question,  in  only 
one  case  had  instructions  been  applied 
for.    That  one  fact  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  Government  in  issuing  full  and 
complete  instructions  to  the  officers  in 
command  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  as  to 
the  course  they  were  to  adopt  xinder  the 
difficult  and  complicated  circumstances 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.    No  officer 
should  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue ;  because,  if  he  were 
left  to  himself,  he  might,  with  the  best 
intentions,  render  himself  liable  to  be 
sued    for    damages,  although   he   had 
performed  a  duty  which  humanity  de- 
manded of  him.      Why  ought  such  a 
responsibility  to  be  thrown  upon  our 
naval  officers,  instead  of  each  Govern- 
ment taking  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  question  ?     He  happened  to 
hear  that  morning  a  case  that  occurred 
a  good  many  years  ago  to  an  old  and 
gallant  friend: of  his,  now  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Admirals  in  the  Ser- 
vice.    It  did  not  apply  directly  to  the 
slave  question ;  but  it  showed  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  our  officers  had  some- 
times to  contend.    His  gallant  friend 
took  upon  himself  to  release,  by  force, 
an  Englishman  who  he  thought  was  un- 
justly detained  in  a  foreign  port.     The 
attempt  succeeded  in  consequence  of  the 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  tie  releasing 
party,  who  were  opposed  to  a  much  su- 
perior force.    His  gallant  Friend  sailed 
from  the  port  a  day  or  two  afterwards 

Mr.  Beniinck 


for  the  Pacific,  and  on  his  arrival  there 
he  found  two  letters— one  containing  a 
very  severe  reprimand  from  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  for  the  course    he   had 
taken,  and  the  other  from  the  then  Fo- 
reign Secretary  (Lord  Palmerston)  giving 
him  the  highest  possible  encomiums  for 
his  gallant  exploit.     Well,   he  asked, 
ought  any  officer  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  liable  at  once  to 
be  praised  and  blamed,  and  still  less  in 
a  position  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
deal  with  complicated  questions  which 
puzzled  the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  House? 
What  would  inevitably  happen  if  they 
passed   the    Eesolution?    They  would 
then  have  proclaimed  that  every  slave 
setting  foot  on  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  was  a  free  man.    The  fact  would 
become  known  in  States  in  which  do- 
mestic slavery  existed,  and  what  would 
happen  if  a  body  of  500  or  1,000  slaves 
were  to  force  themselves — knowing  they 
would  thus  become  free  men— on  board 
a  Queen's  ship  ?    It  was  a  case — what- 
ever the  number  might  be  —  sure  to 
occur  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
adopting    the   Eesolution;   and    what, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  the  com- 
manding officer  to  do  ?    He  could  not 
send  them  back,  and  yet  he  might  have 
no  means  of  stowing  or  feeding  them. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  decline 
to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  manner 
which  would  land  us  in  such  endless 
difficulties.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  said  that,  this 
not  being  a  Party  question — although  it 
looked  very  like  one  —  no  humiliation 
would  attach  to  the  Gbvomment  if  they 
accepted  the  Motion ;  but  he  trusted  he 
had  shown  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
that  such  a  course,  instead  of  lessening, 
would  greatly  increase  and  aggravate 
existing  difficulties.      He  did  not  see 
why  the  argument  in  favour  of  with- 
drawal should  not  hold  good  in  one  case 
as  well  as  the  other.    Why  should  not 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  take  counsel 
together  in  order  to  get  the  House  out  of 
the  false  position  in  which  it  was  now 
placed  ?    Let  both  the  Motion  and  the 
Amendment  be  withdrawn,  and  let  it 
stand  forth  to  the  world  that  Party  spirit 
had  no  share  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
House  was  unanimous  in  its  desire  to  do 
away  with  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
If,  however,  they  refused  to  withdraw 
the  Motion  and  Amendment  they  would 
compel  the  House  to  stultify  itself  and 
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make  the  question  of  slavery  a  mere 
stalking-horse  for  Party  strife. 

Me.  STAN8FELD  said,  that  if  the 
debate  had  been  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  outside  Party  questions.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  attacks  had 
been  made  on  the  conduct  of  Liberal 
Administrations,  and  it  was  not  possible 
that  these  attacks  should  not  be  met 
with  some  reply.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  (Mr.  Hanbury),  the 
hon.  Member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  Mills), 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Mr. 
Gorst)  appeared  to  have  spoken  from 
one  brief,  which  contained  only  the 
words— "No  case — abuse  the  opposite 
attorney.''  [**  Oh,  oh!  "]  He  would 
justify  that  assertion.  Their  argument 
was  that  the  Government  had  been 
hampered  and  fettered  by  the  pre- 
cedents and  legislation  of  previous  Li- 
beral Administrations.  That  was  not  a 
defence  worthy  of  a  Government  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  because  a  Government 
was  bound  to  stand  upon  the  justice 
and  merits  of  its  own  decrees.  The  pre- 
cedents relied  upon  by  the  other  side 
were  only  six  in  number.  The  first  was 
the  case  of  the  Romney  in  1837.  That 
was,  however,  no  precedent  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government,  but  a  decision 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  on  a  specific  case, 
and  the  clue  was  to  be  found  in  the 
letter  of  the  Havana  Commissioners, 
nor  was  there  a  person  who  would  not 
say  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  last 
person  to  have  put  his  hand  to  the  se- 
cond Circular.  There  was  then  the 
case  of  the  Danube  in  1856,  which  was 
the  first  of  Lord  Clarendon's  decisions, 
and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  slave  once 
received  on  board  a  British  man-of-wco* 
could  not  be  surrendered.  [Mr.  Han- 
bttby:  That  was  in  Brazilian  waters.] 
He  would  admit  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
subsequent  decisions  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  that  doctrine.  Then  came 
the  cases  of  the  Nymphy  the  Dryads  and 
the  DaphMy  and  these  Lord  Clarendon 
decided  in  accordance,  not  with  the  first 
but  the  second  Circular  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  would  not  ask  whether  the 
Government  were  right  or  wrong  in 
issuing  this  second  Circular;  but  in 
what  possible  sense  or  manner  could 


they  have  been  hampered  or  fettered 
by  these  precedents?  These  were,  in 
fact,  conflicting  decisions,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Government  were  en- 
titled to  cite  those  of  1869  and  1870  as 
precedents  in  their  favour.  If  they  were 
of  opinion  that  their  last  decision  was 
right,  then  the  Government  were  not 
justified  in  sheltering  themselves  behind 
the  decisions  of  Lord  Clarendon,  as  if 
they  were  hampered  and  fettered  by 
them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Govern- 
ment regarded  their  decision  as  wrong, 
they  must  now  be  aware  that  nothing 
would  have  given  them  greater  strength 
and  popularity  with  the  country  than  to 
have  over-ridden  those  personal  deci- 
sions of  Lord  Clarendon.  He  now  came 
to  the  legislation  of  1873.  He  regretted 
that  the  Secretary  for  War  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  because  he  felt  bound  to  question 
the  arguments  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  addressed  to  the  House  the 
other  night.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
contend  that  that  argument  was  irre- 
levant ;  because  they  were  dealing  with 
fugitive  slaves,  and  not  with  the  capture 
of  slave  traders.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  further,  because  he  ac- 
cused the  late  Government  of  a  kind  of 
plot  in  1873  in  passing  through  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  smaU 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  without  dis- 
cussion, an  Act  which  took  away  the 
liberties  that  were  gucuranteed  to  the 
slave  imder  former  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mb.  STANSFELD  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  nothing, 
there  was  of  course  nothing  to  reply  to. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  It  is  a 
reply  to  a  statement  that  is  utterly  in- 
correct. 

Mb.  STANSFELD :  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  hardly  courteous.  I 
am  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  and 
I  am  ready  to  say  what  were  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
What  he  said  the  other  night  was  that 
in  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1873,  which 
he  said  was  an  Act  passed  without  dis- 
cussion, certain  provisions  of  previous 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  repealed 
or  left  out. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  MiUs).  I 
said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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Me.  STANSFELD:  If  I  am  mis- 
taken, of  course,  I  apologize  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  At  any  rate,  the  ar- 
gument was  adduced. 

Me.  GATHOKNE  HAEDY  :  But  not 
by  me. 

Me.  STANSFELD  said,  he  would 
address  himself  to  an  argument  which 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men world  not  deny.  The  argument 
stood  in  this  way.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Consolidation  Act  of 
1873  deprived  the  slave  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  his  freedom  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Act  of 
1824,  for  it  provided  that  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  on 
the  seizure  of  a  slaver,  the  slaver,  in- 
stead of  being  surrendered,  should  be 
valued  and  treated  as  if  he  had  become 
the  prize  of  the  Crown.  His  (Mr.  Stans- 
f eld's)  answer  to  that  objection  and 
charge  against  the  late  Administration 
was,  that  that  was  the  reading  of  the 
Act  of  1873.  The  answer  to  that  ob- 
jection was  that  in  the  Act  of  1873  no 
special  provision  was  made  respecting 
slaves  illegally  detained  in  slavery  which 
had  been  specially  provided  for  in  the 
Act  of  1824,  which  had  become  obsolete 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1873. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  said  the  second 
Circular  did  infinitely  more  for  the  slave 
than  any  previous  Circular.  Now,  if 
there  was  any  infinitude  at  all,  it  was 
the  infinitude  of  littleness,  so  far  as  the 
liberties  of  the  slave  were  concerned. 
It  deprived  the  captains  of  our  ships  of 
war  of  almost  every  possible  discretion 
in  dealing  either  with  the  reception  or 
protection  of  slaves  who  might  seek  a 
refuge  in  their  vessels.  The  Circular 
destroyed  all  discretion,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  conceivable  case  of  a  slave 
fleeing  from  outrage,  torture,  or  even 
from  life  itself  in  which  a  captain  would 
be  entitled  to  exercise  his  discretion  in 
receiving  that  slave  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  Circular  a  slave  might  be 
received  on  board  if  his  life  was  in  im- 
minent danger ;  but  when  he  had  been 
rescued  from  that  danger  what  was  the 
commander  of  the  ship  called  upon  to 
do  ?  He  was  no  longer  to  [permit  that 
man  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  or  on  board  that  vessel. 
The  word  "  surrender,"  which  was  ob- 
jectionable and  dangerous,  was  avoided ; 


but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  leave 
any  discretion  to  their  commanders  in 
any  exigency,  however  urgent  to  receive 
a  dave  under  the  British  flag.  No  one 
could  imagine  that  whether  the  law  did 
or  did  not  require  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding the  countW  would  submit  to  such 
a  regulation.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Norfolk  said  he  could  not  vote  for  this 
Eesolution  because  it  was  illegal  and  in- 
consistent with  International  Law  and 
the  obligations  of  Treaties ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Stansfeld]  maintained  there  was  nothing 
whatever  iUegal  in  the  Resolution  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
Circular  was  legal ;  but  it  did  not  ex- 
press the  policy  and  will  of  the  coimtry, 
and  it  imposed  greater  burdens  than 
they  were  willing  to  take  on  themselves 
in  regard  to  existing  International  Law 
and  tne  comity  of  nations.  International 
Law  was  somewhat  elastic,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  compelled  them 
to  deprive  the  commanders  of  their  ves- 
sels of  all  discretion.  The  only  penalty 
of  refusing  to  surrender  a  slave  would 
be  compensation,  and  that  penalty  the 
country  would  be  prepcured  to  pay.  A 
very  sensible  letter  had  appeared  in  The 
Times  on  the  28th  of  January — written 
by  a  captain  who  had  served  10  years 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa — as  to  the 
effect  the  Circular  was  likely  to  have  on 
the  officers  of  the  Navy.  The  writer 
referred  to  a  case  which  had  occurred  to 
himself,  in  which  he  was  justified  in  ex- 
ercising a  discretion  under  the  circum- 
stances and  giving  refuge  to  a  slave. 
He  said  he  felt  he  had  not  a  justification 
which  would  entitle  him  to  refuse  every 
compensation  and  he  paid  it,  amounting 
to  $60,  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  knew 
many  would  think  him  very  wrong ; 
but  he  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape  so  cheaply.  He  added  that 
cases  of  this  description  were  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  instance  men- 
tioned was  the  only  one  which  had  come 
under  his  notice  during  a  service  of  10 
years  in  AMca  and  five  in  Brazil ;  but 
he  thought  the  effect  of  the  Circular 
would  prevent  captains  from  using  their 
discretion.  With  reference  to  that  let- 
ter, what  he  desired  was,  that  there 
should  be  no  tieing  of  the  hands  of  com- 
manders of  vessels  so  that  they  could  not 
exercise  discretion  in  the  name  and  for 
the  sakeof  humanity ;  and  that  if  they  did 
exercise  it,  the  cost  to  which  they  were 
put  in  exercising  that  discretion  should 
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be  repaid  to  them.  The  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  was  a 
curious  one.  Surely,  if  the  Government 
and  their  supporters  had  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  they  would  have  nega- 
tived the  Besolution  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford ;  but  they  had  not  ven- 
tured to  negative  it,  although  they 
maintained  that  their  Circular  did  all 
they  could  do  for  the  slave  under  the 
hampering  and  fettering  conditions  of 
previous  legislation.  But  what  did  the 
Amendment  say?  ''That  in  order  to 
maintain  most  effectually  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  it  is  desirable  to  await 
further  information  from  the  Report  of 
a  Royal  Commission  "  before  withdraw- 
ing the  Circular,  which  did  nothing  for 
personal  liberty  and  forbad  anything  to 
be  done.  But  the  House  must  look 
not  only  to  the  Amendment,  but  to  the 
terms  of  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  order  to  see 
what  the  object  of  the  Commission  was. 
According  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech,  it  was — 

**  to  ascertain  whether  any  steps  onght  to  bo 
taken  to  secure  for  my  ships  and  their  Com- 
manders abroad  g^rcater  power  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  right  of  personal  liberty." 

But  if  such  was  the  object  of  the 
Commission,  did  not  the  House  per- 
ceive that  that  meant  negotiations 
and  Treaties  with  innumerable  small 
slave-holding  States?  And,  if  there 
was  [any  logic  in  the  Amendment, 
the  Circular  must  be  maintained  not 
only  until  the  Report  of  the  Commission, 
but  until  those  negotiations  and  Treaties 
were  concluded  and  greater  power  was 
obtained.  Now,  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment knew  that  the  second  Circular 
could  not  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  second  Circular  was  only 
a  question  of  occasion  and  of  time.  The 
Govemmentmightnotchooseto  withdraw 
it  until  they  had  come  to  issue  upon  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  ;  that  was  a  question  for  their  own 
decision.  What  they  had  to  do  on  that  side 
of  the  House  was  to  justify  themselves 
before  the  House  and  the  country,  in 
supporting  his  hon.  Friend,  and  in  divi- 
ding with  him  on  his  Motion.  There 
was  one  conclusive  reason,  whatever  the 
issue  might  be,  why  they  were  bound  to 
take  the  division  to-night.  He  had  not 
attempted  to  make  any  marked  distino- 


tioif  between  the  action  of  successive  Go- 
vernments in  this  matter.  He  had  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  decision  of  Lord 
Clarendon  the  present  Government  had 
found  a  precedent  which  they  were  en- 
titled to  use.  But  there  was  a  respect 
in  which  no  possible  parallel  could  be 
made  between  that  precedent  and  the 
action  of  the  present  Government.  The 
precedent  of  Lord  Clarendon  was  the 
personal  decision  of  a  Foreign  Secretary 
who  was  divided  against  himself;  but 
the  second  Circular  was  the  deliberate 
production  of  a  Cabinet,  put  before  the 
countiy  on  the  withdrawal  ,of  the  pre- 
vious Circular  as  their  ultimate  view  of 
the  obligations  of  this  country  with  res- 
pect to  the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves, 
but  that  was  not  all.  The  second  Cir- 
cular was  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet  to 
the  almost  imanimous  and  indignant 
demand  of  the  British  public  for  the 
withdrawal  of  their  earlier  Circular; 
and,  that  being  the  answer  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  the  demand  of  the  British  public, 
that  public  was  bound  to  say  whether 
it  accepted  that  answer  or  not.  But  the 
House  knew  that  the  second  Circular,  in 
public  opinion,  was  condemned  as  well 
as  the  first.  If  the  House  did  not  chal- 
lenge that  Circular,  they  would  accept  it 
and  would  be  bound  by  it,  as  if  it  were 
the  bond  of  all  the  slave-holding  coun- 
tries in  the  world  for  all  time  to  come. 
That  was  an  obligation  which  that  side 
of  the  House  could  not  accept  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  unpleasantness 
of  a  Party  discussion.  He  md  not  know 
what  the  issue  of  that  night's  division 
would  be,  but  he  did  know  two  things ; 
first  of  all,  that  this  Circular  was  already 
condemned  by  the  country,  and  secondly, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  if  ever  there  had 
been  any  doubt  whether  this  was  a  Party 
discussion  it  was  impossible,  considering 
the  words  of  the  Motion  and  the  time  at 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  to  have  any 
longer  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Scarcely 
was  it  announced  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed,  than  the 
occasion  was  seized  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  Notice  of  Motion,  and  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  Notice 
was  given  had  been  devoted  to  a  very 
extensive  correspondence  to  secure  a 
large  attendance  for  a  discussion  which 
surely  was  not  described  in  that  corre- 
spondence as   a  non-Party  discussion. 
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The  topics  involved  in  the  issues  be- 
fore the  House  were  grave,  impor- 
tant, complicated,  difficult  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  a  large  Assembly 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  and  much 
more  likely  to  be  prudently,  wisely,  and 
cautiously  considered  by  a  Commission 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  It  was  not  a 
little  worthy  of  notice  that  during  this 
long  discussion  not  a  single  statement 
had  been  made  that  anything  contained 
in  the  second  Circular  was  opposed  to 
our  law.  In  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion there  were  some  things  clear  and 
some  things  obscure.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that'a  ship  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  another  State  had  an  extra-territorial 
character  for  certain  purposes;  but  in 
none  of  the  remarks  of  hon.  and  learned 
Members  opposite  had  he  heard  the  un- 
qualified statement  that  for  all  purposes 
it  had  an  extra-territorial  character. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton (Sir  Henry  James)  had  only  stated 
that,  as  regarded  the  ship,  her  crew,  and 
discipline,  a  public  ship  did  possess 
extra-territoriality.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  wide  privileges  which 
a  national  ship  possessed  in  the  territo- 
rial waters  of  another  State  were  con- 
ferred by  the  comity,  which  was  another 
word  for  the  courtesy,  of  nations,  though 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  appeared  to  speak  as  if  they 
were  different  things.  All  those  privi- 
leges were  based  on  a  presumed  consent. 
That  presumed  consent  implied  two 
parties ;  and  if  one  conferred  those  pri- 
vileges, it  was  on  condition  that  the 
municipal  law  of  the  country  would  not 
be  violated  by  the  other.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  of  the  United  States,  put  the 
proposition  most  widely  for  the  ship, 
when  he  said  the  Sovereign  of  the  port 
must  be  considered  to  have  conceded  a 
privilege  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
asked ;  that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was 
put  in  all  recent  discussions,  and  that 
was  putting  the  case  for  the  ship  as 
widely  and  as  broadly  as  on  the  whole 
could  be  suggested.  He  accepted  the 
proposition ;  and,  presuming  that  out- 
side territorial  waters  the  captain  said — 
**  I  desire  to  enter  your  port,  and  I  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  preserving  the  ex-terri- 
toritdity  of  my  ship  and  the  privilege 
and  right  of  canying  off  fugitive  slaves 
which  may  come  on  board  my  ship," 
could  there  be  any  doubt  what  the 
answer   of  the  Sovereign  of  the  port 
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would  be  ?  We  could  not,  in  considering 
the  matter,  discard  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  ship  was  not  invited ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  port  whether  it  entered 
or  not ;  it  went  there  voluntarily,  it 
might  be  for  supplies — and  surely  it  was 
a  strong  proposition,  and  an  entirely 
imreasonable  one,  unsupported  by  law, 
that  that  vessel  was  not  bound  to  respect 
the  municipal  law  of  the  port.  The 
answer  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread),  that 
the  second  Circular  did  not  refer  to  any 
class  except  that  of  slaves,  was  furnished 
by  the  heading,  "Fugitive  Slave  Cir- 
cular." That  meant  it  did  not  purport 
to  deal  with  political  refugees,  who  were 
dealt  with  by  other  Circulars;  but  it 
was  presupposed  to  be  addressed  spe- 
cially to  those  who  would  have  to  consult 
it  in  countries  where  slavery  was  a 
domestic  institution.  The  second  Cir- 
cular dealt  fairly,  moderately,  and  with 
a  caution  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary with  an  intricate  and  difficult  ques- 
tion; but  it  preserved  absolutely  our 
own  jurisdiction;  it  repudiated  abso- 
lutely the  right  of  surrender.  It  did  not 
undiuy  run  in  the  face  of  the  domestic 
institution  of  any  country,  and  it  had 
been  argued  that  that  was  practically  the 
same  as  surrender ;  but  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Circular  did  not  de^ 
with  cases  of  extradition;  it  preserved 
to  the  captain  the  power  of  deciding  as  to 
the  retention  of  a  slave  with  the  cot^teous 
regard  to  the  obligation  cast  upon  him 
by  the  hospitality  he  received.  K  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford  wanted  a  Cir- 
cular that  would  please  slave-owners 
more,  he  would  find  in  the  Sailing 
Orders  of  1871  an  order  after  the  slave- 
owner's own  heart.  The  withdrawn 
Circular  required,  before  anything  at  all 
was  gone  into,  i^at  there  should  be  a 
demand  by  a  slave-owner ;  but  even  that 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Sailing 
Orders  of  1871,  which,  whether  there 
was  a  demand  or  not,  placed  captains 
not  only  under  an  obligation  to  restore 
slaves  to  slavery,  but  to  find  out  the 
owner  of  each  slave  and  restore  him  to 
his  owner.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House  spoke 
ungenerously  of  that  eminent  statesman 
the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  and  said  those 
Orders  were  the  mere  personal  decisions 
of  a  Foreign  Secretary  divided  against 
himself.     Whatever  might  be  the  issue 
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of  this  disoussioii,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  08  to  on  which  side  of  the  House 
generosity  and  manliness  lay.  On  the 
nrst  night  of  the  Session  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  manfully,  frankly,  and  boldly 
avowed  his  responsibility  for  the  Cir- 
culars issued  under  his  Government. 
There  was  no  questioning  or  denying. 
Let  the  House  contrast  that  wim 
what  it  heard  from  the  front  bench 
opposite.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1878,  passed  when  the  late  Qovemment 
was  in  power,  was  not  three  years  old, 
and  yet  they  could  not  find  out  its 
author.  It  was  a  kind  of  foundling  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  had  been  unable 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Sailing 
Orders.  Lord  Clarendon  was  a  states- 
man of  experience,  and  a  distinguished 
Liberal  Leader  and  statesman.  He  was 
dead ;  but  the  suggestion  was  that  the 
matter  rested  on  ms  mere  personal  deci- 
sion, and  that  he  was  divided  against 
himself.  But  was  that  so?  The  Note 
of, June,  1856,  was  specially  founded 
upon  the  Aberdeen  Act,  was  justified 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  harmonized  with  subsequent 
Acts.  As  to  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was 
said  that  he  acted  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Well,  he  acted  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility for  many  years  in  a  promi- 
nent and  powerful  position.  But  he  was 
no  more,  and  he  was  passed  by  as  a 
person  who  was  not  entitled  to  any  spe- 
cial weight  upon  this  matter.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  second  Circular  should 
be  withdrawn;  but  what  was  the  pro- 
posed substitute  ?  Instead  of  something 
dear  and  definite,  they  found  in  the 
Besolution  a  careful  abstention  from 
suggesting  any  single  plain  proposition 
as  to  the  status  of  a  fugitive  slave 
when  he  got  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
It  was  not  stated  either  by  implication 
or  at  all  that  the  fugitive  dave  when  he 
went  on  board  a  man-of-war  acquired 
the  status  of  a  firee  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  words,  prepared  with  con- 
sideration and  consultation,  were  very 
cautious,  and  simpljr  said  that  the  slave 
must  be  treated  as  if  he  were  firee.  Was 
there  anything  in  the  second  Circular 
inconsistent  with  that  ?  As  to  the  fugi- 
tive not  being  asked  to  leave  the  ship 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  slave,  he 
might  be  required  to  do  so  on  any  other 
ground  for  all  that  appeared  in  ^e  Ee- 
aolution,    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 


ber for  Taunton  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  Besolution ;  he  shrank  from  stating 
that  the  fugitive  slave  acquired  the 
status  of  freedom  in  territorial  waters. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  went  to  the  extent  of 
asserting  the  status  of  the  fugitive ;  but 
the  cautious  terms  of  the  Eesolution 
minimized  the  undefined  and  uncertain 
rights  of  our  men-of-war.  The  words, 
"  admitted  to  theprotection  of  the  British 
flag,"  according  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
and  the  letters  of  *'  Historicus,"  meant 
admitted  on  board  a  British  ship  with 
the  sanction  of  the  captain ;  and  if  that 
sanction  were  wanting,  the  slave  could 
not  be  regarded  as  admitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag.  That  entirely 
gave  up  the  principle  contended  for  that 
Sie  slave  who  planted  his  foot  on  a 
British  ship  acquired  the  status  of  a  free 
man.  Thafc  was  a  broad  proposition  con- 
tended for  out-of-doors,  but  not  accepted 
by  the  other  side,  or  supported  by  the 
authority  of  '*  Historicus."  The  case 
of  the  stowaway  slave  who  had  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war, 
imder  the  English  flag,  but  who  had 
been  surrendered  back  into  slavery,  was 
one  in  point,  and  it  was  a  mere  quibble, 
for  prindple  there  was  none,  to  say  that 
there  was  any  distinction  between  a 
stowaway  slave  and  a  fugitive  dave,  be- 
cause the  former  had  come  on  board 
surreptitioudy,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  commander  of  the  vessel.  Once 
it  was  admitted  that  persons  with  the 
admitted  status  of  slaves  could  stand  on 
the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war  with- 
out lodng  that  status^  and  without  be- 
coming free,  then  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used  by  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site resolved  themselves  into  mere  senti- 
ment. In  some  foreign  stations  slaves 
were  employed  in  coaling  our  ships  of 
war,  and  he  wished  that  hon.  Members 
oppodte  would  tell  him  what  was  the 
status  of  the  100  or  200  daves  after  they 
had  been  so  employed;  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  man-of-war  to 
carry  them  away  to  freedom,  or  to  sur- 
render them  back  to  slavery  ?  Turning 
to  the  Act  of  1873,  he  asked  whether 
there  was  any  magic  in  the  word  **  fugi- 
tive," as  applied  to  daves,  that  gave  a 
fugitive  slave  a  different  status  from  all 
other  slaves,  because  under  that  Act 
daves  seized  on  board  ships,  under 
certain  conditions,  were  to  be  restored 
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to  slavery,  notwithstandinff  they  had  set 
foot  on  board  our  men-of-war.  What 
distinction  could  it  make  that  the  slaves 
were  seized  in  the  course  of  an  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade?  The  point 
remained  that  a  slave  could  admittedly 
stand  on  the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war 
without,  according  to  British  law,  losing 
his  status  of  a  slave.  As  to  the  right  of 
the  commanding  officers  of  our  men-of- 
war  to  receive  slaves  on  board  of  their 
ships,  he  said  nothing,  because  the  point 
was  concluded  by  the  admirable  quota- 
tion from  **  Historicus  "  which  had  been 
cited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  which  that  eminent  and  distinguished 
writer  suggested  that  the  proper  course 
for  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  to 
take  was  to  give  directions  to  the  officers 
of  the  watch  and  to  the  sentries  on  duty 
that  under  no  circumstances  were  they 
to  allow  a  slave  to  set  foot  on  board  his 
vessel.  The  result  of  the  rule  laid  down 
by  that  learned  writer  was,  that  either 
absolutely  no  discretion  was  left  to  our 
naval  officers  in  the  matter,  or  else  that 
they  were  so  bound  down  and  fettered 
by  rules  that  they  could  scarcely  take 
any  independent  action  with  regard  to 
the  reception  or  the  non-reception  of 
fugitive  slaves.  But  what  bearing  had 
our  Treaties  on  this  question?  He  would 
take  the  case  of  Madagascar,  mentioned 
in  the  Papers.  By  Treaties  afifecting  the 
Slave  Trade  of  Madagciscar  all  the  smves 
imported  after  1865  were  to  be  made 
free.  Supposing,  however,  that  Mada- 
gascar should  claim  to  be  freed  from  the 
obligation,  on  the  ground  that  our  vessels 
of  war  had  carried  off  as  free  persons  who 
had  been  imported  as  slaves  before  that 
date,  and  should  therefore  refuse  to  set 
free  those  who  had  been  imported  in  sub- 
sequent years,  should  we  not  be  obliged 
to  admit  the  justice  of  their  reasoning ; 
and  would  it  be  prudent  to  imperil  tie 
success  of  a  Treaty  under  which  thou- 
sands of  slaves  would  be  set  free,  in  order 
that  we  might  carry  off  in  a  half- 
smuggling,  unsatisfactory  way,  without 
making  compensation  to  their  owners, 
some  two  or  three  slaves  who  succeeded 
in  getting  on  board  our  men-of-war? 
The  question  of  Treaties  was  one  which 
was  to  be  considered  with  the  closest 
possible  attention.  The  course  adopted 
by  the  Government  on  this  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  occasion,  of  issuing 
a  Commission  of  exceptional  strength, 
was  most  desirable,    Se  ventured  to 
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think  that  the  debates  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  that  the  contradictory 
opinions  which  had  been  expressed  even 
by  eminent  lawyers,  showed  the  de- 
sirability of  settling  the  question  by  the 
issue  of  a  Eoyal  Commission.  He  should 
support  the  Amendment,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  would  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  information  which 
would  largely  tend  to  the  development 
of  the  principle  of  personal  freedom. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  ob- 
served, that  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
discussion  they  should  endeavour  to  clear 
it  from  the  extraneous  matters  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, and  which  only  tended  to  obscure 
the  real  point  at  issue.  He  would, 
therefore,  ask  the  House  to  be  patient 
with  him  for  a  short  time  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  get  rid  of  the  husk  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  kernel.  In  doing  so  he 
refused  altogether  to  discuss  the  tu 
quoque  argument  which  had  formed  the 
staple  of  the  speeches  from  the  other 
side.  It  was  at  its  best  a  very  bad  poli- 
tical argument,  and  was  quite  out  of 
place  when  they  were  discussing  a  na- 
tional question.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  difference  between  do- 
mestic slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and 
he  admitted  that  while  we  had  made 
great  efforts  to  put  down  the  latter,  we 
had  not  undertaken  a  crusade  against 
domestic  slavery.  The  question  was  how 
we  were  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
position  of  a  slave  on  bocuxl  an  English 
ship-of-war.  That  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade  as  tiffected  by  our  Treaties,  and 
the  rights  we  had  in  foreign  territories. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  mystifi- 
cation about  the  Treaties.  No  doubt 
those  Treaties  authorized  exceptional 
acts.  If  you  got  leave  from  a  man  to 
go  into  his  house  to  do  a  particular  act, 
of  course  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  do 
any  other  act  than  that  which  he  had 
authorized  you  to  do.  But  what  had 
that  to  do  with  the  rights  you  had  in 
your  own  house  or  on  board  your  own 
ship,  which  was  a  totally  different  thing, 
and  that  was  the  thing  they  were  dis- 
cussing that  night.  If  they  went  under 
slave  trade  Treaties  and  took  steps  which 
were  not  authorized,  they  would  be  ren- 
dering themselves  guilty  of  unlawful 
acts.  A  good  deal  had  been  made  of 
the  Act  of  1873,    That  was  the  cheval  de 
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latoiUe  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  so  complete  was  his  oblivion 
on  the  subject  that  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Heniy 
James)  asked  him  if  that  was  such  a 
dread^  Act  why  he  did  not  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  its  passing  or  to  amend 
it,  he  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
youth — *'  I  was  not  in  Parliament  at 
that  time.'*  He  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
should  have  thought  that  one  of  the 
first  thines  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  would  have  remembered 
would  have  been  that  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and  if  he  sat  in 
the  last  Parliament  he  must  have  been 
present  when  the  Act  of  1873  was 
passed. 

Me.  HANBUKY  said,  that  a  minute 
after  he  said  he  was  not  in  Parliament 
at  the  time  he  recollected  that  he  was  in 
Parliament,  and  he  immediately  went 
across  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  com- 
municated the  correction  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  while  he 
was  speaking,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  it  before  the  House. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  reproach 
upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth. 
The  Act  of  1873  had  altered  nothing  in 
the  state  of  our  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slave  trade  or  the  question 
of  slavery.  It  was  a  pure  Consolidation 
Act  prepared  by  Mr.  Kothery,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Slave  Trade  Department. 
The  notion  that  it  had  altered  the  state 
of  things  was  a  complete  delusion.  All 
the  arguments  therefore  which  were 
founded  upon  that  notion  were  false 
trails  which  had  been  drawn  across  the 
scent.  He  would,  however,  come  to  the 
real  question  before  the  House.  The 
whole  subject  might  be  divided  into  two 
questions — were  we  bound  by  interna- 
tional obligations  to  surrender  a  slave 
taken  on  board  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  another  State  or  were  we  not  ?  That 
was  a  question  of  law;  and,  secondly, 
if  we  were  not  so  bound,  should  we  do 
so  ?  That  was  a  question  of  policy.  He 
would  applv  himself  to  the  first  point — 
Were  they  Dotmd  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
natipnal  obligation  to  surrender  a  slave 
in  that  situation?  He  said,  without 
hesitation  and  without  limitation — 
They  were  not  bound  to  do  so.  He 
womd  refer  to  the  first  Circular,  not  for 
any  purpose  of  recrimination,  but  simply 
to  examine  the  ^uestioii  of  law,  because 


it  was  important  to  see  why  the  first 
Circtdar  was  withdrawn,  and  what  was 
the  bad  law  which  induced  its  with- 
drawal. He  did  not  wish  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General.  They  were  sufficiently  consi- 
derable. But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Gibson)  opposite  took  upon 
himself  to  lecture  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  as  to  manliness 
and  generosity  in  the  way  they  treated 
their  own  Party.  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  might  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  manner  in 
which  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
were  treated  by  the  Government  before 
he  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  subject. 
The  first  Circular  was  founded  on  a  sup- 
posed obligation  on  the  part  of  a  ship 
to  submit  to  the  local  law  of  the  port. 
Well,  if  that  was  so,  all  he  could  say 
was  that  they  reduced  the  Queen's  ships 
to  the  condition  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
because  that  was  the  situation  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel;  but  if  that  doctrine  was 
true,  then  he  very  much  agreed  with  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  first  Circular 
was  just  as  good  as  the  second.  K  you 
said  there  was  this  distinction  between 
a  public  vessel  and  a  merchant  vessel, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  vessel  the 
authorities  of  the  port  carried  out  the 
police  regulations  themselves  on  board 
the  ship,  but  in  the  case  of  a  public 
vessel  the  ship's  officers  were  to  execute 
the  local  law,  that  was  not  immunity  at 
all,  and  he  would  much  prefer  that  their 
own  police  should  come  and  do  their 
own  dirty  work  in  a  Queen's  ship.  That 
was  not  what  he  meant  by  the  immunity 
of  a  public  ship.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  challenged 
him  to  say  what  he  meant  by  extra-ter- 
ritoriality.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  seemed 
to  intimate  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  and  himself  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  would  shrink  from 
defining  extra-territoriality.  But  he  did 
not  shrink,  and  he  would  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  a  definition  of  it  in 
words  which  would  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  any  he  (Sir  William  Har- 
court) could  utter.  M.  Ortolan,  a  distin- 
g^shed  captain  in  the  French  Marine, 
and  a  great  international  jurist,  speak- 
ing of  extra-territoriality,  said,  and 
he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  adopted  his 
words— 
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"This  phrase  signifieB  nothing  else  except 
that  you  must  conduct  yourself  everywhere  in 
respect  of  facts  which  occur  and  of  persons  who 
are  found  on  board  a  ship-of-war  as  if  those 
facts  had  occurred  or  those  persons  were  found 
in  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ship 
belongs.  This  phrase  announces  a  principle  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  intelligible  to  all — ^to 
ordinary  persons  as  well  as  to  scientific  lawyers, 
to  the  common  sailor  as  well  as  to  the  officer. 
It  teaches  those  who  belong  to  the  ship  the 
sentiment  of  their  native  soil.  It  identifies  the 
one  with  the  other.  If  this  phrase  were  not  in 
use ;  if  it  had  not  become  common  in  all  nations, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent  it." 

That  was  what  he  meant  by  the  exter- 
ritoriality of  a  ship,  and  he  did  think 
it  most  dangerous  and  most  deplorable 
that  the  authorities,  either  law  or  poli- 
tical, in  a  Government  which  rested  more 
than  anything  else  upon  its  naval  arm, 
should  be  occupied  from  the  beginning 
of  the  question  in  casting  doubts  upon 
the  immimity  of  their  ships.  If  any- 
body would  read  the  speech  of  the  At- 
torney General,  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  or  of  the  hon.  ana  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  they 
would  see  that  they  had  exerted  all  their 
ingenuity  and  influence  to  cut  down  the 
principle  upon  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  depended  the  integrity  and 
strength  of  the  Navy.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  (Sir  Jolm'  Hay)  had 
in  his  speech  conveyed,  though  in  dif- 
ferent language,  exactly  the  sentiments 
of  his  gallant  coUeague  in  the  French 
Navy.  There  was  a  danger  in  the  ques- 
tion, a  mischief  in  both  Circulars  which 
was  a  question  of  national  importance 
greater  even  than  the  importance  of  the 
slavery  question  itself.  The  Attorney 
General,  who  had  referred  to  a  work 
in  which  the  use  of  metaphors  was  con- 
demned, seemed  to  have  studie<^  that 
work  with  very  little  profit,  for  when 
he  spoke  of  the  extra-territoriality  of 
merchant  vessels  he  used  a  metaphor 
which  was  inapplicable  and  untrue. 
Merchant  vessels  were  not  extra-terri- 
torial within  the  waters  of  foreign  States, 
but  ships  of  war  were.  On  the  high 
seas,  in  war  and  in  peace,  such  a  ship 
was  extra-territorial ;  in  the  harbours  of 
foreign  States,  at  all  times,  in  all  con- 
ditions, and  to  every  extent,  she  was  ex- 
territorial ;  and  when  England  shook 
that  doctrine  she  shook  the  doctrine  on 
which  navies  depended,  and  which  no 
other  maritime  State  in  the  world  would 
surrender.    He  asserted  that  doctrine 
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with  some  confidence,  because  it  was 
mainly  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
violated  in  the  first  Circular  that  the 
Circular  was  withdrawn.  It  said  that 
the  public  ship  on  the  high  seas  was  a 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  but  it 
implied  that  when  she  went  into  a 
foreign  port  she  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
those  dominions.  When  a  jurist  of  the 
eminence  of  Lord  Cairns  came  to  con- 
sider that  proposition,  he  found  it  was 
untenable,  and  the  first  Circular  was 
withdrawn.  But  it  was  urged  that, 
though  that  immimity  existed,  comity 
required  them  to  regard  the  local  law. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
expressed  by  persons  who  had  not  made 
it  their  study  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
comity.  The  comity  of  nations  was  a 
very  useful  phrase,  conveying  a  very  in- 
telligible idea.  It  had  to  do  with  a  sub- 
ject no  doubt  complicated  in  its  applica- 
tion, which  was  called  '*  the  conflict  of 
laws."  The  nature  of  that  principle  was 
a  very  simple  one.  It  assumed  the 
native  domestic  jurisdiction  as  being 
supreme ;  but  it  was  found  that  in  the 
communications  which  must  be  held 
between  different  States  questions  of 
foreign  law  would  arise,  and  that  in 
their  internal  and  domestic  jurisdiction 
it  might  be  necessary  and  convenient  to 
give  operation  to  foreign  law ;  and  so 
they  did  in  reference  to  contracts,  status, 
and  all  manner  of  subjects.  But  then 
there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it  this  funda- 
mental principle — the  question  as  to  how 
far  that  foreign  law  should  be  applied, 
what  kind  of  foreign  law,  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  extent  it  should 
be  applied.  And  that  was  the  basis  of 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  comity. 
Now,  being  the  judges  how  far  that 
foreign  law  was  to  be  applied,  they 
might  say  there  were  certain  classes  of 
cases  where,  within  our  own  jurisdic- 
tion, we  would  not  apply  foreign  law. 
What  were  those  cases?  That  greatest 
master  on  the  subject  of  comity  and  the 
conflict  of  laws.  Story,  said — 

"  There  are  well  established  exceptions  to  the 
application  of  foreig^n  law  within  your  own 
jurisdiction,  and  what  are  these  exceptions  ?  All 
contracts  and  other  similar  things  which  in  their 
own  nature  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  and 
are  inconsistent  with  the  good  order  and  sacred 
interests  of  society.  All  such  contracts,  though 
they  might  be  held  valid  in  the  country  where 
they  are  made,  would  be  held  void  elsewhere, 
and  ought  to  be,  if  the  dictates  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, or  even  of  natural  justice,  are  allowed  to 
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terms  on  which  alone  we  would  consent 
to  enter  the  ports  of  foreign  States.  We 
had  done  so.  The  other  day  he  met  with 
a  very  remarkable  document.  It  was  a 
Treaty  200  years  old,  which  dealt  with 
this  very  question  of  the  principles  for 
which  he  was  now  contending.  In  those 
days  the  Barbary  States — among  others, 
Timis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers — were  power- 
ful in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  nad  to 
deal  with  them  as  equals.  In  1686  we 
made  a  Treaty  with  them  in  which  it 
was  declared  that,  when  any  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war  appeared  before  Tri- 
poli, notice  should  be  given  by  our  Consul 
or  the  commander  of  the  ship  to  the 
Chief  Governor  of  Tripoli,  when  procla- 
mation should  be  made  to  secure  Chris- 
tian captives;  and,  after  that,  if  any 
Christians  whatsoever  made  their  escape 
on  board  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  His 
Majesty,  they  should  not  be  required  back 
again,  nor  should  the  said  Consul  or 
commander,  or  any  other  of  HisMajesty's 
subjects,  be  obliged  to  pay  anythmg  for 
the  said  Christians.  That  Treaty  was 
made  by  a  Monarch  whom  we  did  not 
regard  in  all  respects  as  an  admirable 
Sovereign ;  but  the  last  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  who  sat  on  the  British 
Throne,  whatever  faults  he  might  have 
had,  was  a  distinguished  British  Admi- 
ral. He  knew  what  belonged  to  the 
English  flag,  and  he  made  it  a  condition 
that  when  a  slave  escaped  on  board  one 
of  his  ships  he  should  not  be  restored. 
That  Treaty  was  frequently  repeated  in 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  century, 
and  it  was  founded  upon  this  principle : — 
"  We  do  not  come  to  your  ports  to  invite 
away  your  slaves,  to  surprise  you,  or  to 
take  you  at  a  disadvantage.  We  give 
you  notice  to  take  care  of  your  slaves  if 
you  can ;  but  we  will  not  act  as  your 
police,  and  if  these  slaves  get  on  board 
our  ships  we  will  not  give  them  back." 
That  was  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Treaty  was  founded.  We  went  on  in  the 
same  way  during  the  last  century  making 
Treaties  of  that  kind.  The  Treaty  of 
Tunis  in  1751  laid  down  that  if  any  dave 
of  Tunis  got  on  board  an  English  man- 
of-war  he  should  be  free,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  English  Consul  nor  any  person 
of  his  nation  shoidd  be  questioned  on  the 
subject.  Those  were  l^eaties,  but  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  might  be  done  by 
a  Besolution  such  as  was  now  before 
them.  We  might,  in  effect,  say  to  foreign 
States — **We  don't  you  intend  to  take 


have  dae  force  and  inflnenoe  in  the  administra- 
tion of  international  jarispnidence." 

The  next  class  of  exceptions  mentioned 
by  Stonr  were  those  contracts  which  were 
opposed  to  national  policies  and  institu- 
tions ;  and  such  contracts  were  to  be  held 
void,  whatever  might  be  their  validity  in 
the  country  where  they  were  made,  be- 
cause they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  and  institutions  of  other  countries 
where  they  were  sought  to  be  enforced ; 
and  Story  mentioned  slavery  as  an  ex- 
ample of  that  principle.  What  followed 
from  that  ?  If  the  nrst  proposition  was 
clear,  that  a  ship  of  war  was  ex-terri- 
torial, and  therefore  within  their  juris- 
diction, then  the  comity  of  nations  did 
not  call  on  them  to  enforce  on  board  such 
a  ship  any  foreign  law  which  violated 
the  principles  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  therefore  not  to  enforce  the  law  of 
slavery.  That  he  believed  to  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  raised  with  respect 
to  the  comity  of  nations.  Then  it  was 
said — "  Are  you  to  go  and  force  your- 
selves upon  foreign  States  and  offend 
and  outrage  them  as  you  like  ?  "  Cer- 
tainly not.  Foreign  States  had  a  right 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  admitted  to  their  ports.  That  he 
fiilly  admitted.  He  admitted,  also,  that 
they  ought  to  deal  with  weak  States  on 
the  same  principle  as  they  dealt  with 
strong.  It  was  the  great  and  sacred 
principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  to  assert 
that  doctrine,  and  it  was  for  the  asser- 
tion and  maintenance  of  that  doctrine 
that  the  Law  of  Nations  existed — that  it 
should  declare  the  equality  of  rights  be- 
tween the  dwarfs  and  the  giants  of  na- 
tions. But  there  was  a  correlative  to 
that  proposal — namely,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  declare  the  conditions  which 
they  would  or  would  not  accept.  He 
would  give  an  instance.  In  old  days  the 
British  Ambassador  would  not  be  received 
by  the  Emperor  of  China  unless  he  made 
the  ** kotow;"  but  our  Ambassador 
(Lord  Macartney)  refused  to  go  through 
that  ceremony,  and  the  Emperor  of  China 
admitted  him  all  the  same.  He  thought 
Lord  Macartney  took  the  proper  Ime. 
There  was  a  condition  in  old  times  that 
no  trader  should  enter  Japan  unless  he 
trampled  on  the  Cross.  The  Dutch,  he 
believed,  entered  on  those  terms,  but 
others  declined  to  enter  on  those  terms, 
and  people  now  traded  with  Japan  with- 
out first  trampling  on  the  Cross.  We 
could  refase,  and  we  could  prescribe  the 
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which  they  might  have  done,  they  put 
in  a  dilatory  plea,  and  asked  the  House 
to  wait  until  they  had  time  to  consider 
the  laws  of  foreign  States.  The  senti- 
ment of  that  paragraph  was  ignoble,  and 
he  hoped  that  whatever  they  did  they 
woTild  spare  the  House  of  Commons  the 
humiliation  of  declaring  that  on  the 
question  of  slavery  they  must  wait  until 
they  knew  the  attitude  of  other  Powers. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  that  sentence 
would  be  taken  by  the  English  people 
as  an  insidt  to  the  national  pride.  He 
thought  that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  were  the  Party  of  a 
spirited  nation ;  but  he  asked  if  it  was 
part  of  their  spirited  foreign  policy  that 
they  shoidd  look  calmly  on  until  they 
haa  ascertained  what  was  the  view  taken 
by  other  countries  with  regard  to  our 
national  ships  ?  What  did  the  Amend- 
ment declare?  The  first  thing  it  de- 
clared, as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  the 
incapacity  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
deal  with  great  national  subjects.  They 
did  not  want  a  Boyal  Commission  in 
July.  They  thought  they  could  settie 
the  question  themselves,  and  with  the 
help  of  their  Law  Officers  they  issued 
the  first  Circular.  The  country  pro- 
nounced against  it.  They  suspended  it 
in  October,  and  cancelled  it  in  Novem- 
ber. They  did  not  want  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission then,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves capable,  with  a  great  lawyer  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  the  second  Circidar  was 
issued.  It  was  not  imtil  they  were 
about  to  meet  Parliament,  and  that  they 
feared  an  Amendment  woidd  be  moved 
on  the  Address,  that  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Eoyal  Conmiission  occurred  to 
them.  After  these  incredible  failiires, 
extending  over  eight  months,  what  had 
they  done  ?  They  had  determined  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  must  go 
elsewhere — to  other  persons  to  settie  the 
question  which  they  had  failed  to  settie 
for  themselves,  and  that  was  the  conduct 
of  what  was  called  a  great  and  capable 
Administration.  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  judgment  which  they  passed  on 
themselves.  They  and  the  majority 
behind  them  had  a  right  to  judge  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Government,  and  if  they 
chose  to  solicit  a  Vote  of  Want  of  Con- 
fidence in  themselves,  they  had  a  right 
to  do  so ;  but  the  Amendment  did  more, 
inasmuch  as  it  offered  a  Yote  of  Want 
of  Confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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That  was  a  far  more  serious  matter,  and 
he  should  like  to  know  when,  in  the 
course  of  this  century,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  felt  itself  to  be  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery  ? 
They  and  their  ancestors  before  them 
had  dealt  with  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  yet  the  Amendment  sought  to  de- 
clare that  they  were  wanting  in  know- 
ledge, prudence,  and  courage,  and  must 
resign  to  a  Eoyal  Commis^on  a  duty 
which  they  ought  themselves  to  perform. 
If  that  were  so,  they  were,  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  very  unworthy  descend- 
ants of  those  whom  they  had  succeeded. 
They  might,  however,  that  evening  pro- 
nounce against  the  capacity  of  the  Go- 
vernment or  against  me  competence  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  was 
one  thing  he  ventured  to  say  they  could 
not  do,  and  that  was  to  deprive  the 
minority  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  of  the  privilege  of  exercising 
their  rights  and  declaring  their  prin- 
ciples. If  the  Government  did  not  know 
their  own  minds  on  the  question,  the 
Opposition  knew  theirs;  if  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  had  no  policy,  the  Opposition  had ; 
and  their  principles  were  contained  in 
the  Eesolution  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bedford.  His  hon.  Friend 
bore  an  honoiired  name,  and  he  woxdd 
pay  him  no  higher  tribute  of  praise 
than  to  say  that  he  was  worthy  of  that 
name.  He  had  placed  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House  a  Eesolution  which,  what- 
ever might  be  its  fate  that  evening, 
would  live.  It  might  be  defeated  by 
a  dilatory  Amendment ;  but  that  Amend- 
ment could  not  destroy  it.  It  would  still 
remain,  and  woidd  in  the  end  prevail, 
because  it  expressed  the  determined  re- 
solve and  the  enlightened  judgment  of 

the  English  nation.  

The  SOUCITOE  GENEEAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  said,  that  if 
it  were  for  the  advantage  of  the  slave 
and  the  amelioration  of  his  hateful  con- 
dition that  the  question  before  the  House 
should  be  decided  in  this  great  country 
amid  agitation  and  excitement,  and  with- 
out due  deliberation,  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  and  the  line  of  debate  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  admirably  conducive  to 
that  resTilt.  A  Circular  had  been  issued 
by  the  Government,  which  had  after- 
wards been  frankly  and  readily  with- 
drawn. That  Circular  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  which  it  was  admitted 
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contained  concessions  wluch  exceeded 
in  the  favoiir  of  the  slave  any  similar 
State  Paper  which  had  been  issued  by 
previous  Governments.  But  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  not  stopped  there. 
They  believed  they  had  given  instruc- 
tions which  were  in  consonance  with  the 
municipal  law  of  England  and  with  the 
International  Law  of  the  world.  The 
Circular  did  not  violate  any  Treaty  obli- 
gations ;  but  in  order  that  the  noble  and 
generous  feeling  which  had  been  evoked 
in  this  country  should  have  fuU  play, 
and  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  those 
who  were  now  slaves  could  be  effected, 
they  further  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  The  duties  of  tnat  Com- 
mission had,  he  might  add,  been  intrusted 
to  men  than  whom  better  could  not  be 
selected — among  them  a  noble  Duke, 
who  was  honoured  and  respected  for  his 
independence ;  and  a  Chief  Justice,  of 
whom  he  would  only  say  that  he  had 
before  now  on  a  great  occasion  had  the 
honour  of  England  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  International  Law  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  he  had  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which 
had  been  reposed  in  him  by  the  country. 
The  other  Members  of  the  Commission 
were  also  men  of  eminence,  and  when 
the  Government  proposed  that  they 
shoTild  investigate  the  whole  question, 
they  were  taunted  by  persons  who  them- 
selves had  belonged  to  an  Adminis- 
tration which  issued  Circulars  similar  to 
those  of  which  complaint  was  now  made. 
But  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  that  a 
mistake  had  been  committed  in  issuing 
the  first  Circular,  and  that  a  wonderful 
opportunity  of  making  political  capital 
had  Urns  been  afforded  to  frozen-out 
politicians.  At  a  period  when  the  Party 
opposite  were  in  hopeless  and  apparently 
endless  ezHe,  there  came  an  angel  to  them 
one  momingin  the  shape  of  this  first  Slave 
Circular.  He  need  not  describe  with 
what  promptitude,  skill,  and  eloquence 
the  occasion  was  instantly  seized.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  late  Attorney 
Qeneral  (Sir  Heniy  James) — than  whom 
there  was  no  more  alert,  astute,  and,  he 
might  add,  cautious  politician — rushed 
down  to  his  constituents,  and  having 
denounced  that  part  of  the  first  Circular 
which  dealt  with  taking  slaves  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ship?  in  territorial  waters, 
said — ''  This  is  done  by  the  Conserva- 


tive Party."  The  substance  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  accusation  was  that 
his  Party  had  never  dishonoiired  the 
country's  love  of  liberty  as  this  retro- 
grade and  top-boots  'Party  had.  Well, 
this  retrograde  Party  took  counsel  to- 
gether and  withdrew  the  Circular  which 
had  given  the  opportunity  to  the  Party 
opposite.  That  proceeding  was  rather 
disappointing  to  them,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  this  business  was  to 
be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  arena 
of  popidar  excitement  by  the  nomination 
of  a  Royal  Commission,  by  whom  the 
subject  could  be  calmly  considered  and 
studied,  there  was  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition  considerable  lamentation. 
Still  tiiey  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  for 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Her  Majesty's 
Gracious  Speech  was  delivered,  a  Motion 
skilfully,  and  he  would  add — if  the  ex- 
pression were  not  un-Parliamentary — 
craftily  drawn,  was  placed  on  the 
Notice  Paper  of  this  House.  In  prin- 
ciple it  hardly  differed  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  terms  or  challenged 
the  law  of  the  second  Circular,  but 
there  was  a  wonderful  display  in  its 
language.  He  felt,  the  ^eatest  diffi- 
dence in  venturing  to  foflow  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  in  his  disquisition  on  extra-terri- 
toriality;  but  it  was  necessary  that  he 
shoidd  do  so  for  a  few  moments  in  order 
to  remove  the  impression  which  had  been 
left  upon  the  House  that  by  the  Circular 
now  in  existence  and  by  the  later  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  g^ve 
doubts  were  thrown  on  the  immunity  of 
British  ships  in  foreign  waters.  The 
greater  part  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  speech  on  the  legal  branch  of 
the  subject  was  devoted  to  a  develop- 
ment of  this  question :  —  **  Are  you 
bound  to  surrender  a  slave?"  though 
after  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  g^ne  on  for  some  time  he  admitted 
that  there  was  nothing  whatever  about 
the  surrender  of  a  slave  in  the  pre- 
sent Circular;  and  he  then  called  at- 
tention to  some  terms  of  that  Circu- 
lar in  which  captains  and  command- 
ers of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  were 
directed  not  only  not  to  surrender, 
but  that  they  were  not  to  entertain  any 
demand  for  surrender.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  next  asked  whether  we 
maintained  the  immimity  of  British 
ships  of  war.  The  fact  was  that  that 
immunity  was  maintained  in  the  most 
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absolute  manner.  Iiet  him  now  call 
attention  to  another  expression  which 
was  very  likely  to  mislead.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  said  we  must  either 
violate  the  law  of  the  place  or  we  must 
enforce  it,  and  he  asked  whether  it 
coidd  be  said  we  should  violate  the  law 
of  the  place  if  we  took  on  board  a 
drowning  man.  In  no  respect  could  that 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  place ; 
but  if  we  saved  the  man  and  then  sailed 
away  with  him,  that  would  be  a  very 
different  thing,  if  by  the  law  of  the  place 
he  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  his 
master.  For  all  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining and  enforcing  the  discipline  of 
our  ships  and  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  our  country,  such  as  the  protection 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  he  contended 
that  our  ex-territoriality  and  our  immu- 
nity from  local  law  was  clearly  asserted 
and  fuUy  maintained  by  the  second  Cir- 
cular. But  it  was  a  different  thing  when 
we  came  to  those  things  which  we  were 
to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  in  regard 
to  a  foreign  State,  for  the  ex-territo- 
riality was  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  immunity.  The  comman- 
der of  a  ship  who  took  advantage  of  the 
ex-territoriality  was  bound  in  return 
to  have  consideration  for  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  There  might  be  no 
process  of  the  local  law  whereby  this 
obligation  on  the  part  of  a  commander 
of  a  foreign  ship  of  war  could  be 
enforced,  yet  by  the  Commerce  of 
Nations  he  was  bound  conscientiously 
to  observe  it ;  for  this  Was,  if  he  might 
use  the  expression,  the  equity  of  In- 
ternational Law  on  the  subject.  He 
must  repeat  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  second  Circidar  that  called  on  a 
captain  or  commander  of  a  British  ship 
of  war  to  enforce  the  local  law  of  slavery. 
There  was  in  it  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  commander  was  called  upon  not 
to  violate  the  law  of  the  place ;  but  this 
was  a  totally  different  thing  from  ac- 
tively enforcing  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  announced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  means  of  extricating  the 
Government  from  their  difficulties.  He 
said  that  we  had  a  right  to  make  any 
conditions  we  pleased  before  going  into 
a  foreign  port,  and  if  they  did  not  choose 
to  admit  us  we  were  free.  That  was, 
of  course,  quite  true ;  but  how  were  we 
to  give  notice  of  these  conditions  accord- 
ing to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ?  It 
was  by  passing  a  Eesolution  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  and  communicating 
it  to  foreign  Governments.  This  was 
certainly  a  most  astounding  process. 
They  had  all  heard  of  quasi  instruments 
of  different  kinds ;  but  a  quasi  treaty 
such  as  this,  made  by  a  mere  Besolu- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  suggestion  seldom  before  heard  of. 
The  proposal  could  hardly  be  seriously 
intended;  it  was  a  means  of  escaping 
from  the  rather  difficult  position  in 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
found  himself.  But  passing  away  from 
the  law  of  the  case  and  dealing  with  the 
subject  generally,  it  was  obvious  that  po- 
licy must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  legal 
bearings  of  the  case.  He  had  heard  with 
great  pleasure,  as  every  one  must  have 
heard,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  dilate 
so  eloquently  upon  the  course  which  Eng- 
land would  wish  to  pursue  on  this  subject. 
For  his  part,  he  should  rejoice  if  any 
better  plan  could  be  found  for  dealing 
with  slavery  than  that  which  for  many 
years  had  been  adopted  by  this  country. 
When,  however,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  taunted  the  Government  with 
not  having  produced  at  once  a  brand- 
new  scheme  upon  this  subject,  he  should 
remember  that  the  present  Government 
had  not  been  in  power  as  frequently 
and  as  long  as  their  predecessors.  It 
would  have  been  well,  therefore,  to  con- 
cede a  little  time  and  forbearance.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  policy 
now  adopted  towards  these  semi-barba- 
rous States  was  one  of  gradual  amelio- 
ration. We  endeavoured  to  make  friends 
of  these  peoples,  and  by  observing  care- 
fully all  the  obligations  of  international 
amity,  to  make  our  example  and  influ- 
ence felt  among  them,  that  we  might 
obtain  Treaties  and  secure  advantages 
for  the  slaves.  With  several  countries 
we  had  succeeded  in  making  Treaties 
whereby  no  slaves  were  to  be  introduced 
into  the  country  after  a  certain  period. 
This  was  what  was  meant  when  it  was 
said  that  a  slave  country  was  on  the  road 
to  freedom.  But  if  these  friendly  rela- 
tions were  broken  off,  and  an  attitude  of 
stem  repudiation  of  slavery  was  adopted 
towards  these  countries,  we  might  sacri- 
fice great  material  advantages  for  the 
indulgence  of  what  might  then  turn 
out  to  be  little  more  than  a  selfish 
boast.  How  many  slaves  could  be 
emancipated  by  such  a  policy?  How 
many  ^aves  in  a  year  should  we  suc- 
ceed in  emancipating  ?    A  few,  perhaps, 
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on  the  coast ;  but  wliat  would  become  of 
those  in  the  interior,  where  our  ships 
could  not  reach?  In  vast  tracts  of 
country  in  Africa  slavery  luxuriated.  It 
had  long  been  the  poHcy  of  England 
gradually  to  trench  upon  its  domains, 
to  beat  it  back  inch  by  inch,  and 
keep  this  distress  and  crime  fi*om  the 
people ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  proud  to  have  witnessed  the  gen- 
erous outburst  of  feeling  on  this  subj  ect» 
it  was  important  that  this  feeling  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  into  excess,  and 
should  be  wisely  regulated.  The  days 
were  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  a  storm  of  indignation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  All  parties  united  ab- 
solutely as  one  upon  this  subject.  Their 
object  was  to  ameliorate  as  best  they 
could  the  present  position  of  the  slave 
and  ultimately  to  eradicate  the  crime 
altogether.  But  the  means  of  doing  so 
necessarily  required  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. He  therefore  submitted  to 
the  House  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  which  was  the  real  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  would  divide,  was 
a  wise  step,  not  only  because  it  was 
likely  to  produce  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, but  because  the  results  of  its  labours 
would  be  accepted  with  entire  confidence 
by  the  country.  He  trusted  that  these 
results  would  afford  the  foundation  of 
perhaps  a  more  perfect  scheme  for  deal- 
ing with  the  crime  and  the  curse  of 
slavery  than  any  system  which  had  up 
to  the  present  time  been  arrived  at. 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  congratulate  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  upon  the 
temper  and  moderation  with  which  he 
terminated  his  speech ;  and  in  one  of  his 
concluding  sentences  I  thought  I  heard 
an  indication  that  perhaps,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  divisions  upon 
the  Besolution,  this  debate  has  not  been 
without  effect— that  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
will  be  accepted,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
the  second  Circular  will  be  withdrawn 
until  the  termination  of  the  labours  of 
the  Commission.  In  the  somewhat 
passionate  exordium  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  however,  he  was 
somewhat  bolder  than  any  speakers  who 
preceded  him  upon  that  side  of  the 
Mouse.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
recrimination.  We  have  heard  some 
unpleasant  truths.  We,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  have  been  cetUed  hard  names 


(luring  the  debate.  As  far  as  I  can 
gather,  the  burden  of  the  speeches  made  * 
has  been — "Whatever  we  have  done, 
we  are  not  worse  than  you."  But  it  was 
reserved  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  claim  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  done  more  to  benefit  fugitive 
slaves  than  any  Government  which  pre- 
ceded it.  If  the  fugitive  slave  was  under 
preceding  Governments  suffering  from 
harsh  and  oppressive  enactments,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  I 
can*  only  say  that  such  preceding  Go- 
vernments have,  somehow  or  other,  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  in  bringing  that 
fact  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
ordinate officers.  I  take  up  the  Papers 
which  have  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  I 
find  it  stated,  in  almost  the  first  despatch, 
that  on  the  17th  of  July,  1871,  Colonel 
PeUy  sought  instructions  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay  for  his  guidance 
in  such  cases.  In  their  reply,  dated 
November  29,  1871,  the  Government 
of  Bombay  quoted  the  opinion  of  the 
Honourable  the  Advocate  General,  to 
the  following  effect : — 

'*  The  commander  of  a  British  ship  of  war  is 
not  bound  to  receive  fugitive  slaves  on  board  his 
vessel,  yet  if  he  does  receive  them  they  become 
free.  And  the  Commanders  of  British  men-of- 
war  would  not  only  be  authorized  in  refusing  to 
surrender  a  slave  who  had  found  refuge  on 
board  his  vessel,  but  would  incur  very  serious 
legal  responsibilities  if  he  in  any  way  attempted 
to  coerce  that  slave  to  return  to  his  master.** 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  referring 
further  to  the  Papers,  but  wiU  simply 
remark  that  whenever  you  find  the  opi- 
nion of  a  subordinate  officer  given  upon 
this  question,  there  is  one  universal  opi- 
nion throughout  the  Service  that  the 
slave  who  has  been  received  on  board, 
Under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
becomes  free,  and  that  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  is  not  bound  to  surrender  him. 
How  will  the  House  reconcile  that  with 
the  assertions  which  have  been  so  |reely 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  last  addressed  it  ?  I  per- 
fectly admit  that  decisions  —  perhaps 
more  than  one — upon  isolated  cases  have 
been  given  which  I,  in  common  with 
others  who  have  spoken  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  deeply  regret ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  contend  that  the 
regulations  of  preceding  Governments 
have  been  consistently  in  that  direction  \ 
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or,  if  they  had,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  their  sub- 
ordinates to  have  entertained  so  univer- 
sal and  exactly  contrary  an  opinion.  The 
discussion  to-night  has,  as  was  not  un- 
natural, been  confined^  to  a  great  extent, 
to  Members  of  the  legal  profession,  for 
it  has  turned  mainly  upon  points  of  In- 
ternational Law.  I  do  not  myself  intend 
to  go  into  that  question ;  but  I  shall  state 
riefly  as  I  can  what  seems  to  me  to 


as 


be  the  real  question  upon  which  the 
House  will  have  to  decide.     We  are 
going  to  decide  whether    the  Motion 
which  has  been  submitted  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for   Bedford  ade- 
quately expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
and  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  the 
reception  and  retention  of  fugitive  slaves; 
and  whether,  if  that  is  so,  the  Kesolution 
contains  anything  which  is  inconsistent 
with  our  international  obligations.     In 
the  next  place,  we  shall  have  to  decide 
whether,  if  that  be  so,  the  Circular  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Government,  or  any 
previous  instructions  issued  by  any  pre- 
ceding Government,  conflicts  with  prin- 
ciples so  asserted  by  the  House.    And 
we  shall  have  further  to  decide  whether 
the  recent  Circular,  even  in  parts  where 
the  doctrine  it  lays  down  is  sound,  does 
not  invidiously  and  unnecessarily  restrict 
the  discretion  of  our  officers  in  regard 
to  the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves.    The 
Motion   of  my  hon.  Friend   was  not 
aimed  exclusively  at  the  Circular  of  the 
Government,  but  it  was  aimed  —  and 
the  terms  of  it  are  distinct — at  instruc- 
tions which  have  been  issued  also  by 
preceding    Governments.      The   speech 
in  which  the  Motion  was  laid  before 
the  House  was  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit.    My  hon.  Friend  said  he  deOT)ly 
regretted  that  his  Motion  would  aflfect 
not  only  the   Circular  of   the  present 
Government,    but    instructions    which 
had  been  given  by  a  Government  to 
which  he  had  given  his  support.     He 
imputed  no  blame  to  the  Government, 
but  simply  asked  the  House  to  assent  to 
a  ceftain  declaration  of  policy  which 
should  become  the  guide  of  our  naval 
commanders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
relation  to  our  dealings  with  fugitive 
slaves.      Is  there  anyfiiing,   either  in 
Treaties  or  in  the  obligations  of  Inter- 
national Law,  which  conflicts  with  the 
principle  which  my  hon.  Friend  asked  the 
Mouse  to  assent  to?    If  there  is  one 
thing  which  has  been  distinctly  proved 
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in  the  course  of  these  debates,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  such  conflicting  Treaty.    I 
ask.  Is  there  any  international  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  a  general  principle  of 
law  which  militates  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  my  hon.  Friend's  Motion?    I 
believe  there  is   no    such   obligation. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  lead  us 
away  m>m  the  question  submitted  to  us 
to  a  much  wider  and  very  different  issue. 
The  question  the  House  should  remem- 
ber is,  not  whether  there  exists  the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  slave  to  make  his  way 
upon  the  deck  of  an  English  man-of-war 
and  there  claim  his  freedom,  but,  on  the 
contraiT,  whether  there  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  or  any  one  on  his 
behalf,  a  right  to  make  his  way  on  board 
that  vessel  and  there  claim  to  have  the 
slave  restored  to  slavery.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman     the    Secretary    for 
War  contended  the  other  night  that 
to  maintain  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Circular  which  was  contrary  to  law 
was  all  he  had  to  do.    Well,  there  may 
be  nothing  contrary  to  law  in  it,  that 
was  admitted ;  but  I  maintain  that  that 
is  not    enough    for   the    Government. 
What  the  Government  have  to  do  is  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  in  excess 
of  what  is  required  of  us  by  our  inter- 
national obligations,  and  that  it  is  that, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Government 
have  failed  to  do.    Sir,  the  first  Ciroiilar 
has  been  disowned  by  almost  every  Gen- 
tleman who  has  addressed  the  House. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said  the 
other  night  that  it  has  been  condoned 
by  the  coimtry.    Whether  it  will  be  so 
completely  condoned   by    the    country- 
after  the  speech  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral   and   the    Secretary  for  War,  we 
shall  presently,  perhaps.  And  out.    But 
whether  the  first  Circular  is  condoned  or 
not,  this  observation  occurs  to  me — that 
when  we  find  any  Member  of  the  Gt)- 
vemment,  or  any  hon.  Gentleman  on 
that  side  of  the  House  defending  the 
second  Circular,  we  find  them  getting 
into  a  line  of  argument  which  would 
cover  the  first  Circular  itself.    The  At- 
torney General,  defending  his  own  work 
the  other  night,  completely  set  up  and 
defended  the  first  Circular,  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  International  Law ;  and 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secret^  for    War   said  he  was   not 
here    to    defend  the   first  Circular  it 
occurs  to  me  that  his  argument  also  went 
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far  to  defend  that  Circular.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  eloquent  phrase 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  England,  which 
he  said  ought  to  be  as  great  as  her 
mercy,  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man mean  by  justice  except  this — that 
when  the  slaveowner  demanded  the  re^ 
storation  of  a  slave  who  had  been  re- 
ceived on  board  of  one  of  our  men-of- 
war  he  made  a  just  demand?  [Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  :  What  I  said  was 
**  honour  and  truth."]  WeU,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  that 
great  as  is  the  mercy  of  England  her 
justice  ought  to  be  still  greater — namely, 
that  in  justice  she  was  bound  to  yield  to 
the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  a  slave 
to  slavery.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  he  used  the  words  *' honour  and 
truth,"  not  **  justice  and  mercy;"  and 
if  he  considers  that  it  would  be  consistent 
with  honour  and  truth  to  deliver  up  a 
slave  on  the  demand  of  his  owner,  I  can 
make  him  a  present  of  the  distinction. 
But,  Sir,  the  Government  does  not  go 
the  length  of  the  whole  principle  of  sur- 
render. If  justice,  or  rather  honour 
and  truth,  demanded  such  surrender, 
why  did  the  second  Circular  distinctly 
order  the  commanders  of  our  ships  not 
to  entertain  any  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  slaves?  International  Law  either 
requires  that  upon  the  demand  of  the 
owner  the  slave  should  be  surrendered, 
or,  as  I  understood  the  assertion,  justice 

§  refers  that  the  slave  should  be  surren- 
ered;  but  the  Circular  distinctly  in- 
structs our  naval  officers  not  to  surrender 
the  slave,  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
they  were  not  to  allow  the  slave  to 
remain  on  board — for  what  reason  I  feel 
myself  at  a  loss  to  guess,  if,  indeed, 
justice  did  not  require  it.  If  you  con- 
trovert the  proposition  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bedford,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  opposite  opinion,  and 
to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
when  a  slave  is  once  admitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  he  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  fi'ee,  but 
may  be  removed  from  or  ordered  to  leave 
tiie  ship  on  the  ground  of  slavery  ?  No, 
you  are  not  prepared  to  consider  him  a 
slave  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.  You  are  halting  between  two 
opinions.  You  laid  down  in  the  first 
CHroular  what  you  were  advised  by  your 
Law  Officers  was  required  of  you  by  in- 
ternational obligations,  and  you  found 


that  the  law  as  so  stated  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country.  You 
have  retracted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
law  so  laid  down  in  the  first  Circular, 
but  you  retain  the  policy  of  that  Cir- 
cular, and  you  order  your  commanders, 
if  not  to  surrender  the  slaves,  to  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  board  ship. 
It  has  been  frequently  said — and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  repeating  it — that  we 
have  not  sought  to  make  this  a  Party 
question.  I  do  not  know  what  precau- 
tions we  have  omitted  to  remove  this 
question  from  the  arena  of  Party.  The 
Besolution  is  not  aimed  at  one  Circular 
only  or  at  any  one  set  of  instructions.  We 
condemn  all  instructions,  by  whatever 
Government  they  may  have  been 
issued,  which  infringe  the  principles 
we  ask  the  House  to  adopt.  But  when 
we  are  told  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  (Mr.  Hanbury)  that  the 
present  Government  were  hampered  or 
fettered  by  the  decision  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  when  we  are  told  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  (Mr.  JEardy),  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Act  of  1873,  that  he  regrets 
that  he  and  his  Friends  did  not  do  their 
duty  in  watching  the  passing  of  that 
Act,  let  me  ask  tiie  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  will  follow  me,  whether  when 
the  Government  were  preparing  the  first 
Circular  they  were  even  aware  of  the 
precedent  of  1871,  or  whether  it  has  not 
been  hunted  up  since  the  withdrawal  of 
that  Circular,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  an  excuse  ?  And  let 
me  also  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether,  when  the  Cabinet  were  de- 
liberating on  the  second  Circidar,  they 
foimd  themselves  much  hampered  by 
the  Act  of  1873  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  the  other  night, 
need  not  reproach  his  conscience  for 
his  omission  in  allowing  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  which  is,  I  am  informed,  what 
it  professed  to  be.  It  was  simply  a 
Consolidation  Act,  and  the  part  to 
which  he  referred — merely  the  repealed 
clauses — ^had  become  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely obsolete.  Therefore,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  and  his  Colleagues 
foimd  themselves  hampered  when  they 
were  preparing  the  second  Circular  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1873,  let 
them  take  it  in  hand  and  alter  it  to 
what  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  first  Circular  has  been  con- 
doned.   Now,  I  will  ask  whether— after 
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all  the  rectiminations  and   accusations 
which,  have  been  hurled  at  the  late  Go- 
vernment, and  the  frank  admission  of 
error  that  has  been  made  from  these 
benches — the  despatch  of  Lord  Claren- 
don in   1871   has  not  been    condoned 
also.     I  will  ask  whether  the  country 
would  desire,  upon  the  authority  of  one 
or  two  isolated  decisions,  given  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  partly  mixed  up  with 
considerations  of  an  extraneous  character 
to  fix  the  stigma  of  pro-slavery  tenden- 
cies upon  the  reputation  of  a  Statesman 
like  Lord  Clarendon  ?    I  will  ask  whe- 
ther the  House  and  the  country  would 
bear  more  hardly  upon  the  isolated  de- 
cisions of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  or  de- 
fending them,  than  upon  the  deliberate 
action  of  a  Cabinet  warned  by  the  al- 
most unanimous  voice  of  a  whole  people 
that  they  were  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground?     Much   has  been  said  about 
the  secrecy  of  the  instructions  of  the 
late   Government.     I   deny  that  there 
was  any  secrecy.     The  fact  is,  that  no 
instructions  were  ^ver  issued  by  the  late 
Government ;  all  they  did  was  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  gave  its  deci- 
sions on  isolated  cases  upon  the  facts 
submitted  to  it.     There  is  not  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  saying  that  the  Circular 
alluded  to,  which  never  was  issued  by 
the  late  Government,  was  a  secret  one. 
A  despatch  of  Lord  Clarendon  was  sent 
to  the  Commodore  on  the  station,  and 
he,  on  his  own  authority,  translated  it 
into  what  are  called  Station  Orders ;  but 
there  was  no  secrecy ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  decisions  of   the    Government,    of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,   were 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  in 
my  opinion,  became,  in  a  certain  degree, 
a  party  to  those  decisions  which   had 
been  found  so  much  fault  with.     The 
Slave  Trade  Papers,  presented  in  1871, 
contained  one  of  the  very  despatches  of 
Lord  Clarendon  to  which  so  much  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  and  in  which  the 
passage  occurs  that  commanders  are  not 
justified  where  slavery  is  legsd  in  receiv- 
ing fugitive  slaves  on  board  their  ves- 
sels, or  in  carrying  them  away  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  local  authorities. 
That  despatch  was  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and  it  would  have  been  open 
to  any  hon.  Member  who  rejected  tnat 
doctrine  to  have  called  Lord  Clarendon 
to  account  for  it.     I  heard  something 
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about  a  humiliating  despatch  written  by 
Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Fortus^ese  Minis- 
ter, and  I  find  that  despatch  at  length 
in  the  Slave  Trade  Fapers.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  charge  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Government  were  secret, 
while  those  of  the  present  Qt)vemment 
have  been  open?  If  the  Government 
insist  on  making  this  a  Farty  question, 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  issue. 
I  am  willing—and  I  think  those  on  this 
side  of  the  House  are  willing — to  bear 
whatever  responsibility  may  justly  fall 
upon  us  as  to  those  decisions  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
recollect,  if  we  are  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  decisions,  you  who  sit  on 
that  side  of  the  House  will  have  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  your  two  Slave 
Circulars,  and  for  the  vote  you  are  going 
to  give. 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that,  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  few 
things  are  more  disagreeable,  and  cer- 
tainly none  are  more  difficult,  than  to 
codify  Litemational  Law  respecting  fu- 
gitive slaves  in  territorial  waters.  It 
may  be  said — **  Then,  if  that  be  your 
opinion,  why  have  you  attempted  it  ?  " 
My  answer  is,  we  had  no  alternative ; 
we  were  called  upon  to  do  it  by  those 
to  whom  we  were  peculiarly  responsible. 
The  Viceroy  of  India  in  Council  made  a 
direct  request  to  the  Government  of 
Her  Majesty  that  we  should  send  him 
direct  instructions  upon  that  very  sub- 
ject. The  Viceroy  of  India  in  Council 
forwarded  to  us  a  correspondence  of  the 
Council  with  our  Resident  in  the  Fersian 
Gulf,  making  the  same  request  to  his 
Excellency.  He  forwarded  also  to  us 
provisional  instructions  which  the  Vice- 
roy in  Council  had  foimd  it  necessary  to 
draw  up  for  the  Qt^vemment  and  the 
regulation  of  the  Resident  in  the  Fer- 
sian Gulf ;  and  we  found  that  these  pro- 
visional orders  were  altogether  unten- 
able. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  some  steps.  They  had 
to  consider,  for  their  guidance,  first,  the 
position  of  the  question  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fugitive  slaves  in  territorial 
waters.  They  had  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  question  as  it  had  been  treated 
by  their  Fredeoessors  in  office.  I  will 
not  go  into  any  old  oases  or  ambiguous 
instances.  I  will  confine  myself  in  this 
part  of  the  case  to  the  instances  wliich 
the  noble  Lord  has  just  referred  to^  and 
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wliich  occurred  under  the  control  of 
Lord  Clarendon — the  cases  of  the  Daphne, 
the  Dryad,  and  the  Nymph,  It  appears 
in  all  these  cases  that  slaves  have  been 
received  in  territorial  waters  by  com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and 
taken  out  of  the  territorial  waters.  He- 
monstrances  were  made  by  the  Powers 
to  whom  those  territorial  waters  be- 
longed —  Portugal  and  Madagascar — 
and  in  all  these  cases  Lord  Clarendon 
condemned  the  commanders  for  what 
they  had  done.  More  than  this,  Lord 
Clarendon  required  the  Admiralty  to  try 
one  of  those  commanders  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  —  Captain  Sulivan  —  and 
there  was  a  Court  of  Inquiry  on  his 
conduct,  and  he  was  censured.  In  the 
case  of  the  Daphne,  Lord  Clarendon 
communicated  the  decision  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  and  afterwards  an 
order  was  circulated  on  the  Eastern 
Station  embodying  the  views  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  Now  I  have  quoted  from 
documents  before  us,  I  believe  with 
accuracy,  what  took  place,  but  I  do  not 
blame  Lord  Clarendon.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  a  most  eminent  man.  He  had  as- 
sisted Lord  Palmerston  for  years  in 
building  up  a  great  diplomatic  fabric  of 
Treaties,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
sure the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  the  condition  on  which  those  Treaties 
were  obtained  was  that  the  state  of  do- 
mestic slavery  in  the  countries  which 
granted  those  Treaties  would  be  re- 
spected. Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  a  great 
object  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  view 
— an  object  shared  by  all  statesmen 
in  this  House,  on  both  sides,  and 
the  performance  and  development  of 
which  fell  peculiarly  to  those  eminent 
men  —  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  knowing  with  what  difficulty 
these  abolition  Treaties  had  been  ob- 
tained, should  vigilantly  watch  over  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  by  which 
their  ends  had  been  accomplished. 
And  I,  therefore,  do  not  blame  in  any 
way  Lord  Clarendon  for  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  which  I  believe  was 
perfectly  consistent  and  very  advantage- 
ous to  the  great  cause  in  which  this 
country  was  so  deeply  interested.  But 
what  I  do  blame  is  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  the  political  followers,  and 
some  of  them  the  Colleagues,  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  can  come  out  now  and 
speak  of  him  in  the  manner  in  which 

Mr.  Disraeli 


he  has  been  spoken  of  in  this  debate. 
Now,  the  first  person  who  introduced 
the  name  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  de- 
bate was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  who  made  a  very  peculiar 
speech.  Considering  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Eecess,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  shoidd  take  an  early 
part  in  the  debate ;  and  it  certainly  was 
not  very  consistent  with  the  position  he 
had  occupied  in  the  country  during  the 
Eecess.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman^  felt  the  great  difficmty 
of  pursuing  the  course  he  had  adopted, 
and  he  at  once  met  that  difficulty.  What 
was  the  description  of  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Clarendon  in  these  matters?  It 
would  appear  from  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  some  inadvertent  moment, 
without  thought,  with  great  recklessness 
and  rashness,  suffering,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  think,  charitably  inti- 
mated, perhaps  from  indisposition,  had 
written  what  he  called  a  note.  We  hear 
despatches  now  called  **  letters,"  and 
now  a  despatch  is  not  even  a  *'  letter," 
but  becomes  a  ''note;"  and  an  inad- 
vertency of  this  kind  by  the  late  Lord 
Clarendon  is  the  cause  of  all  this  con- 
fusion, and  the  sole  foundation  for  this 
charge  against  the  Liberal  Party — 
namely,  that  they  pursued  exactly  the 
same  policy  as  their  successors. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  :  Pardon  me, 
for  interrupting  you,  but  I  made  no  al- 
lusion to  any  possible  indisposition  of 
Lord  Clarendon.  I  believe  I  spoke  of 
a  ''letter"  instead  of  a  "note,"  and 
distinctly  stated  that  I  believed  he  had 
written  a  letter — a  despatch  contrary  to 
what  he  had  written  in  1856 ;  for  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade,  that  he  forgot  for 
the  time  the  principle  he  had  formerly 
advocated  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves. 

Mb.  DISEAEU:  WeD,  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  materially  changed  the 
view  I  was  conveying  to  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  put  it  to  the 
House  that  there  was  an  inadvertent 
letter  by  Lord  Clarendon  expressing  opi- 
nions of  which  he  coidd  not  approve, 
and  similar  to  those  now  followed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Who  would 
have  supposed  irom.  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  instead  of  a 
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single  letter,  this  despatch  was  part  of 
a  serious  diplomatic  Correspondence 
— part  of  a  series  of  important  diplo- 
matic incidents  ?  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  not  merely  that  com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  ships  were 
subject  to  Courts  of  Inquiry ;  but 
commimications  were  held  with  Euro- 
pean Courts,  apologies  even  made  to 
European  Courts,  and  letters  received 
from  European  Courts  to  say  they  were 
satisfiedwith  those  apologies.  Who  would 
have  supposed  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  events  of  this 
kind  had  occurred  ?  4^nd  yet  we  all 
know,  from  documents  before  us,  that 
such  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  this 
hour  and  at  this  time  of  the  debate  I 
will  not  venture  to  read  any  extracts  to 
the  House ;  but  they  will  see  in  pages 
54  and  55  of  the  proceedings  some  of 
the  final  despatches,  and  they  will  per- 
ceive that  they  cover  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Yet  Lord  Clarendon 
was  mentioned  to  the  House  as  a  per- 
son who  wrote  a  letter  without  commu- 
nicating it  to  his  Colleagues,  and  that  it 
was  the  indiscretion  of  an  individual. 
But  I  find,  in  looking  into  those  Papers, 
Lord  Clarendon  writing  on  the  3 1st  of 
May,  1870,  to  the  Portuguese  Minis- 
ter— 

"  I  trust  that  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty's 
Government  will  agree  with  that  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
sufficiently  met  by  the  disapproval  of  Captain 
Sulivan's  conduct,  which  has  been  made  known 
to  that  officer ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  in- 
structions have  been  recently  issued  to  the  Com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  cruizers  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  regarding  the  reception  of 
negroes  on  board  their  ships  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  your  Grovemment  have  com- 
plained." 

I  doubt  not  he  was  justified  in  writing 
that,  and  he  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese Minister  in  London  a  letter  say- 
ing— 

"  In  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  re- 
quest I  shall  not  fail  to  make  known  to  my  Go- 
vernment the  contents  of  your  Excellency's 
letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  proof  of  the  fnendly  feelings 
towards  Portugal  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government." 

That  is  the  Correspondence  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
as  a  casusd  letter  written  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  Colleagues.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  country  lost  the  services  of 

Mr.  Disraeli 


Lord  Clarendon ;  and,  though  I  was  not 
a  follower  of  that  noble  Lord,  every 
Gentleman  who  knew  that  distinguished 
man  felt  that  he  was  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  public  life  of  England.  But 
what  follows  ?  An  order  was  prepared 
in  1871  for  the  East  Indies  Station — 
[Mr.  W.  E.  Forsteb:  No.]  No!  I 
have  it  here — embodying  this  instruc- 
tion— 

"Art.  147. — Her  Majesty's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  decided  that  slaves  coming 
on  board  ships-of-war  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  from  which  they 
escape,  that  is  to  say,  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  should  he  returned  to  the  owners." 

[An  hon.  Membeb  :  Bead  on.]  I  am 
reading  on,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  object.  I  must 
vindicate  the  Friend  whom  you  have  de- 
serted, and  the  ornament  of  your  Party 
whom  you  have  left  in  the  lurch.  I 
must  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
this  East  Ladies  Station  Order  of  1871, 
because  it  embodies  in  it  all  the  instruc- 
tions and  sentiments  of  Lord  Clarendon 
in  his  despatches  on  this  subject.  But 
Lord  Clarendon,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  acted  with- 
out communicating  with  his  Colleagues. 
Now  I  think  I  have  proof  that  one  at 
least  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Colleagues — 
and  he  no  mean  Colleague — was  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs — that  distin- 
guished nobleman  who,  we  are  now  told, 
is  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party — and 
it  is  he  who  sends  these  instructions  to 
the  East  Lidies  Station.  It  is  Lord 
Granville  who  sends  this  Article  147, 
announcing  that 

"  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs 
has  decided  that  slaves  coming  on  board  ships- 
of-war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  from  which  they  escape,  that  is  to  say, 
within  throe  miles  from  the  shore,  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  owners." 

Look  at  this  short  despatch — ^I  will  not 
venture  to  call  it  a  letter — 

"  Earl  Granville  to  Sir  C.  Murray. — I  trans- 
mit to  you  for  your  information  copies  of  a 
correspondence,  respecting  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry into  certain  proceedings  complained  of  by 
Uie  Portuguese  Gbvemment,  of  Captain  Suliyan« 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  '*  Daphne,"  off  the  coast 
of  Mozambique.  The  particulars  of  this  case 
will  be  found  at  pages  98  to  101  of  Class  B  of 
the  Slave  Trade  Papers  laid  before  Parliament 
last  Session.    I  am,  &c,  G&antille." 
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[An  hon.  Member  :  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.]  It  is  the  whole  business. 
It  shows  tnat  Lord  Granville  sent  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Captain  Sulivan,  of  the  Daphns, 
to  our  Minister  at  Lisbon ,  without  a 
single  syllable  of  disapprobation.  He 
sent  it  freely,  with  his  sanction  and  ap- 
proval. Well,  I  think  I  have  at  last 
vindicated  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  we 
have  been  told,  never  communicated 
with  his  Colleagues.  But  the  note  was 
taken  up  by  another  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  late  Government — ^the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James).  He  followed  the  cry; 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
gave  the  note,  that  Lord  Clarendon  acted 
without  any  communication  with  his 
Colleagues.  The  note  is  caught  up  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton, who  states  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
despatches  were  kept  secret  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  free  from 
the  knowledge  of  any  wickedness  of  that 
kind.  But  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just 
addressed  the  House  has  fully  vindicated 
the  character  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  this 
matter,  because  he  has  referred  to  the 
Papers,  which  I  myself  was  prepared  to 
quote  if  necessary,  relating  to  the  slave 
question,  which  were  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  this  House  in  1871,  in  which  those 
despatches  may  be  foimd.  What,  there- 
fore, becomes  of  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member — first  of  all,  that 
Lord  Clarendon  acted  without  commu- 
nicating with  his  Colleagues;  and,  se- 
condly, according  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  that  he  so  acted  without  the 
House  of  Commons  having  the  slightest 
iTilrli>g  of  what  he  was  doing.  And  yet 
these  are  the  two  Gentlemen  who  have 
formed  the  opinion  of  the  country  during 
the  Eecess.  These  are  the  two  Gentle- 
men who  have  been  parading  England 
and  inveighing  against  the  retrograde 
policy  of  tne  horrible  Tory  Party — the 
horrible  Tory  party — who  certainly  have 
not  yet  written  any  despatches  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  decided  that  slaves 
coming  on  board  our  ships  when  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  slave- 
holding  coimtry  shall  be  returned  to 
their  owners.  [Mr.  Whitwoeth:  The 
first  Circular  does  so.]  The  remark  of 
the  hon.  Member  reminds  me  of  the 
question  of  the  noble  Lord — and  I  always 
Uke  to  answer  his  questions — ^whether, 


when  the  first  Circular  was  drawn  up, 
I  was  aware  of  the  Act  of  1 873  ?  I  may 
say  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  first  Circular.  '  I  am, 
of  course,  officially  responsible  for  it, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  withdrawn  and  a 
Motion  had  been  made  in  this  House  in 
reference  to  it,  I  should  have  been  ready 
to  take  the  consequences  of  my  misfor- 
tune— I  will  not  say  my  fault.  But  the 
truth  is  that  I  never  heard  of  the  first 
Circular  imtil  it  was  denounced  with  the 
glowing  eloquence  of  the  right  hon. 
Member   for  Bradford,   and   his   com- 

£  anion  in  rhetoric,  the  hon.  and  learned 
[ember  for  Taunton.  I  think  I  have 
shown,  without  troubling  the  House  too 
much  on  this  head,  that  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  first  and  second  Circu- 
lars are  not  novelties,  and  that  they  are 
mere  continuations  of  the  policy  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  that  they  originated  in 
no  mean  ideas  or  motives.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  us,  especially  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  feel  convenient  indig- 
nation, and  while  painting  almost  with 
the  brush  that  portrayed  the  horrors  of 
slavery  in  the  time  of  Pitt,  to  forget  all 
that  has  occurred  in  the  interval.  It  is 
very  well  to  criticize  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  or  those  who  are  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  not  carried  merely  by  tumul- 
tuous acclamations.  It  was  the -work  of 
immense  labour.  During  the  active  life 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  always  at 
work,  and  who  was  more  capable,  per- 
haps, of  work  than  any  English  Minister 
of  our  time,  if  there  was  any  one 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  his  energy 
it  was  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
At  that  he  worked  for  years  when, 
so  far  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned, the  question  was  dead  and  un- 
interesting; but  there  was  no  subject 
that  more  entirely  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  that  remarkable  man.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  there  was  a  series  of 
Treaties;  but  there  was  not  a  Treaty 
obtained  that  was  not  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations by  statesmen ;  and  to  induce  the 
Powers,  some  of  them  great,  some  of 
them  petty  chieftains,  to  enter  into  these 
Treaties,  various  considerations  were 
held  out,  but  in  all  there  was  this 
general  condition — that  their  territorial 
waters  should  be  respected,  and  that  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  should 
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single  letter,  this  despatch  was  part  of 
a  serious  diplomatic  Correspondence 
— part  of  a  series  of  important  diplo- 
matic incidents?  Wlio  would  have 
supposed  that  not  merely  that  com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  ships  were 
subject  to  Courts  of  Inquiry ;  but 
communications  were  held  with  Euro- 
pean Courts,  apologies  even  made  to 
European  Courts,  and  letters  received 
from  European  Courts  to  say  they  were 
satisfied  with  those  apologies.  Who  would 
have  supposed  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  events  of  this 
kind  had  occurred  ?  J^nd  yet  we  all 
know,  from  documents  before  us,  that 
such  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  this 
hour  and  at  this  time  of  the  debate  I 
will  not  venture  to  read  any  extracts  to 
the  House  ;  but  they  will  see  in  pages 
54  and  55  of  the  proceedings  some  of 
the  final  despatches,  and  they  will  per- 
ceive that  they  cover  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Yet  Lord  Clarendon 
was  mentioned  to  the  House  as  a  per- 
son who  wrote  a  letter  without  commu- 
nicating it  to  his  Colleagues,  and  that  it 
was  the  indiscretion  of  an  individual. 
But  I  find,  in  looking  into  those  Papers, 
Lord  Clarendon  writing  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1870,  to  the  Portuguese  Minis- 
ter— 

« I  trust  that  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty's 
Government  will  agree  with  that  of  Her  ]rfa- 
josty  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
sufficiently  met  by  the  disapproval  of  Captain 
Sulivan's  conduct,  which  has  been  made  known 
to  that  officer ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  in- 
structions have  been  recently  issued  to  the  Com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  cruizcrs  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  regarding  the  reception  of 
negroes  on  board  their  ships  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  your  Government  have  com- 
plained," 

I  doubt  not  he  was  justified  in  writing 
that,  and  he  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese Minister  in  London  a  letter  say- 
ing— 

"  In  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  re- 
quest I  shall  not  fail  to  make  known  to  my  Go- 
vernment the  contents  of  your  Excellency's 
letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  proof  of  the  fnendly  feelings 
towards  Portugal  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government." 

That  is  the  Correspondence  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
as  a  casual  letter  written  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  Colleagues.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  country  lost  the  services  of 

Mr.  Disraeli 


Lord  Clarendon ;  and,  thoush  I  was  not 
a  follower  of  that  noble  Lord,  every 
Gentleman  who  knew  that  distinguished 
man  felt  that  he  was  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  public  life  of  England.  But 
what  follows  ?  An  order  was  prepared 
in  1871  for  the  East  Indies  Station — 
[Mr.  W.  E.  Forsteb:  No.]  No!  I 
have  it  here — embodying  this  instruc- 
tion— 

"Art.  147. — Her  Majesty's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  decided  that  slaves  coming 
on  board  ships-of-war  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  from  which  they 
escape,  that  is  to  say,  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  should  be  returned  to  the  owners." 

[An  hon.  Membeb:  Bead  on.]  I  am 
reading  on,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  object.  I  must 
vindicate  the  Friend  whom  you  have  de- 
serted, and  the  ornament  of  your  -Party 
whom  you  have  left  in  the  lurch.  1 
must  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
this  East  Indies  Station  Order  of  1871, 
because  it  embodies  in  it  all  the  instruc- 
tions and  sentiments  of  Lord  Clarendon 
in  his  despatches  on  this  subject.  But 
Lord  Clarendon,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  acted  with- 
out communicating  with  his  Colleagues. 
Now  I  think  I  have  proof  that  one  at 
least  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Colleagues — 
and  he  no  mean  Colleague — was  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs — ^that  distin- 
guished nobleman  who,  we  are  now  told, 
is  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party — and 
it  is  he  who  sends  these  instructions  to 
the  East  Lidies  Station.  It  is  Lord 
Granville  who  sends  this  Article  147, 
announcing  that 

"  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  decided  that  slaves  coming  on  boud  ships- 
of-war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  from  which  they  escape,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  from  the  shore,  should  be  re* 
turned  to  the  owners." 

Look  at  this  short  despatch — I  will  not 
venture  to  call  it  a  letter — 

"  Earl  Granville  to  Sir  C.  Murray. — ^I  trans- 
mit to  you  for  your  information  copies  of  a 
correspondence,  respecting  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry mto  certain  proceeiUngfS  complained  of  by 
the  Portuguese  Qovemment,  of  Captain  Sulivan, 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Daphne,  off  the  coast 
of  Mozambique.  The  particulars  of  this  case 
will  be  found  at  pages  98  to  101  of  Class  B  of 
the  Slave  Trade  Papers  laid  before  Parliament 
last  Sessioii.    I  am,  &c.,  Granville." 
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[An  hon.  Member  :  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.]  It  is  the  whole  business. 
It  shows  tnat  Lord  Granville  sent  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Captain  Suuvan,  of  the  Daphne, 
to  our  Minister  at  Lisbon,  without  a 
single  syllable  of  disapprobation.  He 
sent  it  fireely,  with  his  sanction  and  ap- 
proval. Well,  I  think  I  have  at  last 
vindicated  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  we 
have  been  told,  never  communicated 
with  his  Colleagues.  But  the  note  was 
taken  up  by  another  disting^uished  Mem- 
ber of  the  late  Government — the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James).  He  followed  the  iij'y 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
gave  the  note,  that  Lord  Clarendon  acted 
without  any  communication  with  his 
Colleagues.  The  note  is  caught  up  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton, who  states  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
despatches  were  kept  secret  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  free  from 
the  knowledge  of  any  wickedness  of  that 
Idnd.  But  uie  noble  Lord  who  has  just 
addressed  the  House  has  fully  vindicated 
the  character  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  this 
matter,  because  he  has  referred  to  the 
Papers,  which  I  myself  was  prepared  to 
quote  if  necessary,  relating  to  the  slave 
question,  which  were  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  this  House  in  1871,  in  which  those 
despatches  may  be  foimd.  What,  there- 
fore, becomes  of  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member — first  of  all,  that 
Lord  Clarendon  acted  without  commu- 
nicating with  his  Colleagues;  and,  se- 
condly, according  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  that  he  so  acted  without  the 
House  of  Commons  having  the  slightest 
inkling  of  what  he  was  doing.  And  yet 
these  are  the  two  Gentlemen  who  have 
formed  the  opinion  of  the  country  during 
the  Becess.  These  are  the  two  Gentle- 
men who  have  been  parading  England 
and  inveighing  against  the  retrograde 
policy  of  the  horrible  Tory  Party — the 
horrible  Tory  party — who  certainly  have 
not  yet  written  any  despatches  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  decided  that  slaves 
coming  on  board  our  ships  when  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  slave- 
holding  coimtry  shall  be  returned  to 
their  owners.  [Mr.  Whitwobth:  The 
first  Circular  does  so.]  The  remark  of 
the  hon.  Member  reminds  me  of  the 
question  of  the  noble  Lord — and  I  always 
Uke  to  answer  his  questions — whether, 


I  when  the  first  Circular  was  drawn  up, 
I  was  aware  of  the  Act  of  1 873  ?  I  may 
say  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  first  Circular.  •  I  am, 
of  course,  officially  responsible  for  it, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  withdrawn  and  a 
Motion  had  been  made  in  this  House  in 
reference  to  it,  I  should  have  been  ready 
to  take  the  consequences  of  my  misfor- 
tune— ^I  will  not  say  my  fault.  But  the 
truth  is  that  I  never  heard  of  the  first 
Circular  until  it  was  denounced  with  the 
glowing  eloquence  of  the  right  hon. 
Member   for  Bradford,   and   his  com- 

£  anion  in  rhetoric,  the  hon.  and  learned 
[ember  for  Taunton.  I  think  I  have 
shown,  without  troubling  the  House  too 
much  on  this  head,  that  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  first  and  second  Circu- 
lars are  not  novelties,  and  that  they  are 
mere  continuations  of  the  policy  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  that  they  originated  in 
no  mean  ideas  or  motives.  It  is  all  very 
weU  for  us,  especially  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  feel  convenient  indig- 
nation, and  while  painting  almost  with 
the  brush  that  portrayed  the  horrors  of 
slavery  in  the  time  of  Pitt,  to  forget  all 
that  has  occurred  in  the  interval.  It  is 
very  well  to  criticize  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  or  those  who  are  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  not  carried  merely  by  tumul- 
tuous acclamations.  It  was  the  -work  of 
immense  labour.  During  the  active  life 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  always  at 
work,  and  who  was  more  capable,  per- 
haps, of  work  than  any  English  Minister 
of  our  time,  if  there  was  any  one 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  his  energy 
it  was  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
At  that  he  worked  for  years  when, 
so  far  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned, the  question  was  dead  and  un- 
interesting; but  there  was  no  subject 
that  more  entirely  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  that  remarkable  man.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  there  was  a  series  of 
Treaties;  but  there  was  not  a  Treaty 
obtained  that  was  not  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations by  statesmen ;  and  to  induce  the 
Powers,  some  of  them  great,  some  of 
them  petty  chieftains,  to  enter  into  these 
Treaties,  various  considerations  were 
held  out,  but  in  all  there  was  this 
general  condition — that  their  territorial 
waters  shoxdd  be  respected,  and  that  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  should 
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not  be  interfered  with.  Therefore,  those 
who  would  have  interfered  rashly  with 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  woiild 
have  prevented  Lord  Palmerston  from 
availing  himself  of  those  very  Treaties 
by  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
secured.  I  venture  to  refer  to  this  mat- 
ter because,  ixoxn  the  statements  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  nothing 
had  ever  been  done  towards  the  abolition 
of  slavery  since  the  days  of  Wilberforce, 
until  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Taunton  made  their  speeches.  It 
may  be  said — '*  It  is  all  very  well ;  but 
what  are  these  but  the  despatches  of 
Ministers  and  the  regulations  of  o£S.ces  ? 
We  have  a  certain  object  to  attain; 
we  do  not  care  ^for  these  despatches, 
or  for  these  regulations  and  these  Circu- 
lars. We  are  resolved  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion that  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
State  a  slave  shall  be  free  if  he  finds 
himself,  somehow  or  other,  in  an  English 
ship.  We  do  not  care  in  the  least  for  any 
other  object,  and  we  will  make  our  law 
stronger  than  any  other  influence."  Well, 
can  we  do  that  ?  Is  that  the  way  to  set 
about  the  business  if  you  wantto  succeed? 
I  will  not  remind  you — ^you  have  been 
reminded  before,  if  not  in  this  debate  on 
other  occasions — that  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  cannot  change  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  but  it  is  very  well  to  remember 
it,  because  on  that  saying  much  depends. 
But  without  entering  into  that  subject 
which,  however,  interesting,  must  at 
this  time  have  acquired  more  interest 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  I  would  remind  you  of  what 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  reminded  you  on  Tuesday, 
that  there  was  one  thing  certainly  which 
a  Besolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  do — it  cannot  alter  the  laws  of 
this  country.  You  may  say  what  you 
like  about  the  law  of  1873;  but  not  a 
single  observation  has  been  made  upon 
it  since  it  was  first  noticed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  that  touches  in  the  least  the 
point  and  pith  of  the  inference  that  he 
drew  from  it.  What  was  the  answer 
g^ven  to  me  by  the  noble  Lord  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington)  in  reference  to  this 
Act?  He  said  it  was  a  Consolidation 
Act.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  Con- 
solidation Act  or  an  Act  of  recent  inven- 

Mr*  Disraeli 


tion.    All  I  know  is  that  under  the  Act 
of  1873  you  can  institute  Tice  Admiralty 
Courts  and  you  can  restore  and   sur- 
render slaves.     That  is  the  law;    and 
you  must  get  rid  of  that  law  before  you 
can  effect  a  change  on  this  subject  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  un- 
derstand that  a  very  passionate  appeal 
was  made  to  me  in  my  absence,  and  I 
very  much  regret  I  did  not  hear  it,  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Barn- 
staple (Mr.  Waddy).    He  adjured  me  to 
be  equal  to  the  situation,  and  said  the 
effect  of  this  vote  would  be  to  make  a 
new  law.     He  acquitted  past  and  pre- 
sent Ministers  and  all  public  men  of  all 
blame  arising  from  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  slavery,  but  he 
said  what  the  House  of  Commons  had  to 
do  to-night   was  to  carry   a  new  law. 
Well,  but  that  is  a  thing  which  the  House 
of  Commons  cannot  do,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentieman,  before  he  gives  that 
fervid  advice,  should  remember  that  we 
cannot  affect  International  Law  and  mu- 
nicipal law  by  a  mere  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    I  heard  with  great  plea- 
sure that  this  was  not  a  Party  question, 
and  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford,  who  I  believe  is 
a  judge  of  that  subject.    I  was  prepared 
for  that  statement  by  the  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  speech — for  it  deserves  both 
epithets — by  which  this  subject  was  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford.   He  said  *'  the  House  will  observe 
that  my  Resolution  does  not  merely  in- 
clude the  Circulars  of  the  Government ; 
I  am  entirely  impartial.    I  have  gone 
back  and  included  all  the  Circulars  and 
instructions.  It  is  equally  condemnatory 
of  those  on  my  own  side.    What  I  would 
do  would  be  to  appeal  to  independent 
Members,  first  on  my  own  side,  to  con- 
sider that  this  is  not  a  Party  question, 
and  ask  them  for  their  votes,  and  then  I 
would  also  make  an  appeal  to  independ- 
ent Members  on  the  other  side,  and  ask 
them  for  their  votes."  Thus  in  a  manner 
that  is  ingenious  and  ingenuous,  not 
being  a  Party  question,  I  think  we  may 
be  able  to  put  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  a  minority.   This  is  still  a  young  Par- 
liament, and  there  may  be  some  yoimg 
birds  in  it.  I  am  not  to  be  caught  exactiy 
in  that  way.    It  is  rather  a  sorry  sight 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  find  a  great 
Party  ready  to  cast  away  with  scorn  the 
reputations  of  the  greatest  men  they  have 
ever  produced  in  our  times,  merely  to 
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catch  a  vote  and  to  put  opponents  in  a 
minority.  The  fame  of  Lonl  Palmerston, 
the  reputation  of  Lord  Clarendon — 
statesmen  to  whom  Qentlemen  on  the 
opposite  benches  owe  their  position  and 
prestiffe  in  the  country — these  are  to  be 
entirely  cast  away.  These  distinguished 
persons  are  to  be  treated  as  mere  yile 
bodies  in  order  that  a  very  petty  and 
hypocritical  triumph  may  be  gained.  ^I 
have  sometimes  succeeded  in  divisions ; 

ferhaps  oftener  failed ;  but  I  never,  when 
struck  at  my  foe,  pretended  that  it  was 
not  a  Party  question ;  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  such  dastkrdly  schemes  can 
ever  succeed  in/  a  House  composed  of 
English  Gentlemen.  ["  Oh !  "]  1  do  not 
apply  that  expression  to  any  one  Gentle- 
man in  particular.  I  apply  it  to  schemes 
which  would  obtain  a  I^arty  success  by 
sacrificing  the  reputation  of  your  distin- 
guished Predecessors.  If  die  word  I 
have  used  be  considered  too  strong  I  will 
recall  it.  But  that,  in  my  mind,  is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  House  should  come 
to  a  decision.  We  have  proposed  to  you 
what  this  debate  proves,  I  think,  the 
country  ought  to  have  recourse  to.  If 
there  is  anything  proved  by  this  debate 
more  than  another  by  the  speeches  which 
have  been  delivered,  by  the  references 
which  have  been  made  to  the  opinions  of 
eminent  men  on  both  sides — men  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  who  have  always 
been  held  up  as  models  and  examples, 
and  who,  we  are  now  told,  were  entirely 
in  the  wrong  in  their  views  and  in  their 
practice — if  anything  is  demonstrated 
more  than  another  by  this  debate  it  is 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  submit- 
ting this  question  to  the  investigation  and 
the  judgment  of  a  Koyal  Commission. 
That  Boyal  Commission  has  wide  powers. 
I  know  not  of  a  Commission  that  ever 
had  wider.  It  is  not  merely  to  ascertain 
what  are  our  engagements  under  Treaty. 
That  might  be  attcuned  without  a  Koyal 
Commission.  It  is  not  even  to  ascertain 
the  principles  of  public  law  which  are 
invoh'ed  in  ihese  discussions.  Although 
the  Beport  of  such  a  Commission  woiild 
be  received  with  great  authority,  such 
consequences  might  be  realized  without 
it.  But  they  are  permitted  under  the 
Commission  which  has  been  issued  to 
suggest  any  change  that  might  bring 
about  a  result  on  some  points  which  it 
might  be  desirable  and  in  some  respects 
so  satisfactory  to  secure.  They  are  to 
inquire  whether   by  negotiation  these 


results  may  not  be  obtained.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  a  state  of  afiairs  so 
strange  as  the  relations  between  free 
nations  and  a  slave  population  cannot 
always  depend  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  the  same  practice.  They  must 
change  with  the  changing  fortimes  and 
accidents  of  the  world,  and  there  may  be 
modifications  and  enlargements  of  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  which  we  may  avail 
ourselves  without  danger ;  nay,  with 
great  advantage.  I  think  that  no  one 
who  has  listened  to  this  debate  can  for  a 
moment  pretend  that  we  can  come  to  any 
satisfEtctory  conclusion  at  this  moment 
on  the  points  which  have  been  raised. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  brings  forward 
the  Motion  is  struggling  at  the  same 
time  with  public  law  and  municipal  law, 
and  with  no  greater  weapon,  even  if  he 
succeeds,  than  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  himself  must  feel  the 
weakness  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  position  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself.  I  do  not  think  he  will  succeed. 
I  think  the  House  will  rally  round  us. 
I  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  that  the  calm  opinion  of  the 
country  approves  the  course  we  recom- 
mend ;  ana  I  think  that  the  vote  which 
the  House  of  Commons  will  give  to  night 
will  be  one  satisfactory  to  the  country 
and  lead,  I  hope,  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
elusion. 

Major  O'GOEMAN  :  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  intend  to  vote  with  the  Go- 
vernment. I  think,  and  I  hope  sincerely, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not 
be  disconcerted  by  the  attempt  —  the 
Party  attempt — which  has  been  made  to 
throw  odium  on  them.  I  know  some- 
thing— not  much,  but  a  little — [laughter] 
— hon.  Members  are  welcome  to  their 
amusement ;  but  I  know  a  little  with  re- 
spect to  the  coast  which  is  concerned 
more  immediately  in  this  matter  of 
slavery.  I  have  not  gone  up  so  far,  I 
may  say,  as  the  North  of  Madagascar 
or  Zanzibar,  but  I  have  gonosome  2,000 
miles  along  the  eastern  shore  of  South 
Africa ;  and  from  my  observation  I  have 
discovered  that  on  those  shores  there 
are  about  three  parties  living.  There 
are  the  Kings  of  the  country,  the  Chiefs 
of  the  country,  and  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  always  found  that  the  people 
of  the  country  were  perfectly  ready  to 
grant  to  their  superiors  a  certain  degree 
of  servitude,  which  is  called  in  England 
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elaverj-y  but  whicli  is  not  so  at  all ;  in 
fact — ^if  I  may  use  the  expression — ^I 
believe  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth 
as  indigenous  slavery.  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  if  the  White  man  never  in- 
terfered the  Black  men  would  get  on  for 
thousands  of  years  most  admirably  with 
their  masters.  [Interruption, ']  I  know  my 
excellent  friends  the  Whigs  will  try  to 
put  me  down  to-night ;  but  I  can  assure 
them  they  shall  not  do  so.  I  am  aware 
that  I  stand  here  at  some  disadvantage 
when  I  get  up  to  speak  after  right  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  I  would  have  risen  be- 
fore, but  I  really  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity. But  whether  I  speak  before,  or 
whether  I  speak  after,  I  will  cert^nly 
claim  my  right.  I  shall  speak  in  favour 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  in 
favour  of  the  poor  slave ;  and  I  say  most 
distinctly  that  until  the  poor  slave  was 
invaded  by  the  White  man  he  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  with  respect  to  his 
master.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  House 
this  question  with  respect  to  officers 
commanding  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa — What  are  they  to 
do  when  they  are  invaded  by  a  number 
of  fugitive  slaves  ?  Has  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber got  up  on  this  side  of  the  House  to 
tell  us  what  number  of  slaves  are  to  get 
on  board  a  frigate  ?  Are  they  to  be  one, 
or  are  they  to  be  500  ?  It  is  an  impor- 
tant question ;  for  if  one  man  has  a  right 
to  ^0  on  board,  it  is  incontostably  the 
right  of  500  men  in  a  similar  position. 
What  is  the  commander  of  a  mgato — 
perhaps  a  small  one— to  do  with  those 
500  men,  who  possibly  had  swum  off 
from  the  shore  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  ?  What 
is  he  to  do  with  them  ?  That  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer,  I  think ;  and  I 
do  not  And  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  answer  it  on  the  part  of  my 
dear  friends  the  Whigs.  Of  course,  he 
will  treat  them  to  the  best  description  of 
food,  and  possibly  ply  them  well  with 
dry  champagne.  Then,  when  they  have 
been  on  board  for  a  few  days,  he  might 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  them  whether 
they  have  any  objection  to  work,  and  to 
that  question  the  reply  of  the  first  he 
tried  would  probably  be  that  given  by 
Mickey  Free — 

"  I  never  was  given  to  work, 

It  was  not  a  plan  of  the  Brady's ; 
But  I'd  make  a  most  elegant  Turk, 
For  Fm  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies." 

In  addition  to  that,  he  will  make  a  frir- 
if(yor  0^  Gorman 


ther  inquiry — "Am  I  not  a  man  and  a 
brother,  and  are  not  you  a  Whig?" 
Who  are  the  Gentlemen  who  bring 
forward  this  question  with  respect  to 
slavery,  and  are  so  anxious  to  put  a 
stop  to  slavery  all  over  the  world  ? 
Are  they  not  the  men  who  sat  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  with  Lord  John 
Eussell  when  he  forgot  to  detain  by  two 
hours  the  Alabama  when  she  went  out  to 
plunder  on  the  high  seas  ?  Did  she  not 
do  so  ?  For  what  purpose  did  she  go  ? 
Let  me  ask  this  great  House,  did  not 
that  ship  go  out  with  dozens  of  others 
on  the  same  errand  ?  For  what  purpose 
did  she  do  it  ?  She  did  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crippling  the  power  of  that  na- 
tion which  determined  at  the  first  mo- 
ment to  put  down  that  which  these 
Gentlemen  seem  to  detest  —  slavery. 
That  is  what  was  done  with  respect  to 
that  and  kindred  ships ;  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  those  Gentlemen  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  I 
dare  say  have  made  large  fortunes  not 
only  by  sending  ships  such  as  those  to 
sea,  but  by  sending  others.  Who  are 
those  Gentlemen  who — [Interruption'] — 
I  demand  to  be  heard.  Who  are  those 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  who  permitted  me  to  go 
alone  into  the  Lobby  for  taking  the  pa^ 
of  the  veriest  slave  in  this  country-— Sir 
Roger  Doughty  Tichborne  ? 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  rose  to  Order. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  is  travelling  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  discussion.  He  must  address  him- 
self to  the  question  before  the  House. 

Major  O'GORMAN  :  I  will  bow  to 
your  decision.  Sir.  I  certainly  must 
say,  Sir,  that  those  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  who  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  slavery  have  a 
very  poor  case  indeed  to  bring  before 
this  House.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
you  have  obliged  me  to  depart  from 
that  line  of  argument.  With  all  due 
deference  to  you,  Sir,  I  think  I  should 
be  allowed  to  make  use  of  it.  However, 
I  will  only  declare  that  the  Government 
cannot  possibly  do  their  duty  unless 
they  give  the  strictest  orders  to  the 
officers  commanding  every  squadron, 
particularly  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  shall  treat 
slaves  on  board  their  ships.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  that  shall  be 
done,  and  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  will  do  it. 
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Mb.  SULUYAN  :  I  will  detain  the 
House  with  but  one  sentence.  I  hope 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  say,  on  be- 
half of  my  countiy — Ireland — that  I 
trust  my  Colleagues  will  not  go  into 
the  Lobby  with  my  good  Friend  the 
last  speaker,  the  last  supporter  of  the 
Slave  Circular. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  lefk  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  dkided: — Ayes  248 ;  Noes 
293:  Majority  45. 

AYES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Amory,  Sir  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
Antrobos,  Sir  £. 
Backhouse,  £. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  0. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Bass,  A. 

Baxter,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Major  F. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  I.  L. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  T. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F. 
Brady,  J. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Bra88ey,T. 
Briggs,  W.  E. 
Bright,  J. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Bristowe,  S.  B. 
Brocklehurst,  W.  C. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brooks,  M. 
Browne,  G.  £. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  £. 
Burt,T. 
Butt,  I. 
CaUan,?. 
Cameron,  C. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 

H. 
Carington.  hn.  CoL  W. 
Carter,  B.  M. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
CUve,G. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  E. 
Colman,  J.  J. 


Corbett,  J. 
Cotes,  C.  C. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Crawford,  J.  S. 
Cross,  J.  K. 
Crossley,  J. 
Davies,  D. 
Davies,  B. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dixon,  G. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Downing,  M*C. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Dunbar,  J. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
Earp,  T. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Adm.  hon.  F. 
Ellice,E. 
Errington,  G. 
Esmonde,  Sir  J. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fay,  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fit^naurice,  Lord  E. 
Fitzwilliam,    hon.    C. 

W.  W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Forsyth,  W. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
French,  hon.  C. 
Glad8tone,rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
Ckildsmid,  J. 
Gk)schen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gk)wer,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Hankey,  T. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Havelodc,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 


VOJ^.  CCXXVn.    [thibd  sebibs.] 


Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herschell,  F. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Hohns,  W. 
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Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  words '  in  order  to  Tnaintain  most 
effectually  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  it  is 
desirable  to  await  farther  information  from  the 
Ke^rt  of  a  Royal  Commission,  both  as  to  the 
instructions  from  time  to  time  issued  to  British 
naval  officers,  the  international  obligations  of 
this  Countiy,  and  the  attitude  of  other  States  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on 
board  of  national  ships,* — {Mr,  Hanburyf) — ^be 
added, — instead  thereof/' 

Mb.  FAWOETT  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  insert  after  the  word ' '  desirable, ' ' 
the  words 

"  Provided  that  the  Circular  of  the  5th  day  of 
December  1867  and  the  East  Indies  Station 
Order  of  1871,  on  the  sabjeot  of  Fugitive  Slaves, 
shall  not  continue  in  force.'* 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  pro- 
position embodied  in  this  Amend- 
ment was  a  most  important  one,  upon 
which  the  country  was  exceedingly 
anxious  there  should  be  a  distinct  and 
authoritative  expression  of  opinion,  rais- 
ing as  it  did  a  perfectly  legitimate  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  electors  were 
anxious  to  have  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation. As  regarded  the  views  and 
opinions  of  their  constituents,  Govern- 
ment, having  proclaimed  that  at  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  second  Circular 
they  were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  the  subject,  were  bound  in  com- 
mon sense  to  accept  this  Besolution. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To  insert,  after  the  word  '*  desirable,"  the 
words  '*  provided  that  the  Circular  of  the  6th 
day  of  December  1875  and  the  East  Indies 
Station  Order  of  1871,  on  the  subject  of  Fugitive 
Slaves,  shall  not  continue  in  force." — {Mr, 
Fawc€tt.) 

Mb.  DISEAELI  said,  that  this  was  a 
fragmentary  part  of  the  question,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Amendment 
could  be  agreed  to,  as  it  would  not  be 
known  in  what  state  the  law  would  be 
left,  except  that  so  far  as  he  could  judge 
the  orders  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  would  still  be  in  force. 
He  had  that  objection  without  reference 


to  other  subjects ;  and  after  what  had 
taken  place  it  was  asking  the  House  of 
Commons  too  much  to  cancel  its  recent 
determination.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
the  House  would  at  once  agree  to  the 
Besolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Mr.  Hanbury). 

Question  put,  '*That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  245 ;  Noes 
290:  Majority  45. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

Itesolvedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
in  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the  right 
of  personal  libertv,  it  is  desirable  to  await  fur- 
ther information  rrom  the  Report  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  both  as  to  the  instructions  from 
time  to  time  issued  to  British  naval  officers,  the 
international  obligations  of  this  Country,  and 
the  attitude  of  other  States  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of 
national  ships. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majest/s  treasury  be  authorised  to  raise  any 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  Four  Million  and 
Eighty  Thousand  Pounds,  by  issue  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding Tliee  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  to  be  paid  off  from  time  to 
time  at  par.'' 


•> 


Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Ques* 
tion  proposed,  **  That  the  Chairman  do 
report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again." — {Mr,  Biggar.) 

Motion,  hy  leave,  withdraum, 

1.  Resolved ^  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorised  to  raise 
any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  Four  Million 
and  Eighty  Thousand  Founds,  by  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bonds,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  Three  Pouncfa  Ten  Shilling  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  to  be  paid  off  from  tmie  to  time 
at  par. 

2.  Resolved^  That,  towards  meeting  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  such  Exchequer  Bonds, 
during  the  currency  thereof,  an  annual  sum  not 
exceeding  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  be 
charged  upon  tuid  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  growing 
produce  thereof. 
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3.  SeeoUfedf  That  the  interest  of  suoh  Exche- 
quer Bonds  shall  be  payable  hidf-yearly  out  of 
&e  said  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Founds, 
and  that  the  residue  of  the  said  sum  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of 
the  said  Bonds. 

4.  £esolvedf  That,  towards  malring  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1876,  the  sum  of  Four  Million  and  Eighty 
Thousand  Pounds  be  granted  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

EesolutioiiB  to  be  reported  To-morrow ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

TXTRNPIKE  ACTS  CONTDnJANCK. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  *'  to  inquire  into 
the  Sixth  Schedule  of  'The  Annual  Turnpike 
Acts  Continuance  Act,  1876.*  "-^{Mr,  Salt.) 

And,  on  February  25,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:  —  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Lord 
Henry  Thynnb,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Wentworth 
Beaumont,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  Wil- 
BRAHAM  Eoerton,  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone, 
Mr.  Clare  Read,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Mr. 
George  Clive,  and  Mr.  Salt  : — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to  be 
the  quorum. 

Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have 
power  to  inqiiire  and  report  to  the  House  under 
what  conditions,  with  rof  erence  to  the  rate  of 
interest,  expenses  of  management,  maintenance 
of  road,  payment  of  debt,  and  term  of  years,  or 
other  special  arrangements,  the  Acts  of  the 
Trusts  mentioned  should  be  continued. — (Mr. 
Salt.) 

CX>LONIAL  MARRIAGES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Bill  to 
remove  doubts  with  reference  to  certain  Colonial 
Marriages,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers,  Dr.  Cameron,  and  Mr. 
Young. 

BUlpreaettted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  87.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  2bth  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— J^V*^  Reading^ 

United  Parishes  (Scotland)  ♦  (18). 
Second  Beading — ^Appellate  Jurisdiction  *  (5). 

RECEPTION  OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  COMMONS. — PEESONAL 
EXPLANATION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
rise  to  ask  your  Lordships'  forbearance 
0|i  a  personal  question*    It  would  not 


have  been  necessary,  if  as  I  am  in- 
formed, my  Colleagues  had  not  been  con- 
strained to  remain  silent  last  night  by 
the  Parliamentary  custom  of  allowing  the 
Prime  Minister  to  have  the  last  word — 
a  custom  which  is  convenient  to  the 
House,  and  certainly  is  not  without  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government,  but  which 
imposes  a  greater  responsibility  as  to  the 
statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  im- 
mediate division  is  to  be  taken.  It  has 
happened  on  two  occasions  on  the  debate 
on  the  Address — one  last  year  and  one 
this — ^that  I  appealed  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  as  to  whether  they  did  not  dis- 
claim the  particular  grounds  on  which 
their  administration  had  been  praised 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  Out  of  mere 
consistency  I  must  therefore  refuse  any 
compliment  such  as  that  which  has  been 
paid  to  me  in  the  other  House  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  which  was  ground- 
ed, as  it  appears  to  me,  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  facts.  I  have  read  a  report  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  speech  in  the  debate 
which  closed  this  morning.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  slightest  cause  for  a  de- 
bate on  the  matter,  and  I  will  not  refer 
to  that  speech  further  than  to  say  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  a  just  and  eloquent  tribute 
to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon 
in  respect  of  their  course  in  regard  to 
fugitive  slaves,  and  who,  it  was  (£umed, 
he^  furnished  the  precedents  that  justi- 
fied the  policy  lately  pursued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment.  I  wUl  not  go 
into  that  question  now ;  though  I  trust 
that  an  opportunity  may  occur  when  I 
hope  to  show  that  those  precedents  are 
not  so  apt  and  so  continuous  as  may  be 
supposed,  and  that  none  of  them  apply 
exactly  to  the  present  case.  For  the 
present,  I  will  confine  myself  to  some 
allusions  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  to  me  in  very  courteous  terms, 
and  in  which  he  did  me  the  great  honour 
of  associating  me  with  Lord  Clarendon 
and  claiming  me  as  a  supporter  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
bisraeli  is  reported  in  The  Times  to  have 
said,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  have  as- 
sured me  that  the  report  is  not  inaccu- 
rate— 

"  I  must  call  your  attention'paiticularly  to  this 
East  Indies  Station  Order  of  1871,  because  it 
embodies  in  it  all  the  instructions  and  sentiments 
of  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  despatches  on  the 
gnbject.*' 
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It  embodied,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
simplified,  but  that  is  nothing.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli proceeded — 

**  But  Lord  Clarendon,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  acted  without  com- 
municating with  his  colleagues.  Now  I  think 
I  have  proof  that  one  at  least  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's Colleagues" — 

I  shall  spare  your  Lordships'  ears  and 
my  own  blushes  by  not  reading  some 
expressions  complimentary  to  myself — 

"was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ....  audit  ishe  who 
sends  these  instructions  to  the  East  Indies  Sta- 
tion. It  is  Lord  Granville  who  sends  this  Ar- 
ticle 147,  announcing  that  *  Her  Majestj-^s  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs  has  decided  that  slaves 
coming  on  board  ships  of  war  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  country  from  which 
they  escape,  that  is  to  say,  witmn  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  should  be  returned  to  their 
owners.* 

Look  at  this  short  despatch — ^I  will  not 
venture  to  call  it  a  letter : — 

"  *  Earl  Granville  to  Sir  C.  Murray. — I  trans- 
mit to  you,  for  your  information,  copies  of  a 
correspondence,  respecting  the  results  of  an  in- 
quiry into  certain  proceedings,  complained  of 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  of  Captain 
S'ulivan,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Daphne,"  off 
the  coast  of  Mozambique.  The  particulars  of 
this  case  will  be  found  at  pages  98  to  101  of  Class 
B  of  the  Slave  Trade  Papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment last  Session.    I  am,  &c.,  Granvillb.' 

That  shows  that  Lord  Granville  sent  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
Captain  Sulivan,  of  the  Daphne^  to  our  Minister 
at  Lisbon  without  a  single  syllable  of  disappro- 
bation. He  sent  it  freely,  with  his  sanction 
and  approval.  Well,  I  think  I  have  at  last 
vindicated  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  we  have  been 
told,  never  communicated  with  his  Colleagues. 
But  the  note  was  taken  up  by  another  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  late  Government — ^the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton.  He 
followed  the  cry;  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  gave  the  note  that  Lord  Clarendon 
acted  without  any  communication  with  his  Col- 
leagues. The  note  is  caught  up  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton,  who  states  that 
Lord  Clarendon's  despatches  were  kept  secret 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  free 
from  the  knowledge  of  any  wickedness  of  that 
kind.  But  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  has  fully  vindicated  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause he  has  referred  to  the  Papers,  which  I 
myself  was  prepared  to  quote  if  necessary,  re- 
lating to  the  ^ve  question,  which  were  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House  in  1871,  in  which 
those  despatches  may  be  found.  What,  there- 
fore, becomes  of  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
first  of  aU  that  Lord  Clarendon  acted  without 
cummunicating  with  his  Colleagues,  {md  secondly, 
according  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  that 
he  so  acted  without  the  House  of  Commons 


having  the  slightest  inkling  of  what  ho  was 
doing  ?  And  yet  these  are  the  two  G^entlemen 
who  have  formed  the  opinion  of  the  country 
during  the  Recess.  These  are  the  two  Gentle- 
men who  have  been  parading  England  and 
inveighing  against  the  retrograde  policy  of  the 
horrible  Tory  Party — ^the  horrible  Tory  Party — 
who  certainly  have  not  yet  written  any  de- 
roatches  to  the  effect  that  they  have  decided 
that  slaves  coming  on  board  our  ships  when 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  slave- 
holding   country   shall  be   returned  to  their 


owners. 


My  Lords,  I  may  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  I  stated  to  the  House  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address  that  it  had  never 
happened  to  me  to  hear  the  subject  of 
the  regulations  as  to  slaves  coming  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships  brought  be- 
fore the  Cabinet,  and  that  I  had  never 
been  called  upon  officially  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  question.  Your  Lord- 
ships wiU  remark  from  the  extracts 
which  I  have  just  read  that  the  grounds 
on  which  I  was  complimentarily  asso' 
ciated  with  Lord  Clarendon  were — first, 
that  I  was  aware  of  what  Lord  Clarendon 
was  doing ;  secondly,  that  I  sent  Lord 
Clarendon'scorrespondence  to  Sir  Charles 
Murray  freely  with  my  sanction  and 
approbation;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  I 
who  sent  instructions  to  the  East  Indies 
Station,  I  who  sent  the  Article  147,  the 
contents  of  which  you  have  heard  read. 
With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  com- 
pliment, I  have  to  state  that  privately  I 
never  knew  at  the  time  that  any  such 
correspondence  was  going  on.  It  was 
not  likely  I  should,  and  for  this  you 
must  take  my  word.  But  I  have  the 
authority  of  all  my  Colleagues  for  as- 
serting that  it  never  was  brought  before 
the  Cabinet.  As  to  the  second,  it  is 
true  that  I  signed  the  routine  despatch 
formally  transmitting  the  oorresponaence 
of  my  Predecessor  on  a  closed  case  to 
our  Minister  at  Lisbon  for  his  informa- 
tion. The  noble  Earl  opposite  will,  I 
think,  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  hun- 
dreds of  such  routine  despatches  are 
sent  from  the  Foreign  Office  every  year, 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  issues 
without  making  himself  fully  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  contents. 
I  can,  however,  discover  no  trace  of 
sanction  and  approbation  unless  it  is 
meant  to  show  ihsX  my  disapproval  of  a 
past  correspondence — which  I  believe  I 
never  reao-— on  a  subject  which  was 
closed  I  was  to  keep  our  Minister  igno- 
rant of  what  had  passed  between  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  Portuguese  Minister. 
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As  to  the  fhird  ground  of  compliment, 
with  respect  to  my  having  sent  the  In- 
structions to  the  East  Indies,  and  to  my 
having  sent  the  now  well-known  Article 
147, 1  can  only  say  that  the  Instructions 
were  sent  by  my  Predecessor;  that  I 
never  sent  any  Instructions  at  all ;  and 
that  the  Order  issued  by  the  Admiral 
on  the  station  never  came  back  to  the 
Foreign  Office  during  my  time ;  and  I 
never  heard  of  it  till  some  three  months 
ago,  when  a  gentleman  whom  I  do  not 
know  sent  it  to  me  as  an  extract  £rom  an 
Indian  paper.  My  Lords,  I  think  I 
have  stated  enough  to  show  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  compli- 
ments intentional  or  imintentional,  nor 
any  ground  for  praise  or  blame,  in  con- 
nection with  my  part  in  this  matter.  As 
to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
I  never  knew  two  persons  more  anxious 
for  the  total  abolition  of  slavQry.  It  is 
one  of  my  proudest  reflections  that  I 
was  introduced  to  public  life  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  that  my  relations  with 
him  closed  only  with  his  death,  and  that 
I  was  politically  and  personally  associ- 
ated with  Lord  Clarendon,  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  popular,  and  successful 
Foreign  Ministers  who  have  ever  filled 
office  in  this  country. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any 
controversy  on  the  large  subject  of  the 
regulations  regarding  slaves  coming  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships.  I  think  it 
was  reasonable  in  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville)  to  wish  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation.  If  he  had  confined 
himself  to  that — if  he  considered  that 
any  statement  was  made,  here  or  else- 
where, which  afiected  him,  and  which 
did  not  accord  with  his  own  recollection 
of  transactions  in  which  he  had  been 
himself  engaged — nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing what  he  regarded  as  a  misapprehen- 
sion, and  of  placing  the  matter  in  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  proper  light. 
But  I  think  that  no  one,  either  here  or 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  would 
have  considered  what  was  said  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  last  night  as 
any  reflection  on  the  noble  Earl.  What 
I  understand  the  noble  Earl  to  state  is, 
that  the  Circular  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  **  another  place  "  never  was 
discussed  in  the  Cabinet  of  which  the 
noble  Earl  was  a  Member,  and  never 

Earl  Granville 


came  under  his  personal  notice.  The 
noble  Earl  goes  on  to  deny  having  any 
knowledge  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Corre- 
spondence ;  on  that  point  I,  of  course, 
accept  his  statement;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  noble  Earl  denies 
that  he  transmitted  in  October,  1870,  to 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  an  official  Corre- 
spondence containing  that  expression  of 
opinion,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
instructions  which  have  been  referred  to 
were  issued.  I  think,  therefore,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was 
justified  in  saying  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  at  least  official  knowledge  of  the 
Correspondence  in  question :  since  he 
forwarded  it  for  the  information  of  our 
Minister  at  Lisbon.  The  noble  Earl 
says  that  he  sent  that  Correspondence 
in  his  despatch  of  October,  1870,  with- 
out having  personally  acquainted  himself 
with  its  contents.  That  is  an  explanation 
I  can  well  understand ;  but  still  I  think, 
in  the  face  of  that  despatch,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  perfectly  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Cor- 
respondence. If  the  noble  Earl  says — 
"  Officially  I  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  because  I  had  to  forward  it,  though  I 
did  so  without  approval  or  comment;  but 

Eersonally  I  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
ecause  I  did  not  look  at  or  read  the 
Papers,"  that  is  an  explanation  we 
accept,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
do  not  doubt ;  but  it  is  an  explanation 
founded  on  a  circumstance  which  could 
have  been  only  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  noble  Earl  himself,  and  with  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  could  not  possibly 
have  been  acquainted. 

Eael  GRANVILLE:  I  thank  the 
noble  Earl ;  but  he  has  not  said  a  word 
as  to  the  assertion  of  my  having  sent 
the  instructions  to  the  station  on  which 
the  Station  Order  was  founded. 

Thb  Eabl  of  DERBY :  I  fully  admit 
that  the  Station  Order  was  issued  by  the 
Admiral  on  the  station,  and  not  by  the 
Admiralty ;  and  that  it  was  founded  on 
instructions  issued  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  before  the  noble  Earl 
was  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office. 
In  that  matter  of  detail  my  right 
hon.  friend  may  have  been  misled; 
but  his  general  argument  was  cor- 
rect— because  whether  or  not  the  noble 
Earl  was  cognizant  of  the  instructions, 
yet  they  had  been  issued  by  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  had  my  right  hon.  Friond 
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substituted  for  the  name  of  the  noble 
Earl  the  name  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  would  have  been  correct 
in  detail  as  well  as  in  principle.  The 
ailment  of  the  noble  Earl  is  that  the 
act  was  Lord  Clarendon's  alone,  and  not 
that  of  the  Cabinet.  We  contend  that 
it  is  one  for  which  the  Cabinet  of  which 
the  noble  Earl  was  a  Member  must  be 
held  responsible,  inasmuch  as  two  Mem- 
bers at  least  of  that  Cabinet  personally 
concurred  in  it. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  BILL 
(The  Lord  ChaneeUor.) 

[no.   5.]      SECOND  EEADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*.'' 
—{ITisZard  Chancellor,) 

LoKD  SELBORNE  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  placed  he  had  done 
the  best  he  could.  His  (Lord  Selbome's) 
own  estimate  of  the  scheme,  compared 
with  the  schemes  proposed  in  former 
years,  was  that  it  aid  not  come  up  to 
the  best  thing  possible ;  but  it  was 
due  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  say,  ihsii  if  he  (Lord  Selbome)  had 
been  compelled  to  -frame  a  measure 
under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  he  did  not 
think  he  could  suggest  anything  better,  as 
far  as  it  went,  than  the  scheme  now  before 
the  House.  He  took  it  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  before  him  cer- 
tain postulates  from  which  he  could  not 
relieve  himself.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  when  introducing  the  measure, 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby  in  which  ne  was  sure 
all  their  Lordships  would  concur.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  every  question  relating  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Final  Appeal,  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ought  to  have  the 
first  place.  Criticising  the  scheme  now 
before  their  Lordships,  and  comparing 
it  with  those  which  were  proposed  in 
1 873  and  subsequently,  upon  grounds  en- 
tirely independent  of  its  connection  with 
their  Lordships'  House,  he  found  that  it 
established  two  distinct  Courts  of  Appeal 
absolutely  and  completely  separate  from 
each  other.  There  was  the  first  or  In- 
termediate Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 


second  or  Final  Court  of  Appeal.  Count- 
ing the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  there  would  be  three  different 
Courts  of  Appeal.  The  Intermediate 
Court  was,  for  the  present  and  for  a 
period  which  might  be  considerable,  to 
be  constituted  as  provided  by  the  Act  of 
last  year :  with  regard  to  the  two  Final 
Courts,  they  were  to  retain  their  present 
names  and  form,  but  were  subjected  to 
various  changes  and  modifications.  Be- 
tween the  present  scheme  and  those 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1873,  and  in 
the  Bill  of  1874,  there  was  a  difference 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 
The  opinion  on  which  he  had  acted 
when  framing  the  Act  of  1873,  was 
that  the  best  Court  of  Appeal  was 
that  which  would  concentrate  and  bring 
to  one  focus  all  the  highest  judicial 
elements  available,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  economy,  both  of  time 
and  of  power,  and  also  the  greatest  pos- 
sible weight  of  authority  for  all  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court.  He  thought  in  1 873, 
and  he  still  thought,  that,  whether  there 
were  to  be  two  appeals  or  only  one,  the 
Court  should  be  one,  every  Member  of 
which  should  be  available  for  all  the  ap- 
pellate business,  whetherthe  decision  on  it 
was  to  be  intermediate  or  final,  and  which 
should  have  the  power  not  only  of  de- 
ciding appeals  brought  before  it,  but  of 
reviewing  and  reconsidering  any  judg- 
ment of  its  own  which  might  appear 
proper  to  be  so  dealt  with.  Such  a 
Court  of  Appeal  seemed  to  him  a  better 
constituted  one  than  one  which  divided 
the  judicial  elements,  and  rendered  one 
portion  of  them  unajrailable  for  the  most 
numerous,  and  not  the  least  important 
class  of  appeals.  His  (Lord  Selbome's) 
Bill  of  1873  provided  that  there  should 
be  one  Appeal  Court  of  undivided  au- 
thority; but  power  was  given  to  the 
Judges  to  have  the  first  decision  of  that 
Court  reviewed  if  they  thought  it  ex- 
pedient. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
in  his  Bill  of  1874,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing one  imdivided  Court,  constituted  a 
Court  with  a  First  Division  to  review 
the  decisions  given  on  first  appeals  by 
the  Second  Division :  but  he  did  not  by 
ihsX  plan  destroy  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  Court,  because  every  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  still  made  available, 
in  case  of  need,  for  sitting  in  either 
Division.  By  either  of  those  arraoge- 
ments  there  would  have  been  an  economy 
of  judicial  strength  in  the  hearing  of  ap- 
pealsi  similar  to  that  which  his  noblo  and 
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learned  Friend  had  sliown  to  have  al- 
ready produced  such  satisfactory  results 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  established 
by  the  Judicature  Act.  In  the  Bill  now 
before  their  Lordships  a  different  plan 
was  adopted.  He  mought  it  was  to 
be  lamented  that  this  Bill  made  two 
Courts  of  Appeal  instead  of  one,  in 
a  way  which  would  prevent  any  in- 
terchange of  judicial  power.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  of  their  Lordships' 
House  must  cdways  have  much  less  busi- 
ness to  do  than  the  First  or  Liter- 
mediate  Court  of  Appeal.  The  business 
of  the  latter  must  always  be  very  large 
in  quantity,  and  very  important  in 
quality — much  larger  than  mat  of  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal,  and  in  his  opi- 
nion not  less  important  in  quality,  ^y 
dividing  the  Court  of  Intermediate  Ap- 
peal from  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal, 
as  was  done  by  this  Bill,  all  the  Judges 
who  were  required  for  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  would  be  excluded  ^m 
the  First  Court.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
would  be  practically  excluded  from 
the  First  Court,  because  he  must  al- 
ways preside  in  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  which  would  be  sitting  through- 
out the  legal  year.  The  four  Lords 
of  Appeal  to  be  appointed  under  the 
Bill,  and  all  ex-ChanceUors,  would  also 
be  excluded  from  that  Court.  Under 
the  Act  of  1873,  all  ex-Chancellors  who 
were  able  and  willing  would  have  been 
eflPective  Members  of  the  Court,  by  which 
the  whole  Appeal  business  of  the  country 
would  have  oeen  disposed  of;  because 
he  could  not  believe  that  any  man  who 
had  filled  the  offica  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
after  signifying  under  his  hand  to  the 
Crown  his  willingness  to  sit  as  a  Judge 
of  Appeal,  would  have  neglected  to 
do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  by  this  ar- 
rangement, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  unless  they  were 
hereditary  Peers,  would  all  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 
Next,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  Court.  The  mere  fact  of  Finality 
was  enough  to  give  authority,  even  if 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  was  not 
the  best  imaginable :  but  this  authority, 
under  the  Act  of  1878,  would  have  be- 
longed to  all  the  decisions  of  the  single 
Court  of  Appeal.  Under  the  plan  of 
the  present  Bill,  the  Intermediate  Court, 
which  would  necessarily  dispose  of  by 
far  the  larger   part   of   the   business, 
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must  lose  considerably  in  point  of 
authority— certainly  until  the  postponed 
arrangement  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  came  into  operation,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  nuctuatins  attendance 
of  Puisne  Judges  from  me  different 
Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
By  the  Bills  of  1873  and  1874  no  ele- 
ments were  introduced  into  the  Court  of 
Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  the  First  In- 
stance except  fixed  elements  and  those 
of  the  highest  dignity — ^the  Chiefs  of 
the  Common  Law  Courts  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Eolls.  Under  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  there  would  continue 
to  be  an  undefined  number  of  variable 
Puisne  Judges  assisting  in  the  Interme- 
diate Court  of  Appeal,  as  there  were  at 
present  imder  the  Act  of  last  year.  This 
arrangement  mieht  be  called  temporary, 
in  view  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
plan  of  eventually  strengthening  the 
Court  of  Intermediate  AppeiJ  from  an- 
other source ;  but  it  was  likely  to  last  a 
considerable  period,  and,  during  that 
period,  it  might  tend  in  no  slight 
degree  to  discredit  the  working  of  that 
Court  of  Appeal.  He  had  the  less  scruple 
in  speaking  plainly  on  this  subject, 
because  down  to  the  present  time  it  was 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Appeal 
business  had  been  well  done,  and  by 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
of  our  Judges.  Somebody  must  select 
the  Puisne  Judgesof  the  Courts  of  First 
Instance  who  from  time  to  time  would 
be  required  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Inter- 
mediate Appeal :  and  nobody  could  pos- 
sibly say  that  out  of  so  large  a  number 
of  Judges  all  could  be  strictiy  equal  in 
judicial  skill,  experience,  and  learning, 
or  that  all  would  possess  equally,  for 
the  purposes  of  appeal,  the  public  confi- 
dence. In  the  constitution  of  any  Court 
of  Intermediate  Appeal  it  would  mani- 
festiy  be  desirable  to  have  Judges  of  the 
most  proved  learning,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience, and  those  in  whose  judgment 
the  public  at  large  would  have  the 
greatest  confidence.  But  see  how  in- 
vidious it  must  be  to  make  a  selection 
among  the  Puisne  Judges  on  that  prin- 
ciple, which  was  the  only  right  one.  Hav- 
ing himself  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  knew  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  proceed 
merely  on  his  own  personal  opinion. 
What  was  the  alternative?  For  the 
Courts  themselves  to  select  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  Divisions  who  were 
to  attend  in  the  Court  of  AppeaL    This 
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must  ultimately  result  in  a  system  of 
rotation,  which  would  send  every  Puisne 
Judge  in  turn  to  serve  in  each  Court 
of  Appeal :  or  else  the  Judges  of 
Division  must  select  among  them- 
selves ;  and  this  would  probably  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  general  convenience 
of  their  business,  rather  than  with  a 
view  to  any  man's  especial  fitness.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said, 
when  introducing  this  Bill,  that  even- 
tually under  his  scheme  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  Judges 
of  the  First  Instance;  but  he  (Lord 
Selbome)  confessed  that  he  did  not 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  expectation.  The 
provision  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
expressly  made  by  the  Act  of  1873,  was 
absolutely  repealed  by  the  Act  of  last 
year :  and  he  found  no  provision  what- 
ever, for  any  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Judges,  in  any  event  whatever,  in 
this  Bill.  He  regretted  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  not  seen  his 
way  at  once  to  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  of  the  First  Instance, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
take  some  of  the  more  experienced 
members  of  the  present  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  place  them,  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  still  going  on  Circuit,  when 
necessary,  in  the  position  of  permanent 
Members  of  the  Intermediate  Court  of 
Appeal.  He  might  thus  have  effected 
at  once  and  in  a  most  satisfactory 
way  the  reduction  which  he  anticipated 
at  some  future  period.  He  regretted 
also  that  this  Bill  did  not,  like  the 
Act  of  1873,  contain  distinct  provisions 
for  diminishing  the  expense  of  the  final 
appeals.  Those  expenses  were,  in  his 
opinion,  very  extravagant,  and  any 
system  which  did  not  diminish  them 
was  to  be  condemned  on  that  ground. 
The  printing  de  novo  of  volumes  of 
matt^  which  had  been  already  printed 
in  the  Courts  below  was  most  unjusti- 
fiable and  most  oppressive  to  suitors. 
As  to  the  fees  paid  to  counsel,  he  was 
aware  that  their  Lordships  could  not 
undertake  to  prescribe  to  parties  what 
they  should  voluntarily  pay  to  their  own 
counsel — at  all  events,  as  long  as  the 
fees  of  counsel  were  not  recoverable  by 
law.  If  they  had  been  recoverable  by  law, 
he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
taxed;  as  they  were  not,  the  House 
could  not  prevent  parties  from  paying 
what  fees  they  thought  fit;  but  their 
Lordships   might   limit    the    sum    be- 


yond which  the  losing  party  could 
not  be  mulcted  at  the  option  of  the 
successful  party.  He  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  any  appel- 
late system  which  left  these  enormous 
expenses  unreduced.  Another  point, 
which  would  inevitably  acquire  hereafter 
a  greater  degree  of  importance  than 
it  had  at  present,  was  that  relating 
to  the  place  where  the  final  appeals 
were  to  be  heard.  In  this  Bill  there 
was  a  provision  enabling  Her  Majesty  to 
assemble  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
during  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
it  was  provided  that  when  assembled 
it  was  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  they  were  to  sit  in  that  House  at  such 
a  time,  it  might  be  taken  that  they  were 
not  to  sit  in  any  other  place  at  any  other 
time.  At  present  the  inconvenience  of  such 
an  arrangement  might  not  be  much  felt 
by  the  Bar ;  but  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  there  would  be  a  general 
assemblage  of  all  the  Courts  in  a  single 
building  remote  from  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  he  anticipated  that  when 
that  time  came  all  branches  of  the  legal 
profession  would  feel  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  attending  at  Westminster,  and 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Final  Court  to  a  more  convenient 
place.  It  ought  also  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  connection  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeal  with  their  Lord- 
ships' House  might,  in  other  respects, 
prove  an  impediment  to  arrangements 
in  themselves  desirable.  The  case  of 
Ecclesiastical  Appeals  was  an  example 
in  point.  In  respect  of  Ecclesiastical 
Appeals,  he  did  not  say  that  any  system 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  such  appeals ;  but  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  Members,  of  whom 
those  only  who  were  summoned  for  the 
hearing  of  the  particular  case  could  take 
part  in  the  decision  of  any  Ecclesiastical 
Appeal.  If  all  the  Members  were  simi- 
moned,  and  attended,  the  tribimal  would 
be  one  of  inconvenient  magnitude. 
Either  that  must  be  done  or  there  must 
be  some  selection.  Of  late,  all  had  been 
summoned ;  but  it  must  still  depend  on 
accidents,  varying  with  each  particular 
case,  who  might  attend.  For  that,  and 
some  other  reasons,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  trans* 
fer  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeals  to  their 
Lordships*  House,  where  the  number  of 
Judges  was  small,  and  the  Judges  would 
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be  of  authority  high  as  would  be  found 
anywhere  else.  Another  reason  in  fa- 
vour of  such  a  transfer  was,  that  a 
purely  Civil  Tribunal  was  insisted  upon, 
in  1873,  in  the  interest  of  the  Church 
and  the  Clergy.  He  did  not  himself 
propose  in  1873  to  interfere  with  those 
Ecclesiastical  Appeals  :  but  their  Lord- 
ships knew  that  it  was  then  forced  on 
him.  A  strong  argument  might,  there- 
fore, be  made  for  transferring  Eccle- 
siastical Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  for  a  (ufficulty  to  which  he  would 
briefly  refer.  It  seemed  now  to  be 
thought  best,  on  the  whole,  that  Bishops 
should  not  sit  as  Judges  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Appeals;  and,  accordingly,  the 
present  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  the  clause 
in  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  which  gave 
them  a  place  on  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  cases  arising 
under  that  Act,  and  to  substitute  a  pro- 
vision, like  that  in  the  Act  of  1873,  for 
enabling  them  to  be  summoned  as  asses- 
sors in  such  cases,  whether  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  or  not.  This  struck 
him  as  being  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  removing  Ecclesiastical  Ap- 
peals to  their  Lordships'  House.  The 
Bishops,  as  Lords  of  Parliament,  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  that  House,  and  could 
not  sit  as  assessors  in  a  Court  where 
their  powers,  by  virtue  of  their  position 
and  rank,  were  those  of  Judges:  and, 
in  this  particular  class  of  cases,  it  might 
be  difficult  for  them,  if  they  were  legaJly 
Judges,  to  reconcile  a  voluntary  renun- 
ciation of  the  judicial  office  with  their 
sense  of  duty,  as  the  lay  Peers  had  done 
in  cases  which  they  had  no  special  apti- 
tude to  understand.  He  had  now  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  the  circumstances 
which  in  his  view  made  their  Lordships' 
House  not  the  best  Court  of  Final 
Appeal;  and,  as  this  was  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  he  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  address  their  Lordships  upon 
this  subject,  it  had  been  his  wish,  while 
acquiescing  under  protest  in  the  present 
Bill,  to  place  his  opinion  once  more, 
and  finally,  on  record.  On  the  political 
part  of  the  question,  his  words  should 
be  few.  He  supposed  that — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  he  should  not  ex- 
press an  opinion — political  considera- 
tions had  had  much  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  He  had  admitted  that,  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  Lordships'  House 
were  to  continue,  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  might,  on  the  whole, 
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be  the  best  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  dissemble  his  belief,  that  the  House 
would  not  advance  its  authority,  or 
power,  or  dignity  as  a  great  consti- 
tutional Assembly  by  the  arrangements 
proposed  in  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  It 
was  proposed  that  a'  certain  number  of 
lawyers  should  be  constituted  Peers  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  during  the  time  in 
which  they  continued  to  act  as  Judges, 
and  that  if  they,  from  any  reason,  ceased 
to  perform  judicial  functions  under  the 
Bill,  they  might  retain  their  titles,  but 
should  lose  the  power  of  sitting  or  voting 
as  Peers.  To  these  Peers  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  chiefly,  from  the  beginning, 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  altogemer,  the 
power  of  administering  justice  in  their 
Lordships'  namp,  whether  their  Lord- 
ships were  in  Session  as  a  House  of 
Parliament  or  not,  was  to  be  committed. 
The  illusion  of  a  connection,  once  real, 
but  now  unreal,  between  this  branch  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  was  sought  to  be  perpetuated 
by  a  new  Parliamentary  Court,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  new  species  of  Peers, 
the  creation,  not  of  the  Koyal  Preroga- 
tive, but  of  the  Statute  law,  which  would 
represent  not  their  Lordships'  ti'aditions 
and  immemorial  privileges,  but  this  en- 
tirely novel  legislation  of  1876.  He  would 
not  dwell  upon  some  minor  questions, 
which  the  Bill,  as  it  stood,  did  not  solve, 
but  which  required  solution.  Were 
these  new  Statutory  Peers  to  retain  their 
offices  and  salaries,  if  they  should  be 
made  hereditary  Peers?  Could  they,  while 
holding  those  offices,  be  made  hereditary 
Peers,  under  a  Bill  which  so  exactly 
defined  the  kind  of  Peerage  which  they 
were  to  have,  and  said,  uiat  it  should 
not  descend  to  their  heirs  ?  What  was 
to  be  the  status  of  their  children,  by 
whom  their  honours  could  not  be  in- 
herited ?  Why,  if  there  was  to  be  any 
such  new  class  of  official  Peers,  was  the 
tenure  of  their  Peerages  made  different 
from  that  of  the  only  existing  official 
Peers,  the  Bishops,  who  ceased  to  be 
Peers  altogether,  and  for  every  purpose, 
when  they  resigned  their  offices?  All 
these  questions  might  seem  unimportant 
in  themselves :  but  they  were  not  unim- 
portant with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
a  Bill  like  this  upon  the  political  position 
of  their  Lordships'  House.  Whether 
such  legislation  as  this  would  be  satia- 
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factory  to  those,  whose  zeal  for  their 
Lordships'  privileges  had  now  succeeded 
in  setting  aside  the  settlement  of  1873, 
remained  to  be  seen :  his  own  view 
was,  that  their  Lordships'  dignity  and 
political  importance  could  not  gain, 
but  might  possibly  lose,  by  such  legis- 
lation. He  had  himself  voted  for  a 
similar  measure,  not  without  reluctance, 
but  under  the  pressure  of  the  wish  to 
provide  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice  with  as  little  disturbance  as  pos- 
sible of  the  associations  connected  with 
their  Lordships'  House,  more  than  20 
years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Twenty  years,  however,  could  not  pass 
by,  and  leave  the  state  of  such  a  question 
as  this  unchanged :  it  was  one  thing  to 
attempt  in  vain  to  make  an  impei^ect 
step  in  advance,  and  another,  to  make 
the  same  step  backwards  many  years 
afterwards.  Still,  as  the  experiment  was 
now  to  be  tried,  he  could  only  say,  that 
he  desired,  as  much  as  any  man,  that  it 
should  succeed.  The  Court,  which  was  to 
be  now  established  under  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  not,,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  the  best  possible ;  still,  he  did  not 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  a  powerful  and  a 
good  Court :  and  if  it  administered  jus- 
tice well,  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
the  people  of  England  were  always  ready 
to  show,  even  under  far  less  favourable 
conditions,  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, would  gather  round  it,  and  it  would 
be  strengthened,  from  day  ito  day,  by  the 
authority  and  finality  of  its  decisions. 
He  did  not  yield,  even  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  hope — since  the  plan 
which  he  thought  better  had  been  over- 
thrown— that  the  arrangement  now 
proposed  might  fulfil  the  expectations, 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
formed  of  it,  and  give  satisfaction,  for 
many  years  to  come,  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country. 

Tx>M)  DENMAN  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Selbome)  had  not  proposed 
Amendments  in  Committee  to  this  Bill. 
He  had  truly  said  that  the  Bill  in  1856 
had  led  to  no  results;  and  he  (Lord 
Denman)  wished  to  prevent  the  House 
from  repeating  its  concessions.  In  his 
speeches  against  the  Bill  he  had  advised 
that  the  creation  of  Lord  Wensleydale 
should  be  made  hereditaiy;  that  Lord 
Kingsdown,  then  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh, 
who    had    twice    refused   a    Peerage, 


should  receive  one.  Both  these  steps 
were  adopted.  He  had  also  dimly 
shadowed  forth  the  advice  that  Sir 
William  Erie  should  receive  a  Peerage. 
It  was  true  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Tenterden)  would  not  receive  a  Peerage 
till  the  salary  was  fixed  at  £10,000 
a-year.  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
reduced,  as  all  patronage  was  abolished, 
and  he  himself  might  have  now  been 
Chief  Registrar  of  Deeds  in  Middlesex, 
if  Sir  Thomas  Denman  had  not  voted, 
in  1830,  for  a  general  registry.  He, 
when  Attorney  General,  in  1832,  pro- 
posed that  the  retiring  pension  of  Chan- 
cellors should  be  £6,000  a-year,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  an  anomaly  if  two 
Peers  for  years  who  might  never  have 
been  on  the  Bench  should  receive  £6,000 
a-year  for  services,  whilst  a  retiring 
Chancellor,  even  if  sitting  daily  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  received  only 
£5,000,  and  a  retiring  Lord  Chief  Justice 
or  Lord  Chief  Baron  would  receive  even 
less.  He  disapproved  of  the  system  of 
only  one  spokesman  delivering  judgment 
in  the  Privy  Council,  which,  though 
strong,  was  like  a  powerful  steam  engine 
— which  had  only  one  whistle.*  There 
were  already  two  powerful  Courts,  and 
errors  of  the  Privy  Council  could  be 
corrected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  any 
discrepancy  in  the  law  be  corrected. 
There  was  no  danger  of  any  lay  Peer 
being  allowed  to  vote,  and  he  mentioned 
having  been  on  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  and  having  tried  to  vote 
on  a  case  of  Bain  against  FothergUl,  ho 
had  read  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  and 
also  since  a  correspondence  between  an 
eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Band,  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Kent  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  were 
quoted.  The  Judges  in  England  had 
been  divided  in  opinion.  The  case  of 
Bain  v,  Fothergill  almost  authorized  any 
person  to  offer  an  estate  for  sale,  knowing 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  completion 
of  his  title.  Lord  Eldon  had  said — '*  But 
you  must  look  to  principles,  if  cases  had 
not  entirely  obscured  them."— [See 
CampheWs  Lives,  v.  7,  p.  644.]  He  (Lord 
Denman)  was  convinced  that  the  lay  ele- 
ment was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  referred  to  Sir  J.  Stuart's  and  Lord 
Eomilly's  opinions.  He  mentioned  also 
that  the  expense  of  appeals  had  been 
mentioned,  but  that  the  entire  kingdom 
of  Scotland  were  content  to  incur  that 
expense  rather  than  change  the  tribunal. 
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It  had  been  said  by  The  Times  that  the 
new  Appeal  Court  would  no  longer  be 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  Ireland  a  pre- 
ference was  given  to  it  as  an  Appeal 
Court.  And  he  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  a  poor  man  had  thought  himself 
much  aggrieved,  his  former  counsel, 
Lord  Romilly,  had  said  he  would  sup- 
port the  case  if  brought  by  some  Peer 
before  the  House  —  he  inquired  of  a 
gallant  ofl&cer  then  aged  85,  who  was 
mentioned  by  the  appellant,  and  found 
that  it  was  not  Sir  John  (then  Colonel 
Aitchison,)  but  a  Committee  of  the 
Guards  who  had  removed  the  mess  from 
his  hotel.  And  he  had  also  seen  the 
venerable  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  as- 
sured him  that  everything  had  been 
perfectly  regular,  and  that  he  had 
abstained  from  voting  or  influencing 
any  Peer  to  support  his  judgment  as 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Though  present, 
Lord  Romilly  did  not  say  a  word,  and 
Lord  Selbome  said  that  he  thought  the 
case  had  been  treated  with  discretion. 
The  appellant  had  wished  that  the  late 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Copleston), 
attending  on  the  appeal,  as  well 
as  thft  present  Lord  Blantyre,  had 
taken  part  in  the  t  proceedings.  "  He 
(Lord  Denman)  was  glad  that  he  had 
taken  this  opportunity  in  the  lifetime  of 
those  venerable  personages  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth.  He  hoped  that  the  sons 
of  noble  Lords  would  be  brought  up  to 
a  study  of  the  laws,  and  be  able,  if 
they  heard  the  whole  of  a  case  as  they 
ought,  to  decide  between  any  two  Law 
Lords  who  were  bound  openly  to  give 
their  reasons. 

Lord  HATHERLEY  desired  to  state 
his  reasons  for  entering  his  protest 
against  the  mode  in  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  pro- 
posed to  constitute  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  under  the  present  Bill.  He  might 
mention  that  he  and  Baron  Bramwell 
were  among  the  first  to  suggest  the 
fusion — not  of  Law  and  Equity,  but  the 
fusion  of  the  Courts  which  administered 
Law  and  Equity,  and  they  had  heard  on 
the  highest  authority  that  the  new  system 
had  worked  satisfaictorily.  Now,  what 
would  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
transferring  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
final  Appellate  Jurisdiction  ?  It  would 
be  this — that  they  would  have  two  Courts 
of  Final  Appeal — this  House  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Well,  the  latter  dealt  with  appeals  from 
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all  parts  of  our  Colonies,  including  those 
where  the  law  was  identical  with  that  of 
England.     That  being  so,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  might 
come  to  one  conclusion  on  a  point  of 
purely  English  law,  and  the  House  of 
Lords   on    identically   the    same  point 
might  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion ; 
and  this,  though  it  might  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  great  evil  at  the  present 
time,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things.     The  next  points 
with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
Lordships'  House  had  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  at  all  times  finding  an  ade- 
quate Quorum  for  the  administration  of 
justice — the  difficulty  of  securing  con- 
tinuous sittings — and  that  arising  from 
the  question  of  expense.    With  regard 
to  those  several  difficulties  the  first  two 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Bill,  but  not,  he 
thought,   in  such  a  manner  as  should 
make  them  feel  very  proud  of  retaining 
their  jurisdiction  in  name.  The  first  was 
met  in  this  way — a  new  variety  of  Peer 
was  to  be  created ;  and  the  second  by  a 
provision  that  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal 
should  be  at  liberty  to  sit  during  a  pro- 
rogation and  after  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament.    If  such  a  Court  was  to  be 
called  the  House  of  Lords,  if  that  would 
please  everybody,   and    if    they  could 
thereby  secure  a  good  tribunal,  he  con- 
fessed he  was  ready  under  protest  to 
accept  such  a  substituted  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  what  was  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  Peerages  to  be  created  ? 
Two  Peers  were  to  be  appointed  for  life; 
but  with  this  extraordinary  distinction — 
that  the  moment  their  judicial  career 
ceased  their  political  career  was  to  cease 
also.    Now,  he  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  late  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  mixing 
up  the  judicial  and  the  political  func- 
tions ;  but  here  the  two  were  to  be  in- 
dissolubly  entwined,   and  the  moment 
the  person  who.  exercised  them  ceased  to 
be  fit  to  be  a  Judge  he  ceased  also  to  be 
fit  to  be  a  politician;  as  soon  as  his 
judicial  thread  was  spun  he  was  to  col- 
lapse into  a  chrysalis  state  of  Peerage. 
That  seemed  to  be   an   extraordinary 
provision,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
calculated  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  their 
Lordships'  House.    Then,  again,  it  was 
provided    that    after    a  dissolution    if 
Her   Majesty    should    be    so    advised 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  might  be  called 
together    to    deal    only    with    judicial 
matters — the  House  would  bo  precluded 
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from  Bitting — and  yet  this  was  to  be 
called  the  House  of  Lords !  But  sup- 
posing that  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  ftivy  Council  were  in  time  to  be 
merged  in  the  proposed  Final  Court  of 
Appeal,  this  result  would  happen — that 
the  Court  would  have  to  hear  and  decide 
upon  appeals  from  the  Colonies.  But 
the  Colonies  might  reasonably  be  dis- 
satisfied at  their  Lordships'  House  legis- 
lating as  to  how  their  appeals  should  be 
heard.  It  would  be  di&cult  to  transfer 
the  cases  coming  before  the  Privy 
Council  to  their  Lordships'  House.  The 
next  point  was  as  to  the  expense  attend- 
ing upon  appeals.  Much  of  that  which 
was  printed  was  matter  which  had  been 
already  printed  in  the  Courts  below ;  and 
why  should  it  be  reprinted  in  order  that 
fresh  copies  might  be  given  to  those  who 
heard  the  appeal  in  their  Lordships' 
House  ?  It  might  be  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dignity  of  their  Lordships'  House  to 
read  the  documents  which  had  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  an  Inferior  Court, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that 
all  this  expense  should  be  incurred  over 
again.  A  suitor  in  a  case  before  the 
Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  instructed  counsel ;  and  sometimes 
it  happened  that  the  same  counsel  a 
week  afterwards,  when  an  appeal  was 
determined  upon,  had  the  same  identical 
brief  handed  to  him,  with,  of  course,  an 
additional  fee  by  way  of  payment.  The 
printed  matter,  in  like  manner,  when 
the  case  came  before  their  Lordships' 
House,  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Inferior  Courts,  and  would  be  equally 
available  if  it  were  not  regarded  as  so 
august  a  tribimal.  The  sitting  of 
their  Lordships  in  that  House  on 
appeals  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  increasing  the  cost  of  appeals. 
It  was  necessary  at  present  to  take 
counsel  from  the  Courts  in  which  they 
might  be  practising;  and  the  fees 
to  counsel  did  not  altogether  depend 
upon  the  particular  counsel  engaged, 
because  if  a  brief  were  given  to  a  bar- 
rister who  was  only  called  yesterday,  he 
received  a  ** refreshing"  fee  for  every 
day  that  he  attended  at  their  Lordships' 
Bar.  The  result  was  that  the  cost  of 
an  appeal  before  their  Lordships  might 
be  taken  to  be  about  50  g^uineas  a  day. 
A  great  deal  of  this  expense  might  be 
avoided  if  counsel  were  not  taken  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  Courts; 


but  when  a  member  of  the  Bar  was 
taken  from  Lincoln's  Inn  and  brought 
down  to  Westminster  a  higher  scale  of 
fees  was  .naturally  adopted.  He  con- 
fessed he  should  very  much  like  to  see 
the  final  appeals  brought  before  one 
Court,  and  that  Court  the  Privy  Council. 
It  was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  to  state  that  when 
the  present  Court  was  constituted  there 
were  about  380  causes  waiting  for  hear- 
ing, and  an  accumulation  of  80  or  90 
causes  year  by  year.  Since,  however, 
the  four  salaried  Judges  were  appointed 
these  380  causes  in  the  nature  of  arrears 
had  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  ordi- 
nary Paper  of  Causes  was  got  through 
without  any  of  the  former  delay  to 
suitors.  He  believed  that  if  the  Judicial 
Committee  were  made  the  final  appellate 
tribunal  everything  that  their  Lonlships 
desired  would  be  secured.  He  bowed, 
however,  to  the  course  which  their 
Lordships  appeared  to  be  inclined  to 
adopt.  He  hoped  to  see  one  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  appointed,  and  he  could  only 
regret  that  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  only  to  be 
secured  by  this  somewhat  attenuated 
phantom  of  the  House  which  was  to 
hear  and  determine  the  final  appeals  in 
their  Lordships'  House. 

LoBD  MONCEEIFF:  My  Lords,  I 
naturally  look  upon  this  matter  from  a 
somewhat  difierent  point  of  view  to  that 
which  has  been  taken  by  my  two  noble 
and  learned  Friends.  If  this  question 
related  simply  to  the  establishment  of  the 
best  tribunal  in  this  country,  I  should 
have  had  great  diffidence  in  expressing 
my  opinion,  seeing  that  there  are  many 
noble  Lords  who  have  more  experience 
in  matters  relating  to  the  law  here,  and 
especially  regarding  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  this  country  various  elements  for 
the  formation  of  a  good  Court  of  Appeal 
from  among  the  existing  tribunals.  JBut 
such  elements  for  the  formation  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal  do  not  exist  in  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  provide  against  this  diffi- 
culty, and  in  the  Act  of  Union  there  is  a 
special  clause  that  there  should  be  no 
right  of  appeal  from  Scotch  Courts  to 
any  English  Court.  The  proper  Court 
of  Appeal,  therefore,  for  Scotland  is  to 
your  Ix)rdships'  House.  I  cannot,  my 
Lords,  refrain  from  saying  that  the  Pro- 
fession in  Scotland  have  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  administration  of  ap* 
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peals  in  your  Lordships'  House;  and 
although  many  of  those  who  hear  these 
appeals  are  not  versed  in  the  system  of 
Scotch  law,  yet  there  is  so  much  atten- 
tion, so  much  anxiety,  and  so  much  de- 
liberation shown  in  ihe  investigation  of 
Scotch  causes  that  although  there  may 
have  been  a  slight  miscarriage  of  justice 
now  and  then,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
way  in  which  Scotch  appeals  have  been 
investigated  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Perhaps  if  we  had  some  secu- 
rity that  the  same  care,  attention,  and 
deliberation  would  be  given  to  Scotch 
appeals  in  Courts  of  Law  constituted 
outside  this  House,  it  might  be  that  the 
same  satisfaction  would  be  felt ;  but  then 
I  do  not  see  how  the  diflB.culty  with  re- 
spect to  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Union 
are  to  be  got  over.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  in  Scotland  who  are  conversant 
with  this  matter — I  do  not  say  the  una- 
nimous, but  it  is  the  general  opinion — 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
interpose  any  objection  if  the  matter  only 
referred  to  the  hearing  of  English  ap- 
peals. It  was  quite  competent,  of  course, 
for  your  Lordships  to  abandon  your 
privileges,  and  constitute  a  Court  for 
the  hearing  of  English  appeals ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  matters  we  very 
much  prefer  that  your  Lordships  should 
have  acted  as  you  have  done,  and  have 
kept  in  the  House  the  power  of  hearing 
appeals  from  Scotland ;  and  it  is  unani- 
mously admitted  that  it  would  not  have 
been  a  wise  policy  to  have  deprived 
yourselves  of  the  privileges  of  hearing 
English  appeals,  and  have  retained  that 
privilege  for  the  purpose  of  Scotch  or 
Irish  appeals  alone.  On  that  question 
opinion  in  Scotland  is,  I  may  say,  almost 
unanimous.  It  is  not  for  us  to  suggest 
how  these  difficulties  should  be  en- 
countered ;  but  after  all  the  statements 
which  have  been  made,  I  must  say  that 
I  very  much  prefer  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  to  any  other  which  has  been 
suggested  in  previous  Bills.  It  may  be 
true  that  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  in  legal  matters  is  concerned, 
your  Lordships  have  retained  but  a 
shadow  or  phantom  of  jurisdiction  ;  but 
even  shadows  and  phantoms  are  some- 
times not  without  their  force.  My  Lords, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  your  Lordships' 
House  is  filled  with  phantoms  and 
shfikdows  of  important  constitutional 
principles  long  established  in  this  coun- 
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try ;  and  although  it  may  be  true  that 
the  Appeal  Court  of  the  future  may  be 
the  child  of  the  Legislature,  it  will 
nevertheless  remain  the  Court  of  Appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  will  continue 
faithfully  to  administer  justice  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  satis- 
faction to  the  people  of  Scotland  as 
your  Lordships  have  hitherto  adminis- 
tered it. 

Lord  O'HAQAN  said,  they  owed 
thanks  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  for  the  promptitude 
and  decision  with  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  subject.  The 
reduction  of  the  fees  of  that  House,  the 
place  in  which  it  ought  to  sit  for  judicial 
purposes,  and  other  points  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  conversation, 
might  very  well  be  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  did  not  propose  at  this 
stage  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  measure, 
which  was  a  graceful  concession  to  the 
general  opinions  and  desires  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  whose  highest  interests  it 
would  so  materially  aSeot.  It  was  right 
in  principle  and  sustained  the  time- 
honoured  jurisdiction  which  their  Lord- 
ships somewhat  rashly  consented  to  part 
with ;  and  the  changes  proposed  would 
give  to  this  House  sitting  judicially  a 
permanence,  efficiency,  and  continuity  of 
action  such  as  it  never  before  possessed. 
All  previous  authority  was  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  Beports 
of  the  Committees  of  1856  and  1872 
suggested  the  practical  modifications 
which  it  aimed  to  effect ;  and  he  believed 
the  measure  was  worthy  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  House  and  the  approval  of 
the  country. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  to  judge  from  the  number  of  vacant 
seats  and  the  tenour  of  the  conversation 
the  Bill  was  likely  to  pass  without  serious 
opposition,  and  he  was  pleased  to  think 
it  should  be  so.  He  thanked  his  Prede- 
cessors on  the  Woolsack  who,  still  re- 
taining their  original  views  as  to  the 
best  form  of  a  Supreme  Appellate  Court, 
were  wilHng  to  suggest  improvements  in 
this  measure,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  good 
one,  if  its  principles  must  be  endorsed. 
Having  on  a  former  occasion  explained 
the  principles  of  the  Bill,  he  would 
notice  only  one  or  two  objections  which 
might  mislead  the  public.  As  to  eccle- 
siastical appeals,  the  Bill  simply  em- 
bodied a  clause  which,  after  great  con- 
sideration, was  passed  by  this  House, 
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and  he  believed  accepted  by  the  other 
House  in  a  former  year — a  (uause  which 
altered  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  and 
provided  that,  while  Members  of  the 
right  rey.  Bench  might  be  present  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  as  Assessors 
in  ecclesiastical  cases,  they  should  no 
loneer  form  part  of  the  tribimal;  and 
he  had  done  nothing  more  than  take 
that  provision  and  apply  it  to  the  altered 
circumstances.  There  was  not,  as  had 
been  suggested,  a  power  to  borrow  an 
indefinite  number  of  Primary  Judges  to 
form  an  Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Act  of  last  year  gave  power  to 
borrow  one  Judge  from  each  Common 
Law  Division ;  but  practically  it  had 
never  been  exercised,  and  he  hoped  it 
never  would  be,  beyond  the  extent  of 
borrowing  one  Judge  from  two  Divisions 
at  the  same  time ;  and  in  practice  there 
was  no  invidiousness  in  making  a  selec- 
tion, because  it  was  arranged  to  take  the 
Judges  in  rotation  according  to  seniority, 
unless  that  arrangement  were  varied  by 
agreement  as  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
venience. As  to  the  time  when  the 
arrangements  contemplated  by  the  mea- 
sure would  be  realized,  that  depended 
upon  the  time — which  he  hoped  would 
be  considerable — that  the  four  salaried 
Members  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
would  continue  to  hold  office ;  he  could 
not  well  anticipate  their  removal  in  this 
Bill,  and  he  must  leave  the  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  at  a  future 
time.  He  had  himself  stated  that  the 
expense  of  appeals  .to  the  House  ought 
to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  their 
reduction.  The  fees  were  so  inconsider- 
able as  to  contrast  favourably  with  those 
of  any  other  Court,  and  the  real  sources 
of  expense  were  printing  and  the  fees  of 
counsel  attending  at  the  Bar.  It  was 
not  the  case  that  aU  that  was  printed  for 
this  House  had  been  printed  for  the 
Court  below.  In  many  cases  the  bulk 
of  what  was  printed  for  this  House  had 
not  been  printed  previously.  There 
were  many  documents  that  were  not 
printed  for  the  Court  below  unless  the 
suitors  chose  to  print  them ;  and  although 
the  nde  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
to  print  evidence,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  in  l^ose  Courts,  as  well  as 
in  the  Common  Law  Division,  that  was 
not  printed  for  those  Courts,  and  was, 
therefore,  printed  for  the  first  time  for 
this  House,    What  did  his  noble  and 


learned  Friend  propose  ?  That  the  prints 
used  in  the  Court  below  should  be  used 
here.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  There 
were  from  1,000  to  2,000  cases  heard  in 
the  Primary  Courts  to  one  which  was 
appealed  to  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
if  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  were  adopted,  it  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  number  of  extra  copies  of 
prints  in  every  case,  whether  an  appeal 
was  brought  or  not.  He  agreed  that  if 
any  expense  could  be  saved  in  the  mat- 
ter of  printing  it  ought  to  be  saved ;  but 
the  cardinal  point  must  be  attended  to, 
that  the  whole  subject-matter,  with  the 
evidence,  should  be  in  print.  With  re- 
spect to  professional  fees,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  gone  into  calcula- 
tions £is  to  what  those  fees  amounted  to. 
All  he  could  say  was  they  could  not,  by 
rule,  prevent  suitors  from  giving  large 
fees  if  they  were  so  inclined.  They 
might  say  that  the  losing  party  should 
not  have  entailed  on  him  fees  on  a  larger 
scale  than  would  fairly  recompense  busi- 
ness done ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
rule  should  be  adopted  and  what  limita- 
tions should  be  imposed  in  that  matter. 
But  he  owned  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  suggest 
that  some  enactment  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  with  reference  to  this 
point.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  sitting,  he  could  not  conceive  why, 
if  they  retained  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
remove  to  another  place  would  destroy 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  hearing  appeals  in  that  House. 
As  to  the  building  for  the  Courts  of 
Law,  which  it  was  said  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  advancing  to 
completion,  he  should  liked  to  have  asked 
him,  if  he  were  now  present,  whether 
he  considered  that  there  was  any  room 
in  that  building  available  for  such  a 
purpose.  He  very  much  doubted  whe- 
ther every  possible  accommodation  was 
not  already  fiiUy  pre-occupied.  He 
would,  however,  say  this — that  just  as 
regarded  the  question  of  expense,  so 
also  with  regard  to  locality,  if  this  mea- 
sure received  the  assent  of  Parliament 
he  trusted  one  thing  would  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  House.  He  could  speak 
from  sad  experience.  There  never  was 
anything  more  inconvenient  than  the 
Bar  of  that  House  for  counsel  and  those 
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who  assisted  them,  and  he  fcrusted,  if 
this  measure  became  law,  their  Lord- 
ships would  think  it  necessary  to  call 
for  some  structural  arrangement,  in 
order  that  counsel  might  be  better  ac- 
commodated than  at  present.  He  thou&^ht 
that  could  easily  be  done.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Hatherley) 
had  asked  what  would  be  the  social 
status  of  the  children  of  the  life  Peers. 
He  could  only  give  this  answer — ^No 
doubt  their  social  statm  would  be  duly 
and  properly  considered.  Then  he  was 
asked  what  would  happen  if  a  life  Peer 
received  a  hereditary  Peerage  ?  Why, 
he  would  not  cease  to  be  a  B£ux>n,  but 
he  would  enjoy  all  the  dignities  of  his 
hereditary  Peerage  notwithstanding.  The 
limitations  of  his  life  Peerage  woiud  not 
be  transferred  to  his  hereditary  dignity. 
Then  it  was  said,  if  a  life  Peer  resigned, 
he  should  cease  to  be  a  Peer.  He  was 
mckde,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Peer  for 
life,  but  his  writ  of  sunmions  to  sit  and 
vote  would  run  only  for  the  time  he 
Med  his  office  of  Lord  of  Appeal.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  also  said 
that  if  this  Bill  became  law  it  would  not 
be  the  old  jurisdiction  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that,  not  only  would  it  be  the  old 
jurisdiction,  but  the  true  and  primitive 
jurisdiction  of  that  House. 

Motion  agreed  to : — ^BiU  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday  the  3r(?  of 
March  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Seven 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  25th  February y  1876. 

MINUTES.]  — New  Mebibkk  Sworn— Philip 
Wroughton,  esquire,  for  Berkshire. 

Select  Committeb — ^Tumpike  Acts  Continu- 
ance, nominated. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — Civil  Ser- 
vice  Estimates  —  Class    II.  —  Resolution* 

^[February  18]  reported, 

"Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Committee — 
— Resolutions  [February  24]  reported. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading — 
Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000)  ♦ ;  Consoli- 
dated  Fund  (£4.080,000)*;  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians Elections  (Ireland)  *  [88]. 

Committee — Report — Drainage  and  Improvement 
of  Land  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders*  [71]. 

Th^  Lvrd  Chancellor 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
he  would  suggest  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  EaQway  Ac- 
cidents the  publication  of  the  Evidence 
on  Accidents  in  England,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  close  of  the  inquiry  in  Ire- 
land? 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  written  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Bailway  Accidents,  and 
was  now  carrying  on  the  inquiry  in 
Ireland,  to  ask  him  what  his  opinion 
was  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing 
the  evidence  on  accidents  in  England 
without  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  in- 
quiry in  Ireland,  but  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer.  He  declined  to  sug- 
gest this  course  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
make  a  partial  and  incomplete  Beport. 


NAVY— THE   TROOP-SHIP  "ORONTES." 

QUESTION. 

Me.  PALMEE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  * '  Orontes ' ' 
has  been  lengthened  and  repaired  under 
the  usual  custom  of  tender  and  contract 
based  upon  Estimates ;  and,  if  not,  under 
what  arrangements  the  work  had  been 
done,  and  how  much  it  has  cost  ? 

Mr.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  the  Orontes 
had  been  lengthened  and  had  had  new 
engines  put  into  her  under  the  usual 
custom  as  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  the  cost  had  been  £66,500 — 
namely,  lengthening  the  ship  50  feet, 
£33,000,  and  cost  of  new  compound 
engines,  and  placing  them  on  board, 
£33,500.  In  addition  there  had  been 
other  alterations  imder  a  schedule  of 
prices  approved  by  the  Admiralty,  the 
cost  of  which  had  been  £53,500. 


MUNICIPAL  PRIVILEGES  BILL  AND 
THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  (IRELAND) 
—SIGNATURE  OF  PETITIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BUTT  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true  that  an 
official  of  the  Board  of  Works  has  pre- 
sented to  the  clerks  of  that  establishment^ 
while  engaged  in  their  ofi^ces,  a  petitioQ 
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for  Bignatnre  against  the  Municipal  Pri- 
vileges Bill ;  and,  if  so,  whether  this  has 
been  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  Ooyemment  ? 

8iE  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir«  I  am  informed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  that  they  find  on  inquiry 
that  a  Petition  for  signature  against  the 
Municipal  Privileges  Bill  was  brought 
into  the  office  of  the  architect  of  their 
Department  by  a  private  gentleman, 
handed  to  the  architect,  and,  having  been 
signed  by  him,  was  handed  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  architect's  staff,  who  also 
signed  it.  The  members  of  the  staff  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  Department 
deny  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  were  entirely 
ignorant  6f  it  until  they  saw  the  Notice 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  Ques- 
tion ;  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  was 
not  sanctioned  either  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  by  the  Government. 

SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*^  That  Mr.  Spe^er  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

OUR   MILITARY   FORCES. 

BESOLUnON. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  our  Military 
Forces ;  and  to  move-— 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  British  Army  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  its  cost  extravagant ;  that  our 
present  practice  of  retaining  men  in  barracks  for 
Home  Service  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make 
them  efficient  and  thorough  soldiers  is  vicious 
and  immoral ;  and  that,  having  regard  to  the 
efficient  defence  of  the  Country,  it  is  inexpedient 
to  maintain  two  rival  paid  forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom," 

said,  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  Army,  and  the  probable 
announcement  of  another  great  scheme 
of  Army  Organization  being  made  to 
Parliament,  had  induced  him  to  submit 
to  the  House  two  plain  and  simple  propo- 
sitions which  indicated  a  definite  policy 
in  relation  to  our  Military  Forces,  that 
would,  in  his  opinion,  bring  our  Army 
into  harmony  with  our  present  require- 
ments and  modem  ideas.  The  discus- 
sion of  them,  moreover,  would,  he 
thought,  promote  a  due  appreciation  of 
any  measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  might  have  to  submit.  The  two 

YOL,  CCXXVn.    [thied  sebies.] 


propositions  to  which  he  would  call  at- 
tention were  such  as  the  people  at  large 
would  perfectly  imderstand.  He  had 
submitted  them  to  various  large  consti- 
tuencies throughout  the  country,  every 
one  of  which  gave  them  a  imanimous 
and  most  hearty  support.  These  propo- 
sitions were,  that  our  present  practice  of 
retaining  men  in  barracks  for  Home  Ser- 
vice longer  than  was  necessary  to  make 
them  efficient  and  thorough  soldiers  was 
vicious  and  immoral;  and  that,  having 
regard  to  the  efficient  defence  of  the 
country,  it  was  inexpedient  to  maintain 
two  rival  paid  Forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom. He  would  first  advert  to  the  se- 
cond point  before  dealing  with  the  other. 
In  spite  of  all  the  money  we  might  ex- 
pend upon  our  Military  Forces,  the  inef- 
nciency  and  waste  which  we  at  present 
witnessed  would  continue  imtil,  like  rea- 
sonable people,  we  put  an  end  to  that 
unseemly  rivalry  which  was  carried  on 
with  almost  unexampled  vigour  between 
the  recruiting  sergeants  of  the  Militia 
and  the  recruiting  sergeants  of  the  Line. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Army  was 
starving  for  men,  and  in  India,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Army  was  recruited  by  too 
many  boys,  yet  the  recruiting  sergeants 
of  the  Militia  were  encouraged  to  en- 
list every  possible  man  in  the  coimtry, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  oflfering 
an  extra  bounty  of  10«.  to  every  recruit 
they  obtained,  whilst  the  recruiting 
sergeants  for  the  Line  could  offer  no 
bounty.  He  did  not  impute  blame  to  the 
men  or  the  officers  of  the  Militia,  but  he 
complained  of  the  system,  which  was  at 
once  demoralizing  and  costly.  He  believed 
that  many  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  state 
of  the  Militia.  Speaking  of  the  relative 
conditions  of  our  Army  and  our  Militia, 
he  maintained  that  if  the  former  was 
discontented  and  wanting  in  discipline, 
it  was  superior  in  both  respects  to  the 
latter.  With  regard  to  recruiting  and 
training,  some  doubt  had  been  thrown 
on  his  figures  out-of-doors,  but  the  ob- 
jections to  them  had  been  made  in  so 
general  a  way,  that  he  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  them  if  they  were  erro- 
neous, which,  however,  he  did  not  admit. 
Still,  in  dealing  with  a  question  so  large 
and  so  full  of  detail,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  however  careful,  not 
at  times  to  be  misled ;  and,  if  the  figures 
he  adduced  could  be  shown  to  be  inac- 
curate, he  would  be  glad  to  be  corrected, 
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Those  wliioli  lie  was  about  to  quote  were 
derived  from  official  sources.    In  No- 
vember,   1870,   certain    questions  were 
sent  to  the  commanding  officers  of  Militia 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  view  of 
securing  accurate  information,  and  one 
of  them  related  to  the  number  of  recruits 
they  then  obtained  annually.    He  took 
the  average  in  Great  Britain  only  during 
the  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1870, 
because  the  recruiting  and  training  in 
Ireland  were  in  those  years  both  irregu- 
lar.   Previous  to  1870,  then,  in  Great 
Britain  the  average  number  of  those  re- 
cruits was  16,290  each  year.    The  num- 
ber of  privates  who  came  up  for  training, 
according  to  the  War  Office  Eetums  in 
March,  1870,  was  69,995.    Taking  the 
four  years  after  1870 — namely,  1871-2- 
3-4,  the  number  of  recruits  obtained  on 
the  average  was  21 ,030 ;  and  the  number 
of  privates  who  attended  training  in  1874 
was  63,857.     Therefore,  while  the  re- 
cruits obtained  after   1870  were  4,700 
more  than  they  were  before  1870,  the 
number  of  men  who  came  up  for  training 
was  6,000  fewer  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.    In  1872,  the  measure  for 
the  localization  of  the  Forces  was  passed 
with  a  clear  understanding  that  it  was 
expressly  to  benefit  the  Militia.     The 
desertions  from  the  Militia,  taking  the 
years  1869  and  1874,  showed  a  marked 
and  extraordinary  increase.   The  figures 
he  would  use  were  for  the  United  King- 
dom.   The  number  of  deserters  adver- 
tized for  in  1869  was  3,836;  in  1874  it 
was  10,500;  and  that  number  was  not 
diminishing,  for  in  1875  it  was  10,800. 
Of  the  63,857  men  who  appeared  for 
training  in  1874,  22,000  were  from  the 
Militia  Reserve — a  force  not  quite  so  shift- 
ing as  the Eegular  Militia,  being  engaged 
for  five  years  at  an  annual  retaining  fee. 
So  that  42,000  was  the  whole  outcome  of 
the  2 1 ,  000  recruits  they  obtained  annually 
for  the  Militia.  When  they  remembered 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Militia 
officers  as  three-fourths  were  amateurs, 
unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  men  to  be 
led  and  instructed  by  them  should  have 
the  same  confidence  in  them  as  in  officers 
who  had  been  made  well  acquainted  with 
military  training?  No  doubt,   some  of 
the  men  who  joined  the  Militia  would  not 
join  the  Regular  Army,  but  the  greatmass 
woxild  do  so,  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  during  the  Crimean  War  71,000 
men  volunteered  from  the  Militia  for  the 

Mr,  J,  JBblm^ 


Regular  Army,  and,  further,  during  the 
only  time  this  century  when  recruiting 
for  the  Militia  ceased — in  1807,  under 
Mr.  Wyndham's  Act — ^the  result  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge stated  in  June,  1 866,  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Recruiting,  that 
the  moment  they  recruited  for  the  Mili- 
tia as  they  did  for  the  Line,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Militia  interfered  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  Army,  because 
many  a  man  who  now  enlisted  for  the 
Militia  would  go  into  the  Army.  The 
Militia,  then,  was  not  a  "  feeder "  for 
the  Army,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  He 
now  came  to  his  second  proposition — 
namely,  that  the  present  practice  of  re- 
taining men  in  barracks  longer  than  was 
required  to  make  them  efficient  soldiers 
was  vicious  and  immoral.  We  now  kept 
Infantry  soldiers  at  least  six  years  in 
barracks,  and  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery 
eight  years.  We  took  recruits  firom  15 
and  upwards,  when  they  were  incapable 
of  hard  drill  until  they  had  been  fed 
and  nursed  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  late  Lord  Raglan  had  expressed  a 
very  strong  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
They  were  paying  for  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  these  recruits  for  six  or  eight 
years,  when,  under  a  sound  system,  they 
need  only  keep  them  two  years  in  bar- 
racks. If  they  got  a  good  recruit  at  20, 
he  ought  to  make  a  good  soldier  in  less 
than  two  years ;  but  the  fact  was,  as  he 
had  said,  that  they  kept  him  there  for  six 
or  eight  years  instead  of  two,  a  system 

E reductive  of  idleness  and  mischief,  it 
eing  patent  to  all  that  a  long  barrack 
life  was  pernicious.  The  best  trained 
troops  in  Europe  were  not  kept  more 
than  two  years  in  barracks,  and  would 
any  one  say  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  that  they 
should  have  soldiers  trained  better 
than  the  best  troops  in  Europe  ?  Was 
it  necessary  to  have  such  men  to  fight 
the  Maones  in  New  Zealand,  the  Ashan- 
tees  in  West  Africa,  or  the  Kaffirs  at 
the  Cape?  It  might  be  said  that  the 
British  officer  could  not  turn  out  a  good 
soldier  in  two  years  with  the  present 
material,  and  perhaps  he  could  not :  but 
with  good  material  why  could  he  not  do 
so  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  the  Prussian 
officer  now  did  ?  He  had  lately  received 
two  letters  from  military  men  on  this 
question.  One  of  them,  who  had  served 
eight  years,  partly  in  India,  said  he  had 
long  been  of  opinion  that  our  Army  waq 
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a  very  costly  and  exceedingly  antiquated 
machine,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  pretty 
sure  that  14  months  of  continuous  train- 
ing at  high  pressure  would  make  an 
Englishman  a  thorough  Infantry  soldier 
as  to  the  drill  and  the  use  of  his  weapon ; 
while  the  Cavalry  and  the  Artillery 
would  require  a  somewhat  longer  train- 
ing. He  (Mr.  Holms),  however,  did  not 
think  that  quite  so  high  pressure  was 
necessary.  The  other  correspondent,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Army  in 
the  Crimea,  said  officers  took  little  or  no 
part  in  the  redl  teaching  of  the  men — 
which  in  Prussia  was  considered  of  great 
importance  —  their  time  being  mostly 
taken  up  with  a  number  of  trivial  duties 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
proper  business  of  fighting.  Now,  he 
nad  no  doubt  English  officers,  if  we  gave 
them  the  opportimity  and  the  materials, 
would  turn  out  as  many  and  as  good 
soldiers  as  any  other  officers  in  Europe. 
He  was  not  arguing  on  a  mere  theory ; 
the  superiority  of  the  Prussian  system 
of  administration  was  practically  demon- 
strated. For  every  10,000  men  that 
Prussia  obtained  annually,  she  had  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  an  accumulated 
force  of  60,000  between  20  and  27  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  end  of  12  years  90,000 
between  20  and  32  years  of  age;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  there  were 
never  more  than  from  18,000  to  20,000 
privates  in  barracks  at  once.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Prussian  system  was  accumu- 
lation, while  that  of  ours  was  dispersion. 
The  Prussians  taking  100,000  recruits 
a-year,  or  just  double  the  number  of 
men  per  year  that  we  raised  for  the 
Army  and  the  Militia,  were  able  to  bring 
940,000  into  the  field  in  the  Franco- 
German  War.  In  the  four  years — 
1871-2-3  and  4  —  we  had  obtained 
197,000  men.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
only  three-fourths  of  that  number,  taken 
under  a  proper  system  of  administration, 
would  have  given  us  a  much  larger  and 
better  Force  than  we  now  had.  In 
Prussia,  where  conscription  prevailed, 
everything  possible  was  done  to  reduce 
the  evils  of  barrack  life,  and  why  in 
England  should  we  not  make  similar 
efforts  in  that  direction  ?  Our  system  in 
respect  of  morality  was  as  barbarous  as  it 
comdwellbe.  TheHouse  ought  to  regard 
the  interests  of  the  private  soldier  a 
little  more  than  it  did.  We  should  hear 
in  that  House  any  number  of  proposi- 
tions for  the  sodal  improvement  of  the 


people,  and  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of 
the  State  to  do  all  it  could  to  advance  the 
moral  well-being  of  society ;  but  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  directed  to  the  moral 
condition  of  our  Army,  which  was  hourly 
corrupting  our  people,  and  was  a  stand- 
ing reproach  to  the  country.  We  were 
at  the  present  moment  keeping  80,000 
or  90,000  men  in  enforced  celibacy  in 
barracks,  while  by  letting  our  men  go 
home  at  the  end  of  two  yesirs  we  need 
never  have  more  than  40,000  or  50,000 
men  in  barracks  at  one  time.  As  to  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  long  subjection 
to  the  present  barrack  system  with  re- 
spect to  Dn^arried  soldiers,  they  had  ample 
evidence  ih  the  letters  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  including 
letters  from  officers  at  Aldershot  and 
other  military  stations.  They  saw  the 
actual  operation  of  the  system,  and  when 
three  or  four  married  families  had  to  use 
and  live  in  one  common  room,  without 
any  separation,  it  was  impossible  that 
even  the  commonest  decencies  of  life 
could  be  observed — ^the  result  must  be 
of  a  depraving  character.  A  major, 
writing  from  Aldershot,  gave  his  expe- 
rience on  this  point,  and  said  the  whole 
of  the  scandal  might  be  removed  by 
giving  each  married  non-commissioned 
officer  and  his  wife  and  family  separate 
lodgings  at  3«.  6i.  a-week.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  whUe  interposing 
in  the  matter,  had  admitted  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  but  did  not  indicate 
any  clear  remedy  for  them  in  this 
civilized  and  Christian  country.  The 
present  Government  was  expressly 
pledged  to  promote  the  socicd  and 
moral  progress  of  the  people,  and 
that  progress,  he  would  remind  them, 
depended  even  more  upon  moral  than 
upon  material  conditions.  With  regard 
to  [the  short  service  he  advocated,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  be  told  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  our  Indian  and  foreign 
requirements  ;  but  the  more  that  objec- 
tion was  examined,  the  more  fallacious  it 
would  be  found  to  be.  Both  as  regarded 
going  out  and  coming  home,  the  truth 
was  that  the  present  system  was  most 
hurtful  both  to  the  Home  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  Battalions  going  to 
India  were  frequently  composed  of  men 
who  were  too  young  or  too  old  to  go 
there,  and  many  of  the  men  who 
came  home  from  India  were  so  ener- 
vated as  to  be  incapable  of  the  hard 
work  that  was  required  of  them  in  this 
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country.  Under  our  present  system  of 
neither  short  nor  long  service,  every 
now  and  then  it  would  be  found  that  a 
battalion  had  a  great  number  of  men 
whose  term  of  service  was  within  a  year 
or  two  of  being  run  out,  and  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  send  them  to  India,  so  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  must  be 
kept  at  home.  What  we  should  do  was, 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  sending  men 
abroad  in  time  of  peace  and  give  the  men 
their  choice  of  Home  or  Foreign  service. 
This  course  would  greatly  improve  the 
character  of  the  recruits  offering,  and 
would  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere 
with  the  service.  If  there  was  not  the  lia- 
bility to  be  sent  abroad  at  any  moment, 
many  would  enlist  under  the  short  reserve 
period  he  proposed,  and  pass  into  the 
feeserve  if  they  did  not  feel  fitted  for,  or 
desirous  of,  service  abroad.  Many  would 
also,  who  wished  for  adventurous  life, 
volunteer  for  foreign  service,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  soldiers  would  be 
found  ready  to  go  abroad  to  India,  or 
the  Colonies,  without  forcing  unwilling 
or  unfit  men.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in 
1869  said— 

"  One  great  difficulty  in  enlistment  for  a  short 
period  is  that  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
East  India  and  Colonial  service,  but,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  met  by  enlisting  men  expressly  for 
that  service.  Such  a  system  would  perhaps  also 
tend  to  induce  many  a  valuable  recruit  to  enter 
the  service.'* 

Many  working  men,  indeed,  had  told 
him  that,  no  matter  what  price  was 
offered,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  military  service  so  long  as  they 
were  subject  to  be  sent  anywhere  in  time 
of  peace.  He  had  been  told  that  one 
half  of  the  desertions  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  choice  of 
service,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
was  a  man  suffering  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  who  deserted  because  his 
regiment  was  not  going  to  India.  He 
enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
India;  he  was  not  permitted  to  ex- 
change, and  so  he  deserted  from  his  own 
regiment,  but  re-enlisted,  and  was  sent 
to  a  regiment  that  was  about  to  go  to 
India,  but  he  was  apprehended  as  a 
deserter,  and  was  suffering  hard  labour 
really  because  he  wished  to  choose 
his  service,  thus  showing  that  the 
theory  and  practice  of  exchanges  were 
not  understood  in  the  case  of  the 
common  soldier.  On  the  other  hand, 
xnen  were  sent  to  India  who  4id  Qot  wish 
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to  go.  He  recently  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  constituents,  who  com- 
plained that  his  son,  having  been  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  14  years  and  11 
months,  was  about  to  be  sent  to  India 
at  the  age  of  15  yesurs  and  8  months,  and 
that  he  had  vainly  tried  to  obtain  his 
discharge.  The  recruiting  sergeant,  ac- 
cording to  the  boy,  had  told  him  not  to 
give  his  proper  age.  It  was  true  that 
this  was  a  one-sided  statement,  and  that 
from  inquiries  he  had  made  at  the  War 
Office  it  appeared  the  sergeant  denied 
the  boy's  story ;  but  the  case  illustrated 
the  ei^  side  of  the  present  system  of 
foreign  service.  He  had  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  War  Office  on  the 
matter,  and  they  said  they  would  get 
this  youth  back  from  India.  The  father 
offered  to  pay  £30  to  get  his  son  off,  but 
this  was  refused,  it  being  said  that  the 
lad  could  be  bought  off  in  India.  The 
father  of  this  lad  had  another  son  in  the 
Army,  who  was  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
14,  and  taken  out  to  India  imder  17. 
**  But,"  said  the  letter  he  had  from  the 
boy's  father,  '*  I  need  not  trouble  you 
about  him,  as  his  health  is  so  broken 
down  that  he  is  coining  home."  In 
1871  an  opinion  was  expressed  by  that 
House,  -on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  W.  M. 
Torrens),  that  no  soldier  should  be  sent 
to  India  under  20  years  of  age,  "  if  prac- 
ticable," the  two  latter  words  being 
added  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister 
for  War;  but,  as  he  had  shown,  very 
young  men  were  still  sent  out,  and  some 
who  were  unwilling  to  go.  Previous  to 
our  taking  over  India,  out  of  20,000 
soldiers  sent  between  1850  and  1858, 
only  four  were  under  18  years  of  age, 
and  these  four  were  discovered  to  be 
band  boys  for  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 
This  was  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  India  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  The  Army 
in  India  cost  no  less  than  £16,000,000  a- 
year,  and  he  contended  that  it  stood 
more  in  need  of  reform  than  our  Army 
at  home.  It  was  time  to  think  not  only 
how  a  reduction  of  expenditure  could  be 
made,  but  how  our  ranks  could  be  better 
fiUed,  and  he  regretted  to  learn  from 
some  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the 
other  day,  that  the  time  was  yet  far  dis- 
tant when  that  might  be  expected.  If 
they  did  not  choose  to  look  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  Army  in  India,  he  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  the  people  of  ludi^ 
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were  looking  at  and  speaking  and  wri- 
ting about  it,  in  proof  of  which  he  would 
quote  from  an  article  in  The  Bortihay 
Gazette  of  October  25  last  year,  stating 
that  the  interests  of  military  and  civil 
wire-pullers  in  Eneland  were  opposed  to 
the  formation  of  a  local  Army  fbr  India, 
the  result  being  that  India  had  boys  for 
soldiers,  who  were  buried  by  thousands, 
when  she  ought  to  have  men.  That 
showed  the  subject  was  not  escaping  no- 
tice in  India.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a 
local  army;  but  unless  some  reforms 
were  instituted  he,  for  one,  was  prepared 
to  vote  for  it  in  preference  to  the  present 
system.  What,  however,  he  said  was 
that  there  should  be  a  choice  of  service. 
He  thought  the  present  system  was 
eminently  dishonest  towards  India.  If 
India  was  to  be  recruited  for  by  our  War 
Office,  we  ought  to  give  up  recruiting  for 
the  Militia;  or,  if  not,  allow  India  to 
recruit  for  herself.  He  believed  the  In- 
dian and  Colonial  Military  Service  might 
be  made  the  most  attractive  the  world 
ever  saw  by  giving  the  soldiers  some 
change,  as  was  given,  for  example,  to 
telegraph  clerks.  A  gentleman  con- 
nected with  a  Telegraph  Company 
informed  him  that  it  had  been  found 
that  five  years  in  India  was  as  much  as 
could  be  imposed  on  a  clerk  having  re- 
gard to  his  health,  and  that  clerks  were 
changed  from  India  to  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Ceylon,  thus  giving  them  a  choice  of 
service  which  mcule  it  attractive  to  them. 
As  to  the  Indian  Army,  its  position  had 
been  greatly  changed  since  the  Mutiny. 
Before  that,  the  proportion  of  English 
troops  to  the  Native  Army  was  42,000, 
as  against  268,000 ;  whereas  now  there 
were  60,000  English  to  120,000  Native 
soldiers.  The  question  arose,  how  they 
were  to  get  their  men?  They  should 
get  them  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Cromwell  got  his  men.  His  army  was 
composed  upon  what  he  called  **  his  new 
model."  CromweU  said — *'I  want  good 
soldiers  and  good  men — honest,  sober 
Christians,  who  expect  to  be  used  like 
men."  CromweU  gave  fair  pay,  but 
placed  '  treatment  and  terms  before 
everything.  They  might  raise  their  pay 
as  much  as  they  liked;  imtil  they 
changed  their  treatment  and  their  terms, 
it  was  all  no  use.  I&  Cromwell's  time 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  paid  48.  a- 
week,  and  the  artizan  68.  a- week ;  Crom- 
weU offered  7«.,  and  he  had  the  choice. 
They  had  had  many  changes  in   the 


Army  lately,  and  he  thought  it  had  be- 
come worse  and  worse.  They  should 
begin  by  securing  better  men  by 
changing  the  whole  system,  and  by 
increased  pay,  and  if  they  carried 
out  the  plan  he  proposed,  they  would 
not  have  so  many  men  in  barracks 
as  they  had  at  present.  As  to  the  cost  of 
obtaining  men,  any  hon.  Member  could 
calculate  it  for  himself;  but  if  they  had 
40,000  or  50,000  less  men  in  barracks, 
the  saving  in  food,  clothing,  and  pay 
would  be  considerable.  There  would  be 
a  saving  of  £1,200,000  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Militia,  and  there  would  be  a  great 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  hospitals  and 
prisons,  and  in  the  amount  paid  in  pen- 
sions. Taking  into  account  aU  these  re- 
ductions on  the  existing  expenditure,  if 
they  gave  to  the  soldier  pay  equal  to 
what  they  paid  the  police  or  the  com- 
moner class  of  railway  servants,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  have  a  large  profit 
on  the  present  system.  He  wished,  in 
the  next  plcu^e,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  Amendment  which  the  hon. 
and  gaUant  General  opposite  (General 
Shute)  was  about  to  propose.  From  its 
wording  one  might  suppose  that  our 
barracks  were  most  admirable  schools  of 
discipline  and  morality,  and  that  **  sweet- 
ness and  light"  at  once  descended  on 
any  bad  character  who  might  enter 
them.  Eacts,  however,  he  thought, 
proved  that  such  an  idea  was  delusive ; 
for  at  the  very  moment  the  hon.  and 
gaUant  Member  was  handing  in  his 
Notice  of  Amendment  the  Inspector  Ge- 
neral of  MUitary  Prisons  was  giving  in 
his  Eeport  for  1874.  It  appeared  from 
this  Eeport  that  whilst  the  average  num- 
ber of  our  Army  at  home  was  93,000, 
there  were  during  1874  no  fewer  than 
9,114  sentences  by  courts  martial,  and 
minor  punishments  by  commanding  offi- 
cers to  the  amount  of  162,484.  If  re- 
form did  not  come  after  aU  these  punish- 
ments it  was  very  remarkable;  but  it 
would  appear  there  were  stiU  some  incor- 
rigible characters  in  the  Army,  although 
he  found  by  the  Eeport  that  in  six  years 
10,525  men  had  been  discharged  as 
bad  characters ;  imder  these  circum- 
stances, it  could,  in  his  opinion,  hardly 
be  fairly  contested  that  the  barracks  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  good  schools 
of  morality  and  discipline.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  General,  he  might  add,  went 
on  to  state  that  the  fact  of  our  having 
varied  forces  tended  to  utilize  for  miUtaiy 
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service  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation than  would  otherwise  be  found 
available,  but  he  had  entirely  left  out  of 
sight  the  Beserve,  which  was  the  force 
to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
mainly  looking  to  year  after  year.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  if  the 
Militia  were  left  out  of  the  List,  and  the 
Reserve  put  in  their  place.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  could  only  thank  the  House  for 
the  patience  it  had  shown  in  listening  to 
him,  and  would  move  the  Resolution 
which  stood  upon  the  Paper  in  his 
name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  British  Army  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  its  cost  extravagant ;  that  our  present 
practice  of  retaining  men  in  barracks  for  Home 
Ser\'ice  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  them 
efficient  and  thorough  soldiers  is  vicious  and  im- 
moral ;  and  that,  having  regard  to  the  efficient 
defence  of  the  Coimtry,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
maintain  two  rival  paid  forces  in  -  tiie  United 
Kingdom," — {Mr.  John  Holms,) 

— instead  thereof. 

General  SHUTE,  who  had  the  fol- 
lowing Amendment  on  the  Paper,  which 
the  Forms  of  the  House  prevented  him 
from  moving — namely, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  ad- 
mirable regimental  discipline  cafried  out  in  the 
barracks  oi  the  United  Kingdom  has  tended  to 
reform  the  intemperate  and  immoral  habits  of 
any  bad  charact(»ra  who  may  have  been  occa- 
sionally recruited  for  the  Army;  and  that  in 
this  country,  where  military  service  is  entirely 
voluntary,  the  fact  of  having  varied  descriptions 
of  force,  such  as  the  Regular  Army,  Militia, 
Volunteers,  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  tends  to 
utilise  for  military  service  a  larger  portion  of 
the  population  than  woidd  be  otherwise  avail- 
able," 

said,  that  so  far  as  he  could  understand 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
his  desires  were  to  see  maintained  a 
very  small  and  expensive,  and,  there- 
fore, as  he  argued,  a  very  good,  Army. 
He  (General  Shute)  thought,  however, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  any 
additional  money  which  the  country 
might  be  disposed  to  incur  in  that  di- 
rection could  be  better  laid  out  than  in 
the  way  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  proposed  to 
dispense  with  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
stitutional force  we  had,  and  that  which 
was  the  very  basis  of  our  military  sys- 
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tem — the  MiKtia.  That  was  a  policy 
which,  he  felt  assured,  the  House  would 
never  sanction ;  for  although  the  Militia 
in  some  degree  interfered  with  the  re- 
cruiting market,  yet  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency the  Army  was  fed  from  that  force. 
It  was  said  that  Wellington  in  his  last 
campaign  in  Belgium  fought  with  young 
men,  and  fought  weU.  It  was  true  it 
was  a  young  Army  as  regarded  soldiers, 
but  not  as  to  men ;  because  they  were 
drawn  from  the  Militia,  and  in  a  great 
measure  Waterloo  was  won  by  Militia 
soldiers.  Into  the  question  of  recruiting 
he  would  not  on  the  present  occasion 
enter,  because  he  thought  the  Resolution 
was  premature ;  and,  besides,  he  hoped  to 
hear  the  views  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  upon  it 
when  he  brought  forward  the  Army 
Estimates.  He  had  given  Notice  of  the 
Amendment  which,  by  the  Forms  of  the 
House,  he  was  precluded  from  moving, 
chiefly  because  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable that  the  extreme  terms  of  the 
Eesolution  which  had  just  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House  should  remain  unchal- 
lenged. In  that  Eesolution  it  was  im- 
plied that  our  barracks  were  schools  of 
vice  and  immorality,  but  in  making 
such  a  statement  he  could,  as  an  old 
commanding  officer,  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  was  entirely  in  error. 
If  barrack  discipline  was  in  the  state  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  described,  the 
prejudice  of  parents  against  their  chil- 
dren enlisting  would  be  fully  justified, 
and  police  magistrates  would  be  only 
discharging  their  duty  in  reprimanding 
young  men  for  enlisting,  and  the  owners 
of  concert  halls  and  theatres  would  do 
right  in  preventing  non-commissioned 
officers  from  occupying  reserved  seats  in 
their  places  of  amusement.  There  was  no 
subject  in  which  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  regiment  was  more  interested  than 
in  the  recruiting  of  his  men  and  their 
after  conduct.  They  were  not  only 
taught  their  duty  as  soldiers,  but  every- 
thing was  done  to  improve  their  social 
character,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
these  endeavours  were  attended  with 
success.  It  was  too  much  the  fashion  of 
those  who  had  never  served  in  the  Re- 
gular Army  to  think  that  when  recruits 
were  brought  up  before  the  commanding 
officer  for  trivial  offences,  they  were 
sworn  at  and  punished ;  but  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  it  was  the  invari- 
able rule  at  first  for  the  colonel  to  ad- 
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vise  them  and  endeavour  to  get  them 
out  of  their  bad  ways  by  persuasion  and 
advice  before  punishing  them.  He  him- 
self remembered  when  as  the  result  of 
various  alterations  which  were  made  at 
the  time,  he  found  that  he  had  ^in  his 
regiment  120  new  men  who  kept  bad 
hours,  and  who  frequented  music-halls 
and  public-houses.  He  found  the  reason 
was  that  they  were  led  away  by  their 
old  boon  companions  in  Manchester, 
where  the  regiment  was  quartered,  and 
he  therefore  sent  them  in  small  batches 
as  they  were  dismissed  their  drills  to 
Northampton,  where  a  squadron  of  the 
regiment  was  stationed,  exchanging 
them  as  far  as  possible  with  older 
soldiers  who  had  been  enlisted  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  the  result  of  the 
change  was  that  so  good  an  effect  was 
produced  upon  them,  that  others  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  be  sent  there  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation,  and  they  from  being 
very  loose  characters  had  become  tho- 
roughly reformed  and  good  soldiers,  and 
therefore  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
success  of  the  localization  system  recom- 
mended by  a  Committee  of  clever  men, 
but  although  it  was  a  regimental  matter, 
not  one  of  them  had  commanded  a  regi- 
ment. Indeed,  a  regiment  ought,  he 
contended,  to  bo  a  school  of  social  re- 
form as  well  as  of  military  discipline. 
As  to  the  Prussian  soldiers,  he  denied 
that  they  had  ever  been  more  highly  dis- 
ciplined than  the  English.  He  had  been 
at  the  Prussian  Manoeuvres  three  times, 
and  had  narrowly  watched  them,  and 
he  must  emphatically  deny  that  the  dis- 
cipline was  in  any  way  superior  to  that  of 
the  old  and  present  Armies  of  England. 
They  were,  however,  very  fine*  men,  and 
were  able  to  march  and  work  well.  How 
long  did  the  hon.  Member  opposite  think 
it  took  to  make  an  efficient  soldier  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  right  as  regarded 
drill.  Drill,  especially  foot  drill,  was, 
with  some  intelligent  men,  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks,  but  discipline  was  a  matter 
of  habit,  and  was  not  to  be  acquired 
in  a  day.  Moreover,  discipline  was  less 
easily  acquired  in  a  free  country  like 
England  than  it  was  in  a  despotic  country, 
whore  the  inhabitants  were  compara- 
tively slaves.  In  proof  of  what  he  said 
concerning  discipline  he  might  refer  to 
the  Circuhir  lately  issued  by  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief.  That 
Circular,  if  justifiable,  would  never  have 
been  necessary  in  the  old  days  of  our 


long  service  soldiers.  The  petty  in- 
subordination of  which  he  warned  the 
House  Icist  Session  had  been  entirely 
consequent  on  youth  in  the  Army. 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that 
he  did  not  advocate  short  service  in 
some  way — except  for  the  Cavalry — be- 
cause the  great  desideratum  was  an 
effective  reserve,  and  this  we  could  not 
have  without  short  service.  As  regarded 
recniiting,  he  hoped  no  theories  would 
induce  the  House  to  part  with  our 
Militia.  We  ought  rather  to  endeavour 
to  utilize  the  various  forces  we  possessed. 
The  Militia  might  interfere  with  the 
recruiting  market ;  but,  in  an  emergency, 
the  Militia  would  feed  the  Army.  There 
was  an  immense  number  of  men  who 
would  serve  in  the  Militia,  but  who 
would  not  serve  in  the  Line,  and  who 
would  therefore  be  lost  to  the  country 
for  military  service  in  case  the  Militia 
were  abolished.  Again,  there  were  many 
Volunteers  who  would  not  serve  in  the 
Militia  or  in  the  Line,  and  it  was  de- 
sirable to  retain  their  services  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity ;  while,  with  regard  to 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  there  was  not 
a  man  among  them  who  would  serve 
except  as  a  mounted  yeoman.  Many 
people  depreciated  the  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry ;  but  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  last  Session  wore  at- 
tended to,  it  would  become  a  most 
admirable  Force  of  rifle  light  Cavalry. 
The  system  of  short  service  would 
cause  us  to  require  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  recruits,  and  therefore  the 
Service  ought  to  be  rendered  more 
attractive.  In  the  case,  of  the  Army 
£is  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion  we 
must  be  prepared,  either  in  purse  or  per- 
son, to  pay  largely,  and  if  the  latter  course 
was  adopted  it  must  be  by  a  revised 
Ballot  Act,  in  which  the  rich  and  the 
poor  man  must  be  equally  treated.  With 
respect  to  the  employment  of  more  money, 
he  would  repeat  the  following  sugges- 
tions which  he  made  in  the  House  last 
Session.  Increased  pay  would  at  firnt 
only  increase  temptation,  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  still  be  outbid  in  tho 
market  by  the  great  employers  of  labour. 
Then  there  must  be  no  uncertainties,  for 
these  the  men  especially  detested.  A 
man  must  not  merely  have  a  really  free 
kit  and  a  free  ration,  but  as  he  became 
a  more  practised  soldier  ho  must  have  a 
considerable  increase  of  pay  from  year 
to  year,   and  this   had   better  be  re- 
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served  pay.  This  would  be  done  on  the 
principle  of  paying  for  skilled  labour. 
Non-commissioned  officers  should  haye 
a  decided  increase  of  pay,  and  a  further 
annual  increase  up  to  12  years'  service. 
Then  more  fuel  and  more  light  should 
be  allowed  for  barrack  rooms,  so  that 
the  men  might  have  warmth  combined 
with  ventilation.  When  men  or  non- 
commissioned officers  were  allowed  to 
go  on  furlough  they  should  have  full 
pay,  and  ration  money  while  absent, 
and  a  warrant  to  go  and  return  free  of 
expense.  At  present  many  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  Mends  as  paupers,  in- 
stead of  being  examples  of  the  advan- 
tages of  military  service,  and  from  not 
having  money  to  pay  their  way  back 
remained  absent  without  leave,  and  per- 
haps finally  deserted.  Another  of  his 
suggestions  was,  that  every  man  who 
had  faithfully  served  the  Queen  should 
at  the  age  of  65  receive  a  pension  of 
not  less  than  1*.  a-day,  receiving  it  one 
year  earlier  for  every  year  he  had  served 
with  credit  in  the  Army,  so  that  if 
he  had  served  five  years  he  would  get 
it  at  60,  and  so  on;  for  nothing  had 
a  more  discouraging  effect  on  enlistment 
than  the  fact  of  men  who  had  been 
soldiers  and  who  were  past  work  being 
reduced  to  the  workhouse.  Last,  not 
least,  if  we  wanted  to  get  recruits  of 
20  or  21  years  of  age,  the  Army  must 
be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  civil  em- 
ployment. With  reference  to  the  choice 
of  quarters,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
men  should  be  at  liberiy  to  choose  their 
battalions,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
enlist  in  linked  battalions,  and  thus  not 
knowing  whether  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  abroad  or  serve  at  home. 
Desertion  was  a  fraud  on  the  public, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  ought 
to  be  treated  chiefly  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. Soldiers  ought  no  longer  to 
march  handcufied  deserters  about  the 
country.  If,  however,  the  power  of  the 
purse  should  fail,  then  we  must  come 
to  the  person.  Supposing  that  England 
were  the  most  despotic  country  in  the 
world  we  could  not  adopt  conscription. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man 
in  case  of  necessity  to  defend  his  hearth 
and  home,  but  you  could  not  say  that 
he  must  go  to  India  or  garrison  our 
Colonies.  However,  in  case  of  necessity, 
we  might  ballot  for  the  Militia  under  a 
revised  Ballot  Act,  the  present  one  being 
cumbrous,  useless,  and  most  unjust.    If 
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the  Militia  did  not  give  its  quota  to  the 
Line,  a  Ballot  should  be  taken;  but 
this,  of  course,  would  only  be  done  in 
time  of  actual  warfare.  At  present,  a 
substitute  was  easily  procured  by  a  rich 
man,  whereas  a  poor  man  had  no  power 
to  obtain  one.  The  true  principle  was, 
that  he  who  possessed  most  wealth  should 
contribute  most  in  some  form  or  other 
to  the  defence  of  the  country.  In  con- 
clusion, for  the  sake  of  recruiting  if  not 
from  higher  motives,  he  would  appeal 
to  hon.  Members  not  to  speak  in  dis- 
paraging terms  of  an  Army  which,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  had  ever  served  the 
country  gallantly  and  well. 

Sir  EICHAED  GILPIN  said,  that  a 
large  number  of  men  who  entered  the 
Militia  had  never  any  intention  of  going 
into  the  Kegular  Service.  There  were 
also  men  who  joined  the  Volunteers 
without  any  view  of  entering  the  Army, 
but  who  took  a  liking  to  soldiering  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  Line.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Member 
for  Hackney  had  been  stumping  the 
country  as  a  great  military  reformer; 
but  when  he  undertook  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  he  shoxild  be  careful  as 
to  his  language  and  accurate  as  to  his 
facts.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  de- 
clared that  the  Militia  was  a  gigantic 
sham  and  a  toy  for  country  gentlemen. 
Now,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  speak- 
ing upon  the  Militia  Bill  in  the  other 
House,  testified  to  the  value  of  Militia 
regiments  in  the  Great  War,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  as  fit  for  service 
and  in  as  high  a  state  of  discipline  as 
any  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  even  among 
Her  Majesty's  troops.  The  Duke  of 
WeUington  had  Militia  regiments  volun- 
teering bodily  for  the  field.  During  the 
Crimean  War,  from  January  1,  1854, 
to  December  31,  1858,  the  number  of 
volunteers  from  the  Militia  into  the  Ee- 
gular  Service  was  nearly  40,000,  while 
several  Militia  regiments  volunteered 
for  foreign  service,  and  thus  released 
our  Mediterranean  garrisons  for  service 
in  the  field.  No  man  did  more  to  con- 
vert the  raw  material  of  the  Militia  into 
the  manufactured  article  than  General 
Knollys,  and  when  examined  before  the 
Eoyal  Commission  respecting  the  gene- 
ral efficiency  of  the  Muitia  regiments  as 
to  drill  and  conduct  in  camp,  he  stated 
that  they  were  in  as  high  a  state  of 
efficiency  as  it  was  possible  for  Militia 
regiments  to  be,  and  were  as  good  as 
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they  could  be  both  as  to  efficiency  and 
conduct.  This  was  the  service  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  called  a  gigantic 
sham,  while  the  officers,  he  said,  were 
mihtary  amateurs.  Now,  when  men  did 
not  know  much  of  a  profession,  they 
were  called  quacks.  He  did  not  use 
the  word  offensively  or  apply  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  alone,  but  to  others  who 
fancied  they  knew  a  great  deal  about  a 
Service  to  which  they  had  never  be- 
longed, and  about  which  they  really 
knew  little.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  our  Service 
had  been  revolutionized,  and,  having 
spent  a  large  sum  upon  the  alteration, 
we  were  compelled  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
consider  only  what  was  most  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Service,  and  would  not 
adopt  the  nostrums  of  these  gentlemen, 
for  if  he  did  he  would  certainly  destroy 
the  patient. 

Mr.  PEASE  said,  he  wished  to  com- 
ment on  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and 
fallant  Member  for  Brighton  (General 
hute)  that  regimental  discipline  had 
tended  to  reform  the  immoral  habits  of 
many  bad  characters.  For  his  own  part, 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  Eeturns  which  had 
been  placed  in  their  hands  within  the  last 
few  days  which  bore  out  that  allegation. 
That  Eetum  showed  that  on  an  average, 
there  were  186,000  men  in  the  Army, 
of  these  161,000  men  were  rank  and 
file.  That  was  the  average  during  the 
year  1874 ;  of  this  number  there  were 
men  of  whom  any  country  might  be 
proud.  The  Returns  showed  that  the 
men  who  had  good-conduct  badges  or 
medals  were  no  fewer  than  88,227  men, 
leaving  72,000  rank  and  file  who  had 
not  received  good  conduct  badges,  or 
medals,  or  gratuities.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those 
72,000  men?  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  hon .  and  gallant  Member  for  Brighton , 
who  said  that  the  officers  for  many  years 
past  had  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  their  men,  and  that  the  Army 
and  the  country  had  a  great  deal  to  thank 
the  officers  for  in  supplying  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  men,  and  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  their  families.  But 
what  he  was  going  to  say  was  this — that 
in  spite  of  all  this  there  were  72,000  men 
who  were  not  classed  as  good-conduct 
men.  Of  the  72,000  men,  19,900  had 
been    before  a  Court-martial;    11,000 


men,  or  16  per  cent  had  beeYi  actually  in 
prison ;  and  they  had  had  1,800  degraded 
from  the  ranks.  Therefore,  27  per  cent 
of  these  72,000  men  had  been  tried  be- 
fore a  Court-martial,  and  they  had  had 
in  this  state  of  the  Army  11,000  impri- 
soned, or  16  per  cent.  Then,  again,  of 
these  72,000  men  they  had  24,000  of 
them  fined  for  being  drunk,  or  44  per 
cent ;  and  49,700  fines  for  being  drunk 
had  been  levied  on  24,000  men,  or,  on 
the  average,  each  man  was  fined  twice 
for  being  drunk  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  therefore  appeared  that  one- 
third  of  the  non  good-conduct  men 
had  been  fined  for  being  drunk.  Then 
they  had  got  255,000  minor  offences, 
but  many  of  these  were  very  trivial, 
and  he  was  sorry  that  they  should  have 
appeared  in  the  Returns  to  give  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  want  of  discipline. 
In  1871,  there  were  35,000  men  fined 
for  being  drunk;  in  1872,  there  were 
26,000  men;  in  1873,  there  were 23,000 
men;  and  in  1874,  there  were  24,000 
men.  He  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could  go  with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
in  sa3dng  that  the  morals  could  be  im- 
proved by  barrack  life.  Of  the  17,000 
men  who  joined  in  1872,  4,500  had  de- 
serted, or  19  per  cent;  in  1873,  33  per 
cent  deserted ;  and  in  1874,  27  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  30,000  men  who  had  en- 
isted  during  1874,  only  20,000  men  had 
passed  into  the  lines.  That  showed  the 
class  of  recruits,  when  one-third  of  the 
men  who  offered  themselves  for  enlist- 
ment were  wanting  in  those  physical 
qualities  to  fit  them  for  entrance  into 
the  ranks.  Then,  out  of  the  30,000  men 
2,500  had  paid  "smart"  money,  or  one 
g^nea,  in  order  that  they  might  get 
away  from  the  Army,  into  which  they 
had  been  entrapped  or  led  into  unawares 
by  the  persuasions  of  recruiting  officers. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  J.  Holms)  was  perfectly  justified 
when  he  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
Army  was  most  unsatisfactory.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  condition  of  the 
Army?  He  had  endeavoured  once  or 
twice  to  urge  that  they  were  keeping  up 
large  armies  in  time  of  peace,  when 
there  was  no  inducement  to  men  to  join, 
as  a  man  must  join  the  Army  for  two 
reasons — ^for  patnotism  or  for  a  living. 
In  time  of  peace  patriotism  could  not  be 
the  inducement.  K  they  expected  a 
man  to  join  for  the  Bake  of  a  living,  then 
the  pay  was  quite  insufficient.      But  the 
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country  was  liot  prepared  to  keep  a  large 
and  extravagant  Army,  and  they  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  getting  men 
for  the  national  defence,  or  to  be  sent 
abroad  who  were  not  such  as  could  be 
relied  upon.  They  recruited  from  a  low 
class  of  the  population,  and  when  they 
got  them  they  were  put  into  barracks, 
and  those  barracks  were  the  centre,  not 
of  virtue  and  innocence,  but  of  immo- 
rality and  crime.  The  statements  in 
the  Blue  Book  showed  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  men  was  most  deplor- 
able, and  hon.  Members  could  see 
every  night  as  they  left  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  barracks  were  far 
from  being  a  place  where  men  were 
likely  to  improve  their  morals.  With 
regard  to  that  branch  of  the  Service 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bedfordshire  (Sir  Bichard  Gilpin)  had 
so  often  taken  up  the  cudgels  for — 
namely,  the  Militia,  he  had  to  say  that 
so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  Militia  re- 
giments were  concerned,  that  he  believed 
that  they  suffered  most  from  being  let 
loose  in  towns.  He  knew  that  there 
were  some  very  distinguished  exceptions; 
but  in  many  places  where  they  went  to 
the  time  of  their  being  quartered  there 
was  a  time  which  the  decent  inhabitants 
looked  forward  to  with  dread,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  regiments  made  the 
place  **  a  perfect  hell  upon  earth."  This 
was  a  phrase  he  had  heard  made  use  of 
many  times  in  reference  to  the  Militia, 
or  he  should  not  have  used  it.  The 
Army  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  no  hon.  Member  could  assert  the 
contrary  with  any  truth.  He  knew  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
War  was  desirous  of  freeing  the  Army 
from  these  faults  and  vices,  but  they 
knew  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the 
system  must  be  utterly  wrong  which 
produced  such  a  state  of  things.  He 
laid  these  facts  and  figures  before  the 
House  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
lead  to  something  being  done  in  this 
matter  to  produce  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  things. 

Sir  WALTEE  BAETTELOT  said, 
that  both  the  House  and  the  country 
were  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  for  having 
brought  this  Motion  forward  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  did  not  concur  in  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  that 
the  hon.  Member  should  have  waited 
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until  after  the  Army  Estimates  had  been 
introduced;  because,  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  not  have  had  the  same  fair 
opportunity  of  stating  his  opinions  on  the 
subject,  which  he  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  correct  ones.  He  could  not  say 
that  he  conciLrred  in  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  that  the  people  throughout 
the  country  culopted  his  views;  it  was 
the  general  rule  that  meetings  passed  all 
the  resolutions  which  were  submitted  to 
them.  He  was  bound  to  tell  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  had  failed  to  make  out 
his  case  in  two  material  points — in  the 
first  place,  he  had  failed  to  show  that  the 
Army,  although  perhaps  not  exactly  in 
the  condition  it  ought  to  be  in,  impera- 
tively needed  the  particular  changes  in. 
its  constitution  proposed  by  him;  and, 
secondly,  he  failed  to  show  that  the 
country  was  prepared  to  abolish  the  old 
constitutional  force  of  the  Militia,  which 
had  rendered  such  service  in  times  gone 
by.  The  hon.  Member  relied  mainly  on 
two  points — that  to  keep  men  for  homo 
service  in  barracks  longer  than  was 
necessary  was  a  bad  and  immoral  prin- 
ciple, and  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
maintain  two  rival  Forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  when  the  hon.  Member 
attcu^ked  our  present  Army  system,  he 
should  remember  that  that  system  was 
just  now  in  a  transition  state,  and  we 
must  wait  to  see  what  effect  those  re- 
forms so  lately  introduced  would  have 
upon  our  system.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  had,  with  the  fairness  that  dis- 
tinguished him,  endeavoured  to  carry 
into  effect  the  new  system  introduced 
by  his  Predecessor,  and  he  believed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  even 
going  a  step  beyond  the  lines  that  had 
been  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  For 
his  own  part,  although  he  had  originally 
opposed  many  of  the  proposals  which 
had  been  carried  out,  he  felt  bound  to 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and 
he  should  now  do  his  best  to  facilitate 
the  reforms  so  determined  upon  being 
carried  out  in  the  Army.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  acting  upon  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, was  doing  much  to  ameliorate  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  Army.  If 
he  rightly  understood  the  new  Army 
Estimates,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
going  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  were  the 
main  support  of  the  Army,  and  to  give 
deferred  i)ay  to  the  men,  so  that  when 
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they  left  the  service  they  "would  have  a 
little  money  wherewith  to  start  in  life. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease)  had,  in  the  first  place, 
aemanded  increased  pay  for  the  men, 
and  had  then  proceeded  to  complain  of 
the  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the  Army. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot)  had  aiTived  was  that,  while  it 
was  desirable  that  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
should  be  increased,  it  woxild  be  most 
mischievous  to  give  him  increased  pay 
while  he  was  soldiering,  and  therefore 
the  best  form  in  which  he  could  receive 
it  was  in  that  of  deferred  pay.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  moving  on  in 
these  lines,  and  therefore  he  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  satisfying  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney.  Another  and  a 
very  important  proposal  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  going  to  bring  for- 
ward was  to  increase  the  force  of  the 
,  regiments  ready  to  embark  for  foreign 
service.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
have  a  very  small  number  of  men  in  our 
barrcu;ks,  what  woidd  happen  if  the  men 
who  formed  the  Army  of  Eeserve  were 
not  forthcoming  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  emergency,  if  we  had  not  a  certain 
number  of  regiments  ready  to  go  to  any 
part  of  the  world  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  was  most 
anxious  that  we  should  have  an  Army 
formed  of  a  superior  class  of  men,  who 
would  be  free  from  the  restrictions  that 
were  imposed  upon  soldiers.  On  that 
subject  he  could  do  no  better  than  refer 
the  hon.  Member  to  the  letters  written 
by  Archdeacon  Wright,  one  of  the  Chap- 
lains to  the  Forces,  setting  forth  the 
grievances  of  tlie  soldiers,  which  were 
well  worth  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Secretary  for  War.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber thought  men  should  not  be  enlisted 
unless  they  were  of  a  certain  age — 20  he 
believed  was  the  hon.  Member's  favourite 
age ;  and  a  very  distinguished  authority 
— a  gallant  Lord  who  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice and  had  written  a  most  able  article 
in  a  Review — said  that  men  should  not 
be  enlisted  until  they  .were  21 ;  that  they 
should  learn  a  trade  first,  and  then  go 
into  the  Army ;  and,  having  served  their 
proper  time  in  the  Aimy,  should  then 
return  to  their  trade.  That  was  a  point 
which  he  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  wished 
to  be  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  that  was  a  place  in  which 
opinions  could  be  expressed  as  to  the 


effect  of  such  a  proposal.  He  served 
14  or  15  years  in  the  Army,  and  he  knew 
well  what  class  of  recruits  came  during 
that  time.  He  had  turned  his  attention 
for  the  many  years  he  had  been  in  that 
House  to  Army  matters,  and  he  ventured 
to  assert  that  if  we  scdd  no  man  should 
be  received  in  the  Army  till  he  was  21, 
we  should  signally  fail  to  get  any  recruits 
whatever.  His  firm  belief  was,  that 
when  a  man  was  once  established  in  a 
business  or  a  trade  he  would  not  give  up 
that  trade  or  business  for  the  small  pay 
and  allowances  that  were  got  in  the  Army. 
Could  it  be  thought  that  a  man  who  had 
been  his  own  master  till  he  came  of  age 
would  be  able  to  learn  that  discipline 
which  was  so  essential  and  which  had 
never  failed  in  the  Army  in  whatever 
situation  it  was  placed  ?  He  hoped  that 
the  Eesolution  to  which  the  House  had 
come,  that  soldiers  should  not  be  sent  to 
India  until  they  were  at  least  20  years  of 
age,  would  be  strictly  carried  out ;  but 
in  this  country  younger  men  must  be 
accepted,  or  the  House  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  the  Army  an  amount  which  the 
country  would  never  sanction.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  a  man  should  be  at 
liberty  to  choose  whether  he  would  serve 
in  India  or  in  England,  and  that  the  men 
should  be  able  to  exchange  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  just  as  the  oflB-cers 
did.  He  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  such  choice 
being  given ;  but  he  had  every  objection 
to  a  soldier,  after  he  had  joined  ono 
battalion,  and  went  to  a  place  and  found 
he  disliked  it,  being  at  liberty  to  got 
himself  transferred  to  some  other  place 
which  he  thought  he  might  like  better. 
To  go  beyond  giving  a  man  his  choice  to 
serve  at  home  or  abroad  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Army. 
We  heard  some  time  ago  of  dual  govern- 
ment in  the  Army.  That  was  discussed 
in  the  House,  which  was  not  content  till 
it  had  established  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  as  supreme  with  regard  to  the 
Army  at  home.  Why  should  not  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  be  supremo 
also  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Army, 
instead  of  having  to  refer  everything 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  when 
often  between  the  two  authorities  great 
injustice  was  done  to  the  solmer? 
Nor  had  he  altered  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  in  the  interests  of  the 
Army  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  India 
for  five  or  six  years,  instead  of  being 
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kept  there  so  long  as  12  years.  That 
arrangement  would  [preserve  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  Army  in  India,  and  it 
could  be  more  easily  carried  out,  now 
that  we  had  got  the  Suez  Canal.  As  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Army,  he 
observed,  by  a  recent  Return,  that  it  was 
only  425  below  its  Establishment  strength, 
taking  all  the  services.  The  Cavalry 
were  474  above  their  Establishment 
strength,  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  928 
above,  the  Artillery  1,000  below,  and  the 
Foot  Guards  400  below  their  Establish- 
ment strength;  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty of  recruiting,  especially  for  the  Foot 
Guards  and  the  Artillery,  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  large  guns,  which  required 
taller  and  bigger  men  than  formerly  to 
handle  them.  With  reference  to  the 
Militia,  if  that  Force  were  abolished  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  recruiting  would 
be  abolished  with  it.  There  were  a  class 
of  men  that  would  not  in  the  first  instance 
go  into  the  Army,  but  would  go  into  the 
Militia.  The  Returns  from  the  Depot 
Centres  showed  how  largely  the  Army 
was  recruited  from  the  Militia.  From 
one  of  the  Depot  Centres  between  June, 
1873 — when  it  was  established — and 
December,  1875,  661  recruits  were 
passed.  423  of  those  men  were  enlisted 
on  the  spot,  and  238  came  from  the 
Militia.  That  showed  that  the  Militia 
was  doing  its  work  with  regard  to  the 
recruiting  of  the  Army.  He  did  not 
agree  with  what  fell  from  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton 
(General  Shute)  about  the  Ballot.  We 
were  not  prepared  for  the  Ballot.  The 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  who  wished  to 
send  men  to  India,  at  the  age  of  21  was 
in  favour  of  the  Ballot.  He  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot)  was  bound  to  say  that,  unless 
some  extraordinary  circumstance  arose, 
he  believed  that  neither  that  House  nor 
the  country  would  in  any  way  support 
the  Ballot.  In  case  of  necessity,  our 
soldiers  should  be  liable  to  serve  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  exceedingly  regretted 
not  to  see  in  his  place  a  noble  Lord  who 
strongly  advocated  the  Ballot  for  the 
MHitia.  But  in  advocating  that  he  said, 
"Let  the  Volunteers  no  longer  receive 
anything  from  the  State."  The  noble 
Lord  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  we  had 
the  Ballot  for  the  Militia,  and  continued 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Volunteers,  it 
would  be  as  in  the  olden  times — every 
one  would  go  into  the  Volunteers.  That 
would  not  do.    He  wished  to  make  a 
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remark  with  regard  to  the  return  to  this 
country  of  men  in  the  Indian  service. 
The  country  had  recently  manifested 
great  interest  on  behalf  of  slaves,  but  it 
was  not  equally  excited  in  the  interest  of 
men  who  had  served  it  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  discreditable  to  this 
country  that  the  reliefs  from  India  were 
so  badly  treated.  Some  of  them  abso- 
lutely died  from  the  way  in  which  they 
were  dealt  with  when  they  arrived  at 
home.  They  had  heard  lately  of  the 
chain  of  military  posts  which  we  pos- 
sessed in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  else- 
where, and  he  thought  that  if  men  com- 
ing from  a  hot  climate  were  stationed  for 
a  time  in  those  places,  something  might 
be  done  to  prevent  their  catching  those 
diseases  which  they  now  often  suffered 
from  when  they  came  home.  He  was 
sure  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
not  neglect  a  matter  of  that  kind,  when 
the  interests  of  the  English  soldier  were 
at  stake.  He  would  only  add  that  he 
was  satisfied  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  do  his  best,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  not  to  increase  the  expenditure  on 
the  Army,  for  that  expenditure,  as  they 
knew,  was  extremely  heavy,  although  it 
was  an  insurance  and  the  price  this  rich 
country  paid  for  that  which  was  the 
greatest  blessing  in  the  world  —  an 
Army  voluntarily  enlisted;  and  also  to 
see  that  our  Army,  though  costly,  was 
yet  effective,  and  ready  to  be  used  when- 
ever necessary.  Prussia — to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had  referred 
— was  suffering  from  the  loss  of  strength 
she  had  sustained  and  from  the  emigra- 
tion resulting  from  that  compulsory 
service  which  her  sons  would  not  stand  ; 
and  he  asked  this  free  country  whether 
it  was  not  worth  while  paying  any  amount 
of  money  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  such  a 
difficulty  as  that. 

Captain  W.  E.  PRICE  said,  that  in 
none  of  his  speeches  and  writings  on 
the  subject  had  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  alluded  to  the 
Landwehr  in  the  Prussian  Army,  al- 
though he  had  described  at  some  length 
the  German  military  system  generally. 
The  hon.  Member  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Landwehr  was  not  a 
Reserve  at  all,  but  an  auxiliary  force 
like  our  Militia.  The  Militia  was  well 
suited  to  the  country,  and  recent  expe- 
rience had  shown  the  value  of  a  military 
system,  combining  an  Army,  a  Reserve, 
a  Militia,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  he 
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believed  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  upset  it,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  merely  a  local  Army,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  improve  it  as 
much  as  possible.  He  knew  that  many 
men  joined  the  Militia  because,  as  they 
said,  it  was  the  cheapest  method  of  get- 
ting change  of  air  and  healthy  exercise. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  not  as  perfect 
as  it  might  be,  but  it  could  be  made  so 
easily  and  cheaply. 

Colonel  EGEETON  LEIGH  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  had  not  thrown  much  light  on 
the  subject  before  the  House.  What 
the  hon.  Member's  proposals  were  likely 
to  produce  was  a  maximum  of  expense 
and  a  minimum  of  efaciency.  if  his 
plans  were  adopted,  the  effect  would  be 
that  they  would  either  have  no  Army 
at  all,  or  an  Army  so  costly  that  every- 
body would  cry  out  against  it.  The 
scheme  of  the  hon.  Member,  who  had 
studied  the  subject  as  a  civilian,  and 
not  as  a  soldier  looked  at  it,  reminded 
one  of  the  old  saying  that  old  maids' 
children  and  bachelors'  wives  were  per- 
fection. He  (Colonel  Leigh)  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  Ballot.  Our  Army 
was  the  only  one  in  Europe  that  was 
kept  up  entirely  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot 
would  be  utterly  opposed  to  English  feel- 
ing. The  French  proverb  "  You  cannot 
make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs  " 
was  applicable  to  the  point.  If  you 
wanted  soldiers,  you  must  pay  for  them. 
Good  pay  would  make  the  Army  attrac- 
tive. If  we  were  attacked  the  chances 
were  we  should  have  something  better 
than  the  Ballot — namely,  the  universal 
rising  of  an  enormous  number  of  men 
who  knew  something  about  military 
duties  from  having  been  in  the  Army, 
the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers.  One 
admirable  measure  that  loomed  very 
near  was  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers — a  most  de- 
serving class  of  men,  who  were  now 
very  inadequately  rewarded.  He  would 
go  further,  and  add  pensions  to  those 
non  -  commissioned  officers  who  had 
served  a  certain  number  of  years. 
With  regard  to  the  Militiamen,  they 
supplied  many  to  the  Eegular  Army, 
and  many  of  them  volunteered  for 
the  Crimean  War,  and  fought  well 
there.  He  hoped  that  body  would  not 
be  destroyed,  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
proved. He  remembered  an  old  Militia- 


man coming  to  re-enlist,  who,  in  answer 
to  his  question  why  he  wished  to  join 
again,  said  soldiering  was  good  for  his 
health,  and  that  he  did  not  get  drunk 
more  than  once  a  month  while  in  the 
service.  He  would  admit,  however, 
that  some  men  joined  who  did  not  show 
a  taste  for  the  occupation.  It  was  quite 
news  to  him  that  boys  were  sent  to 
India.  The  old  plan  he  remembered 
was,  that  every  man  underwent  inspec- 
tion by  the  surgeon,  and  unless  he  was 
found  quite  soimd  in  wind  and  fit  for  a 
hot  climate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  India.  Barracks  in  India  had  been 
put  in  wronff  places,  and  due  care  had 
not  been  taken  of  the  health  of  the 
troops.  He  had  seen  the  Army  im- 
proved in  regard  to  officers,  men,  and 
every  arrangement  since  he  joined  as  a 
boy,  although  when  he  then  joined 
things  were  thought  to  be  perfect.  They 
were  still  improving  in  every  sort  of 
way ;  and,  whatever  Government  was 
in,  the  head  of  the  Army  never  neglected 
it.  If  a  mistake  was  made  it  arose 
from  chance,  not  from  wilfulness.  As 
to  the  suggestion  that  regiments  should 
be  brought  home  from  India  complete 
in  five  years,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  men  got  accustomed  to  India 
and  their  constitutions  adapted  to  its 
climate;  and  such  men  were  worth  a 
dozen  soldiers  whom  they  might  send 
out.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
asked  why  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try kept  up  so  large  a  standing  Army, 
and  the  answer  was,  we  could  not  do 
otherwise.  Our  business  was  to  look 
carefully  at  every  expense  incurred  for 
the  Army,  but  never  tD  treat  it  with  a 
sparing  hand.  If  we  did,  the  fault  would 
recoil  upon  ourselves,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  did  not  possess  the 
appliances  which  Continental  countries 
did  for  raising  their  enormous  Armies. 
With  a  great  country  like  India  depend- 
ing upon  us,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  large  draw  upon  our  resources  of 
men,  but  that  should  be  willingly  met 
in  order  to  keep  up  our  connection  with 
that  great  and  glorious  possession. 

SiE  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
was  elad  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  had  brought 
forward  the  question  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Session,  before  the  Goveniment 
introduced  the  Army  Estimates.  At  the 
same  time,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
divide  against  the  Motion,  because  he 
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could  not  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
our  system  was  vicious  and  immoral,  or 
to  the  suggestion  that,  having  regard  to 
the  efficient  defence  pf  the  country,  it 
was  inexpedient  to  maintain  two  rival 
paid  Forces  in  the  United  Bangdom.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  disclaimed  all  military 
knowledge ;  but  he  was  at  all  events 
master  of  that  part  of  the  military  art 
which  consisted  in  changing  his  ground, 
for  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  speeches  he  had  delivered 
in  the  country  and  the  moderate  state- 
ment he  had  made  to  the  House.  In 
many  particulars,  however,  his  argu- 
ments were  still  open  to  question,  and  he 
should  endeavour  to  bring  his  hon. 
Friend  back  to  the  question.  His  hon. 
Friend  compared  our  military  system 
with  that  of  Prussia,  but  any  comparison 
between  the  two  was  impossible,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  conscription 
was  resorted  to  in  that  country,  whereas 
our  Army  was  filled  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. Then,  as  to  the  question  of 
amount,  his  hon.  Friend  said  that  the 
Prussian  Army  was  maintained  at  one- 
eighth  of  the  cost  of  ours,  but  he  did  not 
tell  them  of  the  keep  and  pay  of  the 
Prussian  as  compared  with  the  British 
soldier.  This  was  a  subject  which  had 
long  occupied  his  (Sir  Henry  Havelock's) 
attention,  and  he  had  also  been  making 
recent  inquiries  on  the  subject — indeed, 
he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  their  system  as  of  our  own.  The 
cost  of  the  keep  of  the  Prussian  soldier 
was  ^^d,  a-day,  as  compared  with  1«.  6^. 
a-day  on  the  part  of  the  British  soldier. 
Beyond  that,  our  soldiers  received  plen- 
tiful rations,  which  might  perhaps  in 
some  respects  be  improved,  but  which, 
at  all  events,  were  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  vigour.  The  Prussian  soldier 
had  an  allowance  of  only  one  meal  a-day, 
and  that  comprised  no  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  our  men. 
For  the  rest  of  his  food  the  Prussian  sol- 
dier was  maintained  principally  by  the 
contributions  of  his  Mends,  and  that  was 
an  indirect  tax  on  the  country  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount. 
It  was  true  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  ad- 
dressed audiences  in  the  country  which 
had  shown  themselves  favourable  to  him ; 
but  they  were  totally  incapable  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  upon  the  facts  brought 
under  their  notice.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
compared  disadvantageously  the  position 
of  our  Army  now  with  what  it  was  in 
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1870.  His  (Sir  Henry  Havelock's)  ob- 
servation  led  him  to  a  totally  different 
residt.  The  supply  of  men  was  not  so 
great  as  he  should  like  it  to  be,  but  in 
other  respects  the  position  of  our  Army 
was  decidedly  better  than  it  had  been. 
We  had  more  battalions  at  home,  and 
they  were  in  some  respects  stronger.  "We 
had  a  Reserve  of  35,000  men.  As  to  our 
Artillery  it  had  been  not  less  than  dou- 
bled— ^he  might  almost  say  that  it  had 
increased  two-thirds.  There  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  crime  and  of  desertion,  and  in 
every  respect  there  had  been  material 
and  great  improvement.  In  comparison 
with  that,  the  Prussian  Army  had  lost 
an  enormous  number  of  men  by  deser- 
tion in  one  year,  many  of  whom  had 
never  returned.  Again,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's comparisons  between  the  Prussian 
Reserve  and  our  own  were  fallacious. 
If  the  Prussian  authorities  paid  for  their 
Reserves  what  we  had  to  pay  for  ours, 
the  cost  to  them  would  be  something 
more  than  £8,000,000  a-year.  As  to 
the  competition  in  recruiting  between  the 
Militia  and  the  Line,  no  doubt  they  did 
compete,  but  not  to  the  extent  repre- 
sented. One-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
men  in  the  Militia  were  earning  good 
wages,  and  went  out  for  training  as  a 
sort  of  holiday,  but  they  could  not  devise 
any  means  which  would  bring  these  men 
into  the  Regular  Army.  There  were  con- 
sequently about  one-third  of  the  men  in 
the  Militia  who  might  be  induced  to  trans- 
fer their  services  to  the  Line.  That  idea 
had  already  been  put  in  practice,  and  met 
with  considerable  success.  He  therefore 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  injudicious 
thing  to  interfere  with  the  existing  Mili- 
tia, xmless  they  were  prepared  with  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  He  could  not 
concur  in  the  statement  that  the  Militia 
was  a  useless  toy.  When  the  Militia 
were  embodied  some  of  them  were  almost 
equal  to  the  Line.  There  was  scarcely 
a  perceptible  difference  between  the  men 
of  the  Militia  and  of  the  Line  when  they 
were  brigaded  together.  Between  1805 
and  1815  the  Militia  contributed  110,000 
men  to  the  Line;  during  the  Crimean 
War  they  had  contributed  71,000  men  ; 
and  they  had  since  contributed  a  fair 
quota.  The  Militia  had  an  important 
function  to  discharge  in  time  of  war, 
besides  supplying  recruits  to  the  Regular 
Army,  for  if  emergencies  arose  our 
highly-instructed  Regular  Army  would 
be  ready  to  be  trans^rred  abroad  or  to 
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the  GolonieB,  and  tlien  the  Militia  would 
to  a  great  extent  come  into  their  place. 
He  could  find  no  confirmation  of  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  had  advanced  in  his  book,  that 
the  function  of  the  Militia  was  practi- 
cally gone,  because  the  Volunteers  were 
fit  to  take  their  place.  The  Volunteer 
Gazette f  the  best  authority,  perhaps,  that 
could  be  quoted  on  the  subject,  did  not 
take  that  view  of  the  fitness  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers to  replace  the  Militia,  but  had 
pronounced  a  different  opinion.  We  had 
some  160,000  Volunteers,  of  whom  he 
wished  to  speak  with  every  term  of  re- 
spect and  admiration,  but  that  Porce 
would  not  enable  the  Militia  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  Militia  supplied  a 
most  important  intermediate  force  be- 
tween the  Eegular  Army  and  the  Volun- 
teers. He  gave  his  hon.  Friend  credit 
for  his  wish  to  reduce  expenses  as  feu:  as 
possible,  and  he  had  contended  that  if 
his  suggestions  were  followed,  there 
would  be  a  great  diminution  of  expense. 
But  he  (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  could  not 
assent  to  some  of  the  views  put  forward 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  standing 
Army  at  home  to  68,000  men,  and  if  they 
came  to  examine  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  these  should  be  distributed, 
they  would  come  to  some  remarkable 
results.  One  result  would  be  that  the 
battalions  would  be  so  reduced  that  when 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  enlarge 
them,  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  men 
would  be  entirely  new  to  the  work.  Nei- 
ther could  he  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  the  apprehensions  with  which  he 
looked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Army 
in  India,  his  own  information  having 
led  him  to  an  entirely  different  conclu- 
sion. He  should  prefer  that  our  Forces 
in  England  and  in  India  were  a  little 
more  equally  balanced,  but  the  hon. 
Member  had  spoken  of  a  state  of  things 
which  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  He  could 
not  concur  in  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  If  his  hon.  Friend  could  con- 
vince any  considerable  portion  of  the 
House  that  the  results  would  be  realized 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  measures 
he  proposed,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
give  them  his  cordial  support,  but  having 
subjected  them  to  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation, he  could  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  follow  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  ANDEBSON  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant    Member    for    Mid  -  Oheshire 


(Colonel  Egerton  Leigh)  had  spoken  of 
bachelors'  wives  and  old  maids'  children, 
but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
seemed  to  forget  that  we  had  a  civilian 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  now,  and  so 
long  as  that  was  the  case  no  one  could 
fainy  object  to  civilians'  criticism.  In- 
deed, the  Army  itself  might  now,  in 
the  hon.  Member's  sense,  be  regarded 
as  an  old  maid's  child,  seeing  that 
it  had  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  it. 
An  institution  was  never  greatly  re- 
formed from  within  except  after  free 
criticism  from  without,  and  the  Army 
was  no  exception  to  that.  As  a  rule,  the 
greatest  reforms  in  the  Army  had  come 
either  from  civilians  or  from  civilian 
criticism.  He  had  been  glad  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B^ttelot)  speak  so 
strongly  and  so  decidedly  against  ballot- 
ing for  the  Militia,  and  so  far  he  had 
exactly  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
country  on  that  point.  The  country  was 
not  ripe  for  the  Militia  Ballot,  for  the 
country  knew  that  when  that  system  was 
in  force  it  never  was  a  fair  and  proper 
thing.  In  fact,  in  the  old  days,  when 
we  had  Ballot  for  the  Militia,  those  who 
could  escaped,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
men  who  served  were  substitutes.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  Ballot — not  for  those 
who  were  to  serve,  but  for  those  who 
were  to  escape  paying  for  a  substitute. 
It  was  practically  taxation  by  Ballot, 
and  for  a  return  of  that  system  he  was 
sure  the  country  was  not  ready.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  had  said  fur- 
ther that  to  abolish  the  Militia  would 
take  away  a  great  field  for  recruiting, 
and  had  shown  that  the  Militia  was 
such  a  field  at  present ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  case  would  remain  the 
same  under  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney's  scheme,  which  gave  a 
totally  different  inducement  to  men  to 
recruit.  Still  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  did  not 
advocate  the  abolition  of  the  Militia. 
He  did  not  even  think  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Militia  was  necessary  for  his  hon. 
Friend's  scheme.  He  thought  that  scheme 
would  be  very  perfect  and  complete 
without  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
some  fault  to  find  with  the  Militia.  He 
thought  it  was  not  a  very  efficient  Force. 
It  was  only  drilled  for  one  month  in  the 
year,  and  worse  than  that,  it  was  never 
taught  to  shoot  at  all.  There  was  no 
pretence  made  to  teach  the  Militia  to 
shoot;  and  what  was  the  use  of  the 
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soldier  wlio  could  not  use  his  rifle  ?  [Sir 
Richard  Gilpin  scdd,  the  Militia  went 
through  a  course  of  musketry  instruc- 
tion every  year.]  He  could  produce 
some  proof  of  what  he  had  stated,  for 
in  the  Army  Estimates  which  had  just 
been  laid  upon  the  Table,  he  found  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Volunteers  were 
169,000  men,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
Militia  were  140,000  men ;  so  that  there 
was  not  a  very  great  difference  in  point 
of  numbers  between  the  two  services ; 
and  yet,  while  the  amount  expended  for 
small  arms  ammunition  for  the  Militia 
was  just  £5,913,  the  amount  expended 
for  smaU  arms  ammunition  for  the 
Volunteers  was  £51,374,  or  nearly  10 
times  as  much  for  a  Force  which  was 
only  stronger  by  20,000  men.  That 
showed  the  difference  between  an  Army 
that  was  taught^  to  shoot  and  an  Army 
that  was  not  taught  to  shoot.  There 
was  one  other  fault  he  had  to  And  with 
the  Militia,  and  that  was,  that  it  was 
made  a  sort  of  back-door  for  the  admis- 
sion of  incapable  officers  into  the  Army. 
That,  he  thought,  was  one  of  the  worst 
features  about  our  selection  of  officers 
for  the  Army — that  men  who  entirely 
failed  to  pass  examinations  and  thus  to 
earn  commissions  in  the  regular  way 
would  by  this  sort  of  back-door  means 
gain  commissions  in  the  Army  which 
they  were  known  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  earning  in  the  regular  way.  Still,  he 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Militia  reformed 
to  seeing  it  abolished.  As  to  the  ques- 
tions of  recruiting  and  desertion,  the 
getting  of  suitable  men  instead  of  boys 
was  simply  a  matter  of  money  and  in- 
ducements. While  we  paid  only  the 
price  for  boys  we  would  only  get  boys. 
Under  the  scheme  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Priend,  we  should  get  a  different  class 
of  men,  and  if  the  inducements  were 
greater,  we  should  not  have  the  immense 
amount  [of  desertion  which  we  had  at 
present.  There  was  not  the  same  amount 
of  desertion  from  the  police  force,  be- 
cause the  men  were  well  paid ;  and  it 
was  only  by  paying  men  well,  and 
making  them  comfortable,  that  we  could 
get  rid  of  so  much  desertion.  No  doubt, 
Siere  were  certain  bad  men  who  went 
about  from  regiment  to  regiment  re-en- 
listing, and  getting  their  kits  over  and 
over  again.  They  used  to  be  called 
''bounty  jumpers"  in  the  old  days  of 
bounty,  and  certainly  the  practice  ought 
to  be  checked.    He  remembered  that 
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he  was  one  of  those  who  very  strongly 
advocated  the  abolition  of  branding  or 
marking  deserters.  The  reason  why  he 
did  so  was  that  branding  affixed  an 
indelible  mark  of  disgrace  fbr  an  offence 
which  was  not  a  criminal  offence ;  but  a 
suggestion  had  been  made  which  might 
greatly  tend  to  check  the  practice  of 
desertion,  and  that  was,  that  instead  of 
affixing  a  brand  of  disgrace,  a  brand  of 
honour  shoidd  be  used  instead.  He 
understood  that  a  man  on  entering  the 
Army  was  always  vaccinated.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  make  the  vaccina- 
tion mark  in  the  form  of  a  broad  arrow  ? 
— and  that  would  not  be  a  mark  of 
disgrace,  but  it  would  show  that  the 
man  had  been  in  the  Service,  and  there- 
fore serve  the  same  end  of  preventing 
repeated  desertion.  As  to  reducing  the 
length  of  time  that  men  were  to  be  kept 
in  barracks,  he  heartily  concurred  with 
his  hon.  Friend's  view.  He  thought 
that  if  we  kept  a  much  smaller  number 
of  men  in  barracks  than  80,000  or 
100,000,  and  passed  them  more  quickly 
into  the  Eeserve,  we  could  well  afford  to 
give  them  much  larger  pay  when  on  active 
service — a  pay  which  would  make  them 
comfortable  and  happy.  Then,  we  could 
pass  them  into  the  Eeserve,  and  by  that 
means,  in  a  few  years,  we  should  have 
created  a  good  Reserve.  No  doubt,  our 
Indian  requirements  were  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  short  service ;  but  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  that  there  should 
be  special  volunteering  for  India ;  and 
then,  when  a  man  volunteered  to  go  to 
India,  his  six  years  should  date  from 
the  time  he  volunteered.  That  woidd 
save  the  expense  of  bringing  him  back 
after  a  very  short  service  abroad. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  that  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Resolution  was  concerned,  which  pro- 
nounced the  state  of  the  Army  unsatis- 
factory, he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  take  an  unreasonably  optimist  view 
of  our  Army,  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  introduce  any  re- 
forms with  a  view  to  its  improvement, 
he  could  assure  him  his  proposals  would 
meet  from  him  with  no  undue  amount 
of  criticism.  He  must,  however,  ob- 
serve that  the  Returns  which  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament  showed  that  in 
almost  every  respect  there  was  an  im- 
provement; or,  at  all  events,  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Army  was  being  maintained, 
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whether  they  looked  at  the  nnmber  of 
recruits,  their  age,  size,  conduct,  or  their 
health.  In  every  respect  there  was  no 
symptom  of  that  deterioration  of  which 
one  heard  so  much  out-of-doors.  As  to  the 
cost  of  the  Army,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
a  large  amount  of  money  was  spent  upon 
it ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  that  expense.  To 
compare  it  on  that  head  with  the  Prus- 
sian Army  was  to  institute  a  comparison 
which  was  entirely  illusory,  considering 
the  difference  between  the  composition 
of  the  two  armies,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  raised,  nor  was  it  easy 
to  prove  that,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  our  military  expenditure 
was  extravagant.  But  the  Eesolution, 
proceeding  from  generals  to  particulars, 
said  that  their  present  system  of  detain- 
ing men  in  barracks  for  home  service 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  efficient  as  soldiers 
was  vicious  and  immoral.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  had 
put  that  in  a  more  general  form,  and  had 
merely  asked  them  to  agree  with  him 
in  stating  their  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
desirable to  detam  men  longer  in  bar- 
racks than  was  necessary  to  make  them 
efficient  and  than  was  required  by  the 
nature  of  our  varied  service,  then  he 
for  one  would  have  been  ready  to  agree 
with  him,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  short 
service,  as  now  applied,  was  to  obviate 
the  evils  of  a  lengthened  residence  in 
barracks.  He  thought  that  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  opposite  (General  Shute) 
did  not  mean  to  stand  by  his  Amend- 
ment, that  long  residence  in  barracks 
was  good  for  ^e  men.  There  was  a 
general  agreement  that  a  system  of  short 
service  was  the  best  adapted  to  this 
country — a  system  under  which  men 
served  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
Army  and  then  passed  to  the  Eeserve 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  service  in  it. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  say  what 
one  meant  by  short  service,  because 
"short"  was  a  relative  term,  and  what 
to  one  man  was  short  to  another  was 
long.  Hence  arose  much  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  point  about  which 
it  existed  was  what  portion  of  service 
a  man  should  spend  with  the  colours, 
and  what  portion  in  the  Beserve.  He 
had  found  amongst  the  best  friends  of 
the  short-service  system  very  various 
views  on  this  point,  and  even  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney,  who 
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was  never  without  confidence  in  the  opi- 
nions which  he  entertained,  at  one  time 
thought  it  would  take  three  years  to 
make  an  efficient  soldier;  but  now  he 
seemed  to  think  that  18  months  would 
be  sufficient.  The  difficulty  was  this — 
that  if  we  retained  men  only  a  short 
time  with  the  colours  we  should  have  a 
large  Eeserve,  but  its  discipline  would 
be  defective ;  and  in  this  country,  where 
men  were  somewhat  free  in  their  habits, 
a  little  longer  time  might  be  necessary 
than  in  other  countries,  for  although 
drill  might  be  learned  in  a  few  months,  it 
took  much  longer  to  acquire  those 
habits  of  obedience  and  discipline  upon 
which  the  efficiencyof  a  soldier  depended. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  kept  them  too 
long  with  the  colours,  we  should  have 
either  no  Beserve  or  one  that  would  be 
inadequate.  We  had,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cover, from  experience,  what  term  of 
service  was  most  attractive  to  recruits, 
gave  the  best  Beserve,  and  combined 
the  minimum  of  active  service  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.  He  would  not 
attempt  to  lay  down  an  iron  rule  on  the 
subject,  but  perhaps  the  system  we  now 
had  would  be  found  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. We  enlisted  men  for  six  years' 
service  in  the  active  Army,  and  six  in 
the  Beserve,  but  this  division  of  their 
total  term  of  service  was  not  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  The  Inspector  General  of 
Becruiting  thus  described  the  present 
practice  in  his  Beport  of  January,  1 874 — 

"  Men  enlisted  for  *  Short  Service  *  may,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years'  service  in  the 
ranks,  with  their  own  free  consent,  and  with  the 
approval  of  their  Commanding  Officer,  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  at  once  into  the  1st  Class  of  the 
Keserve,  and  there  complete  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  their  engagement  in  that  force. 

"  And  conversely,  those  men  who  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  and  efficient  soldiers,  or 
likely  to  become  valuable  non-commissioned 
officers,  may,  after  three  years'  Army  service, 
be  allowed,  with  the  consent  of  their  Command- 
ing Officers,  to  continue  and  complete  the  un- 
expired portion  of  their  engagement  of  12  years 
in  Army  service,  and  thus  become  qualifiea  for 
re-engagement  and  eventually  for  pension  on 
the  completion  of  21  years*  service. 

"  By  the  operation  of  this  system  those  men 
who  have  entered  the  Army,  and  have  found 
the  active  duties  of  a  soldier's  life  distasteful,  or 
who  have  seen  openings  in  civil  life  more  con- 
genial to  them,  who  wish  to  marry  young,  or 
who  from  any  other  cause  are  disinclined  to  go 
on  serving,  may,  after  a  comparatively  short 
service  in  the  ranks,  be  released  from  their 
Army  engagement,  but  they  will  leave  their 
coips  trained  as  soldiers,  fit  for  duty  if  called 
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upon,  and  ready  to  aerve  tiieir  conntiy  on  the 
occasion  of  any  emergency. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  show  an  apti- 
tude for  a  military  career  may  have  tiieirwi^es 
gratified,  completing  their  full  term  of  service 
uninterruptedly *' 

It  seemed  to  liim  that  with  a  voluntary 
Army  like  ours,  and  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  they  could  not  take  hold  of 
a  man  and  thrust  him  into  any  arm  of 
the  service  they  chose  and  on  any  terms 
they  chose,  this  system  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  service  in  the  Army  palat- 
able and  acceptable  to  the  people.  These 
considerations  were  sufficiently  strong 
in  themselves ;  but  when  they  came  to 
regard  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
country,  especially  the  requirements  of 
India,  it  was  obvious  they  could  not 
have  applied  to  the  whole  Army  any 
period  of  service  shorter  than  six  years. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  TSir 
George  Campbell),  who  on  this  subject 
could  speak  with  authority,  knew  very 
well  that  whatever  extension  might  be 
desired  in  the  opposite  direction  —  in 
increasing  the  term  of  service  of  the 
men  who  had  to  serve  in  India — no  term 
shorter  than  six  years  could  be  applica- 
ble to  India.  If  they  had  a  shorter  ser- 
vice, they  would  be  driven  to  support  a 
local  army  in  India,  or  to  a  system  such 
as  that  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney.  But  the  system  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  while  it  had  many  disadvantages 
in  itself,  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  com- 
plicated framework  of  any  Army  such  as 
ours.  It  struck  him  as  singular  that  in 
the  scheme  advocated  in  the  pamphlet 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  service  of  the 
whole  of  our  Indian  and  Colonial  Army 
was  to  be  a  long  one.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  in  the  Reserve  we  should 
have  none  but  home-service  men.  It 
certainly  did  not  seem  desirable  that  our 
Reserve  should  contain  only  men  who 
had  seen  nothing  but  peaceable  service  at 
home,  and  that  they  should  be  destitute 
of  that  varied  experience  which  would 
be  acquired  in  Inaian  and  Colonial  ser- 
vice. A  g^eat  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  better  class  of 
men  provided  the  men  were  not  kept  so 
long  m  barracks.  Now  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  have  the  best  class  of  men  we 
could  in  the  Service,  but  he  did  not  mean 
by  this  that  we  should  go  out  of  the 
class  from  which  we  at  present  recruited. 
If  we  went  into  the  skilled  labour  market 
and  competed  with  the  wages  of  artizans, 
we  should  make  a  sign^  failure.     In 
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the  first  place,  not  being  able  to  pay 
them  sufficiently,  we  should  not  get 
the  men;  and  in  the  second  place  we 
should  have  a  smaller  number  to  take 
our  recruits  from.  Besides,  if  we  drew 
skilled  artizans  largely  into  the  Army, 
the  country  would  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  being  robbed,  to  an  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  degree,  of  its  mechani- 
cal skill.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
would  always  be  found  a  certain  number 
of  the  artizan  class  who,  from  a  spirit 
of  enterprize,  would  join  the  Army,  and 
from  whom  our  non-commissioned  officers 
would  be  drawn.  The  last  part  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  Resolution  was  that,  "hav- 
ing regard  to  the  efficient  defence  of  the 
country,  it  is  inexpedient  to  maintain 
two  rival  paid  Forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom." He  did  not  agree  in  this  with 
his  hon.  Friend.  His  belief  was  that  the 
degree  of  competition  for  recruits  be- 
tween the  Militia  and  the  Army  was  not 
so  great  as  had  been  stated,  and  that  it 
would  rapidly  diminish.  In  the  &«t 
place,  a  g^eat  number  of  Militia  regi- 
ments were  composed  of  artizans  from  &e 
towns,  colliers,  and  people  of  that  class, 
who  were  willing  to  go  out  with  the 
Militia  for  a  change.  He  did  not  know 
whether  there  were  any  officers  of  the 
Ayrshire  Militia  present ;  but  if  there 
were,  they  would  bear  him  out  in  saying 
that  in  Ayrshire,  for  example,  the  Militia 
was  as  fine  a  body  as  they  could  wish 
to  see,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of 
colliers  and  weavers,  who  would  earn  at 
their  work  lar^e  wages.  These  men 
joined  the  Militia  that  they  might  have 
an  occasional  holiday,  just  as  hon.  Mem- 
bers went  to  the  Highlands  and  else- 
where at  certain  seasons  for  their  plea- 
sure. But  those  were  not  men  who  in 
any  case  would  enlist  in  the  Army. 
Then  a  large  number  of  men  passed 
from  the  Militia  into  the  Line.  The 
last  Return  he  had  seen  put  it  at 
5,000.  The  number  was  increasing,  and 
a  man  who  went  into  the  Army  after  a 
year  or  two  in  the  Militia  was  a  better 
man  than  if  we  had  got  him  for  the 
Army  at  first.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  recruiting  both  for  Line 
and  Militia  was  now  under  the  charge 
of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Bri- 
gade District,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
see  that  there  was  no  undue  conflict 
between  them.  He  trusted  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  would 
have  the  general  sympathy  of  the  House, 
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not  only  with  liis  effort  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  Army,  but  also  with  respect 
to  one  or  two  of  those  things  he  nad 
brought  before  them.  He  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman)  could  not,  however, 
accept  the  terms  in  which  his  Eesolution 
was  put,  and  trusted  that  very  few  hon. 
Members  would  be  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  so  rash  an  opinion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FRASEE  said,  that 
some  years  ago,  if  a  man  '^  went  for  a 
soldier,"  he  usually  came  back  the  worse 
for  it,  but  he  absolutely  denied  that 
this  was  the  case  at  present.  The  old- 
fashioned  idea  on  this  subject  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  recruiting  for  the 
Army.  A  soldier,  being  for  many 
years  under  strict  surveillance,  became 
thoroughly  disciplined ;  he  was  well  fed, 
his  health  was  cared  for,  and  he  was 
removed  from  the  temptations  to  crime 
caused  by  want.  He  had  a  sufficiency 
provided  for  him,  he  associated  for  the 
most  part  with  respectable  persons,  and 
was  kept  from  social  degradation.  With 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made 
of  late  years,  and  those  to  be  made  in 
future,  the  position  of  a  soldier  would 
become  one  to  be  envied;  and  he  re- 
g^tted  that  the  advantages  of  a  soldier's 
life  were  not  better  known  among  the 
class  from  whom  our  Army  was  recruited. 
If  they  were,  there  would  be  feu:  less 
difficulty  than  at  present  in  getting  re- 
cruits, though,  of  course,  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  labour  was  rising 
throughout  the  country,  there  must  be 
a  difficulty  in  attracting  men  to  the 
Service.  Numerous  civil  employments 
were  open  to  men  who  had  served  in 
the  Army.  His  two  brothers  had 
commanded  regiments,  and  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing good  men  from  purchasing  their 
discharge,  because  there  were  so  many 
temptations  open  to  them  in  civil  em- 
ployments. The  railway  companies 
and  mercantile  firms  afforded  endless 
means  of  employment  for  soldiers  who 
had  behaved  well  while  they  were  in  the 
Service.  These  being  the  real  facts,  it 
was  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  an  opinion 
shomd  prevail  among  the  classes  fr^m 
whom  the  Army  was  recruited  that,  when 
once  they  put  on  a  red  coat,  tljey  become 
a  sort  of  Pariahs,  and  were  shunned  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  truth  was 
that  a  man  had  an  opportunity  of  raising 
himself  in  the  social  scale  by  putting  on 
a  red  coat  and  shouldering  a  nfle. 


Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBEIJi  said,  he 
should  not  have  intruded  himself  into 
this  debate  but  for  the  interest  he  felt 
for  India,  and  he  was  afraid  a  great  in- 
justice might  be  done  to  our  position  in 
that  coun&y.  The  situation  was  this — 
this  country  had  accepted  the  principle 
that  they  must  change  the  old  system  of 
their  Army,  and  instead  of  maintaining 
a  fixed  standing  Army,  that  they  must 
have  a  short-service  Army  with  large  Re- 
serves behind.  Looking  at  the  attitude 
of  Continental  nations,  he  had  very  little 
doubt  that  was  the  right  view ;  but  they 
must  remember  that  in  this  respect 
England's  position  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Continental  States,  inas- 
much as  she  had  to  supply  not  only  her 
own  needs,  but  also  those  of  India.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  this  question  of  short 
service  was  drifting  in  a  direction  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
India,  and  the  question  of  providing 
troops  for  India  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  discussing  the  short- 
service  system ;  for  otherwise  we  might 
ultimately  discover  that  we  had  estab- 
lished a  system  well  adapted  for  home 
purposes,  but  not  applicable  to  India. 
The  short-service  system  was  not  at 
present  thoroughly  fettled,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  considerable  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  was  the  system 
actually  in  force  in  this  country.  He 
had  ascertained  that  practically  the  con- 
ditional three  years'  service  regulation 
was  a  dead  letter.  They  must,  there- 
fore, assume  that  the  ordinary  service 
for  which  a  man  enlisted  was  six  years, 
and  he  confessed  he  looked  upon  six 
years  as  an  unhappy  medium  to  be  fixed 
upon.  It  was  too  long  to  be  called  a 
short  service  for  home,  while  it  was  far 
too  short  to  be  of  any  good  as  applied 
to  India.  He  woidd  ask  whether  they 
believed  that  any  man  who  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  Army  his  profession  would 
enlist  upon  the  present  condition,  when 
he  had  before  him  not  only  the  six 
years'  service,  but  probably  that  he 
would  have  to  take  a  turn  of  service  in 
India  ?  It  was  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  talk  of  _  ffiving  a  short-service 
system  a  fair  trial  with  the  prospect  of 
serving  in  India  staring  the  men  in  the 
face.  Under  the  12  years'  system  of  en- 
listment a  soldier,  on  the  average,  spent 
under  six  years  in  India ;  imder  the  six 
years'  system,  the  average  time  spent 
in  India  would  probably  be  less  than 
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tliree  years.  They  mnst  have  two  eys- 
tems — one  tinder  which  men  would  be 
enlisted  for  short  service  who  did  not 
look  to  the  Army  as  a  profession,  but  to 
qualify  themselves  as  soldiers  to  retire 
to  the  Beserve,  and  then  obtain  certain 
pay  and  advantages  as  Beserve  soldiers, 
becoming  armed  citizens,  ready  to  come 
to  the  country's  call  when  needed ;  and 
the  other  system  that  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  of  inviting  men  to  undertake 
service  in  the  Army  as  a  profession,  and 
to  devote  the  best  period  of  their  lives 
to  it.  What  he  wished  particularly  to 
impress  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
that  not  only  would  the  Indian  Army 
cost  more  than  it  now  did  under  short 
service,  but  that  it  would  be  infinitely  less 
efficient  than  it  now  was.  While  in  India 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  with 
troops,  and  he  had  been  immensely  im- 
pressed with  the  difference  between  sea- 
soned regiments  and  new  regiments. 
The  former  were  far  better  and  more 
efficient  soldiers,  and  were  also  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  the  country,  know- 
ing how  to  m8Lke  themselves  comfortable. 
He  feared  that  under  the  six  years' 
system  there  could  not  be  an  efficient 
Army  in  India.  The  regiments  there 
would  consist  of  comparatively  young 
and  unacclimated  men ;  and  this  would 
be  a  great  evil.  The  Indian  Army  was 
not  cuways  stationed  in  the  hot  plains. 
Under  the  present  system  half  the 
European  soldiers  were  in  the  hills, 
in  a  climate  quite  as  good  as  our 
own.  What  he  thought  they  ought  to 
do  was  to  shorten  the  period  of  six  years 
for  enlistment  for  home  service,  and 
lengthen  the  period  of  enlistment  to 
at  least  eight  or  ten  years  or  more 
for  India.  Civilians  were  now  required 
to  pass  ei^ht  years  in  India  before  they 
were  entitled  to  a  furlough ;  and  until 
recently  they  were  required  to  pass  10 
years.  The  same  time  would  not  be 
too  long  for  soldiers,  with  the  proviso, 
of  course,  that  any  man  whose  health 
broke  down  should  be  sent  home.  The 
Indian  Army  must  be  composed  of  men 
who  made  the  Army  their  profession ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  speedily  settle  the 
question  of  military  service  in  India. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  should  not 
have  objected  strongly  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
it  described  the  present  practice  of  re- 
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taining  men  in  barracks  for  home  service 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  make  them 
efficient  and  thorough  soldiers  as  being 
**  vicious"  and  '*  immoral."  He  objected 
to  these  words  as  casting  an  undeserved 
slur  upon  officers  who  were  Members  of 
that  House,  and  upon  soldiers  of  a^ 
ranks  who  were  beyond  its  walls.  .  The 
speech  in  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
brought  forward  his  Motion  undoubtedly 
took  the  sting  out  of  the  words ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  a  vote  of 
the  House  would  not  be  asked  upon  a 
proposal  in  which  they  were  contained. 
In  the  chances  of  war  he  believed  that 
the  advantages  would  rest  with  the 
soldiers  of  a  free  nation ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  a  free  people  could 
scarcely  be  induced  in  times  of  peace  to 
prepare  its  Eeserves,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  field  when  war  broke  out ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  done  an  immense  amount  of  good 
during  the  Eecess  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion and  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  state  of  the  Army.  He 
might  be  very  well  contented  with  the 
interesting  debate  he  had  raised,  and  the 
admirable  and  valuable  speeches  that 
had  been  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  in  his  speech 
urged  the  importance  of  adopting  the 
short  service  system,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  render  still  shorter  the 
period  of  service  with  the  colours  and  to 
lengthen  the  time  which  men  would 
spend  in  the  Eeserve.  It  was  not 
because  men  had  been  12  or  14  years 
in  the  Army  that,  therefore,  they  were 
well  disciplined.  They  began  to  think 
of  pension  about  that  time,  and,  therefore 
became,  as  it  were,  bound  up  with  the 
Army.  There  was  no  reason  why  a  man 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  or  even  of  three, 
should  not  be  thoroughly  well  dis- 
ciplined ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  with  a  three  years'  service 
they  could  secure  three  times  as  large  a 
Beserve  as  under  a  six  years'  service. 
Some  time  since  the  Secretary  of  State 
fdr  War  stated  that,  practically^  we  had 
a  three  year's  service,  as  a  man  could, 
with  the  leave  of  his  commanding  officer, 
enter  the  Eeserve  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  He  should  like  to  be  informed 
to  what  extent  that  was  made  available, 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  led  him  to 
believe  that,  practically,  that  three  years' 
rule  was  a  dead  letter,    One  diffioulty 
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which  stood  in  the  way  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of — ^namely,  the  drafting  of 
troops  to  India.  The  local  Army  there 
to  a  certain  extent  had  failed,  and  they 
had  tried  a  substitute  of  interchange- 
ability  between  the  Home  and  the 
Indian  Army.  A  man's  service  was 
shortened  by  this  system,  but  there  was 
a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty — 
namely,  that  a  man  should  to  a  great 
extent  be  allowed  to  choose  where  he 
would  serve.  Not  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  select,  say,  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Portsmouth,  but  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  India  when  he 
liked  and  for  a  certain  fixed  period.  Such 
men  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  home, 
if  the  regiments  which  they  joined  were 
coming  home,  unless  they  had  completed 
the  term  which  they  had  agreed  to,  but 
should  for  the  residue  of  that  term  be 
required  to  exchange  into  another  regi- 
ment. He  trusted  that  our  home  mili- 
tary system  would  not  be  subordinated 
to  that  of  India,  as  the  result  might 
prove  to  be  fatal  to  this  country  in  the 
event  of  our  Fleet  collapsing. 

Captain  MILNE  HOME  said,  he 
considered  that  the  question  before  the 
House  was  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest to  those  who,  like  himself,  might 
be  called  junior  officers.  The  hon. 
Member  who  so  ably  introduced  it  (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  asked  the  House  to  say  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  Army 
was  most  unsatisfactory ;  and  he  attri- 
buted the  fact  to  the  detention  of  the 
men  in  barracks,  and  to  the  vice  and 
immorality  which  prevailed  there.  The 
remedy  the  hon.  Gentleman  suggested 
was  short  service  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Militia.  They  must  all  admit  that 
the  condition  of  the  Army  was  unsatis- 
factory. It  could  not  be  satisfactory  to 
see  battalions  going  abroad,  having  had 
to  fill  up  their  ranks  with  volunteers. 
The  fact  that  Her  Majesty's  regiments 
of  Guards  were  100  short  of  their  bat- 
talion strength  was  not  satisfactory; 
neither  were  the  facts  that  the  Army 
was  short  of  troops,  and  that  recruiting 
was  much  below  the  desired  mark.  The 
great  question  was — ^Was  that  state  of 
things  to  be  remedied  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  ?  The 
proposition  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  was  that  the  practice  of  retain- 
ing men  in  barracks  longer  than  was 
necessary  was  vicious  and  immoral. 
Was  it  l^e  hon.  Member's  opinion  that 


if  a  recruit  remained  two  years  in  bar- 
racks he  became  vicious  and  immoral ; 
but  that  if  he  left  before  that  time,  he 
would  be  free  from  vice  and  virtuous. 
The  hon.  Member  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  his  case  before  he  made  an 
assertion  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
put  forward  without  the  most  convincing 
proofs.  Did  the  hon.  Member  mean  to 
say  that  the  soldiers  of  whom  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  had  publicly  stated  that 
he  would  go  anywhere,  and  against  any 
enemy  with  them,  were  deteriorated  by 
vice  and  immorality?  It  was  prepos- 
terous to  say  so.  The  assertion  was 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  statement 
of  the  late  Chaplain  General,  who,  in 
his  letter  to  the  various  Army  Chaplains, 
spoke  highly,  after  62  years'  experience, 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  our  soldiers. 
One  great  omission  in  the  scheme  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  was  that  he 
had  not  said  a  word  about  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  had  been 
justly  described  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Army.  If  the  men  were  only  to  remain 
two  or  three  years  in  the  Service  where 
were  the  non-commissioned  officers  to 
come  from  ?  Even  if  they  remained  in 
the  Service,  still  if  the  Army  was  to  have 
nothing  but  short  service  men  the  task 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  would 
be  harder  as  time  went  on,  and  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  keep  the  Service  in  a 
proper  state.  From  the  speech  the  hon. 
Uentleman  delivered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  also  forgotten  another  class 
— the  old  soldiers.  From  his  experience 
as  a  troop  officer,  he  (Captain  Milne 
Home)  could  say  that  the  old  soldiers 
were  the  men  to  be  trusted  in  barracks 
and  in  manoeuvres,  and  they  rendered 
valuable  service  in  assisting  the  non- 
commissioned officers  to  teach  the 
younger  soldiers  their  duty.  A  system 
of  entirely  short  service  would  be, 
therefore,  a  total  mistake.  The  sol- 
diers, no  doubt,  liked  change.  Hon. 
Members  knew  that  it  was  the  same  in 
domestic  service,  and  that  servants 
would  leave  them  for  no  reason  what- 
ever. In  the  same  way  many  young 
men  did  not  like  to  be  botmd  down  for 
six  or  ten  years.  Let  them,  therefore, 
combine  the  two,  long  service  and  short, 
if  they  pleased,  by  all  means.  The  last 
assertion  in  the  hon.  Member's  Besolu- 
tion  condenmed  the  maintenance  of  two 
rival  Forces,  the.  MILitia  and  the  lino^ 
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The  hon.  Member  considered  that  to  be 
one  of  the"  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  British  Army,  and  suggested 
that  if  they  abolished  the  Militia  and 
introduced  a  Reserve  of  a  somewhat 
fancy  description  they  would  be  all 
right.  He  (Captain  Milne  Home) 
thought,  however,  they  had  heard 
enough  that  evening  to  show  that  the 
Militia  was  a  most  valuable  Force,  and 
one  which  the  hon.  Members  sitting  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  up, 
because  it  was  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
feudal  system,  imder  which  the  owners 
of  the  soil  were  bound  to  protect  the 
land  they  occupied.  He  had  no  wish  to 
intrude  any  crotchets  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  Army;  but  one 
thing  was  quite  clear,  and  they  would 
hear  more  about  it  when  the  Estimates 
came  on  for  discussion — that  in  order  to 
do  away  with  desertion,  and  bring  the 
recruits  in  greater  numbers,  they  must 
receive  not  only  additional  pay,  but  other 
advantages.  The  Government  must  not 
give  with  one  hand  and  tjike  away  with 
the  other,  but  the  sojdiere  must  have  a 
sufficiency  of  good  food  and  something 
to  look  forward  to — he  would  not  say  a 
pension,  but  perhaps  deferred  pay,  so  that 
if  a  soldier  remained  in  the  Service  a 
certain  number  of  years,  he  might  have 
something  to  look  forward  to  which 
might  set  him  up  in  trade  or  assist  him 
to  gain  his  own  living.  K  that  were 
done,  desertion  would  decrease.  The 
late  Government  began,  to  use  a  popular 
phrase,  at  the  **  wrong  end  of  the  stick." 
They  abolished  Purchase,  but  left  their 
Successors  to  pay  for  it;  whereas,  instead 
of  appropriating  £8,000,000  for  the 
officers,  ihey  would  have  done  much 
better  if  they  had  begun  by  improving 
the  condition  of  the  private  soldier. 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  support 
the  Amendment. 

Major  BEAUMONT  said,  that  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Holms)  laboured 
under  this  disadvantage — that  it  had 
been  introduced  before  hon.  Members 
knew  what  was  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
of  Army  reform  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  about  to  introduce. 
There  were,  however,  many  portions  of 
it  which  would  recommend  themselves 
to  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  that  the  condition 
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of  the  Army  was  unsatisfactory  and  its 
cost  extravagant.  They  had  now  ex- 
pended £8,000,000  in  getting  rid  of 
Purchase,  and  he  thought  Parliament 
stood  pledged  to  go  fuUy  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Army  reform.  To  show  that 
the  cost  of  the  Army  was  extravagant, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  point 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  only  one-third  the  amount 
voted  went  in  the  shape  of  direct  pay  to 
the  Army,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
going  to  pay  the  non-effective  services. 
He  believed  our  Force  was  as  strong  in 
numbers  as  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
great  economy  might  be  effected  by  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  on  the  non- 
effective services.  As  to  the  terms  of 
the  Eesolution,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  it  should  have  spoken  of  retaining 
men  in  barracks  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  make  them  soldiers  as  being  * '  in- 
expedient," instead  of  '*  vicious  or  im- 
moral." As  the  Betums  showed  that 
20,640  men  were  enlisted  last  year,  that 
there  were  24,660  men  fined  for  drunken- 
ness, and  that  the  number  of  fines  were 
49,733,  either  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Brighton  (General  Shute) 
must  have  under-estimated  the  number 
of  bad  characters  in  the  Army,  or  else 
the  ''  admirable  regimental  discipline 
carried  out  in  the  barracks "  which  he 
referred  to  must  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  results  he  would  credit  it  with. 
From  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  two 
systems  of  recruiting  must  be  antago- 
nistic. The  Militia  £d  not  readily  blend 
itself  with  the  Army,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  Forces  were  very 
different ;  we  could  have  efficiency  with- 
out simplicity  of  organization,  and  sim- 
plicity was  incompatible  with  recruiting 
for  two  services.  To  make  the  Militia 
truly  and  properly  efficient  was  the  true 
key  to  Army  reform ;  that  led  up  to  the 
principle  of  short  service,  and  if  we 
adopted  it  in  its  entirety  we  should 
have  such  a  number  of  men  passing  so 
rapidly  through  the  Militia  that  we 
should  soon  be  unable  to  obtain  them, 
unless  we  turned  the  tide  of  the  Mi- 
litia recruiting  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Eegular  Army.  And  why  should  we 
not  do  so?  We  could  not  expect  a 
Militiaman  to  be  so  efficient  as  a  man 
who  had  passed  through  the  ranks ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Viscount  Card  well)  could 
find  no  answer  to  the  argument    for 
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maMng  the  Militia  efficient  by  passing 
men  through  the  Army  into  the  Militia. 
The  noble  Lord  said  we  oould  not  get 
men  without  oonsoription,  but  that  he 
(Major  Beaumont)  denied.  Considering 
the  smadlness  of  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  it 
was  rather  surprising  that  the  services 
of  so  many  men  could  be  obtained.  The 
great  question  was  the  sufficiency  of  the 
pay  we  chose  to  offer.  The  pay  of 
soldiers  was  small  compcured  with  that  of 
civilians,  and  we  could  readily  get  men 
if,  instead  of  enlisting  them  for  six  years 
and  offering  4d,  a-day  as  Beserve  pay, 
we  enlisted  them  for  three  years'  ser- 
vice and  £12  a-year  Reserve  pay  for  20 
years.  That  would  alter  the  circum- 
stances of  recruiting  very  materially, 
and  remove  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
getting  men ;  and  he  protested  against 
the  arguments  which  coupled  conscrip- 
tion with  short  service.  A  great  re- 
sponsibility rested  on  any  Administration 
which  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Army  reform.  The  late  Government,  as 
far  as  the  officers  were  concerned,  took 
the  Army  out  of  pawn,  and  enunciated 
the  principle  of  short  service,  which  he 
wished  had  been  carried  further.  The 
localization  measure  was  a  recruiting 
scheme,  and  that  had  been  followed  by 
the  present  Government's  mobilization 
scheme,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
either  very  valuable  or  much  the  reverse. 
It  was  easy  to  mobilize  men  if  only  you 
had  them.  He  should  be  glad  to  sup- 
port any  scheme  which  would  carry 
economy  and  efficiency  still  further. 

Ck)LONEL  LOYD-LINDSAY  said,  he 
folly  concurred  in  the  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  an  increase  of  pay  to  our 
solders ;  if  it  were  given  many  existing 
difficulties  would  disappear,  and  he 
hoped  the  proposal  shortly  to  be  made 
would  substcmtially  do  what  was  re- 
quired by  offering  greater  inducements 
to  g^ood  men  to  enlist.  He  went  a  long 
way  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  J.  Holms)  in  what  he  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  barrack  system.  He  had 
always  felt  the  considerable  difficulty  of 
locking  up  400  or  500  men  at  10  o'clock 
on  a  summer's  night  in  barracks  and,  as 
it  were,  subjecting  them  to  prison  disci- 
pline. If  they  could  raise  the  character 
of  the  men  enlisted,  they  might  at  once 
be  able  to  economize  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  also  do  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  that  strict  discipline  which  com- 
manding officers  now  felt  so  painfully 


necessary.  But  while  he  said  that  he 
must  also  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
class  of  men  who  were  now  enlisted. 
Even  the  dVunkard,  when  brought  into 
the  Army,  under  the  strict  discipline 
which  was  imposed  on  him,  did  very 
ffood  service.  Though  he  had  been  a 
.Hard  drinker,  he  became  a  hard-working 
man ;  he  was  not  selfish,  and,  above  all, 
he  was  not  what  soldiers  call  a  lawyer. 
With  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney,  he  might,  with 
all  diffidence,  say — and  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  take  the  remark  as 
it  was  given,  in  good  part — it  was  very 
different  from  the  speeches  he  had  made 
in  the  country,  and  he  would  gain  con- 
siderably in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
wished  him  well  if,  when  he  made  state- 
ments on  this  subject  to  those  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  it,  he  spoke  to  them 
in  the  same  tone  he  had  preserved  in 
that  House.  The  remcurks  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  made  with  regard  to 
the  Militia  had  rather  a  tendency  to 
ruffie  the  feelings  of  those  who  luiew 
what  the  Militia  was,  who  had  served 
with  it,  and  had  great  respect  for  it. 
The  hon.  Member  spoke  or  it  as  a  toy 
in  the  hands  of  country  gentlemen,  and 
a  mere  sham.  He  entirely  differed  from 
the  hon.  Member.  He  admitted  that  it 
was  not  so  efficient  as  it  might  be,  and 
it  ought  to  be  made  more  efficient.  What 
was  wanted  was  an  Army  capable  of 
rapid  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
the  Militia  was  in  that  respect  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Army.  For 
the  amount  of  cost  we  paid  for  the 
Militia  its  services  were  very  efficient 
indeed,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
more  expansion  given  to  it.  So  far 
from  seeing  it  extinguished,  it  was  to  it 
we  must  look  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
Beserves  which  we  required.  He  re- 
membered when  no  fewer  than  10  regi- 
ments of  Militia,  acting  as  !Reserves, 
occupied  the  forts  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  ready  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance in  the  Crimea.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  Militia  would  not  be  forgotten. 
They  had  already  done  good  service, 
and  in  the  future  might  do  still  more. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  much 
obliged  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
who  had  just  spoken  for  what  he  had 
said  with  reference  to  the  Militia.  The 
Militia  was  a  most  constitutional  and 
economical  Force,  and  one  which,  from 
ancient  usage,  recommended  itself  as  a 
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valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Begular  Army. 
Everybody  who  knew  the  Militia  was 
aware  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
men  were  those  who  would  never  join 
the  Army,  because  they  had  entered 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pastime  and  re- 
creation. There  were,  however,  many 
Militiamen  who  did  volunteer  for  the 
Line,  and  became  some  of  the  best 
soldiers  we  had.  In  the  French  War 
they  garrisoned  our  forts,  while  our 
troops  were  in  the  Peninsula;  in  1815, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  demand  for 
men,  a  large  number  of  the  Militia 
volunteered  to  fiU  the  gaps  in  the  re- 
giments, without  whom  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  might  not  have  been  won; 
and  in  1855  regiment  after  regiment 
went  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  There 
were  several  regiments  of  the  Militia  at 
Aldershot  in  1859,  and  they  acquitted 
themselves  so  well  there  that  an  officer 
who  had  smelt  a  deal  of  powder  had 
declared  to  him  that  if  he  had  not  known 
they  were  Militia  he  should  certainly 
have  taken  them  for  men  of  the  Line. 
Therefore,  as  a  nursery  for  the  Army  he 
hoped  the  Militia  would  never  be  given 
up.  With  regard  to  the  Besolution,  he 
entirely  disapproved  it.  He  protested 
against  the  action  of  his  hon.  Friend  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  People  at  a  dis- 
tance formed  the  most  extraordinary  no- 
tions of  our  Army,  thinking  that  it  con- 
sisted only  of  a  pack  of  boys  good  for 
nothing.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  which  might  arise 
from  foreign  Powers  thinking  our  Army 
useless  ?  Why,  the  power  of  this  country 
W6W  enormous,  and  we  were  perfectly 
competent  to  maintain  our  rights.  It 
had  been  said  that  there  was  immorality 
in  barracks.  No  doubt  there  was ;  but, 
taking  a  large  number  of  young  men 
of  any  rank,  he  asserted  that  the  soldier 
was  just  as  moral  a  man  as  any  other 
of  the  same  class  of  life.  Then  his  hon. 
Friend  said  that  the  best  trained  soldiers 
in  Europe  were  those  of  Prussia,  and 
that  two  years'  service  was  sufficient. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  holding  up  the 
Prussian  Army  to  us  as  a  model,  when 
the  Prussian  military  system  was  founded 
on  conscription,  and  every  one  knew  that 
conscription  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
this  country  ?  Besides,  it  was  not  the 
men  of  two  years*  service  that  did  the 
fighting  in  the  late  war.  They  were 
sent  into  garrisons,  and  the  first  Beserve 
was  called  out  first,  and  then  the  second 
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Beserve,  and  these  were  the  men  who 
had  gone  through  their  whole  training. 
Then  it  would  hardly  be  believed  that 
the  desertions  from  the  German  Army 
amounted  to  100, 000  in  a  year,  while  those 
from  our  own  Army  were  about  4,500. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  not 
the  least  afraid  to  put  his  trust  in  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  if  they  were  ever 
called  upon  to  do  their  duty.  The  noble 
Lord  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(Viscount  Oardwell),  when  in  that  House, 
proposed  a  certain  system,  which  had 
been  carried  out  frankly  and  honour- 
ably by  the  right  han.  Gentleman  the 
present  Secretary  for  War,  who  wished 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Let  us  think  care- 
fully before  we  adopted  anything,  try  it 
thoroughly  before  we  changed  it,  and  if 
it  did  not  work  favourably  let  us  alter 
it.  But  it  would  never  do  to  be  chop- 
ping and  changing.  With  respect  to  a 
painful  letter  about  four  or  five  married 
men  and  their  wives  living  in  one  room 
he  wished  to  say  a  word.  When  the 
depot  system  was  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  he  said  he  would  insure  that  at 
the  depots  married  men  should  have 
separate  quarters.  He  felt  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  do  the  same.  He 
could  not  agree  either  with  the  Besolu- 
tion or  the  Amendment,  and  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  that 
both  should  be  withdrawn. 

Me.  GATHOBNE  HABDY  said,  he 
could  not  agree  with  a  good  many  of 
the  remarks  which  had  been  made  that 
evening  with  respect  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney.  No 
doubt,  the  hon.  Gentleman  addressed 
the  House  to-night  in  a  very  different 
tone  from  what  he  had  adopted  in  the 
country.  But  he  took  particulcu:  excep- 
tion to  the  course  followed  by  the  hon. 
Member  in  one  particular,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  very  worst  kind  of  precedent, 
and  calculated  to  bring  discussion  about 
the  Army  altogether  into  disrepute.  The 
hon.  Member  called  together  political 
parties  in  two  places,  and  addressed  his 
remarks  about  the  Army,  not  to  the 
public  in  general,  but  to  partizans  of 
his  own  particular  views.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  seemed  calculated  to  re- 
duce questions  of  vital  national  import- 
ance to  the  level  of  mere  Party  squaboles, 
and  tended  to  introduce  complications 
and  difficulties  which  it  would  be  far 
better  to  avoid.  The  hon.  Member  had 
justified  himself  on  the  ground  that  the 
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Conserratiyes  had  made  the  Militia  a 
Party  question,  and  that  they  had  en- 
couraged it  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  places  for  the  county  families 
and  obtaining  for  themselves  county  in- 
fluence. A  more  extraordinary  charge, 
or  one  less  justified  by  the  facts,  he  had 
never  heard  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  course 
which  he  thought  it  just  to  adopt  with 
respect  to  Adjutants  and  others  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of 
his  Friends  in  the  Militia ;  but  that  was 
what  he  thought  the  right  course  to 
make  the  Militia  of  use  to  the  country, 
and  he  carried  it  into  effect  without  re- 
gard to  those  feelings  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  referred.  When 
the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  the  Militia, 
he  should  remember  that  the  same  course 
had  been  taken  by  his  own  Friends,  and 
it  had  never  been  made  a  Party  question 
hitherto.  The  hon.  Member  was,  he  be- 
lieved, the  only  man  who,  addressing 
himself  to  a  public  audience,  had  said 
the  Army  and  Militia  were  made  a  Party 
question.  He  must  also  take  exception 
to  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber with  respect  both  to  the  Army  and 
to  the  Militia.  In  the  volume  published 
by  the  hon.  Member,  no  doubt  with  great 
deliberation,  were  these  words,  which 
appeared  to  be  utterly  un-English — 

"  We  could  not  find  to-day,  from  all  the  crowds 
of  men  that  we  could  muster  in  these  islands, 
50,000  who  could  he  regarded,  either  as  to  age 
or  training,  equal  to  the  soldiers  of  Prussia." 

Now,  he  protested  against  a  statement  of 
that  kind.  And  ifthe  hon.  Member,  even 
upon  the  footing  on  which  he  wished  to 
place  the  Army,  would  look  at  the  Ee- 
tums  for  1874  he  would  find  that  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1875,  there  were  in  the 
Army  at  home  13,906  men  under  20 
years  of  age;  but  that  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  35  years,  there  were  59,975 
men,  or,  in  round  numbers,  60,000. 
Would  the  hon.  Member  venture  to  as- 
sert that  out  of  that  60,000  men  we  could 
not  find  50,000  between  20  and  35  com- 

fietent  to  meet  any  Army  in  the  world  ? 
Mr.  Holms  :  I  beg  pardon,  I  said  be- 
tween 20  and  32,  the  ages  in  the  German 
Army.]  He  would  give  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber tie  benefit  of  the  three  years,  though, 
from  experience,  he  did  not  think  a  dif- 
ference of  three  years  of  age  would  make 
the  men  incompetent  to  fight.  But  taking 
them  at  32  years  of  age,  he  still  believed 
that  50,000  men  would  be  found,  and 


that  only  in  home  battalions.  He  made 
these  remarks  because  he  wished  the 
question  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
discussed  in  a  manner  not  calculated 
either  to  give  ofifence  to  the  Army  at 
home  or  to  give  encouragement  to  ene- 
mies abroad.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  spoken  in  terms 
much  more  consonant  with  his  own  feel- 
ings upon  this  question.  He  (Mr.  Hardy) 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Army 
was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  nor 
was  he  at  all  disposed  to  say  that  the 
Army  was  maintained  at  an  extravagant 
cost.  He  would  not  now  enter  into  the 
special  question  of  the  cost,  because  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  address  himself  to 
it  on  any  early  occasion.  Any  one  ask- 
ing the  House  to  sanction  expenditure 
for  the  Army  must  do  so  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  asking  money  for 
Bomethmg  worth  the  cost,  and  if  the 
House  was  of  opinion  that  what  they 
got  for  the  money  was  not  sufficient,  they 
woidd,  of  course,  express  that  opinion  by 
their  votes.  Hon.  Members  in  all  parts 
of  the  House  had  spoken  as  if  some 
great  measure  of  Army  reform  and  or- 
ganization were  necessary.  He  would 
not  go  inlK>  the  question  of  Purchase,  be- 
cause the  debate  had  not  turned  on  that 
subject,  it  having  only  been  casually  ad- 
verted to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock),  although  he  feared  that  the 
House  would  find  that  promotion  and  re- 
tirement must  be  purchased  at  a  much 
more  extravagant  cost  in  future  than  they 
had  been  in  former  days.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  said  it  was  their  business 
to  turn  and  twist  the  material  they  had 
got  into  new  shapes.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  Army  and  the  country  de- 
sired that  the  Army  should  have  an  im- 
derstanding  that  they  were  proceeding 
on  some  intelligible  basis,  which  was 
not  to  be  altered  without  occasion — which 
was  not  to  be  altered  without  full  notice, 
and  that  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
had  agreed  to  serve  their  country  would 
be  observed  to  the  letter,  and  would  not 
be  violated  except  for  purposes  of  im- 
provement or  making  such  additions  to 
the  Army  as  might  be  necessary.  He 
had  been  blamed  because  he  had  not 
hastily  and  without  due  consideration 
made  great  changes  in  the  Army ;  but 
the  more  he  considered  what  had  been 
done  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  a  trial  of  the  fairest 
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and  most  ample  kind  to  the  system  set 
on  foot  deliberately  by  Parliament,  and 
on  which  vast  sums  of  money  were  being 
expended ;  and  until  that  system  had  been 
fully  tried  he  was  not  inclined  to  change. 
But  in  any  case  the  present  would  be 
about  the  most  inopportune  moment  for 
attempting  to  make  any  change  in  the 
system,  because  we  had  just  arrived  at 
the  time  fixed  by  his  Predecessor  for  the 
Reserve  to  come  into  full  operation.  It 
wfiis  true  that  during  the  present  year 
the  Eeserve  would  not  be  large,  but 
next  year  we  should  probably  have  as 
many  thousands  of  men  in  that  force  as 
we  had  hundreds  this  yew.  Could  he, 
therefore,  under  those  circumstances,  do 
anything  so  absurd  and  so  contrary  to 
common  sense  as  to  adopt  the  revolu- 
tionary system  advocated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney,  and  so  throw 
everything  into  chaos  and  confusion 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  the  new 
system  was  expected  to  come  into  opera- 
tion ?  It  was  clear  that  for  many  years 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  both  officers  and  men  with 
regard  to  their  position,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  to  disabuse  them  of  that 
idea,  and  to  satisfy  them  that,*  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  conditions  which 
had  been  made  with  them  would  be 
kept.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
Army  he  admitted  that  there  were  cer- 
tain things  which  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  which,  as  in  all  human  institutions, 
could  be  brought  to  greater  perfection. 
Indeed,  he  was  far  from  saying  that  the 
Army  was  in  anything  like  a  state  of 
perfection.  Still,  notwithstanding  there 
had  been  a  diminution  of  the  numbers 
of  men  recruited,  the  force,  as  a  whole, 
was  only  425  below  its  Establishment 
on  the  1st  of  February  last.  He  ad- 
mitted that,  with  regard  to  the  Guards 
and  the  Artillery,  things  were  not  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition,  the  Guards 
being  899,  and  the  Artillery,  taking  the 
two  branches,  nearly  1,100,  below  their 
proper  numbers.  The  Cavalry  and  the 
Infantry  of  the  Line,  however,  were 
engaging  supernumeraries,  the  former 
being  474  and  the  latter  928  above 
their  Establishments.  The  desertions 
in  the  Army  were  about  1,000  fewer 
than  in  the  year  before,  and  when 
hon.  Members  wished  to  ascertain  the 
proportions  of  desertion,  they  should 
compare  the  number  of  desertions,  not 
with  the  number  of  recruits,  but  with 
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that  of  the  whole  Army,  because  it  was 
an  error  to  suppose  that  desertion  oc- 
curred among  recruits  alone.  On  com- 
paring the  desertions  of  one  year  with  an- 
other, the  curious  fact  would  be  disco- 
vered that,  whereas  the  desertions  among 
the  class  called  skilled  labourers  who  had 
enlisted  was  58  per  cent,  desertion  among 
the  unskilled  labourers  amounted  to  only 
34  per  cent.  The  Chaplain  to  the  Forces 
(Archdeacon  Wright),  in  commenting 
upon  that  fact,  explained  that  difference 
of  24  per  cent  between  the  two  classes 
of  deserters  by  supposing  that  the 
former  were  in  the  habit  of  earning 
wages  which  were  so  much  above  the 
average  that  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  content  for  any  lengthened 
period  with  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  although 
circumstances  had  induced  them  to  enter 
the  Force  for  a  time ;  and  it  was  only 
by  offering  them  a  large  money  payment 
and  other  privileges  that  they  could  be 
got  to  remain  in  the  Army.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
had  revived  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  some  mode  of  marking  every- 
body in  the  Army,  both  officers  and  men ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  that  proposal  to  commend 
it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
House.  No  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  belonging  to  the  British  Army,  and 
he  did  not  think  any  man  need  be 
ashamed  of  a  tattoo,  or  any  other  mark 
not  of  a  disgraceful  character.  He  was 
confident  that  no  one  woidd  object  to 
such  an  expedient  as  might  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  check,  not 
merely  desertion  here  and  there,  but 
that  abominable  kind  of  desertion  by 
which  a  man  was  continually  selling  his 
goods,  enlisting  in  other  corps,  and 
carrying  disaffection  and  treachery 
wherever  he  went.  In  his  opinion,  that 
was  an  offence  that  ought  to  oe  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  remark 
uttered  by  an  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
that  desertion  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  crime  of  a  not  very  serious  descrip- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Durham  (Mr.  Pease)  had  spoken  of  the 
contrast  between  good-conduct  rewards 
and  the  stripes  which  men  received  for 
good  conduct,  and  the  number  of  men 
who  had  not  received  them.  But  those 
under  two  years'  service  could  not  re- 
ceive them,  80  that  the  comparison  was 
not  unfavourable,  especially  when  it  was 
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remembered  that  these  stripes  were 
taken  away  for  slight  causes,  which 
would  not  be  considered  offences  in  civil 
life,  and  were  purely  military.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would  not 
suppose  that  these  58,000  men  who  had 
been  mentioned  reflected  discredit  upon 
the  Service.  Of  course,  those  offences 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  district  or 
general  Courts-martial  were  of  a  serious 
kind,  and  he  wished  they  could  be  dimi- 
nished, as  well  as  the  flues  for  drunken- 
ness. Attempts  were  being  made  to 
And  the  men  pleasant  occupations  in  the 
evening,  ana  steps  were  being  taken 
with  regard  to  regimental  canteens.  They 
would  be  very  useful,  because  they  would 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  men,  and 
in  the  canteens  there  would  be  far  more 
watchfulness  over  the  conduct  of  the 
men  than  there  could  be  in  places  to 
which  they  resorted  outside.  With  re- 
spect to  height  and  chest  measurements 
and  physical  qualities  generally,  he  be- 
lieved the  comparison  with  former  years 
would  be  favourable.  One  morning, 
without  giving  any  notice,  he  went  to 
the  recruiting  establishment  in  London, 
having  been  told  by  the  **man  in  the 
street"  that  he  should  And  men  of  a 
very  inferior  character.  He  was,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  And  men,  some  of 
whom  were  extremely  well-dressed,  who 
were  of  considerable  height  and  develop- 
ment of  chest.  There  were  very  few 
whom  he  should  have  said  were  below 
the  mark.  They  were  quick  and  intel- 
ligent, able  to  spell  their  names  with 
great  rapidity,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves  readily.  They  were  anxious 
to  have  their  religions  recorded,  and 
were  evidently  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  position  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  The  Cavalry  were  a  very  re- 
markable class,  and  there  were  some 
whom  he  should  not  have  expected  to 
see  at  all.  He  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  young  man.  The 
officer  in  command — one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  the  recruiting  officers  — 
told  the  man  he  could  hardly  be 
18,  but  the  recruit  replied  that  he 
was  that  age,  and  could  bring  his 
register  to  prove  it.  He  was  perfectly 
well-dressed,  resembling  a  clerk,  and  weU 
developed.  The  recruiting  officer  enlisted 
him,  and  believed  he  would  make  a  good 
Cavalry  soldier.  He  (Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy)  mentioned  these  things  to  show 
that  wo    must   not   allow    our   preju- 


dices or  statements  made  at  random  to 
make  us  believe  that  everything  was 
going  wrong.  As  to  the  complaint  that 
men  misrepresented  their  ages,  that 
could  not  be  prevented  by  fixing  the 
ages  at  20  instead  of  18,  for  a  man  want- 
ing to  enlist  would  represent  himself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  enlisted.  His  at- 
tention had  been  called  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  to  the  case  of  a 
boy  of  14  who  enlisted  in  the  14th  Hus- 
sars. That  recruit  had  been  enlisted  10 
months  without  any  remonstrance  from 
his  father  or  family ;  but  when  the  regi- 
ment was  called  upon  to  go  to  India,  his 
father  represented  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  that  the  boy .  was  only  1 4 
yews  and  10  months  old.  He  (Mr. 
Hardy)  inquired  who  was  the  medical 
officer  that  could  have  passed  a  boy  of 
14  years  and  10  months  as  a  man  of  18, 
and  he  was  informed  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  careful  and  scrutinizing  sur- 
geons in  the  Army.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  boy  was  of  imusual  physical  deve- 
lopment. He  was  a  boy  who  would  make 
a  most  capital  soldier.  All  the  officers 
became  fond  of  him,  and  they  were 
anxious  that  he  should  go  with  them. 
Having  been  only  10  months  in  the 
Army  he  could  not  then  go  to  India. 
Afterwards,  he  was  carefully  examined 
by  a  medical  man,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  a  constitution  which  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  climate  of  India, 
and  he  went  out.  Having  found  out  the 
boy's  age  he  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy) 
sent  word  out  that  if  the  boy  expressed 
the  least  wish  to  come  back,  he  should  be 
returned  but  intimating  that  those  who 
made  false  attestations  about  their  age 
were  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Service.  A  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  last  year  had  directed 
his  attention  to  this  especial  subject. 
The  subject  was  one  which  he  had  con- 
sidered, and  on  which  he  had  communi- 
cated with  eminent  Indian  medical  offi- 
cers, and  it  required  to  be  dealt  with 
only  after  great  consideration.  The 
matter  was  one,  however,  on  which  he 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  move  hastily, 
because  if  he  did  so  he  thought  he  should 
be  acting  in  derogation  of  the  statement 
he  had  made  that  the  system  which  had 
been  inaugurated  by  his  Predecessor 
should  receive  a  fair  trial;  and  therefore 
he  thought  that  security  ought  to  be 
given  that  men  who  had  served  in  the 
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ranks  should  come  back  to  take  their 
places  in  the  Reserve.  He  could  not  as- 
sent to  the  idea  that  the  claims  of  such 
men  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  they 
should  be  treated  on  their  return  from 
such  a  responsible  and  dangerous  service 
in  a  distant  country  as  if  they  were  used- 
up  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  wish  that 
they  might  get  an  adequate  return  for 
their  services.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  his  idea  that  soldiers 
should  serve  in  India  for  eight  or  12 
years,  for  he  thought  that  if  they  could 
get  ^ve  or  six  years'  service  from  the 
English  soldier  in  India  that  was  as  much 
as  they  could  expect  from  him,  and  it 
was  far  better  that  he  should  return  from 
such  a  trjdng  service  before  his  strength 
was  exhausted  and  his  capacity  to  serve 
his  country  elsewhere  greatly  lessened  or 
destroyed.  He  hoped  that  statement 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  raised  this  question, 
and  that  it  would  show  him  at  least  that 
he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  not  failed  to  give 
the  subject  the  attention  he  had  pro- 
mised. As  to  the  allegation  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot),  he  (Mr. 
Hardy)  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
statement  as  to  the  degree  of  misery 
which  had  been  occasioned  owing  to 
the  reliefs  from  India  coming  back  at 
the  wrong  time.  He  was  told  the 
other  day  that  a  number  of  these  men 
were  going  about,  in  such  weather  as 
then  prevailed,  without  their  great  coats. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  he  had 
made  special  inquiries  at  Woolwich, 
and  the  report  which  he  received  tended 
to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  circulated.  It 
was  found  that  the  men's  clothes  had 
been  lined  with  serge,  that  means  had 
been  taken  to  render  the  men  more  warm 
and  comfortable ;  and  he  believed  there 
was  no  general  officer  in  the  service  who 
was  more  particular  than  was  the  officer 
in  command  at  Woolwich  to  see  that  the 
men  were  provided  with  warm  coats  and 
clothing  appropriate  to  their  necessities. 
There  was  another  point  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  discussion  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Brighton  (General  Shute)  as  to  the  Bal- 
lot. As  to  one  thing  he  thought  every- 
body would  agree,  and  that  was  that  the 
present  system  of  Ballot  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  now  in  force  was  one 
which  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
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present  condition  of  things,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  public  opinion.  He  be- 
lieved the  people  of  this  country  would 
not  approve  of  a  system  which  admitted 
of  a  substitute.  Besides,  a  great  deal 
might  have  to  be  done  before  the  Ballot 
could  be  brought  into  use,  and  before 
you  could  use  the  Ballot  effectually  much 
would  require  to  be  effected.  He  thought 
it  incumbent  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  Ballot  law  should  be  brought  into  a 
state  more  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
living,  and  which  would  enable  them,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  fill  up  the  Militia, 
and  empower  them  to  furnish  that  supply 
which  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
services  of  the  country.  There  was 
another  point  which  had  been  mentioned 
and  to  which  he  wished  to  advert,  and 
that  had  reference  to  the  men  who  re- 
turned to  the  Reserve.  It  was  said  that 
you  ought  to  supply  such  persons  with 
special  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service. 
That  had  been  very  much  urged  by  the 
Press  and  by  public  writers  of  various 
descriptions,  and  he  really  thought  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  feeling  arose  from 
the  total  ignorance  as  to  the  several  em- 
ployments for  which  such  persons  would 
be  fitted.  With  respect  to  the  one  De- 
partment of  the  Post  Office,  he  believed 
that  an  offer  had  been  made  of  2,000 
places,  but  of  this  number  not  more  than 
about  200  were  taken.  In  dealing  with  the 
case  of  their  military  men  it  struck  him 
very  much  that  those  who  spoke  of  them 
as  not  fit  to  come  back  to  their  old  employ- 
ments did  not  scruple  to  consider  that 
they  might  be  fitted  for  some  other  oc- 
cupation, which  seemed  rather  incon- 
sistent; because  if  after  a  few  years'  ces- 
sation of  his  labours  a  man  was  not  fitted 
to  support  himself  by  the  trade  to  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  it  did  seem 
rather  a  strange  thing  to  put  such  a  man 
into  a  position  with  the  duties  of  which 
he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  required  a  great  deal  of 
consideration,  and  he  had  thought  that 
the  time  might  come  when  a  Committee 
of  that  House  might  very  properly  give 
attention  to  the  question,  whether  there 
were  appointments  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  such  men,  and  whether  if  they 
were  offered  to  them,  soldiers  would  be 
found  ready  to  take  them.  He  thought 
it  would  be  right  to  put  the  question  in 
such  a  way  that  both  the  soldiers  them- 
selves and  the  public  also  might  really 
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undersiancl  what  was  meant.    It  was  of 
no  use  saying  that  there  were  120,000 
appointments  which  were  open  to  soldiers, 
and  to  which  they  could  be  appointed  if 
they  desired  it,  because  if  you  were  to 
divide  this  by  10  you  might  come  nearer 
to  the  truth.    He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  country  was  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  these  special  appointments; 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  that  these 
men  should  think  themselves  competent 
for  positions  for  which   they  had  not 
shown    themselves    particularly    fitted. 
He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  neglected 
to  meet  anjrthing  that  had  been  said  by 
any  hon.  Member.  He  had  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  notice  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  hon. 
Gentlemen,   and  he  now  came  to  the 
[Resolution    of  the    hon.    Member   for 
Hackney.    The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
pleased  with  the  great  and  satisfactory 
results  of  the  meetings  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed in  the  country,   which  passed 
unanimous  resolutions  in  his  favour.  He 
feared  that  those  resolutions,  practically, 
were  carried  because  the  hon.  Gentleman 
went  in  the  room  to  address  assemblies 
that  were  favourable  to  him,  and  that 
the  persons  composing  those  meetings 
did  not  know  very  much  about  the  Army, 
and  probably  they  might  have  been  as 
ready  to  vote  for  the  aboHtion  of  the 
Army  as  to  support  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  new  scheme  which  he  had  pro- 
pounded, and  which  would  so  far  to  dis- 
turb the  present  condition  of  things.  The 
hon.   Member  for  Hackney  said    they 
ought  to  abolish  the  Militia  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Army.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber ior  Birmingham  TMr.  Muntz),  as 
well  as  many  hon.  GenUemen  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House,  had  spoken  a  good, 
an  honest,  and  a  true  word  on  behalf  of 
the  Militia,  which  had  been  very  much 
depreciated  by  those  who  probably  did 
not  know  much  about  it.    Seeing  the 
constant  attacks  that  were  made  upon  it, 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should 
have    an    independent    and    unbiased 
military  opinion  to  assist  him  in  the 
matter,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  a  gal- 
lant officer  who  had  seen  a  great  de^  of 
the  Militia — General  Herbert,  who,  al- 
though unconnected  with  it,  had  had  it 
under  his  command  at  Aldershot — and 
asked  him  for  his  independent  opinion. 
General    Herbert   repued  in  a  letter, 
which  he  would  not  read,  but  it  stated 
that  the  marching  quaUty  of  the  force 


was  veiy  remarkable,  and  that  the  men 
were  for  the  time  of  their  training  in 
very  excellent  order  ;  and  then  he  went 
on  to  mention  certain  regiments,  to  the 
number  of  10,  deserving  of  high  praise. 
He  (Mr.  Hardy)  would  not  mention  the 
names  of  those  regiments ;  but  perhaps 
he  might  be  allowed  to  refer  to  that 
which  was  under  the  command  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bedfordslure  (Sir  Eichard  Gilpin),  which 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the    country. 
General  Herbert  also  mentioned  two  regi- 
ments, and  there  were  many  others,  no 
doubt,  which,  in  a  short  time — say  two 
months — might  stand  in  the  field  along 
with  any  in  the  Service.    There  was  the 
authority  of  General  Herbert,  then,  that 
with  two  months'  training  and  manoeuvr- 
ing, the  Militiamen  would  be  ready  to 
stand  with  their  comrades  in  the  field. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  such  a  high 
and  unprejudiced  authority  spoke  of  a 
Force  which  had  been  so  much  run  down. 
General  Herbei*t  had  also  taken  great 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  class  of  men  who 
took  service  in  the  Militia,  and  he  said 
that  he  quite  disagreed  with  those  who 
said  that  those  men  would  enlist  for  the 
Regular  Army  if  the  Militia  did  not  exist ; 
that  some  of  them  might  do  so,  but  that 
the  majority  were  of  a  dififerent  class 
from  those  who  entered  the  Line,  and 
would  never  bear  arms  either  in  the 
Volunteers  or  the  Regulars ;  and  that  in 
the  country  he  knew  theie  were  many 
people  who  did  not  object  to  their  sons 
joining  the  Militia,  but  who  would  not 
hear  of  their  enlistiDg  in  the  Army. 
That  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham.   No  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing  if  every  recruit  for  the 
Army  could  be  trained  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  Militia ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  could  not  be  done.     Of  course,  he 
would  rather  have  the  partially  manu- 
factured article  to  work  upon  than  the 
raw  material ;  and  if  they  could  get  men 
to  serve  in  the  Militia  for  three  years 
and  then  go  into  the  Army  it  would 
be  a  great  gain,  for  which  fhey  might  be 
willing  to  pay  something  extra ;  but  it 
was  impracticable.     He  must  be  for- 
given for  sapng  that  it  depended  more 
upon  the  Colonels  of  the  Militia  regi- 
ments what  number  of  men  they  could 
secure  for  the  Army  rather  than  upon 
anything  else.    In  some  regiments  the 
Colonels  gave  400  or  500  men  to  the 
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Army;  whereas  in  others,  they  could 
squeeze  out  but  infinitesimal  driblets, 
not  liking  to  diminish  the  numbers  of 
their  regiments.  He  could  quite  under- 
stand that  Colonels  of  Militia  looked  on 
their  regiments  with  pride,  and  wished  to 
bring  them  up  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  the  Regular  Forces ;  but  he 
would  like  them  to  regard  them  as  if 
they  were  the  nurseries  of  soldiers  for 
the  Army,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  gaps 
which  might  thus  be  created  in  their 
corps  would  be  filled  up,  because  it  would 
be  shown  that  the  Colonels  thoroughly 
knew  their  business,  were  appreciated 
by  the  men  who  served  under  them,  and 
understood  both  the  Auxiliary  Force  and 
the  Regular  Service  to  which  it  was 
joined.  He  would  not  now  further  de- 
tain the  House.  It  would  be  his  lot  to 
address  it  again  next  week  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  on  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Army,  which  he  hoped 
would  improve  its  position.  He  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
would  be  content  with  the  discussion  he 
had  raised,  without  pressing  a  Resolu- 
tion that  was  not  supported  by  anybody 
but  himself  in  all  particulars.  It  would 
be  a  pity  that  it  should  appear,  by  divid- 
ing the  House,  as  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence between  them  about  an  object  on 
which  he  wished  to  rely  on  the  help  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  though 
disagreeing  with  him  in  many  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  on  the  help  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  own  side. 

Gener.\l  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
thought  they  ought  to  approach  the 
question  entirely  free  from  Party  spirit. 
It  was  not  in  any  way  a  Party  question, 
and  in  dealing  with  it  he  hoped  that 
defects  in  the  Army,  which  were  of  old 
growth,  would  soon  be  removed,  and  the 
Service  brought  into  a  state  of  efficiency. 
He  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  re- 
flections on  the  morality  of  the  Army  or 
of  its  officers.  The  words  to  which 
objections  had  been  raised  were  merely 
intended  to  indicate  defects  in  the  mili- 
tary system  which  were  inherent  in  the 
mode  in  which  their  Army  was  organized 
and  located,  and  which  necessarily  de- 
prived the  Army  of  the  class  of  recruits 
which  were  needed  for  our  military  ef- 
ficiency. He  also  cordially  agreed  with 
that  hon.  Member  that  as  long  as  they 
allowed  the  Militia  to  compete  with  the 
Regular  Army  for  recruits  there  was  a 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 


danger  that  the  latter  force  would  be 
deprived  of  the  men  who  were  so  much 
needed.  The  past  history  of  their  re- 
cruiting proved  how  difficult  it  was  to 
obtain  recruits  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
maintain  both  Army  and  Militia  up  to 
their  establishment,  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  improvements  in  the  soldier's  posi- 
tion, yet  the  two  forces  were  considerably 
below  their  fixed  strength.  The  present 
difficulties  would  be  greatly  increased  as 
soon  as  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
transfer  of  the  men  of  short  service  to 
the  Reserves  came  into  operation.  In 
case  of  war  they  must  then  expect  to 
have  their  recruiting  difficulties  greatly 
increased.  In  proof  thereof,  he  might 
refer  to  the  extreme  difficulty  that  had 
been  experienced  in  raising  the  Reg^ar 
Army  above  the  standard  of  the  peace 
establishment  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  also  at  the  period  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  that  difficulty  was  one  well 
deserving  their  serious  attention.  At 
present  the  Militia  had  a  great  many 
paper  men  on  its  rolls,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  large  proportion  who 
absented  themselves  from  training,  as 
also  by  the  numbers  of  all  ranks,  in- 
cluding officers,  who  were  wanting  to 
complete,  absent  with  leave,  and  other- 
wise inefficient.  When  they  deducted 
these,  and  also  the  men  who  were  liable 
to  be  called  to  join  the  Army,  then  the 
Militia  Force  dwindled  down  to  a  very 
low  condition. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  endorsed  the  view  that  in  the 
course  of  two  months'  training  some  regi- 
ments of  Militia  would  be  fit  for  active 
service.  He  (Mr.  Pamell)  wished  to  know 
if  any  of  those  efficient  regiments  re- 
ferred to  by  General  Herbert  were  in  Ire- 
land? He  believed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  men  there  were  tho- 
roughly unfriendly  to,  and  wanting  in 
confidence  in,  their  officers,  and  other- 
wise dissatisfied.  The  year  1798  had 
been  referred  to,  when  English  Militia 
regiments  were  of  so  much  use  to  Eng- 
land. If  he  referred  to  Irish  regi- 
ments of  the  same  period,  he  would 
find  that  Lord  Comwallis  said  they 
could  not  be  trusted.  Could  they  be 
trusted  to-day?  In  anything  he  (Mr. 
PameU)  had  now  to  say  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  reflecting  in  the 
slightest  degree  on  the  good  intentions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr,  Hardy), 
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Like  many  other  English  statesmen  who 
had  acted  with  the  beet  intentions  as 
regarded  Ireland,  he  might  be  disap- 
pointed. He  (Mr,  Pamell)  wished  to 
refer  to  a  reply  sent  from  the  War 
Office  to  a  request  firom  the  OathoHc 
Union  of  Ireland  that  Koman  Catholic 
soldiers  might  be  allowed  to  attend 
mass  on  certain  holidays.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  a  very  proper 
reply,  that  the  commanding  officer 
should  afford  every  facility  for  the  at- 
tendance of  soldiers  at  Divine  service 
on  the  holidays  referred  to.  But  what 
was  the  result?  Owing  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Secretary  for 
War,  hardly  any  Militiamen  were  al- 
lowed to  attend  Divine  service  on  those 
days.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Behan,  of  the 
parish  of  Navan,  and  chaplain  of  the 
Meath  Militia,  having  complained  of  this, 
he  was  met  by  the  excuse  that  the  rules  of 
the  service  did  not  permit  of  such  attend- 
ance. He  (Mr.  PameU)  should  be  sorry 
to  say  anything  to  arouse  religious  ani- 
mosities, or  make  a  handle  of  religion 
for  political  purposes;  but  he  thought 
that  Militia  regiments  consisting  of  Irish 
Catholics  ought  to  be  jdlowed  oy  their 
commanding  officers  to  fulfil  their  reli- 

?ious  duties  as  their  conscience  dictated, 
n  the  present  day,  however,  no  Militia 
regiment  was  allowed  to  do  so.  Em- 
ployers in  Ireland  did  not  prevent  their 
employis  from  attending  mass  on  holi- 
days, and  why  should  this  permission 
be  denied  to  Militiamen?  As  a  Protestant 
he  threw  out  these  remarks,  in  the  hope 
that  Irish  Catholics  in  futiure  would  be 
permitted  to  attend  mass  on  holidays. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  debate  which  had  taken  place, 
he  was,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
ready  to  withdraw  the  Eesolution. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Class  II. — Salaiuzs  and  Expenses  of 
Public  Depabtments. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £28,875,  Patent  Office,  &o. 


(2.)  £23,651,  Paymaster  General's 
Office. 

(3.)  £22,509,  Public  Eecord  Office. 

(4.)  £9,600,  PubHc  Works  Loan  Com- 
mission, &c. 

(5.)  £45,911,  Eegistrar  General's 
Office,  England. 

(6.)  £489,635,  Stationery  and  Print- 
ing. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked,  was  the 
printing  open  to  public  contract;  and, 
if  not,  was  there  any  objection  to  allow- 
ing the  matter  to  be  open  to  contract  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  difficult  to  give  a  full  explanation 
without  going  into  detail.  A  portion  of 
the  Vote  was  for  the  printing  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  under 
the  control  of  the  House  and  the  officers 
of  the  House ;  a  portion  of  it  was  for 
public  Departments ;  a  portion  of  it  was 
for  Eetums  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Some  reduction  had  already  been  effected, 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  reduce  the  Stationery 
expenditure  by  competition  when  that 
could  be  done. 

Vote  Off  reed  to. 

(7.)  £26,284,  Office  of  Woods,  Forests, 
&o. 

(8.)  £38,865,  Works  and  Public 
Bmldings  Office. 

(9.)  £24,000,  Secret  Services. 

(10.)  £6,225,  Exchequer  and  other 
Offices  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked,  whether  the 
new  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
Queen's  Plates  in  England  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland?  It  had  been 
promised  that  something  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  What 
had  oeen  done  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
mise? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  what  the 
new  regulations  were,  but  there  were 
only  £218  in  this  Vote  to  which  they 
cotdd  apply.  He  should,  towever,  be 
ready  to  answer  the  question  upon  the 
Report. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(11.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £12,672,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defniy  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
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the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1877,  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland." 

Sm  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME  said, 
he  would  move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by 
the  sum  of  £3,822,  upon  the  ground  that 
his  constituents  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Fishery  Board  for  not 
making  arrangements  in  reference  to 
fishing  on  the  coast.  He  thought  their 
branding  fees  ought  to  suffice  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Board,  and  the  reduc- 
tion he  proposed  represented  the  dif- 
ference between  those  fees  and  the  total 
sum. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedi 

"That]  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £8,850,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1877,  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland." — {Sir  William 
Cuninghame.) 

Mr.  E.  W.  duff  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  consent  to  the  Amend- 
ment. The  change  was  not  desired  in 
Scotland.  A  Royal  Commission,  some 
years  ago,  proposed  that  the  fishery 
grant  should  be  increased.  No  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  that  recommenda- 
tion, and  he  thought  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  in  the 
wrong  direction.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  surplus  revenue  produced  by 
the  brand  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Fishery  Board,  to  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fisheries  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  It  was  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue,  for  upwards  of 
£45,000  surplus  money  had  been  paid 
to  the  Treasury  since  its  establishment. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  a  strong 
feeling  had  lately  grown  up  among  per- 
sons interested  in  the  Scotch  fisheries 
that  the  Government  brand  was  useless 
and  unnecessary.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  the  fish,  but  was  no  longer  so  regarded, 
and  the  Continental  buyers  now  insisted 
that  the  herrings  should  be  subjected  to 
an  inspection  on  delivery  there.  He, 
therefore,  thought  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  in  some  few  years'  time  the 
brand  should  be  dispensed  with.  He  saw 
that  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  for 
cruisers  and  gunboats  for  services  pro- 
fessedly rendered  to  the  fisheries.  He 
understood   that    the    commanders   of 


those  vessols  were  not  called  on  to  inter- 
fere, except  in  cases  of  risk  or  danger  to 
life.  Instead  of  rendering  the  assistance 
they  might  they  sailed  from  port  to  port, 
and  passed  the  best  part  of  their  time  in 
harbour.  He  hoped  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  would  inform  the  Com- 
mittee what  was  the  nature  of  the  orders 
given  to  the  commanders. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  he  would 
move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£350,  the  amount  paid  to  the  com- 
manders of  cruisers. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £12,322,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  pajrment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1877,  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland."  —  {Mr,  James 
Barclay.) 

Mr.  hunt  said,  a  complaint  was 
made  last  year  from  the  North  of 
Scotland  that  the  commander  of  the 
Jackall  did  not  set  out  to  assist 
some  fishing-smacks  which  were  a  con- 
siderable time  out  at  sea,  and  about 
the  safety  of  which  some  apprehensions 
were  entertained;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  commander  was  at  the  time  watch- 
ing the  weather  and  did  not  think  there 
was  any  danger.  The  duty  of  the  cruisers 
was  to  protect  the  fisheries  and  keep 
order  on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  it  was 
not  intended  that  they  should  act  the 
part  of  tugs  to  bring  the  fishine-boats 
home.  Of  course,  it  was  their  duty  to 
render  assistance  in  case  of  danger ;  but 
in  the  instance  referred  to  the  captain's 
conduct  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  boats  came  home  safely. 

Mr.  pease  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  paid  £3,000  to  £4,000  per  annum 
in  this  Vote  which  gave  no  satisfaction, 
to  any  one.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  revise  the  Vote  before  next  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  money,  as 
much  as  £3,000,  was  expended  on  public 
works,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries, 
and  for  the  protection  of  life.  As  the 
majority  of  the  Scotch  Members  were  in 
favour  of  the  brand,  it  was  not  thought 
right  to  discontinue  it.  The  charge 
upon  the  Excbe<^uer  was  not  more  than 
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£3,000,  fhe  rerenue  produced  by  the 
brand  paying  for  the  oost  of  the  estab- 
liBhment. 

Mb.  LYON  PLATPAIE  said,  that 
some  time  ago,  as  Chairman  of  a  Oom- 
miBsion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
fisheries  on  the  Scotch  Coast,  he  fre- 
quently went  on  board  the  smcill  cruisers 
which  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries,  and  he  found  the  com- 
manders were  zealous  in  discharging 
their  duties,  and  gave  great  saticfac- 
tion  to  those  interested  in  the  fisheries. 
He  believed  that  complaint  was  made 
of  them  now  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
it  was  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform. 
He  hoped  the  reduction  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Captaik  STACPOOLE  asked  where 
was  the  corresponding  Vote  for  the  Irish 
fisheries?  He  hoped  Scotch  Members 
would  support  the  Irish  fisheries  as  the 
Irish  Memoers  would  support  them. 

Mb.  butt  said,  as  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
Members  and  of  the  country  were  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  this  Board, 
which  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  fish- 
ing trade,  and  especially  the  herring 
trade,  the  expense  of  which  was  paid  by 
a  small  fee  for  branding.  But  what  he 
wanted  to  say  was  that  Ireland  had  had 
no  such  advantage,  and  the  Irish  fisheries 
stood  in  a  very  different  position.  He 
should,  however,  vote  for  this  grant,  in 
the  hope  that  a  similar  Vote  would  be 
proposed  for  Ireland  before  long. 

Mb.  THOMSON  HANKBY  asked  in 
which  way  the  item  of  £3,000  in  aid  of 
piers  was  expended  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
it  was  an  annual  Vote  under  the  Act  5 
Geo,  TV.  sec.  54,  and  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  money  had  been  ex- 
pended in  improving  the  harbour  of 
Anstruther. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said,  he  did 
not  understand  the  remarks  of  the  First 
Xford  of  the  Admiralty,  as  the  votes 
specified  certain  sums  paid  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  cruisers.  He  inquired 
what  were  the  instructions  given  to  the 
commanders  of  the  cruisers  r  The  difiBl- 
culties  which  had  occurred  were  due  to 
a  want  of  knowledge  by  the  fishermen 
what  duties  the  cruisers  were  expected 
to  perform.  He  also  wished  to  know 
what  the  duties  of  the  Fishery  Board 
were? 

VOL,  COXXVn.    [ttobp  sbbibs.] 


Mb.  ANDEBSON  said,  he  must  press 
for  information  upon  the  subject. 

Mb.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  would 
inquire  into  the  question  as  to  the  duties 
and  pay  of  the  naval  officers  of  those 
cruisers.  No  complaint  had  been  made 
to  him  on  the  subject  except  in  the  case 
he  had  mentioned^ 

Mb.  E.  W.  duff  said,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  these  cruisers  on  the 
East  part  of  the  coast  should  be  with- 
drawn altogether. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(12.)  £5,705,  Lunacy  Commission, 
Scotland. 

Mb.  EAMSAY  said,  he  would  like  an 
explanation.  In  England,  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  were  paid  £1,500 
a-year  each.  The  three  Masters  had  the 
same  amount  paid  yearly,  not  by  a  Vote 
of  that  House,  but  under  the  statute  by 
which  they  were  appointed.  He  would 
like  to  know  why  the  two  Commissioners 
in  Scotland,  who  were  not  in  any  way 
inferior  to  the  Commissioners  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  paid  only  £1,000  a-year 
each  ? 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECIAY  objected  to  the 
existence  of  the  Lunacy  Commission, 
not  because  the  Commissioners  were 
unfit,  but  because  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient duties  to  perform,  and  in  conse- 
quence had  shown  a  desire  to  magnify 
^eir  office  and  create  expense.  Instead 
of  complaining  that  the  Vote  was  not 
larger,  he  thought  it  might  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  while  bearing 
testimony  to  the  ability  with  which  the 
Commissioners  did  their  work,  declined 
to  enter  into  the  grounds  on  which  the 
claims  for  increase  of  salary  had  been 
refused.  He  deprecated  the  practice  of 
Members  on  either  side  advocating  the 
increase  of  salaries  of  public  officers. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(13.)  £6,665,  Eegistrar  General's 
Office,  Scotland. 

(14.)  £82,783,  Board  of  Supervision, 
Scotland. 

House  resumed. 

Eesolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Monday  next. 
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SUPPLY  [18th  Petrnary]. 

Postponed  Eesolutions  [reported  28rd 
Eebruaty]  considered. 

Eesolutions  again  read,  as  follow : — 

(4.)  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £90,178,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretair  of  State  for 
tiie  Home  Department  and  Subordinate  Offices." 

(9.J  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £33,500,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Charity  Commission  for  England  and  Wales." 

(10.)  ''  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £22,893,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission." 

Mb.  MACDONALD  said,  he  would 
move  to  reduce  the  item  of  £7,500  for 
travelling  expenses  for  Inspectors  of 
Mines  by  the  amount  of  £500.  There 
ought  to  be  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  was  ex- 
pended. He  wished  to  see  the  Inspec- 
tors well  paid,  but  the  fact  was,  tbey 
only  visited  the  office  of  a  colliery, 
and  not  the  mine  itself.  The  fairest 
way  to  pay  them  would  be  by  piece- 
work. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  Eourtb 
Eesolution,  to  leave  out  "£90,178," 
and  insert  **£89,678,"— (ifr.ifa<jrfwwW,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  *  £90,178' 
stand  part  of  the  Resolution." 

Mr.  pease  considered  the  proposal 
an  illogical  one.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  secure  a  more  efficient  inspec- 
tion, and  the  way  he  proposed  to  effect 
that  was  by  cutting  down  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  Inspectors.  These  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Home  Office, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  any  excuse  for 
the  Inspectors  not  travelling  they  were 
paid  the  money  out  of  pocket,  and  Is,  6d. 
per  diem  for  rations.  He  believed  the  In- 
spectors performed  their  duty  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  the  proposed 
reduction.      

Mr.  KNOWLES  also  supported  the 
Yote.      The  Inspectors  did  their  work 


thoroughly,  ftnd  when  l^ey  visited  a 
mine  were  always  ready  to  go  below  on 
the  representation  of  the  men.  Their 
duty  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
large  travelling  and  other  unavoidable 
expenses,  and  he  was  sorry  that  any  re^ 
flection  had  been  cast  on  them,  for 
they  were  most  energetic  and  able 
men,  and  were,  in  his  opinion,  under- 
paid. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  inspection  was  to  increase  the 
expenses.  The  office  with  which  he 
was  connected  had  last  year  issued  a 
Circular  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
more  careful  inspection,  and  he  hoped 
the  Vote  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURT  said,  he  did  not  find  any 
fault  with  the  Inspectors,  but  considered 
the  travelling  expenses  too  large,  and 
wished  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
efficient  control  over  the  charges  which 
they  made  ? 

Mr.  D.  DAYIES  objected  to  any  re- 
flection upon  Inspectors  of  Mines,  who 
were  a  useful  body  of  men. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  travelling  expenses  of  these  Inspec- 
tors were  sent  in  detail  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  examined. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  with  the 
leave  of  the  Hoiise,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  Ninth  Resolution, 

Mr.  JAMES  said,  he  objected  to  the 
recent  appointment  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  had  so  much  experience  as  the  office 
required,  and  would  move  that  the  Yote 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £2,000. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  Ninth 
Resolution,  to  leave  out  '*  £83,500," 
and  insert  **  £31,500,"— (ifr.  Jatnee,) — 
instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  '£33,500* 
stand  part  of  the  Resolution." 

Mr.  ONSLOW  was  sorry  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  thought  right  to  criti- 
cize this  appointment  of  the  Oovem- 
ment;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  had  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  appointing  Sir 
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Seymour  Fitzgerald  to  this  important 
post.  It  was  true  that  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald  had  not  practised  long  at  the 
Bar;  at  the  same  time,  when  he  was 
first  called  he  went  regularly  the  North- 
em  Circuit,  and  pursued  his  occupation 
as  a  barrister  until  a  fresh  field  was 
opened  to  him ;  but  what  they  wanted 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Charities 
was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  but  a 
man  of  ability,  good  sense,  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
shown  in  that  House,  as  a  Member  of  a 
former  Government,  and  in  India,  that 
he  possessed  cdl  those  qualities.  He 
hoped  that  the  Amendment  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  monk,  while  admitting  the 
talents  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Charities  should 
be  not  only  a  barrister  of  12  years' 
standing,  but  one  of  sreat  and  varied 
experience.  No  appomtment  that  had 
been  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  caused  such  widespread  dis- 
sa  ti  siac  tio  n 

Sib  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said. 
Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  a  lawyer,  and 
the  appointment  was  a  wise  one. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  there  was  no 
desire  to  attack  the  character  or  ability 
of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  but  the  only 
question  was  whether  the  Government 
had  notput  a  square  peg  into  a  round 
hole.  He  declared  that  privately  he 
had  heard  the  appointment  much  more 
strongly  denoimced  by  Conservative 
than  by  Liberal  Members,  and  more 
than  one  hon.  Member  had  assured  him 
that  it  was  the  gpreatest  mistake  the 
Party  had  made.  He  considered  it  a 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Government. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Notwithstanding 
the  denunciation  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  just  sat  down,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
was  a  g^od  one,  and  certainly  made  for 
no  consideration  but  the  good  of  the 
public  service.  He  is  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished man ;  and  although  it  may 
be  said  that  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  I  say  it  had,  and  that  it  is  of 
ere  at  importance  to  bring  such  persons 
forward  occasionally  by  appointing  them 
to  situations  which  some  people  out- 
of-doors  think  ought  to  be  the  monopoly 


of  permanent  and  close  bureaucratic  ar- 
rangements. HehasbeenaMemberofthis 
House  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  time  that  the  late  Lord 
Derby  formed  his  first  Administration 
filled  the  important  office  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  with  con- 
spicuous ability.  He  was  aftefwards 
appointed  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  it 
was  chiefly  by  his  great  exertions  and 
zeal  that  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  was 
so  successful.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  the 
man  fit  for  the  situation  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed. The  Act  of  Parliament  requires 
that  two  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
barristers  of  12  years'  standing,  and  in 
this  case  all  three  of  the  Commissioners 
are  in  that  position.  In  making  the 
present  appointment,  I  considered  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  ap- 
pointing a  man  of  great  legal  experience 
and  high  legal  knowledge  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  would  not  take  a  con- 
tracted or  pedantic  view  of  his  position. 
What  was  required  was  a  man  alto- 
gether superior  to  prejudice — a  man  of 
that  enlightenment  which  an  able  man 
who  had  been  25  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  fail  to  possess.  I 
accordingly  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  to  Her 
Majesty  as  that  of  an  individusd  who 
was  perfectly  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  if  my  right 
hon.  Friend  retains  his  health,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will  dis- 
charge them  to  the  satisfaction  and 
general  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  that  at  all  times  it  was  disgraceful 
to  enter  into  personal  considerations  of 
this  kind,  but  it  was  more  particularly 
so  at  a  time  when  they  were  told  that 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  seriously 
unwell.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  objected  to  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment; but  he  had  omitted  to  refer  to 
that  which  was  the  real  objection  taken 
to  the  appointment  on  that — the  Liberal 
— side  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment required  that  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  barristers  of  12  years' 
standing,  and  he  had  accurately  stated 
that  all  the  three  Commissioners  pos- 
sessed that  qualification.  What  was 
really  objected  to  was  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  appointed  a  Gen- 
tleman who  was  only  technically  quali- 
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fied.  He  did  not  deny  the  ability  of 
Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  and  the  public 
services  which  he  had  rendered ;  but  he 
did  think  there  was  something  in  the 
objection  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  only  technically  qualified.  The 
real  question  was,  whether  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald  passed  the  le^al  qualifications 
whidi  the  Act  contemplated,  and  which 
in  this  particular  instance  were  evidently 
evaded 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  were 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  walking  the  hall 
at  Westminster  for  15  years  without  his 
(Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald's)  qualifications. 
He  thought  that  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
possessed  the  capacity  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  a  great  publio  Depart- 
ment; and  though  he  did  not  say  he 
was  the  very  best  man  that  could  have 
been  appointed,  yet  he  (Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien)  had  known  of  other  Govern- 
ments which  had  made  appointments 
far  less  meritorious. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  137  ;  Noes 
71 :  Majority  66. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Committee  in  the  said  Eesolution." 

Me.  O'SULLIVAN  thought  that,  as 
it  was  now  1  o'clock,  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  called  on  to  proceed  any 
further. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  would  move 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr.  FawceU.) 

Mb.  DISEAELI  thought  that  after 
the  decision  which  had  just  been  an- 
nounced, and  after  the  House  had  so 
strongly  expressed  its  opinion,  this  was 
a  monstrous  proposition.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  persist 
in  his  Motion. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  take  another  discussion  upon 
this  particular Eesolution,  but  he  thought 
the  consideration  of  the  Eeport  of  Supply 
should  not  be  carried  further. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum, 
Eesolution  agreed  to. 

The  Marquees  of  Eartington 


Majob  O'GOEMAN  :  I  adjourn  the 
House.    [Laughter.'] 

Mb.  O'SULLTVAN  :  Sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  adjourn  the  House.  [Much  laughter.] 
Then,  Sir,  I  beg  to  adjourn  the  debate. 
I  find  I  am  still  wrong.  I  beg  leave 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  this  debate. 

Mb.  DISEAELI :  If  the  House  agree 
to  the  Motion,  the  remaining  Eesolu- 
tions  on  the  Eeport  will  be  posi^oned. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Further  Consideration  of  Postponed 
Eesolutions  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

WAYS  AND  MEAKS. 

Resolutions  [February  24]  reported,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  on  the  First  Three  Eesolutions  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Chan- 
CELLOB  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  William 
Henry  Smith. 

Bill  on  the  Fourth  Resolution  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikbs,  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  William  Henrt 
Smith. 

BHIb  presentedf  and  read  the  first  time. 

poor  law  guabdians  elections   (ibe- 

land)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Callan,  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  Election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  by 
Ballot  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Callan,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Mr. 
Maurice  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Downing. 

Biilpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  88.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  One 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday y  2%th  February,  1876. 

CHAIRMAN    OF    COMMITTEES. 

Ordered  that  the  Viscount  Eversley  do  take 
the  chair  in  all  Committees  upon  Private  Bills 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Redesdale  from 
illness,  unless  where  it  shaU  have  been  otherwise 
directed  by  this  House. 

« 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 
OBSEBYATIONS.      ADDBESS    FOB    PAPERS. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY,  in 
rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Malay 
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Peninsula  and  to  move  for  Papers,  said : 
Mj  Lords,  I  shall  commence  by  stating 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ike  Colo- 
nies has  suggested  to  me  to  wait  for  a 
despatch  which  he  expects  from  Sir 
William  Jervois;  but  as  that  despatch 
can  have  little  reference  to  the  greater 
part  of  what  I  desire  to  place  before 
your  Lordships,  or  to  the  Questions  that 
require  an  answer  from  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment,  and  as  reports  continue 
to  arrive  of  the  plunder  and  burning  of 
Tillages  by  the  officials  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  it  appears  necessary  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  without 
delay  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  noble  Earl  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary would  have  laid  Papers  on  the  Table 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session — 
since  these  affairs  were  more  important 
than  those  of  the  Gambia.  A  paragraph 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  refers 
to  the  military  operations  and  loss  of 
valuable  lives  in  that  country ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  find  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  for  the  loss  of  those  uves, 
for  which  loss  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  is  primarily  responsible — 
as  also  for  the  bloodshed,  injustice,  and 
expenditure  which  have  occurred,  and 
which  may  follow  later.  The  same 
paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  says 
that  the  military  operations  have  re- 
established the  just  authority  of  this 
country.  I  hope  to  show  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  some  of  those  operations  and 
losses  of  life  have  happened  in  countries 
where  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of 
just  authority  on  the  part  of  England. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  per- 
haps inform  your  Lordships  whether  all 
the  military  operations  in  Perak  and  also 
in  Sunghi  TJjone,  which  is  more  than 
100  miles  away  irom  Perak,  and  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Birch's 
death,  were  undertaken  by  their  instruc- 
tions or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Colonial 
Governor  ?  The  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
shows  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1838,  Earl  Gran- 
ville on  the  10th  of  September,  1869, 
and  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1871,  all  warned  the  Go- 
vernors of  Singapore  that  they  were  not 
to  enter  into  formal  negotiations  with 
Malay  Princes,  nor  to  extend  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
without  specific  instructions.  It  becomes, 


therefore,  equally  unaccountable  either 
that  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  should  have  ap- 

Jointed  Eesidents,  and  that  Sir  William 
ervois  should  have  assumed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perak  by  officials  of  his  own 
without  instructions,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  have  reversed  the  policy 
laid  down  by  his  Predecessors,  and 
by  the  Indian  Government,  without 
either  informing  Parliament  of  his  in- 
tentions, or  taking  proper  precautions  to 
carry  out  his  measures  without  the  loss 
of  valuable  lives.  I  must  ask  your 
Lordships  to  go  back  a  little  to  the 
causes  of  the  recent  events.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  a  former  occasion  (May 
19,  1874)  informed  your  Lordships  that 
the  pirates  in  the  tin  mines  of  Larut 
had  rendered  British  intervention  neces- 
sary— but  a  dispatch  of  Sir  Henry  Ord 
of  July  24,  1873  (No.  13  of  the  Blue 
Book),  re-establishes  the  truth  that  the 
Chinese  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Larut  all  proceeded  from  Singapore  and 
Penang,  and  drew  supplies  and  munitions 
from,  Penane  without  restriction.  A  de- 
spatch of  me  Earl  of  Kimberley  of 
December  22,  1873,  to  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  says — 

*'  I  feel  the  same  difficulty  as  Sir  Henry  Ord 
in  understanding  how  these  factions  can  have 
been  supplied  m)m  Penang  with  junks,  boats, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  unknown  to 
the  authorities  of  that  settlement.  Such  a  state 
of  things  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I 
request  that  you  will  impress  upon  the  Lieu- 
tenant OtovemoT  that  I  expect  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance to  be  exercised  to  prevent  Penang  from 
being  used  as  the  base  of  operations  for  carrying 
on  an  armed  conflict  within  a  neighbouring 
friendly  State. 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  from  what  Sir  Henry  Ord 
names,  "  want  of  due  vigilance."  That 
the  pirates  mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  and  who  have 
been  the  pretext  for  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's 
intervention  in  January,  1874,  originated 
in  Penang  and  not  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. I  must  now  refer  to  No.  14  of  the 
Blue  Book :  a  despatch  of  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  of  September  20,  1873,  to 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  which  desires  him 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
each  State,  on  the  measures  he  would 
recommend,  and  on  the  advisability  of 
appointing  a  British  officer  to  reside  in 
any  of  the  States;  this  despatch  con- 
cludes— 
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"  Such  an  appointment  could  of  course  only 
be  made  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Native  Go- 
vernment, and  the  expenses  connected  with  it 
would  have  to  he  defrayed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Staraits  Settlements." 

Well,  instead  of  reporting  as  lie  was  in- 
structed to  do,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  tnero 
motUf  makes  an  engagement  with  one  of 
the  claimants  to  the  Throne  of  Perak, 
and  with  certain  Chiefs,  which  was  made 
reluctantly,  for  the  appointment  of  Resi- 
dents in  Perak  and  Larut,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000  each,  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the 
revenues  of  Perak,  although  in  his  de- 
spatch of  January  26,  1874,  No.  39,  he 
says — **This  charge  would  be  gladly 
borne  by  the  Straits'  Government."  In 
this  despatch,  Paragraph  39,  and  in  an- 
other of  the  same  date,  No.  40,  he 
admits  that  be  has  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions. These  despatches  were  answered 
by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1874,  No.  43,  and 
the  hesitating  language  of  this  despatch 
contrasted  with  the  decided  language  of 
the  noble  Earl's  Predecessors.  This  de- 
spatch said — 

'*As  far  as  your  explanations  enable  me  to 
judge,  I  am  disposed  to  hope,  that  without  unduly 
compromising  Her  Maje^y's  Government  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  States,  your  proceedings 
may  have  the  effect  of  allaying  disorders  and 
promoting  peaceful  trade.  I  have  formed  no 
opinion  as  to  the  salaries  which  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Resident  and  Assistant  Resident, 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  determine 
to  sanction  these  appointments." 

In  this  despatch  the  noble  Earl  feared 
that  a  resident  might  perhaps  compro- 
mise Her  Majesty's  Government,  does  he 
now  not  fear  annexation?  The  next  do- 
cument in  the  Blue  Book  is  an  address 
to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
from  the  Straits  Association.  This  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  noble  Earl  having 
departed  from  the  instructions  given  by 
his  Predecessor  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley), 
and  saddling  Perak  with  £4,000  a-year 
for  remedying  the  effects  of  the  want  of 
due  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Penang 
Government.  I  will  now  ask  leave  to 
remind  your  Lordships  of  what  took 
place  in  this  House  when  I  called  your 
Lordships'  attention  on  the  19th  May, 
1874,  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke.  I  pointed  out  then  that 
these  arrangements  must  lead  to  the 
conquest  of.Perak,  and  that  the  Straits 
Press  was  asking  for  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  Malay  Peninsula,  and  entreated 
Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  sanc- 
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tion  these  arrangements,  and  in  any  case 
to  appoint  respectable  men,  and  not  to 
allow  these  officers  to  be  called  Eesi- 
dents,  a  designation,  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  conquest,  and  acqui- 
sition of  territory.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  declined  to  make  any 
reply,  such  as  might  have  discountenan- 
ced all  desire  for  conquest,  neither  did  he 
allow  your  Lordships  and  the  country  to 
know  what  wasbeing  prepared  underhand 
and  in  secret.  But  he  told  your  Lordships 
that  the  Malay  Peninsula  was  "the  fairest 
portion  of  the  earth."  He  again  used 
the  same  expression,  and  said  the  Fiji 
Islands  were  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
earth,  when  he  invited  your  Lordships 
to  consider  the  acquisition  of  those 
Islands.  Doubtless  in  that  midnight 
complaint  poured  into  the  ears  of  Jeze- 
bel, Ahab  also  described  Naboth's  vine- 
yard as  "  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
earth ; "  and  the  tactics  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Naboth's  vineyard  have  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula also ;  for  as  men  of  Belial  were  set 
up  to  bear  false  witness  against  Naboth, 
so  also  men  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere 
have  set  themselves  up  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  the  Malays,  and  to  accuse 
them  of  being  pirates.  I  need  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  proof  that  the  ac- 
cusation of  piracy  madd  against  these 
States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  un- 
founded ;  that  matter  has  been  amply 
and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  a  letter 
from  Sir  Benson  Maxwell,  well  known 
to  be  a  person  of  weight  and  experience 
in  those  countries,  published  in  The 
Morning  Post  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  of 
February.  I  have  also  here  the  letter 
of  a  Mr.  Bain,  who  navigated  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  for  1 1  years,  between 
the  years  1847  and  1864,  and  he  never 
heard  of  any  piracy,  nor  saw  there  any 
suspicious  craft;  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  lawyer  m  Penang  showing  that 
the  so-called  Chinese  piracy  of  Larut 
originated  in  Penang.  The  noble  Earl 
will  remember  that  I  repeatedly,  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  pointed  out 
to  him  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
officials  proposed  to  be  appointed  as  Re- 
sidents, and.  that  such  appointments 
must  lead  to  a  disaster.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  others  in  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  in  the 
Blue  Book  (No.  44),  which  was  sent  to 
the  Colonial  Office  by  the  Straits  Asso- 
ciation : — 
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"The  Buooess  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  expe- 
riment, howeyer,  will  depend  materially  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  Resident  who  is  to 
represent  British  power  and  to  exercise  British 
influence.  If  he  is  liked  and  respected  by  the 
Malays,  he  will  lead  them  easily,  as  the  Brookes 
have  done  in  Borneo.  But  to  be  liked  and  re- 
spected he  must  understand  them,  their  lan- 
guage, character,  and  habits  ;  he  must  be 
patient,  cool,  and  firm,  and  he  must  be  sober, 
truthful,  and  incorn^>tibIe." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  portrait  is 
drawn  firom  life  of  what  a  Eesident 
should  or  should  not  be.  If  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  should  dis- 
sent from  my  assertion  that  unfit  men 
were  appointed  as  Besidents,  I  shcdl  be 
obliged  to  ask  him  to  lay  before  your 
Lordships  the  late  Mr.  Aitchison's 
letter,  and  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject  between  the  noble  Earl  and  my- 
self at  the  end  of  1874  and  beginning 
of  1875.  The  noble  Earl  will,  however, 
hardly  attempt  to  deny  it,  or  else  how 
could  he  account  for  not  having  confirmed 
these  appointments  made  by  the  Straits 
authorities  ?  When  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
proposed  an  arrangement  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Perak  in  January,  1874,  he  estab- 
lished Baja  Abdullah  as  Sultan  of 
Perak,  instead  of  Eaja  Ismail,  who  had 
been  elected  Sultan  three  years  before, 
and  who  had  been  recognized  as  Sultan 
by  former  authorities  of  the  Straits,  and 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  He 
did  this,  notwithstanding  that  he  knew 
that  Eaja  Abdullah  was  addicted  to 
opium,  and  from  passages  in  Mr.  Irving's 
Beport,  it  is  pretty  clecur  that  he  was 
selected  because  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  be  a  more  pliable  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Straits  Government.  It 
was  alleged  later  by  Sir  William  Jervois 
that  the  Besidents  did  not  succeed  in 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointea,  though  Qaptain  Speedy  appears 
to  have  done  a  great  deal  at  Larut,  at 
least  by  his  own  account.  Now,  I  would 
ask  the  noble  Earl  whether  he  gave 
these  Besidents  any  instructions  as  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  or 
whether  he  left  them  to  find  them  out 
by  the  light  of  nature?  I  have  been 
lately  reminded  that  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
when  addressing  some  students  at  Ad- 
discombe  before  they  proceeded  to  India, 
told  them  that  they  would  each  repre- 
sent this  country  in  India — that  no  civil 
officer  there  can  have  any  private  life. 
Did  the  noble  Earl  address  any  such 


advice  to  his  Besidents.  I  would  say  a 
few  words  about  these  Besidents.  Captain 
Speedy  was  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  any  of  the  others,  for 
he  had  few  besides  Chinese  to  adminis- 
ter, and  he  came  to  Larut  not  as  a 
nominee  of  the  Straits  Government,  but 
as  one  who  had  entered  the  service  of 
the  Mantri  of  Larut.  These  Besidents 
it  was  supposed  wero  to  inculcate  lessons 
of  order  and  economy  in  finance,  but 
the  Besident  in  Larut  at  once  erects  a 
residency  worthy  of  a  colonial  Governor. 
7%^  Penang  Oatette  speaks  of  its  '^  noble 
proportions"  and  centre  room  70  feet 
in  lenethw  He  then  provides  himself 
with  a  bodyguard  of  Chinese,  dressed  in 
blue  satin  tunics  and  red  circular  hats, 
and  he  appears  to  have  no  fewer  than 
17  elephants  at  his  disposal  for  a  picnic 
for  his  Penang  friends.  In  his  Beport 
he  invariably  speaks  as  though  he  were 
the  Buler  of  the  country,  instead  of  the 
adviser  of  the  Buler.  He  mentions 
having  circulated  the  copper  coin  of  the 
Straits,  and  having  foroidden  the  coin 
of  the  country  to  be  received  in  the 
Larut  Treasury.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  coin  of  the  country  fell  into 
disuse ;  and  he  says  that,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  copper  coin,  only  97  cents  in- 
stead of  100  can  be  obtained  for  the 
dollar  in  the  Larut  bazaars.  He  then 
reports  that  he  established  a  Court  in 
which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  he  always 
follows  the  Inoian  Penal  Code.  Now, 
the  late  Mr.  Htudus  Pritchard,  in  com- 
menting on  that  Code,  says  that  its  au- 
thors appear  to  have  thought  that  he 
who  invented  a  new  crime  conferred 
a  benefit  on  the  human  race.  Mr. 
Speedy  did  not,  however,  usually  ad- 
minister this  complicated  code  himself ; 
it  was  administered  by  a  late  clerk  in 
some  trading  firm  in  the  Straits.  During 
the  year  1874,  770  persons  were  tried 
by  this  Court.  Now,  though  Larut  has 
been  represented  as  full  of  truculent 
pirates,  there  was  only  one  trial  for  at- 
tempt to  murder;  186  were  tried  for 
assaults,  97  for  unlawful  assembly,  an 
offence  more  consistent  with  a  depart- 
ment in  a  state  of  siege  under  a  French 
Prefect,  than  with  a  Malay  State  and  a 
British  Besident ;  and  1 1  were  tried  for 
breach  of  conservancy :  I  do  not  know 
what  offence  that  is,  unless  it  be  the 
new  crime  Mr.  Pritchard  said  the  authors 
of  the  code  wished  to  invent.  Of  the 
administration  of  the  Perak  Beaidency 
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I  will  say  nothing  on  account  of  its  un- 
fortunate termination  ;  but  as  sometliing 
has  been  said  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  defence  of  it 
irom  the  noble  Earl.  Then  a  Mr. 
Davidson  was  appointed  Besident  in 
Salangore ;  it  was  knbwn  that  he  had 
advanced  large  sums  to  Tunku  Dhya 
Uddin,  and  this  was  an  obvious  objection 
to  his  appointment,  yet  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  excuses  this  appointment  by 
stating  that  he  had  transferred  his  claims 
to  Messrs.  Guthrie — a  transfer  which, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Blue  Book,  is 
palpably  colourable.  No  reply  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  this  dispatch  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  appears  in  the  Correspondence. 
Sir  William  Jervois  then  by  proclama- 
tion, and  acting  without  instructions 
from  home,  as  he  stated  to  his  Legis- 
lative Council,  altered  the  arrangement 
made  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  vested 
the  government  of  Perak  in  his  own 
officers.  He  professed  to  do  this  on  the 
authority  of  Sultan  Abdullah,  the  man 
whom  the  Straits  Government  had  set 
up  instead  of  the  Sultan  who  had  been 
reigning  for  three  years.  A  man  whom 
Sir  William  Jervois  knew  to  be  incapa- 
citated by  opium,  and  who,  even  had  he 
been  the  lawful  ruler  of  Perak  could 
have  no  authority  or  power  to  transfer 
the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  to  fo- 
reigners. This  usurpation  by  Sir  William 
Jervois,  carried  out  so  indiscreetly  by 
Mr.  Birch,  would  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  attack  on  that  officer. 
The  speech  of  Her  Majesty  mentions  re- 
presentations to  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  lamentable  out- 
rage in  Yunnan.  Why  was  no  similar  in- 
quiry made  into  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Birch's  death  ?  Was  it  because  China 
was  stronger  than  this  Malay  State? 
Will  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of 
State  say  whether  or  not  Mr.  Birch  had 
caused  one  or  more  Malay  Chiefs  to  be 
flogged,  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
burned  down  people's  houses,  as  reported 
by  a  Times  Correspondent,  and  done  acts 
which  were  tyrannical  in  one  who  was 
not  a  Ruler,  but  only  an  adviser  of  the 
Buler  ?  If  the  consent  of  Raja  Abdullah 
to  Sir  William  Jervois's  assumption  of 
the  Government  of  Perak  gives  a  sem- 
blance of  authority  to  the  Straits  Go- 
vernment in  Perak,  that  cannot  be  al- 
leged in  another  oountiy  where  no  such 
transfer  of  the  ruling  power  took  place. 
Yet  Sir  WiUiam  Jervois,  when  he  had 
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obtained  troops,  invaded  Sunghi  TJjong, 
a  country  separated  from  Perak  by  the 
State  of  Salangore.  As  Sunghi  Ujong 
is  not  in  all  the  maps,  the  case  will  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  the 
Malay  Peninsula  to  Italy.  Perak  corre- 
sponds to  Tuscany,  Salangore  to  the 
States  of  the  Church,  Malacca  and 
Johore  to  Naples,  and  Sunghi  Ujong 
would  correspond  to  Benevento  or  some 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
interior,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tl^e 
Appenines — so  that  it  is  separated  from 
Perak  by  Salangore,  or  the  States  of 
the  Church.  A  battle  was  fought  in 
Sunghi  Ujong,  in  which  eight  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  were  killed.  So  little 
was  it  believed  in  this  country  that  a 
general  invasion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
was  being  carried  on  that  The  Times  fell 
into  natural  mistake  of  describing  this 
action  as  having  occurred  in  Perak.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  intervention  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  was  dictated  by  a 
desire  for  civilization  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Malays.  Here  is  one  of  the  results 
of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  policy  as  de- 
scribed by  The  Straits  Times — 

*' Great  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
amongst  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  cattle  captured  in 
Sri  Menantibj  the  troops.  They  were  afterwards 
sold  by  pubhc  auction  in  Sunghi  Ujong,  and 
although  only  realizing  a  wretched  average  of 
7  doUfo^  a-pioce,  the  total  simi  amounted  to 
nearly  1,600  dollars,  and  this  sum  has  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Sunghi  Ujong  trea- 
sury, to  cover  part  of  the  expense  of  Uie  expedi- 
tion." 

I  prefer  not  to  use  any  words  of  my  own 
to  describe  the  acts  of  the  Straits  autho- 
rities and  their  troops  in  Sunghi  Ujong, 
lest  some  should  think  them  excessive 
and  others  inadequate.  I  will  therefore 
pUu^e  before  your  Lordships  the  com- 
ments of  two  of  the  principal  newspapers 
of  Singapore.  The  Straits  Times  of 
January  8  says — 

"  We  must  confess  that  in  reading  our  special 
correspondent's  description  of   the   march  of 

Colonel  Clay's  column  in  Sunghi  Ujong 

it  rather  jars  on  one's  feelings  to  read  that  Cap- 
tain de  Fontaine  and  his  Arabs  brought  up  tlie 
rear  with  orders  to  bum  and  destroy  everything 
as  they  advanced,  which  order  they  carried  out 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner." 

27ie  Straits  Ohserver^  of  January  4, 
says — 

"  We  do  not  know  what  our  French,  German « 
or  American  fellow-colonists  may  think,  but 
Englishmen  must  feel  very  small  when  they 
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read  in  yesterday's  Straits  Timet  the  accounts 
so  unctuously  given  of  the  ^roceedin^  of  the 
British  force  now  operating  in  Sunghi  Ujong. 
Mind,  we  have  invaded  the  country  without  cause. 
We  have  not  a  murdered  officer  to  avenge,  as  in 
Perak,  nor  have  we  any  treaty,  convention, 
pact,  or  agreement  of  any  kind  to  justify  our 
placing  our  foot  on  their  soil  against  the  in- 
hahitants*  wish,  nor  have  these  people  done 
more  than  defend  their  country  against  invaders, 
who  will  assuredly  rue  the  day  they  did  so  as 
■oon  as  the  news  reaches  England/' 

When  the  Colonial  Press  expresses  itself 
m  this  manner,  it  fully  exonerates  me 
from    any  charge    of   precipitation    in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
such   proceedings,   and  to  the  way  in 
which  they  have  imperilled  the  fair  fame 
of  England.     Your  Lordships  will  have 
observed  that  a  force  of  Arabs  are  men- 
tioned,   who    made    a   blackened    line 
through  what  has  been  called  the  "fairest 
portion  of  the  earth."     I  believe  these 
men  were  collected  from  various  nation- 
alities :  certainly  no  Arab  among  them 
would    be  received  by  his  respectable 
fellow-countrymen.     Their  leader  is  a 
Canadian  Frenchman,  with  traditions  of 
Huron  and  IroquAis  warfare.     Should 
not  this  remind  the  noble  Earl  of  Lord 
Chatham's  protest  against  such  warfare 
and  such  allies?    A  little  before  this 
time  a   notification  was  made   by  the 
Colonial  Office  that  no  measures  were  to 
be  taken  for  the  annexation  of  any  part 
of   the   Malay   Peninsula.     This  order 
from  the  Colonial  Office  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  effect,  or  to  have  been 
attended  to.    Is  it  possible  that  when 
this  telegraphic  order  was  sent  out  the 
telegraphic  cable  did  not  work,  for  at 
one  time  an  interruption  took  place? 
But    how    is    it    that    although    the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Birch  has  been  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  operations 
are   still   continued  and  more  villages 
are  burned?     Is  it  intended  to  drive 
out  all  the  Malays  from  Perak  to  make 
way  for  Chinese  immigrants  ?    Does  the 
Colonial  Office  propose  to  establish  a 
Chinese  colony  in  Perak,   and  has  it 
counted  the  cost  of  maintaining  troops 
in  Perak,  without  which  the  Chinese 
faction    fights    will    continue?      The 
Malay  population  was  formerlv  looked 
to  as  a  counterpoise  against  tne  enor- 
mous   Chinese    immigration    into    the 
Straits  Settlements.    The  Malays  never 
gave   us  any  trouble.      That  element 
of  safety   is    now    removed,    and   the 
strength  of  the  Chinese  will  be  greatly 


increased.    Then  there  is  the  incident 
of  the  burning  by  a  young  Civil  officer 
of  the  house  and  property  of  a  China- 
man, who  had  given  information  about 
Mr.  Birch,  but  had  not  saved  his  life. 
Can  the  noble  Earl  say  whether  he  has 
inquired  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  that 
disfi^raceful  act,  and  how  he  has  dealt 
with  an  official  capable  of  such  conduct ; 
and  will  he  inform  the  House  whether 
he  has  yet  ordered  compensation  to  the 
Chinaman  for  the  loss  of  his  property  ? 
Will  the  noble  Earl  inform  your  Lord- 
ships how  much  his  policy  has  already 
cost  the  country  in  lives  and  expenditure, 
and  whether  as  many   lives  have  not 
been  lost  as  in  the  Ashantee  Expedition? 
How  many  officers  and  men  have  died 
of  jungle  fever  or  cholera  besides  those 
that  have  been  reported  ?    To  conclude, 
will  Her  Majesty's  Government  justify 
the  bloodshed  which  has  taken  place, 
and  state  whether  they  or  the  officials  in 
the  Straits  are  directing  the  measures 
which  have  involved  this  country  in  a 
course  for  which  it  was  entirely  unpre- 
pared, of  invasion    and   conquest.     I 
would  suggest  that  the  best  way  out 
of  these  embarrassments  would  be  to 
re-instate  Sultan  Ismail,  the  dejure^  and 
till  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's   intervention 
the  de  facto  Euler  of  Perak.     To  convert 
the  Residents  into  Consuls,  respectable 
men  depending  on  the  Foreign  Office, 
like  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  Siam,  or 
under  the  Indian  Office,  if  the  Foreign 
Office  will  not  have  them,  and  to  purge  the 
administration  of  the  Straits.     On  a  for- 
mer occasion  I  pointed  out  the  disorga- 
nized state  of  tne  Government  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  as  a  reason  for  not 
undertaking  further  responsibility  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.   Since  that  time  there 
has  been  little  improvement,  and  at  this 
time  the  number  of  "  unconfirmed"  offi- 
cials and  acting  appointments,  are  the 
subject    of   general   complaint   in  the 
Straits,  and  in  the  Colonial  Press.    I 
then    mentioned    that   the    system    of 
'*  virements"  or  transfer  of  unexpended 
balances,  as  the  noble  Earl  then  named 
it,  or  of  spending  money  for  a  purpose 
different  from  that  for  which  it  had  been 
voted  had  become  general  in  the  Straits 
Gk)vemment;  I  should  fear  that  this  bad 
example  has  affected  the    noble   Earl 
himself,  since  he  has  eked  out  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fiji  revenue  bv  transfer- 
ring an  unexpended  Judge  of  Penang  to 
Fiji.   I  gather  j&om  the  newspapers  that 
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out  of  four  Judges  belonging  to  the  | 
Straits,  only  one  is  at  his  post.  Perhaps 
the  noble  Earl  follows  the  maxim, 
^^  Inter  Artna  silent  legea^  But  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Singapore  do  not  agree  with 
it,  and  gave  to  the  Governor  this  protest 
for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"  Legislative  Council,  Singapore, 

"Oct.  29th,  1876. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  non-officials  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, respectfully  protest  against  the  decision 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
conveyed  by  a  despatch,  dated  6th  August  last, 
to  charge  the  Colony  with  the  half  salary  of  the 
Judge  of  Penang  during  his  absence  connected 
with,  or  whilst  engaged  in,  the  duties  of  Acting 
Chief  Justice  of  Fiji.  And  we  furthermore 
protest  against  any  portion  of  his  salary,  whilst 
so  employed,  being  charged  to  the  revenues  of 
this  Uolony;  because,  iSf  it  is  considered  that, 
without  injur}'  to  the  interest  of  Penang,  one  of 
its  Judges  may  be  granted  an  extension  of  leave 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  special  service 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, it  is  only  just  and  fair  that  the  Colony 
should  be  relieved  of  all  expense  connected 
therewith,  because  it  is  alienating  the  revenue 
for  Imperial  or  other  purposes  with  which  this 
Colony  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,-and  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  prejudicial  to  its  interests. 

"  (Signed) 

"  H.  A.  K.  Whabipoa,  J.  Shelford, 
Thomas  Scott,  R.  Little,  R.  B. 
Bead. 

"  Singapore,  29th  Oct.,  1876." 

Last  Saturday's  newspapers  announced 
that  Mr.  Whampoa  had  received  a  de- 
coration of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael, 
at  the  noble  Earl's  recommendation. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  will  inform  your 
Lordships  why  he  has  not  also  rewarded 
the  other  four  sturdy  and  independent 
defenders  of  financial  order,  especially 
Mr.  Bead,  who  has  long  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-colonists. 

Moved  That  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  further 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Malay 
Peninsula. — {Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.) 

The  Eael  of  OAENAEVON  said, 
their  Lordships  would  hardly  expect 
him  to  follow  step  by  step  the  extremely 
discursive,  not  to  say  rambling,  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord.  Two  hours,  he 
thought,  would  scarcely  suffice  to  follow 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  multitudinous 
.  points  he  had  brought  before  their  Lord- 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 


ships,  if  anything  like  a  clear  explana- 
tion was  to  be  given  on  those  points. 
There  were,  however,  some  points  on 
which  he  felt  bound  at  once  to  state  the 
facts — and thisnot because  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  attacked,  but  because 
the  charges  brought    forward  by  the 
noble  Lord  bore  imfairly  and  imjustly 
against  persons  who  were  absent  from 
this  country.     He  must  protest  against 
the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord. 
When  the  noble  Lord  mentioned  to  hiy 
his  intention  to  bring  this  question  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament,  he  told  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  Government  had 
every  desire  that  it  should  be  brought 
before  Parliament ;  but  that  the  Papers 
were  not  yet  complete,  owing  to  one 
despatch,   which  Sir  William    Jervois 
considered  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  case,  not  yet  being  among 
them,  and  the  Government  thought  that 
in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned  the 
case  ought  not  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  till  the  Papers  were  com- 
plete.   Notwithstanding  that,  the  noble 
Liord  had  thought  fit  to  proceed  in  a 
business  which  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible rightly  to  understand  without 
the  Papers.   The  noble  Lord  had  spared 
no  one  in  his  sweeping  censure — ^he  had 
used  very  strong  language  indeed  as 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
as  against  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
late  transactions  in  Malaya,  including 
by  implication  the  noble  Earl  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  intimated  that  since  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary  received  the  Seals  of 
office  there  had  been  a  great  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  as  re- 
garded the  Malay  Peninsula.     It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  noble  Lord  had 
given  any  kind  of  proof  in  support  of 
that  assertion ;  but  not  one  tittle  of  evi- 
dence had  he  brought  forward  to  support 
his  statements.  No  doubt,  from  the  first 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  an  universal 
and   indiscriminate    prophet    of    evil. 
When  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  came 
into  office  he  stated  in  a  despatch  that 
he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  mdke  any 
change  in  that  policy,  but  approvlid  the 

Srovisional    appointment  of  the  !Besi- 
ents.     He  thought  the  circumstawB 
which  had  subsequently  occurred  showdi 
he  had  acted  with  caution.    The  Papers,  >^ 
which  he  hoped  to  lay  on  the  Table    v 
before  many  days  had  elapsed,  would        n 
show  how  the  case  with  respect  to  thoso  ^ 
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Besidents  really  stood,  and  wlien  the 
noble  Lord  had  read  them  he  would  be 
likely  to  find  good  reason  why  he  should 
modify  the  opinion  he  had  expressed 
that  evening.  If  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
had  been  simply  an  attack  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  he  should  have 
left  it  unanswered — at  least,  until  the 
Papers  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table ; 
but  the  noble  Lord  went  further,  and 
imputed  blame  of  the  severest  kind  to 
,the  officers  who  were  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  disturbances — persons 
who  had  done  no  more  than  their  duty, 
and  had  done  it,  he  believed,  with  great 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  could 
not  justify  himself  if  he  were  to  sit  in 
that  House  and  hear  the  statements  of 
the  noble  Lord  with  reference  to  those 
officers  and  allow  them  to  go  uncontra- 
dicted. A  very  wise  and  wholesome 
rule  prevailed  in  their  Lordships'  House 
that  when  any  Member  of  it  intended 
to  bring  a  charge  against  the  conduct  of 
another  Member  he  should  give  notice 
of  that  intention  to  the  person  con- 
cernod 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  not 
brought  charges  against  the  personal 
character  of  the  officers. 

The  Eael  of  CARNARVON  said, 
the  noble  Lord,  in  the  remarks  he  had 
made,  had  put  forth  to  the  whole  world 
that  our  officers  had  sanctioned  a  system 
of  violence,  cruelty,  and  devastation 
which  if  true  would  have  been  highly 
censurable.  If  such  charges  were  to  be 
brought  against  any  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  the  rule  to  which  he 
had  referred  required  that  notice  should 
be  g^ven  him  beforehand.  If  that  was 
only  fair  in  the  case  of  men  who  could 
attend  in  their  places  and  on  the  instant 
reply  to  the  charges  made  against  them, 
how  much  stronger  was  the  necessity  for 
notice  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  at 
distant  stations  ?  But  though  notice  had 
not  been  given  to  those  officers,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  happened  to  have  at 
hand  some  documents  from  which  he 
could  quote  extracts  to  meet  the  charges 
of  violence,  cruelty,  and  devastation  so 
lavishly  scattered  by  the  noble  Lord.  In 
the  Papers  which  he  would  lay  before 
their  Lordships  within  a  week  or  two 
were  passages  from  Instructions  written 
by  Sir  William  Jervois  and  by  the 
principal  officers  engaeed  in  the  opera- 
lions  to  which  he  now  oegged  to  cau  the 


attention  of  their  Lordships.  On  the 
22nd  of  November  Sir  William  Jervois 
wrote — 

"  There  is,  however,  one  broad  principle  which 
I  should  desire  to  g^ide  you  as  far  as  possible, 
and  which  I  wish  you  to  impress,  not  only  upon 
the  officers  in  command  of  the  forces,  but  upon 
the  officers  commanding  any  expedition — viz., 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  punishment  of 
the  innocent  along  with  those  engaged  in  armed 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  Perak.  I  am 
aware  that  under  present  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  ;  but,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  our  own 
forces,  I  desire  that  all  places  shall  be  treated 
as  friendly  until  there  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, and  that  punishment  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  confin^  to  places  where  resistance 
is  made." 

On  the  7th  of  December  Major  General 
Oolbome,  commanding,  issued  these  In- 
structions— 

'*  The  Major-General  commanding  desires  that 
in  camp  and  on  the  march  all  officers  will  give 
particular  attention  to  the  prevention  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  property  of  any  kind  except  by 
order  and  by  regular  payment.  The  setting  fire 
to  or  destructwn  of  property,  except  under 
orders  from  competent  authority,  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. It  is  important  that  all  natives  of  the 
country  and  others  (with  the  exception  of  those 
in  arms  and  opposing  the  advance  of  the  troops) 
are  to  be  held  as  friendly,  and  to  be  treated  with 
consideration,  and  encouraged  to  bring  in  sup- 
plies for  the  use  of  the  troops." 

General  Boss,  the  next  in  command 
wrote — 

"  Captain  Young  moved  his  party  in  a  similar 
manner  up  the  right  bank  to  a  village  of  the 
same  name.  His  orders  were  to  collect  any  arms, 
but  not  to  destroy  or  injure  houses  or  property, 
as  the  inhabitants  have  been  well  disposed.*' 

From  the  next  extract  he  had  to  read  it 
would  be  seen  that  General  Oolbome 
felt  it  necessary  to  order  fire  to  be  opened 
and  loss  to  be  inflicted  on  a  particular 
place;  but  he  expressed  a  regret  for 
having  to  do  so,  and  alleged  that  it  was 
necessary.     He  wrote — 

"  I  have  instructed  Major  Amiel  to  open  fire 
on  this  place,  and  to  inflict  such  loss  as  he  may 
be  able  to  ;  also  to  land  and  destroy  houses  and 
property  in  the  vicinity,  iluch  as  this  necessity 
may  be  regretted,  I  see  no  other  means  of  endea- 
vouring at  once  to  stop  the  commencement  of  a 
practice  which,  if  allowed  to  extend,  might  be 
followed  up  by  disastrous  results.  A  detach- 
ment of  50  men,  3rd  Buffi!,  and  50  Goorkhas 
arrived  here  vesterday  under  command  of  Colonel 
Storey.  It  is  my  intention  to  desire  Brigadier- 
Qeneral  Boss,  C.B,  to  send  an  additional  100 
men  of  the  3rd  Buffs  to  Blanja,  so  that  I  may  bo 
enabled  to  send  a  detachment  to  occupy  Bhota 
or  the  neighbourhood." 

He  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  eveiy  one  of  tho 
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officers,  whether  superior  or  subordinate, 
constantly  followed  out  the  line  of  general 
instructions  laid  down  by  Sir  William 
Jervois  and  the  General  in  command — 
namely,  to  avoid  destruction  of  property 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  so.  So  far 
as  he  could  see,  there  had  been  no  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property,  and  certainly 
no  wanton  destruction  of  life,  on  our 
part.  He  could  see  no  traces  of  any- 
thing which  justly  deserved  the  name  of 
excess.  It  was  impossible  that  war 
could  be  conducted  without  many  things 
occurring,  which  everybody  ought  to 
regret ;  but  when  the  officers  engaged 
in  the  Malay  operations  were  found  lay- 
ing down  instructions  which  strictly 
forbad  destruction  of  property,  and  en- 
forcing respect  towards  the  Hves  and 
possessions  of  the  well-disposed  Natives, 
he  thought  it  hard,  cruel,  and  monstrous 
that  any  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House  should  make  such  charges  against 
those  officers  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
brought  forward  on  no  better  foundation 
than  scraps  from  the  local  papers.  He 
should  not  go  into  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
actions ;  but  their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  the  disturbances  arose  with 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Birch,  who  was  at 
the  time  acting  as  Eesident.  Troops 
were  sent  to  the  spot,  and  the  distur- 
bances in  Perak  were  being  brought  to 
an  end,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  fight 
between  two  Chinese  factions,  it  became 
necessary  to  order  two  detachments  of 
troops  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace.  At  the  time  of  these 
occurrences,  a  further  disturbance  arose 
on  the  frontier.  A  pass  was  seized  and 
stockaded,  and  at  that  pass  a  concentra- 
tion of  Malays  was  effected.  No  doubt 
that  was  a  most  serious  moment.  Had 
the  authorities  shown  any  vacillation 
or  irresolution,  the  disturbances  might 
have  extended  so  widely  that  they  would 
have  become  a  general  war.  Our  troops 
were  re-inforced,  and  the  stockade  was 
carried  in  a  most  gallant  manner.  It  was 
found  that  the  chiefs  of  the  villages  were 
in  the  stockade  at  the  time  the  success- 
ful attack  was  made  upon  it.  Until  the 
Papers  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  it  would  be  impossible  satis- 
factorily to  discuss  the  policy  of  our  ac- 
tion in  the  Malay  Peninsula  either  past 
or  future ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  say  that 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  us  in  that 
Peninsula  during  the  last  few  months 

I%$  JSarl  of  Carnarvon 


had  been  the  means  of  saving  this 
country  from  one  of  those  little,  but 
costly,  wars  with  which  we  were  too 
familiar.  Had  the  Government  hesi- 
tated or  vacillated  instead  of  acting  as 
they  had  done  with  vigour  and  energy, 
the  war  would  have  spread  from  one 
end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other.  The 
murder  of  Mr.  Birch  had  taken  the  Go- 
vernment by  surprise,  and  it  had  been 
followed  immediately  by  a  considerable 
local  disturbance  wluch,  for  the  moment, 
placed  our  people  there  in  a  onost  critical 
position.  There  were  but  few  troops  on 
the  spot,  and,  to  increase  the  difficulty, 
the  telegraphic  communication  at  this 
important  moment  was  imperfect.  For- 
tunately, however,  troops  were  obtained 
from  Hongkong  and  from  India,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  3, 000  men 
were  collected  there ;  and  it  was  to  that 
rapid  concentration  of  our  troops  at  the 
point  of  danger  that  our  final  success 
was  due.  Had  the  number  of  men 
brought  together  been  fewer,  or  had  they 
been  assembled  more  slowly,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  most  disas- 
trous. The  noble  Lord  had  found  no 
word  of  praise  for  the  military  and 
naval  officers  and  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Expedition ;  but  in  his  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon's)  judgment  both  the 
sailors  and  the  soldiers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it  on  this  occasion,  as  they 
always  did,  had  shown  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry, they  had  performed  the  most  ar- 
duous duties,  and  had  surmounted  the 
most  formidable  difficulties ;  and,  in  short, 
both  services  had  shown  those  qualities 
which  always  distinguished  them,  and 
upon  which  the  country  could  invariably 
rely  with  the  most  absolute  certainty.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  claim  credit  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  this  matter; 
but  he  might  venture  to  express  his  opi- 
nion that  they  deserved  some  amount  of 
credit  for  the  fact  that  they  were  alive 
to  the  danger  and  that  they  concentrated 
their  forces  in  time.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago,  while  India  was  under  the 
control  of  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  Government  the  noble  Lord  looked 
back  upon  with  so  much  regret,  that  a 
similar  disturbance  occurred  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country.  It  being  met  in  a 
somewhat  feeble  and  vacillating  man- 
ner, our  troops  were  routed  and  two  of 
our  guns  were  taken.  It  being  necessary 
that  the  ignominy  we  had  sustained 
should  be  wiped  out,  more    energetic 
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steps  were  ultimately  taken ;  but  it  was 
only  afber  a  12  months'  severe  fighting 
that  the  campaign  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  If  any  further 
proof  were  required  of  the  fatal  effect 
which  delay  and  vacillation  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  war  entailed,  we  had  only 
to  look  at  the  result  of  Dutch  operations 
in  Sumatra,  where  for  the  last  two  years 
that  nation,  in  the  same  country,  against 
the  same  race,  and  imder  ahnost  the 
same  conditions,  had  been  wasting  life 
and  treasure  imsuccessfully,  just  because 
they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  in 
the  first  instance  to  send  out  a  force 
of  sufficient  strength  to  accomplish  their 
object.  He  must  further  point  out  that, 
much  as  he  regretted  the  necessity  for 
sending  out  this  Expedition,  it  had  in 
one  respect  been  eminently  useful ;  be- 
cause not  only  had  we  succeeded  in 
bringing  three  of  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Birch  to  trial,  but  indirectly  we  had 
shown  such  nations  as  Burmah  and 
China  that  English  justice  would  pursue 
its  object  imder  all  difficulties,  and  had 
given  them  to  understand  how  great  a 
flower  we  were  in  the  East.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  asserted  that  while  our  military 
measures  had  been  well  and  efficiently 
carried  out,  the  greatest  moderation  and 
forbearance  had  been  exhibited ;  and  he 
expressed  a  strong  hope  that  before  any 
long  time  had  elapsed  all  enmities  in  the 
Peninsula  would  be  composed,  that 
fitting  punishment  would  be  infiicted 
upon  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Birch,  and 
that  order  and  peace  would  be  restored 
in  what  might  be  well  termed  one  of  the 

fairest  parts  of  the  world.     

Thb  Karl  of  KIMBERLET  said,  he 
entirely  concurred  with  the  noble  Earl 
in  the  view  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  this  subject  satisfactory  imtil  the 
whole  of  the  Papers  relating  to  it  were 
upon  the  Table.  He  had  no  desire  to 
disclaim  any  responsibility  that  properly 
belonged  to  him ;  and  was  ready  to  admit 
that  although  he  had  not  actually  sanc- 
tioned the  act  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  in 
appointing  a  Eesident  in  the  Peninsula, 
still  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  step  promised  well;  and  in  fair- 
ness to  that  gentleman  he  must  observe 
that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing any  official  opinion  on  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, not  to  express  a  more  decided  opi- 
nion on  that  matter  imtil  he  had  seen 
the  Papers  relating  to  the  subject.  But 


upon  another  point  adverted  to  by  the 
noble  Earl — namely,  the  conduct  of  our 
naval  and  military  forces  engaged  in  the 
Expedition — there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever for  delaying  to  express  our  opinion, 
heartily  and  frankly.  The  despatches 
of  the  commanding  officers  had  been 
laid  before  the  public  both  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  newspapers,  and, 
whatever  might  be  our  opinion  upon  the 
general  policy  of  the  Expedition,  every 
one  must  feel  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  operations  were  carried  out  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  all  concerned  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  pain 
that  he  had  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley) 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  con- 
duct of  both  our  naval  and  our  military 
forces  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  they 
had  promptly  and  courageously  dis- 
charged their  duty  under  circumstances 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  by  no 
means  to  be  underrated.  As  regarded 
alleged  acts  of  inhumanity  committed  by 
our  men,  he  felt  bound  to  accept  fully 
the  denial  of  the  accuracy  of  those  im- 
putations which  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  Earl,  and  he  should  be  surprised 
and  bitterly  disappointed  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  there  was  the  slightest 
foundation  for  them.  No  doubt  many 
things  were  done  in  a  state  of  war  which 
afterwards  caused  regret ;  but  after  all 
it  must  be  remembered  that  war  was  war, 
and  it  must  be  expected  that  some  things 
would  occur  which  would  occasion  pain- 
ful reflections.  But  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  that  the  conduct  of  our  naval 
and  military  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  this  Expedition  would  be  found  to 
deserve  the  approbation  of  that  House. 
LoKD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  in  reply,  that  he  complained  of  the 
noble  Earl's  putting  words  into  his 
mouth  to  obtain  cheers  from  his  Friends. 
He  had  said  nothing  of  Her  Majesty's 
troops ;  he  had  spoken  of  an  Arab  force, 
and  M.  Fontaine  was  not  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army  ZtJtf.  The  noble  Earl  had 
given  no  answer  as  to  what  these  forces 
were  doing  in  Sunghi  Ujong.  As  he 
(Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  was  not  a 
military  man,  he  had  not  given  any 
opinion  of  the  military  operations  from 
a  military  point  of  view. 

On  Question,  resolved  in  the  negative, 

UouBe  adjotimed  at  half-past  Six 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock, 
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on  the  subject,  but  for  those  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  question. 

Sib  NATHANIEL  E0TH8CHILD : 
Sir,  I  hope  the.  House  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  personal  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  &el  it  my  duty  to  declare  that  I 
am  not  a  partner  in  the  house  of  which 
my  father  is  the  head,  either  in  London 
or  Paris.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
House  will  accept  that  statement  from 
me ;  but,  if  it  is  nec^sary,  I  am  autho- 
rized by  my  father  to  say  that  the  deed 
of  partnership  of  the  firm  of  Rothschild, 
both  in  London  and  on  the  Continent, 
can  be  inspected  by  any  one  whom  this 
House  may  choose  to  appoint. 


MINTTTES.]  —  Select   Committbb  —  Parlia- 

mentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  appointed. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee — Civil  Sekvicb 

Estimates  —  Class    II.  —  Resolutions    [Feb- 
ruary 26]  reported. 
Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Exchequer 

Bonds  (£4,080,000)  ♦  [89]  ;  Consolidated  Fund 

(£4,080.000)  ♦. 
Second  Reading — deferred  to  Select  Committee — 

Manchester  Post  Office  ♦,  [72] ;  Epping  Forest* 

[66]. 
Committee — Report — 3Iarriages     (Saint    James, 

Buxton)  ♦  [79]. 
Third  Reading — Drainage  and  Improvement  of 

Land  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  *  [71],  and 

passed. 


PRIVILEGE— 22  GEO.  IH.  c.  46— THE 

MESSRS.  ROTHSCHILD. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  or  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  the  proposed  payment  to  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  one  of  which  firm  being  also 
a  Member  of  this  House,  of  a  commis- 
sion of  2J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Purchase,  brings  the 
said  Member  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  22  Geo.  3,  c.  45 ;  and,  if  so, 
what  action  the  Government  propose  to 
take  on  the  subject  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  this  Question  ought 
to  be  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  I  may  say  further,  that 
on  referring  to  the  statute  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  mentioned,  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ^  ought  even  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
I  read  in  that  statute  that  which  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  question  neither  for 
the  Government  nor  for  the  Law  Officers, 
but  one  for  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Law.  It  says  that  any  Member  of  this 
House  offending  under  the  circumstances 
referred  to  shaU  forfeit  the  sum  of  £500 
for  every  day  on  which  he  sits  or  votes 
in  this  House  to  any  person  who  shall 
sue  for  the  same  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
Courts  at  Westminster.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  appears  to  be  open  to 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  sue 
for  that  penalty,  I  think  it  is  not  for 
the  Government  or  for  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  to  give  any  information 


RAILWAYS— THE  PASSENGER  DUTY. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  the  North  London  Railway  upon 
the  two  points;  first,  of  stoppage  of 
trains  at  every  station ;  and,  secondly, 
the  charge  on  third  class  return  tickets, 
will  lead  him  to  make  any  modification 
or  re-adjustment  in  the  mode  of  asses- 
sing the  Passenger  Duty  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  understood 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  duties  were  to  be  levied  on  passen- 
gers, and  not  only  confirmed  the  view 
which  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  always 
contended  for,  but  carried  it  somewhat 
further.  It  was  the  intention  of  that 
Board  to  adhere  to  that  which  they  had 
always  maintained  was  the  proper  mode 
of  assessing  passenger  duty ;  but  they 
would  not  attempt  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  part  of  the  judgment  which 
seemed  to  carry  their  claim  further  than 
they  had  previously  applied  it. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOT- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  Session  for  amend- 
ing the  Law  relating  to  Agricultural 
Holdings  in  Scotland  f 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  that  a  Bill  on  the  subject  had  been 
prepared,  aiid  he  was  authorized  to  state 
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that  it  wotild  be  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  an  early  day  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Oounoil. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  (IRELAND)--VACCINE 
LYMPH.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  he  will 
consider  the  desirability  of  placing  the 
Cow  Pock  Institution  under  the  control 
of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board, 
and  of  increasing  the  grant  to  such  in- 
stitution so  as  to  enable  vaccine  lymph 
to  be  supplied  gratuitously  in  Ireland  as 
it  is  in  England? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  believed  that  the  institu- 
tion referred  to  was  a  private  one,  and, 
he  therefore  could  not  say  how  far  it 
was  possible  to  put  it  under  the  control 
of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board ; 
but  if  the  grant  should  be  increased  in 
order  to  enable  vaccine  lymph  to  be 
suppKed  gratuitously  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  the  administration  of  such  in- 
creased grant  should  be  under  the 
control  of  that  Department,  and  he  was 
now  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  a 
view  to  effect  that  object. 

AKMY— ACCOMMODATION  FOR 
SOLDIERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  M'ARTHTJE 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
If  it  be  true,  as  reported,  that  in  Fort 
Gomer,  Gosport,  there  are  in  No.  3 
Eoom  three  men,  three  women,  and 
nine  children ;  in  No.  4  Boom,  two  men, 
three  women,  and  nine  children ;  in  No. 
1 4  Boom,  three  men,  three  women,  and 
nine  children;  in  No.  15  Boom,  three 
men,  three  women,  and  eight  children ; 
and  that  in  none  of  the  rooms  referred 
to  are  there  partitions,  screens,  or  cur- 
tains ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  are 
similar  instances  of  over-crowdinff  also 
in  Fort  Grange ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy  such  over- 
crowding? 

Mr.  GATHOBNE  HABDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  in  respect  to  Fort  Gomer  the 
statement  in  the  Question  was  correct, 
except  as  to  the  number  of  children, 
whion  was  smaller.  The  rooms  were 
large  rooms,  and  at  night  curtains 
were  put  up,  thoueh  they  were  not 
kept  up  during  the  day,  because,  being 
casemates,  they  would   obstruct  both 


the  ventilation  and  the  light  in  the 
day  time.  Unfortunately,  those  forts 
were  not  near  a  place  where  lodgings 
could  be  procured,  and  the  men  sub- 
mitted to  inconvenience  rather  than  be 
separated  by  a  distance  of  two  miles 
firom  their  work,  their  comrades,  and 
the  reading  rooms.  In  the  case  of  Fort 
Grange,  there  were  two  families  in  those 
rooms  which  were  built  for  14  men,  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  cubic  space  was  con- 
cerned, there,  as  also  at  Fort  Gomer, 
there  was  ample  space  for  the  inmates. 
He  would  endeavour  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  but  the  matter  was  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  because  there  was  not 
barrack  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. However,  every  provision 
would  be  made  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  de- 
cency and  order. 

COAL  MINES  —  USE  OF  BLASTING 
POWDER.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  has  yet  had  the  opinions  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines  laid  before  him  on 
the  use  of  blasting  powder  in  fiery  mines ; 
and,  if  he  has  had  such  Beport,  if  he 
will  lay  the  same  upon  the  Table,  with 
the  Beport  on  the  Swaith  Mine  Ex- 
plosions ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CBOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  received  the  opinions 
alluded  to,  together  with  the  Keport, 
and  both  would  be  laid  on  the  Table. 


EGYPT— GENERAL  FADEIEFF. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  H.  DBUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  report  that  General  Fadeieff,  an 
officer  of  the  Bussian  Staff,  is  about 
to  be  appointed  Minister  of  War  in 
~      ►t? 

Tr.  BOUBKE  :  From  the  reports 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  appears 
that  General  Fadeieff,  at  the  request  of 
the  Khedive  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bussian  Government,  has  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  be  employed  in  the  re-orffaniza- 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  Army.  No  con- 
firmation of  tms  supposition  has  been 
received  as  yet.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  intention  of  appointing  him 
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Minister  of  War,  that  post  being  now 
held,  and  its  duties  efficiently  performed, 
by  bis  Highness  Hussein  I'tisha,  the 
Khedive's  second  son. 


AKMY—SALE    OF    COMMISSIONS— THE 
ROYAL  WARRANT  OF  1870. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  EGEETON  LEIGH  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  intention  of  altering 
the  Eoyal  Warrant  of  the  29th  Decem- 
ber 1 870,  by  "which  six  weeks  must  elapse 
after  an  Officer  has  made  application  to 
sell  his  Conunission  before  such  permis- 
sion is  granted,  he  being  possibly  very 
ill  or  in  a  dying  state ;  if  he  would  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  such  permission 
cannot  be  granted  in  consequence  of  the 
expense,  and  how  it  should  cost  the 
country  one  million  sterling  if  such  per- 
mission were  granted  to  an  officer  apply- 
ing to  sell  at  once ;  and  if  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament be  requisite  to  cancel  the  Clause 
mentioned,  why  it  should  not  be  brought 
in? 

Mb.  GATHOKNE  HAEDY:  There 
is  no  intention  of  altering  the  Eoyal 
Warrant  referred  to.  I  appear  to  have 
been  misunderstood  in  what  I  have  said 
on  this  subject  with  respect  to  the  amount 
involved.  What  I  said  or  meant  to  say 
was  that  the  change  proposed  would  se- 
riously reduce  the  saving  of  £1,100,000 
taken  credit  for  in  the  original  Estimate. 
Officers  remain  in  precisely  the  same  po- 
sition in  this  respect  as  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  Purchase,  and  I  cannot  xmdertake 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  it,  however 
much  I  may  feel  for  surviving  relations 
in  certain  cases. 


FIJI  ISLANDS— THE  EPIDEMIC. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINNAIED  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admirjdty,  Whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Eeport 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  was  held 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  lamentable  introduction 
of  measles  into  Fiji  by  Her  Majesty's 
ship  "Dido?" 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said  that  no 
Court  of  Inquiry  had  been  held  with  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  measles  into 
Fiji,  but  there  were  some  Papers  on  the 
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subject,  including  a  report  of  the  captain 
of  the  BidOf  which  he  would  lay  upon 
the  Table. 

MERCHANT    SHIPPINa    ACT  — THE 
"  STRATHCLYDE."— QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  HAMILTON  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  any  official  inquiry  will  be  held 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
Dover  Harbour  authorities,  as  reported, 
not  rendering  timely  assistance  to  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  steam-ship 
"  Stramdyde,"  whereby  lives  were  lost 
which  might,  it  appears,  have  otherwise 
been  saved  ? 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY:  The 
Coroner's  jury  having  found  a  verdict  of 
'' Manslaughter"  against  the  master  of 
the  Franconiay  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  sinking  of  the  Strathclyde  until 
they  know  the  issue  of  any  proceedings 
which  may  be  consequent  on  that  ver- 
dict. Nor  can  they  order  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Dover 
Harbour  authorities  except  as  a  part  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  casualty.  The  Dover 
Board  are,  however,  making  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  we 
master  of  the  Palmerston,  the  harbour 
tug. 

MERCHANT    SHIPPING   ACTS— GRAIN- 
LADEN  VESSELS.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  KENEALY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he  will 
have  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  return  of  the  number  of 
British  vessels  laden  with  grain  in  bulk 
which  have  been  totally  lost,  with  their 
crews,  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY :  I  find 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  what  grain  ships 
are  loaded  in  bulk  which  are  afloat ;  I 
should  therefore  despair  of  finding  what 
grain  ships  loaded  in  bulk  have  gone  to 
ihe  bottom  during  the  last  20  years.  K 
a  Eetum  were  asked  of  the  number  of 
grain  ships,  however  loeided,  which  have 
been  lost  during  half  that  period — that 
is,  since  The  Wreck  Register  began — ^it 
might  be  meide  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense;  but  what  end 
would  be  served  r  No  one  disputes  that 
a  grain  cargo  is  a  very  dangerous  one, 
and  the  Government  are  using  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  check  its  mode  of  stowage 
under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Act, 
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CRIMINAL   LAW— THE  CONVICT   ED- 
WARD O'MEAGHER  CONDON. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  PARNELL  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther the  GK>yemment  have  any  informa- 
tion as  to  an  instmction  by  the  House  of 
Eepresentatiyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  their  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  conviction  of  Edward  O'Meagher 
Condon,  an  American  citizen;  and  to 
report  whether  the  United  States  should 
interfere  by  a  remand  for  his  release  or 
an  appeal  to  British  clemency ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Government  will  lay  before  the 
House  information  as  to  the  charge  upon 
which  Condon  was  convicted,  lus  sen- 
tence, and  present  place  of  imprisonment? 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  On  the  28th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1874,  a  Petition  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Banning,  Member 
from  Ohio,  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
Edward  O'Meagher  Condon,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  April  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives  was  passed  requesting 
the  President  to  cause  a  representation 
to  be  made  to  Her  Majesty's  (Jovem- 
ment  favouring  the  release  of  the  con- 
vict. That  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Eolations, 
where  it  remained  until  the  2nd  of 
March,  1876.  On  that  day  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  brought  it  before 
the  Senate,  and  asked  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  it. 
That  request  was  agreed  to,  and  the  re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  was  thus 
disposed  of.  A  telegram  has  appeared 
in  the  papers  within  the  last  few  days 
announcing  that  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  have  lately  passed  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  that  passed  in  1874,  but 
no  official  information  has  reached  us  on, 
the  subject. 

Mr.  rARNELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther Edward  O'Meagher  Condon,  an 
American  citizen,  is  now  a  prisoner  in 
Spike  Island  Convict  Prison ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  has  been  handcufPed  or 
chained  in  his  cell  during  any  portion  of 
his  imprisonment ;  and,  if  so,  how  often, 
and  for  how  long  a  period,  and  for  what 
reasons  such  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  The  hon. 
Member  must  have  been  misled  by  in- 

TO  L.  CCXXVn.    [raiBD  sebies.] 


formation  he  has  received.  The  prisoner 
named  is  not  in  Spike  Ldand  Convict 
Prison  and  never  has  been  there.  He 
has  never  been  handcuffed  and  has  never 
been  chained. 

PARLIAMENT— POSTPONEMENT  OF 
ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

BESOLimON. 

Ordered^  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be 
postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion relating  to  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
'*  Vanguard." — {Mr,  Disraeli.) 

LOSS    OF    H.M.S.    ** VANGUARD." 
MOTION  FOB  A    PAPEB. 

Me.  GOSCHEN,  on  rising- 

"To  call  attention  to  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
Yangiiard  and  the  proceedings  taken  subsequent 
thereto  ;  and  to  move  for  a  Copy  of  further 
Correspondence  relating  thereto." 

said,  that  a  very  few  words  would,  he 
trusted,  be  enough  to  justify  the  course 
which  he  took.  As  he  had  said  be- 
fore, he  should  have  preferred  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should 
have  himself  delivered  a  statement  upon 
the  subject  in  the  first  instance,  as 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  possible 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  case 
to  have  ^ven  a  clearer  and  more  con- 
secutive history  of  the  transaction ;  but 
when  asked  to  adopt  that  course,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  cheery  pugnacity  that  he  would  give 
him  (Mr.  Goschen)  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  House  in  the 
matter.  But  what  it  was  desirable  to 
know  was,  not  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
not  the  opinion  of  outsiders — that  had 
already  been  sufficiently  expressed — 
but  the  views  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  himself  with  reference 
to  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  and  the 
many  questions  so  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  Navy  which  were  in- 
volved in  that  disaster.  All  they  knew 
so  far  of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done,  was  contained  in  a  Minute 
which  scarcely  covered  a  page.  All 
they  knew  of  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  thought  upon  the  subject  was 
derived  from  a  gay  and  festive  speech 
he  had  made  at  a  civic  feast,  in  which 
he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  ram- 
ming powers  of  the  Iron  Duke,  It  would 
not,  however,  do  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  assume  such  an  air  of  com- 
placency, as  if  he  had  no  story  to  tell 
unless  he   were   challenged  upon  the 
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point.  It  was  not  lie  (Mr.  GkMsohen)  who 
arraigned  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
had  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  he  (Mr.  Qoschen)  had 
brought  forward  his  Motion  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Service  and  the  interests  of 
justice  in  order  that  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter  might  be  elicited.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  followed  a  different  course. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  frame  a 
Motion  for  which  everyone  could  have 
voted  who  on  different  groimds  objected 
to  the  celebrated  Minute.  There  had 
been  few  documents  of  so  short  a  cha- 
racter to  which  more  objections  had 
been  taken.  He  would  state  some  of 
them  historically  rather  than  contro- 
versially. Some  objected  to  the  Minute 
because  it  superseded  without  reason 
assigned,  and  curtly  enough,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court-martial.  Others 
objected  to  it,  because  it  announced  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  while 
it  was  believed  that  a  complete  inquiry 
had  not  been  made.  Others  objected  to 
it  because  it  appeared  lenient  to  the 
Admiral  and  captains  and  severe  upon 
the  lieutenants.  Others  objected  to  the 
Minute,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  business,  because, 
while  the  Court-martial  had  sat  only 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
Vanguardy  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  Iron  Duke  had  not  yet  been  dealt 
with.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
to  frame  a  Motion,  and  if  he  had  sub- 
mitted one — that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  the  Admiralty  Minute  had  failed 
to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and 
was  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  there 
would  have  been  a  very  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  it,  and  as  he  was  at  present 
advised  it  would  have  received  imani- 
mous  support  out-of-doors.  He  said  as 
at  present  advised,  because  he  felt  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
had  not  yet  been  heard,  and  until  he  had 
heard  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  put  a 
Notice  on  the  Paper  of  what  would  have 
been  a  speculative  attack;  and  hon. 
Members  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  not  have  been  able  to 
speak  with  that  frankness  and  that  im- 
partiality which  was  so  essential  to  the 
interest  of  the  Naval  Service,  and  he  had 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  simply  call 
attention  to  the  subject  so  as  to  have  a 
frank  and  impartial  discussion.  They 
were  there  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman now ;  and  he  hoped  he  had,  in 
dealing  with  this  matter,  pursued  a 

Mr,  GoBchen 


course  which  would  commend  itself  to 
the  House.  How  deeply  the  country 
had  been  stirred  on  this  question  was 
well  known,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  impression  which  this 
disaster  had  made  on  the  Naval  pro- 
fession; and  he  knew  that  the  words 
which  would  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  subject  would  be  dealt  with  in  that 
House  would  be  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  personal  anxiety  by 
every  member  of  the  whole  Naval  Ser- 
vice. Let  him  state  how  the  accident 
happened.  The  Fanguard  belonged  to 
what  was  called  the  Beserve  Squadron, 
which  was  on  its  annual  cruise,  exer- 
cising the  Coastguard  men  for  a  month 
at  sea.  At  least  that  was  the  purpose ; 
he  should  have  to  call  attention  to  how 
that  was  fulfilled  by-and-by.  The  fleet 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Tarleton.  It  left  Kingstown  at  10.30 
on  the  1st  of  September.  The  Aehilhs 
parted  company  almost  at  once,  and  the 
remaining  ships  proceeded  in  single  line, 
the  Warrior — the  flagship— being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Hector  \  then  came  the 
Vanguard^  commanded  by  Captain  Daw- 
kins,  and  the  Iron  Dide,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hickley.  The  speed  ordered  by 
the  Admiral  was  33  revolutions,  intended 
to  give  a  speed  of  about  seven  knots. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  past  12  when  the 
Admiral  gave  orders  to  change  the  for- 
mation. The  squadron  was  to  be  formed 
in  columns  of  division  in  line  ahead.  To 
put  it  more  popularly,  the  two  stemmost 
ships  were  to  take  up  positions  parallel 
with  the  Warrior  and  Hector  instead  of 
following  astom,  and  to  effect  this  object 
the  Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke  turned  off 
at  right  angles  from  the  other  line. 
They  proceeded  four  cables  length — 
that  was,  800  yards  distance  —  and 
when  they  had  reached  that  distance 
they  had  again  to  turn  sharp  round 
to  the  right  and  place  themselves  abreast 
of  the  Warrior  and  Hector.  But  the 
Warrior  and  Hector  did  not  slacken 
speed,  and  as  the  Vanguard  and  Iron 
Bukey  in  order  to  get  abreast  the  War^ 
rior  and  Hector ^  had  to  perform  a  greater 
distance,  the  Vanguard  and  the  Iron 
Duke  dropped  astom.  The  Admiral  at 
the  time  was  standing  away.  A  little 
later,  about  12.30,  a  fog  descended  upon 
the  sliips.  At  12.26  a  signal-gun  had 
been  fired  by  the  Admiral,  but  it  was 
not  heard  by  the  ships  astern — in  fact. 
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the  Adniiral  had  lost  control  of  the 
two  ships.  About  the  same  time  the 
captains  of  the  two  ships,  the  Vanguard 
and  Iron  Duke,  left  the  deck,  and  the 
two  ships  were  in  charge  of  lieutenants. 
When  me  fog  came  on,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Iron  iuke,  fearing  to  steer  in  the 
wake  of  the  Vanguard,  gave  a  sheer  to 
port — that  was,  he  moved  a  little  out  of 
line  to  the  left,  in  order,  in  this  dense 
fog,  not  to  be  immediately  behind  the 
ship  in  front.  The  captain,  coming  on 
deck,  said — "You  have  done  wrong; 
jou  should  have  remained  behind ; " 
and  he  gave  an  order  to  turn  back 
again  to  the  right  and  get  into  po- 
sition. Meanwhile,  Captain  Dawkins 
had  also  come  on  deck,  and  he,  mis- 
construing the  orders  in  the  Signal 
Book,  directed  speed  to  be  reduced, 
making  such  signals  as  occurred  to  him 
— but  there  was  unfortunatelv  some  con- 
fusion on  this  point— to  the  ship  behind. 
The  ship  behind  did  not  answer  the 
signals,  and  why  ?  Steam  had  not  been 
put  on  to  the  steam  whistle  on  the  Iron 
Duke,  At  this  moment  Captain  Daw- 
kins  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  ship  in 
hont  of  the  Vanguard  in  the  fog,  and  he 
ordered  the  engines  to  be  stopped,  and 
gave  his  ship  a  sheer  to  the  len.  At  the 
same  time  the  captain  behind  him  was 
giving  his  ship  a  sheer  to  the  right.  The 
speed  of  the  ship  in  front  had  been  re- 
duced, the  speed  of  the  ship  behind  had 
been  increased,  and  the  two  ships  came 
into  collision  almost  at  right  angles,  the 
Iron  Duh  striking  the  Vanguard  a  de&dly 
blow.  That  was  the  case  as  simply  as 
he  could  put  it.  He  had  said  that  the 
squadron  were  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  Coastguard,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  which  was  introduced  in  1869 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  who 
had  made  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Coastguard,  eliminating  the 
civilian  element  and  creating  a  force 
of  4,000  picked  men.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that,  in  order  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark  in  modem  ships  and 
modem  guns,  half  of  the  Coastguard 
should  be  taken  to  sea  every  year 
for  a  cruise,  and  these  men  had  been 
reported  on  by  many  Admirals,  who 
declared  that  they  formed  the  finest 
material  for  manning  their  ships.  Cap- 
tain Dawkins  had  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  upon  that  day  he  was  short  of  his 
complement  and  had  a  young  crew ;  but 
bow  about  the  Coastguard  men  ?    They 


had  all  been  landed  before  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  Vanguard  was  at  sea  with 
her  depot  crew  alone.  She  was  under- 
manned, because  she  had  been  retained 
on  the  cruise  after  the  object  for  which 
she  had  been  placed  on  itr— the  training 
of  the  Coastguard  men — ^had  been  at- 
tained. The  ships,  he  might  add,  on 
board  which  the  Coastguard  were  em- 
barked for  sea  were  iron-clads,  and  there 
were  various  reasons  why  that  class  of 
ship  was  employed  in  that  service.  Those 
iron-clads  were  stationed  round  the  coast 
as  administrative  centres,  and,  being 
stationary  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
they  had  small  crews,  because  it  was 
deemed  undesirable  to  lock  up  in  sta- 
tionary ships  a  larger  number  of  men 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  For  the 
same  reason  no  midshipman  and  no  sub- 
lieutenants were  on  board  them,  and  the 
work  which  should  be  done  by  those  offi- 
cers was  done  by  warrant  officers  of  expe- 
rience. The  ships,  besides  being  adminis- 
trative centres,  took  crews  of  Coastguard 
men  to  sea  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and 
lastly,  while  they  constituted  a  very 
powerful  Beserve  of  iron-clads,  available 
at  a  moment's  notice  for  going  into 
action,  if  required,  by  simply  increasing 
their  crews.  They  were,  in  short,  most 
valuable  ships,  forming,  as  they  did,  a 
sort  of  Reserve  Channel  Squadron.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  forgive  him  for 
so  long  a  digression,  but  he  thought  he 
was  in  reality  lightening  the  task  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  by  entering  into  those  par- 
ticulars. He  next  came  to  the  question 
how  it  was  that  Admiral  Tarleton  was 
in  command  of  the  Squadron.  When  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract  acceded  to  office  the  Coastguard 
Beserve  was  a  separate  establislmient, 
and  formed  a  small  Board  of  Admiralty, 
with  a  Controller  and  17  clerks,  which 
carried  on  an  elaborate  correspondence 
across  the  street  with  the  office  at 
Whitehall,  the  post  of  Controller  being 
held  by  Admiral  Tarleton.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract  abolished  that  office  and  17 
clerks,  and  took  the  management  of  the 
Coastguard  Reserves  into  the  Admiralty 
and  put  it  under  a  Naval  Lord,  ar- 
ranging for  their  inspection  by  placing 
them  under  the  Admirals  at  Sheemess, 
Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  so  that  they 
should  be  under  active  naval  inspection. 
The  present  Government  had,  however, 
reversed  that  plan,  and  they  had  re* 
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stored  in  a  different  form  and  on  some- 
what different  conditions  tlie  Controller- 
ship  of  the  Coastguard,  and  the  officer 
now  occupying  that  position  was  called 
Admiral  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Beserves.  The  result  had  been,  that 
choice  was  made  for  the  position  of  an 
officer  of  administrative  ability  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  But,  owing  to 
that  arrangement,  they  so  hampered 
themselves  that  the  officer  so  selected  also 
became  the  officer  who  had  to  take  com- 
mand of  these  iron-clads  on  their  cruise. 
In  1 869  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  had  sent  to  sea  Admiral 
Sir  Cooper  Key,  an  experienced  officer, 
and  in  1870  Captain  Willes,  in  com- 
mand of  an  Admiralty  cruise  similar  to 
that  in  which  last  year  the  Vanguard 
was  lost.  Captain  Willes  had  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  Admiralty,  but  not 
one  of  so  important  a  character  as  that 
of  Controller  of  the  Coastguard.  The 
first  year  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  Captain  Willes  again 
took  command  of  the  Squadron  ;  but  in 
1872  he  had  occasion  to  reflect  who 
should  have  the  command,  and  he  would 
tell  the  House  frankly  he  had  a  feeling, 
which  might  now  be  almost  called  a  pre- 
sentiment, that  there  were  weighty  ob- 
jections to  placing  in  command  of  an 
active  Squadron  a  Colleague  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
had,  he  feared,  received  but  too  sharp 
an  illustration  from  what  had  occurred. 
In  saying  this  he  wished  to  guard  him- 
self against  being  misimderstood.  He 
most  warmly  repudiated  any  suggestion 
that  the  Naval  Colleagues  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  were  actuated  by  any  feeling 
of  partiality  in  the  opinion  which  they 
gave.  He  did  not  befieve  there  was  any 
such  feeling  among  the  Naval  Officers 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sulted. The  Board  was  the  Board  of  the 
righthon.  Gentleman,  but  it  was  anhonest 
Board  of  honest  sailors.  Out-of-doors, 
however,  the  suggestion  of  partiality 
had  not  been  absent ;  and  he  could  not 
help  regarding  it  as  a  misfortune  that  an 
officer  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Board  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Squadron,  because  it  was  most  desirable 
that  not  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
partiality  should  attach  to  such  Minutes 
as  that  to  which  he  was  about  to  call 
attention  in  the  public  mind.  Admiral 
Tarleton,  he  might  add,  but  for  peculiar 
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drcumstances,  would  have  retired  from 
the  Active  list  in  1872 ;  but  there  was 
in  that  year  a  vacancy  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  secure  as  his  ad- 
viser and  colleague  a  man  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Service,  of  great 
administrative  ability,  and  of  high  cha- 
racter. In  the  opinion  of  those  whom 
he  consulted  on  the  matter  there  was  no 
better  man  to  take  into  the  Admiralty 
at  the  time  than  Admiral  Tarleton,  who, 
although  service  afloat  was  always  more 
popular  with  naval  officers,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  imdertake  the  performance  of 
administrative  work.  There  was  the 
difficulty,  however,  on  joining  the  Board, 
in  his  case,  that  he  had  chosen  the  New 
Regulations — that  was  to  say,  he  would 
have  retired  afc  60  under  those  Eegula- 
tions — and  he  held  the  belief,  which  was 
shared  by  many  naval  officers,  that  he 
would  not  command  the  confidence 
and  authority  at  the  Admiralty  which 
were  desirable  if  he  were  there  in 
the  position  of  a  retired  Admiral.  He 
therefore  asked  to  be  allowed  the  op- 
tion of  going  back  to  the  Old  Regu- 
lations, so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  retire  before  the  age  of  65.  It  had 
been  said  that  he  sanctioned  Admiral 
Tarleton's  reverting  to  the  Old  Regula- 
tions after  he  heid  retired ;  but  that  was 
not  so,  for  he  heid  not  yet  reached  the 
age  for  retirement,  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  sanctioned  the  step.  But, 
Admiral  Tarleton  having  joined  the 
Board,  he  allowed  him  to  reverse  his 
option  for  administrative  purposes  alone, 
for  to  admit  of  his  doing  so  with  the 
view  of  giving  him  an  active  command 
would  have  been  against  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Regulations  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract.  But, 
be  that  as  it  might,  when  Admiral 
Tarleton  joined  the  Board  they  found 
him  a  wise  and  loyal  officer,  and  it  was 
but  right  that  he  should  state  frankly 
and  ftdly  that  when  he  (Mr.  Qt>schen) 
left  the  Admiralty  he  considered  Admiral 
Tarleton  his  personal  friend,  and  one 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
esteem.  He  had  now  stated  to  the 
House  the  nature  of  the  cruise  during 
which  the  Vanguard  was  lost,  and  how 
Admiral  Tarleton  came  to  be  in  com- 
mand. He  would  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  orders  which 
were  given,  because  they  showed  the 
spirit  imder  which  the  Squadron  went 
to  sea.  l^e  first  paragraph  stated 
that — 
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"  The  Squadron  was  to  proceed  to  sea  for  the 
purposes  of  exercise  and  evolution  both  under 
stetun  and  sail,  and  also  with  a  view  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  crews  in  regard  to  seamanship 
and  gunnery." 

But  looking  further  into  particulars  the 
House  would  see  that  their  orders  were 
that  starting  from  Berehayen,  the  Squa- 
dron was  to  sail  round  Ireland  to  Queens- 
town.  A  very  short  time  was  allowed 
for  the  ships  to  be  at  sea,  and  if  the 
House  examined  the  Papers  they  would 
see  that  there  were  gaps  of  three  or 
four  days,  during  which  the  Squadron 
was  to  stop  at  certain  places.  Up  to 
the  1st  of  September  the  Squadron  had 
a  very  fine  time  of  it  indeed.  The  ships 
were  not  very  much  at  sea ;  indeed  they 
were  scarcely  at  sea  at  all ;  they  left  one 
place  at  ni^ht  and  arrived  at  the  next 
place  on  me  following  morning;  and 
this  was  the  Squadron  which  was  to 
exercise  its  crews  in  "evolutions  both 
under  steam  and  sail."  He  had  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  state 
frankly  how  many  entire  days  they  had 
been  at  sea,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man answered — *  *  Seventeen  days  or  parts 
of  days,"  but  did  not  state  how  many 
entire  days  the  ships  had  been  at  sea. 
The  fact  was,  that  they  had  only  been 
at  sea  four  entire  days,  and  that  out  of 
those  four  days  they  spent  three  between 
Portland  and  Berehaven.  This  cruise, 
considering  the  immense  importance  of 
exercising  both  the  officers  and  men  in 
seamanship,  was  ill-advised  and  ill- 
arranged.  If  the  Squadron  had  been  a 
party  of  Cook's  tourists,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  go  round  Ireland  without 
being  at  sea  more  than  was  necessary, 
they  could  not  have  followed  a  course 
much  different  from  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Squadron.  What  were 
the  ships  about  during  those  important 
four  weeks  ?  They  spent  a  little  time 
at  Gal  way,  where  there  was  a  ball. 
They  were  at  Belfast  on  the  25th,  and 
stayed  there  till  the  28th.  At  Belfast 
there  was  a  lunch,  a  ball,  a  dinner,  and  a 
series  of  special  entertainments.  At 
Dublin  there  was  a  dance,  but  they  de- 
clined to  attend  a  ball,  because  they 
were  ''behind  time."  These  were  sig- 
nificant words.  What  was  done  then  in 
the  way  of  exercises  and  evolutions  in 
the  course  of  that  cruise  ?  During  the 
whole  of  that  cruise,  if  he  might  say 
80  without  being  thought  flippant,  the 
only  signals  g^ven  were  the  waving 
of  ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefs,   while 


the  only  evolutions  practised  were  the 
intricacies  of  quadrilles.  Why  did  the 
Squadron  go  to  Cork?  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  Admiralty  to  Admiral 
Tarleton  were  to  the  eflPect  that  it  ap- 
peared expedient  that  the  Squadron 
under  his  command  should  visit  Queens- 
town  in  the  first  week  in  September  for 
three  or  four  days  before  the  ships  pro- 
ceeded to  their  several  destinations,  and 
it  was  further  ordered  that  the  local  au- 
thorities at  Cork  should  be  informed  on 
this  subject.  But  what  had  this  to  do 
with  the  exercising  in  seamanship  and 
evolutions  of  the  Coastguardmen,  who 
only  had  an  opportunity  of  being  at  sea 
for  four  weeks  in  the  year  ?  What  was 
the  meaning  of  their  going  to  Cork? 
When  he  was  in  office  a  noble  Lord  who 
was  not  unconnected  with  the  present 
Government  and  who  had  property  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  put  some  pressure 
upon  him  in  order  that  the  Beserve  ships 
should  visit  the  North  of  Ireland.  He 
had  not  acceded  to  the  request,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  the  Gt)vemment 
had  sent  them  to  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  the  ships  stayed  there  a  long  time ; 
and  he  supposed  that  on  the  principle  of 
concurrent  endowment,  this  Squadron 
was  afterwards  to  go  to  Cork.  It  almost 
seemed  to  him  as  if  these  festive  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  cele- 
brate the  restoration  -of  the  Coastguard 
under  a  separate  naval  command.  But 
whatever  was  the  object  with  which 
the  Squadron  went  to  Cork  and  sailed 
round  Ireland  in  this  festive  and  tri- 
umphant way,  it  was  a  terrible*  com- 
ment upon  these  proceedings  that  be- 
fore they  had  made  the  whole  circuit  of 
Ireland  this  terrible  disaster  occurred, 
reminding  them  that  they  should  not 
tamper  with  these  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising the  officers  and  men.  It  was  be- 
cause he  felt  most  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  had  called  attention  to  it. 
He  felt,  and  he  believed  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice also  felt  strongly,  that  such  oppor- 
tunities should  never  be  neglected.  The 
orders  directed  that  on  leaving  Queens- 
town  the  Vanguard,  after  landing  the 
men  of  the  Southern  Division,  ^ould 
proceed  to  Lough  Foyle,  there  to  remain 
till  the  end  of  October,  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  Queenstown.  It  was  a  very 
curious  circumstance,  however,  that  the 
Vanguard  landed  no  men  whatever  at 
Queenstown,  but  that  she  landed  all  the 
men  at  Kingstown.  Why,  then,  did  she 
go  south  ?    She  had  a  depot  creWj  and 
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Admiral  Tarleton  said  in  justification  of 
the  course  he  took  in  regard  to  the 
handling  of  the  Squadron  that  ''the 
cruise  had  virtually  terminated."  He 
did  not  know  how  far  this  fact  of  the 
Fanguard  being  with  a  depot  crew  when 
manoeuvring  in  line  might  have  created 
difficulties  in  saving  the  ship.  She  ought 
to  have  had  a  complement  of  consider- 
ably more  than  600  men,  but  there  were 
only  360  men  on  board  when  she  went  on 
the  cruise  to  Queenstown ;  and  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  if  there  had  been  200 
more  men  on  board  one  day  than  the  next 
this  fact  was  not  likely  to  produce  dis- 
organization ?  Indeed,  Captain  Dawkins 
admitted  there  was  a  difficulty  in  launch- 
ing the  boats  and  manning  the  pumps 
because  the  crew  was  a  short  one.  An 
Admiral  of  considerable  experience  had 
told  him  (Mr.  Goschen)  that  he  would 
never  allow  a  ship  with  a  depot  crew  to 
manoeuvre  in  line  with  a  Squadron — 
more  especially  after  she  had  just  dis- 
charged about  200  of  her  crew.  His 
contention  was  that  the  Vanguard  was 
not  going  to  Queenstown  for  any  naval 
or  any  Imperial  purpose.  The  country 
would  indeed  be  sorry  if,  in  addition  to 
the  bitter  humiliation  it  experienced  at 
the  loss  of  a  ship  of  the  kind,  it  had  also 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ship  was  lost 
for  the  sake  of  their  going  with  four 
ships  to  show  at  Cork,  and  to  enable  the 
officers  to  attend  a  ball  which  was  to  be 
held  there  on  the  2nd  of  September.  He 
entirely  agreed  that  there  were  times 
when  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  should 
be  shown  to  the  population,  but  for  that 
purpose  the  Channel  Squadron  ought  to 
be  employed.  The  Beserve  Squadron 
had  such  a  short  time  allowed  them,  that 
great  responsibility  was  cast  upon  the 
Admiralty  if  the  cruise  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  best  way  for  training  the 
officers  and  men.  He  now  came  to  the 
circumstances  imder  which  the  Vanguard 
was  lost  on  the  fatal  1st  of  September. 
The  Iron  Duke  and  Vanguard  had  moved 
to  take  a  position  abreast  of  the  Admi- 
ral's flagship,  and  he  would  ask  if  warn- 
ing had  not  been  given  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  that  manoeuvre  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  to 
the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  col- 
lision. Lieutenant  Thompson,  of  the  Iron 
DukCf  had  described  them  very  graphi- 
cally. He  said,  the  evolution  having 
been  successfully  performed,  and  the 
flagship  not  reducing  her  speed,  the 
Iron  Duke  was  left  very  much  astern. 

Mr,  Goschen 


He  called  the  attention  of  Lieutenant 
Evans  to  the  fact,  and  said  that  he 
thought  50  revolutions  did  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient.  Lieutenant  Evans  then 
gave  the  order  to  go  at  the  rate  of  52, 
shouting  down  the  tube  to  lecum  what 
that  would  be.  Lieutenant  Thompson 
then  left  the  deck,  but  before  doing  so, 
he  gave  the  following  orders : — 

"Steer  S.  )  E.,  close  order;  columns  of  divi- 
sions in  line  ahead ;  on  no  account  get  astern ; 
look-out  men  are  on  the  top-gallant  forecastle, 
although  there  is  no  fog ;  hut  I  perceive  banks 
ahead,  which  will  in  slLI  probability  be  on  the 
ship  in  about  half  an  hour." 

The  deck  was  then  left  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Evans,  but  Lieutenant  Thompson 

**  remained  to  assist  the  signalman,  knowing 
the  fog-signals  are  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and 
expecting  an  evolutionar}*  signal  would  be  im- 
mediately made  by  the  flagship,  or  some  agonal 
relating  to  guns  during  a  fog." 

Thus  there  were  warnings  given  before 
the  collision.  Almost  at  the  moment  that 
this  officer  was  taking  these  precautions 
Captain  Dawkins  left  the  deck  of  the 
Vanguard,  and  Captain  Hickley  the  deck 
of  the  Iron  Duke,  and  a  grave  mistake  was 
committed,  a  mistake  which  had  been 
punished  by  the  Admiralty — the  mistake 
of  sheering  out  of  line.  There  had  been 
warning  as  regarded  the  fog,  but  not- 
withstanding that,  the  steam  was  not  put 
on  to  the  steam  whistle  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Iron 
Duke  was  not  able  to  make  a  signal  at 
the  critical  moment.  Why  was  this  not 
done  ?  Where  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Admiralty  upon  this  question  ?  It  was 
really  not  tried  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
result  of  the  omission  was  that  the 
Vanguard  did  not  know  when  the  Iron 
Duke  was  coming.  At  this  moment  the 
combination  of  circumstances  appeared  to 
have  been  exceedinglv  remarkable.  The 
captains  left  the  deck,  the  Admiral  was 
standing  away  from  his  own  signals,  and 
though  a  gun  was  flred  from  the  flag- 
ship, it  was  a  small  one.  Two  masses 
of  iron,  of  5,000  tons  each,  were  plough- 
ing through  the  water,  the  one  in  front 
reducing  speed  at  the  time  when  the 
ship  behind  was  increasing  speed.  Who 
was  in  charge  of  the  two  ships  ?  On 
board  the  Iron  Duke,  Lieutenant  Evans,  a 
lieutenant  of  three  years\standing,  about 
460th  on  the  list  of  Lieutenants ;  and  on 
board  the  Vanguard,  Lieutenant  Hathom, 
a  lieutenant  g£  one  year's  standing,  who 
was  600th  on  the  list.  Ther^  was  a 
million  of  money  in  these  two  ships; 
there  were  900  lives  on  board;  they 
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formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Britisli 
Navy ;  they  were  under  the  charge,  as 
he  had  said,  of  two  young  officers,  the 
one  460th,  and  the  other  600th  in  The 
Navy  List;  a  fog  was  coming  down; 
both  captains  were  off  the  deck ;  one 
then  returned  to  rummage  for  his  sig- 
nals which  were  not  ready ;  and  the  Ad- 
miral was  standing  merrily  away.  That 
was  a  picture  which  the  country  would 
not  care  to  see*  repeated.  Was  seaman- 
ship displayed  on  this  occasion?  He 
hoped  that  in  consequence  of  these  sad 
events  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  give  naval  officers  increased 
opportunities  of  studying  seamanship. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  decry 
science  for  the  sake  of  seamanship.  We 
wanted  both.  Scientific  structures  re- 
quired scientific  handling,  and  let  it  not 
be  said  that  their  naval  officers  studied 
too  much.  Sesunanship  and  science  both 
required  honour  at  our  hands.  Upon 
that  state  of  facts  what  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  martial  ?  The  coi^ 
martial  found  that  the  collision  was 
caused — 

**  1.  By  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  the 
Squadron  (of  which  these  vessels  fcnmed  a  part) 
was  proceeding  while  in  a  fog. 

**  2.  By  Captain  Dawkins,  when  leader  of  his 
division,  leaving  the  deck  of  his  ship  before  the 
evolution  which  was  being  performed  was 
completed,  especially  as  there  were  indications 
of  foggy  weather  at  the  time. 

**  3.  By  the  unnecessary  reduction  of  speed  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Vanguard  without  a  signal 
from  the  Vice  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
Squadron,  and  without  Her  Majesty's  ship  Van^ 
guard  making  the  proper  signal  to  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Iron  Luke. 

"  4.  By  the  increase  of  speed  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Ir&n  Duke  during  a  dense  fog,  the  speed 
being  already  high. 

"6.  By  Her  Majesty's  ship  Iron  Luke  im- 
properly sheering  out  of  line. 

'*  6.  By  the  want  of  any  fog  signal  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Iron  Duke.'* 

The  verdict  was  thought  a  strong  one, 

but  then  it  was  a  strong  Court.    The 

officers    composing    it    were    practical 

sailors  and  men  of  acknowledged  ability, 

and  their  verdict  commanded  confidence. 

He  turned  now  to  the  decision  of  the 

Admiralty.     After  reciting  the  finding 

of   the    court  martial,    the    Admiralty 

Minute  proceeded  as  follows ; — 

**  Their  Lordships  consider  that  the  first  cause 
assigned  by  the  Court  did  [not  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  disaster.  That  the  Vice  Admiral 
in  command  was,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  justified  in  continuing  the  rate  of 
speed  ordered  imtil  the  time  when  he  made  the 

mgnal  to  reduce  it Their  Lordships  arc 

of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  the   Vanguard  ia 
mainly  owing,  first,  to  the  redaction  of  the 


speed  of  the  ship,  and,  secondly,  to  the  inq)roper 
sheering  out  of  line  and  quitting  station  by  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Iron  Luke,  by  the  order  of  Lieu- 
tenant Evans,  officer  of  the  watch.  Their  Lord- 
ships attach  no  blame  to  Captain  Hicklev,  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Iron  Luke,  in  respect  of  the 
speed  of  his  ship  at  the  time  of  collision,  it  being 
his  duty  to  regain  his  station,  and  he  being  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Vanguard  was  maintaining  the  speed  at  which 
she  was  going  when  she  was  last  in  sight." 

This  decision  was  directly  contradictory 
to  the  decision  of  the  court  martial  on 
two  points — first,  as  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  Admiral  was  going,  and, 
secondly,  as  to  the  speed  at  which  Cap- 
tain Hickley  ought  to  have  gone.  The 
court  martial,  he  had  stated,  was  a 
strong  body;  how  about  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  who  gave  an  adverse  deci- 
sion ?  It  might  be  easy  for  him  to  follow 
the  course  which  was  frequently  taken 
when  he  was  in  office — namely,  to  speak 
of  the  Admiralty  as  a  kind  of  phantom 
Board  with  a  civilian  head,  and  no  doubt 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  have  con- 
trasted this  strong  court  martial,  with 
its  immense  authority  and  its  judi- 
cial powers,  with  that  phantom  Board 
with  its  civilian  head.  That,  however, 
would  not  be  fair  criticism,  and  he 
should  take  that  spectral  cloak  &om  off 
the  Admiralty  and  show  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  some  most  excellent  naval  offi- 
cers beneath.  When  he  had  charge  of 
the  Admiralty  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  post  of  First  Naval  Lord,  caused  by 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Sydney  Dacres. 
This  was  a  time  at  which  political  oppo- 
nents thought  it  consistent  with  their 
duty  and  me  public  interest  to  lower 
the  authority  or  the  Admiralty  as  far  as 
they  possibly  could.  He,  however,  was 
determined  to  raise  that  authority,  and 
accordingly  he  looked  for  the  best  man 
he  could  find,  and  his  choice  fell  on  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  the  First  Naval  Lord 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hunt), 
who  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
Minute  before  the  House.  At  one  time 
he  (Mr.  Goschen)  also  was  in  trouble, 
like  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  the 
Agincourt  ran  on  a  rock,  and  there  was 
a  court  martial,  which  was  followed  by 
a  Minute.  But  here,  unfortunately,  the 
parallel  ceased.  It  was  his  misfortune 
that,  as  the  result  of  his  Minute,  two 
Admirals  were  deprived  of  their  com- 
mands, while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  confine  his  severity  to  one  lieutenant. 
Well,  when  he  had  to  find  a  successor 
to  tho  Admiral   in   command   of  the 
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Channel  Squadron,  lie  took  a  man  who 
was  one  of  the  best  sailors  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  also  one  of  its  most  scientific 
officers  —  Eear- Admirjd  Hornby,  now 
the  Second  Nav«d  Lord  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  one  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Minute  before  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Third  Naval  Lord  was  Lord  Gilford, 
who  had  commanded  the  JSercules  for 
three  years  with  signal  success.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  feel  that 
he  had  done  justice  to  the  Advisers 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site; and  if  he  had  spoken  of  the 
strength  of  the  court  martial,  he  had 
also  spoken  of  the  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  professional 
opinion  of  those  Advisers.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers would  understand  that  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  speak  frankly  on 
this  subject,  if  even  it  was  in  praise  of 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty.  But, 
it  was  said  out-of-doors  that  naval  offi- 
cers became  too  official  when  they  joined 
the  Board,  and  that  officialism  might 
have  hampered  their  judgment.  He 
would  reply,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  the  moment  naval  offi- 
cers joined  the  AdmiraJiy  they  ceased 
to  have  the  confidence  of  their  brother 
officers  out-of-doors ;  though  in  that 
House  they  sometimes  found  that 
when  a  Gentleman  took  office  he  lost 
the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  re- 
presented before.  For  his  own  part, 
ne  did  not  believe  that  the  officers  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  partial, 
and  he  had  shown  that  they  had  strong 
sailor-like  qualities  for  deciding  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  He  had  now,  as  far 
as  any  evidence  of  his  own  could  do,  set 
up  for  the  rig;ht  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  the  authority  of  his 
Board ;  but  he  was  bound  nevertheless  to 
say  that  out-of-doors  nine  men  out  often, 
nay,  99  out  of  100,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  this  case  the  Admiralty 
had  made  a  deplorable  mistake.  The 
House  must  distinguish  between  the 
responsibility  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  that  of  his  Advisers.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  incur 
an  immense  responsibility  if  he  were  to 
throw  over  the  advice  of  his  professional 
Advisers ;  but  it  was  for  him  to  see  that 
that  advice  was  embodied  in  a  wise,  dis- 
creet, and  proper  shape.  If  he  (Mr. 
Goschen)  had  had  to  deal  with  the  case 
he  would  no  doubt  have  ultimately  fol- 
lowed the  advice   given  by  his  Naval 
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Advisers;  but  he  would  have  stared 
with  astonishment  when  first  told  that 
the  orders  given  to  the  Squadron  as  to 
speed  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  disaster. 
Then  he  would  have  asked  some  pertinent 
questions.  He  would  probably  have 
asked  Admiral  Hornby,  because  he  had 
most  recently  come  from  the  sea,  what 
was  his  own  practice  in  a  fog ;  did  he  ge- 
nerally go  fast  or  slow  ?  He  would  have 
replied  either  that  he  generally  went 
fast  or  that  he  generally  went  slow.  If 
he  had  said  he  had  gone  slow,  he  would 
have  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
Signal  Book ;  if  fast,  he  (Mr.  Goschen), 
as  the  Instructions  of  the  Admiralty 
gave  a  different  order,  would  have  made 
a  mental  note  of  the  matter  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
should  arrive.  The  Signal  Book  of  the 
Admiralty  stated  clearly  enough  what 
the  course  was  to  be — namely — *  *  During 
fogs,  the  speed  of  the  fleet,  except  under 
special  circumstances — ['  Hear,  hear ! '] 
— shall  not  exceed  three  to  four  knots 

Eer  hour."  Then  he  would  have  got 
is  answer  —  possibly  he  had  got  it 
as  implied  in  that  cheer.  There  were 
<< special  circumstances;"  but,  before 
he  came  to  that  point,  he  might  have 
found  out  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  Admirals  these  Instructions  would 
only  hamper  the  discretion  of  Admirals, 
and  that  they  dissented  from  the  view 
that  any  hard-and-fast  line  like  this 
order  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  all.  Then 
he'  would  have  made  a  note  of  that,  in 
order  to  see  how  it  might  have  affected 
their  judgment.  K  the  Board  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  special  cir- 
cumstances justified  the  course  that  had 
been  taken  he  would  have  given  way, 
but  only  on  one  condition — that  those 
circimistances  were  set  forth  on  the 
face  of  the  Minute.  He  would  have 
said — *'We  are  not  going  to  abandon 
Admiral  Tarleton,  to  a  cry,  if  you  are 
right.  But,  the  fact  that  he  is  our  Col- 
league, so  intimately  associated  with 
us,  increases  the  duty  upon  us  to  con- 
vince the  Service  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  in  a  fair  and  just 
spirit ;  and  while  I  accept  your  advice 
you  must  accept  mine  upon  one  point. 
You  must  state  the  special  circumstonces 
in  your  Minute,  and  then  offer  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Service  and  the  coun- 
try." The  Admiralty  Minute,  however, 
was  absolutely  curt;  it  reversed  the 
opinion  of  the  court  martial,  and  it 
said    simply :      ''  under    the   circum- 
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stances,"  leaving  it  to  be  imagined  what 
the  circumstances  were.    That  phrase, 
*'  under    the    circumstances,"    was    a 
delightMly  elastic  one.     He  did  not 
presume  that,    under  it,   they  were  to 
include  a  desire  to  get  to  Cork  on  a 
particular  day.    They  were  not  to  re- 
member the  statement  made  that  they 
were  behind  time.    As  far  as  he  could 
learn,   the  ** special  circumstances"   of 
the  case  were  the  setting  of  a  current  in 
the  direction  of   the  Kish  Bank,  that 
bank  lying  to  the  right  of  the  Squadron 
as  it  proceeded  on  its  course.  It  was  stated 
in  the  Admiralty  Minute  that  the  speed 
of  the  current  setting  towards  the  Kish 
Bank  was  such  that  if  the  speed  of  the 
Squadron  had  been  reduced  there  would 
have  been  some  danger  of  getting  on  to 
the  bank,  and  that  was  the  reason  which 
induced  Admiral  Tarleton  to  proceed  at 
the  speed  of  seven  knots  in  a  fog.    It 
naturally  occurred  to  one  to  ask  why,  in 
that  case,  he  could  not  reduce  speed  and 
change    his    course,  and    steer  a  little 
more  to  the  left?    K  there  was  this 
danger  of  a  current  setting  him  on  the 
bank,  why  not  give  the  bank  a  wider 
berth  ?    The  possible  answer  might  be, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  g^ve  two  signals 
in  a  fog,  as  they  would  have  to  make  a 
signal  for  reducing  speed,  and  one  for 
steering  another  course.    K  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  laid  it  down  as  a  doc- 
trine that  two  signals  could  not  be  made 
in  a  fog  in  the  course  of  half.an-hour, 
the  sooner  there  was  more  practice  in 
signalling,  or  the  sooner  the  signals  were 
revised,  the  better.    But  he  understood 
there  was  no  such  difficulty,  and  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  possible  to  change 
the  course,  if  the  current    carried  the 
Squadron    nearer   to  the  Kish  Bank. 
There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance   connected    with  this  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.    The  Admiralty 
Minute  gave  a  different  signal  which  it 
was  said  the  Admiral  should  have  g^ven, 
and  which,  if  given,  would  have  kept 
the    Squadron    better   together.      The 
Admiralty  said  that  Signal  017  ought  to  | 
have  been  made.    He  was  curious  to 
know  what   Signal  017  was;  and  the! 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a  dia-  [ 
gram  to  show  how  the  ships  would  have 
been  placed  had  they  followed  that  signal  | 
of  the  Admiralty.  They  would  have  been 
placed  four  cables  nearer  to  the  Kish 
Bank,  which  in  consequence  of  the  cur- 
rent, it  was  stated,  they  wished  to  avoid. 
Adoiiral  Tarleton  might  have  fairly  com- 


plained of  that  Minute,  and  said — "  Had 
I  followed  the  signal  which  you  point 
out,  it  would  have  placed  me  nearer  the 
danger  which  I  kept  up  my  speed  to 
avoid."  How  would  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman explain  that  ?    It  would  have 
been  satisfactory  if  some  report  had  been 
produced  from  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Admirjdty  showing  how  the  current  set. 
As  regarded  the  wreck,  evidence  might 
be  obtained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  cur- 
rent by  watching  to  see  how  far  the  Fan- 
guard  drifted  after  she  came  into  col- 
lision.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
produced  a  chart  within  the  last  few 
days,  taken  from  the  log  of  the  Warrior , 
and  probably  it  would  be  of  some  use 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  one  respect 
that  night,  because  it  afforded  one  scrap 
of  evidence  which  was  not  before  the 
court  martial,  but  was  before  him  when 
he  made  his  Minute.    The  chart  of  the 
Warrior  was  produced  to  show  that  the 
course  of  the  Squadron  was  rather  more 
to  the  westward  and  nearer  the  land 
than  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Iron 
Duke  ajid  Vanguard;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  if 
the    Squadron  was    steering  a  course 
nearer  the   shore,  it  would  only  show 
that  the  wreck  had  not  drifted  so  much 
towards  the  land  as  would  appear  from 
the  other  charts  before  the  House.    He 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  was  suffi- 
cient, in  dealing  with  Admiral  Tarleton's 
case,  to  have  gone  simply  on  the  ques- 
tions of  speed  and  signals.    There  was 
another  point,  which  was,  that  Admiral 
Tarleton  had  reported  that  the  two  ships 
were  four  miles  astern  when    the  fog 
lifted  about  2  o'clock.    It  seemed  the 
ships  had  been  in  collision,  guns  were 
fired,  which  were  heard  on  board  the 
Warrior,  but  not  understood,  and  that 
after   the    collision    Admiral    Tarleton 
steamed  away  without  looking  after  the 
two  ships.    Why,  then,  was  there  not 
a  court  martial  upon  him  and  a  Court  of 
Inquiry?    He  thought  that  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Agincourt  the  late  Gt)vem- 
ment  decided  not  to  hold  a  court  martial, 
it  would   scarcely  lie  with    him    TMr. 
Goschen)  to  ask  his  right  hon.  Fnend 
why  a  court  martial  had  not  been  held ; 
but  he  submitted  to  the  House  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  that  case  and 
the  present,  where  the  Government  had 
reversed  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 
What  was  felt  was  that  this  reversal  was 
a  serious  error,  and  that  even  if  there 
had  beennocourt  martial,  the  inquiry  had 
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not  been  so  exhaustive  and  complete  as  it 
was  stated  to  have  been  in  the  Minute 
now  before  them.  But  although  he  (Mr. 
Goschen)  had  spoken  frankly  of  Admi- 
ral Tarleton,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Admiral  Tarleton  had  got  off  scot-free. 
He  ventured  to  think  that  of  the  many 
officers  who  had  been  censured  in  these 
proceedings — he  would  not  even  except 
the  lieutenant  who  was  dismissed  his 
ship — there  was  not  one  who  had  suf- 
fered more  than  Admiral  Tarleton. 
Naval  officers  were  not  like  case-hardened 
politicians,  though  even  politicians  thick- 
skinned,  as  they  were  supposed  to  become, 
did  wince  sometimes  beneath  the  flagel- 
lation of  hostile  criticism.  But  for 
naval  officers  to  whom  distinction  above 
their  fellows  W6ts  as  the  very  sunshine 
of  their  lives,  and  praise  for  service  well 
performed  as  the  very  food  of  Heaven, 
men  who  preserved  each  scrap  of  paper 
bearing  record  of  success,  from  the  first 
certificate  for  seamanship  of  the  de- 
lighted midshipman  to  the  letter  of  thanks 
from  My  Lords  to  the  gratified  Admiral 
when  he  laid  down  his  command  for 
distinguished  services — for  men  such  as 
these  to  see  themselves  involved  in 
disaster,  and  to  be  held  up  for  weeks 
and  months,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  punished 
or  unpunished,  to  reproof  and  reproach, 
and  to  see  ^the  heavy  hand  of  public 
opinion  write  an  angry  final  Ime  at 
the  bottom  of  an  unblemished  page  of 
a  service  of  40  years,  was  more  than  pain, 
it  was  positive  torture,  and  he  grieved 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  in  dis- 
charging his  duty  in  this  matter  he  might 
have  added  to  the  pain  of  a  gallant 
and  distinguished  man.  He  came  now 
to  the  case  of  Captain  Hickley,  and  from 
enquiries  he  (Mr.  Goschen)  had  made, 
he  could  state  that  it  was  entirely  against 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Service  for  a 
captain  to  leave  the  deck  while  an  evo- 
lution was  still  in  progress,  and  that 
that  distinguished  officer  Lord  Lyons 
used  so  to  inform  his  captains  when 
he  took  the  command  of  a  Squad- 
ron. The  court  martial  remarked  on 
the  fact  that  Captain  Dawkins  left  the 
deck  before  an  evolution  which  was  being 
performed  had  been  completed,  but  he 
was  not  the  only  man  who  left  the  deck 
while  an  evolution  was  being  performed, 
because  Captain  Hickley  le^  the  deck 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
and  naval  officers  would  see  how  far  he 
must  be  held  responsible.  Three  mis- 
takes were  made  on  board  the  Iron  Duke 
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in  the  absence  of  Captain  Hickley.  In  the 
first  place.  Lieutenant  Evans  sheered  out 
of  the  line  on  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Service,  and  if 
the  captain  had  been  on  deck  that  would 
not  have  been  done.  The  disaster  oc- 
curred, however,  not  through  Lieutenant 
Evans  steering  to  port,  but  in  the  cor- 
rection of  his  error  Dy  Captain  Hickley. 
Then  as  to  the  question  of  speed,  the 
Admiralty  said  there  was  no  blame  to 
Captain  E[ickley  for  the  speed  of  his 
ship  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  it  being 
his  duty  to  retain  his  station,  and  he 
being  warranted  in  believing  the  other 
vessels  would  retain  theirs ;  but  Captcdn 
Hickley  admitted  in  the  evidence  that 
the  Iron  Duke  was  going  faster  than  he 
himself  knew.  He  did  not  know  the 
ship  was  going  at  60  revolutions  at 
the  time,  but  he  had  left  the  question  of 
speed  with  the  lieutenant  who  had  given 
the  order.  And  thirdly,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  steam  not  having  been  put  on 
the  steam  whistle  of  the  Iron  Duke  ?  He 
might  add  a  further  question.  Why  did 
not  Captain  Hickley  think  of  taking  the 
Vanguard  in  tow  and  towing  her  into 
shallow  water?  The  navigating  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Vanguard  was  censured  at 
the  court  martial  for  not  having  sug- 
gested this  to  his  captain,  the  opinion  of 
the  court  martial  being  that  there  was 
shallow  water  close  enough,  and  that 
such  advice  ought  to  have  been  given. 
He  should  like  to  know  why  Captain 
Hickley  was  not  asked  why  he  did  not 
take  the  vessel  into  shallow  water ;  but 
the  fact  was  there  had  been  no  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
Iron  Duke,  He  would  ask  a  similar  ques- 
tion  with  regard  to  Lieutenant  Evans. 
That  officer  gave  an  order  and  committed 
an  error  of  judgment,  and  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  ship  by  the  Admi- 
ralty Minute.  He  did  not  question  the 
power  of  the  Admiralty  in  tne  matter ; 
but  he  questioned  to  a  great  extent  the 
discretion  which  they  exercised  in  dis- 
missing that  officer.  That  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional but  an  administrative  ques- 
tion, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  well  have  said — *  *  Many  officers 
have  been  censured,  but  only  Captain 
Dawkins  has  been  dismissed  from  his 
ship.  We  will  censure  this  young  lieu- 
tenant, but  we  will  not  dismiss  him 
from  his  ship."  That  would  have  been 
a  wiser  and  fairer  coui*se,  and  it  would 
not  have  caused  that  bitterness  in  the 
Service  which  had  boon  caused  by  the 
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Admiralty.  Lieutenant  Evans  also  liad 
not  been  tried,  and  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  any  evidence  which 
ho  might  have  adduced  with  respect  to 
the  practice  of  other  officers.  He  heard 
that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  al- 
though it  was  against  the  Begulations, 
for  an  officer  to  take  precisely  that 
course  which  Lieutenant  Evans  took  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  even  whispered 
abroad — he  knew  not  whether  it  had 
reached  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — that 
the  Sector,  the  ship  following  the 
Warrior,  the  flag-ship,  also  sheered  out 
of  line  on  that  particular  occasion,  and 
did  not  follow  strictly  in  the  wake  of 
the  flag-ship.  [Mr.  Hunt  said,  it  had 
reached  him  only  to  be  contradicted.] 
That  was  one  of  the  inconveniences  of 
his  speaking  before  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  would  pardon  him  if  he 
raised-  points  which,  though  perhaps 
easy  of  contradiction,  ought  to  be  put 
fairly  before  the  House  with  a  view  to 
their  proper  explanation.  But  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  if  that  contra- 
diction had  come  out  in  evidence  given 
before  some  Court  of  Inquiry,  instead  of 
after  all  that  time  had  elapsed,  and  so 
much  damage  to  the  Service  had  been 
done !  He  had  stated  some  of  the  points 
which  made  the  Minute  incomplete,  and 
whatever  explanations  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  give  that  night  could  not 
disprove  that  the  Minute  was  too  incon- 
clusive, too  curt,  and  very  inadequate. 
He  would  only  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman a  few  more  questions.  \_Lauffhter,'\ 
If  he  did  not  ask  them,  they  would  be 
asked  by  the  country  and  by  the  House. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  do  in  consequence 
of  that  disaster,  and  of  the  deficiencies 
which  had  been  shown  to  exist  in  our 
naval  officers  ?  Let  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  not  only  what  he 
had  done  with  respect  to  the  past,  but 
what  he  proposed  to  do  about  the  future. 
Eor  instance,  as  regarded  the  extract 
from  the  General  Signal  Book,  that 
during  fogs  the  speed  of  the  fleet,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  should  not 
exceed  three  to  four  knots  per  hour — 
had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  repealed 
that  article  or  not  ?  [Mr.  Httnt  :  I  have 
not  done  so.]  Then  they  might  expect 
to  have  this  difficult3^— that  the  special 
circumstances  would  be  diflferently  in- 
terpreted by  different  captains  and  Ad- 
mirals. He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen's  Naval  Advisers  would  have 


told  him  that  while  that  might  be  a 
wise  regulation  in  itself,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  maintain  the  rule  after  the 
decision  that  had  been  given.  Again, 
had  he  taken  any  measure  with  regard 
to  the  gun  signals,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  so  inefficient  ?  Captain  Daw- 
kins  said  that  he  had  his  guns  loaded 
in  the  night,  but  not  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  daytime.  Other  officers 
said  there  were  no  look-outs  posted  at 
the  stem.  Was  that  so?  Had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gone  through  that 
evidence  and  mastered  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Naval 
Service  that  every  possible  measure 
would  be  taken  to  remedy  those  evils 
which  they  knew  had  occurred  ?  Again, 
let  them  hope  as  to  the  future  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  disaster  which  had  hap- 
pened ^m  sending  the  ships  to  sea,  mak- 
ing them  cruise  in  squadrons,  and  exer- 
cising the  officers  and  men.  If  he  were  to 
relax  his  efforts  because  he  was  staggered 
by  that  calamity,  his  conduct  would  be 
both  perilous  and  pusillanimous.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  draw  the 
line.  The  cruises  should  be  business 
cruises — not  cruises  in  which  there  was 
more  display  and  speech-making  than 
actual  exercise.  And  now  he  had  dis- 
charged his  task,  and  while  apologizing 
if  he  had  displayed  any  undue  warmth, 
he  would  only  say  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  treat  that  in  any  degree  as  a  Party 
subject.  He  wished  the  truth  to  be  elici- 
ted, and  he  said  most  frankly  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  service,  against  which 
so  many  reproaches  had  been  levelled,  in 
the  interests  of  the  officers  incriminated, 
in  the  interests  of  discipline,  which  was 
so  much  weakened  when  any  blow  was 
struck  at  those  set  in  authority,  and  in  the 
interests,  also,  of  justice  itself,  he  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
able  to  make  what  was  called  a  trium- 
phant reply.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  remember  that  he  had  not 
only  to  defend  himself,  but  that  in  the 
sight  of  England  and  of  Europe  the  fair 
fame  of  British  seamanship  had  been 
jeop6urdized  by  what  had  occurred.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  only  the 
Member  of  a  political  Administration, 
which  would  siiffer  from  blame  imputed 
to  himself;  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Naval  Service ;  he  was  on  that  occasion 
their  spokesman  and  champion,  and  if 
he  wished  to  represent  them  worthily,  he 
entreated  him  to  discard  the  language 
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of  apology  and  extenuation,  and  to  speak 
simply  the  lan^age  of  determination 
and  of  truth.  He  must  not  speak  again 
in  that  tone  of  jaunty  indulgence  about 
a  few  blunders  having  been  made.  He 
must  show  the  House  that  he  grasped 
the  full  import  and  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  those  great  questions  that  so 
vitally  affected  the  nation  which  had 
been  involved  in  that  sad  disaster.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  coucluded  by 
moving  the  Besolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
Copy  of  a  further  Minute  relating  to  the  loss 
of  H.M.S.  *  Vanguard."*— (ifr.  Qoschen,) 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech  that  he  regretted 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  not  volunteered  an  ofiB.cial  statement 
to  the  House  on  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard, 
That  regret  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  expressed  before ;  but  he  (Mr.  Hunt) 
must  say  that  he  thought  the  course  he 
had  taken  was  the  right  one,  because 
it  was  not  usual  for  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  his  Department  to  initiate  dis- 
cussion on  the  naval  occurrences  of  the 
year,  except  in  introducing  the  Navy 
Estimates.  He  had  therefore  contem- 
plated introducing  the  Navy  Estimates 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  had  made  his 
arrangements  accordingly,  as  that  seemed 
to  him  the  appropriate  occasion  for  deal- 
ing with  those  occurrences,  and,  beyond 
all  others,  with  the  great  naval  disaster 
of  the  year.  Having  been  anxious — 
most  anxious — that  the  subject  should 
come  on  at  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Session,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  mr  as  they  could  be  explained 
by  evidence  taken  before  the  court 
martial,  he  had  given  instructions  that 
the  Blue  Book  should  be  prepared 
months  before  Parliament  met,  so  as  to 
be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  Notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  critical  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — of  which  he  did  not 
complain — he  could  not  but  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  giving  him  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  House  on  that 
question.  For  months  he  had  been 
assailed  with  a  virulence  and  a  persis- 
tency which  he  thought  he  hardly  ever 
remembered  in  his  experience  to  have 
seen  directed  against  any  public  man. 

Mr.  Goschen 


But  he  had  been  sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  acted  in  that 
matter  as  he  believed  to  be  right  and 
just ;  and  he  had  always  had  full  con- 
fidence that,  when  the  subject  came  to 
be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  that  House 
— ^the  proper  place  in  which  to  vindicate 
his  conduct — ^full  justice  would  be  done 
him.  He  had  had  some  advantage  in 
hearing  the  observations  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
fore addressing  the  House  himself.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  not 
contented  himself  with  asking  him  ques- 
tions, and  putting  all  the  different  points 
which  occurred  to  him  before  the  House, 
but  had,  he  thought,  gone  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  tell  him  the  tone  in  which  he 
should  address  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  a  speech 
made  by  him  (Mr.  Hunt)  on  a  festive 
occasion,  and  he  asked  him  not  to  repeat 
the  tone  of  that  speech,  and  he  had  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  the  House  the  ex- 
pression—  "Two  or  three  blunders." 
Well,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  not  going  to 
defend  the  expression,  and  the  reason 
was,  that  he  had  never  used  it.  It  was 
true  that  during  the  slack  part  of  the 
year  there  was  some  exceedingly  smart 
writing  on  the  subject,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  when  addressing 
their  constituents,  had  alluded  to  it ;  but 
he  was  indebted  for  the  expression  to 
the  slovenliness  or  malevolence  of  a  re- 
porter— for  it  was  not  one  which  fell 
from  his  lips,  and  much  of  what  he  did 
say  had  been  perverted  and  distorted  in 
a  way  which  he  could  hardly  have 
thought  possible.  But  he  would  pass 
on  from  that,  assuring  the  House  that 
he  would  address  them  in  a  spirit  of 
seriousness  and  earnestness  with  regard 
to  what  he  considered  a  very  great  dis- 
aster. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
gone  into  the  questions  of  the  re-estab- 
Hshment  of  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
Naval  Eeserve,  the  orders  given  for  the 
cruise,  and  as  to  whether  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  the  ships  were  properly 
officered  and  manned.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect that  he  should  have  had  to  go  into 
the  question  respecting  the  Admiral 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Eeserve, 
but,  being  challenged  on  the  point,  he 
was  bound  to  refer  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  complimented  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefiract 
(Mr.  Childers) — who,  he  regretted,  was 
not  present — on  the  view  he  took  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Beserve.  He  would 
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not,  in  the  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  oritioize  his  policy,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
himself ;  but  when  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  en- 
tered on  the  office  he  held,  he  gave  very 
great  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
Naval  Beserve,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  all  had  not  been  done  which  was 
necessary  to  induce  men  to  join  that 
body,  and  that  there  was  no  stimulus  to 
the  officers  connected  with  the  Beserve 
to  perform  their  duties  with  zeal  and 
industry.    It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
chief  reason  was  that  there  was  not  a 
proper  head  to  that  body,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  he  established  the  office 
of  Admiralty  Superintendent,  and  placed 
Admiral  Tarleton  in  that  position.  Why 
did  he  do  so  ?    When  he  went  to  the 
Admiralty  he  offered  Admiral  Tarleton  a 
seat  at  the  Board  for  a  limited  period. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  gallant  officer  who  was  in  com- 
mand of   the  Channel  Squadron,  but 
that  was  not  possible  at  the  moment. 
He,  therefore,  offered    a   seat   at   the 
Board    to  Admiral  Tarleton,  it   being 
understood   that  he  was  to  give  place 
to  Admiral  Hornby  when  his  services 
were  available.    But  during  the  time 
he  was    at   the  Admiralty  he  was  im- 
pressed with    the    ability  of   Admiral 
Tarleton  and  the  gre&t[amount  of  know- 
ledge he  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Naval  Beserve.    That  gallant  Admiral 
also  accompanied  him  in  a  cruise  round 
the  coast  of  England  to  visit  the  chief 
drilling  stations  on  the  coast.    They  dis- 
cussed the  matter  thoroughly,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
man  more  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Beserve  than  was  Admiral  Tarleton. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  a 
man  might  be  a  good  administrator  and 
not  a  good  officer  afloat ;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  reputation  acquired 
by  Admiral  Tarleton  afloat  was  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
his  speech  with  discussing  the  question 
whetner  the    Vanguard  was  rightly  sent 
to  Queenstown  from   Kingstown,    and  | 
whether  she  was  properly  manned  and 
officered.    He  did  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
the  Beserve  Squadron  was  merely  sent 
out  to  practise  the    Coastguard    men. 
Under  an  arrangement  made  a  few  years 
ago  the  Beserve  Squadron,  instead  of 
being  left  in  port,  had  a  regular  comple- 
ment of  men  and  officers  assigned  to  it, 


and  it  was  as  essential  to  them  as  it  was 
to  the  Coastguard  that  they  should  be 
practised  in  naval  evolutions  and  sea- 
manship.    The  cruise  of  the  Beserve 
Squadron,  therefore,  was  as  much  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  as  was  that  of 
the  Channel  Squadron.    But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  raised  the  question 
whether  the  complement  of  men  and 
officers  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Well,  the  complement  was  fixed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself?    It  was 
fixed  in  1871,  he  supposed,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  Naval  Advisers,  for  at  that 
early  period  of  his  occupation  of  the 
office  he  then  held  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
fix  it  himself.     But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  the  complement  was  fixed 
as  a  depot  complement.     He  begged  to 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
ships  went  out  of  harbour  to  fire  their 
ammunition,    and   were   in    the    habit 
of  going  from  one  home  port  to  another ; 
that  the  complement  was  fixed,  and  that 
no  complaint  was  ever  made  of  the  ships 
being  undermanned  on  such  occasions. 
There  was  a  great  difference  as  to  the 
number  of  men  required  for  ships  which 
were  out  for  long,  and  ships  which  were 
out  for  short,  cruises ;  for  ships  proceed- 
ing under  sail  and  imder  steam.     On  the 
occasion  of  the  voydge  from  Kingstown 
to  Queenstown  the  ships  were  proceed- 
ing under  steam,  and,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  his  Navcd  Colleagues,   the 
crews  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  vessels.     It  was  true  that 
some  men  were  disembarked;  but,   in 
the  opinion  of  the  captain,  the  number 
remaining  was  sufficient  to  work  the 
ship  ;  and  it  weis  at  his  request  that  the 
Admiral    Superintendent  consented    to 
the   men  bemg  disembarked,   as  they 
could  be  conveniently  conveyed  by  Coast- 
guard cruisers  to  their  several  stations. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  criti- 
cized   the  number  of    days    that    the 
Squadron    was    at    sea.     He    said    it 
was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was    spent    in    harbour.      Well, 
he  had  referred  to   the  orders  which 
were  given,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  at  the  Admiralty,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Beserve,  and  he  found  that 
hardly  any  orders  were  given  at  all.    It 
was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Admiral 
in  command  what  the  time  of  the  Squad- 
ron at  sea  should  be.     He  wanted  to 
know  why  a  Squadron  on  the  cruise 
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of  apology  and  extenuation,  and  to  speak 
simply  the  lan^age  of  determination 
and  of  truth.  He  must  not  speak  again 
in  that  tone  of  jaunty  indulgence  about 
a  few  blunders  having  been  made.  He 
must  show  the  House  that  he  grasped 
the  full  import  and  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  those  great  questions  that  so 
vitally  affected  the  nation  which  had 
been  involved  in  that  sad  disaster.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  coucluded  by 
moving  the  Besolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
C'opy  of  a  further  ^Minute  relating  to  the  loss 
of  H.M.S.  *  Vanguard.'  "—{Mr,  Goschen.) 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech  that  he  regretted 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  not  volunteered  an  official  statement 
to  the  House  on  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard. 
That  regret  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  expressed  before ;  but  he  (Mr.  Hunt) 
must  say  that  he  thought  the  course  he 
had  taken  was  the  right  one,  because 
it  was  not  usual  for  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  his  Department  to  initiate  dis- 
cussion on  the  naval  occurrences  of  the 
year,  except  in  introducing  the  Navy 
Estimates.  He  had  therefore  contem- 
plated introducing  the  Navy  Estimates 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  had  made  his 
arrangements  accordingly,  as  that  seemed 
to  him  the  appropriate  occasion  for  deal- 
ing with  those  occurrences,  and,  beyond 
all  others,  with  the  great  naval  disaster 
of  the  year.  Having  been  anxious — 
most  anxious — that  the  subject  should 
come  on  at  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Session,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  mr  as  they  could  be  explained 
by  evidence  taken  before  the  court 
martial,  he  had  given  instructions  that 
the  Blue  Book  should  be  prepared 
months  before  Parliament  met,  so  as  to 
be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  in  i^e  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  Notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  critical  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — of  which  he  did  not 
complain — he  could  not  but  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  giving  him  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  House  on  that 
question.  For  months  he  had  been 
assailed  with  a  virulence  and  a  persis- 
tency which  he  thought  he  hardly  ever 
remembered  in  his  experience  to  have 
seen  directed  against  any  public  man. 

Mr,  Go9chen 


But  he  had  been  sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  acted  in  that 
matter  as  he  believed  to  be  right  and 
just ;  and  he  had  always  had  full  con- 
fidence that,  when  the  subject  came  to 
be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  that  House 
— the  proper  place  in  which  to  vindicate 
his  conduct — full  justice  would  be  done 
him.  He  had  had  some  advantage  in 
hearing  the  observations  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
fore addressing  the  House  himself.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  not 
contented  himself  with  asking  him  ques- 
tions, and  putting  all  the  different  points 
which  occurred  to  him  before  the  House, 
but  had,  he  thought,  gone  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  tell  him  the  tone  in  which  he 
should  address  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  a  speech 
made  by  him  (Mr.  Hunt)  on  a  festive 
occasion,  and  he  asked  him  not  to  repeat 
the  tone  of  that  speech,  and  he  had  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  the  House  the  ex- 
pression — "Two  or  three  blunders." 
Well,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  not  going  to 
defend  the  expression,  and  the  reason 
was,  that  he  had  never  used  it.  It  was 
true  that  during  the  slack  part  of  the 
year  there  was  some  exceedingly  smart 
writing  on  the  subject,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  when  addressing 
their  constituents,  had  alluded  to  it ;  but 
he  was  indebted  for  the  expression  to 
the  slovenliness  or  malevolence  of  a  re- 
porter— for  it  was  not  one  which  fell 
from  his  lips,  and  much  of  what  he  did 
say  had  been  perverted  and  distorted  in 
a  way  which  he  could  hardly  have 
thought  possible.  But  he  would  pass 
on  from  that,  assuring  the  House  that 
he  would  address  them  in  a  spirit  of 
seriousness  and  earnestness  with  regard 
to  what  he  considered  a  very  great  dis- 
aster. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
gone  into  the  questions  of  the  re-estab- 
Hshment  of  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  the  orders  given  for  the 
cruise,  and  as  to  whether  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  the  ships  were  properly 
officered  and  manned.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect that  he  should  have  had  to  go  into 
the  question  respecting  the  Admiral 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Eeserve, 
but,  being  challenged  on  the  point,  he 
was  bound  to  refer  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  complimented  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  Childers) — who,  he  regretted,  was 
not  present — on  the  view  he  took  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Beserve.  He  would 
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not,  in  the  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman,  oriticize  his  policy,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
himself ;  but  when  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  en- 
tered on  the  office  he  held,  he  gave  very 
great  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
Naval  Beserve,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  all  had  not  been  done  which  was 
necessary  to  induce  men  to  join  that 
body,  and  that  there  was  no  stimulus  to 
the  officers  connected  with  the  Beserve 
to  perform  their  duties  with  zeal  and 
industry.    It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
chief  reason  was  that  there  was  not  a 
proper  head  to  that  body,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  he  established  the  office 
of  Admiralty  Superintendent,  and  placed 
Admiral  Tarleton  in  that  position.  Why 
did  he  do  so  ?    When  he  went  to  the 
Admiralty  he  offered  Admiral  Tarleton  a 
seat  at  the  Board  for  a  limited  period. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  gallant  officer  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Squadron,  but 
that  was  not  possible  at  the  moment. 
He,  therefore,  offered    a    seat   at   the 
Board   to  Admiral  Tarleton,  it   being 
understood   that  he  was  to  give  place 
to  Admiral  Hornby  when  his  services 
were  available.    But  during  the  time 
he  was    at   the  Admiralty  he  was  im- 
pressed with    the    ability  of   Admiral 
Tarleton  and  the  great'amount  of  know- 
ledge he  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Naval  Beserve.    That  gallant  Admiral 
also  accompanied  him  in  a  cruise  round 
the  coast  of  England  to  visit  the  chief 
drilling  stations  on  the  coast.    They  dis- 
cussed the  matter  thoroughly,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
man  more  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Beserve  than  was  Admiral  Tarleton. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  a 
man  might  be  a  good  administrator  and 
not  a  good  officer  afloat ;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  reputation  acquired 
by  Admiral  Tarleton  afloat  was  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
his  speech  with  discussing  the  question 
whetner  the    Vanguard  was  rightly  sent 
to  Queenstown  from   Kingstown,    and 
whether  she  was  properly  manned  and 
officered.    He  did  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
the  Beserve  Squadron  was  merely  sent 
out  to  practise  the    Coastguard   men. 
Under  an  arrangement  made  a  few  years 
ago  the  Beserve  Squadron,  instead  of 
being  left  in  port,  had  a  regular  comple- 
ment of  men  and  officers  assigned  to  it, 


and  it  was  as  essential  to  them  as  it  was 
to  the  Coastguard  that  they  should  be 
practised  in  naval  evolutions  and  sea- 
manship.    The  cruise  of  the  Beserve 
Squadron,  therefore,  was  as  much  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  as  was  that  of 
tiie  Channel  Squadron.    But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  raised  the  question 
whether  the  complement  of  men  and 
officers  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Well,  the  complement  was  ^xed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself?    It  was 
fixed  in  1871,  he  supposed,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  Naval  Advisers,  for  at  that 
early  period  of  his  occupation  of  the 
office  he  then  held  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  hfiurdly  have  ventured  to 
fix  it  himself.     But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  the  complement  was  fixed 
as  a  depot  complement.     He  begged  to 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
ships  went  out  of  harbour  to  fire  their 
ammunition,    and  were   in    the    habit 
of  going  from  one  home  port  to  another; 
that  the  complement  was  fixed,  and  that 
no  complaint  was  ever  made  of  the  ships 
being  undermanned  on  such  occasions. 
There  was  a  great  difference  as  to  the 
number  of  men  required  for  ships  which 
were  out  for  long,  and  ships  which  were 
out  for  short,  cruises ;  for  ships  proceed- 
ing under  sail  and  imder  steam.     On  the 
occasion  of  the  voyage  from  Kingstown 
to  Queenstown  the  snips  were  proceed- 
ing under  steam,  and,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  his  Nav^  Colleagues,   the 
crews  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  vessels.     It  was  true  that 
some  men  were  disembarked;  but,   in 
the  opinion  of  the  captain,  the  number 
remaining  was  sufficient  to   work  the 
ship  ;  ana  it  was  at  his  request  that  the 
Admiral    Superintendent  consented    to 
the   men  being  disembarked,   as  they 
could  be  conveniently  conveyed  by  Coast- 
guard cruisers  to  their  several  stations. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  criti- 
cized   the  number  of    days    that    the 
Squadron    was    at    sea.     He    said    it 
was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was    spent    in    harbour.      Well, 
he  had  referred  to   the  orders  which 
were  given,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  at  the  Admiralty,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Beserve,  and  he  found  that 
hardly  any  orders  were  given  at  all.     It 
was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Admiral 
in  command  what  the  time  of  the  Squad- 
ron at  sea  should  be.     He  wanted  to 
know  why  a  Squadron  on  the  cruise 
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should  have  different  orders  from  the 
Channel  Squadron,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  it  was  all  very  well  to 
send  the  Channel  Squadron  round  the 
Coast,  but  why  send  the  Reserve  ?  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  for- 
get, or  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
going  into  and  out  of  harbour  was  one 
of  the  most  important  things  which  offi- 
cers or  men  could  practise.  In  the  case 
of  the  Channel  Squadron  they  had  every 
two  or  three  years  been  sent  round  the 
Coast,  learning  the  different  ports  and 
harbours  of  the  coimtry,  and  giving  great 
satisfaction  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country — keeping  up  the  pride  and  spirit 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  our  mari- 
time affairs,  and  satisfying  the  tax- 
payers that  they  had'a  certain  amount  of 
work  done  for  their  money.  That,  he 
believed,  was  the  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  by  all  Governments  of  late 
years.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  good  policy, 
and  it  was  one  he  desired  to  see  carried 
out;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wanted  to  know  why  orders  were  given 
to  the  Reserve  Squadron  to  proceed  to 
Cork  the  answer  was  this,  that  the 
people  of  Cork  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  Squadron — uniting 
with  that  the  practice  which  the  Squad- 
ron would  get  during  the  voyage.  Dif- 
ferent ports  in  Ireland  had  been  visited 
by  the  Reserve  Squadron,  but  the  people 
of  Queenstown  and  Cork  had  not  for 
several  years  seen  a  squadron  of  our 
ironclads,  and  on  general  grounds  it 
was  desirable  that  the  natural  and  pa- 
triotic wishes  of  the  people  of  Cork 
should  be  satisfied.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  Admiral  was  ordered  to 
go  with  four  of  the  ships  of  the  Squad- 
ron to  Queenstown.  But  really,  though 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  laboured 
that  part  of  the  case  very  much,  it  was 
not,  he  believed,  the  question  which  the 
House  wished  to  have  discussed.  The 
question  was  this — and  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant one — had  the  administration  of 
the  Admiralty  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  the  Vanguard  been  sych  as  ought  to 
satisfy  the  country  ?  Had  the  action  of 
the  Admiralty  been  intelligent,  had  it 
been  honest,  had  it  been  fearless,  had  it 
been  impartial  ?  He  believed  on  those 
points  that  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the 
administration  and  action  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  not  been  wanting  in  any  of 
those  particulars.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, though  he  had  dealt  with  a  great 
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many  topics  in  connection  with  this 
affair,  and  had  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions, had  left  almost  untouched,  or,  at 
all  events,  dealt  very  lightly  with  a 
question  which  had  been  much  agitated 
in  the  Recess — namely.  Why  did  you 
not  try  Admiral  Tarleton  by  court  mar- 
tial ?  That  was  a  question  with  which 
he  wished  to  deal.  Now,  there  had  been 
a  great  misconception  in  the  public  mind, 
I  if  he  might  judge  by  writings  in  the 
I  newspapers,  as  to  the  authorify  of  the 
!  Admiralty  in  relation  to  courts  martial. 
Some  people  seemed  to  think  that  the 
authority  of  courts  martial  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Admiralty.  But  that 
was  not  the  view  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Constitution  ;  because  Parliament 
had  given  statutory  powers  to  the  Ad- 
miralty to  override  the  decision  of  courts 
martial,  to  annul,  revise  or  modify  their 
sentences — in  short,  to  do  everything  but 
increase  them;  and,  therefore,  the  Admi- 
ralty was  an  authority  superior  to  all 
courts  martial,  and  was  bound  to  exercise 
an  independent  judgment  upon  all  mat- 
ters referred  to  them  and  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  thought  proper.  Inde- 
pendently of  that,  the  Admiralty  had  the 
power  of  dismissing  officers  from  their 
ships  and  from  the  Service  without  a 
court  martial.  He  could  understand 
why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
passed  rather  lightly  over  that  part  of 
his  subject,  because  a  question  of  this 
kind  arose  during  his  own  Admiralty 
administration  which  he  slightiy  hinted 
at — namely,  the  case  of  the  Agincourt 
and  the  Northumberland,  And  what  hap- 
pened then  ?  There  was  a  court  martial 
on  some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  that 
got  on  shore,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man dismissed  two  Admirals  from  their 
command  without  putting  them  on  their 
trial  by  court  mairtial.  [Mr.  Goschen  : 
I  said  so.]  Yes,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man just  alluded  to  it ;  but  he  (Mr.  Hunt) 
wanted  to  bring  it  out  more  prominently. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  action  in  that  case,  and, 
indeed,  it  met  with  universal  applause. 
Well,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  ap- 

E lauded  when  he  dismissed  two  Admirals 
:om  their  command  without  court  mar- 
tial, was  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  to  be  complained 
of  when  he  exonerated  an  Admiral  with- 
out court  martial,  and  dismissed  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  on  sufficient  grounds  ? 
["  Hear,  hear !  "]  He  repeated,  **  on 
sufficient  grounds.'*  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  he  was  upheld  by 
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Parliament  and  the  oountiy  in  the  line 
that  he  took ;  and  what  he  (Mr.  Hunt) 
had  to  show  was  that  what  he  had  done 
had  been  on  sufficient  grounds,  and  then 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  could  not  com- 
plain that  he  had  acted  without  autho- 
rity and  without  precedent.  He  had 
said  that  the  Admiralty  had  by  law  the 
authorilnrto  review  and  revise  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial,  and  what  he 
said  was  that  the  gallant  officers  who 
did  him  the  honour  to  sit  at  his  Board 
were  regarded  by  the  profession  as  offi- 
cers of  me  highest  distinction  and  ability 
in  the  Service,  and  that  on  professional 
subjects  they  had  the  entire  confidence 
of  tihe  Navy.  On  the  subject,  indeed,  of 
squadron-sailing,  at  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Admiralty  was  the  authority 
of  the  Naval  Lords  higher  than  at  the 
present  moment.  He  could  not  quite 
tinderstand  the  view  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  his  confidence  in  the 
Naval  Council  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
said  that  the  present  First  Naval  Lord 
had  occupied  the  same  position  at  his 
own  Board ;  that  the  Second  Naval  Lord 
he  had  appointed  to  a  most  important 
command  of  the  Channel  Squadron ; 
and  that  the  Third  Naval  Lord  had 
gained  great  distinction  in  the  Service. 
And  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  they  were  honest  men.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  the  slightest 
complaint  to  make  of  their  honesty  and 
impartiality ;  but  he  said  that  the  country 
did  not  feel  confidence  in  the  advice  they 
had  given.  But  if  they  were  honest, 
able,  and  competent  men  was  not  the 
country  to  have  confidence  in  their  ad- 
vice? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN:  I  expressed  unre- 
servedly my  opinion  of  the  great  ability 
and  sailor-Hke  qualities  of  the  Members 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Board. 

Mk.  hunt  :  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  on  to  say  that  the  country 
deplored  the  advice  that  they  had  given. 
He  presumed  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  deplore  it,  because  if  he 
thought  them  capable  and  honest  he 
ought  to  repose  confidence  in  their  ad- 
vice. With  regard  to  the  court  martial 
on  the  loss  of  the  VangtMrd  it  had,  imder 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  two  functions 
to  discharge.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal 
as  reg^arded  the  officers  of  the  Vanguard; 
and  a  Court  of  Inauiiy  as  to  the  loss  of 
the  ship.  Its  finding  as  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal was  confirmed  by  the  Admiralty ; 
but  as  r^arded  that  part  of  the  finding 


which  referred  to  the  loss  of  the  ship, 
neither  the  Admiralty  nor  himself  was 
able  to  concur  in  it.  He  had  no  wish  to 
criticize  in  any  captious  spirit  the  find- 
ing of  the  court  martial ;  but  when  he 
read  those  six  causes  which  were  alleged 
to  have  brought  about  the  loss  of  the 
Vanguard f  he  was  convinced  irorn  the 
first — although  he  did  not  know  the 
facts — that  it  was  the  finding  of  a  divi- 
ded body,  and  that  these  six  causes 
could  never  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  whole  of  the  Members  of  the  Court. 
Any  one  who  studied  that  finding  must 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  What 
was  his  duty  on  receiving  the  finding  of 
the  court  martial  with  the  evidence  that 
was  put  before  it?  It  was  to  read 
most  carefully — not  only  the  evidence 
which  came  from  the  mouths  of  the 
witnesses,  but  the  log-books  of  the  ship. 
It  was  his  duty  to  examine  the  charts 
and  the  sailing  instructions,  and  to  un- 
derstand what  was  the  set  of  the  tides 
on  the  coast  at  the  time,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  Naval  Colleagues,  to 
come  to  a  decision.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived,  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  his  Colleagues,  was  that  Ad- 
miral Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley 
were  blameless  for  the  disaster ;  that  the 
two  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard, 
so  far  as  regarded  culpability,  was  men- 
tioned by  the  court  martial  as  the  3rd 
and  5th  causes ;  and  it  was  on  the  offi- 
cers responsible  for  the  action  com- 
plained of  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Admiralty  fell.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  called  attention  to  the  first 
cause,  which  he  said  was  the  high  rate 
of  speed  at  which  the  Squadron  was  pro- 
ceeding, as  he  said,  in  a  fog.  He  (Mr. 
Hunt),  however,  and  his  Colleagues  were 
unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  any  ground  for  that  assertion, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  high  rate  of 
speed  did  not  cause  the  disaster  un- 
coupled with  other  circumstances,  and 
that  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  disaster 
so  far  as  culpability  was  concerned.  It 
could  be  shown  mathematically  that  the 
high  rate  of  speed  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  disaster.  The  Squadron,  after  the 
operation  of  formation,  was  going  in 
two  parallel  lines,  so  that  one  division  of 
the  fleet  could  not  collide  with  the  other 
division.  Then  came  the  question  of  the 
ships  that  were  following  one  another. 
Supposing  that  two  ships  were  proceed- 
ing, one  exactly  ahead  and  the  other  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  line  and  keeping  the 
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same  speed,  it  was  quite  clear  tliat  they 
also  would  not  coUide.  And  what  hap- 
pened? The  starboard  division,  consisting 
of  the  flagship  and  the  Hector,  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  speed  ordered  until  a  quar- 
ter past  1  on  the  day  of  the  disaster — 
holifing  communication  with  one  another 
and  stopping  together — and  they  pro- 
ceeded at  the  speed  ordered  without  acci- 
dent ;  while  the  port  division  met  with  the 
disaster  owing  to  their  proceeding  at  an 
tmequal  speed.  The  Admiralty  Minute 
pointed  out  that  the  signal  made  by  the 
Admiral  was  not  the  best  that  he  could 
have  made.  He  had  seen  that  signal 
described  by  some  writers  in  the  Press 
as  a  **bimgling  signal."  There  was, 
however,  no  question  of  a  bimgling 
signal  in  the  matter.  There  were  two 
signals  in  the  Signal  Book  applicable  to 
the  circumstances — one  No.  004  and  the 
other  No.  017 — and  it  was  optional  with 
the  Admiral  whether  he  would  give  one 
or  the  other.  Taking  the  Squadron  as 
forming  four  ships  in  line,  the  signal 
that  was  given  obliged  the  two  hinder 
ships  to  go  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right,  and  thus  to  get  into  proper  forma- 
tion ;  whereas  the  signal  recommended 
by  the  Admiralty  would  have  ordered  the 
two  leading  ships  to  go  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left.  The  result  was,  as  the  Ad- 
miralty Minute  pointed  out,  that  the  evo- 
lution would  have  been  performed  in  the 
least  time  and  at  the  least  rate  of  speed 
if  the  signal  they  recommended  had  been 
given.  If  that  signal  had  been  given, 
the  ships  would  have  proceeded  at  the 
rate  of  seven  knots ;  whereas  by  the  signal 
actually  given,  the  speed  of  the  two 
hinder  ships  had  to  be  increased  to  eight 
knots  to  enable  them  to  come  to  their 
station.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  signal  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
miralty would  have  thrown  the  ships  four 
cables  nearer  the  shoal  than  that  used. 
That  was  quite  true;  but  if  it  had  been 
used  by  the  Admiral,  he  would  have 
given  the  Kish  Hght  a  wider  berth 
before  making  the  signal.  The  signal 
employed  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  until  lately  had  been  the 
only  signal  in  use  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  Detached  Squadron 
it  was  the  only  signal  used,  and  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  it  had  reached  the 
Signal  Book.  Therefore,  the  charge  that 
the  Admiral  had  used  a  bungling  signal 
could  not  be  sustained.  He  now  came  to 
the  question  what  course  the  Admiral 
ought  to  have  adopted  as  to  the  speed  of 
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the  Squadron  when  the  fog  came  on.  No 
one  would  pretend  to  say  that  seven  or 
eight  knots  an  hour  was  an  improper 
speed  for  the  Squadron  to  make  in  fine 
weather.  The  Admiral  and  his  Squadron 
having  left  Kingstown  he  had  the  choice 
of  two  passages,  the  inner  and  the  outer. 
The  inner  passage  was  not  recommended 
to  any  navigator  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  passage,  and  it  woidd  have  been 
imprudent  to  adopt  it  with  large  iron- 
clads. Therefore  the  proper  course  to  go 
by  was  the  outer  passage,  which  the  Ad- 
miral took,  and  having  rounded  the  Kish 
light,  he  then  shaped  his  course  as 
described  in  the  evidence  given  before 
the  court  martial,  and  he  made  a  signal 
that  he  was  proceeding  at  seven  knots. 
The  port  division  of  the  Squadron,  the 
Vangttwrd  ahead  and  the  Iron  Buke  fol- 
lowing it,  performed  the  evolution  which 
had  been  ordered  by  the  signal;  they 
had  before  the  fog  came  on  got  into  their 
proper  course,  though  they  had  not  got 
into  their  station ;  they  were  astern  of 
their  station,  but  they  had  got  into  their 
proper  course.  The  fog  came  on  very 
suddenly ;  it  had  been  clear  just  before. 
The  fog  did  not  come  up  ahead  of  them ; 
the  banks  were  seen  on  the  Welsh  coast 
on  their  left,  and  ahead  it  was  clear,  or 
moderately  clear.  He  was  told  that  in 
the  weather  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
described  in  the  log-book  ships  would  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles,  and 
it  was  known  as  a  matter  of  evidence  that 
the  only  ship  in  sight  from  the  look-out 
at  the  masthead  of  the  Vanguard  was 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  and  the 
look-out  man  saw  her  hull  and  was  able 
to  describe  her  rig  and  the  course  she 
was  steering.  The  Admiral  therefore 
knew  there  was  nothing  ahead  of  him, 
and  when  the  fog  fell  what  did  he  do  ? 
What  said  the  Admiralty  Orders  ?  They 
said  the  speed  was  not  to  exceed  three  or 
four  knots,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances ;  and  there  was  a  special  circum- 
stance which  the  Admiral  was  bound  to 
regard.  He  maintained,  therefore,  that 
the  Admiral  was  justified  in  increasinghis 
speed.  Alluding  to  the  chart  which  had 
been  produced,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  the  court  martial  did  not  have  it  in 
evidence,  but  the  court  martial  had  the 
log  of  the  flagship  before  it,  and  if  the 
officers  had  been  asked,  they  could  have 
marked  out  the  course  from  it.  To  make 
the  matter  more  intelligible — even  to 
himself,  for  he  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
skilled  reader  of  logs — ^he  had  requested 
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the  hydrographer  to  prepare  the  chart, 
and  it  showed  the  course  steered  by  the 
Warrior  according  to  the  loff .  This  was 
shown  by  a  dotted  line,  ana  was  consi- 
derably outside  the  Codling  lightship. 
The  difference  between  the  dotted  line 
and  the  full  line  showed  the  influence  of 
the  tide  upon  the  ships  in  making  their 
course  at  seven  knots  speed.  There  was 
a  line  of  shoals  extending  for  about  13^ 
miles  between  the  Kish  lightship  and 
the  Codling  lightship,  and  the  Admiral 
in  his  evidence  gave  as  his  reason  for 
maintaining  speed  that  he  should  have 
been  brought  m  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  shoals  had  he  idackened  his  speed. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 
tide  on  a  ship  going  at  four  knots  must 
be  much  greater  than  on  a  ship  going  at 
seven  knots,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  in  the  Admiral  to  reduce  his 
speed  to  anything  much  less  than  he  had 
ordered  by  reason  of  the  tide  carrying 
him  towards  the  shoals,  which  were  in 
dangerous  proximity.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate that,  he  directed  the  hydrographer 
to  show  upon  the  chart  where  the  star- 
board division  of  the  Squadron  would 
have  been  brought  supposing  the  speed 
had  been  reduced  to  four  knots ;  and  he 
found  that  at  2  o'clock  the  division  would 
have  been  in  dangerous  shoal  water, 
and  at  3  o'clock  it  would  have  been 
\^  miles  inside  the  Codling  light  ship, 
outside  of  which  he  was  bound  to  keep. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Ad- 
miralty upheld  the  Admiral  in  not  re- 
ducing his  speed ;  and  yet  because  they 
upheld  him  in  maintaining  his  speed  for 
what  he  thought  the  House  would  con- 
sider a  sufficient  reason — namely,  to 
avoid  the  shoals — very  hard  words  had 
been  used  about  the  Admiralty,  and 
about  himself  in  particular — ^it  being 
said  that  he  was  wholly  incompetent  for 
the  office  he  filled.  The  course  recom- 
mended by  his  irresponsible  advisers  in 
the  Press  would  have  brought  the  Ad- 
miral upon  the  shoals.  Was  there  any 
real  risK  in  proceeding  at  the  speed  of 
seven  knots  r  The  evidence  showed  that 
just  before  a  ship  could  be  seen  with 
great  particularity  seven  or  eight  miles 
off;  and  his  Naval  Advisers  informed 
him  that  in  that  state  of  the  atmosphere 
12  miles  was  a  moderate  distance  for 
ships  to  be  seen  from  the  mast-head. 
Their  opinion  was  that  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing anything  was  almost  nil.  The  only 
sailing  vessel  they  could  have  met  had 
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been  seen  at  the  distance  stated  awav  on 
their  port  bow  and  going  away  nrom 
them ;  axid  on  the  course  they  were  pur- 
suing no  steamer  could  have  met  the 
Squadron  before  the  speed  was  reduced 
by  order  of  the  Admiral,  except  for  the 
space  of  something  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Therefore  the  risk  of  pro- 
ceeding at  the  speed  they  did  was 
almost  nt7,  and  the  risk  of  reducing 
speed  was  very  great  indeed.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  why  the  Ad- 
miral could  not  have  altered  his  course 
and  also  reduced  his  speed,  and  that 
point  was  not  omitted  when  the  matter 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. It  could  only  have  been  done 
by  two  sets  of  signals  by  gxin-fire,  with 
intervals  between,  which  would  have 
sent  the  ships  in  the  most  awkward  way 
across  the  usual  channel  for  ships  ap- 
proaching Dublin  —  a  double  set  of 
signals  which  no  prudent  Admiral  in 
command  of  a  Squadron  would  have 
thought  of  giving  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  hoped  he  had  said  enough 
to  justify  the  Admiral  in  maintaining 
speed,  and  to  show  that  the  Admiralty 
was  not  wholly  incompetent  because  it 
had  supported  him.  With  regard  to 
Captain  Hickley,  he  remained  on  deck 
until  his  ship  had  made  the  two  turns 
which  had  been  already  described,  by 
which  his  ship  was  brought  into  her 
course,  and  wnen  he  lefk  the  deck  his 
ship  was  in  a  direct  line  with  her  leader. 
According  to  the  evidence  he  saw  the 
three  masts  of  the  Vanguard  in  one  line, 
and  then  came  the  question,  to  his  (Mr. 
Hunt's)  mind  a  very  important  one, 
whether  having  brought  his  ship  into 
that  position,  he  was  justified  in  leaving 
the  deck  ?  The  question  he  put  to  his 
Naval  Colleagues  was  this — "  Was  Cap- 
tain Hickley  transgressing  his  duty  m 
leaving  the  deck  of  the  Iron  Duke  at  the 
time  he  did  ?"  and  the  answers  of  his 
Colleagues  were  unanimous.  One  re- 
plied— "When  the  Vanguard  had  made 
her  second  turn  in  the  evolution  order, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Captain  Hick- 
ley continuing  on  deck.  The  officer  of 
the  watch  had  to  perform  the  usual  duty 
of  keeping  station  by  his  next  ahead." 
The  second  replied — **  The  captain  was 
not  bound  to  keep  on  deck."  The  third 
replied — **  Captain  Hickley  was  not  to 
blame  for  leaving  the  deck.  His  ship 
had  made  the  last  turn  required  in  evo- 
lution, and  the  officer  of  the  watch  ha4 
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simply  to  do  the  ordinary  duty  of  keep- 
ing station  astern  of  his  next  ahead." 
Captain  Hickley  had  been  on  deck  for  two 
hours  and  he  left  it  for  about  10  minutes, 
leaving  his  ship  in  her  right  course,  and 
also  leaving  her — which  was  important 
— three  cables  astern  of  his  leader,  it 
being  his  duty  when  he  came  into  sta- 
tion to  be  two  cables  astern,  and  a  cable 
being  200  yards.  On  leaving  the 
deck,  he  said  he  gave  directions  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  Lieutenant 
Evans,  not  to  get  astern  of  his  station, 
and  he  had  only  lefb  the  deck  about  10 
minutes  when  the  officer  on  watch,  not- 
withstanding the  directions  of  his  cap- 
tain, gave  the  ship  what  he  called  a 
good  sheer-out — that  was,  he  left  fol- 
lowing the  wake  of  his  leader,  and  went 
out  to  the  left  or  port,  and  that  was  in 
violation  of  the  Instructions  given  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  Instructions  were — 
'*  During  a  fog  the  fleet  is  to  maintain 
the  same  order  and  steer  the  same 
course  as  before  the  fog  came  on."  Ar- 
ticle 9  was  to  this  effect — **  Close  order 
is  as  much  as  possible  to  be  maintained 
in  the  foe."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had 
not  fallen  into  the  error,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  commentary  on  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty  amounted  to  this — it  was  said 
they  punished  the  man  who  did  the  right 
thing — to  sheer  out  of  the  line  and  get 
rid  of  all  collision.  But  that  was  not  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  framed  the  In- 
structions ;  in  the  wake  of  their  leader 
they  had  to  keep  in  line,  and,  therefore, 
to  sheer  out  of  the  wake  of  the  leader 
was  wrong.  The  fault  of  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  therefore,  was  this — ^he  neg- 
lected the  order  of  his  captain,  and 
violated  these  ^positive  Instructions 
during  the  fog.  What  did  Captain  Hick- 
ley  do?  When  he  returned  to  deck  he 
said — **  You  have  sheered  out  of  the 
course;  we  must  put  her  back  again." 
The  ofB.cer  of  the  watch  had  increased 
the  speed,  and  he  made  no  alteration  in 
the  speed  of  the  ship  at  the  time.  But 
they  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  Iron 
Duke  could  not  make  more  than  8^ 
knots.  The  Vanguctrd  had  immediately 
before  the  fog  signalled  that  she  was 
going  8  knots.  No  signal  had  reached 
Qie  Iron  Duke  that  that  speed  had  been 
reduced,  and  therefore  Captain  Hickley 
was  justified  in  supposing  that  she 
maintained  that  speed  tmtil  another 
signal  reached  him.    The  Iron  Duke  was 
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three  cables  astern  of  the  Vanguardy  one 
more  than  she  ought  to  have  been,  and 
in  regaining  her  position,  the  sheer-out 
by  the  officer  of  the  watch  of  the  Iron 
Duke  would  have  put  her  more  astern, 
because,  instead  of  going  in  a  straight 
line,  sheering-out  and  sheering-in  must 
have  increased  the  distance;  and  the 
captain  of  the  Iron  Duke  gave  the  order 
to  sheer  in  again,  it  being  his  duty  to 
regain  the  position  which  the  officer  of 
the  watch  had  lost  as  soon  aspossible. 
What  said  the  Instructions  ?  The  speed 
of  the  fleet  during  the  performance  of  ^ 
evolutions  should  be  notifled  beforehand, 
and  should  not  exceed  that  easily  attain- 
able by  the  slowest  ship  present,  so  that 
each  ship,  when  manceuvring,  should  be 
able  to  hold  on,  and  not  resort  to  in- 
creasing speed,  so  as  to  regain  her  station 
without  delay.  It  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  Iron  Duke  to  regain  her 
position  without  delay.  This  matter  had 
also  been  very  carefully  considered  and 
worked  out  by  diagram,  and  at  the  speed 
the  Iron  Duke  was  going,  if  the  speed  of 
the  Vanguard  had  been  maintained,  at 
the  moment  the  collision  actually  oc- 
curred she  would  have  been  more  than 
two  cables  astern  of  her  leader,  and 
therefore  in  a  perfectly  safe  position.  If 
she  had  kept  her  course  without  having 
been  sheered  out,  if  she  had  gone  in  the 
straightest  line,  going  at  8J-  knots,  the 
Iron  Duke  would  have  been  two-and-a- 
quarter  cables  behind  the  Vanguard. 
On  that  ground  the  Admiralty  upheld 
Captain  Hickley  with  regard  to  the 
speed  of  his  ship  at  the  time  of  the  col- 
lision. Now,  as  regarded  Captain  Daw- 
kins,  of  the  Vanguard — what  was  his 
fault  ?  His  fault  was  that  he  suddenly 
reduced  the  speed  of  his  ship  firom  42 
revolutions  to  25,  and  then  to  18,  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes  without  any  an- 
swering signal  from  the  ship  behind 
him.  That  was  a  very  grave  error,  and 
that  was  the  error  which  mainly  caused 
the  disaster  they  were  now  discussing. 
He  ought  not  to  have  reduced  his  speed 
without  a  signal  from  the  Admii'al.  But 
he  might  have  reduced  his  speed  with- 
out a  signal  from  the  Admiral  and  yet 
done  no  harm.  He  might  have  fallen 
out  of  his  station,  but  he  need  not  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  his  ship.  It 
was  a  rule  in  the  Service— and  it  was 
alluded  to,  for  a  question  was  put  to  a 
witness  on  the  point  before  the  Court- 
martial — ^thatnosignalwaevalidtillitwas 
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answered.  If  lie  made  a  signal  it  must 
be  answered  before  it  was  vcdid ;  but  be 
reduced  tbe  speed  of  bis  sbip  twice 
witbout  waiting  for  tbe  return  of  tbe 
signal,  and  consequently  witbout  notice 
to  tbe  sbip  tbat  was  following  ber.  No 
doubt  wbat  contributed  to  tbe  disaster — 
and  for  wbicb  tbey  must  not  very  beavily 
blame  Captain  Dawkins — was  an  alarm 
of  a  sbip  abead ;  but  tbe  fact  was  tbe 
order  to  reduce  speed  was  given  before 
tbe  alarm  was  raised.  Captain  Dawkins 
bimself  said  tbe  order  to  stop  bad  no 
effect,  because  be  immediately  saw  bis 
sbip  would  clear  tbe  vessel,  and  tbe 
order  was  given  to  go  on.  Indeed,  tbe 
vessel  seemed  to  be  tbe  veritable  "pban- 
tom  sbip ;"  be  could  not  make  out  wbe- 
tber  Captain  Dawkins  bad  any  certainty 
in  bis  own  mind  tbat  tbere  was  any  sbip 
abead,  and  certainly  tbe  man  wbo  eave 
tbe  alarm  bad  defective  vision.  Tbere 
were  several  look-out  men  aloft  and  on 
deck,  and  none  of  tbem  ever  saw  tbe 
sbip  at  all.  From  tbe  evidence  tbere 
could  be  no  sucb  sbip,  because  a  few 
minutes  before  only  one  was  seen,  and 
tbat  was  steering  a  course  away  from 
tbe  Squadron.  Tbe  evidence  of  tbe  look- 
out man  at  tbe  mast-bead  of  tbe  Van- 
guard was  tbat  be  could  only  see  tbe 
fleet.  If  Captain  Dawkins  bad  bis  wits 
about  bim  be  would  bave  said — **  Tbere 
can  be  no  sucb  sbip  abead;"  but  be 
sbeered  out  of  bis  course.  He  did  not 
attacb  mucb  blame  to  Captain  Dawkins 
on  tbat  bead,  because  tbe  collision  would 
not  bave  bappened  but  for  tbe  improper 
reduction  of  tbe  speed  by  Captain  Daw- 
kins' order,  or,  if  at  all,  it  would  bave 
been  a  very  sligbt  one,  bad  it  not  been 
for  tbe  sbeering  out  of  line.  Tbe  action 
of  tbe  officer  of  tbe  watcb  of  tbe  Iron 
Duke  contributed  in  no  sligbt  degree  to 
tbe  disaster.  He  believed  be  bad  now 
sufficiently  explained  tbe  view  be  took 
of  tbe  real  cause  of  tbe  disaster.  But 
tbere  was  anotber  question — be  did  not 
tbink  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  alluded 
to  it — that  was,  tbe  disapprobation  ex- 
pressed in  tbe  Admiralty  Minute  of  tbe 
view  put  before  tbe  Court  by  tbe  Ad- 
miral in  command  witb  regard  to  tbe 
reduction  of  tbe  speed.  He  upbeld  bim 
in  continuing  bis  speed,  but  wben  exa- 
mined before  tbe  Court  tbe  Admiral  was 
asked  wbetber  Captain  Dawkins  was 
justified  in  reducing  bis  speed  witbout 
nis  orders.  He  said  tbat,  as  a  matter 
of  opinion,  be  niigbt  be.  Tbat  was  a 
curious  answer.    The  evidence  showed 


that  no  orders  were  given  to  that  effect, 
because  when  the  question  was  specially 
asked  whether  any  sucb  orders  bad  been 
given  be  said  "  No."    He  had  not  asked 
the  Admiral  for  any  explanation  of  this, 
but  be  supposed  ttiat  he  was  betrayed 
into  that  expression  of  opinion  from  an 
amiable  desire  to  extenuate  tbe  error 
that  had  been  committed.     If  he  bad 
said  "Certainly  not,"  Captain  Dawkins 
must  have  been  convicted,  of  course,  at 
once.    But  he  went  further  than  that. 
Supposing  tbat  tbe  Admiral  bad  given 
positive  orders  to  Captain  Dawkins  tbat 
be  was  at  liberty  to  reduce  speed  witb- 
out a  signal  from  bim,  tbat  would  not 
bave  justified  bim  in  reducing  bis  speed 
as  he  did — he  reduced  bis  speed  without 
exchanging  signals  with  those  behind 
bim.    Then  it  was  said — if  not  by  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman,  by  the  Press — 
why  did  we  not  bring  the  Admiral  to  a 
Court-martial  ?   Now,  that  sounded  very 
plausible,  and  it  was  tbe  obvious  course 
for  a  man  in  his  position  to  take  who 
wished  to  evade  responsibility.   To  have 
bad  him  tried  by  Court-martial,  when 
he  did  not  consider  him  to  blame,  would 
bave  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  (Mr. 
Hunt)  to  bave  preferred  a  specific  charge 
against  him  which  he  did  not  believe,  and 
for   which  he   thought    tbere    was  no 
foundation ;   but  then  he  should  bave 
escaped  all  obloquy  from  tbe  public  and 
tbe  Press.    He  thought  that  would  have 
been  a  weak,  cowardly,  and  contemptible 
course.      He  satisfied  bimself  aiter  a 
most  laborious  examination  of  tbe  evi- 
dence, assisted  by  bis  Naval  Colleagues, 
and  fortified  by  their  deliberate  opinion, 
tbat   Admiral    Tarleton    was    entirely 
blameless  as  regarded  tbe  disaster,  and 
to  bring  Admiral  Tarleton  to  a  Court- 
martial  on  a  charge  he  did  not  believe 
in,  would  bave  shown  him  to  be  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  position  he  ought  to 
hold.      Mistakes  he  might  make,  and 
wbo  did  not?    He  claimed  no  infalli- 
bility of  judgment;  but  no  one  could 
say  tbat,  being  placed  in  a  high  position, 
be  bad  shirked  responsibility,  and  en- 
deavoured to  throw  on  others  what  he 
ought  to  take  himself.     Having  made 
up    bis    mind    tbat  tbe  Admiral    was 
not  to  blame,  he  felt  bound  to  assert 
bis  opinion,  and  carry  it  out,  and  be 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  any  fear  of  newspaper  vituperation 
or  Parliamentary  attack.     Of  course,  be 
bad  known  wbat  was  in  store  for  bim, 
for  days  before  the  official  evidence  of 
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the  Court-martial  reached  him,  he  had  | 
teen  told  by  writers  in  the  Press  exactly 
what  he  ought  to  do.  But  it  was  his 
duty  to  look  for  assistance  in  professional 
matters  to  his  responsible  Advisers,  and 
having  consulted  them,  he  had  stated  in 
the  Minute — which  was  his  own — what 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right. 
It  had  been  said  that  he  would  punish  a 
lieutenant  but  not  an  Admiral.  Well, 
in  answer  to  that,  he  might  remind  the 
House  that  he  had  already  shown  that 
his  Predecessor  had  punished  two  Ad- 
mirals without  a  Court-martial,  and 
beyond  that,  the  first  year  he  was  in 
office  an  accident  happened  to  a  detached 
Squadron — two  of  the  vessels  got  on  the 
Solent  rocks  —  and  not  being  satisfied 
that  the  orders  of  the  Admiral  had  not 
contributed  to  the  disaster,  he  had  him 
tried  by  Court-martial.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Ad- 
miral was  not  to  blame,  and  therefore 
no  Court-martial  was  held.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch 
had  committed  a  grave  error,  but  it  was 
said  he  had  been  punished  too  severely. 
Those  who  held  that  language  were 
evidently  not  aware  of  the  difference  of 
such  a  sentence  in  the  case  of  lieuten- 
ants as  compared  with  officers  of  higher 
rank.  It  was  no  doubt  a  sharp  punish- 
ment for  a  lieutenant  at  the  time,  but  it 
did  not  militate  long  against  him,  and  he 
hoped  the  lieutenant  in  question  would  yet 
do  good  service  to  his  Queen  and  country. 
However,  having  neglected  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  captain  and  violated  the 
orders  given  to  the  Navy  with  regard 
to  proceeding  in  a  fog,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  be  visited 
with  some  degree  of  punishment.  He 
believed  he  had  dealt  with  all  the  points 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  be  satisfied  that  the  matter 
had  not  been  treated  lightly  or  without 
due  inquiry  and  proper  investigation 
with  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  Admiralty  ought  not  to  deal 
with  the  cases  of  officers  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  Court-martial.  He 
admitted  there  were  cases  where  it  might 
be  well  to  do  so,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  such  inquiries  did  not  elicit 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  And 
sometimes  there  was  a  conflict  of  evi- 
dence on  material  points  which  would 
induce  the  Admiralty  not  to  deal  with 
the  matter  on  their  o^n  responsibility. 

Mr,  ffunt 


It  was  not  BO  here,  however;  the  inquiiy 
was  complete  and  full.  There  was  no 
conflict  of  testimony  upon  any  material 
point,  and  the  facts  were  all  dear  before 
them.  The  only  question  was  the  right 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts, 
and  the  Admiralty  was  the  proper 
authority  to  draw  them,  and  state  them  in 
an  authoritative  manner.  He  had  been 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the 
Squadron  in  future,  and  his  reply  was 
that  he  hoped  to  give  them  more  prac- 
tice than  they  had  had  lately.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Goschen)  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  could  not  send  the  Eeserve 
Squadron  for  practice  in  1874,  because 
in  that  year  he  had  not  a  Eeserve  ship 
fit  to  go  to  sea.  Practice  was  the  soul  of 
efficiency,  but  in  1874  no  squadron  evo- 
lutions could  be  performed  with  Beserve 
ships,  and  he  had  to  send  them  out 
singly  for  the  best  practice  that  could  be 
held.  Last  year,  however,  they  were  in 
a  position  to  send  out  seven  ships.  It 
was  his  wish  to  give  both  officers  and 
men  more  practice  than  they  had  had 
lately,  and  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  Naval  Colleagues,  he 
intended  to  utilize  the  training  brigs  in 
winter  to  practise  young  Heutenants 
and  young  men.  Hitherto  they  had  only 
been  used  in  summer  for  training  boys, 
but  the  last  season  they  had  to  perform 
double  duty.  There  were  five  brigs,  and 
he  hoped  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  give  more  practice  to  the  crews 
of  the  Keserve  ships,  and  he  felt  certain 
that  the  more  that  was  given  to  them 
both  officers  and  men  would  become 
more  efficient  in  duty,  and  that  such 
disasters  as  these  would  not  be  repeated. 
Mr.  HANBUEY-TEACY  said,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  whom  he  (Mr.  Hanbury- 
Tracy)  believed  to  be  able  and  compe- 
tent men,  could  have  issued  the  Minute 
referred  to,  except  that  they  had  been 
led  into  a  very  grave  error.  He  wished 
to  know  who  it  was  at  the  Admiralty 
that  issued  it,  and  why  they  punished 
the  lieutenant  and  allowed  the  Admiral 
to  go  free,  and  why  Captain  Hickley 
had  been  let  off  and  Captain  Dawkins 
punished?  There  was  an  imanimous 
feeling  in  the  Navy  that  a  Court-martial 
ought  to  have  been  held  on  Admiral 
Tarletou  ^nd  Captain  Hickley,  and  the 
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other  officers  of  the  Iron  Duke,  whereby 
they  would  have  known  more  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  col- 
lision than  was  known  at  present.  It 
was  even  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
Admiral  Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley 
had  not  themselves  demanded  a  Court 
of  Inquiry.  For  himself,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  holding  of  a  Court-martial 
on  those  officers  wotdd  have  been  to  the 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Service. 
Analyzing  the  evidence  given  in  the 
Court-martial  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Vanguard,  he  drew  the  conclusion  from 
it  that  upon  entering  the  fog  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
miral to  have  made  signals  for  slacken- 
ing spee4.  Instead  of  doing  so,  how- 
ever, he  went  ahead  at  the  same  speed 
which  prevailed  before  the  fog,  and  that 
was  the  result.  The  Vanguard  and  Iron 
Duke  had  to  race  into  position  and  go 
ahead  as  fast  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  the  Admiral  pursuing  his  course 
utterly  regardless  of  the  position  of  the 
two  ships.  Yet  they  were  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  speed  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disaster — that 
speed  had  not  contributed  to  it ;  he 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Admiral  had  not  kept  the  fleet  well  in 
hand.  The  failure  of  the  Admiral  to  do 
that  was,  in  his  (Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy's) 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  naval  offi- 
cers, the  main  cause  of  the  disaster.  It 
would  have  been  desirable,  with  regard 
to  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  to  faiow 
what  the  officers  of  the  Hector  saw,  and 
until  we  did  so  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  He  ,was  well  aware  that  the  re- 
putation of  Admiral  Tarleton  stood  very 
high ;  but  then  junior  offices  were  pun- 
ished, and,  putting  aside  all  matters  of 
detail,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were 
right  or  wrong  in  their  decision,  a 
Court-martial  on  the  Admiral  would 
have  brought  out  many  facts,  while  its 
appointment  would  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
the  Navy.  If  there  had  been  a  Court- 
martial,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  blame  would  have  attached  not  to 
the  Navy,  but  to  the  Admiralty.  The 
First  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  Admiralty 
as  being  superior  to  any  Court-martial, 
but  up  to  1860  Courts-martial  were 
superior  to  every  other  tribunal — that 
was  to  say,  there  was  no  appeal  from 
their  decisionS|  which  they  could  arrive 


at  without  any  fear  of  an  Admiralty 
Minute.  Unfortunately,  the  Act  of 
1860  was  passed,  giving  to  the  Admi- 
ralty an  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  And 
why?  It  was  acknowledged  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  this  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  was  asked  for  the  Admi- 
ralty because  it  was  necessary  to  have 
junior  officers  sitting  at  our  Courts- 
martial.  He  apprehended,  however, 
that  it  never  was  intended  that  the 
Admiralty  should  upset  the  decisions 
solemnly  and  deliberately  arrived  at  of 
a  Court  composed  of  the  senior  officers 
of  the  Fleet.  The  First  Lord  had  said 
that  this  was  both  a  Court-martial  and 
a  Court  of  Inquiry.  It  was  a  Court 
presided  over  by  an  Admiral  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Channel  Fleet.  We  had 
nine  senior  officers  to  inquire  into  the 
loss  of  the  Vanguard,  and  no  one  could 
say  that  their  decision  was  not  arrived 
at  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and 
without  fear  or  favour.  Was  it  right, 
therefore,  that  the  Admiralty  should 
go  and  issue  a  Minute  upsetting  that 
decision  ?  The  effect  of  such  a  course 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  was  to 
declare  to  the  world  that  it  did  not 
agree  with  the  professional  opinions  of 
our  senior  officers. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY :  Sir,  as  one  of  the 
very  few  naval  officers  who  have  seats 
in  the  present  Parliament,  I  trust  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  say  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Navy  in  regard  to  the  deplorable  acci- 
dent now  under  discussion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen)  has  stated 
the  case  so  fully  and  so  fairly  that  I 
shall  not  weary  the  House  by  recapitu- 
lating the  circumstances  which  led  to 
and  followed  this  great  naval  disaster. 
But,  first  of  all,  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  new  system,  adopted  of  recent 
years  by  the  Admiralty,  of  supplement- 
ing or  reversing  the  sentences  of  Courts- 
martial,  and  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise and  regret  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
has  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sanction 
the  issue  of  this  Minute,  and  now  to 
justify  it  to  the  House.  The  first  in- 
stance of  attempting  to  reflect  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  Court-martial  by  Minute 
was  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  the  Captain, 
against  which  I  have,  in  common  with 
many  hon.  Friends  of  mine  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  constantly  protested;  but 
I  shall  not  further  allude  to  that  case 
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except  to  express  my  sorrow  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Pontefraot  (Mr.  Childers) 
from  our  debates,  and  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  the  sad  circumstances 
which  explain  his  absence.     But  it  is 
the  less  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to 
that  Minute  because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman   the  Member  for    the  City  of 
London    also   afforded  an  example  of 
over-ruling  the  sentence  of   a    Court- 
martial  by  a  Minute  in  the  memorable 
case  of   the  Agincourt  disaster.      The 
Agincourt  struck  on  the  Pearl  Eock; 
a  Court-martial  was  assembled  to  try 
the  captain  and  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Agincourt    for    the  stranding  of   their 
ship.    The  Court-martial  sentenced  them 
as  in  their  judgment  it  thought  fit,  and 
the  sentence  was  discredited  by  the  Ad- 
miralty of  the  day,  over  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  presided,  in  obedience 
to    ignorant  public  clamour.     In  this 
case  the  Admiralty  acted  by  Minute  be- 
cause it  thought  that  the  sentence  was 
not  severe  enough.     Not  only  I  myself, 
but,  if  I  am  not  mistaiken,  my  lamented 
Friend  the  late  Mr.  Corry  challenged 
the  course  taken  by  the  Admiralty  with 
regard  to  the  Agincourt  disaster.    I  have 
always  held,  and  I  now  hold,  the  opinion 
that  Admiral  Wellesley    and  Admiral 
Wilmot,  two  very  distinguished  officers, 
were  very  illused  by  being  dismissed 
from  their  commands,  and  discredited 
without  having  the  opportunity  aflEorded 
them  of  defending  themselves  before  a 
Court-martial.     I  do  not  say  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong.    I  express 
no  opinion.      They  might  have    been 
found  guilty  if  they  had  been  tried,  but 
thdy  ought  to  have  had  that  to  which 
every  Englishman  has  a  right — a  trial 
by  his   Peers.     Now,  this  is  the  bad 
precedent  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  thought  it  his  duty  to  follow  in  this 
case;  and  I  am  the  more  surprised  at 
it,  because  he  has  already  shown  the 
House  that  he  knew  what  it  was  just 
and  right  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    In  Admiral  Bandolph's  case, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  took  the  right  course. 
Admiral  Bandolph  was  much  blamed  by 
the  Press,  because  two  of  the  ships  of 
his  squadron  went  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily.     The  officers  were,  tried  by 
Court-martial,   and   so  afterwards  was 
Admiral  Eandolph,  and  upon  his  trial 
it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  was 
not  guilty,  and  that  gallant  officer  must 

Sir  John  Hay 


thank  his  stars  that  he  was  tried  by 
Court-martial.     In  the  present  case  it 
seems  to  me  the  unkindest  thing  ever 
done  to  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Tarleton  was 
not  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  a  Court-martial.     As  it  is  now,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion if  he   had  been  tried  and  found 
guilty;  his  reputation  is  in  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked,  because  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  defending  himself  in 
a  public  manner  before  an  open  Court. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem 
for  Sir  Walter  Tarleton.   He  has  served 
the  country  with  distinction  and  great 
ability  for  40  years,  and  now  he  has  not  a 
fair  opportunity  given  him  to  explain 
publicly  his  share  in  this  deplorable  dis- 
aster, and  to  show  at  least  in  *what  de- 
gree he  is  responsible  for  it.     I  say  the 
same  as  regards  Captain  Hickley.     I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  that 
gallant  officer,  but  I  have  always  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  officer. 
Why  has  he  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  facts  of  the  case,  and  his 
share  in  the  transaction?      My  right 
hon.  Friend  asserts  that  he  could  frame 
no  charge  on  which  to  try  these  officers; 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  charge  could  have 
easily    been  framed   on  which  to   try 
them,  as  it  was  against  Admiral  Ean- 
dolph.   By  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Admiralty,  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
done  much  to  discredit  the  authority  of 
Courts-martial.    These  tribunals  are  the 
only  means  left  to  maintain  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Navy.     It  is  very  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  their  decisions ;    their 
judgments  should  be  upheld ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, in  my  heart,  that  the  Admiralty 
is  weakening  the  discipline  of  the  Navy 
every  time  they  publish  wretched  Minutes 
like  these  I  have  alluded  to,  disparaging 
the  decisions  of  Courts-martial.    In  this 
case  the  Court  was  one  whose  authority 
was  well  deserving  of  respect.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
of  mine,  well  known  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers— ^Lord  John  Hay.    There  were  two 
Admirals  on  the   Court,  the  President 
being  at  the  time  second  in  command  of 
a  squadron  of  iron-clads,  and  Admiral 
Chamberlain,  an  officer  who  had  com- 
manded an  iron-clad.    The  seven  cap- 
tains all  had  commanded,  or  were  com- 
manding, iron-clads.  These  nine  officers 
were  all  experienced  in  the  subject  they 
had  to  consider,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  coming  to  the  decision  at 
which  they  arrived,  they  were  establish- 
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ing  a  precedent  against  themselves.    A 
similar  accident  to  that  which   befell 
Captain  Dawkins  might  befall  any  one 
of  them,  and  their  decision  upon  Cap- 
tain   Dawkins  might  at  any  moment 
come  to  be  applied  to  themselyes.     I 
ask— could  there  haye  been  a  fairer  or 
more  competent  tribunal?     Now,  my 
right  hon.  Friend — not,  of  course,  of  his 
own  authority — chooses  to  set  at  nought 
and  to  differ  from  the  judgment  of  this 
Court.    His  naval  Colleagues  are  per- 
sonal Friends  of  mine.     The  name  of 
Sir  Alexander  Milne  carries  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  naval  profession ;  both 
he    and   Admiral    Hornby  have  com- 
manded fleets  and  squadrons,  and  Lord 
Gilford  is  an  officer  of  very  high  repu- 
tation, who  has  also  commanded  an  iron- 
clad in  a  fleet.    Their  names  as  mem- 
bers of  any  Court-martial  would  add 
weight  to  its  decisions,  or  as  witnesses 
before  a  Court  their  evidence  would  be 
entitled    to    the   highest   respect.      I 
would    not    for    a    moment    ask    the 
House  to  accept  my  judgment  in  pre- 
ference to  theirs;  but  is  it  to  be  said 
that    these  three   gentlemen,   however 
distinguished,  forming  their  judgment 
by  reading  the  evidence  and  without 
hearing  and  seeing  the  witnesses,  and 
without    the    wei^t   of   responsibility 
which  devolved  upon  the  sworn  Mem- 
bers of  a  Court-martial  could  possibly 
come  to  a  decision  which  would  com- 
mand equal  confldence  with  that  arrived 
at  by  the  nine  officers  composing  the 
Court.    In  my  opinion  the  sentence  was 
a  stem  and  severe  one.   I  confess,  when 
I  read  it  at  first  in  the  newspapers,  I 
thought  it  a  hard  sentence,  and  regretted 
that  the  Court  had  not  said  something 
complimentary  as  to  the  discipline  and 
good  behaviour  of  the  men  of  the  Van- 
guard  —  had  not  entirely  removed  the 
stigma    unjustly    oast    upon    Captain 
Collins,  a  marine  officer  who  had  already 
elsewhere  distinguished  himself  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  action — ^had  not 
said  something  complimentary  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hathom,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
of  the  Vanguard,  the  only  officer  of  those 
tried  who  was  entirely  acquitted  of  all 
blame,  and  who  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
informs  us  was  600  down  the  list  of 
lieutenants.    But  for  all  that  the  Court 
deserved  to  be  upheld  and  its  decision 
respected.     My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
flrst  Lord  has  said  that  the  sentence 
was  one  which  showed  divided    coun- 


cils.   Why  should  he  say  so  ?    There  is 
no  evidence  of  divided  councils,  nor  is 
this  a  matter  into  which  either  he  or 
this  House  have  any  right  to  inquire. 
The  sentence  of  a  Court-martial  is  the 
sentence  of  the  whole  Court.    The  de- 
cision is  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
but  the  members  are  sworn  to  secrecy, 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  votes  of  indi- 
vidual members  can  be  obtained  with- 
out breaking  a  solemn  oath.     In  Ad- 
miral Byng's  case  this  House  was  ap- 
pealed to,  to  pass   an  Act  to  enable 
Members  of  the  Court  who  were  also 
Members  of  this  House  to  divulge  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  Members  of 
tne  Court.    It  was  refused,  and  since 
that  no  such  attempt  has  been  made, 
until  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  thought 
flt  to  allude  to  divided  councils.    I  may 
mention    that    a    naval    Court-martial 
differs  from  a  military  Court-martial  in 
this — that  when  it  is  once  formed  it 
owns  no  higher  authority.     A  military 
Court-martial    cannot    promulgate    its 
sentence  or  dissolve  itself,  imtil  the  sen- 
tence has  been  approved  by  the  highest 
authority.     Its  sentence  may   be  sent 
back  for  revision,  or  entirely  set  aside  ; 
but  a  naval  Court-martial  cannot  have 
its  sentence  revised,  for  so  soon  as  it  has 
decided  upon  the  evidence  it  proceeds 
to  pass  its  sentence  upon  the  prisoner 
by  dismissing  him  from  the  service  or 
sentencing  him  to  punishment  under  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act.    It  then  dissolves 
itself,   and  exists  no  longer,   and  the 
Admiralty    cannot    express    its   disap- 
proval of  the  sentence  to  the  President 
or   any   other   Member  of   the  Court, 
because  the  person  so  accused  may  have 
voted  in  the  manner  the  Admiralty  may 
have  desired,  but  is  unable  to  say  so  for 
fear  of  violating  his  oath.    It  is  true 
that  sentence  of  death  is  not  carried  out 
without  the  approval  of  a  higher  au- 
thority, and  that  after  sentence  of  dis- 
missal   the  Admiralty  have   power  to 
restore  the  officer  to  the  profession,  bnt 
the  Admiralty  cannot  annul  the  sen- 
tence 

Mb.  HUNT:  By  the  Naval  Disci- 
pline Act  the  Admiralty  have  a  power 
to  modify  and  revise  the  sentence. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY:  Yes,  after  it  is 
passed ;  but  the  sentence  cannot  be  an- 
nulled or  sent  back  to  the  Court-martial 
for  revision.  AU  the  Admiralty  can  do  is 
to  prevent  the  sentence  being  carried  into 
effect.  Now  my  right  hon.  Friend  says 
the  Court-martial  was  a  Court-martial 
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to  try  Captain  Dawkins  and  liis  officers, 
and  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  into 
other  circumstances  attending  the  loss 
of  the  Vanguard,  I  entirely  deny  that 
a  Court-martial  is  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 
A  Court-martial  tries  prisoners  for  stated 
offences  submitted  to  it  and  the  prison- 
ers have  the  opportimity  of  defending 
themselves ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  or  character  of 
persons  not  before  it.  The  Court-mar- 
tial says  that  Captain  Dawkins  and 
others  are  culpable,  and  sentences  them 
accordingly,  and  acquits  others  of  blame. 
It  further  says  that  the  evidence  be- 
fore it  seems  to  make  it  possible 
that  other  causes  are  to  blame.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty  to  give 
the  persons  so  reflected  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  or  explaining  their 
conduct  and  this  can  only  be  afforded 
them  before  another  Court-martial.  I 
blame  the  Admiralty  for  issuing  the 
Minute  at  all;  but  having  issued  the 
Minute,  I  blame  them  for  this — namely, 
for  justifying  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  in  the 
narrow  seas,  in  steaming  seven  knots 
an  hour  in  a  fog.  Instead  of  being  a 
protection  to  our  commerce  they  are 
a  danger  to  it,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
imder  command  to  avoid  collisions  with 
peaceful  traders.  This  speed  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  Admiralty  Order 
in  the  Signal  Book  which  enjoins  an 
Admiral  to  reduce  the  speed  of  his  fleet 
to  three  or  four  knots  an  hour.  Will 
the  House  forgive  me  if  I  endeavour  to 
explain  the  reason  for  giving  this  Order? 
I  will  endeavour  to  divest  my  explana- 
tion as  much  as  possible  of  technical 
language,  if  the  House  will  bear  with 
me.  A  screw  ship  has  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  ships  propelled  by  paddles 
or  sails.  If,  even  when  the  ship  is 
at  rest,  the  screw  propeller  is  put  in 
motion,  and  the  rudaer  is  turned  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  water  is  thrown 
off  the  propeller  against  the  side  of  the 
rudder,  and  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
head  is  at  once  altered  by  the  stem  of 
the  ship  being  turned,  and  this  before 
the  action  of  the  screw  has  caused  the 
ship  herself  to  be  moved  ahead  through 
the  water.  I  may  say  that  on  one 
occasion  I  commanded  a  screw  line-of- 
battle  ship,  and  broufi^ht  her  from  Cape 
St.  Yincent  to  St.  Katherine's  in  a  thick 
fog,  and  without  seeing  anything  but 
one  yacht  under  my  dolphin  striker. 
That  yacht  was  so  well  handled  that  she 
may  have  belonged  to  my  hon.  Friend 
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the  Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  and  when  his  flare-up  wa^ 
burnt  I  ordered  the  screw  to  be  turned 
rapidly  for  a  few  revolutions,  which 
enabled  my  ship's  head  to  turn  so 
quickly  as  to  slip  past  the  yacht  without 
touching  her.  But  our  speed  was  not 
more  than  three  knots,  for  if  it  had  been 
seven,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  might  not  have  been  here 
to  give  us  the  information  which  I  am 
sure  we  shall  hear  from  him  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  says  there  were  special 
circumstances,  but  what  were  the  special 
circumstances?  An  hon.  Friend  of  mine, 
a  gallant  Admiral,  for  whose  opinion  on 
all  subjects  I  entertain  a  very  high 
respect,  Sir  Cooper  Key,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
justified  Sir  Walter  Tarleton's  speed  by 
asserting  that  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
come the  tide.  I  thought  when  I  read 
that  letter,  and  before  I  had  seen  the 
chart,  that  Sir  Walter  Tarleton  had 
taken  his  squadron  down  the  inner 
channel  between  the  Kish  Bank  and 
Bray  Head,  in  which  case  he  would  in 
my  opinion,  have  certainly  been  justified 
in  getting  out  of  the  dangerous  channel 
as  soon  as  possible,  unless  he  had  thought 
fit  to  bring  them  to  an  anchor.  But  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  high  speed  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Kish  Bank.  In  my  opinion, 
unless  there  was  some  special  circum- 
stance with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  it 
would  have  been  best  to  have  made  a 
signal  to  reduce  speed  to  that  enjoined 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  to  have  altered 
course  more  to  the  east.  There  was 
nothing  between  the  fleet  and  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  a  slight  change  of  course 
would  have  overcome  the  indraught  of 
the  tide.  Then  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to 
the  reasons  why  signals  were  not  made. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says  that  the  slack- 
ening of  speed  and  the  alteration  of 
course  would  have  involved  two  signals. 
Well,  why  not?  One  of  the  special 
objects  of  a  squadron  of  evolution  is  to 
practise  signals.  The  squadron  had 
nearly  completed  its  cruise,  and  no  doubt 
had  been  properly  drilled  in  this  neces- . 
sary  duty.  In  efficient  ships  guns  on 
the  same  side  and  of  the  same  calibre 
are  kept  loaded,  with  a  man  ready  to 
fire  each  in  succession,  and  some  spare 
guns  ready  to  fire  for  fear  any  gun 
should  miss  fire,  and  an  error  be  caused 
in  the  significance  of  the  signal  by  a 
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longer  period  elapsing  between  the  dis- 
charges of  the  guns  than  is  specified  in 
the  particular  signal.  In  the  evidence  I 
regret  to  see  that  a  gun  of  an  improper 
calibre  was  fired  at  the  wrong  time,  but 
this,  no  doubt,  was  not  an  error  which 
can  justly  be  attributed  to  the  Admiral. 
Then  there  is  the  evidence  as  to  the 
Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke  being  seen  at  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  at  two  o'clock, 
just  when  one  of  them  was  sinking, 
instead  of  at  four  cables'  distance,  as 
ordered  by  the  last  signal.  It  surely 
would  be  to  Admiral  Tarleton's  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  explain  to  a  Court- 
martial  the  special  circumstances  which 
prevented  him  ascertaining  by  signal 
the  cause  of  these  ships,  half  his 
fleet,  being  out  of  station — whether,  in 
fact,  it  was  ever  reported  to  him.  Again, 
I  should  like  to  know  why  Captain 
Hickley  was  right  in  being  off  deck 
before  his  ship  had  regained  his  station, 
and  why  Captain  Dawkins  was  wrong  ? 
If  there  was  an  excuse  for  Captain 
Hickley,  there  might  surely  have  been  an 
excuse  for  Capt«un  Dawkins.  The  Van- 
guard would  certainly  not  have  been  sunk 
if  the  Iron  Duke  had  not  run  into  her, 
and  the  Iron  Duke  would  not  have  run 
into  her  if  she  had  not  altered  her  course 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  I  must  say  that 
sufficient  importance  is  not  attached,  in 
my  opinion,  to  Captain  Dawkins'  evi- 
dence as  to  the  ship  which  was  under 
his  bows.  I  hold  the  Blue  Book  in  my 
hand  in  which,  no  doubt,  every  hon. 
Member  has  read  Captain  Dawkins' 
letter,  in  which  he  states  that  he  him- 
self saw  the  vessel  under  his  bows.  He 
could  hardly  have  been  mistaken,  and 
if  he  had  not  altered  his  course  and 
perhaps  slowed  his  engines,  another 
catastrophe  might  have  occurred  with, 
perhaps,  considerable  loss  of  life.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  Captain  Hick- 
ley, and  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
Sir  Walter  Tarleton ;  but,  if  I  had  been 
in  the  plewje  of  either  of  these  distin- 
guished officers,  I  would  never  have 
been  satisfied  imtil  a  Court-martial  had 
been  assembled  before  which  I  could 
have  made  my  explanation  and  defence. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  even  now  too 
late,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
framing  the  charges.  I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend,  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Gty  of  London  is  equally  culpable 
with  himself  for  setting  the  bad  example 


of  the  course  pursued.  I  thank  the 
House  for  having  heard  me,  and  I 
trust  the  officers  concerned  will  forgive 
me  if  I  have  said  anything  which  may  ap- 
pear harsh  with  respect  to  their  conduct. 

Admiral  EGEETON,  referring  to  the 
*'  phantom  ship  'V  alluded  to  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  said,  he  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  vessels  came  into 
sight  out  of  a  fog-bank,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  that  the 
ship  in  question  had  not  crossed  the 
Vanguard* 8  bows  just  before  the  accident 
occurred,  a  fact  which  a  second  court 
martial  might  have  elicited.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  a  great  advantage  to  Admiral 
Tarleton,  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  extraordinary  opinions 
he  expressed  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  officers  under  his  command.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  that  the  speed  at 
which  the  vessels  were  going  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  accident,  and 
he  believed  that  the  collision  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  young 
officer  of  the  watch,  who  had  acted  most 
unjustifiably  in  sheering  the  Iron  Duke 
out  of  her  course.  The  Admiralty  had 
been  more  lenient  in  the  punishment  of 
that  young  officer  than  a  court  martial 
would  have  been,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
think  that  the  time  might  come  when 
that  young  officer  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  his  error  and  of  be- 
coming an  ornament  to  the  Service.  He 
was  satisfied  that,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
the  appointment  of  a  court  martial  to 
try  Admiral  Tarleton  and  Captain  Hick- 
ley would  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  whole  Service,  and  even  if  the  verdict 
of  the  Court  were  against  them,  those 
gentlemen  would  stand  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  they  did  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  view  of  all  naval  officers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
would  re-consider  his  decision. 

Captain  PIM,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Goschen) — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  to  the  Admiral  in 
Command,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Tarleton, 
K.C.B.  of  clearing  his  reputation  by  being  tried 
by  a  Court  Martial," 

said,  that  during  the  30  years  that  he 
(Captain  Pirn)  nad  been  in  Her  Ma- 
jesly's  service,  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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he  had  never  heard  of  a  more  deplor- 
able circumstance  than  the  loss  of  the 
Vanguard,  The  Minute  of  the  Admi- 
ralty on  the  subject  had  also  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Ser- 
vice. He  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  discontent  both  among  officers  and 
men  in  the  Navy,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  discontent  prevailed  among 
the  latter  was  shown  by  the  number  of 
desertions  which  increased  every  year. 
In  1874  there  were  no  fewer  than  800 
desertions,  last  year  the  number  had 
risen  to  1,100,  and  no  doubt  this  year 
it  would  still  further  increase.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  a  court  martial  were 
granted  to  enable  Admiral  Tarleton  to 
clear  his  reputation,  it  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Service,  and  it  was 
with  that  view  he  proposed  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NOEWOOD,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
th^  explanation  given  that  night  by  the 
First  Lord  was  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. The  action  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
two  points,  had  served  to  attract  atten- 
tion of  an  unfavourable  character  from 
the  public  at  large.  One  was,  that  the 
Admiralty  had  absolved  Admiral  Tarle- 
ton and  Captain  Hickley  from  all  blame, 
and  had  refused  to  submit  their  conduct 
to  an  inquiry  by  court  martial,  and  the 
other  point  was,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  dismissed  a  young  lieutenant 
from  his  ship.  What  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
He  had  said  that  the  Admiralty  had  an 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  and  possessed 
powers  superior  to  those  of  a  court 
martial,  and  that,  having  read  the  evi- 
dence, and  examined  charts,  he  had 
concluded  that  neither  Admiral  Tarle- 
ton nor  Captain  Hickley  was  to  blame. 
Therefore,  it  was  that  the  Admiralty  de- 
clined to  put  those  officers  on  their  trial 
by  court  martial.  But  the  nation  had 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  sinking  of 
the  Vanguard,  and  in  his  (Mr.  Nor- 
wood's) opinion  every  person  implicated 
in  that  loss,  however  remotely,  should 
have  been  brought  to  trial,  and  either 
punished  or  completely  cleared  of  all 
blame  in  the  matter.  In  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  whenever  an  accident  occurred, 
a  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  was  held,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  sifted  and  its  de- 
tails laid  clearly  before  the  public,  and 
it  was  of  equal  importance  that  the  same 
course  should  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
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disaster  to  our  Navy.  It  was  most  un- 
satisfactory to  the  country  at  large  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  pro- 
fessional Advisers  should  have  thought 
fit  to  set  aside  the  deliberate  decision 
of  a  court  martial  of  unexceptional  au- 
thority, and  should  have  refused  to  allow 
of  further  inquiry  being  made  into  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  As  it  was,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  thought 
fit  to  screen  two  officersf  one  havhig 
command  of  a  most  important  Squadron, 
the  other  commanding  one  of  our  large^ 
ships,  and  to  avoid  the  full  inquiry  which 
the  nation  had  a  right  to 'expect.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  a  most  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  high  rate  of  speed 
at  which  the  vessels  were  goin^  in  a  fog 
had  not  contributed  to  the  accident,  and 
to  show  the  difference  of  treatment  as  to 
the  Mercantile  Marine  he  might  instance 
that  one  of  his  steamers  had  been  found 
to  blame  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  because  she  had  run  over  an- 
other vessel  while  proceeding  in  a  fog 
at  the  rate  of  only  four-and-a-half  miles 
an  hour.  The  argument  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  alter  the  fleet's 
rate  of  speed,  because  it  would  have  en- 
tailed a  change  of  course  to  avoid  running 
on  to  the  Kish  shoal  was  absurd,  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
vessels  obeying  two  simple  and  well-un- 
derstood signals  in  succession.  He  could 
not  attempt  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement ;  but  he  had  certainly 
heard  it  stated  that  the  officers  were 
feted  in  every  place  at  which  the 
Squadron  touched ;  that  the  state  of 
discipline  was  lax ;  and  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  ships  were  steaming  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  in  order  that  the  officers  might 
reach  Cork  sufficiently  early  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  baU  which  had  been  arranged 
for  their  amusement.  Whether  that 
was  or  was  not  true,  he  could  not  help 
regretting  that  the  Motion  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  was  not  more  definite  in  its 
character.  The  clear  duty  of  the  Leaders 
of  the  Opposition  was  to  raise  a  distinct 
issue,  and  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
House  as  to  whether  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  had  performed  his  duty 
with  a  stem  determmation  to  maintain 
the  high  honour,  position,  and  discipline 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  whether  it 
was  not  just  to  Admiral  Tarleton  and 
Captain  Hickley  to  deny  them  an  oppor- 
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trinity  of  defending  their  conduct  before 
the  Service  and  the  country  ? 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  tho  word  "  That  '*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  to  tho  Admiral  in  Command, 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Tarleton,  K.C.B.  of 
clearing  his  reputation  by  being  tried  by  a 
Court  Martial," — {Captain  Pim^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Me.  BENTmCK  said,  he  fully  en- 
dorsed  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Norwood), 
that  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Goschen)  was  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  character  ^  but  he 
was  bound  to  add  that  he  did  not  think 
any  Motion  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  have  brought  forward 
would  have  been  of  a  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. He  made  that  remark  in  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  was 
one  which  that  Assembly,  with  all  its 
talent  and  ability,  was  not  competent  to 
deal  with  satisfactorily,  because  it  was  a 
subject  involving  too  much  professional 
detail.  When  he  first  read  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  good  result  from  it,  and 
the  debate  upon  it  so  far  confirmed  that 
view.  Recently  there  had  been  a  lively 
discussion  as  to  whether  a  certain  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  before  the  House, 
was  or  was  not  a  Party  question.  At 
all  events,  this  could  not  be  considered 
a  Party  question .  Whatever  blame  they 
attached  to  anybody,  both  sides  of  the 
House  were,  in  his  opinion,  equally  to 
blame  in  the  matter,  for  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  primary  cause 
of  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Goschen)  that  one  of  the  more 
immediate  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  ship 
was  her  being  undermanned;  but  had 
not  the  late  Admiralty  been  guilty  of 
doing  the  same  thing  when  they  were  in 
office  ?  Before  bringing  forward  the 
Motion  then,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  remem- 
bered that  when  he  left  office  the  Navy 
was  in  a  state  of  debility  and  destitu- 
tion.    His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt) 


had  done  something,  but  not  so  much 
as  might  be  desired,  to  repair  the  errors 
of  his  Predecessor.  He,  however,  fuHy 
exculpated  himself,  and  made  out  an 
excellent  case,  in  reply  to  the  charges 
brought  forward  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite.  The  subj  ect  had  much 
better  not  have  been  brought  forward 
for  the  credit  of  both  sides  of  the  House, 
for  the  present  state  of  the  Navy  was  a 
disgi'ace  to  the  country.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hunt)  said  that  the  ship 
was  amply  manned ;  but  it  was  in  evi- 
dence that  she  had  landed  1 70  Coastguard 
men  at  Kingstown,  and  they  being  absent 
she  was  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  which  followed.  The 
Vanguard  ought  to  have  been  sent  away 
from  Kingstown  as  a  crippled  ship,  not 
fit  to  be  in  company  with  men-of-war  in 
Squadron.  He  did  not  pretend  to  cen- 
sure the  sentence  of  the  Court-martial — 
it  was  composed  of  men  of  the  highest 
character,  and  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the 
Service ;  but  he  would  make  one  remark 
as  to  the  Admiralty  Minute.  He  lamented 
that  that  Minute  should  have  endorsed 
the  mischievous  doctrine  that  steamers 
were  to  maintain  in  a  fog  the  rate  of 
speed  at  which  they  were  going.  Why, 
there  was  no  more  cogent  cause  of  col- 
lisions at  sea  than  such  a  practice,  and 
to  find  it  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty— and,  therefore,  encouraged — was 
a  thing  which  he  coiild  not  but  deeply 
deplore.  A  high  rate  of  speed  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disaster ;  for  he 
believed  that  if  speed  had  been  reduced 
the  collision  would  never  have  oc- 
curred, no  discussion  would  have  been 
necessary,  and  the  Vanguard  would  have 
been  still  afloat.  It  was  urged  that  by 
reducing  speed  the  vessels  would  have 
been  set  inside  the  Codling  Bank. 
Well,  he  had  known  the  Codling  Bank 
for  50  years,  and,  unless  the  tides  in  the 
Irish  Channel  had  very  much  changed 
of  late,  the  Admiral,  by  altering  his 
course  two  points  to  the  eastward, 
might  have  reduced  his  speed  and 
kept  clear  of  the  Codling  Bank.  With 
respect  to  Admiral  Tarleton,  he  entirely 
endorsed  the  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Fnend  (Sir  John  Hay).  He  looked 
upon  Admiral  Tarleton  as  a  very  ill-used 
man,  and  hoped  he  would  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  relieving  himself  by 
tho  sentence  of  a  Court-martial  of  pro- 
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bably  an  unjust  imputation.  The  same 
observation  applied  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch  of  the  Iron  Duke^  Lieutenant 
Evans.  He  would  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  officer  was  or  was  not 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline,  or  orders, 
in  altering  the  course  of  the  vessel  and 
not  reporting  the  fact  immediately  to  the 
captain ;  but  he  maintained  that  to  alter 
the  course  was  a  sensible  and  seaman- 
like thing  to  do ;  and  further,  that  if 
the  course  as  altered  had  been  main- 
tained and  persevered  in,  the  disaster 
which  occurred  would  not  have  ensued. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEELOCK  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  had  told  them  that  this  was  a 
question  which  the  House  did  not  under- 
stand— that  it  was  so  completely  tech- 
nical that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  ano- 
ther tribunal.  Now,  whether  that  House 
was  or  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  to 
settle  the  matter  under  discussion,  one 
thing  was  certain,  and  that  was  that  the 
country  at  large  had  formed  an  opinion 
upon  the  causes  of  this  great  calamity — 
namely,  that  the  captain  of  the  Vanguard 
had  been  hardly  dealt  with.  The  Squad- 
ron was  going  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
speed,  a  fog  suddenly  came  on,  a  ship 
crossed  the  bows  of  the  Vangtcard,  orders 
were  given  to  change  her  course  to  avoid 
running  down  that  ship,  and  before  the 
effect  of  that  change  was  perceptible  the 
Iron  Duke  appeared,  and  in  30  seconds 
the  collision  occurred.  Now,  the  two 
transactions  were  so  entirely  unexpected 
that  he  questioned  whether  any  human 
foresight  could  have  anticipated,  or  any 
human  wisdom  have  prevented,  the  col- 
lision under  the  circumstances  ;  and  if  a 
Court-martial  sitting  deliberately  and 
determining  upon  rates  of  speed,  points 
of  steering,  and  various  nautical  matters 
without  any  sudden  emergency  to  excite 
them,  with  plenty  of  time  to  deliberate, 
and  no  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life  pressing  on  them, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Captain 
Dawkins  should  have  preserved  the  same 
coolness  as  they  did  when  sitting  weeks 
afterwards  to  decide  these  questions,  he 
thought  such  a  sentence  was  one  that 
was  eminently  severe,  rigorous,  and  un- 
just. The  first  charge  againt  Captain 
Dawkins  was,  that  he  left  the  deck  be- 
fore the  evolutions  were  completed.  He 
had  sailed  from  Kingstown  at  half-past 
10,  and  was  on  deck  until  half-past  12. 
The  Squadron  was  then  well  clear  of 
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the  Kish  Bank,  no  possible  danger  was 
anticipated,  and  he  went  below  for 
seven  minutes  and  then  returned  on 
deck.  It  appeared  that  Captain  Hickley, 
on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  had  remained 
on  deck  precisely  the  same  time,  and 
had  curiously  enough  gone  below  for 
exactly  the  same  time,  and  yet  he  was 
absolved,  as  if  his  ship  had  completed 
her  evolution.  He  did  not  mean  to  cast 
the  slightest  imputation  on  Captain 
Hickley,  but  to  a  landsman  it  ap- 
peared that  the  same  measure  of 
justice  should  be  meted  to  each,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  what 
neglect  of  duty  there  was  in  the  one 
case  that  there  was  not  in  the  other. 
They  were  told  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  fog,  but  an  indication  of  a  fog 
in  the  Irish  Channel  in  the  month  of 
September  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
the  sky  was  not  very  clear,  and  most 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  crossing  the  Channel  must  have  had 
experience  of  fogs,  and  must  know  how 
suddenly  they  sprung  up,  particularly  at 
that  period  of  the  year.  Within  seven 
minutes  after  Captain  Dawkins  had 
gone  below  he  appeared  on  deck,  and  he 
had  scarcely  done  so  before  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  ship  right 
ahead  of  him.  His  first  order  was  to 
change  the  course  of  the  Vanguard,  he 
ran  forward  to  see  that  order  executed, 
and  in  three  minutes  from  the  time 
when  the  ship  was  reported  **  right 
ahead  "  the  collision  took  place.  What 
possible  arrangement  could  be  made 
at  that  moment?  Who  could  have 
anticipated  that  the  Iron  Duke  was 
so  near  ?  There  was  no  time  to  make 
any  signal  to  the  Iron  Duke  notifying  a 
change  of  speed  or  course  on  the  part  of 
the  Vanguard.  Again,  Captain  Dawkins 
reduced  speed,  and  they  had  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  (Ad- 
miral Egerton)  that  in  doing  so  he  had 
committed  no  error.  It  was  a  matter  of 
safety  and  proper  precaution,  and  to  con- 
demn Captain  Dawkins  for  lessening 
speed,  wmle  by  the  same  Court-martial 
the  Admiral  was  blamed  for  keeping  up 
his  rate  of  speed,  was  a  thing  which,  to 
him,  was  altogether  unintelligible.  But 
it  was  said  that  Captain  Dawkins  did  not 
take  proper  precautions  to  save  the  ship 
after  the  collision.  But  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  tremendous  collision 
had  misplaced  the  apparatus  for  closing 
the  water-tight  compartments,  and  the 
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rush  of  water  was  bo  enormous  and 
so  sudden  that  the  saving  of  the  ship 
under  such  circumstances  was  hope- 
lessly impossible.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  divers,  the  aperture  made 
in  the  Vanguard  by  the  collision  was 
15ft.  high  by  4ft.  broad,  and  there 
were  350  tons  of  water  per  minute 
flowing  into  her,  so  that  no  human 
being  could  have  believed  that  the  vessel 
would  stay  afloat  for  70  minutes.  The 
likelihood  rather  was  that  she  would  go 
down  in  15  or  20  minutes  after  the  colli- 
sion. One  of  the  engineers  had  deposed 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  up  to  his 
thighs  in  water ;  and  in  similar  circum- 
stances, supposing  there  was  [to  be  a 
rush  of  water  firom  the  Thames  into 
that  House,  he  apprehended  the  flrst 
thing  they  would  do,  would  be  to  look 
after  their  own  lives,  although  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  bench  might  sit 
and  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of 
pumping  out  the  water ;  and  so  the  flrst 
thought  of  the  captain  was  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  oflB.cers  and  crew.  Captain 
Dawkins  was  responsible  for  350  lives. 
By  the  wise  course  he  adopted  he  saved 
every  life  on  board,  and  if  he  had  wasted 
precious  time  in  trying  to  pump  out  this 
deluge  of  water,  or  trying  to  stop  this 
breach  with  sails,  every  life  onboard  would 
have  been  sacrificed.  It  was  not  feasible 
to  take  the  Vanguard  in  tow,  for  she  had 
sunk  so  low  that  the  water  had  reached 
to  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  if  Captain 
Dawkins,  in  such  a  fog,  had  perilled  the 
lives  of  his  crew  by  taking  such  a  course 
it  would  have  been  anything  but  judi- 
cious. It  had  been  alleged  that  the  line 
taken  by  the  Admiralty  in  diflfering  from 
the  decision  of  the  Court-martial  had 
been  adopted  in  order  to  screen  Admiral 
Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley.  He  owned 
that  the  explanation  given  that  evening 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  the  reasons 
which  had  led  them  not  to  put  Admiral 
Tarleton  on  his  trial.  It  had  been  said 
that  in  justice  to  Admiral  Tarleton,  Cap- 
tain Hickley,  and  the  other  officers  con- 
cerned, they  ought  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  demanding  that  Court-martial. 
But  by  that  Admiralty  Minute  Admiral 
Tarleton  had  been  entirely  exculpated 
from  blame,  and  he  did  not  see  how, 
after  that  Minute,  the  Admiralty  could 
call  upon  Admiral  Tarleton  to  be  tried 
by  Court-martial.  All  that  was  imputed 
to  any  of  the  gaUant  officers  coucemed, 


whether  condemned  or  acquitted,  was  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  the  House  would 
remember  that  100  years  ago  a  naval 
court  martial  had  most  cruelly  con- 
demned a  gallant  officer  to  death  for 
an  error  of  judgment.  It  had  been  said 
that  Admiral  Tarleton  must  keenly  feel 
his  present  position,  but  he  would  feel  it 
still  more  keenly,  after  having  been 
exempted  by  the  Admiralty  from  all 
blame,  that  he  should  be  called  upon  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  stand  his  trial 
as  a  criminal.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  Captain  Dawkins  had  been 
treated  with  great  severity — -nay,  more, 
with  considerable  injustice  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  trusted  that  both  Captain 
Dawkms  and  Lieutenant  Evans,  who 
had  been  condemned,  would  be  speedily 
restored  to  the  Service. 

Captain  G.  E.  PEICE  said,  he  wished, 
as  the  Eepresentative  of  a  large  naval 
constituency,  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  protest  against  the  course  taken 
by  the  Admiral^  in  this  matter.  He 
wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  moderate 
and  truthful  manner  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goschen) 
had  so  well  put  his  case,  although  he 
must  take  exception  to  one  or  two  points 
of  his  speech.  The  flrst  reason  given  by 
the  Court-martial  for  its  decision  was 
the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  fleet 
was  going.  As  an  officer  who  had  had 
some  experience  of  fleets  of  modem  days 
both  in  and  out  of  fogs,  he  saw  nothing 
exceptional  or  out  of  the  way  in  the 
speed  at  which  the  Squadron  was  going. 
So  far  as  the  fleet  itself  was  concerned, 
flve,  six,  or  seven  knots  an  hour  was  by 
no  means  an  unsafe  speed  for  the  ships 
under  the  circumstances.  But  they  had 
to  deal  with  vessels  not  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  and  with  which  they  might  come 
into  contact,  and  then  arose  another 
question  altogether.  Captain  Dawkins 
was  not  called  upon  to  determine  whether 
seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour  was  the 
proper  speed.  He  had  his  Signal-Book 
to  go  by,  and  he  considered  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  cast  off  from  the  Admiral 
and  fall  back  on  the  regular  provision 
made  for  him  by  the  Admiralty  Instruc- 
tions. The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
stated  that  the  Admiral  was  obliged  to 
go  at  a  certain  speed  in  order  to  arrive 
at  his  destination  at  a  certain  time,  and 
to  this  it  had  been  very  truly  replied  that 
it  was  not  necessary  he  should  arrive 
at  Queenstown  at  any  particular  time, 
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Even  if  two  signals  had  been  necessary 
instead  of  one,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  required 
evolution.    He  had  been  in  many  fogs 
with  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  as  long  as 
there  was  not  a  rough  sea  or  gale  blow- 
ing there  was  no  excuse  for  a  fleet  be- 
coming disorganized  in  this  way.    In  a 
fleet  properly  organized  and  with  a  pro- 
per complement  of  signalmen  there  was 
not  the  slightest  excuse  for  disorganiza- 
tion. With  regard  to  Lieutenant  Evans, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  one  offi- 
cer had  been  sacrificed  to  save  another, 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
course  of  the  ship,  but  he  wished  to  say 
that  during  his  experience,  he  had  seen 
the  same  course  taken  in  several  in- 
stances, not  only  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch,  but  by  the  captain  in  charge  of 
the  ship,  and  even  by  Admirals  in  charge 
of  their  Squadrons.    In  more  than  one 
instance  he  had  known  the  rather  par- 
ticular formation  called  quarter  line  to 
be  taken  in  a  fog  in  preference  to  that 
commonly  called  line  ahead.     He  could 
not  think  the  course  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Evans  in  sheering  the  ship  to  the  left 
hand  was  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
accident,  and  it  had  been  ably  shown 
that  if  the  course  he  began  had  been 
pursued  no  collision  would  have  hap- 
pened.   What  caused  it  was  the  impro- 
perly steering  into  line  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
When    the  captain  came  on  deck  he 
found  the  ship  had  been  sheered  out  of 
her  course,  because  Lieutenant  Evans — 
holding  views  which,  though  possibly 
mistaken,    were     shared    by    others — 
thought  it  safer  to  be  a  little  on  one  side 
than  in  a  straight  line  with  a  fog.     The 
captain  thought  difi'erently,  and,  finding 
the  ship  in  the  position  she  was  and  going 
at  the  speed  she  was,  instead  of  sheering 
her  gradually,  reducing  speed,  and  as- 
certaining   whereabouts    the    Vanguard 
was,  sheered  his  ship  at  once  towards 
the  lino  she  had  been  in,  and  naturally 
produced  the  collision.     He  could  not 
have  adopted    any  other  course  more 
likely  to  produce  a  collision  if  he  had 
wished  to  bring  one  about,  or  if  the  Van- 
guard had  been  an  enemy's  ship  which 
he  had  chased  into  the  fog.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goschen) 
had  spoken  of  the  met  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crew  had  been  left  at  Kings- 
town, but  he  (Captain  G.  E.  Price)  did  not 
think  that  that  could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  seeing  that  such 
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ships  were  navigated  less  by  blue-jfiujkets 
than  by  stokers  and  officers  in  charge, 
and  more  especially  by  signalmen ;  and 
he  regretted  that  the  Eetums  did  not 
show  the  numbers  and  rating  of  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  men  on  board,  be- 
cause he  feared  there  was  not  the  proper 
proportion  of  fully-qualified  signalmen. 
Then  as  to  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
the  cruise,  though  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  was  very  moderate  in 
the  present  tone  of  his  speech,  yet  in  one 
part  of  it  he  said  in  eflect  to  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty — **Look  at  what 
you  did;  you  sent  the  fleet  round  the 
coasts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  popularity."     He  (Captain  G. 
E.  Price)  thought  that  was  a  pity,  for 
he  could  say  from  his  own  experience 
that  the  Channel  Fleet  had  visited  more 
important    places    than    this    Eeserve 
Squadron  did,  such  as  Belfast,  Greenock, 
Liverpool,  and  Holyhead,  stayed  longer 
at  them,  and  received  more  hospitality, 
extending  to  as  many  as  30  balls  in  10 
days,  or  three  or  four  a-night ;  and,  if 
the  nursery  of  the  fleet  might  accept  so 
much  hospitality,  he  could  not  see  why 
the  veterans  of  the  Eeserve  should  be 
denied  their  share.     It  had  been  said 
that  if  the  Vanguard  had  been  taken  in 
tow  she  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
country.     He  did  not  think  that  was 
possible.    He  had  been  concerned  in  the 
towing  of  the  Floating  Dock  to  Bermuda, 
and,  therefore  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  some  experience  in  such  business,  but 
he  believed  it  would  have  been  futile 
and  absurd  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
tow  the  Vanguard f  full  of  water  as  she 
was,  with  her  men  trying  to  save  the 
ship  until  they  had  to  save  themselves  ; 
and  if  the  Vanguard  had  been  towed  into 
shallow  water  she  would  have  been  less 
safe  than  she  was  at  present,  because 
on   the    Eish  Bank   she    would   have 
knocked  herself  all  to  pieces.    As  to  the 
popular  demand  for  a  Court-martial  on 
the  officers,  and  the  reference  that  had 
been  made  to  Admiral  Byng,  that  officer 
was  not  shot  in  deference  to  public  opi- 
nion ;  he  was  put  out  of  the  way  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Admiralty.   *0n  that  occa- 
sion, the  public  thought  they  saw  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  a  British  officer  to 
avoid  an  action  with  an  enemy,  and  on 
this   occasion  they  thought  they    saw 
officers  screened  from  justice.    Foreign 
nations  looked  up  to  us  with  the  greatest 
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respect  in  matters  of  organization  and 
discipline, .  and  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  there  should  appear  on  the  part 
of  the  Admiralty  a  shirking  of  the  full- 
est investigation.  Notwithstanding  his 
criticisms,  he  felt  83rmpath7  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  not  so 
responsible  for  this  result  as  was  gener- 
ally supposed.  A  good  deal  had  been 
said  as  to  the  Naval  Advisers  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty ;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
subject  had  been  First  Lord  at  the  time 
this  accident  happened,  and  if  he  had 
received,  as  he  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived, the  very  same  advice  as  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  Admiralty  received  from 
his  Naval  Advisers,  he  doubted  whether 
he  would  not  have  followed  precisely  the 
same  course.  If  he  did  not,  he  would 
have  been  setting  himself  up  with  that 
consummate  ignorance  which  all  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  on  naval 
affairs,  upon  a  professional  point  ag^nst 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  Navy.  He  could  not  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, but  he  must  record  his  protest 
against  the  action  the  Admiralty  had 
taken,  and  against  the  system  which 
rendered  such  action  possible. 

Mb.  T.  BRASSEY  said,  he  had  long 
been  convinced  that  the  Admiralty  kept 
too  large  a  proportion  of  our  young 
officers  and  seamen  in  harbour  ships, 
and,  in  his  view,  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  sea-going  ships  in 
commission  was  conspicuously  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  proceedings  at  the 
Court-martial  at  Devonport.  In  order 
to  show  the  urgent  need  for  more  expe- 
rienced seamen  in  the  Navy,  he  would 
refer  to  some  details  of  the  evidence 
given  by  various  witnesses.  Was  it 
not  unsatisfactory  that  the  men  who 
were  placed  in  the  most  responsible 
positions,  such  as  look-out  men  and 
signal  men,  were  only  ordinary  seamen  ? 
An  ordinary  seaman  was  stationed  as 
look-out  man  at  the  top-mast  head  of 
the  Vanguard  who  had  been  only  eight 
months  in  a  sea-g^ing  ship.  At  the  top- 
mast-head of  the  Iron  Lu^e  there  was 
also  an  ordinary  seaman  who,  when 
asked  how  many  cables'  length  the  Van- 
guard was  distant  from  the  Iron  Duke 
when  last  seen,  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  cable. 
The  entire  management  and  manoeuvring 
of  a  ship  by  the  officers  in  command 


might  depend  on  the  experience  and  j  udg- 
ment  of  the  men  on  the  look-out  aloft, 
and  if  they  were  not  efficient  the  gravest 
consequences  might  ensue.  The  case  of 
Lieutenant  Evans  had  repeatedly  been 
mentioned,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of 
great  regret  to  find  that  a  lieutenant 
placed  in  charge  of  one  of  our  most 
costly  ships  on  a  critical  occasion  was 
an  officer  who,  although  he  had  held 
a  lieutenant's  commission  for  three 
years,  had  only  been  three  months  in  a 
sea-going  ship.  The  seaman  placed  as 
a  look-out  on  board  the  Vanguard  was 
an  ordinary  seaman,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  reporting  a  ship  ahead 
that  the  Vanguard  stopped  and  the  col- 
lision followed.  It  turned  out  that  this 
seaman  had  been  treated  twice  for  blind- 
ness  in  the  right  eye,  wMch  was  the 
organ  directed  to  the  supposed  ship. 
The  state  of  the  signal  department  in 
the  Iron  Duke  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Not  only  was  the  officer  of  signals  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  his  duty,  but 
the  signalman  whose  duty  it  was  to  re- 
port signals,  and  whose  efficiency  de- 
pended on  the  full  possession  of  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  was  stone-deaf  in  one 
ear.  The  stoking  department  in  the  Iron 
Duke  was  also  in  an  inefficient  state.  In 
short,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
loss  of  the  Vanguard  had  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  great  many  inefficient 
seamen  in  the  fleet,  and  we  had  not  been 
without  a  warning  on  the  subject  from 
other  sources.  Within  the  last  12 
months  two  very  able  lectures  on  the 
condition  and  training  of  the  fleet  had 
been  delivered  by  Captain  Wilson,  who 
had  just  completed  a  torm  of  three 
years  service  as  captain  in  charge  of 
the  training  establishments  of  the  Koyal 
Navy.  It  had  been  shown  that  they 
only  trained  enough  boys  to  keep  up  thja 
number  of  seamen  voted  for  service  in 
the  fleet,  and  yet  while  the  number  of 
boys  was  kept  at  the  minimum,  the  sea- 
going ships  in  commission  could  only 
take  three-fifths  of  those  youths  to  sea 
who  left  the  training-ships,  so  that  the 
remaining  two-fifths,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  sea  were  sent  to  harbour-ships. 
Having  shown  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  he  mi^ht  be  asked  what 
remedies  could  be  applied.  He  thought 
the  initiation  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  was  exceedingly 
valuable.    The    annual   cruise  of  Sio 
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Channel  Squadron  was  also  valuable, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  extend  the  duration 
of  that  cruise  in  future  years.  These 
were  steps  in  the  right  direction.  It  was, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
fine  seamen  were  to  be  seen  employed 
in  harbour  ships,  and  that  something 
more  should  not  be  done  with  the  view 
to  give  more  thorough  training  at  sea  to 
the  young  seamen  of  the  fleet.  He 
trusted  that  the  Admiralty  would  feel 
justified  in  making  proposals  for  the 
building  of  vessels  of  a  class  which 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing men  in  seamanship,  and  could 
be  attached  as  tenders  to  our  present 
training-ships  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth. It  might  be  said  that  to  send 
officers  and  seamen  to  sea  in  sailing- 
ships  would  be  an  imperfect  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  iron-clads ;  but, 
on  the  other  ^hand,  many  of  the 
qualifications  that  were  necessary  for 
&e  management  of  an  iron-clad  ship 
could  be  acquired  in  vessels  that  would 
be  built,  equipped,  and  maintained  at 
much  less  cost  to  the  country.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  United  States  Navy,  in  a  Report 
which  he  made  on  the  subject  in  1869, 
that  an  iron-clad,  which  was  always 
under  steam,  was  a  bad  school  of  sea- 
manship, and  that  promptitude  and 
nerve,  qualities  so  essential  in  naval 
battle,  were  not  so  constantly  brought 
into  play  as  they  were  on  board  a  lar^e 
sailing-ship.  In  conclusion,  he  woiud 
remind  the  House  that  our  Navy  pre- 
sented an  illusory  appearance  of  strength, 
unless  the  seamen  voted  for  the  Service 
were  thoroughly  trained  in  their  duties 
at  sea. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  said,  the  in- 
quiry that  was  made  by  the  Court- 
martial  was  a  full  inquiry  under  Sec- 
tions 91  and  92  of  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act.  The  court  martial,  after  full  evi- 
dence, arrived  at  certain  conclusions, 
and  the  question  was  to  what  extent 
were  those  conclusions  borne  out  by  the 
evidence,  and  to  what  extent  the 
correction  of  those  conclusions  by  the 
Admiralty  Minute  was  justifiable.  After 
the  very  full  statements  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  and  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  very  few  facts 
remained  for  discussion.  There  was 
very  little  discrepancy  in  the  evidence. 

Mr,  T,  Brassey 


The  evidence  showed  that  the  accident 
was  owing  to  a  reduction  of  speed  by 
the  Vanguard  and  to  the  Iron  Duke 
sheering  to  port.  He  did  not  think 
anyone  could  have  listened  to  this  dis- 
cussion and  have  read  the  evidence 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Vanguard  to  main- 
tain the  rate  at  which  she  was  going 
until  her  signal  that  she  was  about  to 
reduce  that  rate  was  heard  and  answered 
by  the  Iron  Duke^  which  was  following 
her.  The  Vanguard  reduced  her  speed 
from  eight  knots  to  six,  and  then  to  five. 
He  thought  it  seemed  clear  not  only  to 
seamen,  but  to  landsmen,  that  no  man 
going  ahead  in  a  fog  had  a  right  to 
stop  unless  he  had  given  a  signal  which 
was  answered.  The  Admiral's  course 
was  laid  for  clear  weather ;  the  fog  came 
on  suddenly  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  signalling  to  his  fleet 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  he  had  laid 
a  course  which  for  12  or  13  miles  was  a 
clear  stage.  Next  Admiral  Tarleton  cer- 
tainly had  given  an  opinion  by  which  it 
seemed  that  the  captains  of  the  vessels 
might  have  shielded  themselves — namely, 
that  they  might  have  acted  according  to 
their  own  discretion  in  a  fog ;  but  that 
opinion  only  applied  to  single  vessels 
navigating  by  themselves,  and  not  to 
vessels  immediately  following  one  an- 
other, and  that  could  not,  therefore, 
warrant  a  leading  vessel  to  alter  her 
pace  without  communicating  with  her 
comrade.  It  had  been  urged  that  both 
the  captains  having  gone  below  and 
having  returned  on  deck  at  the  same 
times,  the  one  had  been  punished  and 
the  other  had  gone  scot-iree ;  but  the 
leaving  the  deck  and  the  returning  had 
been  attended  by  very  difierent  results 
— the  captain  of  the  Iron  Dulce,  on  re- 
turning on  deck,  had  corrected  the  error 
of  his  lieutenant ;  Captain  Dawkins,  on 
returning,  had  slackened  his  pace,  and 
so  had  led  to  the  collision.  The  Ad- 
miral, having  laid  down  a  distinct 
course  and  the  rate  of  sailing,  could 
not  have  foreseen  what  did  happen, 
the  sudden  reduction  of  speed  and 
the  sheering  of  the  Iron  Ihtke,  and 
the  return  into  the  proper  course  which 
did  produce  the  collision.  For  that 
disaster,  it  appeared  from  the  full  and 
very  clear  statement  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Captain  Dawkins  was 
primarily  responsible.  The  whole  facts 
were  brought  out  by  the  court  martial, 
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and  the  eminent  naval  officers  on  the 
Admiralty  Board   no  doubt  drew  the 
fair    and   just    conclusion    from    them 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Admiralty 
Minute.    The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir 
John  Hay)  had  called  the  Admiralty 
Minute    a    "  wretched "    Minute  —  an 
epithet  which  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
and     gaUant    Member    would    regret 
having  used.    The  Minute  went  most 
carefmly  into  the  whole  matter,  going 
seriatim  over  the  various  points  in  the 
finding  of  the  court  martial;   and  the 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  fully 
substantiated  the  judgment  given  in  the 
Minute  upon  those  findings.     It   was 
quite  dear,  upon  a  full  perusal  of  the 
case  and  the  evidencCi  that  some  of  the 
findings  were  not  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence,  and,  indeed,  were  inconsistent 
with  each  other.     It   had   been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  improper  to  have 
a   Court    of  Appeal   like   the   Admi- 
ralty when  there  had  been  so  eminent 
and  well-qualified    a   tribimal    as  the 
court  martial  was  in  that  case ;  but  he 
maintained  that  there  was  great  advan- 
tage in  an  appeal  tmder  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  ne  denied  that  it  was  any 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Court 
below,  or  that  it  was  at  all  giving  it  a 
**  snub,"  for  a  body  like  the  Admiralty 
to  say  to  it — **  We  do  not  confirm  your 
findings,  but  we  negative  a  number  of 
them."    The  Admiralty  sat  not  only  to 
consider  sentences,  but  to  consider  find- 
ings on  evidence.     Some  speakers  had 
given  a  degree  of  coimtenance  to  the 
popular  outcry  about   the  great   men 
having  been  let  off,  while  the  small  men 
were  punished.    There  was  no  justifica- 
tion Tmatever  for  that  insinuation,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  hear  it  sanctioned  by 
anyone  in  that  House;  because,  disas- 
trous as  it  was  that  so  great  and  expen- 
sive a  work  of  English  skill  and  English 
industry  should  lie  decaying  and  sUted- 
up  amongst  the  sands  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
far  more  disastrous  to  the  coimtry  than 
the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  would  it  be  if 
it  were  once  thought  that   one  whose 
name  had  always  been  distinguished  for 
high  honour  and  a  love  of  fair  dealing 
could  be  capable  of  sacrificing  a  sub- 
ordinate in  order  to  save  one  in  high 
authority. 

Mb.  SAMODA  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  hon.  Members 
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on  other  parts  of  the  case.    His  object 
was  to  impress  on  the  Admiralty  the 
necessity  of  considering   how  far  the 
construction  of  the  Vanguard  had  led  to 
the  disaster,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing such  catastrophes  in  the  future,  for 
we  had  six  ships  constructed  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  Vanguard,    In  her 
case  it  was  clear  that  the  point  most 
worthy  of  remark  was  that,  had  the 
bulkheads   been    absolutely  tight,   the 
vessel  would  not  have  been  lost.    The 
total  extra  immersion  resulting  from  the 
inflow  of  the  water  at  the  place  where 
the  blow  was  struck  would  in  that  case 
have  been  something  under  two  feet 
six  inches.    But  the  bulkhead  doors  did 
not  act  effectively,  and  the  water,   in 
consequence,  went  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  ship.     Was  this  result  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  remaining  vessels  of 
the  same  class  ?    If  it  was,  and  if  doors 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  bulk- 
heads, it  was  clear  they  ought  to  be  of 
a  better  description  than  those  of  the 
Vanguard — slidmg   doors,  perhaps,  in- 
stead of  hinged  doors ;  but  in  his  opi- 
nion it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
do  away  with  them  altogemer  at  the 
point  and  in  the  position  where  their 
inefficiency  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
Vanguard,    It  was  also  to  be  observed 
that  on  board  the   Vangttard,  not  only 
the  regular,  but  the  auxiliary  pumping 
arrangements  were  in  the  engine-room. 
Now,  if  the  auxiliary  pumps  had  been 
on  deck  they  would  have  been  available 
even  when  the  engine-room  was  under 
water.    It  had  been  said  that  if  Captain 
Dawkins    had    given   his  attention  to 
rigging  his  pumps  instead  of  getting 
out  the  boats  he  might  have  saved  his 
ship.    Now,  he  had  gone  carefully  into 
the  matter,  and  he  could  say  the  suppo- 
sition was  entirely  erroneous.  The  effect 
of  using  all  the  available  pumping  power 
would  have  only  been  to  keep  the  vessel 
afloat  about  three  minutes  longer  than 
was  actually  the  case.    All  this,  as  the 
House  would  see,  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  the  auxiliary  pumping 
arrangement  from  the  engine-room  alto- 
gether, and  placing  it  on  deck  above 
water — a  change  it  was  most  desirable 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  existing 
iaYO  vessels  similar   to    the    Vanguard. 
On  the  merits  of  the  case  which  the 
House    had    been    discussing    he  had 
only  a  word  to  say.    He  did  not  see 
how  the  Admiralty,  on  the  showing  of 
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their  own  Minute,  could  altogether 
absolve  the  Admiral  from  blame,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  extraordina^  that 
while  Captain  Dawkins  and  Captain 
Hicklej  both  left  the  deck  of  their 
vessels,  the  one  should  have  been 
punished  and  the  other  not,  and  that 
Lieutenant  Evans  should  be  blamed  for 
altering  the  course  to  avoid  danger,  and 
Captain  Hickley  praised  for  a  similar 
act  done  with  a  similar  object,  but  which 
nevertheless  resulted  in  disaster.  The 
same  description  of  inquiry,  in  his  opi- 
nion, ought  to  have  been  applied  to  all 
ranks  of  the  Service  alike.  He  certainly 
thought,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  some  further  judicial 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Admiral  and  of  Captain 
Hickley. 

Lord  ESLINGTON  said,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  called  upon  to  judge 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  placed 
before  them,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  and 
decide  it  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  man- 
ner.    They  had  heard  both  the  charge 
and  the  defence  which  had  been  placed 
before  them  by  the  two  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, the    Member    for  the  City  of 
London  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, with  equal  ability,  knowledge  of 
details,  clearness,  and  perspicuity.     The 
manner  in  which  they  had  handled  the 
subject  would  go  far  to  dispel  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  many  that  civilians, 
assisted  by  a  competent  council  of  naval 
officers,  were  unable  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admiralty.     He  admired  the 
way  in   which    the  charge    had    been 
brought  forward,  and  he  still  more  ad- 
mired the  defence.     But  what  was  the 
charge?    Shortly  stated  it   was  this — 
Why  did  you,  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
not  bring  Admiral  Tarleton  and  Captain 
Hickley  to  a  court  martial  ?    Well,  they 
had  heard  the  reply  to  that.    They  could 
not  try  a  man  for  what  he  said ;  they 
must  try  him  for  that  which  he  did; 
and  the  gist  of  the  defence  was  that  the 
Admiralty  were  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  that  Admiral  Tarleton  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disaster. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said,  in 
eflPect — "I  have  taken  the  unanimous 
advice  of  my  Naval  Council,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  the  Admiral  has  in 
no  way  conduced  to  the  accident."    The 
right   hon.  Gentleman    said   further — 

Mr*  Satnuda 


**  Feeling  that  strone  conviction  on  my 
mind,  I  shall  overrule  that  part  of  the 
court  martial  which  said  that  the  rate  of 
speed  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  I 
honestly  believe  that  Admiral  Tarleton  in 
no  way  conduced  to  the  accident,  and  how 
can  I  frame  a  charge  against  him  which 
wiU  justify  me  in  bringing  him  before  a 
court  martial  ?  "  That  was  the  defence, 
and  it  was  an  honourable  defence.  Was 
the  charge  sustained,  or  was  the  defence 
adequate  and  just  ?  His  conviction  was 
that  when  the  whole  discussion  went 
before  the  countiy — ^when  it  was  found 
that  the  Naval  Administration  was  com- 
posed of  three  officers  to  find  whose 
equals  they  mieht  search  the  profession 
through  and  feil — when  it  was  found 
that,  guided  by  such  opinion  as  this, 
the  F&st  Lord  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  frame  a  charge  against  the 
Admiral — ^his  belief  was  that  the  coun- 
tiy would  acquit  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
There  was  one  other  point.  Why  had 
the  officers  not  demanded  a  court  mar- 
tial themselves?  Surely,  if  they  had 
demanded  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
refused  them?  That  was  a  course 
which  he  wondered  the  officers  did  not 
adopt ;  and  if  it  had  been  adopted  he 
believed  their  application  womd  have 
been  g^ranted.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  defence  had  been  well  sus- 
tained, and  that  it  was  satisfactory 
and  just. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  asked  what 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  accident? 
The  direct  cause  appeared  to  be  in  evi- 
dence. When  Captain  Hickley  came  on 
deck  the  ships  were  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  departing  from  each  other's 
course.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  had 
this  course  been  followed  out  the  ac- 
cident could  not  have  occurred.  At  that 
moment,  however,  Captain  Hickley, 
though  informed  by  Lieutenant  Evans 
of  the  course  the  vessel  was  running, 
gave  the  order  to  port  the  helm,  and 
thereby  caused  the  Iron  Duke  to  run 
into  the  Vanguard  amidships,  which  was 
the  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  the 
accident.  It  was,  therefore,  dear  that, 
whoever  else  might  have  been  to  blame, 
Captain  Hickley  was  primarily  answer- 
able. It  was  also  clear  that  Admiral 
Tarleton  did  contravene  one  of  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Admiralty  in 
allowing  the  Squadron  to  go  at  such  a 
speed  during  a  fog ;  and,  that  being  so, 
both   Admiral   Tarleton   and   detain 
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Hioldey  ought  to  be  placed  on  their 
trial. 

Mb.  a.  EGERTON  said,  that  no  one 
objected  to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  the  Member  for  the  Oity  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen),  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  pause  before  aoceptins  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gfulant 
Member  for  Gravesend  (Captain  Pirn). 
The  House  was  asked  by  that  Amend- 
ment to  order  the  trial  of  two  officers  by 
court  martial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Admiralty.  Such  an  Amendment, 
if  carried,  would  sap  the  confidence  of 
the  Navy  in  those  who  were  placed  over 
them,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
debate,  the  Amendment  would  be  nega- 
tived. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  repeated  the  state- 
ment that  Admiral  Tarleton  in  going  at 
the  seven-knot  speed  had  controverted  a 
distinct  Order  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  Admiralty  con- 
tended that  Admiral  Tarleton  had  not 
done.  They  contended  that  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  going  at  the  speed 
which  he  ordered ;  and  as  to  the  course 
steered,  South  by  East,  there  was  no 
naval  authority  who  would  deny  that 
that  was  the  best  course  which  could 
have  beenpursued  under  the  circum- 
stances. When  he  set  the  Squadron  at 
the  seven-knot  speed  the  weather  was 
perfectly  clear.  Was  he  then  bound  to 
reduce  the  speed  directly  the  Squadron 
got  into  a  fog?  Certainly  not.  He 
saw  before  the  fog  came  on  that  he  had 
a  clear  course  of  10  miles,  and  beyond 
that,  the  wind  was  light,  there  were  no 
sailing  vessels  in  the  way,  the  course  was 
out  of  the  track  of  steamers,  and  the  re- 
duction of  speed  would  inevitably  have 
taken  the  ship  too  near  the  shoals.  For 
these  reasons  it  appeared  to  the  Admi- 
ralty it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have 
brought  any  charge  against  the  Admiral 
on  the  score  of  maintaining  speed,  while 
that  part  of  his  evidence  to  which  ex- 
ception had  been  taken  had  been  mis- 
understood, for  he  had  not  meant  to  as- 
sert that  Captain  Dawkins  was  justified 
in  reducing  speed,  without  communica- 
tion with  me  vessel  following  him ;  and 
even  had  the  opinion  expressed  not  been 
misinterpreted,  the  A(&airal  could  not 
be  tried  for  an  opinion  which  had  no 
efPeot  upon  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
As  to  the  imputation  that  had  been 
nuide  on   the   discipline   of  the   fleet 


by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Norwood),  he  had  been  assured  that  it 
was  in  excellent  order,  and  that  no  com- 
plcdnt  had  been  made  of  the  conduct  of 
the  crews  at  any  of  the  places  on  the 
Irish  coast  which  they  had  visited.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
dismiss  from  its  mind  the  issue  brought 
forward  by  that  hon.  Gentleman.  Some 
people  said — **  Why  did  you  not  dismiss 
Admiral  Tarleton  ?  "  That  was  an  easy 
enough  question  to  put ;  but  it  did  not 
reaUy  touch  the  point.  Admiral  Tarle- 
ton had  served  his  country  well ;  he  was 
an  able  officer;  he  was  an  admirable 
organizer  and  administrator;  and  it 
would  neither  have  been  wise,  just,  nor 
right  to  have  dismissed  him  for  an  ac- 
cident which  the  Admiralty,  after  full 
investigation,  had  decided  he  was  not 
responsible  for.  No  one  could  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  finding  of  the  court 
martial  respecting  Captain  Dawkins, 
who,  according  to  the  views  of  officers  of 
distinction  and  experience,  ought  not  to 
have  slackened  speed  except  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  the  most  perfect 
understanding  with  the  ship  behind  him. 
That  was  precisely  what  Captain  Daw- 
kins neglected,  and  this  exposed  him  to 
the  severity  with  which  he  was  visited. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  ship  was 
insufficiently  manned.  Her  complement 
was  336;  and  there  were  351  men  on 
board ;  besides  the  ordinary  proportion 
of  officers,  there  were  one  extra  lieu- 
tenant and  two  or  three  warrant  officers, 
and  it  could  not  be  contended  that  the 
total  number  was  not  sufficient  to  sail 
the  ship.  Passing  from  Captain  Daw- 
kins he  came  to  the  case  of  Captain 
Hickley,  for  not  trying  whom  by  court 
martial  the  Admiralty  was  blamed.  Re- 
mark was  made  on  the  condition  of  the 
Iron  Duhe^B  steam  whistle,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  steam  whistle 
could  not  be  turned  on  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  he  could  not  see,  therefore, 
that  any  accusation  cotdd  be  brought 
either  against  Captain  Hickley  or  the 
officer  of  the  watch  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  whistle.  The  truth  was, 
that  whether  the  steam  whistle  was 
blown  or  not  was  a  matter  which  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  accident.  There  was, 
further,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Captain 
Dawkins  had  been  guided  by  any  signal 
from  the  Iron  Duke,  for  he  had  reduced 
steam  without  any  communication  with 
that  vessel.    What  led  to  the  accident 
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was  that  the  Vanguard  had  been  brought 
back  three  cables'  length  to  a  spot  where 
the  Iron  Duke  had  no  reason  to  look  for 
her.  It  was  also  said  that  the  fleet  was 
ill  equipped  and  badly  commanded ;  but 
the  equipment  was,  he  thought,  perfectly 
good ;  while  as  to  the  crews,  the  Admiral 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  them.  Some 
of  the  ships,  no  doubt,  were  badly  com- 
manded; and  with  one  that  certainly 
was  the  case.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  fleet  was  as  well  officered  as 
usual,  and  he  hoped  the  effect  of  the 
long  discussion  of  mat  evening  would  be 
to  convince  the  House  that  the  Admi- 
ralty had  not  issued  the  Minute  without 
easeful  inquiry  and  without  having  ob- 
tained the  best  advice  in  their  power. 

Me.  SEELY,  in  moving  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate,  edaid,  that  the  main 
ground  on  which  he  relied  as  proving 
that  the  Admiral  was  wrong,  was  the 
finding  of  the  court  martial  that  the 
speed  of  the  Squadron  was  too  high. 
The  statement  of  the  First  Lord,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  confess  staggered 
him ;  but  as  the  subject  was  a  technical 
one,  and  required  considerable  care  in 
its  examination,  he  did  not  wish  the 
House  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  it 
without  having  time  to  consider  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  It  was  alleged 
by  some  that  a  lieutenant  had  been  dis- 
missed unjustly  while  an  Admiral  had 
been  also  unjustly  acquitted,  and  if  an 
adjournment  of  the  discussion,  in  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
arguments  on  either  side,  were  refused, 
an  impression  would  be  created  that 
there  was  a  wish  to  favour  the  great  at 
the  expense  of  the  small. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
--(Mr.  Seelf/,) 

Me.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  there  is  a 
Motion  before  the  House  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London,  and  an  Amendment  has  been 
moved,  without  Notice,  by  some  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sits  on  this  side.  I 
trust,  in  the  first  place,  that  both  sides 
of  the  House  will  agree  not  to  sanction 
Motions  without  Notice.  The  practice 
of  proposing  Motions  without  Notice,  if 
of  frequent  occurrence,  would  completely 
destroy  aU  our  Parliamentary  order; 
and  if  there  be  any  subject  on  which 
such  Motions  should  be  particularly  dis- 

Mr.  A.  Egerton 


couraged,  it  is  a  subject  like  the  present 
— the  gravest  that  can  pnossibly  be 
brought  under  our  consideration.  What- 
ever may  be  our  decisions  upon  these 
matters,  let  them  be  mature  decisions, 
after  grave  deliberation  and  with  due 
Notice.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  there 
will  be  no  encouragement  given  to-night 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  British  Navy — 
for  it  is  that,  in  fact,  which  is  in  ques- 
tion— ^to  thoughtless  Amendments.  Then 
I  come  to  the  real  question  before  us, 
which  is  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London.  That  Motion  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  speech  of  exhaustive 
criticism,  and  I  think  that  all  who  lis- 
tened with  the  attention,  at  least,  that  I 
did,  will  willingly  bear  witness  to  its 
commanding  merit.  It  was  answered, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  with  a  clear,  a  complete,  and 
a  manly  statement.  I  have  seldom 
heard  in  my  Parliamentary  expe- 
rience a  great  and  complicated  case 
so  completely  put  before  the  House 
as  this  case  has  been  by  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  Well,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  moves  for  Papers  of  some 
importance — I  have  seen  the  heads  of 
what  he  wishes  to  possess — and  the  Go- 
vernment make  no  opposition  to  his 
request.  Well,  then,  why  are  we  to 
adjourn  the  debate  ?  The  object  is  at- 
tained. Two  of  our  principal  Members 
— the  two  men  most  qualified  to  address 
us  on  the  subject — have  addressed  us  in 
a  manner  which  has  commanded  the  en- 
tire sympathy  and  respect  of  the  House. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  case. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  spoke  of  the  imsatisfactory  cha- 
racter of  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London.  In  my  opinion  it  was  exactly 
the  Motion  that  ought  to  have  been 
made.  The  object  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  that  the  House  should 
be  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  estop 
himself  for  the  future,  for  the  case  being 
now  before  the  country  and  the  House,  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
what  has  occurred  this  evening,  and  it 
will  be  perfectly  open  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  or  to  his  Friends  when  they 
have  the  Papers  to  take  any  course  they 
may  think  proper.  With  respect  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln,  who  has 
moved  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate, 
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I  must  remind  him,  and  I  do  it  with 
great  regret,  that  he  would  be  dis- 
qualified from  taking  any  part  in  it  on 
account  of  the  observations  he  has 
just  made.  Well,  then,  as  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  House  will  sanction  a 
Motion  without  Notice,  I  must  say  I 
shall  resist  the  Motion  for  Adjournment. 
In  case  it  be  persisted  in,  which  I  can- 
not contemplate,  I  must  take  the  course 
which  I  tlunk  it  my  duty  to  take,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  has  been  placed  before  us, 
but  also  because  the  state  of  Public 
Business  would  render  it  most  inconve- 
nient that  there  should  be  any  further 
discussion.  As  the  Army  Estimates  will 
be  introduced  on  Thursday,  and  the 
Navy  Estimates  on  Monday,  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  for  bringing  for- 
ward any  Motion  connected  with  the 
Navy  hereafter. 

The  Marqitess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
I  hope  that,  at  all  events,  the  House 
may  be  able  to  come  to  some  unanimous 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  I  believe 
that  the  object  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lincoln  in  moving  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  Debate  was  that  the 
House  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  statement  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  and  that  he 
thought  the  most  convenient  mode  in 
which  the  discussion  could  be  renewed 
would  be  in  the  form  of  an  adjourned 
debate,  when  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  hon.  Member  to  give  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  some  Amendment  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  which  he  held.  But, 
after  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  my  hon.  Friend  to  persevere 
in  his  Motion.  I  think  that  some  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  House  were  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  better,  or, 
indeed,  entirely  fair  to  the  Government, 
after  the  question  had  been  discussed 
throughout  a  whole  evening,  that  it 
should  be  again  raised ;  but,  after  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the 
question  Deing  aeain  raised  by  any  hon. 
Member  who  might  wish  to  submit  a 
definite  Resolution  to  the  House  on  the 
subject.  [Mr.  Disraeli  assented.]  If 
that  is  the  distinct  understanding,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  object  would  be 
gained  by  adjourning  the  debate.    The 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Oity  of  London  has  obtained  what 
he  desired — namely,  a  full  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  Government  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  coim- 
try  will  now  have  time  to  consider  that 
statement,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lincoln  and  other  hon.  Members 
will  also  have  time  to  consider  whether 
that  statement  can  be  or  cannot  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  whether  they 
will  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
some  definite  Eesolution.  That  is  the 
view  of  the  matter  that  I  take  at  the 
moment,  and  I  think  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Lincoln  will  do  well, 
after  the  exposition  of  opinion  elicited 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Gt>^emment,  not  to  press 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  SEELY  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Mr.  8TACP00LE  asked  whether  it 
was  incompetent  for  an  hon.  Member 
moving  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate 
to  again  address  the  House  on  the  de- 
bate being  resumed  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  Motion  for 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate  were 
negatived,  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln 
would  not  be  entitled  to  address  the 
House  farther  on  the  original  Motion. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  hoped  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Gravesend  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  a  division  on 
the  subject  would  be  certain  to  embar- 
rass any  future  action  which  might  be 
taken  with  regard  to  it  after  the  chal- 
lenge which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

Oaptain  PIM  said,  he  would  accept 
that  view  of  the  case,  and  withdraw  ms 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Orderedy  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Copy  of  a  further  Minute  relating  to  the  loss 
ofH.M.S.  "Vanguard." 
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this  office  lie  should  take  it  at  the  salary 
which  his  Predecessor  received.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  Vote  be  reduced  by  a  sum  of  £500. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
"£22,893,"  and  insert  "£22,393,"— 
{Mr.  Mundella,) — instead  thereof. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  been  asked  the 
other  evening  whether  the  business  of 
the  Department  in  question  had  in- 
creased as  compared  with  last  year. 
There  was,  he  found,  no  marked  dif- 
ference ;  but  the  business  had  greatly 
increased  of  late  years  and  was  likely 
still  to  increase.  He  had  always  taken 
a  great  personal  interest  in  it,  and  had 
been  on  the  Committee  that  had  led  to 
its  establishment.  They  were  all  doubt- 
less aware  of  the  hard  battle  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  had  had  to  fight 
to  keep  control  over  the  appoiotments 
to  the  Civil  Service,  and  he  felt  that 
while  the  mass  of  their  work  in- 
creased the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
the  work  increased  also.  Further  than 
that,  it  would  continue  to  increase,  par- 
ticularly if  the  views  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair) 
were  carried  out.  What  was  the  nature 
of  that  work  ?  It  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
character,  and  required  the  assistance  of 
a  man  of  peculiar  qualifications.  The 
duties  were  not  merely  the  conducting 
of  a  certain  number  of  examinations, 
but  over  and  above  that,  he  would  have 
to  exercise  authority  in  dealing  with  all 
the  Civil  Service  Departments  as  to 
questions  which  required  the  exercise  of 
great  tact,  a  good  deal  of  firmness,  and 
a  good  deal  of  authority.  So  far  from 
Lord  Hampton  taking  a  new  office  in 
which  he  had  to  learn  his  business,  it  was 
exactly  that  part  of  the  working  of  the 
Civil  Service  system  in  which  his  assist- 
ance would  be  invaluable.  The  noble  Lord 
had  administered  three  public  Depart- 
ments— ^that  of  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  that  of  Secretary  for  War. 
Besides  that,  he  had  acquired  a  large 
experience  of  public  life,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  duties  .they  had  to  perform. 
When  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
created  it  was  a  tentative  Department, 


SUPPLY  —  REPORT  —  THE  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE  COMMISSION  —  APPOINTMENT 
OF  LORD  HAMPTON. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Supply  [18th  February], — ^Postponed 
Resolutions  [reported  23rd  February] 
further  considered. 

Tenth  Kesolution  again  read,  as  fol- 
io weth  : — 

(10.)  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £22,893,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.*' 

Mr.  MUNDELLA,  in  moving  that 
the  Vote  be  reduced  by  a  sum  of  £500, 
said,  that  the  late  Chief  Commissioner, 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  85  years,  had  been  actively  employed 
up  to  the  last  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  which,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.Walrond,  were  most  satisfactorily 
performed.  It  was  now  proposed  to  give 
Lord  Hampton  £2,000  a-year  as  Chief 
Commissioner;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  would  have  an  Assistant 
with  £1,200  a-year,  and  that  he  was 
now  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  had  other 
important  duties  devolving  upon  him,  so 
that  he  could  not  give  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  the  whole  of 
his  time,  as  his  Predecessor  had  done. 
He  thought  the  Government  ought  to 
have  appointed  Mr.Walrond  Chief  Com- 
missioner. The  Vote  now  proposed  was 
£4,400  instead  of  £2,700,  making  a  loss 
to  the  country  of  £l-,700  a-year.  He 
regretted  to  say  anjrthing  that  would 
give  annoyance  to  liord  Hampton,  who 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House ;  but  the  noble  Lord 
was  now  77  years  of  age,  and  was  taking 
an  important  office,  the  duties  of  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
on  a  previous  evening  were  very  onerous. 
This  appointment  had  been  greatly 
criticized  by  the  Civil  servants,  and  had 
created  the  greatest  possible  dissatis- 
faction, because  it  set  the  precedent  that 
after  long  and  laborious  years  of  work 
there  was  no  promotion  for  tried  and 
efficient  public  servants,  and  a  Peer  of 
Parliament  was  to  be  placed  over  their 
heads.  They,  in  fact,  looked  upon  the 
post  as  one  actually  created  for  Lord 
Hampton,  and  if  Lord  Hampton  took 
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and  the  Commissioners  were,  he  be- 
lieved, appointed  without  salary.  It  was 
afterwards  found  necessary  to  give  the 
Commissioners  a  salary.  "When  Sir 
Edward  Byan  was  first  appointed  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  in  1861,  the 
number  of  candidates  nominated  and 
appointed  was  4,867,  while  last  year  the 
number  had  grown  to  14,638.  That 
represented  an  addition  to  the  work 
which,  it  might  be  said,  was  principally 
done  by  the  examiners.  But  there  was 
one  duty  imposed  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners of  great  delicacy — namely,  the 
examination  of  characters,  which  took  a 
great  deal  of  time.  He  wished  also  to 
point  out  not  only  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates,  but  also  the  niim- 
ber  of  new  examinations  imposed  upon 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  since 
1861.  They  had  now  to  examine  the 
candidates  for  the  Army,  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  Royal  Marines,  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Indian  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Foreign  Service,  together 
witn  the  candidates  for  emplojonent  as 
writers.  The  Commissioners  had  like- 
wise to  conduct  an  important  and  diffi- 
cult correspondence  with  the  various 
Departments  as  to  the  character  of  the 
examinations  and  the  questions  to  be 
put  to  candidates.  The  exercise  of  their 
functions  led  them  into  discussions  re- 
lating to  the  higher  regions  of  Civil 
Service  organization.  He  himself  had 
seen,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Treasury, 
some  such  correspondence,  in  which 
the  Controller  and  Auditor  General  took 
part.  The  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
mission had  grown  from  32,000  letters 
in  1861  to  147,000  letters  in  1875, 
the  work  was,  therefore,  in  every  way 
seriously  increasing.  It  had  been  asked 
why,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 
Mr.  Walrond,  the  Secretary,  had  not 
been  appointed  Commissioner  in  his 
place.  JNow,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  rather  hard  upon  Dr.  Dasent,  who 
was  doins;  his  work  exceedingly  well,  if 
Mr.  Wa&ond  had  been  put  over  his 
head.  With  regard  either  to  Dr.  Dasent 
or  Mr.  Walrond,  neither  of  them — ex- 
cellent and  valuable  public  servants  as 
they  were — could  have  fiUed  exactly  the 
same  position  as  Sir  Edward  Ryan  or 
Lord  Hampton,  who  had  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  public  offices.  It  was 
said  that  the  Civil  Service  was  sore  at 
this  appointment;  but  was  it  always 
the  case,  or  was  it  even  desirable  that 


such  offices  should  be  given  to  the  Civil 
Service  ?  He  would  not  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Dasent  himself,  who  was 
not  taken  from  the  Civil  Service,  but 
from  outside  that  Service ;  but  the  House 
would  remember  the  case  of  Lord  Cot- 
tesloe,  who,  as  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle, 
was  taken  from  that  House  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Customs,  and  the  case  of 
Sir  William  Dunbar,  who  was  taken 
from  Parliament  and  made  Controller 
and  Auditor  General.  That  was  a  pro- 
per relation  between  the  political  and 
the  permanent  Civil  Service.  No  one 
was  more  in  favour  of  giving  the  Civil 
Service  a  larger  share  of  those  appoint- 
ments than  himself;  but  such  an  ap- 
pointment as  that  of  Lord  Hampton  was 
peculiarly  advisable.  He  (the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer)  had  advised  the 
creation  of  this  appointment  without  re- 
ference to  any  particular  individual,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  now  carried  out  was  best 
for  the  Civil  Service.  As  to  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  it  was  fixed 
on  the  theory  that  the  office  had  acquired 
a  greater  position  and  etattis  than  of  old, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  it  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
Boards  with  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  came  into  communication. 

Mk.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  said,  he 
would  admit  that  it  was  desirable  some- 
times that  the  highest  Staff  appointments 
should  be  made  outside  the  permanent 
Civil  Service ;  but  when  they  had  a  man 
in  any  Department  who  did  his  work 
with  remarkable  ability,  it  was  not  right 
to  pass  him  over  in  favour  of  one  outside 
the  Department,  because  such  appoint- 
ments discouraged  the  Civil  Service, 
which  had  far  too  few  offices  of  a  high 
class  to  tempt  men  of  great  ability  to  en- 
gage in  it.  Here  they  had  a  Commis- 
sion which  had  done  its  work  admirably 
well.  It  might  be  said  that  Dr.  Dasent's 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  undertake 
the  onerous  duties  of  First  Commissioner, 
but  was  that  a  reason  why  they  should 
appoint  a  man  of  76  years  of  age  when 
there  was  already  acting  as  Secretary 
to  the  Commission  a  man  of  excep- 
tional ability  (Mr.  Walrond)  who  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  fill  the  office? 
He  was  therefore  sorry  at  the  precedent 
which  had  been  set,  though,  like  all 
who  knew  Lord  Hampton,  he  appre- 
ciated his  public  character.  For  his  age 
he  was  one  of  the  youngest  men  ho 
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knew,  and  lie  was  a  man  of  great  know- 
ledge and  ability;  still,  as  it  was  a 
necessity  that  they  should  have  in  this 
office  a  man  of  full  and  vigorous  life, 
he  thought  this  appointment  was  one 
that  comd  not  be  justified,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  it  had  been  made. 

Mr.  BEOMLEY  DAVENPORT  said, 
that  Dr.  Dasent  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  office  work  for  six  years,  and  it  would 
only  have  been  a  graceful  act  to  advance 
his  position  on  this  occasion. 

Me.  LOWE  said,  the  First  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  a  task  of  great  difficulty 
to  accomplish,  and  who  had  shown  great 
tact  and  judgment  in  the  organization  of 
the  Department,  received  no  salaries  at 
all.  Now,  when  the  period  of  salaries 
had  arrived,  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  office  was  quoted  as  a 
proof  that  the  Commissioners  had  a 
greater  amoimt  of  work  to  do.  The  fact 
was  exactly  the  contrary ;  the  larger  the 
amoimt  of  work  done  in  the  office  the 
less  was  the  work  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
work  might  be  perfectly  well  discharged 
by  one  Commissioner,  though  bethought 
it  right  that  there  should  be  two  in  case 
any  troublesome  or  difficult  question 
should  arise.  Coining  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Hampton,  he  was  sorry 
there  was  not  a  vacancy  in  one  of  those 
pensions  of  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  so  that 
one  might  have  fallen  to  his  share.  Who 
ever  heard  of  putting  a  man  without  any 
special  qualifications,  at  the  age  of  76, 
into  an  office  of  this  kind  ?  The  whole  of 
the  salary  ought  to  be  negatived,  and  the 
work  left  to  two  Commissioners. 

Question  put,  "  That '  £22,893  '  stand 
part  of  the  Resolution." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  159  ;  Noes 
126 :  Majority  33. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

POST  OFFICE    TELEGRAPH  SERVICES 

[LOAN]. 

COMMITTEE.      EE80LUTI0N. 

Coneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  moving  to 
Resolve — 

That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  raise 
further  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  the  sum  of   Five   Hundred   Ihousond 

Mr.  Lyon  Playfair 


Pounds,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Telegraph  Acts, 
by  the  creation  of  Three  per  cent.  Capital 
Stocks  of  Annuities  chargeable  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

said,  the  object  was  to  provide  funds 
to  meet  the  various  awards  which  had 
been  made,  under  the  Telegraphs  Act, 
1869,  to  various  railway  and  tele- 
graph companies.  There  was  at  present 
£200,000  to  be  paid  under  awards  made 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  provide  a  further 
£300,000  to  meet  further  sums  which 
would  be  required  this  year.  He  hoped 
no  further  amount  would  be  wanted. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

SUPPLY. 
Resolutions  [25th  February]  reported. 
First  Thirteen  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Fourteenth  Resolution  read  a  second 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  furtJier  Consideration  of  the 
said  Resolution  be  postponed."— (iff. 
Monk.) 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 

PABLIAMENTABY  AND  HUNIOIFAL  ELEC- 
TIONS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  existing  machinery  of  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Elections,  with  power 
to  suggest  amendments  in  the  same." — (^f> 
Charles  W.  Dilke.) 

And,  on  March  8,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:— Mr.  Forstek,  Sir  John  Holkek, 
Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr.  Villiers,  3Ir. 
Gibson,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Floyer,  Mr. 
Leatham,  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  Mr.  John 
Holms,  Mr.  Christopher  Beckett  Denison, 
Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Stewart,  Captain  Nolan,  Mr. 
GoRST,  Mr.  Eustace  Smith,  Jilr.  Ridley,  Mr. 
Bruen,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke: — Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  FIto  to 
be  the  quorum. 

MANCHESTEB    POST  OFFICE  BILL. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

And,  on  March  1,  Ordered,  That  the  Select 
Committee  do  consist  of  Five  Members,  Three 
to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection : — 
That  Mr.  Floyer,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Leteson  Gower  be  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: — That  ^e  Committee  have  P^wer  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to 
bo  the  quorum. 
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Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented 
one  clear  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray 
to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or 
A^^ents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they 
thmk  fit,  and  Coimsel  heard  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  against  the  said  Petitions. — {Mr.  William 
Smry  Smith.) 


EPPING  F0EE8T  BILL. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee,  to  consist  of  Five  Members, 
Three  to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  a^d  Two 
to  be  nominated  bv  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented 
one  clear  day  before  the  meeting  of  uie  Com- 
mittee, and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray 
to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or 
Agents,  be  heaod  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they 
thmk  fit,  and  Coimsel  heard  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  against  the  said  Petitions : — That  the  Com- 
mittee have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records ;  Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  February  28,  Committee  nomitutted  as 
follows : — Mr.  Kinxaird,  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  Mr. 

GOLDNBY. 

Uousc  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  29th  February,  1876. 

MINTTTES.]— Public  Bills— First  Readitig— 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ire- 
Ian)  Provisional  Orders*  (21). 

Second  Readifig — Crossed  Cheques  (12). 

CHURCHYARDS- THE    BURIAL    LAWS. 

The  Akchbishop  of  CANTERBURY: 
My  Lords,  I  have  been  intrusted  with 
a  number  of  Petitions  from  various 
parishes  in  my  diocese  praying  your 
Ix)rd8liips'  attention  to  the  subject  of  an 
alteration  in  the  Laws  of  Burial.  I  de- 
sire, my  Lords,  in  presenting  these 
Petitions,  to  g^ard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  agree  in  every  expression 
contained  in  Petitions  which,  as  they  do 
not  refer  to  any  Bill  before  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  deal  rather  with  general 
propositions  on  the  subject  of  the  Laws  of 
Burial.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
to  your  Lordships  that  the  two  Houses 


of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
terbury are  at  this  moment,  under  Her 
Majesty's  licence,  engaged  in  a  revision 
of  the  rubrics  which  have  reference  to 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  those  rubrics  many  questions  will 
naturally  arise  with  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral Law  of  Burial  in  this  country.  It 
appears  to  me  very  desirable  that  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  Her  Majesty's 
licence  to  discuss  these  questions  should 
approach  them  quite  unpledged,  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  all  the  dif&culties 
which  surround  the  question,  and  having 
no  desire  to  increase  those  angry  feel- 
ings which  unfortunately  have  been 
called  forth  by  discussions  which  have 
already  b^en  raised  on  this  Question. 
My  Lords,  I  beg  to  lay  the  Petitions  on 
the  Table.  I  am  sure  they  will  receive 
every  consideration  from  your  Lordships, 
though  those  who  present  them  are  not 
pledged  to  any  propositions  which  the 
Petitions  themselves  may  contain. 

Then  Petitions  against  authorising 
any  other  religious  service  in  church- 
yards other  than  those  of  the  Church 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


CROSSED  CHEQUES  BILL.--(No.  12.) 

{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

SECOND     READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading,  read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said  :  My  Lords,  when  I 
brought  this  Bill  before  your  Lordships' 
House,  I  postponed  any  explanation  of 
it  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  your 
Lordships'  hands  in  the  first  instance. 
I  am  now  about  to  give  a  short  explana- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  and  of 
the  reasons  which  render  a  measure  on 
the  subject  necessary.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  crossed  cheques  have 
been  for  a  very  long  time  in  use  in  this 
country;  but  it  was  not  until  1856  that 
any  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  the 
Legislature.  Up  to  that  time  the  cross- 
ing of  cheques  and  the  effect  of  it  re- 
mained a  matter  of  convention,  or 
courtesy,  between  the  banks;  but  in 
1856  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  give  a  statutory  security  to 
cheques  which  were  crossed.  A  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  other  House  by  a 
private   Memberi   which  became    law; 
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and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  I 
very  happy  specimen  of  legislation.  It 
enacted  nothing  but  this  only — that  any 
cheque  crossed  either  generally  **  and 
Co.,"  or  specially  to  some  banker,  should 
be  paid  only,  in  the  one  case  through  a 
banker,  and  in  the  other  through  the 
banker  to  whom  it  was  crossed.  My 
Lords,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
framers  of  that  measure  overlooked  one 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  cheque — that 
no  one  can  bring  an  action  against  the 
banker  on  a  cheque  but  the  person  who 
draws  it.  This  is  because  a  cheque  is 
simply  a  direction  by  the  drawer  to  pay 
money  of  his  which  is  in  the  banker's 
hands.  Well,  what  happened  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1856  was  this — 
some  cheques  from  which  the  crossing 
had  been  obliterated  were  presented  for 
payment.  Bankers  paid  them,  saying — 
*' These  are  not  crossed  cheques,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which  tells 
us  not  to  pay  them.'*  The  consequence 
was  that  in  1858  another  act  was  passed 
to  remedy  this  defect.  It  provided  that 
the  crossing  of  a  cheque  should  be  taken 
to  be  a  material  part  of  the  cheque  itself, 
and  that  no  banker  should  pay  it  if  the 
crossing  was  removed,  obliterated,  or 
erased.  That  has  been,  then,  the  state 
of  the  law  since  1858 :  But  a  case  has 
occurred  lately  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  and  excite- 
ment in  the  commercial  world.  There 
was  a  cheque  drawn  on  a  particular  bank 
— the  Union  Bank  of  London.  The  per- 
son who  first  received  that  cheque  crossed 
it  with  the  name  of  his  own  bankers,  the 
London  and  County  Bank.  A  servant 
took  it  to  pay  it  into  his  master's  bank, 
but  lost  it  on  the  way.  Some  person 
found  it,  and  subsequently  it  was  passed 
for  full  value  to  a  person  who  had  no 
notice  that  the  cheque  had  been  found. 
The  person  to  whom  it  was  passed  in  the 
way  1  have  just  mentioned  took  it  and 
paid  it  into  his  own  banker,  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  This  bank 
passed  it  through  the  Clearing  House ; 
and  the  Union  Bank,  not  observing  the 
name  of  the  London  and  Coimty  Bank 
crossed  on  the  cheque,  paid  it.  That,  of 
course,  was  an  oversight,  and  such  a 
peculiar  case  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
But  the  person  to  whom  the  cheque  was 
originally  given,  and  who  had  lost  it, 
Mr.  Smith,  brought  an  action  against 
the  Union  Bank  of  London  for  the 
amount.    The  Court  in  which  the  action 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


was  brought — the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice — and 
afterwards  the  Court  of  Appeal,  held 
that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  for  these  two  reasons : — First,  the 
Courts  held  that  the  cheque  was  a  nego- 
tiable instrument  to  pass  from  buyer  to 
buyer,  and  that  the  person  who  had 
taken  it  for  full  value  without  notice  of 
infirmity  of  title  had  acquired  a  good 
title  to  it,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  had  lost 
his  property  in  the  cheque ;  secondly, 
that  no  person  could  bring  an  action  on 
a  cheque  but  the  drawer,  and  that  the 
drawer  in  this  case  had  lost  his  property 
in  the  cheque,  and  consequently  had  lost 
his  right  to  bring  an  action  on  it.  This, 
my  Lords,  exhibited  a  new  phase  in  the 
crossed  cheque  system,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  it  has  given  rise  to  no  small  amount 
of  anxiety,  and  it  was  desired  that  a  re- 
medy should  be  provided.  In  the  Bill 
now  before  your  Lordships  I  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  repealing  the  two 
Acts  to  which  I  have  referred — the  Acts 
of  1856  and  1858— but  I  re-enact  the 
important  and  material  provisions  of 
both  in  a  better  form,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  law  of  crossed  cheques  may  be 
found  in  one  enactment,  xour  Lord- 
ships will  find  in  the  Bill  before  you 
that  the  first  eight  sections  do  not  con- 
tain any  new  law,  but  a  simple  re-enact- 
ment of  the  existing  law.  The  9th 
clause,  on  which  I  shall  make  some 
further  observation,  provides  that — 

"  A  person  taking  a  cheque  crossed  specially 
shall  not  have,  and  shall  not  be  capable  of 
giving,  a  better  title  to  the  cheque  than  the  per- 
son from  iK'hom  he  took  it  had.  But  a  banker 
to  whom  a  cheque  is  crossed  specially,  and  who 
has  in  good  faith  and  without  negligence  re- 
ceived payment  of  such  cheque  for  a  customer, 
shall  not,  in  case  the  title  to  the  cheque  prove 
defective,  incur  any  liability  to  "the  true  owner 
of  the  cheque  by  reason  oidy  of  his  having  re- 
ceived such  payment.** 

Now,  as  to  the  particular  form  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  should  assume,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  question  has  been 
raised  that,  as  to  whether  you  should 
impart  this  infirmity  of  title  to  cheques, 
crossed  genercdly,  or  confine  it  to 
cheques  crossed  specially.  Many  per- 
sons advocate  that  you  should  legislate 
in  this  way  for  all  crossed  cheques. 
My  Lords,  it  appears  to  me  that 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  course, 
and  that  it  would  be  found  so  irksome 
in  practice  that  there  would  be  soon  a 
demand  for  its  repeal.    Your  Lordships 
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will  readily  understand  tliis  if  you  con- 
sider for  a  moment  one  or  two  matters. 
A  very  great  many  persons  in  business 
will  take  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon  20 
or  30  cheques  crossed  simply  **  and  Co." 
They  receive  and  collect  money  due  to 
them  in  that  way,  and  send  all  those 
cheques  to  their  bankers,  who  in  the 
ordinary  course  pass  them  through  the 
Clearing  House.  If,  in  the  case  of  such 
cheques,  an  infirmity  in  the  title  of  any 
one  person  through  whoso  hands  one  of 
those  cheques  had  passed  were  to  pre- 
vent the  ultimate  holder  from  recovering 
the  amount,  the  consequences  would  be 
very  serious.  A  person  who  takes,  per- 
haps, 20  or  «30  of  those  cheques  in  a 
forenoon  might  find,  not  in  weeks  even, 
but  in  months  after  he  had  received  a 
certain  number  of  them,  that  one  of  that 
number  had  been  stolen,  and  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  thief,  or  some 
other  person  who  had  no  title ;  but  to 
require  that  the  payment  ultimately 
made  for  that  cheque  to  a  holder  for 
value  must  be  handed  back  would  be  so 
monstrous  that  such  a  practice  could  not 
be  tolerated.  I  will  give  a  further  illus- 
tration of  how  imwise  such  a  law  would 
be.  I  dare  say  your  Lordships  have 
heard  of  a  bank  established  in  very  re- 
cent times,  and  ccdled  the  Cheque  Bank. 
I  do  not  know  much  of  its  details,  but  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  proved  a  great 
convenience.  Well,  every  cheque  of 
that  bank  bears  the  printed  crossing 
**  and  Co."  The  object  of  the  cheques 
of  this  bank  is  that  they  should  pass 
over  a  counter  and  from  hand  to  hand 
like  money,  until  they  ultimately  come 
back  to  the  bank  itself.  Of  course  you 
would  defeat  that  object  if  you  were  to 
enact  that  an  infirmity  in  the  title  of  any 
of  the  hands  through  which  one  of  those 
cheques  passed  should  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate holder  from  receiving  payment  of 
the  money  for  which  it  was  drawn.  Take 
the  case  of  a  bank-note ;  what  would 
become  of  the  negotiability  of  a  bank- 
note if  it  was  enacted  that  an  infirmity 
in  the  title  of  any  holder  was  to  prevent 
the  ultimate  holder  from  receiving  pay- 
ment? When  any  of  your  Loi^hips 
cross  a  cheque,  generally,  all  you  mean 
is  that  the  cheque  ought  to  be  paid 
through  some  banker,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  some  mode  of  tracing  the  hand 
which  ultimately  receives  the  money; 
but  you  do  not  wish  to  attach  the  pro- 
perty in  the  cheque  to  any  particular 


person.  It  is,  however,  quite  diflferent 
if  you  cross  the  cheque  with  the  name 
of  a  particular  bank.  The  moment  you 
do  that  you  intimate  by  the  crossing  that 
the  cheque  must  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  wno  has  that  par- 
ticular bank,  and  not  as  an  instrument 
which  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 
For  these  reasons  I  propose  that  Parlia- 
ment should  confine  itself  to  enacting 
that  no  person  taking  a  cheque  crossed 
specially  shall  have  or  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  better  title  to  the  cheque  than  the 
person  from  whom  he  took  it  had — that 
persons  must  take  such  cheques  subject 
to  any  infirmity  of  title  in  previous 
holders.  But  I  think  it  right  that  there 
should  be  a  protection  for  the  banker  to 
whom  a  cheque  is  crossed  specially. 
Accordingly,  if,  for  instance,  a  cheque  is 
crossed  specially  to  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bsmk  and  it  receives  pay- 
ment of  it  for  a  customer,  that  bank 
shall  not,  in  case  the  title  to  the  cheque 
prove  defective,  incur  any  liability  to 
the  true  owner  by  reason  only  of  that 
act  of  the  bank.  Those  are  the  two 
provisions  of  a  Bill  which,  if  adopted  by 
Parliament,  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
existing  law  on  the  subject  of  crossed 
cheques. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
—{The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  the  9th 
of  March  next. 

ARMY— KXIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 
QUESTION.      0B8EKVATI0NS. 

LoKD  8ANDHUE8T  inquired  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  On 
what  grounds  the  decision  of  the  late 
Government  afiPecting  the  choice  of  a 
site  for  Barracks  on  account  of  the 
cavalry  regiments  now  stationed  at 
Knightsbridge  has  been  reversed  ?  The 
late  Government  had  condemned  these 
Barracks,  and  the  Commission  which  in 
1863  considered  the  question  reported 
very  strongly  against  them,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
buildings,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
site  on  which  the  Barracks  were  placed. 
He  asked  their  Lordships  to  recollect 
the  important  bearing  which  the  second 
groimd  of  the  adverse  Report  of  the 
Commission  had  in  respect  of  the  doci- 
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eion  whicli  Her  Majesty's  present  Ad- 
>d8ers  had  reversed.  The  Commission 
condemned  the  site  quite  as  forcibly  as 
the  bad  condition  of  the  buildings.  He 
imagined  that  there  were  various  mat- 
ters which  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Cardwell) 
when  he  was  considering  the  question. 
Independently  of  the  site  being  con- 
sidered unhealthy,  everybody  must  know 
that  Knightsbridge  Barracks  were  unfit 
for  Cavalry,  owing  to  tactical  reasons  or 
arrangements  required  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  regimental  administration.  They 
were  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  long. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  strategical  argument 
in  favour  of  the  site — namely,  the  great 
value  which  many  persons  attached  to 
having  a  Cavalry  regiment  available  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  open  space 
like  Hyde  Park  in  the  event  of  any 
outbreak  among  the  people.     That  ar- 

fument  did  not  recommend  itself  to  him, 
ut  must  be  taken  for  what  it  was  worth. 
He  thought  everybody  should  deplore 
the  idea  of  ever  seeing  the  Household 
Cavalry  engaged  in  aiding  the  civil 
power.  That  was  a  contingency  which 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  it  was  the  last  body  of 
troops  in  the  Army  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  such  a  purpose.  It  was  said  that 
the  householders  in  Knightsbridge  had 
no  claim  to  have  their  property  improved 
by  the  removal  of  the  Barracks.  Their 
Lordships  must  remember  that  almost 
all  the  public  improvements  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Metropolis  had  been 
brought  about  by  private  improvements 
in  their  several  localities,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  it  should  be  a  reproach 
to  the  owners  of  property  in  Knights- 
bridge that  they  wished  to  see  improve- 
ments effected  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  believed  it  had  been  determined  by 
the  present  Government  to  make  a  still 
further  extension  of  the  present  long  and 
slender  slip  of  ground  by  taking  some 
ground  the  property  of  a  noble  Duke. 
This  would  scarcely  mend  matters  if,  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  area,  the  Barracks 
would  have  to  be  built  on  a  principle 
which  sanitary  considerations  had  con- 
demned—  namely,  that  of  having  the 
rooms  for  the  soldiers  over  the  stables 
for  the  horses.  The  rooms  of  the  men 
ought  to  be  in  a  building  separated  from 
the  stables.  The  late  Government  had 
condemned  the  Barracks,  but  with  the 
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change  of  Ministers  a  change  had  come 
over  the  policy  of  the  War  Office,  and  it 
was  now  proposed  to  build  the  new 
Barracks  on  the  old  site.  He  should 
like  to  hear  some  Ministerial  explanation 
of  this  action. 

Earl   CADOGAN   said,  that  in  his 
Question  the  noble  and   gallant  Lord 
(Lord  Sandhurst)  assumed  that  the  deci- 
sion come  to  by  the  present  Government 
was,  in  effect,  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of 
the  late  Government.     He  had  searched 
through  all  the  somewhat  voluminous 
correspondence  and  other  Papers  on  the 
subject  which  he  could  find  during  the 
last  10  or  11  years,  and  he  had  not 
been  able  to    discover  any  record   in 
the  War  Office  of  any  decision  on  this 
subject  having    been  come  to  by  the 
late  Government.     Therefore,  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  noble  and  gallant 
Lord  that    the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the   present  instance    was    a 
reversal    of   the   decision    of  the  late 
Government.     He  ought,  however,  in 
candour  to  state  that,  in  all  he  wrote  on 
the  subject,   the  feeling  of  the  noble 
Viscount  the  late   Secretary  for    "War 
(Viscoimt  Cardwell)  seemed  to  be  that 
the  Cavalry  barracks  were  not  destined 
to  remain  on  the  present  site  at  Knights- 
bridge ;  and  the  noble  Viscount  left  on 
record  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
go  into  the  question  in  the  year  1874, 
had  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
a  Member  remained  in  office.     Under 
the  late  Gt)vemment,  Mr.  Lowe,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed 
a  scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  Bar- 
racks;   but  he  understood  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  to  sell  the  groimd 
on  which  the  Barracks  stood,  and  to 
apply  the  money  received  for  it  to  the 
etection  of  new  barracks  on   another 
site.     He  believed,   also,   that   if  the 
War  Department    had    given    up  the 
Barracks  the  Woods  and  Forests  would 
have  stepped  in  and  claimed  the  land. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  all  proposals 
based  upon  the  sale  of  the  site  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Barracks  must  be  aban- 
doned.   He  thought  it  would  be  found, 
also,  that  no  suitable  site  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere  without  considerable  difficulty. 
The  noble  and  gallant  Lord  asked  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  arrived  at  his  decision.     He  had 
arrived  at  it  entirely  on  miKtary  grounds. 
It  was  not  for  him  (Earl  Cadogan)  to 
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enter  into  the  military  advantages  of  the 
site ;  but  it  had  been  recogpuzed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  military 
commanders.      He  was  sure  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  would  not  allow  his 
great  authority  to  be  made  use  of  for 
private  interests,  but  based  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  for 
War  on  military  grounds  and  the  good 
of  the  soldier,  in  whom  he  took  so  deep 
an  interest.     He  (Earl  Cadogan)  hardly 
liked  to  characterize  the  agitation  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  opposition  to 
these  Barracks,  or  the  proceedings  of 
the  promoters  of  that  agitation.    One  of 
the  objections  put  forward  was  the  im- 
healthy  character  of  the  Barracks.  Now, 
last  Session  he  had  the  honour  to  lay  on 
the  Table  Eeports  which  gave  a  very  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  Barracks.     Again,  charges 
had  been  made  against  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  the  EInightsbridge 
Barracks.  Hethought  he  might  say  that 
no  more  imfounded  charges  were  ever 
made  against  any  body  of  men.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  equal  number  of  men  fill- 
ing any  other  position  in  this  coimtry 
whose  character  would  stand  examina- 
tion better  than  that  of  the  men  of  the 
Household  Cavalry.      Another  ground 
of  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Barracks    at    Knightsbridge   was   the 
number  of  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Last  Session  he  was  able  to 
show  that  those  public-houses  were  not 
frequented  by  the  soldiers.     Those  who 
were  anxious  for  the  closinc^  of  some  of 
them  ought  to  apply  to  the  licensing 
magistrates  instead  of  agitating  for  the 
removal  of  these  Barracks.    Neither  the 
Government  nor  the  Legislature   was 
responsible    for    the    ^'  bulling "    and 
**  bearing "   of  house  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  proceedinfi^  of  persons  who  might 
have  been  speculating  on  the  removal 
of  the  Barracks.     He  was  not  aware 
of  any  general  wish  for  the  removal  of 
the  Barracks,  nor  did  he  see  any  pro- 
spect   of  the  Government  being  able 
to  obtain  a  site  as  little  open  to  ob- 
jection as  that  at  Elnightsbridge.     He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  their  Lordships 
would  approve  the  decision  at  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  arrived 
after  a  nill  consideration  of  the  subject. 
VisooiJNT  CAEDWELL  said,  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  statement  of  the 


noble  Earl  the  Under  Secretary  for  War 
that  no  decision  had  been  arrived  at  by 
the  late  Government  with  respect  to  these 
Barracks ;  but  lest  he  shoidd  convey  a 
false  impression  if  he  left  the  noble 
Earl's  statement  where  it  stood,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  amplify  it  by  some 
further  explanation.  When,  in  1868,  the 
late  Government  succeeded  to  office,  he 
found  that  the  question  of  the  Knights- 
bridge Barracks  was  not  only  being  con- 
sidered, but  was  giving  rise  to  "no  little 
excitement.  He  manked  the  noble  Earl 
for  having  given  him  access  to  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  which  was  in  the 
Office  at  the  time  to  which  he  referred, 
and  in  that  which  passed  in  1866,  when 
General  Peel  was  Secretary  for  War,  he 
found  these  passages,  after  considering 
Eeport  of  Army  Sanitary  Committee — 

*' Quartermaster  General  informed  for  His 
Boyal  Highness  that  it  appears  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  most  desirable  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  acquiring  a  new  site.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  thereon,  it  appears  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  that  the  site  at  Millbank  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  further  opinion  of 
His  Royal  Highness 

.  .  .  "  had  under  consideration,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  better  site  which  can  be  obtained 
within  a  reasonable  distance  His  Royal  High- 
ness recommends  that  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  Millbank  Penitentiary  uiould  be  made  avail- 
able." 

That  was  not  a  decision  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, he  admitted,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
was ;  but  it  showed  what  were  the  views 
of  the  War  Office  in  1866,  and  upon 
which  it  was  acting  at  that  time.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  trace 
of  his  immediate  predecessor  having 
adopted  the  same  view — he  believed  he 
did  not  adopt  it — but  when  he  (Viscount 
Cardwell)  came  into  office  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  the  feeling  of  the  community 
and  the  feeling  of  Parliament  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  removal  of  the  Barracks ;  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  that  time  (Mr.  Lowe) 
caused  notices  to  be  served  in  respect  of 
property  extending  from  Albert  Gate  to 
Knightsbridge  Barracks.  The  idea  was 
that  the  sum  of  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  site  would  go  materially  to- 
wards the  erection  of  new  barracks  at 
Millbank.  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
the  site  of  Knightsbridge  barracks  was 
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not  capable  of  being  made  of  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  country  if  the  Barracks 
were  removed  elsewhere.  That  was  not 
his  impression,  nor  had  it  been  the 
view  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  who  had 
expected  that  it  would  realize  a  large 
sum.  The  notices,  however,  came  to 
nothing,  and  he  (Viscount  CardweU) 
therefore  never  haa  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  conclusively  upon  what  might 
have  been  a  great  improvement.  He 
had  never  ventured  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  the  military  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  nor  had 
he  ever  joined  in  the  least  imputa- 
tion on  the  admirable  soldiers  quar- 
tered at  Knightsbridge.  The  objection 
against  the  site  which,  to  his  mind, 
seemed  to  have  great  force  was  that  it 
was  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
erection  of  the  new  Barracks,  if  they 
were  to  be  built  in  accordance  with 
modem  requirements.  Millbank  was  a 
site  which  had  been  very  much  con- 
sidered by  high  authorities,  and  in  both 
military  and  sanitary  points  it  had  been 
much  commended,  and  anybody  who 
only  looked  at  the  map  could  see  the 
position  it  occupied  between  the  Bar- 
racks at  Chelsea  and  the  Wellington 
Barracks,  connected  with  both  by  a 
broad  way,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
Thames,  and  commanding  a  ready  access 
both  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
to  Buckingham  Palace.  He  did  not, 
however,  wish  to  say  a  word  by  way  of 
military  opinion.  He  took  part  in  this 
conversation  rather  as  a  witness  than  as 
assuming  to  himself  the  right  to  speak 
as  an  authority  on  points  of  strategical 
opinion. 

The  Dtjkb  of  CAMBEIDGE  said, 
he  fully  endorsed  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Viscount, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  went ;  but  he 
took  issue  with  the  noble  and  gallant 
Lord  (Lord  Sandhurst)  who  had  brought 
this  question  under  the  notice  of  their 
Lordships.  The  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
seemed  to  be  imder  the  impression  that 
there  were  other  sites  which,  on  military 
groimds,  were  preferable  to  that  at 
Knightsbridge ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  other  high  authorities  had 
expressed  their  opinion  that  no  other  site 
in  this  great  Metropolis  was  so  suitable 
for  the  purpose  to  which  the  site  of  the 
Barracks  at  Knightsbridge  was  applied. 
Considering  the  very  limited  number  of 
the  Household  troops  there  could  be  no 
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more  convenient  place  than  the  Parks  for 
exercise,  while  the  site  gave  immediate 
access  to  the  Park,  and  thence  to  every 
part  of  the  Metropolis.  The  noble  and 
gallant  Lord  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
troops  at  Knightsbridge  might  never  be 
called  on  to  assist  the  civil  power.  He 
(the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  also  hoped 
sincerely  that  there  never  would  be  oc- 
casion for  it ;  but  they  could  not  ignore 
the  possibility  of  its  arising.  The  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  must  know  that,  when- 
ever the  civil  arm  had  been  found  in- 
sufficient to  do  what  was  required  of  it 
in  ordinary  times,  it  had  been  on  those 
extraordinary  occasions  supplemented  by 
military  aid — but  this  on  all  such  occa- 
sions must  be  most  tenderly  applied. 
He  appealed  to  noble  Lords  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  whether  that  had  not 
been  the  case  in  this  country ;  and  he 
appealed  to  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Spencer),  who  had  lately  fiUed  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whether 
in  that  country  he  had  not  called  on  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  support  the  civil 
power  with  military  aid,  which  had  been 
afforded  with  ready  alewrity,  but  which 
he  had  felt  bound  to  apply  with  that  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  which  should  always 
characterize  any  assistance  rendered  by 
the  military  to  the  civil  power.  But  the 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  said  that  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  the  site  was  un- 
suitable for  Cavalry  Barracks.  He  con- 
curred with  the  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
in  wishing  they  had  more  space  for  the 

Eurpose ;  but  when  the  noble  and  gallant 
lOrd  spoke  of  the  necessity,  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  of  the  men  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  horses,  his  reply  was  that 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  the 
most  healthy  Cavalry  Barracks  in  the 
country  were  those  in  which  the  rooms 
of  the  men  were  over  the  stables.  During 
the  time  the  noble  Viscount  presided 
over  the  War  Department  Cavalry  Bar- 
racks were  built  partly  on  the  one  plan 
and  partly  on  the  other;  and  all  the 
officers  of  Cavalry  regiments  which  had 
had  experience  of  both  plans,  including 
the  medical  officers,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  men  who  slept  over  the  stables  en- 
joyed better  health  than  those  who  slept 
in  buildings  away  from  the  stables.  If 
men  were  separated  from  the  stables 
they  would  walk  to  and  from  stable  duty 
without  coats  or  jackets,  and  so  contract 
colds.  No  doubt  there  was  a  certain 
miasma  from  stables ;  but  by  good  ehafk^ 
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and  good  ventilation  that  oonld  be  got 
rid  of.  The  conduct  of  the  men  had  not 
been  impeached  in  this  debate,  and 
therefore  ne  need  not  say  anything  on 
that  point.  As  to  the  injury  to  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  the  Barracks 
which  were  going  among  those  who  had 
created  the  property  there,  but  it  was 
those  persons  who  created  property 
there  who  had  come  to  the  Barracks.  It 
was  speculative  landlords  who  had  taken 
property  in  Elnightsbridge  —  and  that 
was  quite  a  different  thing  from  bring- 
ing down  Barracks  upon  the  improving 
owners  of  property,  feut  he  did  not  see 
why,  with  a  proper  elevation,  a  Barracks 
at  EInightsbridge  might  not  be  made  a 
very  agreeable-looking  building.  He 
quite  aomitted  the  document  which  had 
been  quoted  by  the  noble  Viscount ;  but 
he  had  agreed  with  the  matter  stated  in 
that  document  solely  because  he  believed 
that  at  the  time  the  question  had  re- 
duced itself  to  that  of  the  choice  of 
another  site.  As  to  his  ever  having  ex- 
pressed any  desire  to  remove  the  JBar- 
racks  ^m  the  admirable  position  at 
Knightsbridge,  he  believed  there  was  an 
abundance  of  documentary  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  never  had  expressed  such 
a  desire. 

The  Earl  of  LUOAN  said,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  say  that  the 
defence  of  London  must  be  chiefly  car- 
ried on  from  the  Parks,  which  permitted 
the  concentration  of  troops  to  any 
amount;  and  in  this  respect  the  Bar- 
racks at  Knightsbridge  possessed  the 
same  advantage.  He  concurred  with  the 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  (Lord  Sandhurst) 
that  it  was  a  calamity  for  the  military 
to  have  to  aid  the  civil  power ;  but  the 
best  way  to  prevent  that  calamity  was  to 
provide  against  it.  The  noble  and  gal- 
lant Lord  was  against  providing  for  such 
a  contingency.  

Lord  SANDHUEST  explained  that 
his  objection  was  to  any  particular  body 
of  troops  being  placed  in  the  invidious 
position  of  being  specially  told  off  to 
assist  the  civil  force  in  case  of  disturb- 
ance; this  remark  especially  applying 
to  <^e  Household  Brigade  —  the  Boyal 
Body  Quard. 

The  Earl  of  LUOAN  said,  that  the 
object  of  having  the  Barracks  in  that 
particular  place  was  not  that  any  parti- 
cular troops  should  be  employed  for  that 
purpose,  but  of  having  a  large  open  space 


in  which  troopsoouldbe  readilyassembled 
in  case  of  need.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had  considered  the  different  advan- 
tages offered  by  other  spaces  in  the 
Metropolis  for  that  purpose,  but  had 
been  convinced  that  the  present  site  for 
the  Barracks  could  not  be  improved 
upon.  The  movement  against  the 
!l^iightsbridge  Barracks  was  no  more 
than  a  cabal  of  builders,  house-agents, 
and  shopkeepers. 

SCOTTISH  TEINDS. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS.      RETURNS. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government,  Whether  certain  Ee- 
turns  moved  for  last  Session  relating  to 
Scotch  Teinds  (Tithes)  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  soon  distributed  to 
Peers ;  also,  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  meeisure  to  place  the  Law  of 
Teinds  on  a  reasonable  and  an  equitable 
basis  ?  The  very  fact  that  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  his  first  Question  was  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  Office  of  Teinds  in  Edin- 
burgh, no  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
antiquated  and  imjust  procedure  and  law 
connected  with  teinds,  stood  urgently  in 
need  of  thorough  reform.  Early  last 
Session,  in  the  month  of  April,  certain 
Returns  calculated  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem were  ordered  by  the  House;  and 
that  now,  10  months  later,  he  was  unable 
to  learn  whether  they  had  been  com- 
pleted, or  even  commenced.  Unless 
there  was  good  reason  for  such  extraor- 
dinary delay,  he  thought  an  immediate 
inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  into  the 
condition  of  the  Office,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  must  be  attributed  to  the  negli- 
gence and  incompetency  of  the  officers  at 
me  head  of  it.  His  second  Question 
required  no  explanation. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and  GOR- 
DON, in  answer  to  the  last  Question, 
said,  that  in  view  of  the  various  Bills 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  in  hand, 
and  intended  to  introduce  before  Parlia- 
ment, he  could  not  give  the  noble  Earl 
any  assurance  of  being  able  to  deal  with 
the  Question  to  which  he  had  referred 
during  the  present  Session.  With  regard 
to  the  noble  Lord's  first  Question,  he  had 
correctly  stated  that  on  a  Motion  made 
by  him  in  the  early  part  of  last  Session, 
an  Order  was  made  for  certain  Returns 
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relating  to  Scotch  Teinds,  wHohBetums 
certaiiily  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
and  laid  upon  the  Table  long  before  this 
time.  He  could  not  account  for  the  delay, 
but  would  promise  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  ascertain  why  the  Returns  had 
not  been  prepared,  and  would,  so  far  as 
was  in  his  power,  insist  upon  their  being 
laid  on  the  Table  forthwith. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  29th  February,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— PrBLic  BtLL»— Second  Reading^ 
Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act 
(1869)  Amendment  [74]  [House  counted 
out]. 

Select  Committee — Epping  Forest*  [66],  nomu 
nated. 

Committee — Report — County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster (Clerk  of  the  Peace  [631. 

Withdrawn  —  Borough  Francnise  (Ireland)  • 
[17]. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  BILL. 

NOTICE. 

Sib  EDWAED  WATKIN:  Sir,  I 
beg  to  give  Notice  that  on  Monday  next 
I  will  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  l^ember 
for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Claud  John  Ha- 
milton), whether  he  is  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Gbeat  Eastern 
Railway  Company ;  whether  the  Com- 
pany was  concerned  or  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  second  reading^  of  the  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Metropohtan  Railway 
Company  for  the  extension  of  the  line 
from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel,  and  from 
Hammersmith  to  Walham  Green  and 
Fulham;  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  issued  to  large  numbers  of 
Members  of  this  House  private  circulars 
asking  them  to  attend  the  House,  and  to 
support  the  Motion  for  rejection  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  whether  in 
this  circular  the  name  of  a  Member  of 
this  House  was  mentioned  as  the  Mover 
of  the  second  reading ;  and  whether  the 
names  of  the  Members  at  the  back  of  the 
Bill  were  also  given?  Should  the  noble 
Lord  reply  in  the  afi^rmative,  I  shall  ask 

Th^  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


the  highest  authoriiy  in  this  House  the 
following  Question : — ^Whether  the  prac- 
tice of  rejecting  Private  Bills  on  the  se- 
cond reading,  by  a  majority  in  this 
House,  through  the  private  solicitation 
of  Members,  will  or  will  not  tend  to 
restore  the  evils  which  this  House  pro- 
posed to  redress  when  it  abolished  Com- 
mittees of  the  Whole  House  and  esta- 
blished Select  Committees;  and  further, 
whether  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  a  Bail- 
way  Company  interested  in  the  question 
is  acting  m  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Rules  and  Orders  435,  436,  and  437, 
by  privately  soliciting  Members  to  refuse 
a  hearing  for  petitioners  for  a  Private 
Bill? 

Me.  SPEAKER :  I  must  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  that  the  Question  proposed 
to  be  put  to  the  noble  Lord  goes  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  Question,  and 
should  it  be  submitted  to  the  House,  it 
should  assume  the  form  of  a  substantive 
Motion. 

Sib  EDWARD  WATKIN:  Of  course. 
Sir,  I  bow  to  your  decision ;  but  I  beg 
to  give  Notice  that  on  Thursday  next  1 
shall  repeat  the  Question  in  another 
form. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SHARES  —  COMMIS- 
SIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WILSON  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Whether  he  can  in- 
form the  House  whether  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  paid  a  commission  to  agents  in 
Egypt  on  the  sale  of  the  Canal  diares  to 
the  English  Government ;  and,  if  so,  the 
amount  of  the  commission  ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  had  no  infor- 
mation on  that  subject ;  but  he  would  be 
exceedingly  surprised  if  anything  of  the 
kind  stated  in  the  Question  had  oc- 
curred. 

THE    CHANNEL    ISLANDS  —  ROYAL 
COURT  OF  JERSEY.— QUESTIONS. 

Me.  LOCKE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  intend  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  Election  of  any  more 
Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Jersey,  but 
had  not  received  a  final  answer  from 
him.  As  far,  however,  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  the  Jurats  were  elected 
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for  life  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  island, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  therefore, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  appoint- 
ment.         

Mb.  LOOKE  asked  the  Secret^  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  intend  to  fill  up  the 
appointment  of  Yisoount  of  the  Eoyal 
Court  of  Jersey  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  belieyed  that  the  Government 
were  bound  to  fill  up  the  appointment  of 
Viscoimt  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey. 
The  delay  in  doing  so  had  arisen  because 
the  office  had  hitherto  been  generally 
performed  by  deputy ;  and  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  see  that  the  person  to  be 
appointed  should  be  one  who  would  do 
the  duty,  andnot  leave  it  to  a  deputy. 

Mb.  LOCKE  asked  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther the  officers  of  the  Koyal  Court  of 
Jersey  are  not  aU  paid  by  fees,  and  con- 
sequently have  a  direct  interest  in  cases 
being  postponed  itom  time  to  time? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  could  only  refer  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
which  sat  on  that  subject,  from  which 
he  fotmd  that  the  Procurator  General's 
salanr  was  £100  annually,  besides  offi- 
cial fees,  which  might  amount  to  much 
more.  The  Secretary  and  another  officer 
had  smaller  salaries.  Neither  of  those 
persons  received  any  fees  for  conducting 
criminal  cases ;  but  each  of  them  might 
act  for  private  parties  in  civil  cases. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES  (IRELAND)— LEGISLA- 
TION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary  for  L*eland,  If  it  be  true,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Irish  newspapers,  that  the 
police  force  has  been  employed  in  Dub- 
Hn,  Belfast,  Cork,  Derry,  and  other 
places,  counting  the  number  of  people 
who  went  into  the  public  houses  in  those 
cities  and  towns  on  certain  Sundays; 
and,  if  so,  whether  this  course  has  been 
adopted  with  a  view  to  any  legislation 
this  Session,  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors  on  Sundays  in  Ireland  ? 

8m  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  thought  it  would  be 
an  important  addition  to  the  information 
on  that  subject  already  in  possession  of 
the  Gk>vemment  if  they  were  aware,  as 
&r  as  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained, 

VOL.  CCXXVn.   [thibd  sbbies.] 


how  far  any  shortening  of  the  hours 
during  which  public-houses  were  open  on 
Sunday  or  the  total  closing  of  public- 
houses  on  that  day  would  interfere  with 
the  convenience  of  the  public  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  he  had  directed  that  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  by  the  police  in 
certain  towns  in  Ireland  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  public-houses  in  those  towns 
on  Sunday.  He  had  no  doubt  this  in- 
formation was  obtained  in  the  way  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member.  It  was  not 
obtained  with  a  view  to  legislation  by 
the  Government  this  Session,  but  that 
the  Gt)vemment  might  have  before  it  all 
possible  information  in  considering  the 
proposals  on  that  matter  which  had  been 
mtroduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Londonderry  (Mr.  R.  Smyth). 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Db.  ward  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Gt>vemment  intend  this  Session  giving 
effect  to  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  issued  in  1870,  viz. : — 

'*  That  the  existing  Provincial  Modql  Schools 
should  be  gradually  discontinued." 

^*  That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  by  Local  Committees 
as  Elementary  Schools  on  the  present  system, 
receiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  by 
their  scholars  or  may  be  due  to  teachers,  may  be 
granted  on  lease  to  any  body  applying  for  them 
as  Training  Schools  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will 
provide  for  their  maintenance  and  repair  ?** 

Sir   MICHAEL    HICKS -BEACH, 

in  reply,  said,  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  proposal  this  Session. 

Db.  WAkD  gave  Notice  that  he 
would  on  an  early  day  call  attention  to 
the  subject  and  move  a  Kesolution. 

LOCAL  FINANCE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  PAGET  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  If  he  is  prepared  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House,  during  the  present 
Session,  any  Annual  Statement  of  Local 
Finance ;  and,  if  so,  when  he  proposes 
to  do  so? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  he  was 
not  at  present  able  to  say  in  what  fom^ 
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it  would  be  most  oonyenient  that  the 
statement  should  be  made.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  it  would  be  made  before 
the  Budget. 


MEECHANT  SHIPPINa  ACTS— OVER- 
LOADING.— QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  has 
any  objection  to  extend  the  Betum 
granted  to  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sheffield,  on  the  24th  February,  by  in- 
cluding in  it  aU  vessels  detained  for 
alleged  overloading,  and  specifying  the 
cases  where  they  were  lightened,  and  in 
all  oases,  whether  of  unseaworthiness  or 
overloading,  stating  the  name  of  the 
surveyor  at  whose  instance  the  vessel 
was  detained  ?  

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY :  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  hon.  Member 
moving  for  the  addition  to  the  Return ; 
but  there  would  be  an  objection  to  the 
surveyor's  name  being  published,  as  no 
good,  but  only  mischief  to  the  public 
service  could  ensue  from  such  publica- 
tion. 


LOCAL  TAXATION.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  pell  asked.  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  as  to  local  burdens 
which  was  promised  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  the  measure 
relating  to  prisons  which  was  promised 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  introduced  about  the 
time  that  the  Budget  was  brought  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  beach  asked  the  hon.  Member, 
"Whether  he  would  not  think  it  advi- 
sable to  postpone  his  Motion  as  to  Local 
Taxation,  in  view  of  the  statement  just 
made,  until  after  the  Government  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  annoimcing  their 
intentions  upon  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  pell  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  announcement  just  made,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  should  consult  the  wishes 
of  those  who  had  usually  acted  with  him 
upon  this  question  by  postponing  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  eiven  Notice 
until  after  they  had  heard  me  statement 
of  the  Government. 

J%e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchejmr 


CrVTL  BILL  COUETS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Li  reply  to  Mr.  McCarthy  DowNura, 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Pltjnket)  said,  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts 
(Ireland)  BiU  would  not  be  taken  until 
the  23rd  of  March,  as  that  day  he  be- 
lieved would  suit  the  convenience  of 
Irish  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House;  but  he  hoped  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  proceeding  with  the  sub- 
sequent stages  of  the  Bill  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  by  Easter  they  might 
have  made  some  substantial  progress  in 
Committee. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS— ASH  WEDNESDAY. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  moved,  "  That  this 
House  do  meet  To-morrow  at  Two  of 
the  clock." 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  ven- 
tured veiy  respectfully  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed. 
Wednesday  was  always  a  very  short 
business  day,  and  was  much  more  oon- 
venient  than  the  days  when  the  House 
sat  till  a  late  hour;  and  to-morrow  a 
very  important  Irish  BiU,  in  which  he 
was  sure  the  Government  would  take 
much  interest,  was  on  the  Paper.  He 
would  not  interfere  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Order  of  Business, 
were  it  not  that  he  thought  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  felt  himself 
compelled  by  long-established  custom 
and  his  love  of  precedents  to  make  the 
Motion;  but  really  there  would  be  no 
person  better  pleased  than  himself  if 
independent  Members  would  support 
him,  and  show  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  wasting  two  hours  on  Wednes- 
day. It  was  time  that  they  left  off  coming 
down  with  solemn  faces  and  virtuous 
airs  to  cut  off  two  hours  horn  business 
on  a  Wednesday  aftiemoon,  while  they 
knew  very  well  tiiat  hon.  Members  could 
not  speak  on  the  subject  to  each  other 
in  the  Lobby  without  putting  on  the 
attitude  that  was  assumed  by  Roman 
Augurs  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  If  they  were  right  in  keeping 
from  work  for  two  hours,  it  was  clearly 
wrong  for  them  to  meet  at  all,  and 
therefore  he  thought  that  if  there  was  to 
be  any  interruption  at  all  they  should 
get  a  whole  houday* 
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Thb  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  hoped  before  this  Motion  was 
put  that  they  might  be  informed  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Govemment 
with  regard  to  the  Business  on  Thurs- 
day. He  understood  that  the  Anny 
Estimates  would  be  the  First  Order  on 
that  day ;  but,  as  he  saw  that  the  Oom- 
mens  Bill  stood  first  upon  the  Orders  at 
present,  he  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  intended  to  proceed  with  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  uBill  on  that  day  ?  As 
the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  was 
taken  at  rather  a  late  hour  at  night,  and 
there  was  not  then  a  very  full  discus- 
sion, as  he  understood  that  there  were  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Amend- 
ments to  be  moved  in  Committee,  and 
as  the  matter  was  looked  upon  with  great 
interest  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  he  hoped  that  the  Committee 
would  be  taken  at  a  time  when  the  sub- 
ject could  be  fully  discussed.  He  also 
wished  to  know  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill  would  be  taken  ? 

Mb.  butt  said,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
had  already  postponed  the  second  read- 
ing of  an  important  Irish  Bill  to  the 
23rd.  Between  this  and  the  2drd  of 
March  many  Irish  Members  would  be 
obliged  to  be  absent,  and  what  he  wished 
to  ask  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  not  allow  any  Irish  business  to  be 
taken  for  the  next  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  [Laughter,']  He  could  not  un- 
derstand the  laughter  of  hon.  Members 
opposite,  who  might  think  it  unreason- 
able if  Irish  Members  asked  them  to 
come  over  to  Ireland  during  the  English 
Assizes,  and  who  never  seemed  to  con- 
sider any  Irish  subject  except  in  the 
light  of  a  bore. 

Mb.  DISBAETJ  :  The  Army  Esti- 
mates will  come  on  on  Thursday,  and  I 
thought  it  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
House  that  such  had  been  decided  upon. 
In  case  the  Estimates  occupied  the 
whole  evening,  we  should  not  ordinarily 
think  of  going  on  with  the  Commons 
Indosure  Bill.  However,  we  feel  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
House  to  put  down  Amendments,  and 
therefore  we  will  not  proceed  on  Thurs- 
day with  it.  With  regard  to  the  Eoyal 
Titles  Bill,  I  propose  to  take  that  on 
Thursday  week.  As  to  the  appeal  just 
made  to  me  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  of  course  it  would  be  veiy 


agreeable  to  me  to  meet  his  wishes  and 

Erevent  the  prosecution  of  any  Irish 
usiness  at  this  moment ;  but  I  do 
not  think  my  duty  to  the  country  would 
justify  that  course.  I  should  always 
be  happy  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
individual  Members ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  proceed  with  Business 
according  to  the  regular  routine.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
presence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber and  his  Friends  when  the  Irish 
Votes  are  before  the  House,  and  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  we  have  not.  In  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor),  what  he 
says  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Boman 
Empire  does  not  agree  with  my  memory. 
I  thought  the  Augurs  who  made  the 
observation  lived  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Cicero  was 
one  of  those  Augurs.  I  assure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  that  he  only  does 
me  justice  when  he  thinks  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  respect  and  reverence  old- 
established  customs.  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  this  instance,  that  in  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  our  attendance  here 
to-morrow,  we  should  be  acting  logically 
in  not  coming  at  all.  The  reason  why 
we  do  not  meet  to-morrow  till  2  o'clock 
is  in  order  that  we  should  attend  Divine 
service;  and  after  having  fulfilled  that 
solemn  (duty,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  we  should  not  give  our  renovated 
energies  to  the  transaction  of  Public 
Business 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  what  Business 
would  be  taken  on  Thursday  next  after 
the  Army  Estimates  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  that  if  time 
permitted  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
would  be  taken  after  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  said,  that  several 
hon.  Members  near  him  challenged  the 
Motion  when  it  was  put  in  the  usual 
way. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  no  nega- 
tive voice  reached  his  ears. 

ITNREFORMED   MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 

TIONS  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES). 

BESOLUTION. 

Sm  CHAELES  W.  DILKE— Mr. 
Speaker:  The  29th  of  February  is  a 
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day  on  vliich  it  has  not  been  given  to 
everyone  to  bring  forward  a  Motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  the  day  fixed  for 
the  discussion  of  this  Motion  is  not  odder 
than  many  of  the  topics  of  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  treat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
I  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  un- 
reformed  municipal  corporations  with 
special  reference  to  the  cases  of  New 
Bomney,  Queenborough,  and  New  Wood- 
stock. This  year  it  is  my  intention  to 
refer  in  illustration  of  my  general  argu- 
ments to  one  other  unreformed  corpora- 
tion of  Kent,  and  to  those  of  Sussex, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall.  I  gave  nearly  three 
weeks'  notice  to  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  represent  the  counties  in 
which  the  boroughs  which  I  have  to 
name  in  a  hostile  manner  are  situated, 
except  in  two  cases,  and  in  those  cases 
one  week's  notice.  If  I  do  not  escape 
alive  from  the  House  to-day  it  is  to  the 
Members  from  Cornwall  that  my  destruc- 
tion  most  probably  will  be  due 

I  moved  last  year  for  Papers  which 
were  granted,  and  obtained  from  Govern- 
ment a  list  of  the  whole  of  the  unre- 
formed corporations  of  England  and 
Wales.  I  told  the  House  last  year  that 
the  letters  which  I  had  received,  and 
the  inquiries  which  I  had  made  led  me 
to  believe  that  there  were  97  or  98  of 
them  in  existence.  The  Ketum  makes 
them  102  in  number,  but  three  or  four 
of  them  are  now  extinct,  and  the  town 
of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is,  I 
believe,  wrongly  included,  it  being  a  re- 
formed municipal  corporation,  so  that 
the  number  97  or  98  stands  correct. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Return  I 
have  made  special  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  such  of  these  corporations  as 
lie  south  of  London — not  that  I  believe 
that  the  southern  boroughs  are  the  worst, 
but  because  they  are  the  most  easily 
reached.  When  I  say  that  they  are 
probably  not  the  worst  I  must  tell  the 
House  that  I  have  received  a  vast  num- 
ber of  letters  from  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  a  great  many  of  these  towns, 
and  that  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in 
every  one  of  these  letters  the  inhabitant 
who  writes  it  informs  me  that  the  un- 
reformed corporation  of  his  particular 
borough  is  undoubtedly  the  least  effi- 
cient and  the  most  corrupt  of  all.  The 
fact  is  that  each  writer  knows  only  the 
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case  of  his  own  town,  and,  knowing  how 
bad  that  is,  cannot  conceive  that  there 
can  be  any  worse.  I  do  not  deal  to-day 
with  the  southern  boroughs  in  any  be- 
lief that  in  a  monetary  sense  they  are 
the  most  important,  for  the  property 
wasted  in  the  unreformed  boroughs  of 
the  East  Coast,  and  by  some  of  those  in 
the  North  is  far  more  considerable  than 
that  which  the  southern  boroughs  have 
to  waste.  Wasted  it  is,  in  almost  every 
case  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  have 
yet  gone :  muddled  away  in  some  cases ; 
in  some  cases  stolen ;  but  made  effective 
use  of  in  hardly  one. 

When  I  spoke  last  year  I  pointed  out 
that  in  all  these  boroughs  we  have  the 
same  general  features.  A  very  small 
number  of  persons,  self-elected,  let  the 
town  lands  to  themselves  at  ridiculously 
low  rents,  and  spend  the  town  property 
without  account.  In  most  of  them,  those 
persons  or  their  nominees  exercise  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  over  persons  who  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  elec- 
tion, and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
Notice  that  I  have  given  I  have  attached 
peculiar  importance  to  this  matter  of  ju- 
risdiction. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  new  cases  with 
which  I  shall  deal  to-day,  I  wish  to 
make  a  short  reference  to  last  year's 
debate.  The  only  answer  which  was 
given  to  my  charges  in  the  House  was 
that  of  my  noble  Friend  who  sits  for 
Woodstock.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
the  property  of  the  corporation  of  Wood- 
stock was  not  public  property  at  all.  I 
would  ask,  in  reply,  not  as  to  Woodstock 
only,  but  as  to  any  of  these  corporations, 
if  llieir  property  is  not  public  property 
what  in  the  world  then  is  it  ?  I  should 
doubt  whether  any  man  would  venture 
to  assert  that  it  is  purely  the  private 
property  of  those  individuals  who  hap- 
pen at  any  pcirticular  moment  to  be  the 
members  of  the  corporation.  Certainly, 
Parliament  in  1835,  when  it  took  away 
all  the  property  of  all  the  corporations 
named  in  the  Municipal  Beform  Act, 
did  not  pay  compensation  to  individuals 
or  treat  that  property  as  property  of  a 
private  nature.  I  have,  before  I  pass  on, 
one  other  remark  to  make  upon  the 
last  year's  speech  of  the  noble  Lord. 
When  I  quoted  the  memorable  words 
of  the  mayor  of  Woodstock,  uttered  on 
the  solemn  occasion  when  he  was  fined 
for  repeated  breaches  of  the  Licensing 
Act — namely — "  That  in  the  past  he  bad 
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always  liad  a  high  respect  for  the  police, 
but  in  future  he  should  have  none ; '' 
the  noble  Lord,  making  perhaps  the 
cleverest,  and  certainly  ^le  most  auda- 
cious reply  ever  made  to  such  a  state- 
ment, said,  that  the  words  the  mayor 
had  really  used  were  these — **  That  he 
had  always  in  the  past  had  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  police,  but  in  future  he 
should  have  more."  I  have  but  one 
oonmient  to  make  on  that  defence,  and 
it  is  this — The  mayor  was  again  fined 
for  a  fresh  breach  of  the  Licensing  Act 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  thus 
defended  by  my  noble  Friend.  The 
noble  Lord  was  aware  of  that  fact  at 
the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  was  not,  and  he  knew  that 
I  was  not. 

When  I  said  that  no  other  answer 
was  made  last  year  to  the  charges  which 
I  brought  forward,  I  forgot  an  answer 
in  the  Kentish  papers  by  the  town  clerk 
of  the  corporation  of  New  Romney.  His 
long  rambling  statement  was  replied  to 
at  the  time,  and  the  correspondence  re- 
vealing no  new  points  was  not  of  in- 
terest, except  as  showing  the  singular 
partial  blindness  which  affects  unre- 
formed  corporate  authorities.  The  town 
clerk  said,  that  neither  he  nor  the  mayor 
had  ever  seen  any  scurrilous  hand-bills 
directed  against  the  corporation.  I  re- 
plied to  this  in  the  best  way  I  could  by 
posting  to  both  of  them  copies  of  the 
worst. 

Since  last  year's  Motion  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Eonyiey  have  broken  out 
into  poetry : — ^thus  we  find — 

"...    out  of  a  thousand  a-year 
They  pocket  eight  hundred,  it  is  very  clear.*' 

Mr.  Stringer's  reply  to  me  is  thus 
touched — 

"  The  town  is  well-drained,  says  their  legal  wit ! 
Of  its  own  rights,  it  is,  for  they  crib  every  bit." 

Li  dealing  with  the  corporations  of  the 
South  of  England  I  shall  name  16  which 
I  have  examined  with  equal  care  to  that 
which  I  gave  to  the  three  into  which  I 
went  last  year.  I  shall  incidentally  allude 
to  five  others  that  are  in  the  Hst,  and 
shall  thus  have  dealt  when  I  sit  down 
with  21,  and  3,  or  24  in  all  out  of  the 
102,  leaving  78  that  I  shall  not  have 
mentioned.  Judging  from  the  letters 
which  I  have  received,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  78  are  just  as  bad  as  the  24 
whose  cases  I  have  happened  to  inves- 
tigate. 


Going  across  England  from  east  to 
west  I  have  to  name  in  Kent,  in  addition 
to  Queenborough  and  New  Romney,  the 
corporate  borough  of  Fordwich.  A 
gentleman  who  had  been  mayor  of 
this  interesting  place  for  many  years 
had  informed  a  mend  of  mine  that  his 
venerable  corporation  was  *'  a  positive 
nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of 
without  delay."  But,  on  local  inquiry, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  so  very  bad  a  one  when  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  others.  The 
rector  of  Fordwich  has  since  written  to 
me  that  he  believes  it  to  be  **  the  worst 
corporation  that  exists  on  the  face  of 
the  earth."  I  name  this  only  to  show 
that  those  which  I  think  white,  by  com- 
parison with  the  really  black,  are  not  so 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  who  have 
less  experience  than  I  have  now  ac- 
quired of  the  depths  to  which  mimicipal 
corporations  may  descend. 

These  are  the  facts  about  Fordwich. 
The  charter,  which  is  lost,  was  granted 
by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  renewed 
by  Henry  II.  The  corporation  consists 
of  six  persons,  only  one  of  whom  is  re- 
sident. Any  friend  of  the  six  by  paying 
£10  maybecome  a  seventh,  and  ex  officio 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  These  persons 
hold  sessions  at  which  they  try  criminal 
offences,  and  they  licence  public-houses. 
No  accounts  £tre  published,  but  they  have 
lands,  tolls,  and  a  trading  tax.  These 
six  self-elected  persons  also  levy  a  rate. 
They  have  sold  land,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  proceeds  were  disposed  of  is 
imknown.  The  rector  writes,  that — 
**  During  the  24  years  that  I  have  lived 
in  the  parish  I  have  never  known  the  cor- 
poration expend  a  single  shilling  for  any- 
thing of  material  benefit  to  the  borough. ' ' 
The  official  meetings  are  held  at  a  public- 
house,  **  where  rowdies  collect  ana  drink 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporation."  The 
present  mayor  has  been  mayor  for  28 
years,  and  a  previous  mayor  ruled  for 
44.  The  latter  was  the  person  who,  may 
I  say,  stole  the  property.  The  present 
mayor  is  mayor  by  force,  for  the  Cdw- 
tumier  directs  that  *'  if  a  man  refuse  to 
serve,  the  freemen  shall  go  to  his  house — 
if  he  have  one* — and  the  same  by  hooks, 
or  any  other  means,  shall  puU  to  the 
ground." 

In  Sussex,  I  have  to  mention  Pevensey 
and  Seaford.  Both  these  towns  have 
special  privileges  as  Cinque  Ports,  and 
it  may  be  said  '*  the  Cinque  Ports  are 
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venerable  institutions  which  ought  not 
to  be  touched."  These  privileges  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  thus  enjoyed  by  Pevensey 
and  Seaford  were  not  granted  by  the 
Crown  without  consideration.  The  ports 
were  bound  to  supply  ships  and  men, 
and  this  supply  in  return  for  special 
trade  advantages  was  the  only  system 
of  naval  defence  existing  in  England  in 
the  early  middle  ages.  The  Cinque  Ports 
now  claim  to  keep  their  privileges  al- 
though the  consideration  for  which  they 
were  granted  is  altogether  gone.  Peven- 
sey and  Seaford,  like  New  Romney,  al- 
though Cinque  Ports  are  not  now  ports 
at  all.  Just  as  the  sea  retired  from 
New  Romney  and  from  Winchelsea,  so 
the  sea  has  retired  from  Pevensey,  and 
the  river  Ouse  from  Seaford,  and  the 
harbours  of  both  are  bowling-greens. 

Pevensey  returned  itself  in  1835  as 
having  an  income  of  £85  per  annum  for 
corporate  purposes,  although  the  village 
possesses  only  one  house  that  is  rated 
at  £16  per  annum.  It  is  a  tiny  pleu^e 
of  one  street,  with  a  butcher,  a  grocer,  a 
parson,  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  two 
publicans.  The  county  ma^strates  have 
no  jurisdiction  within  the  liberty,  and  a 
grand  jury  is  summoned  to  make  pre- 
sentments.  They  sometimes  present  that 
they  have  nothing  to  present ;  they  some- 
times present  that  the  parish  pump  is 
out  of  repair ;  but  whatever  they  pre- 
sent, as  usual,  in  these  cases,  they  end 
their  arduous  duties  by  a  feast.  The 
corporation  licences  public-houses.  The 
election  takes  place  in  the  church,  as  at 
New  Romney.  The  corporation  possesses 
a  large  amount  of  enclosed  land  m  Peven- 
sey Marsh,  and  its  income  ought  to  be 
a  great  deal  above  the  £85  a-year  at 
which  it  was  returned  in  1 835 ;  but  the 
corporation,  in  addition  to  its  revenue 
from  lands,  raises  a  '*  liberty  rate."  It 
makes  no  statement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  purposes  for  which  this  rate  is 
required,  and  it,  of  course,  publishes  no 
accounts.  In  1835,  the  corporation  used 
to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nues on  dinners  to  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  I  believe  that  they  still 
dine  together  frequently  at  the  public 
expense.  One  of  their  payments  in  1835 
was  an  annual  one  to  the  Hastings  cor- 
poration to  which  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  hon.  Friends  the  Members  for 
Hastings.  Pevensey  was  what  was  called 
a  limb  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings, 
and  this  payment  is  the  Pevensey  share 
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of  the  wages  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Hastings  for  which  I  would 
recommend  my  hon.  Friends  to  sue  the 
corporation  of  their  town.  In  addition 
to  all  their  revenue  from  land,  and  from 
the  liberty  rate,  the  corporation  are 
trustees  for  a  charity  worth  £100  a-year 
at  least — the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  John 
Goroglton. 

Seaford  is  returned  as  possessing  a 
property  of  only  £60  a-year,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  properties  are  valued  greatly  below 
the  mark,  and  sometimes  enormously 
below  the  mark,  the  lands  being  exclu- 
sively let  to  members  of  the  corporation. 
As  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cor- 
poration lands  of  Seaford,  the  corpora- 
tion, induced  by  the  bribery  of  a  majo- 
rity of  their  members,  gave  a  lease  to 
the  late  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  one  of  them- 
selves, for  300  years,  or,  some  say, 
for  199  years  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  £500.  The  inhabitants  believe 
that  the  corporators  divided  that  sum 
of  £500  among  themselves.  I  have  in 
confirmation  of  that  statement,  which, 
of  course,  I  cannot  prove,  there  being 
no  accounts,  a  written  declaration  from 
one  of  the  freemen,  whose  name  I  am 
willing  to  give  privately  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  a  verbal  declaration  from 
another,  that  the  £500  was  thus  appro- 
priated ;  but  another  authority  has  in- 
formed me  that  part  of  the  money  was 
spent  upon  law  costs  in  an  action,  and 
that  it  was  only  what  remained  which 
was  **  shared  out "  aipong  the  members 
of  the  corporation.  This  last  authority, 
a  very  good  one,  thus  goes  on,  "all  sur- 
plus is  shared  out  at  the  end  of  every 
year;  the  neighbourhood  regards  the 
corporation  as  a  sharin^-out  club,  and 
despises  them  as  such. '  The  balance 
is  now,  being  smaller,  put  in  a  big  dish 
on  the  table  on  bailiffs'  day,  at  Michael- 
mas, and  the  host  is  ordered  to  supply 
liquor  to  that  amount.  It  seems  to  me 
that  many  of  these  corporations  ought  to 
come  under  last  year's  Act  as  **  dividing 
benefit  societies."  The  corporation  of 
Seaford  have  lately  saved  £20  a-year 
by  withdrawing  their  subscription  to  the 
National  schools.  It  appears  that  the 
present  vicar  of  Seaford  is  a  High 
Churchman,  and  the  views  of  the  cor- 
poration being  Evangelical,  they  have 
quarrelled  with  the  vicar,  and  put  the 
money  in  their  pockets.  The  original 
charter  of  the  town  gave  all  the  inbabi- 
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tants  a  voice  in  the  corporate  elections. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  here  as  else- 
where in  these  boroughs  ''  commonalty" 
has  been  defined  by  the  corporation  to 
mean  only  their  own  nominees,  and  the 
lodging-house  keepers  who,  from  the 
growing  favour  of  Seaford  as  a  place 
of  summer  resort,  have  begun  to  be  nu- 
merous in  the  town,  are  entirely  excluded 
from  any  voice  in  the  government  of  a 
place,  the  prosperity  of  which,  if  it  is 
ever  again  to  be^fprosperous,  they  must 
make.  This  corrupt  corporation,  like 
that  of  Pevensey,  licences  the  public- 
houses,  though  the  chief  brewer  is  one  of 
the  members,  and  here  is  a  side  of  this 
unreformed  corporation  question  which 
touches  the  Home  Office,  and  into  which 
inquiry  should  be  made.  The  corpora- 
tion has  criminal  jurisdiction— one  of 
the  magistrate  members  has  been  three 
times  bankrupt  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, and  has  also  been  fined  by  his 
own  colleagues  for  breaking  a  man's 
head  in  the  street.  I  have  a  solemn 
written  declaration  by  a  well-known 
gentleman  of  high  standing  that  he  has 
known  judgpnent  delivered  by  a  magis- 
trate drunk  and  a  colleague  interested 
in  the  case,  and  that  he  has  known  a 
prosecution  "squared"  in  Court  for  a 
quart  of  ale.  The  chamberlains  who 
collect  the  revenues,  and  keep  those  ac- 
counts which  are  never  shown,  are  with 
sing^ar  irony  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices by  the  rent  of  Hangman's  Acre. 
But  of  them  one  is  yearly  elected  hang- 
man to  the  corporation !  Just  as  the 
corporators  of  New  Romney  sit -round  a 
tomb  to  elect  their  mayor,  and,  locking 
the  gate  of  the  church  to  keep  the  people 
out,  declare  themselves  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  so  the  freemen  of 
Seaford  on  Michaelmas  Day  of  each  year 
march  in  a  body  to  an  ancient  gate- 
post, near  West  House,  and  there  elect 
their  bailiJQP.  Freemen  only,  because 
while  the  word  "commonalty"  is  al- 
wavs  taken  to  mean  inhabitants  gene- 
rally when  privileges  are  pleaded,  when 
an  election  is  held  it  is  interpreted  with, 
as  I  think,  illegal  strictness.  This  is 
the  present  state  of  a  borough  for  which 
Pitt  was  Member. 

Ooming  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  find 
the  corporation  of  Newport,  included  as 
I  have  said  in  the  list  Dy  mistake,  and 
in  addition  those  of  Yarmouth  and  of 
Brading. 

At  Brading,  the  Town-hall  and  the 


stocks  are  the  only  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  existence  of  the  corporation. 
A  Town-hall,  only  8  feet  by  10.  The 
corporation  of  Brading  performs  no 
duties  whatever ;  its  officers  are  elected 
at  a  private  meeting,  and  it  differs  from 
all  other  corporations  that  I  know  in 
being  forced  to  admit  that  it  cannot  find 
its  charter.  The  members  of  the  court 
leet  of  13  jur3rmen  are  cautioned  at 
their  annual  meeting  that  they  must  not 
disclose  anything  that  takes  place,  but 
the  small  tradesmen  who  are  summoned 
are  most  compliant,  for  they  do  not  like 
to  lose  the  annual  dinner  which  the  cor- 
poration g^ves.  The  corporation  returned 
their  income  in  1835  at  the  ridiculous 
figureof£6  lIsAid.  Though  knowing  but 
few  out  of  the  many  sources  of  their  in- 
come, I  can  prove  that  it  is  above  ten 
times  that  sum.  There  are  taxes  upon 
commencing  trade,  and  fee  farm-rents 
from  all  the  lands,  and  nearly  all  the 
buildings  in  the  borough.  I  said  just 
now  that  the  corporation  of  Brading  did 
nothing  whatever  with  their  money ;  I 
am  wrong,  for  they  have  lately  put  up 
nine  oil  lamps  to  light  the  town. 

At  Yarmouth,  a  very  large  property 
seems  to  mvsteriously  disappear.  The 
accounts,  which  were  reported  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1835  as  not  having 
been  published  or  audited,  do  not  seem 
any  better  kept  at  the  present  time. 
The  property  of  Yarmouth,  which  is 
g^ven  in  my  Ketum  as  only  £30  a-year, 
amounts  to  £180  a-year  from  one  source 
alone  to  my  personal  knowledge.  The 
quayage  dues  are  not  only  large,  but 
fast  increasing.  The  corporation  do,  for 
the  money  which  they  receive,  abso- 
lutely nothing  except,  once  a-year,  hoist 
a  glove  on  a  flag-staff  to  protect  their 
charter  rights.  This  they  do  at  fair 
time,  but  the  fair  is  now  extinct.  So 
littie  public  spirit  has  the  corporation 
that  it  insisted  on  a  payment  being 
made  by  the  revising  barrister  for  sitting 
in  the  Town-hall  to  revise  the  county 
list,  which  has  led  him  to  hold  his 
sittings  at  an  hotel.  The  rieht  of  the 
corporation  to  levy  quayage  dues  at  all 
was  contested  in  a  law-suit  some  years 
ago.  This  suit  was  ended  by  the  cor- 
poration, in  a  highly  diplomatic  manner, 
electing  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Bagges, 
their  opponents,  to  seats  upon  the  Board, 
and  Mr.  Blake  is  now  mayor.  In  1858, 
the  corporation  having  a  preponderating 
influence  in  a  company  called  the  Yar 
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Bridge  Oompany,  smaggled  a  dause  into 
an  Act  obtained  by  that  company  which 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  corporation 
to  levy  these  disputed  dues.  The  cor- 
poration of  Yarmouth  has  not  only  larg^ 
property  at  the  present  time,  but  aUo 
great  expectations,  for  the  Yar  Bridge 
property  will  revert  to  the  corporation 
after  the  debt  has  been  paid  off,  and  an 
inquiry  before  the  Inolosure  Oommis- 
sioners  in  1862,  arising  out  of  a  dispute 
about  the  Common,  proved  that  the 
revenues  of  Yarmouth,  which  had  been 
returned  by  the  corporation  as  being 
only  £30  a-year  in  1835,  were  then  £200 
a-year,  and  the  quayage  dues  have  greatly 
increased  since  that  date.  My  strong 
impression  is  that  it  would  be  found  by 
a  searching  local  inquiry  that  almost  the 
whole  of  these  corporations  made  false 
Eetums  to  Parliament  in  1835. 

I  come,  now,  to  the  Dorsetshire  cor- 
porations— ^Wareham  and  Corfe  Castle. 

Wareham  was  returned  in  1835  as 
'*  having  £40  a-year  of  corporate  pro- 
perty received  by  the  mayor  without 
account."  Most  of  this  was  spent  upon 
an  annual  dinner.  The  feast  continues, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  stayinfi^  at  the  inn  on 
one  occasion  when  it  took  place,  **  rages 
from  3  in  the  afternoon  till  11  at  night." 
The  corporation  of  Wareham  licences 
the  public-houses,  and  the  county  magis- 
trates having,  as  I  am  about  to  show, 
failed  in  the  case  of  Corfe  Castle  in  the 
legal  steps  which  they  took  to  contest 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, these  licensing  powers  are  still 
exercised  without  control.  Three  brewers 
are  members  of  the  very  small  corpora- 
tion, and,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  in 
consequence,  there  are  20  public-houses 
in  the  very  tiny  town  of  Wareham.  The 
average  number  of  public-houses  to 
population  in  small  towns  of  the  West 
of  England  is  1  to  1,000  inhabitants — 
in  Wareham  the  proportion  is  7  to 
1,000. 

Corfe  Castle  is  the  most  peculiar  of 
all  the  unreformed  boroughs  that  I  have 
met  with.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  cor- 
poration with  only  one  member.  There 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  no  revenues, 
but  there  are  large  charities  and  con- 
siderable jurisdiction.  The  magistrates 
of  the  borough  with  the  ordinary  powers, 
and  with  licensing  powers,  woula  be  the 
mayor,  and  the  ex-mayor,  if  there  were 
an  ex-mayor,  but  there  is  no  ex-mayor. 

Sir  Charles  JF,  Dilke 


There  ought  to  be  two  barons  at  least 
to  swear  m  the  mayor,  and  there  ought 
to  be  eight  barons  in  all,  but  no  one 
can  be  discovered  who  ever  heard  of  a 
baron  in  the  village  of  Corfe  Castle.  In 
cases  which  require  two  magistrates, 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  grocer  and  draper, 
who  for  many  years  past  has  been  mayor 
of  Corfe  Castle,  is  willing  enough  to  act 
as  one  magistrate,  but  there  being  no 
ex-mayor,  Sie  policeman  complains  that 
he  has  sometimes  to  travel  30  miles  be- 
fore he  can  find  a  county  ma|^trate  who 
will  come  in  and  sit  with  Mr.  Johnson, 
grocer  and  draper.  Corfe  Castle  had, 
with  New  Romney,  in  1835,  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  refused  all  infor- 
mation whatever  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners and  to  Parliament.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  is  known  to  have  very  large 
chartered  privileges,  and  he  possesses 
by  Royal  Charter  the  dignified  and  bel- 
ligerent title  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  the  adjacent 
seas.  I  have  heard,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  that  he  is  an  inoffensive 
cler^3rman.  He  is  also  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  tne  Isle  of  Purbeck,  with  power  to 
call  out  the  whole  population  in  ''  mus- 
tration,"  that  is,  for  military  service. 
The  inhabitants  of  Corfe  Castle  have 
all  the  privileges  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  shores  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck  are  exempt  by  charter  from 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  mayor  hides 
his  charter  and  refuses  all  information, 
but  there  being  no  barons  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  elect  himself.  As  he  exer- 
cises much  licensing  and  other  jurisdic- 
tion, he  must,  I  suppose,  hold  frequent 
meetings  with  himself,  but  I  am  not 
aware  as  to  whether  he  keeps  minutes 
of  what  passes. 

In  The  Times  of  the  5th  June,  1875, 
there  was  a  very  singular  legal  proceed- 
ing reported  at  great  length.  It  was 
an  application  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Penrhyn  on 
behalf  of  the  justices  of  Dorsetshire  for 
a  qtAo  warranto  against  the  mayor  of 
Corfe  Castle,  calling  on  him  to  show  by 
what  authority  he  assumed  to  grant 
licences  to  ale-houses.  The  mayor,  with 
his  customary  good  sense,  again  said 
nothing,  and,  as  in  1835,  his  predecessor 
had  had  the  wisdom  to  say  nothing,  no 
one  knew  the  facts.  Mr.  tfustice  Black- 
bum  said,  that  there  he  was,  that  he 
was  exercising  this  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  presumption  consequently  was  that 
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he  had  a  right  to  exercise  it,  and  that 
the  other  side  must  show  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  mayor  had  no  au- 
thority to  act.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
said — **  Can  you  ask  us  to  assume  that 
he  acts  without  a  lawful  commission;" 
Mr.  Justice  Mellor  said — **  Must  we  not 
assume  that  he  has  a  title  to  act,  until 
some  reason  is  shown  to  doubt  it,  other- 
wise any  man's  title  may  be  questioned." 
My  hon.  Friend,  at  his  wit's  end,  then 
got  a  man  to  make  an  affidavit  that 
there  was  no  separate  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  of  Corfe  Castle. 
''But,"  interposed  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
bum,  "  he  gives  us  no  ground  for  so 
swearing."  The  result  was  that  the  quo 
warranto  was  unanimously  refused  by 
four  Judges.  I  was  reminded  of  a  curious 
event  which  occurred  in  India  last  year, 
when  a  Fakir,  near  Oudipore,  uncrowned 
and  untitled,  became  virtually  a  king, 
being  invested  by  himself  with  autho- 
rity over  a  large  district.  When  troops 
were  sent  against  him  by  the  Oudipore 
durbar,  he  said  that  this  was  most  un- 
fair, inasmuch  as  there  he  was,  and  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Oudipore  au- 
thorities to  show  that  he  was  not  acting 
rightfully  in  the  authority  that  he  had 
assumed. 

After  my  Motion  of  last  year,  one  of 
the  comic  papers  had  six  cuts  of  ''our 
unreformed  corporation  from  our  pro- 
vincial correspondent."  The  first  was 
of  "our  grocer;"  the  second  was  of 
"our  mayor;"  the  third  was  of  "the 
gentlemen  who  elect  our  mayor;"  the 
fourth  of  "  the  gentleman  who  disposes 
of  our  public  trusts ;"  the  fifth  of  "  the 
gentleman  who  benefits  by  our  public 
trusts;"  the  sixth  of  "the  Committee 
appointed  annually  to  look  into  the 
accounts  of  the  gentleman  who  disposes 
of  our  public  trusts."  Each  of  the  six 
cuts  contained  one  figure.  All  six  were 
one  person  in  different  costumes,  from 
the  apron  of  our  grocer,  to  the  velvet 
robes  and  gold  chain  of  our  mayor,  and 
to  prevent  any  doubts  as  to  identity  the 
distinguished  inhabitant  was  in  each 
cut  represented  with  a  large  wart  on 
his  nose.  Last  year  I  thought  this  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  joke,  and  even 
the  experience  of  New  Eomney  had  not 
prepared  me  for  its  being  literally  true 
of  the  borough  of  Coife  Castle.  A 
matter  which  has  been  perplexing  me 
is  what  happens  when  a  mayor  of  Corfe 
Castle  dies.    We  all  of  us  know  the 


difficulties  which  occur  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  when  a  grand  Llama  ceases  to 
exist.  It  is  found  necessary  to  contieal 
the  fact  of  the  death,  and  to  bring  forth 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  palace  some 
youth  who  has  been  captured  for  the 
purpose  when  a  child.  I  fancy  that  this 
must  be  the  system  adopted  at  Corfe 
Castle  in  the  case  of  the  dynasty  of 
Johnson. 

The  first  of  the  two  Devonshire  cor- 
porations that  I  have  to  mention  is  that 
of  Okehampton.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant town,  incorporated  under  a  charter 
which,  although  dated  so  late  as  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  nevertheless, 
following  probably  the  words,  of  an 
earlier  charter,  gives  the  corporation  a 
jurisdiction  which  it  still  holds  "  con- 
cerning all,  and  all  manner  of  felonies, 
witchcrafts,  incantations,  sorceries,  magic 
arts,forestaIlings,regratings,  ingrossings, 
and  extortions  whatsoever."  The  market 
tolls  alone,  which  belong  to  the  corpora- 
tion, are  let  for  £300  a-year.  But  the 
rest  of  the  property  of  the  town,  worth 
not  less  than  £30,000,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  in  the  corporation, 
been  lately  handed  over  to  trustees.  The 
corporation  still  perform  large  magiste- 
rial duties.  The  "capital  burgesses" 
are  nearly  all  tradesmen,  and  nearly  all 
related  to  one  another.  In  1873,  the 
corporation  brought  in  a  private  Bill 
which  failed  to  pass  this  House.  Their 
town  clerk  ran  them  up  a  bill  of  £700 
for  the  legal  portion  of  the  business, 
and  the  market  tolls  for  1874  and  1875 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  this  outlay. 
No  man  can  say  what  it  will  please  the 
unreformed  corporation  of  Okehampton 
to  do  in  future  with  this  £300"  a-year. 

Close  to  the  borders  of  Cornwall  is 
the  Devonshire  corporation  of  Plympton 
Earle.  In  1835  no  accounts  of  its  re- 
venue were  produced,  and  I  had  been 
told  by  persons  living  in  the  locality 
that  the  charter  had  been  dropped,  and 
that  the  corporation  was  extinct.  If  it 
had  been  so,  I  should  have  asked,  as  I 
am  going  to  ask  in  some  of  the  Cornish 
cases,  what  then  has  become  of  the  pro- 
perty ?  But  it  is  not  so.  The  corpora- 
tion is  not  extinct;  the  charter  is  not 
surrendered.  A  sort  of  tontine  has  been 
formed  of  the  money,  and  the  corpora- 
tion is  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. It  can  revive  if  it  pleases.  There 
is  no  mayor;  there  is  no  bailiff;  there 
are  no  town-sergeants ;  the  Guildhall  is^ 
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let ;  no  new  freemen  are  created,  and 
wlien  the  "capital  burgesses"  are  re- 
duced to  one,  I  suppose  that  he  may 
claim  that  all  the  remaining  assets  of 
the  corporation  are  his  property.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  mayor  of 
Plympton  Earle,  and  not  being  able  on 
one  occasion  to  attend  the  corporation 
dinner,  he  sent  down  his  portrait  painted 
by  himself  to  be  put  in  his  vacant  place. 
It  was  afterwards  hung  in  the  Town 
HaU,  but  after  a  long  period  had  elapsed 
the  representatives  of  the  aldermen 
claimed  that  the  portrait  had  not  been 
given  to  the  corporation,  but  to  the 
aldermen  as  private  individuals.  They 
sold  it,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Egremont  at  Silverton  Park. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Oomish  boroughs, 
and  first  to  the  town  of  Saltash,  near 
Plymouth.  In  1835,  the  town  of  Salt- 
ash  informed  the  Commissioners  that 
its  corporate  property  was  about  £400 
a-year,  but  **  could  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained.'' I  will  put  the  matter  thus ; 
the  Saltash  corporation  had  £400  a-year 
by  their  own  computation,  and  a  great 
deal  more  by  the  computation  of  all 
other  persons.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  1835  the  Commissioners  reported  that 
the  revenues  were  misapplied,  and  that 
the  mayor  appropriated  the  surplus  to 
himself.  I  fear  that  England  is  the  only 
country  in  which  ancient  abuses  are  so 
tenderly  dealt  with,  that  such  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  action.  The  borough  of 
Saltash  bears  the  arms  of  Eichard  king 
of  the  Eomans  on  its  seal,  of  which, 
however,  the  reverse  has  been  lost, 
having  been  carried  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  free-fight  which  once  occurred 
among  the  members  of  the  corporation. 
Saltash  collects,  up  to  the  present  day, 
dues  on  all  ships  entering  Plymouth 
Sound — a  most  monstrous  power.  The 
country  has  to  pay  considerable  sums 
on  account  of  those  among  these  unre- 
formed corporations  which  possess  the 
power  of  levying  shipping  dues.  By 
various  treaties  we  have  bound  our- 
selves to  give  up  differential  dues 
directed  against  foreign  ships.  These 
ancient  ports,  such  as  Queenborough 
and  Saltash,  possess  by  charter  the 
power  to  levy  differential  dues,  and  they 
used  to  tax  French  ships  most  severely. 
Saltash  taxes  Spanish  ships  at  six  times 
an  English  or  three  times  a  French 
ship.    These  differences  wo  now  have 
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to  pay.  For  the  dues  which  are  levied 
by  Saltash  on  all  vessels  that  anchor  in 
Plymouth  Sound  nothing  whatever  is 
done,  except  that  £1  a-year  is  spent 
upon  a  trumpery  buoy.  Bights  of  bushel- 
age  and  oysterage,  the  latter  let  for 
£110  a-year,  are  also  exercised  in  the 
Tamar  by  the  Saltash  corporation,  and 
it  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  liberty  of  the  Tamar  which  goes 
right  past  the  far  more  flourishing  towns 
of  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  corporation  has 
done  something  towards  street  improve- 
ments, though  why  all  ships  entering 
Plymouth  Sound  should  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  improvement  of  the  streets  of 
Saltash  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Saltash  corporation  elects  its  own  re- 
corder, who  is  a  practising  attorney. 
He  has  enormous  power,  which  he  has 
exercised  so  far  as  to  transport  persons 
for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

The  muniments  of  Saltash  are  kept 
in  a  chest  which  has  seven  locks,  K>r 
there  are  seven  aldermen.  Each  of  the 
seven  aldermen  has  his  key,  and  unless 
all  the  seven  aldermen  are  there  with 
their  seven  keys,  the  chest  cannot  be 
opened. 

The  town  administered  by  the  corrupt 
body  which  I  have  described,  and  thus 
governed  by  a  self-elected  irresponsible 
clique  of  local  tradesmen,  is  growing 
very  fast,  and  growing,  it  happens,  with 
a  population  of  a  wecdthy  and  a  culti- 
vated kind.  The  new  inhabitants  say 
that  they  are  imable  to  discover  why  a 
flourishing  community  should  in  these 
days  be  ruled  by  a  body  as  close  as 
the  corporation  of  New  Eomney.  As 
long  ago  as  1854,  the  inhabitants  peti- 
tioned both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  abolition 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  local  papers 
are  at  the  present  time  full  of  histories 
of  their  misdeeds.  They  check  trade  by 
levying  taxes  at  markets  and  fairs ; 
they  have  sold  land ;  they  have  largely 
let  land  to  members  of  tiieir  own  body 
with  the  customary  bad  results;  they 
own  the  living ;  they  own  the  church ; 
and  some  time  ago  they  sold  its  ancient 
font.  General  jobbery  is  also  alleged 
against  them. 

The' conclusion  to  which  this  evidence 
leads  with  regard  to  Saltash,  is  that  this 
is  a  case  in  which  it  would  not  be  enough 
merely  to  insist  on  the  revenues  being 
properly  applied  with  due  publicity.    I 
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confess  I  think  that  the  dues  levied  on 
ships  casting  anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the  cor- 
poration. 

Passing  along  the  coast  from  Saltash 
we  come  next  to  East  Looe.  In  1835, 
the  corporation  of  this  town  returned  its 
revenues  as  £100  a-year,  but  the  Com- 
missioners reported  **  accounts  not  pub- 
lished, and  not  known,  and  lands  much 
underlet."  This  is,  however,  the  purest 
corporation  that  I  have  come  across ;  it 
happens  by  chance  to  have  fallen  under 
the  control  of  a  few  public-spirited  and 
honest  men  of  means  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  place, 
but  the  objections  of  principle  to  the 
existence  of  this  corporation  are  the 
same  here  as  they  are  elsewhere.  A 
self- elected  body  licences  public-houses 
and  possesses  the  power  to  exercise  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  chance  to  prevent  this  self- elected 
body  from  here  also  becoming  a  clique, 
narrow-minded,  or  corrupt.  Even  here 
lands  are  sold  without  public  competi- 
tion, and  the  future  of  the  town  is  pledged, 
rightly  perhaps,  perhaps  wrongly,  but, 
at  all  events,  without  its  own  consent. 

Divided  from  East  Looe  by  a  narrow 
river  is  the  sister  borough  of  West  Looe, 
also  an  unreformed  corporation.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  case  of  the  class 
which  includes  Grampound  and  Plymp- 
ton  Earle.  West  Looe  is  a  rather  modem 
borough.  It  was  chartered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  endowed  by  her  with 
lands  out  of  the  property  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  the  Duchy  being  at  that 
time  held  by  the  Crown.  The  corpora- 
tion paid  always  imtil  its  extinction,  if 
it  be  extinct,  a  nominal  rent  of  ba, 
a-year  to  the  Duchy  for  these  lands. 
About  40  years  ago  a  kind  of  tontine 
was  arranged,  the  corporators  ceasing 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number  under 
the  amiable  idea  that  the  last  survivor 
would  become  possessed  in  his  person  of 
the  whole  of  tne  property  of  the  town. 
When  Nathaniel  Hearle  died  in  1870, 
he  being  the  last  elected  mayor,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  stealing  of  lands  which 
had  been  successfully  carried  out  at 
Gh*ampound,  and  which,  in  the  absence 
of  inquiry,  will  be  successfully  carried 
out  elsewhere,  could  not  be  carried  out 
at  West  Looe  because  of  the  singular 
character  of  the  charter.  In  most  cases 
the  lands  have  come  down  from  times 
before  all  documents,  or  have  been  pur- 


chased by  the  corporations  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  dues  and  tolls,  or  have  been 
given  by  individuals,  but  in  this  case 
they  had  been  granted  along  with  the 
charter,  and  with  a  nominal  rent  re- 
served by  a  still  existing  body  corporate 
—the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  1870,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Duchy  claimed  that  the 
charter  had  been  forfeited,  and  it  stepped 
in  and  resumed  its  grants.  The  Duchy, 
in  1874,  reconveyed  the  whole  of  the 
property  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  for  a  rent  which,  though  no 
longer  nominal,  is  very  small.  But  just 
as  the  corporation  had  exceeded  their 
powers,  so  the  Duchy  seems  to  have 
exceeded  its  powers,  and  an  action  of 
ejectment  brought  last  year  to  turn  out 
a  person  who  paid  no  rent  wholly  broke 
down  and  failed,  and  I  believe  that  un- 
less we  pass  a  confirming  statute  the 
trustees  will  find  that  the  corporation 
property  of  West  Looe  no  longer  exists. 
The  next  borough  of  which  I  have  to 
speak  is  one  that  has  been  long  dead, 
but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that 
the  infamies  of  the  extinction  of  these 
corporations  are  as  great  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  lives.  Grampound,  a 
borough  for  which  in  the  17m  century 
there  sat  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  John  Hampden,  but  which,  in 
the  19th  century,  was  extinguished  by 
Parliament  for  its  gross  corruption,  was 
reported  by  the  MunicipaJ.  Commissioners 
as  being  almost  without  property,  its 
lands  having  been,  between  1822  and 
1835,  stolen  by  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  very  smaU  portion  which  re- 
mained in  1835  has,  I  believe,  been 
stolen  since.  David  Varcoe,  who  was 
mayor  at  the  time  of  the  disfranclrise- 
ment  of  the  town,  sold  most  of  the  lands 
and  bolted  with  the  money,  after  burn- 
ing the  whole  of  the  corporation  books. 
But  13  years  after  this  the  corporation 
was  for  a  time  revived,  and  it  might  be 
revived  again.  The  last  mayor  informs 
me  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  the 
property  had  entirely  disappeared.  He 
refused  to  serve,  believing  his  election 
to  have  been  illegal  from  informality. 
All  these  dead  corporations  are  still 
called  over  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
at  the  county  Quarter  Sessions  as  though 
they  survived.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the 
walking  of  the  earth  by  their  ghosts,  for 
as  matters  stand  their  jurisdiction  might 
undoubtedly  be  re-established.  The  call- 
ing over  of  their  names  reminds  me  of 
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the  reading  on  the  muster  roll  of  the 
French  grenadiers — La  Tour  cPAuvergne, 
but  it  cannot  be  replied  of  Orampound 
Mort  8ur  le  champ  d^honneur, 

Tregoney  is  also  dead  like  Gram- 
pound.  It  had  property  in  1835,  but 
no  accounts  to  produce.  The  farm  of 
TreswaUen  belonged  to  the  corporation, 
and  in  what  manner  that  corporation 
has  become  extinct,  and  with  what 
financial  arrangements  no  person  in  the 
locality  can  say. 

Eetuming  to  the  coast  we  find  the 
town  of  Fowey.  The  Commissioners 
stated  that  its  charter  was  forfeited  in 
1826,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  boroughs 
returned  as  existing  in  the  paper  of  last 
year.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
statements  which  have  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  it  which,  I  think,  will  prove 
of  interest.  Fowey,  which  was  the  town 
which  sent  most  ships  and  men  to  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  which  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  was  almost  the  first  sea- 
port of  England,  but  which  now  is  a 
mere  village,  had  the  misfortune  to 
quarrel  with  its  lord,  Mr.  Treffiy,  lord 
of  the  manor  and  steward  of  the  town. 
A  great  Chancery  suit  was  pending  in 
1835,  but  the  Commissioners  stated  in 
their  Report  certain  points  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  town,  and, 
among  others,  that  lands  which  were 
worth  £250  a-year  had  been  let  for  the 
sum  of  £8.  Mr.  TreflEry  obtained  an 
injunction  in  Chancery  against  the  cor- 
poration for  mismanagement,  but  Chan- 
cery proceedings  were  pending  for  19 
years  before  Mr.  Treffry  took  other  steps 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
existence  of  the  corporation  to  an  end. 
He  seized  the  ^Town-hall,  the  mimiment 
chest,  and  the  records  by  force,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Treffry  family  possesses 
the  mace  and  other  insignia  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  What  I  want  to  show  is  that 
if  we  look  at  the  worst  of  these  corpora- 
tions, committing,  with  the  least  caution, 
the  most  illegal  acts,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
putting  them  down  unless  under  such 
purely  exceptional  circumstances  as  those 
which  existed  at  West  Looe  or  at  Fowey. 
At  West  Looe  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  proved  the 
original  grant  of  the  lands  to  the  cor- 
poration. At  Fowey,  Mr.  Treffry  had 
the  prestige  of  the  great  local  family  in 
fighting  the  corporation,  and  he  also 
was  able  to  show  a  grant  by  his  ances- 
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tors  in  the  year  1421  of  considerable 
estates  to  the  town.  Yet  -even  here  the 
case  was  pending  for  a  vast  number  of 
years,  and  the  Treffry  property  was 
mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  £40,000  on 
account  of  the  law  suit.  The  lands  are 
now  held  and  managed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  by  trustees,  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  land  on  which  the  town  stands 
is  in  their  hands.  No  entry  as  to  the 
property  of  Fowey  is  made  in  my  Return, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  very  valuable,  and 
I  know  not  upon  what  it  is  expended, 
except  that  £30  a-year  is  given  to  the 
church  and  £80  to  the  church  school. 
My  strong  impression  derived  from  local 
inquiry  is  that  the  balance  goes  to  the 
Treffiy  estate.  There  are  heavy  tolls 
and  quayage  dues,  and  this  unfortunate 
town  has  in  addition  to  pay  another  £40 
a-year  to  the  neighbouring  unreformed 
corporation  of  Lostwithiel.  The  Lost- 
withiel  corporation  levy  1«.  Ad,  upon 
every  English  ship  entering  Fowey,  and 
2«.  8(^.  upon  alien  ships,  besides  bushel- 
age  on  the  cargoes,  and  we,  of  course, 
have  to  pay  the  differential  dues  as  I 
have  explained  before. 

Lostwithiel,  which  I  named  just  now, 
is  one  of  the  worst  places  in  all  Eng- 
land. In  1 835,  the  corporation  was  com- 
posed of  six  members  m  all.  They  kept 
no  accounts,  and  they  stated  that  their 
property  was  worth  only  £153  a-year, 
although  the  Commissioners  thought  it 
was  worth  more.  The  mayor  published 
his  accounts  in  1843,  and  showed  that 
the  income  of  the  corporation,  even  at 
their  own  rates  of  letting,  was  £400 
a-year  instead  of  what  they  had  told 
the  Commissioners.  Their  rents  from 
lands  alone  were  vastly  greater  than  the 
£153  which  they  had  named.  In  addi- 
tion they  had  heavy  harbour  dues  and 
quayage  dues,  and  large  receipts  from 
tolls,  fairs,  and  markets.  In  fact,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  properly  of 
the  corporation  of  Lostwithiel  were  let 
at  its  full  value  it  would  produce,  at 
least,  £1,000  a-year. 

In  1843  they  spent  £150  in  re- 
pairs of  the  church,  but  those  were 
repairs  such  as  could  be  only  needed 
once  in  a  century  or  so.  It  was  probably 
on  account  of  this  special  expenditure  of 
£150  that  1843  was  chosen  for  the  pub- 
lication of  accounts,  inasmuch  as  in  other 
years  the  corresponding  £150  had  pro- 
bably gone  into  pockets  which  it  would 
not  have  been  convenient  to  have  speci- 
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fied  in  a  Eetum.  In,  1843,  the  corpora- 
tion appear  to  have  spent  a  large  sum 
on  a  dinner  to  themselves  on  an  occasion 
called  '  *  mayor-choosing. '  * 

The  corporation  of  Lostwithiel  ought 
to  consist  of  seven  aldermen,  one  of  them 
acting  as  mayor,  and  of  17  assistant 
burgesses  chosen  by  the  seven  alder- 
men. "  The  seventeen  "  are  mere  dum- 
mies, having  no  voice  whatever  in  any 
matter  except  "mayor-choosing,"  and 
this  is  always  arranged  before-hand  and 
is  a  mere  farce.  *'  The  seventeen  "  are 
sometimes  locally  styled  *  *  the  wise  men, " 
but  they  are  more  commonly  known  as 
"  the  seventeen  nines  with  their  tails  cut 
off,"  that  is,  ciphers.  The  town  is  in 
reality  governed  by  five  persons,  that  is, 
by  five  out  of  the  seven  aldermen,  for 
one  of  the  seven  refuses  to  act,  and  an- 
other of  the  seven  was  a  bankrupt  and 
has  not  lived  in  the  town  for  20  years. 
The  five  take  it  in  turn  to  be  mayor. 
Of  these  five  two  are  tradesmen,  and 
under  the  thumb  of  two  others  who 
are  brothers,  and  the  fifth  is  their 
doctor.  One  of  the  brothers  is  a  tan- 
ner, and  one  is  a  tanner  and  banker. 
One  of  these  brothers,  who  was  elected 
mayor  the  moment  he  had  been  made 
an  alderman,  was  not  even  a  ratepayer 
of  the  town.  The  tan-pit  of  the  reign- 
ing family  makes  a  horrible  stench  in 
the  middle  of  the  place,  but  nobody 
dares  complain  for  the  tanner  is  dicta- 
tor. The  sanitary  state  of  the  town  is 
disgraceful.  There  are  five  slaughter- 
houses and  scores  of  pig-houses,  intended, 
not  for  the  use  of  the  locality,  but  for 
the  supply  of  places  around.  A  thousand 
sheep  a  week  are  slaughtered  in  the 
village  for  the  London  market,  and  pigs 
are  fed  there  on  the  entrails  of  the  sheep. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction 
in  the  borough  for  a  breach  of  the  sani- 
tary laws,  for  the  butchers  are  of  "the 
seventeen,"  and  help  to  keep  the  ruling 
family  in  office.  In  1872  virulent  small- 
pox broke  out  in  Lostwithiel,  and  carried 
off  no  fewer  than  36  persons  out  of  the 
very  small  population.  The  conduct  of 
the  corporation  in  sanitary  matters  has 
ruined  the  river  Fowey  as  a  salmon  and 
trout  stream,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  South  of  England,  and  the 
tanner  who  pollutes  the  stream  is  one 
of  its  *'  conservators."  The  refuse  &om 
the  gas  works,  and  from  a  yard  where 
railway  sleepers  are  pickled  in  creosote 
is  all  sent  into  the  river  to  help  to  feed 


the  fish,  and  I  am  told  that  the  few  fish 
left  in  it  are  blind  upon  which  they  are 
to  be  congratulated.  I  can  further  tell 
the  Government,  who  have  shown  by 
their  Bills  that  they  are  in  earnest  in 
trying  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
that  the  moment  the  Commissioners' 
letter  was  received  which  announced  a 
local  inquiry  at  this  interesting  place, 
the  corporation  set  to  work  to  put  a 
temporary  stop  to  the  pollutions,  which, 
however,  have  become  as  bad  again  as 
ever  since  that  day. 

Salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  town,  not  only  to  the  town  clerk 
who  is  not  one  of  "the  seventeen," 
but  to  nearly  all  the  members  of  "  the 
seventeen"  themselves.  There  is  an 
educational  charity  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation,  but  the  master 
is  one  of  "  the  seventeen,"  and  he  fills 
a  multiplicity  of  offices  under  the  cor- 
poration ;  for  besides  being  schoolmaster, 
he  is  tax  collector,  stamp  distributor, 
relieving  officer,  secretary  to  the  gas 
company — of  which  one  of  the  aldermen 
is  chairman,  and  in  which  the  mayor 
has  an  interest,  and  which  has  a  splendid 
contract  with  the  corporation — secretary 
to  the  sanitary  board,  and  keeper  of  the 
corporation  accounts,  which  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  might  be  audited  with 
advantage.  He  is  also  vicar's  church- 
warden. The  following  officials  are  also 
assistant  burgesses  or  members  of  "  the 
seventeen ; "  two  town-sergeants,  two 
beadles,  two  constables,  a  swine  driver, 
an  ale-taster,  two  regulators  of  weights 
and  measures.  Another  of  "  the  seven- 
teen "  is  the  salaried  organist  of  the 
church,  also  paid  by  the  corporation.  I 
can  prove  that  fifteen  out  of  "  the  seven- 
teen "  are  in  the  pay  of  the  corporation. 
I  believe  that  a  sixteenth  is  in  their 
pay,  and  it  is  possible  that  all  seven- 
teen are.  "  In  the  pay  of  the  corpora- 
tion" means,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  pay 
of  the  mayor  whom  they  elect.  "  The 
seventeen"  dine  together,  as  I  have 
said,  at  the  corporation  expense  at 
"  mayor-choosing,"  but  they  also  com- 
pose the  court  maritime  of  Fowey,  and 
being  again  called  together,  as  such,  14 
days  after  "mayor-choosing"  they  then 
get  another  dinner. 

I  turn,  now,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lostwithiel  corporation.  There  is  a  Ee- 
corder  of  the  town,  appointed  by  the 
Aldermen,  but  he  never  comes,  and  one 
of  the  Aldermen  acts  with  all  authority 
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as  liis  Deputy.  The  Deputy-Eecorder  is 
bound  by  the  words  of  the  charter  to  be 
''sufficient,"  which,  I  believe,  means 
sufficient  in  the  law,  that  is,  versed  in  the 
law ;  but  the  present  Deputy-Recorder 
is  the  tanner  and  despot  of  Lostwithiel. 
The  magisterial  decisions  of  the  ruling 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Lostwithiel 
are  curiosities  in  our  judicial  annals. 
The  sentences  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  a  local  ruffian  was  lately 
fined  the  sum  of  6d,  for  an  assault  on 
one  of  the  county  police.  The  county 
police  do  duty  in  the  town,  although 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  accounts,  as 
I  have  shown,  to  the  constables  and 
other  similar  officers  of  the  corporation. 
When  the  police  catch  a  noisy  drunkard 
on  the  bridge,  which  is  half  in  the 
'borough,  they  always  try  to  push  him 
over  to  the  county  half  of  it,  because 
if  they  take  him  there  they  can  get  him 
convicted,  otherwise  not. 

The  living  belongs  to  the  dictator  of 
the  corporation.  It  was  held  by  the  late 
incumbent  for  55  years,  and  he  died 
three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  86.  For 
a  long  period  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  town.  The  living  had 
been  his,  and  it  was  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death  that  he  sold  the  living 
for  a  low  price  to  its  present  owner. 
Now,  the  church  is  kept  up  out  of  the 
income  of  the  corporation,  who  com- 
pletely control  it — for  instance,  instead 
of  one  of  the  churchwardens  being  chosen 
by  the  parishioners  in  their  vestry,  the 
vicar's  churchwarden's  colleague  is  no- 
minated by  the  Aldermen,  and  is  one  of 
*'  the  seventeen."  He  is,  indeed,  the 
painter  and  glazier  who  effects  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church  for  the  corporation. 
The  present  owner  of  the  living  sits  and 
votes  money  out  of  the  Town  income  to- 
wards his  own  church.  The  present 
vicar  was  appointed  only  for  six  years, 
and  the  owner  of  the  living  has  another 
brother  who  is  preparing  to  take  orders. 
Of  this  person,  I  will  only  say  that  he 
was  formerly  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
which  he  had  to  leave,  and  that  he  is 
not  a  fit  person  for  the  office.  It  is 
understood  that  when  this  person  is 
made  vicar  he  will  at  once  be  chosen 
Alderman,  and  then  the  three  brothers, 
even  without  their  dependents,  will  carry 
all  before  them.  The  corporation  are 
paying  an  additional  income  to  the  pre- 
sent vicar,  who  lives  in  a  corporation 
house  rent-free. 

Sir  Charles  JT.  Dilh 


The  corporation  of  Lostwithiel,  like 
the  corporation  of  New  Romney,  but 
even  to  a  larger  extent,  has  sold,  with- 
out account  and  apparently  without  re- 
investment, freehold  properly  of  the 
Town.  We  ought  to  know  to  whom  the 
property  was  sold,  and  at  what  price  ; 
and  also  what  houses  and  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Town  are  held  on  lease  by 
Aldermen.  It  is  believed  in  Lostwithiel 
that  they  let  their  own  lands  to  them- 
selves at  perpetual  leases. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  a  self- 
elected  body  should  be  kept  thus  in  pos- 
session of  uncontrolled  power  to  squander 
a  property  certainly  worth  £500  a-year, 
and  probably  worth  £1,000  a-year; 
why,  in  Lostwithiel,  the  county  magis- 
trates should  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
the  law  be  administered  according  to 
the  judicial  ideas  of  country  tradesmen. 
What  crime  have  the  inhabitants  of 
Lostwithiel  committed  that  they  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  rest  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  that  they  should  be  refused  all  voice 
in  the  government  of  their  own  town. 

The  last  of  the  Cornish  corporations 
with  which  I  deal  are  those  of  Marazion, 
Camelford,  and  Tintagel.  Marazion,  or 
Marghasieuve,  has  attracted  much  local 
attention  since  my  Motion  of  last  year, 
but  is  unimportant.  The  mayor  gets 
three  guineas  a-year  to  spend  on  cakes. 
There  is  in  Camelford  a  revenue  from 
fairs  and  markets,  and  from  land ;  the 
members  of  the  corporation  are,  as  usual, 
self-elected;  the  rector,  who  is  one  of 
them,  is  non-resident,  which  here,  as  at 
New  Romney,  is  said  to  be  illegal; 
there  is  an  educational  charity  for  teach- 
ing Latin  to  six  poor  scholars,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  are  said  to  be  violated ; 
and  another  charity,  the  money  of  which 
is  said  to  be  mis-spent. 

The  Tintagel  property  appears  to  have 
been  resumed  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
on  a  claim  of  forfeiture  of  charter,  though 
the  charter  was  granted  by  Richsurd 
king  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  Duchy  did 
not  here,  as  in  the  West  Looe  case,  hand 
over  the  property  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town,  but  sold  it.  The 
mace  was  carried  off  by  one  of  the  free- 
men, who  also  made  in  his  own  person 
and  name  a  sale  of  the  Town-hall  and 
market-house.  At  Tintagel,  the  vicar 
is,  under  the  old  charter,  constable  of 
King  Arthur's  Castle.  Presuming  on 
this  position  he  has  introduced  rabbits, 
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and  is  said  to  have  ruined  the  sheep- 
feed  of  the  Duchy;  but  thorough  re- 
liance cannot  be  placed  on  the  local 
statements  in  regard  to  him,  because  he 
is  making  a  large  income  out  of  quarry- 
ing slate  on  the  glebe  land,  which  the 
inhabitants  hold  to  be  illegal.  The  place 
is  so  dangerous  that  no  insurance  office 
will  pay  on  ships  loading  under  King 
Arthur's  Castle — one  of  them  was,  in- 
deed, totally  lost  there  Ic^t  year. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  unre- 
formed corporations  are  very  like  the 
19  that  I  have  carefully  examined.  As 
for  the  corporations  of  Wales,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  frightful  abuses  exist 
in  the  case  of  Conway,  the  mayoralty  of 
which  curiously  enough  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown.  Li  the  summer  of  last  year 
Mr.  Vernon  Darbyshire,  of  Pendy&yn, 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Conway, 
brought  forward  an  unsuccessful  Motion 
in  favour  of  its  dissolution.  I  hear  that 
the  account-book  of  the  corporation  has 
been  made  into  a  picture-album  by  the 
grandchild  of  the  agent  to  the  corpora- 
tion. There  is  at  Conway  a  lar^e  in- 
come with  the  ordinary  abuses,  and  with 
even  more  than  the  ordinary  sale  of 
corporation  lands.  The  town  of  Henley- 
upon-Thames  is  also  one  of  those  pos- 
sessing unreformed  corporations,  where 
a  Motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration was  brought  forward  in  conse- 
quence of  my  Motion  of  last  year,  with 
the  usual  want  of  success.  Belationship, 
as  at  New  Bomney,  is  essential  for  elec- 
tion to  the  corporation,  and  Dissenters, 
as  at  Woodstock,  have  been  till  lately 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  body.  Since 
my  Motion  of  last  year,  and  the  local 
stir  in  Henley  which  it  caused,  some  of 
the  leading  Dissenters  have  been  asked 
to  join  the  corporation.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  have  all  declined,  although 
some  years  back  they  would  have  con- 
sented. They  have  declared,  to  quote 
the  words  of  their  manifesto — 

"  That  they  will  not  become  members  of  a 
body  the  very  existence  of  which  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  that  political  life  which  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  town." 

Henley  was  returned,  in  1835,  as  pos- 
sessing a  property  of  only  £72  a-year ; 
but  I  have  a  statement  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  local  board  to  the  effect 
that  the  unreformed  corporation  of  Hen- 
ley does,  in  fact,  admmister  property 
worth  £1,600  a-year^    It  is  impossible 


for  me,  in  the  total  absence  of  evidence, 
and  complete  concealment  of  accounts, 
to  even  pretend  to  say  whether  it  is  the 
corporation  Betum  or  the  local  state- 
ment that  is  right ;  but  there  is  this  con- 
firmation of  the  local  view,  that  in  1858 
some  accoimts  were  published  which 
showed  a  balance  in  a  single  year  of 
£350  unexpended  monies.  This  balance, 
moreover,  existed  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
lands  being  let  to  members  of  the  cor- 
poration at  half  their  value.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  sum  of  £72  re- 
turned by  the  corporation,  and  the  sum 
of  £1,600  a-year,  always  alluded  to  in 
the  local  papers,  and  named  on  high 
authority  to  me,  of  itself  shows  the 
urgent  need  which  there  is  for  inquiry 
into  the  funds  held  by  imreformed  cor- 
porations. 

I  have  also  received  many  letters 
about  the  case  of  Higham  Ferrers 
in  Northamptonshire.  There  is  property 
estimated  at  £300  a-year  ;  no  accounts ; 
criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  in  sessions 
by  the  mayor  and  ex-mayor,  ex  officio, 
and  licensing  jurisdiction.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  close  body  let  their  land  to 
one  another  in  the  usual  way.  With 
the  exception  of  a  sum  of  £25,  the  in- 
habitants assert  that  the  corporation 
'' scramble"  their  large  fimds  among 
themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporations,  it  seems  to  me  so  clear  that 
persons  neither  nominated  by  the  Crown 
for  fitness  nor  elected  by  their  fellow- 
subjects  should  not  be  allowed  to  try 
criminal  cases,  that  I  shall  conclude  mv 
speech  by  moving  that  we  forthwitn 
abolish  all  criminal  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  unreformed  municipal  corpora- 
tions. Here  is  a  case  of  jurisdiction  for 
the  House  —  At  Havering-atte-Bower, 
in  Essex,  the  steward,  who  is  magistrate 
with  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  nominated 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  though  the 
manor  has  been  sold  for  money.  This 
is  selling  a  right  to  sit  and  try  one's 
fellow-subjects  !  Liberty  sessions  are 
held  every  fortnight,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  ancient  ''Homed  Monas- 
tery "  are  claimed. 

With  regard  to  their  property,  how- 
ever, and  their  administration,  I  think 
that  a  local  inquiry  by  means  of  a 
Commissioner  should  be  held.  There 
may  be  some  objection  to  this  course, 
and  I  will  not  make  any  Motion  as 
to  it,  but  I  will  instead,  with  refer- 
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ence  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  pro- 
ceed to  shortly  put  to  the  Attorney 
General  certain  legal  questions  as  to 
which  I  have  given  him  full  private 
Notice. 

It  is  my  impression,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  I  make  no  Motion  with  re- 
gard to  the  funds  of  these  corporations, 
that  there  does  exist  a  manner  of  reach- 
ing some  or  all  of  them  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law.    It  is  not  free 
from  difficulty,  and  it  needs  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  Attorney  General.    Here 
is  the  point  to  which  I  ask  his  careful 
attention.     **  A  charity,"  by  43  Miz. 
c.  4,  includes  all  property  held  by  cor- 
porations, partly  for  mimicipal  and  partly 
for  church  or  educational  purposes.     In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  these  unre- 
formed  corporations    have    some    such 
claims  upon  their  money.     In  all  these 
that  circumstance  seems  to  bring  the 
whole  of  their  property  under  the  legal 
obligations  of  the  Charity  Acts.     Com- 
paring the  61st  section  of  the  Act  of 
1853  with  the  44th  section  of  the  Act 
of  1855,  the  trustees,  or,  in  the  case  put, 
the  corporations  have  to  send  accounts 
annually  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
This  law  is  broken  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  unreformed  municipal   corpora- 
tions holding  mixed  properties  partly 
under  charitable,   educational,   or  reli- 
gious trusts.     Again,  under  section  29 
of  the  Act  of  1855,  trustees,  or,  in  the 
case  put,  the  corporations,  are  forbidden 
to  make,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  any  sale,  mort- 
gage, or  charge  of  the  estate,  or  any 
lease,  in  reversion,  after  more  than  three 
years  of  any  existing  term,  or  for  any 
term  of  life,  or  in  consideration,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  any  fine,  or  for  any  term 
of  years  exceeding  21  years.     This  law 
is  also  broken  by  the  great  majority  of 
unreformed  municipal  corporations  hold- 
ing mixed  properties.     These  corpora- 
tions, if  written  to  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, would  reply  that  they  do  not 
hold  upon  charitable  trusts.  Now,  when 
trustees  deny  that  they  hold  on  charit- 
able trusts,  or,  as  it  is  called,  when  they 
hold    adversely,   the   Charity  Commis- 
sioners by  the  15th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1853,  are  precluded  from  demanding  any 
information.   I  wish  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  whether  if,  in  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Lostwithiel  corporation, 
who,   undoubtedly,   hold  part  of  their 
lands  upon  a  charitable  trust,  inbabi- 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 


tants  were  to  ask  him  to  assist  them,  he 
would,  if  written  to  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, help  them  under  Clause  20 
oftheActof  1853? 

The  clause  to  which  I  call  the  At- 
torney General's  attention  is  the  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  137,  s.  20,  which  enacts  that  in 
any  case  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  that  fltie  institu- 
tion of  legal  proceedings  is  requisite  or 
desirable  with  respect  to  any  charity — 
and  the  Lostwithiel  corporation  is,  as  X 
have  shown,  for  these  purposes  a  charity 
— it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  certify  such  case  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  thereupon  the  At- 
torney General,  if  upon  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  he  think  fit,  shall  pro- 
secute such  legal  proceedings  as  he  shall 
consider  proper  by  application  to  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  property  of 
these  corporations,  I  feel  that  local  in- 
quiry by  a  Commissioner  is  desirable ; 
but  while  I  urge  the  Government  that 
they  should  grant  it,  I  will  not  make  a 
Motion  to  that  effect.  I  have  shown 
how  in  many  of  the  cases,  if  local  in- 
quiry is  refused  by  the  Government,  we 
diall  be  able,  although  with  the  diffi- 
culty which  is  caused  by  local  fears  and 
local  pressure,  to  procure  applications 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  ask 
the  Attorney  General  with  regard  to 
these,  whether,  in  the  event  of  such  ap- 
plications coming  to  him,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
he  will  prosecute  ?  I  wish  also  to  ask 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  Government  whom  it 
may  more  properly  concern,  whether  I 
may  have,  as  an  unopposed  Return,  any 
correspondence  which  has  lately  taken 
place  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lost- 
withiel and  the  Charity  Commissioners 
upon  this  point  ? 

Upon  the  other,  and,  as  I  think,  the 
clearer  branch  of  the  question  where 
both  are  clear,  because  I  know  not  what 
answer  can  be  made  to  our  case,  I  beg 
to  move  the  Resolution  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  forthwith  abolish  all  criminal 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  imreformed  Municipal 
Corporations  or  their  officers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  City  of  London,  for  which 
due  provision  has  been  made  by  statute,*' — 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke.) 
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Thb  ATTOENET  general  said, 
lie  had  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  he 
understood  that  the  question  which  had 
been  put,  was  whether,  if  the  Charity 
Commissioners  should  ask  one  of  these 
corporations  for  information  with  refer- 
ence to  its  property  or  an  account  of  the 
disposal  of  its  property,  and  the  corpora- 
tion should  decline  to  Rive  any  informa- 
tion or  any  account,  me  matter  should 
be  certified ;  and  he  understood  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  have  asked  him  whether  in 
such  a  case  he  would  direct  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  against  me  cor- 
poration. In  a  moment  or  two  he  would 
answer  that  question  as  definitely  as  he 
could ;  but  before  he  did  so  he  would  ask 
leave  to  call  attention  to  the  position  of 
these  corporations  with  reference  to  the 
property  they  held.  He  believed  it  had 
been  decided,  over  and  over  again,  that 
corporations,  whether  Ecclesiastical  or 
Civil,  except  charitable  corporations, 
were  not  trustees  of  the  corporate  pro- 
perty— that  was  to  say,  were  not  to  be 
considered  primd  facie  as  trustees.  In 
order  to  maJce  them  trustees  of  the  cor- 
porate property  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  some 
specific  trust,  public  or  private,  by  some 
Act  of  Parliament;  some  will,  deed,  or 
instrument  of  some  kind  or  other.  Primd 
facie  these  corporations  were  not  trustees 
of  separate  property.  K  they  had  been, 
no  doubt  many  of  the  abuses  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  would  have  ceased, 
because  those  interested  in  the  trust 
property  would  have  taken  proceeding 
against  them  and  had  it  properly  ad- 
ministered. With  respect  to  municipal 
corporations  under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  they  were  trustees  of  the 
corporate  property.  That  Act  made  them 
trustees,  and  provided  that  the  corporate 
property  should  be  trust  property.  But 
unfortunately  the  Mumcipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  did  not  apply  to  the  corpora- 
tions to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
and  therefore  those  provisions  which 
made  their  property  trust  property  were 
not  applicable  to  them.  Then  came  the 
question  as  to  what  proceedings  mic^ht 
or  should  be  taken  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act  of  1853  and  1855.  The  Act 
of  1853  said  that  the  Commissioners 
might  make  inquiry  as  to  all  property 
held  on  trust  for  charitable  purposes; 
and  if  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  property  was  held  on  trust  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  and  they  thought  that 
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charity  was  not  being  duly  carried  into 
effect,  they  might  certify  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  time  being,  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  all  the  infor- 
mation they  coiud  afford  with  regard  to 
the  particular  property  or  charity  and  a 
full  explanation  of  the  case ;  and  if  the 
Attorney  General,  on  considering  the  ex- 
planation thus  given  to  him,  thought  it 
was  a  proper  case  in  which  proceeding 
should  be  instituted,  then  it  was  within 
his  power,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
his  duty  and  also,  he  thought,  his  plea- 
sure, to  direct  that  proceedings  should 
be  instituted.  But  to  deal  with  the 
specific  case  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet— namely,  where  the  only  fact  sub- 
mitted to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  was  that  the  corporation,  having 
been  applied  to  for  information  with  re- 
spect to  its  property  or  for  an  account  of 
its  proceeds,  simply  refused  to  g^ve  the 
information  or  the  accoimt — whether,  in 
that  case,  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  justified  in  directing  proceedings  to 
be  instituted,  he  should  very  much  doubt. 
As  at  present  advised  he  should  hesitate 
to  direct  proceedings  to  be  taken  against 
any  of  the  corporations  on  that  simple 
fact  being  established ;  because  it  was 
clear  that  until,  at  all  events,  a  primd 
facie  case  had  been  made  out  of  the 
existence  of  a  trust,  the  corporations 
were  not  bound  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion put  to  them  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  could  hold  themselves  adverse,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  Commissioners.  But 
though  he  might  not  be  justified  in 
directing  proceedings  in  specific  cases 
like  those,  a  very  little  evidence  show- 
ing that  there  was  a  trust  in  some  per- 
sons would  induce  him  to  consider  it  a 
fair  case  for  investigation  and  to  direct 
proceedings  to  be  taken.  In  such  cases 
it  would  not  take  much  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  properly  held  of  the  corpora- 
tions was  held  upon  trust.  If  it  was 
made  out  that  it  was  in  any  way  a 
charitable  trust,  then  it  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  he  should  have  much 

Pleasure  in  directing  that  there  should 
e  an  inquiry,  in  order  that  that  pro- 
perty should  be  administered  as  the 
donor  had  desired.  The  question  put  to 
him  having  been  one  of  a  somewhat 
vague  nature,  it  perhaps  did  not  admit 
of  a  more  distinct  answer  than  he  had 
gpiven. 

Mr.   GREGORY  could  have  wished 
that  the  Notice  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
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Member  for  Chelsea  had  been  more 
epecific,  and  had  given  some  intimation 
of  the  charges  he  had  made  against 
individuals.  The  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1835  distinctly  recognized 
the  antecedent  right  of  ike  corpora- 
tion to  the  property  vested  in  them, 
and  it  protected  not  only  the  right 
of  property  of  individual  members  of 
the  corporation,  but  even  those  of  their 
wives  and  fcunilies.  That  fact  did  not 
bear  out  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Baronet;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
firmed the  view  of  the  law  laid  down  by 
the  learned  Attorney  General.  The 
hon.  Member  then  referred  to  the  cor- 
porations now  in  question  which  were 
within  his  own  district,  leaving  other 
hon.  Members  to  deal  with  those  exist- 
ing in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
The  corporations  of  Pevensey  and  Sea- 
ford  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Baronet.  Pevensey,  he  said,  was  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity,  having, 
in  fact,  been  a  Boman  town.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  corporation  in  Eng- 
land, its  original  charter  going  back  to  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  It  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  between  1 , 1 00  and  1 ,  200.  The 
corporation  consisted  of  40  freemen  and 
seven  nirats,  or  elected  magistrates,  the 
latter  being  a  body  of  gentlemen  than 
whom  none  more  fit  for  the  office  they 
held  could  anywhere  be  found.  The 
corporate  property  was  very  small,  not 
exceeding  £110  a-year ;  it  was  ex- 
pended on  education  or  in  charity 
and  on  other  purposes  useful  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
any  grievous  error  had  been  alleged 
against  the  corporate  management.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  a  charity 
under  their  administration ;  but  it  was 
now  administered  under  a  scheme  settled 
some  15  years  ago  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. As  to  the  rates  they  levied, 
they  were,  in  fact,  county  rates  for  police 
and  lunatics,  levied  imder  a  precept  sent 
to  the  jurats  by  the  quarter  sessions. 
He  came  next  to  the  borough  of  Seaford. 
The  corporation  consisted  of  about  45 
corporators;  their  income  was  £40  a- 
year,  and  they  had  expended  about  £540 
for  improvements,  and  £500  for  building 
a  guyne  or  sea-wall.  It  was  true  the 
corporation  granted  a  lease  of  their  pro- 
perty for  299  years  to  a  gentleman  named 
Tyler  Smith,  under  the  impression  that 
he  would  carry  out  certain  improvements, 
and  would,  among  other  tnings,  erect 
a  sea-wall.    The  speculation^  however, 
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failed,  and  the  works  were  not  carried 
out.  As  far  as  the  corporations  on 
whose  behalf  he  spoke  were  concerned, 
he  would  say  for  them  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  any  inquiry  which  might 
be  instituted,  nor  would  they  resist  such, 
alterations  in  their  constitution  as  Par- 
liament, in  its  wisdom,  might  think 
necessary.  What  they  would  consider 
a  grievance,  however,  would  be  any  pro- 
posal involving  their  utter  annihilation 

as  corporations.  

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOXJRT  said, 
he  thought  the  admissions  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  in  reference  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Seaford  furnished  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea. 
They  had  leased  their  property  for  299 
years  to  Mr.  Tyler  Smith  without  taking 
any  precautions  to  secure  his  carrying 
out  works  for  the  public  good,  and 
having  received  £500  from  Mr.  Smith, 
they  divided  it  among  themselves.  He 
would  not  dispute  with  the  Attorney 
General  the  law  which  he  had  stated, 
that  corporations  were  possessed  of  pro- 
perty not  affected  with  any  trust,  but 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  imply  a  trust. 
This  was  not,  however,  a  ^question  of 
trust,  but  a  question  of  policy  for  Par- 
liament to  deal  with.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  Parliament  said 
that  corporations  should  be  treated  as 
trustees  acting  on  behalf  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  the  vicinities 
over  which  they  had  control,  and  how 
these  corporations  had  escaped  the  net 
he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  quite  time 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  it. 
Last  year  the  Home  Secretary  dealt  with 
the  brick  and  mortar  rookeries  existing- 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  now  take 
in  hand  the  municipal  and  political 
rookeries  which  still  remained  in  the 
shape  of  these  small  unreformed  corpo- 
rations. Anything  more  scandalous  than 
the  condition  of  some  of  these  corpora- 
tions could  not  be  conceived.  Some 
were  better  and  some  worse  than  others. 
Those  which  were  better  would  not 
suffer  from  inquiry,  but  those  which 
were  worse  ought  to  suffer.  All  bodies 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  made  to  do  their 
duty,  or  else  they  ought  to  cease  to  exist. 
He  considered  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  had  been  very  wise 
in  confining  his  immediate  Besolution 
to  the  most  objectionable  of  all  powem 
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held  by  these  oorporationB — ^namely,  the 
exercise  of  oriminal  jurisdiction.  How 
was  it  possible  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
whom  he  addressed,  who  formed  the 
best  part  of  the  magistracy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  were  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing its  authority,  could  desire  that  side 
by  side  with  the  magistrates  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
were  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants, 
there  should  sit  a  body  of  men  exercising 
criminal  jurisdiction  who  were  elected  in 
the  manner  stated,  and  who  were  under 
no  authority  ?  What  did  anyone  know  of 
these  men,  and  what  guarantee  was  there 
that  they  were  persons  who  ought  to  be 
charged  with  such  authority  as  that  they 
were  possessed  of?  The  administration  of 
the  Licensing  Act  was  one  thing  which 
he  was  sure  the  Home  Secretary  would 
not  think  wc^  a  fit  subject  to  be  left  to 
persons  elected  in  this  manner.  There- 
fore, he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  let  the  House  know  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  g^ve  in  some  form  or 
other  support  to  a  Motion  the  object  of 
which  was  to  do  away  with  the  flagrant 

abuses.         

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
felt  sure  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  would  admit  that  every 
facility  had  been  afforded  him  by  the 
Government  for  bringing  the  matter 
forward.  He  was  equally  sure  that  the 
House  was  indebted  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  having  taken  a  vast  amoimt  of 
trouble  in  ferreting  out  what  he  took  to 
be  abuses  requirmg  remedy.  On  one 
occasion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  behind 
him  (Mr.  Hemey)  described  the  sport  of 
ferreting  out  ecclesiastical  abuses  as 
being  something  better  than  a  rat  hunt. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  dhelsea  had  delivered  to  the 
House  what  was  not  only  a  useful,  but 
an  amusing  speech.  The  Attorney 
General  had  not  spoken  of  the  question 
of  policy,  but  had  wisely  and  properly 
confined  himself  to  the  question  of  law  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Cross)  did  not  see  how  it 
could  well  be  considered  that  the  pro- 
perty held  by  corporations  had  not  trust 
attached  to  it.  However,  he  would  be 
ready  to  give  any  help  that  he  could  in 
bringing  about  an  inquiry  into  these 
corporations  and  in  providing  a  better 
Btate  of  things.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  administration  of  justice  by  these 
corporations,  that  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  if  there  were 
Aoy  division  he  could  not  divide  against 


the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet.    Li  all 
boroughs,  whether  large  or  small,  justice 
ought  to  be  properly  administered,  and 
fit   persons  only  should   be  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  administer- 
ing it ;  and  as  to  the  Licensing  Laws  he 
thought  that  only  justices  of  the  peace 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Acts  of  Parliament. ^   He 
hoped  the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed 
to  a  division  by  the  hon.  Baronet  imtil 
he  had  heard  the  reason  why   these 
things  had  been  allowed  to  remain  for 
so  long  imtouched,  and  why  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  Beport    of   the 
Commission  of  1835.     It  was  supposed 
that  the  exercise  of  the  criminal  juris- 
diction had  ceased.     In    the    case    of 
Eomney  Marsh,   although  a  Court  of 
Session  was  held  before  the  Bailiff,  the 
offenders  were  very  few,  and  there  had 
been  no  cases  of  felony  for  three  or  four 
years.    They  would  find  that  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  had  practically  ceased 
in    the    views    of   the    Commissioners. 
Now  that  the  matter  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  and  the  country,  he 
felt  boimd  to  say  that  it  was  time  the 
whole  question  should  be  looked  into, 
and  the  corporation  put  upon  a  better 
footing ;  and  if  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
trust  Mm,  he  would  promise  to  take  such 
steps  as  the  Government  might  think 
best  in  order  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  PEMBERTON  said,  he  was 
anxious,  in  consequence  of  being  absent 
last  year  when  this  question  was  brought 
on,  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  New 
Eomney,  which  was  once  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  The  corporation  of  that 
borough  was  an  ancient  one.  Its  chaiiiers 
had  been  confirmed  by  several  Sove- 
reigns, and  the  last  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  were  at  New 
Eomney  a  mayor  and  five  jurats,  and 
certain  freemen  and  commonalty.  One 
of  the  charges  made  last  year  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  that  the  corporation 
was  not  legally  constituted,  tnat  the 
number  of  jurats  ought  to  be  12  ;  but 
the  charters  stated  that  there  might  be 
any  number  of  jurats  not  exceeding  12. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there 
were  five,  and  from  that  time  to  tho 
present  the  number  had  varied  from  four 
to  1 1  ;  therefore,  he  thought  that  charge 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  had  broken  down. 
As  to  the  mayor,  who  had  been  alluded 
to,  it  was  true  that  he  had  a  residence  a 
mile  and  a-half  away,  but  he  had  large 
property  in  the  borough,  and  wept  there 
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daily.  The  mayor  and  corporation  liad 
applied  the  property  which  they  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town.  Leases  had 
been  granted  according  to  the  valuation 
of  surveyors,  and  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
perty had  been  reclaimed  &)m  the  sea, 
much  money  having  been  spent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  had  applied  the  residue 
of  their  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
borough,  paying  outof  them  the  borough, 
police,  paving,  and  lighting  rates.  There 
had  been  no  borough  rate  from  time  im- 
memorial; therefore,  so  far  as  New 
Bomney  was  concerned,  the  charge  of 
maladministration  had  not  been  sus- 
tained. Of  the  mayor  and  jurats  two 
were  county  and  borough  magistrates, 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Those  gentlemen 
did  not  wish  to  oppose  any  inquiry,  nor 
to  oppose  anything  that  the  Government 
might  think  desirable.  As  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  mayor  being  in  the  church, 
that  was  required  to  be  done  by  the  char- 
ter, in  the  absence  of  all  but  the  common- 
alty and  freemen.  [Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke;  The  commonalty?]  Yes;  but 
the  hon.  Baronet  would,  if  he  read  the 
charter,  see  that  commonalty  and  free- 
men meant  the  same  persons.  As  to  the 
borough  of  Queenborough,  no  doubt  it 
once  possessed  some  property,  but  the 
corporation  engaged  in  the  speculation 
of  oyster  breeding,  and  in  the  year 
1845  the  corporation  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  whole  of  its  property, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was 
sold  to  pay  its  debts,  and  they  were 
paid  off,  and  now  the  only  property 
which  it  possessed  was  the  Guildhall,  a 
house,  and  the  advowson  of  the  living, 
and  its  income  was,  on  the  average,  £50 
a-year,  which  was  applied  purely  towards 
corporation  purposes.  Of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Fordwich  he  knew  nothing,  as 
he  had  had  no  communication  from  the 
borough.  On  the  part  of  the  other 
corporations  there  had  never  been  any 
desire  to  make  concealment. 

Mr.  CHADWICK,  in  support  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  said,  that 
never  had  a  better  case  for  an  inquiry 
been  made  out.  He  thought  that  if 
these  corporations  were  not  affected  with 
a  trust  for  charitable  purposes  they  held 
their  property  in  trust  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  for  themselves  personally; 
and  he  also  thought  that  the  answer  of 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  looked 
at  by  the  public  as  a  legal  quibble.  He 
would  venture  to   suggest  tbi^t   there 
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should  be  either  a  Boyal  Conmiission  or 
a  Select  Committee  appointed  by  Uie 
Government  to  inquire  mto  and  report 
upon  the  whole  matter,  as  regarded  the 
constitution,  funds,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  mode  of  appointment  in 
all  these  boroughs.  Such  a  Eeport  would 
form  the  only  sound  and  rehable  basis 
for  any  proposed  reforms. 

Mb.  H.  T.  cole  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  on  the  public  by 
his  able  exposure  of  the  defects  and 
anomalies  of  these  corporations.  He  could 
add  one  fact  with  regard  to  Corfe  Castle. 
The  mayor  of  Coife  was  himself  an 
elective  officer ;  curiously  enough  he  had 
the  power  of  appointing  a  deputy  who 
acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  sat 
at  licensing  sessions,  and  exercised  all 
the  other  powers  conferred  on  those 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  or  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  That  was,  he  believed,  the 
only  case  known  in  which  a  mayor  could 
exercise  such  a  power. 

Sm  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department — who,  he  was 
sure,  would  do  what  was  right  in  the 
matter  of  jurisdiction — ^he  would  not 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  LANCASTER 

(CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE)  BILL. 
{Mr,   Sardcastle,   Mr.   Bolt,  Mr.  Clifton.) 

[bill  53.]      COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(Li  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Appointment  of  deputy 
clerks  of  the  peace). 

Mb.  RATHBONE  moved,  page  I, 
line  17,  after  **him,"  to  insert — 

"Provided  always,  That  each  deputy  clerk 
to  be  appointed  shall  be  a  solicitor  of  ten  years' 
standing,  and  shall  have  an  office  within  the 
district  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  shall  have  no  interest  in  the  emo- 
lument of  any  deputy  clerk." 

If  the  patronage  was  to  be  taken  ironx 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy,  in  whom  the  public  would  have 
confidence,  they  should  have  some  se- 
curity that  it  would  be  properly  exer- 
cised. In  every  instemce  wnere  there 
had  been  decentralization  the  results 
had  been  more  gratifying  than  the  most 
sanguine  persons  could  have  imaginecU 
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Large  centres  of  population  like  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  were  entitled  to 
have  some  security  that  the  persons  ap- 
pointed should  be  competent  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  I,  line  17,  after  the  word  "him,"  to 
insert  the  words  "Provided  always,  That  each 
deputy  clerk  to  be  appointed  shall  be  a  solicitor 
of  ten  years'  standing,  and  shaU  have  an  office 
within  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shaU  have  no  interest 
in  the  emolument  of  any  deputy  clerk.*' — {Mr, 
Rathhone.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  question  of  the  division  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster  might  arise,  and  if  the 
proposition  were  started  he  should  be 
prepared  to  consider  it ;  but  so  long  as 
Lancashire  was  one  county,  so  long  did 
he  think  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  one  clerk  of  the  peace.  He  had  en- 
joyed considerable  experience  in  this 
matter,  for  he  had  sat  as  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions  in  the  extreme  north 
and  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  county, 
and  he  thought  the  same  clerk  of  the 
peace  should  follow  the  magistrates 
round.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
inconvenient  than  three  clerks  of  the 
peace,  actine  on  different  lines,  instead 
of  there  being  one  clerk  of  the  peace 
whose  business  it  was  to  go  all  round 
the  county.  He  was  willing  to  adopt 
any  safeguards  for  the  appointment  of  a 
proper  deputy,  and  was  ready  to  adopt 
the  Amendment  to  the  extent  of  requir- 
ing that  he  should  be  a  solicitor  of  seven 
years'  standing.  It  was  better  to  leave 
it  to  the  magistrates  to  say  whether  he 
should  have  his  office  within  the  district. 
Whether  his  office  were  in  the  south- 
west or  south-east  of  the  county,  it  was 
necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be 
a  head  office. 

Mb.  BATHBONE  expressed  his  rea- 
diness to  accede  to  the  insertion  of  seven 
years  instead  of  ten  years  in  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  amended,  by  leaving  out 
the  word  **  ten,"  and  inserting  the  word 
"  seven." 

Mb.  HARDCASTLE  moved  to  omit 
from  the  Amendment  all  the  words  after 
the  word  '*  standing." 

Amendment  'proposed  to  proposed 
Amendment,  as  amended,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  *'  standing,"  to  the  end 
of  the  Amendment." — {Jlr.  Sdrdca^tle.) 


Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment,  as  amended." 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  45  ; 
Noes  63  :  Majority  8. 

Bill  r^or^(f;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow, 

VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY    (METRO- 
POLIS) ACT  (1869)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
{Mr.  J.  G,  Hubbard,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  TmlU.) 

[bill  74.]      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Jfr.  J.  Q.  Euhhard.) 

Mb.  GOLDSMED  objected  to  the  Bill 
being  disposed  of  without  some  further 
explanation  than  had  been  g^ven  of  its 
provisions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE  said,  the  measure  was  one  to 
which  he  entertained  very  serious  finan- 
cial objections,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  proposed  to 
repeal  the  Act  with  which  the  present 
measure  dealt.  He  thought  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  proceed  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure  at  present  until 
the  House  had  heard  some  statement  on 
the  subject. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  begged  to  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  that  day  month. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  month." — {Mr,  Goldsmid,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  said,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  mitigate  the  as- 
sessment of  Imperial  taxation  on  all  real 
property  in  the  metropolis,  reducing  the 
rateable  charge  on  the  gpross  rental  of 
the  property  by  the  outgoing  necessary 
to  maintain  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
equitable,  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  proposed  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  the  whole  of  the 
coimtry  which  it  was  sought  bv  this  Bill 
to  apply  to  the  metropolis.    Li  1870  or 
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1871  the  gross  value  of  property  assess- 
able in  the  metropolis  was  £24,000,000. 
Since  that  estimate  was  made  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  metropolis  had  been 
raised  from  £24,000,000  to  £28,000,000, 
not  absolutely  by  increased  value,  but 
by  the  system  which  had  been  very  dili- 
gently pursued  by  the  assessment  com- 
mittees and  surveyors  of  surcharging 
the  value  of  the  houses  whenever  there 
was  any  excuse  for  doing;  so.  He  could 
mention  instances  in  which  the  valua- 
tion of  houses  had  been  doubled  and 
even  trebled,  although  their  actual  value 
had  not  been  increased.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  £4,000,000  had 
been  added  to  the  gross  value  returned 
for  the  metropolis.  If  his  proposition 
were  accepted  he  believed  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  would  receive,  owing  to  the  en- 
hanced value  of  property  in  London, 
nearly  as  large  an  amount  in  property 
tax  in  1876  as  they  received  in  1871. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  begged  to  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SCLATEE  -  booth  said,  he 
hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hub- 
bard) would  withdraw  his  BlU,  or  con- 
sent to  an  adjournment  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  statement 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  metropolis. 
If  it  were  right  to  charge  property  tax 
on  rateable  value  instead  of  g^ross  value 
in  London,  it  would  be  equally  right  to 
do  so  in  the  country,  and  he  apprehended 
there  were  few  people  who  complained 
more  of  the  property  tax  in  that  respect 
than  the  owners  of  land.  The  Govern- 
ment also  had  before  the  House  a  BiU 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  consolidate 
the  general  law  of  the  country  as  to 
valuation,  and  therefore  the  present  Bill 
was  inopportune.  Besides,  if  they  in- 
terfered with  the  rating  under  Schedule 
A  they  must  also  interfere  with  that 
under  Schedule  B,  and  thus  upset  a 
system  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  He  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  rest  satisfied  with  having 
placed  his  views  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  and  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  BUI. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

House  adioumed  at 
Eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  Ut  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Public  Bills  —  Rewlutim  in 
Committee  —  Ordered  —  First  Heading  —  In- 
toxicatingLiquors  (Scotland) ♦  [91]. 

Retolution  [February  28]  reported —  Ordered— 
First  i2f<irfiii^— Telegraphs  (MoneyO  *  [90]. 

Ordered  —  First  Reading  —  Trade  tJnion  Act 
(1871)  Amendment  ♦  [921. 

Second  Reading — ^Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland) 
[7],  put  off;  Sea  Insurance^  (Stampin|;  oi 
PoUcies)  *  [26]  ;  Burgesses  (Scotland)  ♦  [48]. 

Ck»nmittee--OSeViCG%  against  the  Person  •  [1]— 

R.P. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

MUNICIPAL     FRANCHISE      (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  7.] 

{Mqfor  0*  Gorman,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Richard  Power, 

Sir  Colman  O'Zoghlen.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Majob  O'GORMAN,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  the  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Franchise  in  Ireland.     But  before 
he  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  BiU,  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  he  deeply  regretted 
that  the  task  which  he  had  risen  to 
perform  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some 
one  of  the  brilliant  Colleagues  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded;   and  he  was  the 
more  nervous  because  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr,  C. 
Lewis)  had  given  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  reject  the  Bill.     He  felt  that  he 
(Major  O'Qorman)  was  not  a  foe  worthy 
of  the  steel  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
was  an   accomplished  rhetorician,  and 
whose    words,    like    Ulysses    of    old, 
flowed  from  him  like  honey :  **  Glukiem 
Melitos  recu  aude."     He  felt  the  dif- 
ficulty of  comparison   with  a   Gentle- 
man so  highly  gifted.    Yet  he  was  not 
completely    discouraged.      The     great 
leader  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong  had  ordered  him  to 
take  chai^  of  the  BiU,   and  he  had 
obeyed.    That  House  was  the  jud^  and 
jury,  and  he  should  be  satisfied  with  its 
verdict.    In  proposing  the  present  Bill 
he  asked  for  nothing  that  was  revolu- 
tionary, he  asked  for  nothing  that  was 
even  unusual,  but  he  asked  for  that 
which  aU  honest  men  beHeved  to  be 
just.    He  met  daUy  with  gentlemen  who 
sought  to  draw  him  from  the  aUegiance 
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which  he  owed  to  his  country,  and  they 
addressed  him  with  this  plea — "Your 
country  now  possesses  all  the  rights  and 
privileges    which    England   possesses. 
What  more  do    you  require  ?"      His 
answer  was  that  he  did  not    require 
more,  and  his  countrymen  asked  for  no 
more.      But  was  it  the  fact  that  his 
country  did  possess  those  rights?    He 
answered  No;  and  he  would  instance 
in  proof  the  difference   which  existed 
between  the  municipal  franchise  of  the 
two  countries.   Was  the  municipal  fran- 
chise of  Ireland  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land ?  Ireland  was  not  upon  an  equality 
with   England   in  this  respect,   as  he 
should  be  able  in  a  very  few  words  to 
show.     In   1835   the  municipal  corpo- 
rations of  England  were  reformed,  and 
every  person  rated  to  the  poor  for  three 
years  became  a  burgess.    In  Ireland  the 
reform  of  the  corporations  did  not  take 
place  till  1840,  and  then  the  franchise 
was  fixed  at  £10.     This  state  of  things 
still  continued  in  Ireland,  except  in  Dub- 
lin, for  which  a  special  Act  was  passed  in 
1850,  assimilating  the  franchise  there  to 
the  English  franchise  at  that  time,  so 
that  all  persons  who  had  been  rated  to 
the  poor  for  three  years  should  be  bur- 
gesses.    Three  or  four  years  ago,  how- 
ever,  the    franchise    in    England    was 
lowered,  and  now,  in  England  everyone 
who  was  rated  was  entitled  to  the  muni- 
cipal franchise ;  whereas  in  Dublin  a  man 
was  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  until, 
as  before,  he  had  been  rated  for  three 
years ;  and  in  all  other  towns  in  Ireland 
there  was  no  franchise  under  £10.    A 
decided    difference   between    the    two 
coimtries  was    thus    established.      He 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  result  of  this  difference,  and  would 
make  a  comparison  between  four  towns 
in  England  and  four  in  Ireland.     He 
found  that  Leeds,   which  contained  a 
population  of  259,212,  possessed  52,784 
municipal  electors,  while  Dublin,  with  a 
population  of  267,727,  had  only  5,284. 
Again,  Bradford,  with  a  population  of 
145,890,  had  24,450  electors,  although 
Belfast,  with  a  population  of  174,418, 
had  but  5,525.     The  number  of  muni- 
cipal electors  in  Swansea,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  80,772,  was  8,692 ;  while  Cork, 
with  a  popiilation  of  100,518,  possessed 
but  2,000  municipal  electors.     Gates- 
head, too,  with  a  population  of  48,267, 
had   10,221   municipal    electors,   while 
Limerick,  with  a  population  of  49,853, 
bad  no  more  than  1|139.    That  was  to 


say  that  Leeds,  with  a  population  of 
8,503  persons  less  than  Dublin,    had 
47,200    municipal   electors   more    than 
Dublin ;  that  was  to  say  that  Bradford, 
with  a  population  of  28,588  less  than 
Belfast;    had    23,927    more    municipal 
electors ;  that  was  to  say  that  Swansea, ' 
with  a  population  of  19,746  less  than 
Cork,  had  6,692  more  municipal  elec- 
tors ;  that  was  to  say  that  Gateshead,  with 
a  population  of  1,586  less  than  Limerick, 
had  9,112  more  municipal  electors.  Could 
anything,  he  would  ask,  be  more  mon- 
strous than  the  inequalities  which  those 
facts  disclosed  ?    He  wished,  in  the  next 
place,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  moment  to  one  or  two  passages 
£rom  a  journal  which  was  said  to  lead 
the  people  of  England.     The  Times  of 
the  23rd  of  April,  1874,  speaking  of  the 
Bill  which  had  been  intn>duced  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt),  for  the  purpose 
of  assimilating  the  franchises  in  England 
and  Ireland,   said  its  provisions  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  absolutely  antithetic 
to  Home  Bule — a  sentiment  which  he 
was  sure  would  give  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Done- 
gal (Mr.  ConoUy) — that  its  effect  must  be 
to  make  more  real  the  fusion  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  Kingdom  separated 
by  St.   George's  Channel,   and  that  it 
ought  to  recommend  itself  to  all  those 
who  sought  to  render  the  political  union 
between  both  as  intimate  as  possible. 
Now,  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  make 
uniform  the  municipal  franchise  in  all 
the  towns  in  Ireland  by  extending  to 
them  the  English  francluse.    He  asked 
no  more,  and  he  certainly  thought  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  have 
their  request  granted.    A  similar  Bill 
to  this  was  read  a  second  time  in  1872, 
and  also  in  1873 ;  but  it  did  not  proceed 
further  for  want  of  time.     On  those  oc- 
casions it  was  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  though  in  1874,  when 
it  was  brought  in  again,  it  was  opposed 
by  the  then  Government,  and  it  was 
thrown  out  upon  the  Motion  for'  second 
reading.     With  those  few  remarks  he 
begged   to   leave  the  matter  in  their 
hands.    He  left  it  to  the  justice  and  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Major  0^  Gorman.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  LEWIS  said,  that  as 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  11  cor* 
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porate  towns  whicli  would  alone  be 
affected  by  this  measure,  he  rose  to  move 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months.  But  in  doing  so  he  would 
take  occasion  to  say  that  the  leader  of 
the  party  to  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  belonged  had  acted  very  wisely 
in  selecting  him  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  House ;  because  while  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  hon.  Members  by  his 
honhotnmie.  he  had  shown  by  his  speech 
that  day  that  he  could  not  merely  amuse 
them,  but  place  his  views  before  them 
clearly  and  forcibly.  Now,  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  it  was  said  that  it 
was  intended  to  give  to  Irishmen  the 
same  rights  as  to  Englishmen  with  re- 
gard to  the  municipal  franchise.  That, 
however,  he  maintained,  was  a  mislead- 
ing fallacy.  The  Bill,  if  it  became  law, 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  assi- 
milate the  municipal  franchises  of  the 
two  countries ;  because,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land the  municipal  franchise  was  carried 
only  to  the  basis  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise,  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  would  carry  it  below  that 
point  in  Ireland.  For  good  reasons,  as  he 
believed,  the  borough  franchise  in  Ire- 
land extended  only  to  the  £4  house- 
holder ;  but  this  Bill  would  give  every 
rated  occupier  the  franchise,  no  matter 
whether  ms  tenement  was  rated  at  5«. 
or  £10  per  annum.  The  subject  was 
one,  ho  might  add,  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  seemed  never  to  have 
been  able  clearly  to  make  up  their  minds. 
It  was  introduced  in  1870,  when  a  mea- 
sure was  brought  in  to  carry  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  down  to  the  £4  rated 
householder.  That  measure  was,  how- 
ever, withdrawn;  and  no  attempt  at 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  made  in 
1871.  But  in  1872  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the 
municipal  franchise  on  rated  house- 
holders of  three  years'  standing,  and 
this  Bill  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1873, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Li- 
merick (Mr.  Butt)  brought  forward 
another  Bill — a  12  months*  householder 
Bill — and  this  Bill  also  was  allowed  to 
drop.  Throughout  those  years  neither 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  nor  his 
supporters,  it  would  appear,  could  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  specific  propo- 
sitions which  they  should  adopt ; — and 
now  the  basis  of  the  franchise  was  to  be 
lowered.  But  who  asked  for  all  those 
measures?  Not  a  single  Petition  had 
been  presented  in  favour  of  any  one  of 

Mr.  CharUi  Lewis 


them  from  1870  until  now.    Andniiy 
was  that  so  ?    Because  nobody^  he  b^ 
lieved,  wanted  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  was  not  mistaken  the 
present  Bill  was  repudiated  by  one  of 
the  Liberal  papers  connected  with  the 
city  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent.   But,  whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, it  was,  at  all  events,  a  Bill  which 
was  not  likely,  as  the  others  to  which  he 
had  referred,  to  be  abandoned,  because 
he  knew  the  pluck  of  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  would  lead  him  to  fight  the 
battle  out  to  the  end.    It  was,  however, 
very  important  to  see  that  there  was  no 
real  demand  for  a  measure  that  sought 
to  transfer  power  from  those  who  paid 
rates  to  those  who  scarcely  paid   any 
rates  at  all.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  made  ont 
his    case    when    he    referred    to    the 
comparative  population  of  English  and 
Irish  towns : — -but  that  was  only  one 
element  in  the  case.    What  about  pro- 
perty ?  for  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  he  con- 
tended, would  be  a  practical  confiscation. 
In  the  town  of  Belfast,  for  example — 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  town-derk 
— there  were  35,000  separate  holdings, 
25,000    of   which  were  under  the  £8 
valuation  line,  while  there  were  10,000 
above  it.    Now,  the  10,000  above  the 
line  paid  in  the  shape  of  local  rates 
£70,000  a-year,  but  the  25,000  below 
it  paid  only  £15,000;  in  other  words, 
if  the  present  Bill  were  to  become  law, 
five-sevenths  of  the  electoral  power  would 
be  given  to  those  who  paid  only  three- 
seventeenths  of  the  taxation ;  and  it  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  although  there 
was  in  Belfast  a  large  amount  of  politi- 
cal activity,  no  steps  had  been  taken  in 
support  of  such  a  proposal.    The  ques- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  was 
to  be  argued  on  a  different  basis,  having 
to  do  with  the  making  of  laws  and  with 
considerations  of  Imperial  policy:  but 
municipal  corporations  were  elected  to 
raise  local  funds  for  executing  local  im- 
provements ;  and  they  had  to  take  care, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  had  good 
government ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  tha& 
those  who  had  to  pay  should  have  an. 
influence  over  the  mode  of  levying  and. 
expending    the  rates,   and  that  power 
should  not  be  engrossed  by  those  who 
had  little  to  do  with  paying.    Although 
the  landlord  was  rated  for  the  lower 
class  of  houses,  the  tenant,  who  in  many 
cases  did  not  either  directly  or  indirectly 
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pay  the  rate,  nevertheless  had  the  vote. 
Yet,  this  Bill  proposed  not  to  enfran- 
chise the  landlord,  but  to  enfranchise 
the  occupiers  of  all  those  small  tene- 
ments who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  did 
not  pay  a  farthing  of  the  rates.  In  the 
City  of  Limerick  the  total  number  of 
tenements  was  7,254,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  3,187  were  assessed  under  40«. 
a-year.  The  number  of  houses  under 
£4 — the  Parliamentary  line — was  4,681 
out  of  the  whole  7,254,  or  much  more 
than  one-half;  so  that  in  Limerick,  as 
in  Belfast,  the  preponderating  voice  as 
to  what  improvements  should  be  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
-would  by  that  Bill  be  handed  over  to 
the  smallest  class  of  householders,  who 
not  only  contributed  little  or  nothing  to- 
wards them,  but  whose  rates  were  paid 
by  the  landlord.  In  the  City  of  Water- 
ford  there  were  4,544  separate  holdings, 
of  which  1,878  were  assessed  under  40«. 
a-year ;  while  the  number  under  £4  an- 
nual value  was  2,717.  In  the  municipal 
borough  of  Drogheda  there  were  3,564 
tenements  altogether,  of  which  2,709 
"were  under  £4  annual  value,  and  only 
855  over  that  value.  This  Bill,  there- 
fore, would  transfer  from  those  who 
"were  liable  to  pay  .four-fifths  of  the 
rates  and  taxes  in  those  corporate  towns 
a  preponderant  power  to  those  who  prac- 
tically paid  only  one-fifth  of  those  im- 
posts. He  would  ask  the  House  was 
that  fair  ?  The  assimilation  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  Parliamentary  franchises 
even  in  England  had  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  politics  into  local  affairs  and 
to  the  driving  out  from  the  municipal 
councils  in  many  boroughs  of  the  elite 
of  the  community,  because  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property,  intelligence,  and 
talent  had  been  disregarded.  Would 
they  take  the  same  course  again  in  Eng- 
land if  they  had  the  opportunity  ?  But 
the  present  Bill  would  reduce  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  in  Ireland  even  lower 
than  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  itself  was  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  supporters  of  that  Bill.  He  would 
be  prepared  to  argue  that  question  also 
when  it  came  before  them ;  but  as  long 
as  both  Parties  in  that  House,  and  the 
Governments  which  had  been  selected 
from  them,  had  deliberately  said  that 
the  time  had  not  come  when  the  borough 
franchise  in  Ireland  should  be  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  in  England,  let  them 
not  take  a  step  which;  if  they  had  it  to 


do  again  in  England,  they  would  hesi- 
tate to  take  wil£  the  lights  of  present 
experience,  and  which  would  also  in- 
volve that  direct  confiscation  of  existing 
rights  which  he  had  described.  A  statis- 
tical comparison  between  English  and 
Irish  towns  was  inapplicable  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  Uiere  was  the  same, 
relation  between  the  small  and  the  large 
tenements  in  the  towns  so  compared.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  Irish  griev- 
ance in  this  matter,  though  he  would 
admit  that  there  might  be  some  change 
in  the  municipal  government  of  Ireland ; 
but  that  change  ought  to  follow  the  lines 
of  enfranchisement  traced  in  the  measure 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr. 
Kavanagh) — though  he  would  not  com- 
mit himself  to  all  its  details — rather  than 
those  of  the  present  Bill,  which  he 
earnestly  called  on  the  House  to  reject. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Charles  Lewie.) 

Me.  COLLINS  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis)  had  failed  to  give  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland  should  not  be  equalized  in 
respect  to  the  municipal  franchise.  The 
hon.  Member  had  told  them  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  humbler  class  of  house- 
holders would  have  the  effect  of  swamp- 
ing the  present  municipal  constituencies 
of  Ireland,  and  that,  moreover,  they 
would  be  incapable  of  properly  con- 
trolling the  management  of  municipal 
funds.  He  (Mr.  Collins)  denied  that 
assertion,  and  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  legislation  since  the  conmiencement 
of  the  present  century  had  been  to  con- 
fer privileges  on  the  lower  classes  and 
enable  them  to  participate  in  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  possessed  by  those  above 
them.  The  present  Prime  Minister  con- 
ceded the  principle  of  this  Bill  when  he 
admitted  all  male  householders  in  Eng- 
lish boroughs  to  the  Parliamentary  as 
well  as  to  the  municipal  franchise: — 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  regretted  the  step  he  had 
taken,  or  would  think  of  retracing  it  if 
he  had  the  opportunity,  for  to  that  step 
he  owed  in  a  great  degree  his  present 
high  position.  It  was  neither  wise  nor 
expedient  to  deny  the  humbler  house- 
holders a  voice  in  the  management  of 
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local  matters  seriously  affecting  their  in- 
terests and  comforts.     In  the  11  Irish 
towns  which  had  been  referred  to,  only 
one  in  40  of  the  population  possessed 
the  franchise ;  whereas  in  similar  towns 
in  England,  the  proportion  was  one  in 
eight.   There  was  one  point  in  the  ques- 
tion which  had  not  been  sufficiently  ven- 
tilated. A  working  man  in  an  Irish  town 
who  was  rated  at  20«.,  probably  occu- 
pied a  tenement  for  which  he  paid  a 
rental  of  50«.  or  £3.     If  that  same  man 
came  to  England  and  found  employment, 
he  would  immediately  enter  on  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a   tenement  for  which  he 
would  pay,  at  least,  £8  a-year.     It  was 
easy  to  explain  why  in  Ireland  in  all 
probability  a  man  of  that  class  would 
receive  wages  amounting  to  1 5».  a- week, 
out  of  which  he  would  pay  50«.  or  60«. 
a-year  for  his  tenement ;  but  the  same 
man  coming  to  this  country  would  re- 
ceive 24«.  to  30«.  a- week;    so  that  he 
could  afford  to  pay  3«.  a-week  for  his 
house.     So  that  the  man  who  was  de- 
nied the  franchise  in  Ireland  was  ad- 
mitted to  it  in  England,  not  by  reason 
of  any  improved  mental  qualification, 
but  simply  because  he  received  higher 
wages  and  could  therefore  pay  a  higher 
rent.     There  was  another  point.     Sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  raise  £100  upon  a 
valuation  of  £2,000  in  Ireland,   1».  in 
the  £1  would  give  the  requisite  amount, 
but  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
this  £100  you  should  value  the  tene- 
ments at  £4,000,  that  would  give  you 
an  apparent  reduction  to  6rf.  in  the  £  1 . 
Therefore  mere  rating  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient ground   to   go  upon  in  deciding 
this    question.       The    opposition     now 
raised   to   that   Bill   was   but   another 
illustration    of   the    old    story   of  one 
class  being  possessed  of  privileges  and 
desiring  to  withhold  a   share  of  them 
from  another  class.     The  last   speaker 
asked  whether,  if  they  had  to  do  over 
again  what  they  had  done  in  England 
in  that  matter,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  it?    The  Prime  Minister   could 
answer  that  question,  for  he  had  en- 
franchised the  people  of  England,  and  he 
now  enjoyed  their  confidence  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  liberality. 

Mb.  KAVANAGH  said,  he  opposed 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that,  not  only 
were  many  of  its  provisions  bad  in  them- 
selves, but  also  because  he  regarded  it 
as  part  of  a  mischievous  attempt  for 
dealing  with  the  question.  It  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  another 

Mr.  Collins 


Bill  before  the  House.    What  was  the 
real  object  of  the  Bill?     The  avowed 
object  was  set  forth  in  one  of  the  daoses 
as  being  ''with  the  object  to  lower  the 
franchise."     Now,  that  was  explained 
in  connection  with  a  Hating  Bill,  and, 
so  far  as  he  understood  the  question,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  purpose  in  view 
was  to  give  the  occupiers  all  the  votes, 
and  oblige  the  owners  to  pay  all  the 
rates.     He  did  not  know  whether  he  in- 
terpreted the  motives  of  the  promoters 
truly ;  but  certainly,  as  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
two  Bills,  taking  them  together,  that 
appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  the  meaning. 
Now,  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland.     He  was  not  opposed  to 
that  assimilation ;  but  he  was  not  one 
who  thought  that    the    institutions  of 
England  should  be  forced  upon  Ireland, 
merely  because  they  existed  in  England. 
They  should  first  consider  the  circum- 
stances of   the  case.      He    hoped  the 
House  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  led 
away  by  the  plausible  cry  that  had  been 
raised  for  assimilation  without  pausing 
to  ask  what  was  proposed  to  be  done 
towards  assimilation  by  passing  the  Bill. 
He  denied  that  any  assimilation  would 
take  place  under  it.     He  need  not  go 
into  the  matter  of  franchise  in  the  two 
countries.    That  part  of   the  question 
had  been  ably  dealt  with  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Londonderry 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis.)    But  the  assimilation  of 
which  they  had  heard  was  only  a  de- 
lusion  and  a   snare.      It    was    assimi- 
lation in  theory,  but  not  in  fact.    By  the 
Bill  they  would  have  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  should  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise.     But  there 
would  be  a  great  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  class  into  whose  hands  the 
control  of  municipal  expenditure  would 
be  thrown.     The  hon.  Member  who  last 
spoke  said  the  reason  why  opposition 
was  offered  to  the  Bill  was  on  account  of 
class  feeling,  because  one  class  desired 
to  keep  to  itself  certain  privileges  which 
they  ought   to  share.     Now,   that  he 
utterly  denied ;  but  he  did  say  that  the 
Bill  made  an  endeavour  to  get  up  a 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
there  was  an    attempt   to    deny  them 
certain  privileges  which  it  was  held  they 
should  have.     He  was  not  opposed  to  a 
proper  extension  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise where  it  could  be  granted.     He 
fully  admitted  the  principle  that  taxation 
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and  representation  should  be  coequal. 
But  they  could  not  stop  half  way  with 
the  principle.  He  maintained  that  the 
men  who  paid  the  larger  portion  of  the 
rates  should  have  the  larger  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  those  rates — a  larger 
conti'ol  than  men  who  paid  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  rates.  Now,  those  ques- 
tions should  not  be  started  merely  for 
Party  purposes.  What  was  asked  for 
was  not  a  fair  extension,  but  a  one-sided 
extension.  Last  Session  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deal  with  the  question;  but 
when  he  recalled  all  the  circumstances 
he  must  say  he  was  convinced  that  the 
purpose  with  which  the  Bill  was  con- 
cocted was  to  swamp  the  representation 
of  property,  and  to  put  the  whole  power 
connected  with  the  dealing  with  large 
rates  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes. 
Now,  that  was  not  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding which  should  be  sanctioned. 
The  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  upon  the 
other  side  would  not  object  to  take  this 
advice  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  Fawcett.)    What  had  he  said  ? 

"  It  must  never  bo  forgotten  that  there  are 
two  ways  by  which  people  can  be  deprived  of 
representation — one,  by  keeping  the  right  to 
vote  from  them ;  the  other,  by  placing  them  in 
80  hopeless  a  minority,  that  virtually  they  must 
be  without  representation." 

Recognizing  the  all-importance  of  the 
truth  that  true  democracy  consisted  in 
securing  as  far  as  possible  the  represen- 
tation, it  followed  that  if  the  most  intel- 
ligent sections  of  opinion  were  unable  to 
obtain  representation,  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country  would  naturally  with- 
draw themselves  from  political  life,  and 
thus  the  representation  would  surely  and 
steadily  deteriorate.  That  would  be  the 
result  of  passing  such  a  measure  as  this. 
He  believed  this  precipitate  and  indis- 
criminate extension  of  the  municipal 
franchise  would  lead  to  an  utter  dis- 
ruption of  all  good  municipal  govern- 
ment. Take,  then,  sanitary  matters. 
The  Sanitary  Commissioners  reported 
that  the  evidence  before  them  showed 
abundant  proof  that  sanitary  reforms 
were  in  many  cases  rendered  impossible, 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns.  The  clause  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  would  assuredly  create 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform. 
But  he  was  not  opposed  to  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  enlarge  the  constituencies  upon 
just  principles.  He  should  desire  to  see 
the  whole  question  of  municipal  reform 
inquired   into    by  a   Commission  who 


should  sift  it  thoroughly ;  but  a  Bill  like 
this  would  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
project,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the 
House  would  reject  the  Bill. 

Mr.  butt  said,  with  reference  to 
the  Local  Government  in  Towns  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  he  would  express  a  hope  that 
the  British  House  of  Commons  would 
never  pass  a  Bill  which  would  give  the 
nomination  of  one-half  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  every  town  in  Ireland  to  the 
landlords.  He  could  not  congratulate 
the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr. 
C.  Lewis)  on  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  history  of  that  question. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the 
lowering  of  the  municipal  below  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  as  if  it  were 
something  new  in  England — he  seemed, 
indeed,  not  to  know  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  difference  between  the  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  franchise  in  this 
country.  Now,  in  1832,  the  Reform 
Act  fixed  the  Parliamentary  franchise, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  at  £10  in 
boroughs.  After  that,  in  1838,  a  Cor- 
poration Reform  Act  was  passed  for 
England,  which  did  not  place  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  on  the  level  of  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise,  but  gave  it  to 
every  occupier  who  had  been  rated  for 
three  years.  [Mr.  C.  Lewis  said,  ho 
had  made  no  reference  to  England,  but 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  that 
time.]  The  hon.  Member  had  certainly 
appealed  to  the  House  not  to  do  for  Ire- 
land what  had  never  been  done  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  degrade,  as  he  called 
it,  the  municipal  franchise  below  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  real 
animm  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill  was 
revealed  in  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member,  when  he  asked  if  in  the  same 
circumstances  they  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  England.  This  was  the  re- 
actionary principle  avowed  by  the  hon. 
Member,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
would,  if  he  dared,  deprive  England  of 
her  popular  municipal  franchise  also. 
As  for  his  own  part  in  the  matter,  he 
had  steadily  persevered  in  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  Ireland  the  same  municipal 
rights  as  England  enjoyed,  and  if  he 
had  supported  on  any  previous  occasion 
a  less  radical  measure  than  the  present, 
it  was  simply  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  part,  if  he  could  not  get  the  whole  of 
what  he  wanted.  The  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  Dublin  had  not  produced 
any  disastrous  results.  Since  that  event 
25  Lord  Mayors  had  been  elected,  and 
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porate  towns  whicli  would  alone  be 
affected  by  this  measure,  he  rose  to  move 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months.  But  in  doing  so  he  would 
take  occasion  to  say  that  the  leader  of 
the  party  to  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  belonged  had  acted  very  wisely 
in  selecting  him  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  House ;  because  while  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  hon.  Members  by  his 
bonhommie,  he  had  shown  by  his  speech 
that  day  that  he  could  not  merely  amuse 
them,  but  place  his  views  before  them 
clearly  and  forcibly.  Now,  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  it  was  said  that  it 
was  intended  to  give  to  Irishmen  the 
same  rights  as  to  Englishmen  with  re- 
gard to  the  municipal  franchise.  That, 
however,  he  maintained,  was  a  mislead- 
ing fallacy.  The  Bill,  if  it  became  law, 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  assi- 
milate the  municipal  franchises  of  the 
two  countries ;  because,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land the  municipal  franchise  was  carried 
only  to  the  basis  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise,  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  would  carry  it  below  that 
point  in  Ireland.  For  good  reasons,  as  he 
believed,  the  borough  franchise  in  Ire- 
land extended  only  to  the  £4  house- 
holder ;  but  this  Bill  would  give  every 
rated  occupier  the  franchise,  no  matter 
whether  his  tenement  was  rated  at  5«. 
or  £10  per  annum.  The  subject  was 
one,  he  might  add,  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  seemed  never  to  have 
been  able  clearly  to  make  up  their  minds. 
It  was  introduced  in  1870,  when  a  mea- 
sure was  brought  in  to  carry  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  down  to  the  £4  rated 
householder.  That  measure  was,  how- 
ever, withdrawn;  and  no  attempt  at 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  made  in 
1871.  But  in  1872  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the 
municipal  franchise  on  rated  house- 
holders of  three  years'  standing,  and 
this  BiU  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  1873, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Li- 
merick (Mr.  Butt)  brought  forward 
another  Bill — a  12  months*  householder 
Bill — and  this  Bill  also  was  allowed  to 
drop.  Throughout  those  years  neither 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  nor  his 
supporters,  it  would  appear,  could  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  specific  propo- 
sitions which  they  should  adopt ; — and 
now  the  basis  of  the  franchise  was  to  be 
lowered.  But  who  asked  for  all  those 
measures  ?  Not  a  single  Petition  had  I 
been  presented  in  favour  of  any  one  of ' 

Mr,  CAarhs  Lewis 


them  from  1870  until  now.  And  why 
was  that  so  ?  Because  nobody,  he  be- 
lieved, wanted  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  was  not  mistaken  the 
present  Bill  was  repudiated  by  one  of 
the  Liberal  papers  connected  with  the 
city  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent. But,  whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, it  was,  at  all  events,  a  Bill  which 
was  not  likely,  as  the  others  to  which  he 
had  referred,  to  be  abandoned,  because 
he  knew  the  pluck  of  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  would  lead  him  to  fight  the 
battle  out  to  the  end.  It  was,  however, 
very  important  to  see  that  there  was  no 
real  demand  for  a  measure  that  sought 
to  transfer  power  from  those  who  paid 
rates  to  those  who  scarcely  paid  any 
rates  at  all.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  made  out 
his  case  when  he  referred  to  the 
comparative  population  of  English  and 
Irish  towns : — -but  that  was  only  one 
element  in  the  case.  What  about  pro- 
perty ?  for  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  he  con- 
tended, would  be  a  practical  confiscation. 
In  the  town  of  Belfast,  for  example — 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  town-derk 
— there  were  36,000  separate  holdings, 
25,000  of  which  were  under  the  £8 
valuation  line,  while  there  were  10,000 
above  it.  Now,  the  10,000  above  the 
line  paid  in  the  shape  of  local  rates 
£70,000  a-year,  but  the  25,000  below 
it  paid  only  £15,000;  in  other  words, 
if  the  present  Bill  were  to  become  law, 
five-sevenths  of  the  electoral  power  would 
be  given  to  those  who  paid  only  three- 
seventeenths  of  the  taxation ;  and  it  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  although  there 
was  in  Belfast  a  large  amount  of  politi- 
cal activity,  no  steps  had  been  taken  in 
support  of  such  a  proposal.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  was 
to  be  argued  on  a  different  basis,  having 
to  do  with  the  making  of  laws  and  with, 
considerations  of  Imperial  policy :  but 
municipal  corporations  were  elected  to 
raise  local  funds  for  executing  local  im- 
provements ;  and  they  had  to  take  care, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  had  good 
government ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
Qiose  who  had  to  pay  should  have  an 
influence  over  the  mode  of  levying  and 
expending  the  rates,  and  that  power 
should  not  be  engrossed  by  those  who 
had  little  to  do  with  paying.  Although, 
the  landlord  was  rated  for  the  lower 
class  of  houses,  the  tenant,  who  in  many 
cases  did  not  either  directly  or  indirectly 
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pay  the  rate,  neyertheless  had  the  vote, 
let,  this  Bill  proposed  not  to  enfran- 
chise the  landlord,  but  to  enfranchise 
the  occupiers  of  all  those  small  tene- 
ments who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  did 
not  pay  a  farthing  of  the  rates.  In  the 
City  of  Limerick  the  total  number  of 
tenements  was  7,254,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  3,187  were  assessed  under  408. 
a-year.  The  number  of  houses  under 
£4 — the  Parliamentary  line — was  4,681 
out  of  the  whole  7,254,  or  much  more 
than  one-half;  so  that  in  Limerick,  as 
in  Belfast,  the  preponderating  voice  as 
to  what  improTements  should  be  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
would  by  that  Bill  be  handed  over  to 
the  smallest  class  of  householders,  who 
not  only  contributed  little  or  nothing  to- 
wards them,  but  whose  rates  were  paid 
by  the  landlord.  In  the  City  of  Water- 
ford  there  were  4,544  separate  holdings, 
of  which  1,878  were  assessed  under  40«. 
a-year ;  while  the  number  under  £4  an- 
nual vfidue  was  2,717.  In  the  municipal 
borough  of  Drogheda  there  were  3,564 
tenements  altogether,  of  which  2,709 
were  under  £4  annual  value,  and  only 
855  over  that  value.  This  Bill,  there- 
fore, would  transfer  from  those  who 
were  liable  to  pay  .four-fifths  of  the 
rates  and  taxes  in  those  corporate  towns 
a  preponderant  power  to  those  who  prac- 
tically paid  only  one-fifth  of  those  im- 
posts. He  would  ask  the  House  was 
that  fair  ?  The  assimilation  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  Parliamentary  franchises 
even  in  England  had  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  politics  into  local  affairs  and 
to  the  driving  out  from  the  municipal 
councils  in  many  boroughs  of  the  dlite 
of  the  community,  because  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property,  intelligence,  and 
talent  had  been  disregarded.  Would 
they  take  the  same  course  again  in  Eng- 
land if  they  had  the  opportunity  ?  But 
the  present  Bill  would  reduce  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  in  Ireland  even  lower 
than  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  itself  was  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  supporters  of  that  BUI.  He  would 
be  prepared  to  argue  that  question  also 
when  it  came  before  them ;  but  as  long 
as  both  Parties  in  that  House,  and  the 
Governments  which  had  been  selected 
from  them,  had  deliberately  said  that 
the  time  had  not  come  when  the  borough 
franchise  in  Ireland  should  be  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  in  England,  let  them 
not  take  a  step  which;  if  they  had  it  to 


do  again  in  England,  they  would  hesi- 
tate to  take  wim  the  lights  of  present 
experience,  and  which  would  also  in- 
volve that  direct  confiscation  of  existing 
rights  which  he  had  described.  A  statis- 
tical comparison  between  English  and 
Irish  towns  was  inapplicable  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  Uiere  was  the  same, 
relation  between  the  small  and  the  large 
tenements  in  the  towns  so  compared.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  Irish  griev- 
ance in  this  matter,  though  he  would 
admit  that  there  might  be  some  change 
in  the  municipal  government  of  Ireland ; 
but  that  change  ought  to  follow  the  lines 
of  enfranchisement  traced  in  the  measure 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr. 
Kavanagh) — though  he  would  not  com- 
mit himself  to  all  its  details — rather  than 
those  of  the  present  BUI,  which  he 
earnestly  called  on  the  House  to  reject. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  rejection  of  the  BUI. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months."— (ifr.  Charles  Lewis.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis)  had  failed  to  give  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland  should  not  be  equalized  in 
respect  to  the  municipal  franchise.  The 
hon.  Member  had  told  them  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  humbler  class  of  house- 
holders would  have  the  effect  of  swamp- 
ing the  present  municipal  constituencies 
of  Ireland,  and  that,  moreover,  they 
would  be  incapable  of  properly  con- 
trolling the  management  of  municipal 
funds.  He  (Mr.  Collins)  denied  that 
assertion,  and  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  legislation  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  had  been  to  con- 
fer privileges  on  the  lower  classes  and 
enable  them  to  participate  in  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  possessed  by  those  above 
them.  The  present  Prime  Minister  con- 
ceded the  prmciple  of  this  Bill  when  he 
admitted  all  male  householders  in  Eng- 
lish boroughs  to  the  Parliamentary  as 
well  as  to  the  municipal  franchise: — 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  regretted  the  step  he  had 
taken,  or  would  think  of  retracing  it  if 
he  had  the  opportunity,  for  to  that  step 
he  owed  in  a  great  degree  his  present 
high  position.  It  was  neither  wise  nor 
expedient  to  deny  the  humbler  house- 
holders a  voice  in  the  management  of 
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local  matters  seriously  aflfecting  their  in- 
terests and  comforts.    In  the  11  Irish 
towns  which  had  been  referred  to,  only 
one  in  40  of  the  population  possessed 
the  franchise ;  whereas  in  similar  towns 
in  England,  the  proportion  was  one  in 
eight.   There  was  one  point  in  the  ques- 
tion which  had  not  been  sufficiently  ven- 
tilated. A  working  man  in  an  Irish  town 
who  was  rated  at  20».,  probably  occu- 
pied a  tenement  for  which  he  paid  a 
rental  of  50«.  or  £3.     If  that  same  man 
came  to  England  and  found  employment, 
he  would  immediately  enter  on  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a   tenement  for  which  he 
would  pay,  at  least,  £8  a-year.    It  was 
easy  to  explain  why  in  Lreland  in  all 
probability  a  man  of  that  class  would 
receive  wages  amounting  to  158,  a- week, 
out  of  which  he  would  pay  50«.  or  60«. 
a-year  for  his  tenement ;  but  the  same 
man  coming  to  this  country  would  re- 
ceive 24«.  to  SOs.  a- week;    so  that  he 
could  afford  to  pay  3».  a-week  for  his 
house.     So  that  the  man  who  was  de- 
nied the  franchise  in  Ireland  was  ad- 
mitted to  it  in  England,  not  by  reason 
of  any  improved  mental  qualification, 
but  simply  because  he  received  higher 
wages  and  could  therefore  pay  a  higher 
rent.     There  was  another  point.     Sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  raise  £100  upon  a 
valuation  of  £2,000  in  Ireland,  Is,  in 
the  £1  would  give  the  requisite  amount, 
but  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
this  £100  you  should  value  the  tene- 
ments at  £4,000,  that  would  give  you 
an  apparent  reduction  to  6d,  in  the  £1. 
Therefore  mere  rating  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient ground  to  go  upon  in  deciding 
this    question.      The    opposition     now 
raised  to  that   Bill   was   but  another 
illustration    of   the    old    story   of  one 
class  being  possessed  of  privileges  and 
desiring  to  withhold  a  share  of  them 
from  another  class.    The  last  speaker 
asked  whether,  if  they  had  to  do  over 
again  what  they  had  done  in  England 
in  that  matter,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  it?    The  Prime  Minister   could 
answer  that  question,  for  he  had  en- 
franchised the  people  of  England,  and  he 
now  enjoyed  their  confidence  as  the  re- 
sult of  nis  liberality. 

Mb.  KA.VANAGH  said,  he  opposed 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that,  not  only 
were  many  of  its  provisions  bad  in  them- 
selves, but  also  because  he  regarded  it 
as  paxt  of  a  mischievous  attempt  for 
dealing  with  the  question.  It  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  another 

Mr.  Collins 


Bill  before  the  House.    What  was  the 
real  object  of  the  Bill?     The  avowed 
object  was  set  forth  in  one  of  the  clauses 
as  being  "with  the  object  to  lower  the 
franchise."    Now,  that  was  explained 
in  connection  wit^  a  Eating  Bill,  and, 
so  far  as  he  understood  the  question,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  purpose  in  view 
was  to  give  the  occupiers  all  the  votes, 
and  oblige  the  owners  to  pay  all  the 
rates.     He  did  not  know  whether  he  in- 
terpreted the  motives  of  the  promoters 
truly ;  but  certainly,  as  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
two  Bills,  taking  them  together,  that 
appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  the  meaning. 
Now,  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland.    He  was  not  opposed  to 
that  assimilation ;  but  he  was  not  one 
who  thought  that    the    institutions  of 
England  should  be  forced  upon  Ireland, 
merely  because  they  existed  in  England. 
They  should  first  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.      He    hoped  the 
House  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  led 
away  by  the  plausible  cry  that  had  been 
raised  for  assimilation  without  pausing 
to  ask  what  was  proposed  to  be  done 
towards  assimilation  by  passing  the  Bill. 
He  denied  that  any  assimilation  would 
take  place  under  it.     He  need  not  go 
into  the  matter  of  franchise  in  the  two 
countries.    That  part  of   the  question 
had  been  ably  dealt  with  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Londonderry 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis.)    But  the  assimilation  of 
which  they  had  heard  was  only  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.      It   was    assimi- 
lation in  theory,  but  not  in  fact.   By  the 
Bill  they  would  have  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  should  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise.    But  there 
would  be  a  great  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  class  into  whose  hands  the 
control  of  municipal  expenditure  would 
be  thrown.    The  non.  Member  who  last 
spoke  said  the  reason  why  opposition 
was  offered  to  the  Bill  was  on  account  of 
class  feeling,  because  one  class  desired 
to  keep  to  itself  certain  privileges  which 
they  ought   to  share.     Now,   that  he 
utterly  denied ;  but  he  did  say  that  the 
Bill  made  an  endeavour  to  get  up  a 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
there  was  an    attempt   to    deny  them 
certain  privileges  which  it  was  held  they 
should  have.     He  was  not  opposed  to  a 
proper  extension  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise where  it  could  be  granted.     He 
I  folly  admitted  the  principle  that  taxation 
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and  representation  should  be  coequal. 
But  they  could  not  stop  half  way  with 
the  principle.  He  maintained  that  the 
men  who  paid  the  larger  portion  of  the 
rates  should  have  the  larger  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  those  rates — a  larger 
control  than  men  who  paid  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  rates.  Now,  those  ques- 
tions should  not  be  started  merely  for 
Party  purposes.  What  was  asked  for 
was  not  a  fair  extension,  but  a  one-sided 
extension.  Last  Session  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deal  with  the  question;  but 
when  he  recalled  all  the  circumstances 
he  must  say  he  was  convinced  that  the 
purpose  with  which  the  Bill  was  con- 
cocted was  to  swamp  the  representation 
of  property,  and  to  put  the  whole  power 
connected  with  the  dealing  with  large 
rates  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes. 
Now,  that  was  not  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding which  should  be  sanctioned. 
The  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  upon  the 
other  side  would  not  object  to  take  this 
advice  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  Fawcett.)    What  had  he  said  ? 

"  It  mtist  neTer  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
two  ways  by  which  people  can  be  deprived  of 
representation — one,  by  keeping  the  right  to 
vote  from  them ;  the  other,  b^  placing  them  in 
so  hopeless  a  minority,  that  virtually  mey  must 
be  without  representation." 

Eecognizing  the  all-importance  of  the 
truth  that  true  democracy  consisted  in 
securing  as  far  as  possible  the  represen- 
tation, it  followed  that  if  the  most  intel- 
ligent sections  of  opinion  were  unable  to 
obtain  representation,  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country  would  naturally  with- 
draw themselves  from  political  life,  and 
thus  the  representation  would  surely  and 
steadily  deteriorate.  That  would  be  the 
result  of  passing  such  a  measure  as  this. 
He  believed  this  precipitate  and  indis- 
criminate extension  of  the  municipal 
franchise  would  lead  to  an  utter  dis- 
ruption of  all  good  municipal  govern- 
ment. Take,  then,  sanitary  matters. 
The  Sanitary  Commissioners  reported 
that  the  evidence  before  them  showed 
abundant  proof  that  sanitary  reforms 
were  in  many  cases  rendered  impossible, 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns.  The  clause  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  would  assuredly  create 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform. 
But  he  was  not  opposed  to  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  enlarge  the  constituencies  upon 
just  principles.  He  should  desire  to  see 
the  whole  question  of  municipal  reform 
inquired   into    by  a   Commission  who 


should  sift  it  thoroughly ;  but  a  Bill  like 
this  would  stand  in  tike  way  of  such  a 
project,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the 
House  would  reject  the  Bill. 

Me.  butt  said,  with  reference  to 
the  Local  Government  in  Towns  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  he  would  express  a  hope  that 
the  British  House  of  Commons  would 
never  pass  a  Bill  which  would  give  the 
nomination  of  one-half  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  every  town  in  Ireland  to  the 
landlords.  He  could  not  congratulate 
the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr. 
C.  Lewis)  on  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  history  of  that  question. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the 
lowering  of  the  municipal  below  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  as  if  it  were 
something  new  in  England— he  seemed, 
iQdeed,  not  to  know  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  difference  between  the  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  franchise  in  this 
country.  Now,  in  1832,  the  Eeform 
Act  fixed  the  Parliamentary  franchise, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  at  £10  in 
boroughs.  After  that,  in  1838,  a  Cor- 
poration Beform  Act  was  passed  for 
England,  which  did  not  place  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  on  the  level  of  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise,  but  gave  it  to 
every  occupier  who  had  been  rated  for 
three  years.  [Mr.  C.  Lewis  said,  ho 
had  made  no  reference  to  England,  but 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  that 
time.]  The  hon.  Member  had  certainly 
appealed  to  the  House  not  to  do  for  Ire- 
land what  had  never  been  done  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  degrade,  as  he  called 
it,  the  municipal  franchise  below  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  real 
animiM  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill  was 
revealed  in  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member,  when  he  asked  if  in  the  same 
circumstances  they  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  England.  This  was  the  re- 
actionary principle  avowed  by  the  hon. 
Member,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
would,  if  he  dared,  deprive  England  of 
her  popular  mimicip^  franchise  also. 
As  for  his  own  part  in  the  matter,  he 
had  steadily  persevered  in  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  Ireland  the  same  municipal 
rights  as  England  enjoyed,  and  if  he 
had  supported  on  any  previous  occasion 
a  less  radical  measure  than  the  present, 
it  was  simply  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  part,  if  he  could  not  get  the  whole  of 
what  he  wanted.  The  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  Dublin  had  not  produced 
any  disastrous  results.  Since  that  event 
25  Lord  Mayors  had  been  elected,  and 
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of  these  12  were  Protestants  and  13 
Liberals  and  Eoman  Catholics.  This 
fact  surely  went  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  of  moderation  among  the 
class  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  en- 
franchise. It  was  contended  that  under 
the  BiU  property  would  not  have  its  due 
share  of  representation,  and  that  under 
it  the  power  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  smaller  householders  ;  but  he 
ventured  to  say  that  this  was  the  case 
in  every  English  corporate  town  :  and  it 
was  neither  a  Conservative  nor  a  con- 
stitutional principle  that  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  should  be  given  to  pro- 
perty, either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  in  their  municipal  bodies.  Property, 
intelligence,  and  rank  would  always 
command  influence,  and  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  poor  were  not 
as  much  interested  in  taxation  as  the 
rich— a  penny  might  be  worth  as  much 
to  the  artizan  as  a  pound  to  his  wealthy 
neighbour;  and  seeing  that  no  people 
in  the  world  were  more  Conservative 
than  the  Irish — more  ready  to  pay  due 
deference  to  rank,  ancient  lineaee, 
wealth,  and  station — it  was  unreasonable 
to  deny  them  the  privilege  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  them  in  the  Bill.  All  they 
asked  for  was  an  assimilation  of  the 
Irish  municipal  franchise  to  that  of 
England,  which  had  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment  of  this  country; 
and  on  what  ground  it  could  be  main- 
tained that  the  cases  of  the  English  and 
the  Irish  artizan  were  different  he  failed 
to  see.  He  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  power  of  taxation  of  Irish  corpora- 
tions  did  not  go  beyond  Zd,  in  the 
pound.  The  poorer  classes  had  just  as 
much  interest,  or  more,  in  keeping  down 
rates  as  the  wealthy,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  they  would  flrst  confis- 
cate their  own  property  in  order  to  con- 
fiscate the  proper^  of  the  rich.  The 
Irish  people,  when  they  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  were  often  told  that  they  lived 
under  the  same  Government  and  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges  as  the  people  of 
England,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
An  artizan  of  Limerick  who  went  to  re- 
side in  Liverpool,  and  having  resided 
there  for  the  space  of  one  year,  could,  if 
he  contrived  at  all  to  keep  a  house  over 
his  head,  take  a  part  in  municipal  elec- 
tions. After  a  time,  however,  he  re- 
turned to  Limerick,  and  then  found  he 
could  not  exercise  any  such  privilege 

Mr.  Buit 


there  imtil  he  had  resided  for  three 
years  in  a  house  rated  at  £10.  Did 
they  think  that  man  would  not  contrast 
the  liberty  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
English  town  with  the  curtailment  of 
liberty  which  he  suffered  in  the  Irish 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  contrasting 
the  prosperity  which  he  had  seen  in 
Liverpool  with  the  poverty  which  pre- 
vailed in  Limerick,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  several  conditions  of 
things  had  not  some  dependence  on  each 
other  ?  The  municipal  franchise  which 
had  succeeded  in  England  would  no 
doubt  succeed  in  Ireland  too;  and  he 
warned  the  House  that  if  they  rejected 
this  measure,  they  would  impress  the 
belief  on  the  minds  of  the  Insh  people 
that  England  was  determined  still  to 
govern  Ireland  in  the  old  spirit  of  con- 
quest, and  so  they  would  promote  that 
deling  of  discontent  which  he  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  had  done  their  best 
to  allay. 

Mb.  MULHOLLAND  said,  those  who 
supported  the  Bill  had  failed  to  prove 
that  there  was  any  real  practical  griev- 
ance to  complain  of.  They  had  on  the 
previous  day  heard  of  practical  grievances 
in  connection  with  English  corporations, 
arising  out  of  existing  anomalies;  but 
in  the  present  case  the  arguments  were 
altogether  founded  upon  a  wish  to  pro- 
duce an  idea  of  symmetry  which  com- 
mended itself  to  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  They  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principle  that  in  all  cases 
the  legislation  should  be  the  same  as  the 
legislation  in  England.  That  had  not 
always  been  the  principle  upon  which 
legislation  was  asked  for  in  that  House 
— ^it  was  not  many  years  since  very  im- 
portant measures  were  passed  in  re- 
ference to  Ireland  which  were  founded 
not  altogether  upon  a  principle  of  iden- 
tity. The  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis)  had  referred  to  Belfast, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  had  controverted 
some  of  those  statements.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  must  have  been 
misinformed,  when  he  stated  there  was 
a  compact  on  the  part  of  Belfast  for  a 
private  Bill  to  enlarge  the  franchise 
there.  If  he  (Mr.  MulhoUand)  recol- 
lected the  circumstances,  it  was  rather 
this — that  there  was  an  understanding 
made  that  the  rates  upon  the  lower  divi- 
sion of  the  ratepayers  should  not  be 
raised  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Ijondonderry  had  brought 
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out  80  forcibly  the  effects  which  the 
change  would  have  upon  Belfast,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  repeat  his 
observations;  but  there  was  one  point 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  London- 
derry did  not  allude  to,  and  that  was  that 
the  amount  of  the  rates  upon  the  dif- 
ferentowners  inBelfast  were  very  limited. 
Not  only  were  those  which  were  rated 
below  the  £8  so  situated  that,  though 
only  paying  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  rates,  whilst  numbering 
five-sevenths  of  the  whole  in  point  of 
number,  but  the  amounts  were  very 
much  less  than  the  rate  paid  by  the 
higher  class.  One  effect  of  the  change 
proposed  in  the  present  Bill  would  be  that 
the  rates  would  be  assimilated — and  he 
questioned  very  much  whether  that  class 
for  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
professed  so  strong  a  sympathy,  would 
conceive  it  a  boon  if  their  rates  were 
nearly  doubled.     He    found    that    the 

Eolice  rate  upon  houses  below  the  £8 
'anchise  was  only  9(^.,  and  above  that 
\»,  9d.  in  the  pound.  He  also  found 
that  the  general  purposes  rate  was  Is,  6d, 
upon  the  class  below  £8,  and  the  class 
above  that  2«.  in  the  pound.  Therefore, 
there  was  a  very  substantial  equivalent 
to  those  who,  under  the  present  fran- 
chise, were  not  directly  represented. 
But,  fiirther,  the  rates  were  only  con- 
tributed by  liiose  who  had  the  franchise. 
The  rates  upon  houses  below  £8  were 
in  all  cases  paid  by  the  owner,  and  not 
by  the  occupier — he  did  not  say  that, 
indirectly,  the  owner  did  not  get  it  in 
the  rent.  What  was  the  result  of  the 
present  system  in  Belfast  ?  He  believed 
everyone  who  had  visited  Belfast  would 
be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  town,  and  that  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  good  arrangement 
of  the  present  Town  Council.  They  had 
opened  new  works,  new  streets,  and  had 
otherwise  developed  the  town  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  He  was  not  himself 
intimate  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Dublin,  but  he  heard  that  the  result  of 
the  lowering  of  the  franchise  there  was 
not  satisfactory.  In  Dublin  the  fran- 
chise was  similar  to  that  in  English 
boroughs;  and  they  saw  that  Belfast 
had  improved  vastly  under  the  present 
system,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
practically  that  the  higher  franchise 
gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  the 
lower  one.  But  this  was  a  very  broad 
question.  It  took  up  the  whole  question 
of  local  government  and  local  taxation — 


for  the  duties  that  were  at  present  en- 
trusted to  mimicipal  corporations  were 
very  much  more  extensive  than  they 
were  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
entrusted  to  them.  It  was  only  last 
year,  or  the  year  before,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) 
introduced  a  Bill  on  the  principle  that  the 
ownership  of  property  had  an  equal  source 
of  weight  witli  the  occupancy  of  property. 
The  reason  of  the  same  principle  being 
applied  to  municipal  corporations  was 
that  the  functions  of  corporations  were 
not  limited  to  paving,  lighting,  and 
watching ;  but  were  extended  to  matters 
of  large  sanitary  improvements,  the  pur- 
chase of  gas  and  water  works,  &c.  This 
carried  the  interest  far  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  occupant.  In  such  a  case,  it  was 
only  just  that  those  upon  whom  the  re- 
version fell  should  have,  at  least,  an 
equal  voice  in  the  expense.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  had 
taken  the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry 
to  task,  for  stating  that  probably  if  the 
municipal  corporations  of  England  were 
to  be  again  founded  they  would  probably 
not  be  founded  on  the  same  principle  as 
to  representation.  He  shared  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  that  be- 
lief. He  hoped  that  in  the  interests  of 
Ireland  the  House  would  not  pass  the 
Bill,  but  prefer  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow,  which  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  mentioned. 

Mb.  law  said,  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  any  good  reason  had  been  ad- 
vanced for  making  a  distinction  between 
Ireland  and  England  in  the  matter  of  the 
municipal  franchise.  It  was  quite  plain 
indeed  that  the  objections  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  applied  equally  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  They  seemed  in  fact 
to  mourn  over  the  course  of  municipal 
legislation,  for  the  last  40  years,  and  now 
to  desire  to  undo  what  was  deliberately 
done  as  far  back  as  1835 ;  for  since 
that  time  the  municipal  franchise  in 
England  had  been  an  occupation  rated 
franchise,  as  proposed  for  Ireland  by 
the  present  Bill.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  extremely  desirable  that  in  all  cases 
where  no  special  reason  for  difference 
could  be  shown,  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  should  be  assimilated.  What 
was  good  for  England  ought,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  good  for  Ireland  also ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  provided 
for  both  countries,  if  possible,  by  one  and 
the  same  Act.  It  had  indeed  been  urged 
by  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  spoken 
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as  a  reason  for  not  extending  the  mu- 
nicipal franohise  in  the  way  proposed, 
that  sanitary  powers  had  been  conferred 
of  late  years  on  municipal  authorities. 
In  his  view,  however,  that  was  rather 
a  reason  why  the  franchise  should  be 
made  as  wide  as  possible,  for  the  poor  man 
was  at  least  quite  as  much  interested  in 
sanitary  matters  as  the  rich.  He  must 
say  too  that  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Lime- 
rick that  municipal  corporations  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  money-spending 
bodies,  whose  only  business  was  with  such 
matters  as  paving  and  lighting.  They 
were  also  centres  of  political  life  and 
energy ;  and  he  should  fear  for  the  poli- 
tical life  of  a  country  whose  municipal 
institutions  were  so  reduced,  perhaps,  he 
might  say  degraded,  as  to  exist  merely 
for  the  purposes  to  which  some  hon. 
Members  would  restrict  them.  He 
should  for  these  reasons  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  Bill. 

Sib  AETHUE  GUINNESS :  Sir,  I 
do  not  see  that  any  advantage  could 
arise  from  the  passing  of  the  proposed 
Bill.  Some  remarks  have  been  made  as 
to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Belfast  are  managed, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  speak  so 
favourably  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  as  regards  its  works  of 
usefulness.  The  principal  citizens  of 
Dublin  and  the  largest  ratepayers  are, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  altogether  dis- 
satisfied with  the  corporation.  The 
taxation  of  Dublin  is  almost  unpre- 
cedentedly  heavy,  and  it  is  increasing. 
The  duties  of  the  corporation,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  to  a  great  extent  neglected. 
Very  often  when  most  important  busi- 
ness is  to  be  brought  before  that  body, 
the  roll  is  called  and  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  I  also  regpret  to  say  when 
politics  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
corporation  there  is  a  full  attendance. 
How  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  occu- 
pation firom  three  years  to  one  would 
improve  the  state  of  things  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know.  In  the  other  boroughs  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  the  qualification 
from  £10  to  what  it  is  now  in  Dublin, 
which  is  practically  a  household  fran- 
chise. In  Dublin  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate ratings  at  and  under  £8  is  10,598, 
or  40-6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  their 
total  valuation  is  £45,961,  or  8*3  per 
cent  of  the  whole ;  while  the  number  of 
ratings  over  £8  is  15,519,  or  59*4  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  their  total  valua- 
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tion  £509,147,  or  91*7  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  so  that  in  Dublm  the  payers  of 
only  8*3  per  cent  of  the  taxation  may 
possess  40  per  cent  of  the  votes.  In  the 
other  10  ^municipal  boroughs  the  num- 
ber of  ratings  over  £8  is  20,063,  valued 
at  £639,843;  whilst  the  number  of 
ratings  at  £8  and  under  is  52,470, 
valued  at  £183,003,  so  that  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  qualification  will  confer 
the  franchise  on  a  body  of  new  electors 
two  and  a-half  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  existing  electors,  although 
they  will  only  pay  one-fourth  as  much 
of  the  taxes.  In  fact,  the  payers  of  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  taxation  will  pos- 
sess three-fourths  of  the  votes.  Theo- 
retically it  may  be  desirable  that  every 
man  should  have  a  vote ;  but  I  do  not 
see  why  property  should  not  have  its 
due  weight  in  the  administration  of 
municip^  affairs.  Therefore,  I  must 
oppose  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  and  I  entreat  the  House  not  to 
pass  it,  inasmuch  as  we  have  in  Dublin 
an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  in 
other  corporate  towns  in  Ireland  if  the 
change  proposed  by  this  BiU  be  made. 

Mb.  M.  BEOOKS  said,  Dublin,  in 
some  respects,  reminded  him  of  the 
conditions  of  Venice,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  resident  gentry  had 
departed,  and  if  its  houses  were  not  left 
in  ruins,  the  city  was,  at  least,  nearly 
desolate.  In  Belfast,  under  the  auspices 
of  what  he  would  not  say  was  the  domi- 
nant race  in  Ireland,  but  certainly  the 
favoured  race,  prosperity  had  fallen  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  increased,  whereas  in  Dublin 
the  population!  had  fallen  away.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  he  might  refer 
with  pride  to  the  waterworks  of  that  city. 
A  supply  of  the  purest  water  was  brought 
from  a  distance  of  nearly  50  miles,  and 
distributed,  not  merely  in  the  city,  but 
in  the  district  around.  In  the  whole 
world  there  was  not  a  better  or  more 
efficient  supply  of  pure  water  than  that 
which  had  been  secured  to  Dublin  by  the 
Corporation.  He  admitted  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  sewerage  and  the  streets 
would  not  bear  comparison  with  Belfast 
or  London ;  but  that  was  not  owing  to 
any  want  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation  to  do  what  was  needed.  No 
one  could  venture  to  say  there  had  been 
any  malversation  or  misappropriation  of 
money  in  Dublin.  Indeed,  he  had  heard 
the  charge  made  of  undue  frugality,  and 
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with  a  desire  to  refrain  from  spending 
money.  They  had  power  to  borrow 
from  the  Gbvemment  £500,000,  but  they 
refrained  from  exercising  that  power, 
because  they  believed  the  poorer  rate- 
payers were  unable  to  pay  the  interest. 
With  regard  to  the  loyalfy  of  the  Cor- 
poration, he  had  been  a  member  of  it  for 
20  years,  and  he  had  never  heard  political 
opinions  advanced  in  it  unworthy  of  any 
assembly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
had  never  heard  within  the  City  Hedl  a 
single  disparagement  of  the  Government 
or  person  of  the  Sovereign,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  any  political  proposition  ad- 
vanced which  he  coidd  have  wished  with- 
drawn.             

Sib  AETHXJE  GUINNESS  rose  to 
Order.  He  had  never  said  there  was  any 
exhibition  of  disloyalty  in  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  M.  BEOOKS  did  not  suppose  his 
hon.  Colleague  had,  for  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  But  the  hon.  Baronet 
did  say  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  make  the  Corporation 
exclusive.  He  utterly  denied  that  that 
had  been  the  experience  of  the  past — 
he  asserted  that  the  affairs  of  the  Corpo- 
ration were  as  well  administered  as  those 
of  any  similar  institution  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  discuss 
this  question  without  travelling  beyond 
its  proper  limits.  The  question  before 
them  simply  was,  whether  in  11  Irish 
towns  a  change  should  be  made  which 
would  greatly  affect  the  constitution  of 
the  bo£es  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  municipal  government  and  with 
the  power  to  levy  local  taxation.  The 
hon.  Members  who  promoted  the  Bill 
proposed  so  to  lower  the  franchise 
that  it  would  let  in  a  large  number  of 
additional  voters  of  the  poorer  class.  The 
Bill  started  on  the  principle  stated  in  the 
Preamble — namely,  that  it  was  expedient 
and  just  that  the  municipal  franchise 
should  be  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in 
England.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
admitted  by  the  House  that  before  they 
could  arrive  at  that  conclusion  they 
should  be  satisfied  on  one  or  two  points 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
clearly  proved  in  the  debate.  The  first  of 
these  was.  Had  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  past  times  with  regard  to 
municipal  mstitutions  in  England  and 
Ireland  been  identical?  Secondly,  was 
the  prevaiUnc^  system  of  town  govern- 
ment in  England  and  Ireland,  except 


with  regard  to  the  amount  on  which 
the  municipal  franchise  was  fixed,  iden- 
tical? and,  third,  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  these  towns 
identical  in  both  countries?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Butt)  had  referred  to  the  Municipal 
Eeform  Act  for  England  of  1835  and  the 
Municipal  Eeform  Act  for  Ireland  of 
1840,  and  to  the  English  and  Irish  cor- 
porations as  they  existed  before  that  day. 
The  system  before  that  time  was  to  a 
great  extent  identical,  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  municipalities 
before  those  Acts  were  passed  were 
close  corporations  in  both  countries,  and 
that  neither  householders  nor  occupiers 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  had, 
as  such,  anything  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  those  who  were  to  govern  them  and 
spend  their  money.  The  Municipal  Ee- 
form Acts  brought  about  a  different 
state  of  things  in  both  countries;  but 
they  brought  it  about  in  a  different  way. 
Last  night  they  had  a  debate  on  unre- 
formed  corporations,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared how  tenderly  the  English  Act 
dealt  with  the  rights  of  corporations 
existing  before  its  passing,  and  there 
were  now  78  corporations,  besides  the 
great  Corporation  of  London,  which 
were  entirely  exempt  from  its  provi- 
sions. What  was  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Act?  It  absolutely 
swept  away  all  the  corporations  then 
existing  in  Ireland,  and  provided  for  the 
re-establishment  of  1 0  of  them.  It  pro- 
vided further  that  every  town  desiring  in 
future  to  become  a  municipality  could 
apply  for  a  charter  to  the  Government. 
Now,  what  led  to  that  difference  between 
the  Irish  and  English  Eeform  Acts — a 
difference  deliberately  made  by  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  English  Act  was  intended 
to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  town 
government  for  towns  in  England  as  a 
whole,  and  with  rare  exceptions  it  had 
been  applied  to  all  important  towns.  But 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Act,  there  was  in  operation 
the  Act  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  under  which  several 
towns  had  placed  themselves,  which  in- 
stituted a  different  system  of  town 
fovemment  from  that  which  was  esta- 
iished  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Eeform 
Act,  and  was  based  on  a  more  popular 
qualification.  Since  that  date  what  had 
happened?  He  had  said  that  only  10 
Irish  towns  were  by  the  Act  made  muni- 
cipalities, and  that  power  was  given  to 
ottiers  to  come  in ;  but  since  1840  only 
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two  applications  for  charters  had  been 
made,  one  of  whicli  had  been  granted 
and  the  other  refused.  He  thought  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  fiiat  not 
fewer  than  30  Irish  municipalities  had, 
between  the  Union  and  the  Act  of  1840, 
expired  of  inanition,  proved  that  the 
municipal  system,  which  was  an  English 
and  not  an  Irish  system,  was  not  very 
popular  in  Ireland.  In  1854  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
9  Geo.  rV.,  already  referred  to,  was 
passed,  and  it  had  been  adopted  by  no 
less  than  76  Irish  towns,  and  many  of 
these  towns  were  more  thriving  and  im- 
portant than  some  of  those  wnich  were 
covered  by  this  Bill.  He  thought  that 
this  proved  that  the  Act  of  1854  was  more 
popular  or  more  suitable  to  Ireland  than 
the  Municipal  Eeform  Act,  and  that  when 
they  proposed  simply  to  alter  the  fran- 
chise laid  down  by  the  latter  Act  they 
did  but  touch  a  small  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. Neither  of  the  franchises  which 
existed  under  the  old  Acts  were  so  low  as 
the  qualification  proposed  under  the 
present  Bill;  that  fixed  by  the  Act  9 
Geo.  rV.  being  £5,  and  that  under  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  £4.  There 
was  under  one  of  these  Acts  an  owners' 
franchise ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  ob- 

i'ected  to  that,  when  embodied  in  the 
Jill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow. 

Me.  BUTT  said,  he  did  not  object  to 
that.  He  objected  that,  the  landlords 
were  allowed  to  name  one-half  of  every 
corporation. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  very  much  sympathized  with  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  said  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  that  the  owners 
should  select  half  of  the  corporation; 
but  the  owners'  franchise  was  no  new 
thing.  He  ventured  to  say  that,  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  dealt  imperfectly  and  but  very 
partially  with  the  franchise.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  in  past  times  Par- 
liament had  dealt  differently  with  town 
government  in  Ireland  and  England,  and 
consequently  there  was  a  different  system 
existing  in  the  two  countries.  He  would 
now  proceed  to  the  more  important  point 
— as  to  how  far  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  were  so  identical  that 
they  could  pass  identical  legislation  for 
both.  Viewing  the  legislation  which  had 
taken  place,  the  presumption  was  that 
they  were  not  identical.   The  hon.  Mem- 

Sir  Michael  ffioh-JSeach 


ber  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  0.  E.  Lewis) 
showed  that  there  was  a  cpreat  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  occupiers  in 
the  Irish  towns  as  compared  with  those 
in  England.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
not  in  Ireland,  as  there  was  in  England, 
a  large  and  influential  middle  dass  be- 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  class  of  occu- 
piers. Comparisons  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Major 
0* Gorman)  between  English  and  Irish 
towns;  but  he  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach) 
wished  to  carry  that  comparison  a  little 
further  on  a  Betum  issued  in  1872,  on 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  King's  Lynn.  The  hon.  and 
fallant  Member  had  compared  Gates- 
ead  and  Limerick,  and  had  stated  that 
Limerick,  with  a  nearly  equal  popula- 
tion, had  a  much  smaller  number  of 
municipal  voters  than  Gateshead.  No 
doubt  the  figures  had  been  stated 
correctly ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  places  were  materially  different. 
He  found  that  in  Limerick  the  occu- 
piers not  exceeding  £4  value  were,  in 
1872,  5,094,  and  the  number  above 
that  value  were  1,732.  In  Gateshead, 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
selected  by  way  of  contrast,  matters 
were  precisely  the  reverse.  The  number 
of  occupiers  below  £4  was  1,654,  and 
above  that  sum,  5,556.  And  yet  they 
were  asked  to  consider  the  circumstances 
as  identical,  and  to  establish  an  identical 
franchise.  The  hon .  and  gallant  Member 
had,  in  the  same  way,  compared  Swan- 
sea and  Cork ;  but  in  Swansea,  in  1866, 
the  occupiers  under  £4  were  2,601 ;  above 
that  sum,  8,100.  In  Cork,  in  1872,  there 
were,  under  £4,  6,732;  above  £4,  6,013. 
He  coidd  go  on  quoting  figures  telling 
the  same  tale.  Any  hon.  Member  who 
had  seen  an  ordinary  Irish  town  knew 
full  well  the  miserable  cabins  whicli 
clustered  on  the  outskirts,  and  nothing 
could  be  found  to  compare  with  these 
tenementSt  as  a  rule,  in  England.  He 
found  in  Kilkenny  that  69  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  separate  ratings 
were  below  the  annual  value  of  £4.  In 
Drogheda  the  proportion  was  75  per  cent, 
and  in  Waterford  54  per  cent  below  that 
value.  If  he  were  told  that  Irish  valua- 
tion was  below  the  real  value,  and  that 
£4  represented  a  higher  figure,  he  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  what  sort  of  a 
tenement  a  £l  valuation,  be  it  high  or 
low,  could  be  considered  to  represent ; 
and  to  remember  that  27  per  cent  of  the 
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separate  ratings  at  Kilkenny  and  Dro- 
gheda,  and  13*9  per  cent  of  them  at 
Wateiford,  did  not  exceed  even  that 
figure.  It  was  said  this  argument  must 
not  be  pressed,  and  that  higher  wages 
here  had  something  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ference ;  but  if  higher  wages  meant  a 
better  house,  they  also  meant,  as  a  rule, 
greater  intelligence  and  independence 
than  could  be  found  among  the  occu- 
pants of  these  wretched  cabins.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  number  of  municipal  elec- 
tors in  Ireland  belong^ne  to  this  class. 
In  Dublin  the  mimicipal  electors  would 
be  increased  horn  5,500  to  16,000, 
and  in  eight  other  boroughs  from 
5,000  to  23,000.  Figures  like  these 
showed  that  the  measure  would  have  a 
very  large  influence  in  determining  the 
government  of  the  Irish  municipaUties, 
and  with  regard  to  the  taunt  that  those 
who  opposed  this  Bill  begrudged  the 
extensions  which  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, he  thought  he  need  not  deal  with 
that.  The  question  was  not  what  was 
good  for  towns'  government  in  England, 
but  what  was  good  for  it  in  Ireland, 
and  on  that  issue  only  he  trusted  the 
House  would  now  decide.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Arthur  Ghiinness)  had  touched 
upon  a  subject  which  disclosed  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  him  and  his 
Colleague ;  and  although  it  was  not  for 
him  to  decide  whether,  under  the  present 
system,  Dublin  was  efficiently  governed, 
he  was  bound  to  say  when  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Maurice  Brooks)  compared 
that  charming  city  with  a  city  on  the 
Adriatic,  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
carry  out  his  comparison  by  reference  to 
the  odours  which,  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  were  but  too  perceptible  on 
certain  waterways  in  both  cities.  When 
his  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  so  many  tene- 
ments being  desolate,  he  could  not  but 
remember  that  perhaps  the  dislike  of 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  im- 
provements might  be  the  very  heavy  rates 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  were  levied 
by  the  municipal  authorities  in  Dublin. 
He  would  not  say  whether  Dublin  was 
efficiently  governed,  but  he  had  noticed 
that  the  duties  of  lighting,  cleansing, 
and  mending  the  streets  were  not  very 
efficiently  performed.  ["No,  no!"j 
Well,  writers  of  all  kinds  of  politics, 
from  The  Daily  Expreu  to  The  Free- 
man's  Journal,  were  unanimous  on  this 
subject.      He  fully    admitted  the  im- 

yOL.  CCXXVU.    [thibd  sbwes.] 


portance  of  accustoming  all  classes  of 
the  people  to  the  manac^ement  of  local 
affairs  and  the  valuable  character  of 
that  self-education.  He  did  not  de- 
fend the  present  limit  of  the  Irish 
municipal  franchise.  He  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  lowered,  but  he  ventured  to  say 
a  far  more  pressing  question  with  refer- 
ence to  town  government  in  Ireland  than 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  was  the 
existing  composition  and  efficiency  of  the 
bodies  who  controlled  those  towns.  They 
ought  to  attempt  to  inaugurate  munici- 
pal reform  in  Government  as  well  as  in 
the  franchise ;  and  if  the  whole  subject 
were  carefully  considered,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  both  objects  might  be  attained 
through  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  local 
representation,  which  had  been  carried 
out  of  late>in  this  country  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  He  meant  the  cumulative 
or  minority  system,  under  which  the 
School  Boards  and  some  Members  of 
that  House  were  elected.  He  noticed 
in  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlow  (Mr.  Kavanagh)  proposals  which 
were  absent  from  that  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Waterford  (Major 
0*Gorman),  substituting  for  a  compli- 
cated and  varied  system  of  town  govern- 
ment a  system  which  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  uniform.  He  (Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach)  wished  to  see  the  whole 
question  dealt  with  in  an  impartial  spirit 
by  the  House,  and  therefore  he  trusted 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  Bill, 
but  that  it  would  adopt  a  Motion  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  he  proposed  to  place  on  the  Paper 
this  Session,  as  he  did  last,  for  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment of  towns  in  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  this  course  was  one  which  might 
result  in  the  adoption  of  a  change  which 
would  be  free  from  the  objections  to 
which  he  considered  the  Bill  now  before 
them  was  liable— a  change  which  would 
at  the  same  time  widen  the  basis  on 
which  these  local  institutions  rested,  and 
attract  to  the  work  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration the  talent  and  the  ability  of 
the  community. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  148 ;  Noes 
176 :  Majority  28. 

Words  added: — Main    Question,    as 
amended,  put  and  agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  off  for  six  months, 

2q 
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SEA  INSURANCES  (STAMPING  OF 
POLICIES)  BILL— [Bill  26.] 

(Mr,  Serjeant  Simon^  Mr.  Hubbard^  Mr,  Norwoody 

Mr,  Rathbone,) 

SEOONB    BEADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  to  remove  a  serious 
evil.  Where  there  were  several  distinct 
interests  insured  in  one  policy,  and  the 
stamp  duty  had  been  paid  upon  the 
aggregate,  and  had  not  been  calculated 
upon  each  of  the  separate  interests,  the 
policy  would  not  be  available  in  any 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  would  be  absolutely 
void,  if  the  stamp  duty  upon  the  sepa- 
rate interests  exceeded  what  had  been 
paid  upon  the  aggregate.  The  insurer 
was  not  even  allowed  to  cure  the  error 
by  payment  of  the  correct  amount.  Now 
it  continually  happened  that  the  separate 
interests  were  not  ascertainable,  where 
there  were  several  shipments  from  abroad, 
until  the  last  shipment  had  been  notified 
to  the  correspondent  here,  so  that  the 
law  as  it  now  stood  imposed  an  impos- 
sible duty.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  remedy  this  defect.  It  would  enable 
the  merchant,  who  had  insured  on  a 
time  policy  on  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  shipments,  and  had  stamped  his 
policy  accordingly,  to  cure  any  deficiency 
by  stamping  it  correctly  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  separate  inte- 
rests of  the  shipments  had  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,) 

The  OHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  thought  everybody  would  agree 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  a  good 
one.  The  Treasury  had  communicated 
with  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  and 
they  had  inserted  certain  alterations  in 
the  Bill,  which  he  believed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  accept.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Bill  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Government. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  for  To-morrofff, 


BUBQESSES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

{Mr,  M*Zaren,  Mr,  Anderson,  Mr,  Teaman), 

[bill  48.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  M'LABEN,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said, 
that  in  England  the  word  "burgess" 
and  "  householder  "  were  equivalent 
and  convertible  terms.  It  was  so  once 
in  Scotland;  but  now  burgesses  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  comparatively  small 
number,  and  the  charities  and  other  ad- 
vantages connected  with  the  burgesses 
were  now  monopolized  by  comparatively 
a  few  persons.  The  object  of  this  BiU 
was  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
that  of  England,  subject  to  this  qualifi- 
cation, that,  whereas  by  a  recent  Act 
a  burgess  in  England  required  only  one 
year's  residence,  the  Bill  before  the 
House  required  three  years  residence, 
and  required  also  not  only  that  the  poor 
rates  should  be  paid,  but  that  rates  of 
every  kind  should  be  paid.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  tne  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  had  taken  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, and  he  understood  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  no  objection,  but  believed  it  to 
be  a  good  Bill,  and  worthy  of  passing 
the  Legislature. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  McLaren,) 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said,  he 
did  not  think  it  right  that  he  should 
allow  this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time 
in  silence  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Advocate.  He  did  not  actuaUy  know 
what  the  views  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
were  upon  this  matter,  and  therefore  he 
should  reserve  his  opinion  on  the  Bill 
until  it  came  before  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  for  Friday. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PEHSON 

BILL— [Bill  1.] 

{Mr.  Charley,  Mr.  WhitweU.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair/'— (Jfr,  CharUg,) 
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Mb.  p.  a.  TATLOB  said,  the  real 
object  of  this  Bill  was  concealed  by  a 
new  name,  and  to  that  extent  it  was 
misleading — more  especially  as  there 
was  another  Act  in  existence  which  was 
known  by  the  same  title.  It  was  for- 
merly called  the  Infanticide  Bill ;  now 
it  was  entitled  Offences  against  the  Per- 
son. It  had  been  well  described  as  a 
Bill  to  imprison  a  woman  because  she 
was  not  in  her  mind.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  ladies 
who  said  that  women  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  injuries  they 
might  inflict  upon  their  chiloren  at  the 
time  of  their  confinement,  because  their 
agonies  distracted  them,  and  there  was 
something  painful  in  the  idea  of  an 
Assembly  composed  entirely  of  men, 
and  elected  by  men,  legislating  with 
such  severity  for  the  other  sex.  The 
crime  against  which  this  Bill  was  di- 
rected could  not  be  stamped  out  by 
legislation.  You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  smallpox  by  cutting  out 
each  pustide  as  to  get  rid  of  this  disease 
in  society  by  brutal  repression.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  the 
postponement  of  the  Committee  to  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of 
the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'^this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
Committee,"— (ifr.  P.  A.  Taylor,)— in- 
stead  thereof. 

Mb.  CHARLEY  said,  he  hardly  ex- 
pected that  the  Bill  would  come  on  that 
day,  and  if  the  House  assented  to  the 
Motion  for  leaving  the  Chair  he  would 
consent  to  the  reporting  of  Progress  at 
once,  so  that  more  time  mifi^ht  be  given 
for  consideration.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  protect  poor  helpless  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  fourth  time  thdt  it 
was  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
In  three  previous  years  it  passed  the 
House  without  any  opposition,  and  he 
could  not  understana  why  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  at  the 
eleventh  hour  opposed  it.  The  Bill  was 
not  open  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Member,  be- 
cause it  could  not  touch  women  who 
inflicted  injuries  on  their  children  during 
puerperal  mania,  because  the  acts  which 
it  would  punish  must  have  been  done 


maliciously.  The  Bill  rested  on  the 
authority  of  a  Boyal  Commission  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

Sib  EDWARD  WATKIN  said,  that 
human  nature  was  outraged  by  this  Bill, 
and  he  should  oppose  it  at  every  stage. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  also  opposed 
the  Bill  as  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
small  part  of  a  large  subject. 

Mb.  DODSON  suggested  that  the 
Bill  had  better  be  postponed  at  once,  be- 
cause there  was  not  time  on  that  occasion 
to  discuss  this  subject. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  108  ;  Noes 
82:  Majority  26. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Friday. 

Then  other  Orders  of  the  Day  being 
taken — 

It  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  To-morrow, 
without  putting  the  Question. 

TELEGRAPHS   (mONEY)  BILL. 

Hesolation  [February  28]  repcrUdy  and  agreed 
to : — Bill  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Baikes,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hbnbt  Smith. 

BUlpreeentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  90.] 


INTOXICATING    LIQUOBS    (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  sale 
by  retail  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Scotland. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Robert  Anstrvther,  Mr. 
Dalbymple,  Mr.  Maitland,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins. 

BiMpresentedyOndi  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  91.] 

TRADE  UNION  ACT    (1871)    AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mundella,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brasset,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  and  Mr.  Morlet. 

'BiMpreterUedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  92.  ] 
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EOCLESIASTIOAL  OFFICES  AND   FEES 

BILL.— (No.  3.) 

(The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead- 
ing,  read. 

The  Archbishop  OF  CANTERBURY, 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  their  Lordships  would 
remember  that  last  year  he  introduced  a 
Bill  which  dealt  with  a  portion  of  the 
difficult  question  of  Ecclesiastical  Fees. 
It  provided  that  all  persons  hereafter 
appointed  to  any  of  the  offices  treated 
of  in  this  Bill  should  hold  the  same 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  fees 
as  might  hereafter  be  made  by  Parlia- 
ment and  should  make  the  returns  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts  they  received. 
While  the  Bill  was  under  discussion  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  the  Wool- 
sack declared  that  he  concurred  in  a 
hope  expressed  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  that  that  small  Bill 
might  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  pledge 
that  the  whole  question  of  fees  would  be 
dealt  with  without  delay;  and  he  (the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  also  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  that  view.  In  1872  a 
Bill,  of  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury)  took  charge  dealing  with 
the  whole  question,  was  carried  through 
this  House,  but  did  not  make  progress 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that 
measure  was  in  succession  to  Bills,  hav- 
ing the  same  object,  introduced  in  1870 
and  1871,  one  of  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labours  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  their  Lordships'  House.  Their 
Lordships  would  therefore  see  that  the 
question  was  not  a  new  one,  that  it 
had  been  very  thoroughly  considered, 
and  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  passing  any  measure  with  regard 
to  it.  It  would  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty  and  complication  of  the  ques- 
tion with  which  they  had  to  deal  when 
he  stated  that  as  he  was  informed  there 
were  more  than  100  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  that 
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about  60  of  them  were  still  in  full  force. 
The  present  measure,  so  far  as  it  dealt 
with  ecclesiastical  offices  and  fees,  was  as 
much  as  possible  a  reproduction  of  the 
well-considered  Bills  introduced  in  the 
previous  Sessions  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
JEarl  of  Shaftesbury),  to  whom  all  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  question  of  ec- 
clesiastical fees  were  so  much  indebted. 
But  first  their  Lordships  must  con- 
sider for  a  moment  whether  it  was  wise 
or  necessary  to  press  any  measure  upon 
the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  It  was 
an  opinion  not  uncommonly  held  by  those 
who  had  not  looked  into  the  matter  that 
the  whole  of  the  offices  to  which  this  Bill 
referred  were  sinecures,  that  the  duties 
performed  by  the  persons  who  held  them 
were  of  no  use  to  anybody,  and  that  the 
sooner  the  whole  system  fell  to  pieces 
the  better.  But  he  thought  that  those 
who  had  examined  the  question  would 
be  of  opinion  that  the  offices  proposed  to 
be  preserved  in  this  Bill  were  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the 
community,  and  that  in  seeking  to  regu- 
late and  to  diminish  the  number  of  these 
offices  he  was  undertaking  to  make 
really  effective  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Church.  He  need 
hardly  point  out  that  when  a  young  man 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  he  acquired  certain 
civil  privileges ;  and  consequently  some 
registration  of  the  act  of  ordination  was 
indispensable  in  order  that  his  civil 
rights  might  be  secured.  Again,  when 
a  building  was  set  apart  for  the  services 
of  the  Church  and  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  civil  consequences  resulted 
from  the  ecclesiastical  acts  performed 
which  made  a  careful  registration  abso- 
lutely essential.  Again,  inconvenience 
would  of  course  arise  if  the  clergy  were 
under  no  discipline,  and  unless  there 
were  means  of  inspecting  the  mode  in 
which  their  duties  were  discharged,  or 
of  punishing  any  offence  which  they 
might  commit  in  derogation  of  their 
sacred  character.  The  act  of  visitation, 
therefore,  was  of  a  judicial  nature, 
and  the  proceedings  accompanying  it 
must  of  course  be  registered ;  and  there- 
fore certain  officers,  who  were  not  dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastics  and  yet  had  to  do 
with  these  ecclesiastical  matters,  had 
been  called  into  existence.  Institutions, 
collations,  and  inductions  of  the  clergy 
into  their  offices  were  all  matters  involv- 
ing important  civil  consequences,  and 
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certain  officers  were  necessarily  required 
to  see  that  these  various  acts  were  duly 
and  properly  performed,  and  that  a  re- 
gister of  what  had  taken  place  was  pro- 
perly kept,  in  case  future  civil  action 
arose  with  reference  to  them.  As  he 
had  said,  a  great  number  of  officers  had 
sprung  into  existence  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  these  various  judicial  processes. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
number  of  such  officers  was  not  exces- 
sive, and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
Bill  to  unite  different  offices  m  the  same 
person,  and  thereby  diminish  the  num- 
ber. He,  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
services  of  a  Dean  of  the  Arches,  a  Master 
of  the  Faculties,  a  Kegistrar  of  the  Court 
of  Arches,  a  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
the  Faculties,  a  Vicar  General,  a  Ee- 
|nstrar  of  the  Vicar  General's  Office,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  Registrar  and  a  Deputy  Registrar 
of  the  Diocese,  besides  a  Secretary  and 
Apparitors.  A^  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  duties  of  these  per- 
sons were  so  onerous  that  they  could  not 
be  united  this  Bill  proposed  to  reduce  the 
staff.  0  fficers  of  the  like  character,  though 
not  quite  so  numerous,  existed  in  every 
diocese;  and  in  addition  there  were 
the  Archidiaconal  officers;  for,  though 
the  Archdeacon's  Courts  had  been  abo- 
lished, officers  of  those  Courts  still 
existed.  The  fact  was,  that  the  existing 
machinery  was  partly  the  remnant  of  an 
old  system  altered  by  legislation ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  two  or  three  persons  in 
each  diocese  might  perform  the  whole  of 
the  work  for  which  a  large  staff  was  now 
maintained.  Up  to  1857  the  Dean  of 
the  Court  of  Arches  had  to  do  with 
not  only  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  but  with 
the  whole  of  the  marriage  law  as  it 
then  existed  in  that  Province ;  aud 
the  Dean  presiding  over  the  Prerogative 
Court  had  to  do  with  testamentary  affciirs. 
But  in  1857  a  change  took  place — testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  causes  were 
withdrawn  firom  the  Archbishop's  Court, 
which  was  consequently  left  in  a  some- 
what ruinous  condition.  When  a  new 
Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce  was  estab- 
lished, the  late  Lord  Cranworth,  who 
was  at  that  time  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
asked  how  the  Judge  of  the  Arches  Court 
was  to  be  remunerated  in  future  for  the 
work  which  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to 
discharge — the  amount  he  received  as 


Judge  of  that  Court  being  about  £15. 
From  1857  till  this  year  the  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury asking  the  Judge  of  Admiralty  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  the  Arches  Court. 
Thanks  were  due  to  the  learned  Judges 
who  complied  with  that  request;  but 
delays  naturally  arose  in  the  discharge  of 
the  business  of  the  Arches  Court,  which 
ought  to  be  completed  with  as  much 
despatch  as  possible.  The  delays  arose 
from  no  want  of  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  Judges — they  were  in- 
evitable under  the  arrangement  exist- 
ing at  the  time.  Under  the  new  Judi- 
cature Act  it  became  no  longer  possible 
for  the  Judge  of  the  Admir^ty  Court  to 
hold  an  ecclesiastical  office.  The  question 
therefore  arose,  how,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
was  to  be  remunerated  ?  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  a  conclusion  should  be 
arrived  at  on  that  point.  Last  July 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord — who  was  not 
now  present  (Lord  Penzance) — under- 
took the  duties  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Arches  Court,  and  in  the  present  Bill  it 
was  proposed  that  a  system  should  be 
established  whereby  proper  remunera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  holder  of  the 
office  now  filled  by  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  The  amount  of  that  remuneration 
was  left  open  in  the  Bill ;  and  the  same 
course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
remuneration  of  several  other  officers. 
Before  settling  the  question  of  remune- 
ration,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure, 
so  far  as  the  regulations  of  Parliament 
could  effect  it,  that  all  persons  to  be 
appointed  were  perfectly  fitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duties.  It  was  accordingly 
proposed  that  all  persons  who  held  the 
office  of  registrar  or  any  other  office 
dealt  with  by  the  BiU  should  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  office  in  person,  and 
that  the  re^strars  as  well  as  the  chan- 
cellors shomd  have  certain  legal  quali- 
fications— such  as  should  give  security 
to  the  country  that  they  were  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  time, 
perhaps,  was  past  when  there  could  be 
any  very  serious  abuse  in  that  way ;  but 
still  it  was  a  fact  that  not  very  long 
ago  the  office  oi  registrar  was  held  in 
one  diocese  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  who,  he  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  supposed,  had  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  post  since  the  time  he 
was  in  his  cradle.    Again,  it  was  not  so 
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very  long  ago  when  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  while  speaking  vigorously  in  their 
Lordships'  House  against  the  present  sys- 
tem, was  reminded  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  interrupted  him  that  he  himself  was 
a  registrar.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  so  surprised  that  he  could  scarcely 
continue  his  argument.  There  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  fees  which 
were  at  present  collected  by  the  various 
ecclesiastical  officers ;  but  a  very  mode- 
rate computation  made  them  amount  al- 
together to  £46,000.  Of  these  marriage 
licences  produced  about  £18,000  ;  gene- 
ral fees  to  Bishops'  officers,  £21,000; 
and,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  the  fees 
paid  to  archdeacons  and  their  officers. 
£7,000.  That  he  believed  to  be  the 
lowest  and  most  moderate  calculation. 
Looking  carefully  into  the  matter,  it  woidd 
appear  that  by  giving  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  assigning  fair 
salaries  to  the  several  officers  employed, 
a  saving  of  about  £10,000  a-year  might 
be  effected.  It  might  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  system  which  this 
Bill  would  establish  was  brought  into 
working  order,  there  might  be  brought 
about  a  diminution  in  the  fees  now  paid 
by  the  clergy  and  others.  Some  of  the 
fees  were  unpalatable  in  themselves,  and 
others  were  unpalatable  by  reason  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  collected. 
Visitation  fees — which  he  thought  were 
not  immoderate  in  amount — were  ex- 
tremely irritating  for  the  second  of  those 
reasons.  But  in  some  cases  almost  as 
heavy  a  fee  had  to  be  paid  on  giving  up 
an  office  as  on  being  appointed.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  such  a  fee  was  un- 
palatable. It  was  now  proposed  that  all 
ecclesiastical  fees  should  be  paid  over  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  but  to 
provide  against  any  encroachment  on  the 
Common  Fund  of  that  Commission,  it 
would  be  enacted  that  in  respect  of  those 
fees,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
should  not  pay  out  more  than  they 
received.  There  was  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  in  the  provision  for  the 
Sayment  of  £200  to  be  paid  to  arch- 
eacons ;  but  they  were  entitled  to  this 
sum  under  an  existing  Act  of  Parliament, 
though  they  had  not  yet  received  it  in 
full.  To  sum  up,  offices  were  to  be  united ; 
the  number  of  officers  was  to  be  dimi- 
nished ;  leg^l  qualifications  were  to  be  in- 
sisted on  before  any  person  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  office ;  the  officers  were  to  dis- 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 


charge  their  duties  in  person ;  hereafter 
all  ecclesiastical  fees,  tiie  subject  of  the 
Bill,  were  to  be  paid  into  a  General  Fund 
and  distributed  in  the  way  of  salaries. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  civil  machinery 
of  the  Established  Church  should  be  such, 
as  to  command  respect.  It  was  not  de- 
sirable to  try  and  prop  up  a  system  which 
was  tottering  to  its  fall — they  ought  rather 
to  put  their  house  in  order,  and  make 
due  provision  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
duties  which  were  essential  to  the  msdn- 
tenance  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
He  anticipated  that  there  would  be  no 
violent  or  very  manifest  opposition  to  the 
Bill;  but  there  would  be  a  steady,  he 
might  say  stolid  determination  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  that  it  should  share 
the  fate  of  other  attempts  in  the  same 
direction.  The  great  danger  to  the  mea- 
sure lay  in  the  fact  that  sufficient  in- 
terest would  not  be  manifested  in  its 
favour,  and  that  the  views  of  those  who 
feared  that  it  affected  vested  interests 
would  prevail.  This  fear  was  not  well 
foundea,  because  the  greatest  care  had 
been  taken  to  preserve  vested  interests. 
The  majority  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers 
now  living  were  valuable  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  to  them  the  country  was 
greatly  indebted  for  the  zealous  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  thev  had  no 
reason  to  fear  any  injustice  from  the 
right  rev.  Bench.  He  would  earnestly 
commend  the  Bill  to  the  consideration  of 
their  Lordships,  and  trusted  that  they 
would  now  give  it  the  second  reading. 

Moved  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
2\''--(The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,) 

The  Eael  of  SHAFTESBUEY  con- 
sidered the  Bill  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  the  thanks  of  their  Lordships  were 
due  to  the  most  rev.  Prelate  for  its  in- 
troduction. The  measure  would  abolish 
many  sinecure  offices,  and  consolidate 
many  more.  But  it  would  be  necessary 
to  amend  the  Bill  in  Committee.  As  to 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with, 
fees,  he  did  not  know  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  would  agree  to  the  payment 
of  fees  by  stamps;  but  he,  for  one, 
thought  that  would  be  an  improvement. 
Great  changes  had  of  late  years  been 
effected  by  legislation  in  our  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Chancellor  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
dioceses  should  be  barristers  of  good 
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standing,  and  that  the  registrars  should 
do  their  duty  in  person,  and  not  by 
deputy.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  had 
calculated  the  fees  at  only  £46,000  a- 
year ;  but  he  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
.thought  the  amount  would  be  much 
larger — he  thought  it  would  be  found 
they  would  realize  £71,000 — that  was 
the  amount  at  which  it  was  estimated  in 
1871.  He  objected  strongly  to  the  42nd 
clause  as  containing  a  principle  which 
he  felt  sure  their  Lordships  would  never 
approve.    That  clause  was  as  follows : — 

'*  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  thifl 
Act  no  churchwarden  shall  be  admitted  to  office 
unless  he  produce  a  certificate  of  his  appoint- 
ment, signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  vestiy  at 
which  such  churchwarden  was  appointed.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  made  on  a  printed  form, 
bearing  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  five  shillings, 
suppli^  bv  the  registrar  of  the  diocese  at  tne 
expense  of  the  churchwarden.  Such  church- 
warden shall  be  entitled  to  be  repaid  the  cost  of 
such  stamp  from  any  funds  applicable  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  parish  church  of 
the  parish  of  which  he  is  churcliwarden,  or  to 
the  expenses  of  conducting  Divine  service  in 
such  church.  Where  more  than  one  church- 
-warden  is  appointed  at  any  vestry  the  certifi- 
cates of  such  appointment  may  be  made  on  one 
form  without  any  additional  stamp.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
exempt  any  churchwarden  from  any  duty  which 
may  now  be  imposed  upon  him  to  attend  visita- 
tions and  to  be  admitted  to  office  and  to  make 
presentments  and  answers  to  articles  of  inquiry 
thereat ;  but  no  fee  shall  be  paid  at  such  visita- 
tion by  any  churchwarden.  The  expression 
'  churcn warden '  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  '  sidesman.'  " 

He  thought  that  subjecting  the  church- 
wardens by  Act  of  Parliament  to  a  fee 
of  5*.  was  in  itself  objectionable;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  objectionable 
than  giving  churchwardens  the  power 
of  repaying  themselves  out  of  funds  ap- 
plicable to  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  parish  church,  or  to  the  expenses 
of  conducting  Divine  service.  Such  a 
power  would  dry  up  all  voluntary  sources 
of  supply.  In  his  opinion,  now  that  the 
Diocesan  Courts  were  practically  abo- 
lished, the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fees  oueht  to  be  thoroughly  revised,  and 
not  dealt  with  in  the  piecemeal  manner 
proposed  by  this  BiU.  They  pressed 
with  great  heaviness  on  the  parochial 
dei^gy*  Aiid,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, he  thought  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  ought  to  be  aboushed  alto- 
gether. 

The  Abohbishop  of  YOEK  pointed 
oat  that  the  Diocesan  Courts  ware  by 
no  means  practically  abolished — on  the 


contrary,  their  efficiency,  he  hoped, 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  recent 
legislation.  It  was  true  that  one  class 
of  cases  were  taken  from  those  Courts, 
but  two  large  and  important  classes  were 
left  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  aggi*egate  value  of  the 
fees  as  estimated  by  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late and  by  the  noble  Earl,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  estimate  of 
£46,000  excluded  the  fees  of  the  Arch- 
deacons, £8,600,  and  those  of  the  Sur- 
rogates, £6,800,  which  would  bring  the 
gross  total  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
up  to  £56,000.  In  many  departments 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  in  the  fees  to  be  paid. 

The  Eael  of  PC  WIS  objected  to  the 
measure  as  one  which  had  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  several 
Dioceses,  by  sweeping  away  aU  i^e  fees 
into  one  fund,  to  be  administered  in  an 
almost  irresponsible  manner.  The  Bill 
was  really  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Bill  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  new 
Ecclesiastical  Judge  imder  the  Public 
Worship  Begulation  Act.  The  question 
W£W,  whether  this  money  could  not  be 
raised  without  this  Bill,  which  would 
disturb  all  the  present  arrangements  for 
collecting  and  paying  ecclesiastical  fees 
throughout  the  country.  He  thought 
the  payment  by  stamps  would  only 
augment  the  confusion. 

Visooxnrr  HALIFAX  also  objected  to 
the  42nd  clause.  At  present,  in  the  case 
of  many  parishes  the  fees  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Churchwardens  was  not  paid. 
The  Churchwardens  had  no  legal  right 
to  recover  the  amount  from  a  voluntary 
church  rate.  In  other  churches,  the 
funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
services  were  derived  from  the  oflFertory  ; 
but  if  people  found  that  their  ofi'erings 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
these  fees  to  a  general  fund  the  offerings 
would  probably  be  much  reduced. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  offer  any  objection  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Powis)  had 
stigmatized  the  Bill  as  a  measure  in- 
tended to  provide  the  salary  for  the 
Judge  under  the  Public  Worship  Begu- 
lation Act ;  but,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  fact,  there  had  been  several  Bills 
with  similar  objects  brought  into  their 
Lordships'  House  before  the  Public 
Worship  Begulation  Act  was  even  pro- 
posed.   He  would  not  go  into  the  qucs- 
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tion  whether  or  not  the  Bill  went  far 
enough  as  to  the  reduction  of  fees,  but 
the  measure  comprised  a  great  many 
details  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation 
of  various  offices  which  would  require 
very  careful  consideration.  The  collec- 
tion of  fees  by  means  of  stamps  was 
proposed  in  some  of  the  formef  Bills; 
but  it  was  held  to  be  very  questionable 
whether  they  could  be  conveniently  and 
satisfactorily  collected  in  that  way.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  complicated  nature  of 
many  of  the  details  he  would  suggest  to 
the  most  rev.  Prelates  that  their  Bill 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  progress- 
ing if  it  were  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee than  if  it  were  dealt  with  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  If 
that  course  were  adopted,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  render  the  most  rev. 
Prelates  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 

Lord  DYNEVOE  thought  the  Bill 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  regulation 
of  fees,  for  there  were  many  ecclesias- 
tical fees  which  the  Bill  did  not  touch. 
He  also  objected  strongly  to  the  42nd 
clause ;  and  thought  that,  as  the  office 
of  churchwardens  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  and  had  no  emolument  whatever 
attached  to  it,  no  new  burden  should  be 
put  upon  them. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTEEBUEY 
said,  he  would  adopt  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. He  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
measure  did  not  propose  to  lay  any  fresh 
burden  upon  churchwardens.  Those 
officers  were  at  present  called  upon  to 
pay  fees  varying  from  18«.  downwards, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  fees 
to  an  uniform  5«.  all  over  the  country. 
With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Powis)  on  the 
subject  of  the  transfer  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  of  official  buildings 
belonging  to  registries,  those  buildings 
in  which  the  work  of  the  registry  was 
conducted  were  expressly  excepted  from 
the  Bill,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission- 
ers. All  the  suggestions  that  had  been 
made  would  receive  the  most  careful 
attention  when  the  measure  was  before 
the  Select  Committee. 
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Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


And,  on  March  7,  the  Lords  following  were 
named  of  the  Committee : — 

L.  Ahp.  Canterbury.    V.  Halifax. 

Ld.  Chancellor.  V.  Cardwell. 

M.  Salisbury.  L.  Bp.  Gloucester  and 

Ld.  Steward.  Bristol. 

E.  Shaftesbury.  L.  Bp.  Ely. 

E.  Stanhope.  L.  Strafiford. 

E.  Powis.  L.  Hatherley. 

E.  Nelson.  L.  Winmarleigh. 


APPEALS— STANDING   ORDER. 
BESOLUTION. 

LoED  EEDESDALE  said,  that  his 
object  in  proposing  the  Itesolution  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice,  of  a  new 
Standing  Order  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  Law  Lords  sitting  to  hear  ap- 
peals in  their  Lordships'  House  was 
this — that  the  Bill  relating  to  the  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  House,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  con- 
tained a  similar  provision  fixing  the 
minimum  number  of  Law  Lords  who 
were  to  sit  and  determine  appeals. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  House,  which  had  ample 
power  to  do  so,  should  of  its  own  act  do 
that  which  the  statutable  enactment 
would  require  to  be  done.  He  humbly 
conceived  that  whatever  was  required 
to  be  done  could  be  done  by  their  Lord- 
ships themselves  without  any  legislation, 
and  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
Eesolution.  The  object  of  the  provision 
was  to  meet  the  evil  that  had  been  dwelt 
upon  very  much,  of  a  single  Law  Lord 
sitting  with  two  lay  Peers  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals.  The  Standing  Order 
which  he  proposed  would  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  practice  of  the  House.  It 
would  only  provide  that  three  noble 
Lords,  quedified  by  their  previous  pro- 
fessional training,  should  sit  on  the 
hearing  of  appecds,  and  would  not  pre- 
clude any  other  noble  Lords  from  attend- 
ing at  such  hearings. 

Moved  to  resolve.  That  no  Appeal  or  Cause 
in  Error  shall  be  heard  and  determined  unless 
there  be  present  at  such  hearing  and  determina- 
tion not  less  than  three  Lords  holding,  or  who 
have  held,  some  of  the  following  high  judicial 
offices ;  that  is  to  say,  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  Judge 
of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity 
in  England,  or  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
Justice  or  Court  of  Appeal  in  England,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  or  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  in  Ireland. — 
{The  Lord  Red^sdak,) 
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Ordered,  That  the  said  Hesolution  be  declared 
a  Standing  Order,  and  that  it  be  entered  on  the 
Roll  of  Standing  Orders  of  this  House. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  he  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be,  that  if  only  two  Law  Lords  and 
a  third  Peer  were  present  ready  to 
make  up  a  quorum,  parties,  and  attor- 
nies  and  counsel,  even  if  anxious  to 
proceed,  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  some  Judge  of  Appeal 
whose  qualifications  were  not  yet  finally 
settled. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  raise  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  Resolution  of  his  noble 
Friend.  On  the  contrary,  the  state  of 
things  which  his  noble  Friend  proposed 
to  bring  about  by  his  Resolution  was 
analogous  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced under  the  Bill  which  had  been 
lately  introduced  to  their  Lordships' 
notice.  There  was  at  present  no  danger 
of  their  not  having  tlie  assistance  of  the 
requisite  number  of  Judges,  as  so  many 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  were 
able  and  willing  to  give  their  attendance 
for  disposing  of  the  legal  Business  of 
the  House ;  out  he  agreed  that  it  was 
advisable  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  attendance  of  not  less  than  three 
official  personages  on  the  hearing  of 
appeals. 

Lord  HATHERLEY  said,  he  would 
not  oppose  the  Resolution,  but  wished 
to  point  out  that  the  wording  of  the 
Resolution  was  too  narrow,  as  it  would 
exclude  a  Judge  of  the  eminence  of  the 
late  Lord  Kingsdown. 

K\RL  GRANVILLE  was  afraid  that 
such  constant  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  appellate  tribunal  would  by  no 
means  add  to  its  dignity. 

On  Question?  resolved  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 

Orderedy  That  the  said  Resolution  be 
declared  a  Standing  Order,  and  that  it 
be  entered  on  the  Roll  of  Standing 
Orders  of  this  House. 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Seven 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half- 

paat  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday y  2nd  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— New  Membbrs  Sworn  — Wil. 
liam  Beckett  Denison,  esquire, /or  East  Bet- 
ford  ;  James  Clifton  Brown,  esquire,  for 
Horsham. 

ScppLY — cotmdered  in  Committer — Aemt  Esti- 
mates— Conmiittee — r.p. 

Resolution  in  Committee — Merchant  Shipping 
[Salaries,  &c.] 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Beading  — 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  *  [94]  ;  Protection  to 
Growing  Crops  (Scotland^  *  [95]. 

Second  Reading — Council  oi  India  (Professional 
Appointments)  *  [69]. 

Committee  —  Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000)  * 
[89]— R.P. ;  ConsoUdated  Fund  (£4,080,000)  • 

— R.P. 

Committee — Report — Sea  Insurances  (Stamping 
of  PoHcies)  •  [26-93J. 

Third  Reading — Marriages  (Saint  James,  Bux- 
ton) *  [79],  and  passed, 

CHURCHYARDS— OWSTON  CHUCH- 
YARD.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WATEIN  WILLIAMS  (for  Mr. 
Waddy)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether  it 
is  true  that  the  Vicar  of  Owston  had 
caused  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard 
to  be  taken  up  and  turned  round,  and 
placed  close  to  another  tombstone  so  as 
to  conceal  the  inscription  upon  it,  solely 
because  the  said  inscription  contained 
the  following  words:  **A  consistent 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  up- 
wards of  60  years  ?  " 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
vicar,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  tomb- 
stone in  question  was  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  nearly  50  years  ago 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  facing  the  east- 
ward. The  vicar  went  on  to  say  that  no 
member  of  the  family  was  now  living  in 
the  parish,  and  10  years  ago  the  same 
grave  was  used  for  the  interment  of  a 
person  belonging  to  another  family  whose 
relatives  placed  another  stone  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  which  partially  obscured 
the  first.  He  thought  tnat  this  was  a  great 
pity ;  but  if  the  facts  had  been  as  they 
were  stated  on  the  Question  he  should 
have  thought  it  a  most  improper  pro- 
ceeding. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    OF   INDIA— REGUlJl- 
TIONS.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  asked  the 
Under    Secretary  of   State    for  India, 
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Whether  any  new  regulation  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  or  has  been  submitted  by  him  to 
the  Government  of  India,  regarding  the 
selection  and  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India;  and,  if  so., 
whether  they  wiU  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  :  A  very 
voluminous  correspondence  has  passed 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  the 
Government  of  India  upon  the  present 
mode  of  selecting  and  educating  candi- 
dates for  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  The 
Secretary  of  State  does  propose  certain 
alterations  in  the  present  system ;  but 
these  alterations  do  not  apply  to  the 
method  of  selection,  but  to  the  subse- 
quent training  of  the  selected  candidates. 
The  whole  of  these  Papers  are  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  will  shortly  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament. 

METROPOLIS— l^MPLE  BAR. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWAEDS  asked  thb  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  purposes  takine  any  steps 
with  reference  to  the  removal  of  Temple 
Bar,  which  is  now  in  so  dangerous  a 
condition  as  to  necessitate  carriages 
passing  through  it  at  a  foot  pace,  and 
causes  risk  as  well  as  obstruction  to  the 
traffic  in  that  crowded  thoroughfare  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  placed  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the 
subject,  and  he  found  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  in  the  City  of  London 
with  the  Office  of  Works  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Temple  Bar.  He  was 
told  that  in  the  meantime  there  was  no 
danger  to  anyone  passing  through,  and 
he  hoped  that  before  long  a  final  con- 
clusion would  be  come  to  on  the  matter. 

KAVY— COLLISION  OF  THE  "ALBERTA" 
AND    THE    "MISTLETOE." 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  has 
instituted  any  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  collision  between  the 
'*  Alberta"  and  the  **  Mistletoe ;  "  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  will  state  the  result  of 
such  inquiry  to  the  House  ? 

J/r.  Lyon  Play/air 


Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  any 
inquiry  was  made  by  the  Admiralty  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  yacht 
**  Mistletoe'*  was  run  down  in  August 
last ;  and,  if  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  any  Beport  or  Correspond- 
ence on  the  subject ;  and,  whether  any 
payment  has  been  made  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Admiralty  to  anyone  as  solatium, 
or  for  expenses  incurred  through  the 
disaster;  and,  if  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  particulars  of 
any  such  payments,  and  any  Correspond- 
ence relating  thereto  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  pro- 
posed to  lay  Papers  relating  to  the  col- 
lision between  the  Alberta  and  the 
Mistletoe  upon  the  Table,  which  would 
give  the  information  required. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT- 
PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  If  he  can  now 
state  to  the  House,  the  number  of  Public 
Elementary  Schools  (Church,  British, 
Boman  Catholic,  and  Board,  respec- 
tively) in  England  and  Wales  on  the 
31st  August  1874  and  1875,  respec- 
tively ;  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
register,  and  the  number  of  children  in 
average  attendance  at  such  Schools  at 
the  above  dates ;  the  amount  of  volun- 
tary contributions  for  maintenance  of 
such  Schools  in  each  of  the  above  years  ; 
and,  the  number  of  civil  parishes  (ex- 
clusive of  London  and  Municipal  Bo- 
roughs) under  School  Boards,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  not  under  School 
Boards,  on  the  1st  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year  ? 

Viscount  SANDON:  If  I  were  to 
answer  all  the  details  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question  refers,  I  should  occupy 
an  inordinate  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  with  a  mass  of  figures  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  he  wishes  to 
know,  and  only  to  give  now  the  leadings 
figures.  The  total  number  of  voluntary- 
public  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  in  August,  1874,  was  11,341 ; 
and  in  August,  1875,  12,081.  The  num- 
ber of  board  schools  at  the  same  date  iu 
1874  was  826;  in  1875,  1,136.  The 
number  of  scholars  on  the  register  in 
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voluntary  public  elementary  schools  in 
1874  was  2,276,576;  in  1875,  the  num- 
ber was  2,392,333.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  in  the 
same  schools  was,  in  1874,  1,540,466; 
in  1875,  1,609,895.  The  number  of 
scholars  on  the  register  of  board  schools 
in  1874  was  221,026;  in  1875,  351,967. 
The  number  in  average  attendance  at 
the  same  schools  was,  in  1874,  138,293 ; 
in  1875,  227,285.  The  amount  of  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  voluntary 
public  elementary  schools  was,  for  1874, 
£602,836;  for  1875,  £675,565.  The 
number  of  civil  parishes,  exclusive  of 
London  and  municipal  boroughs,  under 
school  boards,  was,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1876,  2,005 ;  the  number  of 
civil  parishes  without  school  boards  was, 
at  the  same  date,  12,077. 

REGISTRATION  OF   ELECTORS— PARO- 
CHIAL RELIEF.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EICHARD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  considerable 
dissatisfaction  exists  among  the  working 
men  of  Merthyr  and  the  mining  districts 
of  South  Wales  owing  to  the  omission 
from  the  Parliamentary  Register,  and 
thereby  the  practical  disfranchisement, 
of  several  hundreds  of  their  number  who 
earned  the  money  they  received  from 
the  parish,  during  the  lock-out  last 
year,  by  breaking  stones ;  and,  whether 
money  received  in  payment  for  work 
done  is  to  be  regarded  as  "parochial 
relief  or  other  alms,"  in  the  sense  which 
disqualifies  the  recipient  from  being  a 
voter? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  no  complaint  had  been  made 
from  working  men  of  Merthyr  and  South 
Wales  that  they  had  been  disfranchised 
because  they  had  received  parochial 
relief.  The  law  with  regard  to  the 
matter  wm  laid  down  in  2  &  3  Will,  IV. 
e.  45,  sections  85  and  36,  and  declared 
that  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  should 
disqualify,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  persons  receiving  it.  That  enact- 
ment was  extended  to  counties  by 
31  Vict,  c.  102,  and  it  was  a  question 
for  the  revising  barrister  whether  parti- 
cular persons  came  under  the  disqualifi- 
cation, and  his  decision  was  subject  to 
an  appeal.  He  understood  that  in  the 
present  case  no  appeal  had  been  made 
against  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 1 


rister,  and  he  need  hardly  add  that  the 
Home  Secretary  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter. 


ARMY— THE  RESERVE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther any  and  what  effect  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Recruiting  Regulations,  and,  if  not, 
whether  it  is  intended  to  give  effect  to 
the  same : 

*^  Within  such  limits  as  may  from  time  to 
time  he  prescrihed,  soldiers  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  commanding  officers,  and 
with  their  own  free  assent,  after  three  years* 
Army  service,  pass  to  the  Reserve,  and  complete 
in  that  force  the  unexpired  portion  of  their 
engagement." 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  soldiers  in  the  United  King- 
dom had  already  been  allowed  so  to 
retire,  but  no  application  had  been  re- 
ceived from  those  on  foreign  service. 


METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK— STATE 
OF  ROTTEN  ROW.— QUESTION. 

Me.  pease  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
riding  ground  in  Rotten  Row  is  much 
out  of  repair,  and  in  some  places  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  what  instructions  are  given 
to  the  park  keepers  and  police  as  to  loose 
dogs,  which  jeopardise  the  safety  of 
those  riding  on  horseback  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  My  atten- 
tion had  been  called  some  weeks  ago  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Rotten  Row. 
The  orginal  mischief  arose  from  very 
hard  frosts  with  heavy  falls  of  snow  and 
rapid  thaws.  As  soon  as  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  state  of  things,  orders  were 
given,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  the 
whole  of  the  staff  connected  with  Hyde 
Park  has  been  employed  in  trying  to 
remedy  the  evil,  i  hope  that  when  a 
little  dry  weather  sets  in,  Rotten  Row 
may  be  again  found  to  be  what  it  ought 
always  to  be.  With  respect  to  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  Question,  the  hon. 
Member  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  the 
custody  of  Hyde  Park  is  intrusted,  not 
to  the  gate-keepers,  but  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  and  there  is  a  clause  in 
the  Parks  Regulation  Act  which  enables 
them  to  stop  loose  dogs  or  loose  riders, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  hotheaded  persons 
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who,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasure, 
are  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
general  public. 

NAVY—H.M.S.  "  DEVASTATION." 

QUESTION. 

Captain  NOLAN  (for  Mr.  A.  Moorb) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  the  Admiralty  have  received 
any  Beport  on  the  behaviour  and  sea- 
going qualities  of  H.M.S.  "Devasta- 
tion" since  last  leaving  this  country; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  lay  such  Be- 
port upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  a  Report 
with  reference  to  the  subject  had  been 
received  and  would  be  laid  upon  the 
Table. 

POST  OFFICE— THE  TEI^GRAPH 
SERVIOE.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners embodied  in  the  recent  Order 
in  Council  will  apply  to  the  provincial 
telegraph  staff? 

The  CH  ANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  the  Order  in 
Council  would  apply  to  that  portion  of 
the  staff  which  was  strictly  clerical. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL— SIR  DANIEL 
LANGE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  monk,  who  hadffiven  Notice  of 
his  intention  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether 
Sir  Daniel  Lange  has  been  dismissed 
by  his  CO- directors  from  the  office  of 
director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
remarked  that  his  Question  had  to  some 
extent  been  answered  in  The  Times  of 
that  morning,  and  he  desired  now  to 
put  it  in  a  different  form  —  namely, 
Whether  Sir  Daniel  Lange  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  directors  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  from  the  position  of 
representative  of  the  Company  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  dismissal  ? 

Mr.  BOUBKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
no  Notice  had  been  given  of  the  Ques- 
tion in  its  amended  form,  but  that  the 
answer  to  it  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
letter  in  The  Times  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  referred.  The  information 
contained  in  that  letter  was  on  the 
highest  authority — namely,  that  of  M. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox 


de  Lesseps — and  the  cause  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Sir  Daniel  Lange  from  the 
position  he  held  in  the  Company  was 
clearly  stated.  The  Government  had  no 
information  on  the  subject  further  than 
that  published  in  The  TimeSy  and  he 
coidd  only  refer  the  hon.  Member  to  the 
letter  in  question.  He  might  add  that 
from  M.  de  Lesseps'  statement  in  Hie 
Times  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Sir 
Daniel  Lange  had  never  been  a  director, 
but  had  been  merely  a  salaried  officer  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company. 


MERCANTILE  MARINE— BLACKWOOD'S 
"  NIGHT  HELM  INDICATOR." 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If,  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea. 
and  consequent  loss  of  life,  he  will 
sanction  a  trial  on  Her  Majesty's  ships 
of  Sir  F.  Blackwood's  **  Night  Helm 
Indicator  ?  " 

Mb.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  an  indica- 
tor of  the  same  kind  had  already  been 
tried;  and  he  did  not  know  what  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  if  the  question 
were  brought  forward  again.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  give  the  matter  much 
consideration,  which,  however,  he  would 
do  before  he  came  to  a  final  decision  on 
the  subject. 

OWNERS    OF    LAND    (IRELAND)— 
IRISH  "DOMESDAY"  BOOK. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  delay  in  the  Parliamentary  pub- 
lication of  the  Betums  of  the  Owners 
of  Land  in  Ireland,  similar  to  those 
which  nearly  a  fortnight  since  were 
published  respecting  the  Owners  of  Land 
in  England  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
am  informed  that  the  reasons  for  the 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Irish 
Domesday  Book  are  —  first,  that  the 
official  instructions  for  the  work  were 
not  issued  to  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board  until  January,  1873,  some  months 
later  than  in  England ;  secondly,  that 
the  local  work  fell  on  the  clerks  of  the 
unions,  who  could  only  devote  their 
leisure  time  to  it,  and,  as  the  unions  are 
very  large,  this  caused  much  delay.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  has  now 
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gone  through,  the  PreBs,  and  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  presentation  about 
Easter. 

Mb.  JOHN  BEIGHT  said,  that  there 
was  a  Hetum  which  was  furnished  to 
the  Government  before  the  Land  Act 
was  brought  in,  which  gave  an  admi- 
rable account  so  far  as  he  was  a  judge ; 
and  he  should  think  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment laid  that  Eeturn  upon  the  Table 
it  would  be  very  satisractory  to  the 
public. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HIOKB- BEACH 
said,  he  was  afraid  that  the  Betum 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  it 
would  not  be  correct  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  Betum  for  Ireland  would  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  precisely  the  same  as 
that  for  England. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ARMY  RECRUITINO.— RESOLUTION. 

Captain  NOLAN,  in  rising  to  move 
— **  That  the  inducements  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  ought  to  be  in- 
creased," said,  that  in  the  absence  of 
full  information  as  to  the  increased  in- 
ducements to  enter  the  Army,  of  which 
they  had  heard,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  with  his  Motion.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  done  his  best  to  make  an  advan- 
tageous change  in  the  condition  of  non- 
commissionedofficers ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  was  not  the  only  person  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  so  the  hopes  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  as  to  additional  pay 
had  not  been  realized.  With  regard  to 
the  class  of  recruits  now  entering  the 
Army,  militery  officers  as  a  rule  spoke 
of  them  as  being  up  to  the  mark,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  speak- 
ing from  personal  inspection  of  the  men 
at  the  recruiting  depot,  had  charac- 
terized them  as  highly  satisfactory.  He 
(Captain  Nolan)  haa  lately  been  in  a 
very  favourable  position  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  his  impression 
was  that  in  three  or  four  years  the  recruits 
they  were  now  obtaining  would  make  very 
fair  soldiers  indeed.  A  great  many  of  the 
men  went  close  to  the  figure,  and  had  to 
be  passed  by  special  authority.  But  the 
point  that  struoc  him  most  was  the  almost 


I 


total  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  true 
character  of  the  men,  it  being  token 
upon  their  own  statement.     Often  it  was 
difficult  to  judge  whether  the  materials 
were  good  or  bad,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence which  was  presented  between  a  man 
in  uniform  and  a  man  in  civilian's  dress. 
It  was  far  better  to  depend  upon  statis- 
tics than  on  individual  impressions,  and 
private  Members  were  in  a  disadvantege 
in  that  respect,  because  those  supplied  to 
the  House  were  a  year  behind,  whUst 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  them 
made  up  to  the  time  when  he  spoke.     He 
found  from  the  Eetums  for  1874-5,  that 
there  were  93,114  men  serving  that  year 
in  the  British  Islands.    Of  that  number 
1,853  were  in  prison ;   5,582  deserted, 
and  as  if  the  men  did  not  return  within 
three  weeks  their  names  were  struck  off 
the  strength  of  the  Army  and  were  not 
ut  on  again  until  their  return,  therefore, 
e  put  them  down  as  400.     There  were 
14,000  courte  martial  in  and  out  of  the 
British  Islands,  and  of  that  number  he 
put  down  300  as  absent  on  trial  and  not 
in  prison.   There  were  1 5, 868  men  under 
the  age  of  20;  and  of  the   1,648  men 
discharged  for  bad  character,  he  put 
down  1,200  in  these  Islands.      These 
figures  showed  the  strength  of  the  Army 
to  be  19,621,  which  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.     In  Eussia  no  man  was 
taken  into  the  ranks  under  21,  and  in 
Germany  under  20,  knowing  how  useless 
it  was  to  take  men  as  efficient  at  1 7  or 
18  years  of  age,  and  when  it  was  tried 
by  the  First  Napoleon,  in  1813,  after  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic,  the  young  troops  broke 
down.      Last  year  General    Symonds, 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  had 
brought  the  pecuniary  view  of  this  sub- 
ject before  the  members  of  the  United 
Service  Institution.     That  gallant  officer 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  recruit 
should  be  received  into  the  Army  at  a 
lower  age  than  20  years,  and  he  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  his  training  to  the 
country  when  he  was  enlisted  at  a  lower 
age  than  that.    If  a  lad  of  17  enlisted 
in  the  Cavalry  he  did  not  become  of 
use  as  an  efficient  soldier  for  three  years, 
and  cost  the  country  £318.     If  he  was 
1 8  years  of  age  he  would  cost  the  country 
£236 ;  whereas  had  he  been  enlisted  when 
iust  close  upon  20  years  of  age  he  would 
have  cost  only  £62  for  his  training,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  £174, 
which  was  equivalent  to  1«.  lOrf.  per  day, 
spread  over  the  remaining  years  of  the 
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man's  service.  If  a  lad  of  17  years  of 
age  enlisted  in  the  Infantry  his  training 
cost  £132  more  than  it  would  have  cost 
if  his  enlistment  were  delayed  until  he 
came  within  eight  or  nine  months  of 
being  20  years  of  age.  Spreading  that 
over  the  three  years  which  remained  of 
his  years  of  service,  it  amounted  to  3s.  Id. 
a-day  more  than  his  pay ;  and  taking  the 
annual  average  of  lads  enlisted  under 
20  years  at  10,000  (in  1873  it  was  15,868), 
it  appeared  the  country  might  be  saved 
£1,000,000  by  giving  up  the  practice  of 
enlisting  those  who  were  under  20  years 
of  age.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  no  doubt  say,  that  because  20,000 
had  enlisted  during  the  last  year  that 
the  soldier  was  satisfied  with  his  position. 
The  statistics  for  the  five  years  pre- 
vious to  1873  showed  that  6,110  left  on 
completing  their  first  period  of  service ; 
12,000  men  purchased  their  discharge ; 
5,703  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Army 
before  their  period  of  service  had  ex- 
pired; 8,000  were  discharged  as  bad 
characters,  and  17,594  deserted,  which 
showed  that  the  men  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  But  then  how,  it 
might  be  asked,  was  it  that  men  were 
found  to  enlist  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  terms  which  they  obtained  ? 
Seventy  or  80  years  ago  our  system  of 
recruiting  was  conducted  in  a  way  totally 
different  from  that  which  now  prevailed, 
and  the  recruiting  sergeants  used  to  de- 
pend very  much  on  treating  men  at  the 
public-house;  but  within  the  last  12  or 
14  years  all  that  sort  of  thing  had  been 
given  up,  and  it  was  no  longer  sought 
to  enlist  men  by  placing  them  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  Our  hopes  now  of 
securing  the  services  of  grown  men  as 
recruits — for  it  was  not,  he  thought,  a 
wise  course  to  adopt  to  enlist  mere  lads 
— depended  very  much  on  the  induce- 
ments we  held  out  to  them,  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  were  prepared  to 
compete  with  the  employer  of  labour  in 
the  labour  market.  With  regard  to  pay 
an  Infantry  soldier  received  nominally 
\As.  per  week,  one  half  of  it  being  in 
rations,  &c.  There  was  a  deduction  of 
6i.  for  stoppages,  for  which  the  men  got 
an  equivalent,  which  made  it  actually 
13«.  Qd.'y  but  if  \s.  lOd.f  the  value  of 
his  pension,  was  added,  because  as  he 
only  enlisted  for  six  years,  he  was  not 
likely  to  get  much  benefit  from  his 
pension,  he  would  receive  15«.  4d.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  agricultural  wages  in 

Captain  Nolan 


the  North  of  England  was  £rom  18«.  to 
22s.,  although  in  the  South  it  might  not 
be  more  than  13«.  or  lis.,  it  being  still 
lower,  perhaps,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  man  seeking  higher  wages  woiild 
go,  not  to  the  Soutn  of  England,  but  to 
the  North,  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
find  a  better  market,  and  that,  as  things 
now  stood,  an  unskilled  labourer  would 
have  to  g^ve  up  4s.  6d.  a- week  to  enter 
the  Army.  He  did  not  attach  much, 
consequence  to  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
because  up  to  the  present  time  only  115 
men  who  were  not  Biding  or  Quarter- 
masters had  risen  from  the  ranks,  so 
that  the  ordinary  soldier's  chance  of 
promotion  was  1,000  to  1.  The  only 
position  to  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  private  soldiers  could  hope  to  rise 
was  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer ; 
and  the  man  who  attained  that  rank  was 
rather  below  the  position  of  a  North- 
umberland labourer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  no  wonder  that  we 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  immature 
men  quite  unfit  for  war.  The  only  other 
Army  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  was 
that  of  the  United  States ;  and  there  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulties 
as  we  had  in  this  country.  The  pay  of 
American  soldiers  was,  before  the  civil 
war,  SI 3  a  month,  and  it  was  raised  to 
S16  during  the  civil  war.  After  the  war 
it  was  reduced  for  one  year  to  $13.  In 
that  year  there  was  more  desertions  than 
previously ;  but  in  the  next  year,  when 
the  pay  was  again  raised  to  $16,  the 
number  of  desertions  fell  off  very  con- 
siderably. The  American  soldier  was 
much  better  treated  than  ours  with 
regard  to  rations  and  clothing.  Our 
Infantry  private  got  Is.  a-day,  and  out 
of  that  he  had  to  pay  about  6d.  for  a 
portion  of  his  clothes  and  rations.  In 
this  respect  there  was  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  United  States  and  the 
English  Armies,  leaving  much  room  for 
improvement  on  one  side.  The  question 
of  non-commissioned  officers  was  not 
merely  one  of  supply  and  demand.  A 
recruit  knew  that  about  one-half  of 
the  men  eventually  became  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  pay  given  to  the  sergeants 
would  draw  men  into  the  Service.  With 
regard  to  inducements  to  enter  the  Army, 
he  thought  we  might  spend  our  money 
most  profitably  on  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  aud  beyond  this  he  had  no  theory 
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whatever.  Any  inducement  which  xniglit 
be  offered  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be 
spread  over  the  whole  Army,  and  no  dis- 
tinction not  previously  existing  ought  to 
be  made  between  one  corps  and  another. 
By  getting  men  of  good  character  we 
shomd  do  away  with  a  veiy  g^at  deal 
of  desertion.  If  we  held  out  better  in- 
ducements to  enter  the  Army,  we  should 
be  able  to  pick  and  choose,  which  we 
could  not  do  at  present,  the  result  being 
that  we  now  got  many  men  of  bad 
character.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  in  the  proposals  he  was  about  to 
make,  would  be  able  to  change  sub- 
stantially the  present  state  of  affairs. 
He  begged,  in  conclusion,  to  move  the 
Besolution  which  stood  in  his  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  ol  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**the  inducements  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Army  ought  to  be  increased,*'  —  {Captain 
Nolan,) 

— instead  thereof. 

General  SHUTE  fully  agreed  with 
the  general  terms  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway, 
and  said  that  the  inducements  to  enter 
the  Army  must  be  increased  as  the  short 
service  system  came  into  operation.  He 
could  not  endorse  all  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  although  he 
thought  many  of  them  were  valuable  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  House  must  recol- 
lect that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
lately  had  many  opportunities  of  being 
thoroughly  up  in  this  subject.  It  was  a 
great  advantage  to  have  in  the  House 
Gentlemen  who  either  were  actually 
serving  or  who  had  lately  served  in  the 
Army,  although  some  persons  thought 
that  officers  on  full  pay  ought  not  to  sit 
in  Parliament.  Of  course  officers  on  full 
pay  ought  particularly  to  avoid  questions 
of  discipline ;  and,  indeed,  in  his  opi- 
nion, such  questions  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  altogether  foreign  to  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  country 
ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  present 
War  Minister  for  his  determination  to 
combine  the  strictest  economy  with  effi- 
ciency. It  was  easy  for  irresponsible 
outsiders  to  say  that  they  should  give 
larger  inducements  to  men  to  enter  the 
Army;  but  if  this  were  not  done  with 
diio(reti(m  certain  people  would  say — 


''  Here  are  the  Tories  come  into  power 
again,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  of 
the  Army  Estimates."  Some  very  extra- 
ordinary statements  were    occasionally 
made  to  the  more  imintelligent  portion 
of  their  constituents  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary matters.    The  other  day  an  elo- 
quent Hibernian,   addressing    a   mob, 
asked  them  what  was  the  use  of  all  the 
twaddle  which  had  been  uttered  about 
ironclads,  and  after  referring  to  the  fate 
of  Admiral  Byng,  declared  his  opinion 
that  a  public    execution   in   Trafalgar 
Square  under  the  shadow  of  the  glorious 
Nelson  Column  would  do  more  good  than 
any  number  of  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  rather  thought  the  orator 
considered  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ought  to  be  the  victim.  More  must 
be  spent  upon  the  Army  if  we  wanted  a 
really  efficient  one.    Like  other  employ- 
ers of  labour,  we  must  make  the  service 
better  worth  having.    As  it  was,  one- 
fourth  of  our  regular  soldiers  were  ineffi- 
cient from  youth,  character,  or  crime,  not 
including  men   in   hospital,  who  were 
always  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  a 
youthful  army  than  of  one  matured.  The 
Army  surgeons  might,  he  thought,  do 
more  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  boys 
of  15  passing  themselves  off  as  youths  of 
19 ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  in  all  the 
regiments  which  represented  maturity 
by  the  standard  of  stature — such  as  the 
GKiards,  the  Artillery,   and  the  Heavy 
Cavalry — we  were  short  of  men.  He  con- 
fessed that  when  he  was  Adjutant  he 
preferred  youths  as  recruits  because  they 
were  more  easily  moulded  into  good  sol- 
diers.    But  then,  with  a  system  of  long 
service,  there  was  ample  time  for  this 
work  of  conversion.     He  was  not  now 
going  to  advocate  long  service.    A  Re- 
serve was  positively  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modem  warfare,  and 
they  could  not  have  a  Eeserve  unless 
they  had  short  service,  and  they  could 
not  have  short  service  unless  they  had 
some  means  by  which  they  could  secure 
men  of  better  character  and  of  more  ad- 
vanced age.    The  real  fact  was  that,  to 
use  the  vulgar  proverb,  old  birds  worth 
having  were  not  to  be  caught  by  chaff. 
When  he  last  spoke  he  had  given  eight 
suggestions,  and  regretted  that  they  had 
not  been  reported.     He  knew,  of  course, 
that  Members  could  not  expect  their 
speeches  to  be  fully  reported  except  those 
delivered  from  the  front  benches.    Still, 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  points  of 
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professional  speeches  were  not  appre- 
ciated and  given.  He  did  not,  however, 
blame  the  reporters — perhaps  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  could  see 
the  points  of  professional  speeches,  and 
he  had  therefore  sent  a  copy  of  the  eight 
suggestions  to  which  he  referred  to  a 
local  paper,  in  which  they  had  thus  been 
correctly  reported.  He  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  proposal  made  in  1872  by 
Captain  O'Hea,  who  inspected  the  drill 
of  the  industries  schools  of  London  for 
the  Society  of  Arts — namely,  that  the 
boys  should  be  drafted  at  the  age  of  16, 
when  their  parochial  maintenance  ceased, 
into  local  depots,  there  to  be  trained 
until  they  were  18,  and  then  put  into  the 
Army.  It  was  calculated  that  in  the 
London  district  alone  3,000 recruits  might 
be  obtained  by  acting  on  that  proposal, 
and  they  would  be  soldiers  of  a  better 
stamp  and  more  suitable  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers 
than  the  great  majority  of  men  enlisted 
under  the  present  system.  Admitting 
that  the  inducements  with  regard  to  men 
would  be  expensive,  only  just  let  them 
think  what  was  done  with  regard  to  the 
officers  by  the  late  Government.  They 
had  abolished  Purchase  and  the  whole 
plan  of  retirement ;  the  cost  to  the  coun- 
try would  be  £38,000,000,  and  he  only 
wished  that  half  that  sum  had  been  spent 
on  the  men.  He  was  immensely  glad  to 
see  that  it  was  proposed  to  concentrate 
two  or  three  corps  on  a  strategical  point, 
because  the  mere  collection  of  so  large  a 
force  at  a  given  place  would  be  a  most 
valuable  manoeuvre.  If  150,000  men 
were  concentrated,  say,  at  Bedhill,  and 
bivouacked  there,  even  though  it  were 
for  only  one  night,  put  in  position,  and 
sent  home  next  day,  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  dozens  of  sham  fights.  The 
questions  affecting  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  not  of  mere  Military  and  Naval, 
but  of  great  national  importance.  They 
were  the  only  real  insurance  of  this 
country ;  and  if  they  had  a  great  channel 
misfortune  and  a  great  land  misfortune, 
and  London  and  Woolwich  were  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  they  would  have 
to  pay  four  times  as  much  as  France. 
He  was  sure  that  neither  the  House  nor 
the  country  would  grudge  the  expense 
that  was  undoubtedly  necessary  for  their 
Army  and  Navy,  provided  the  increased 
cost  would  ensure  efficiency. 

Colonel  MUEE   said,  that  the  end 
of  next  year,  when  the  men  who  had 
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joined  the  Army  for  three  years  began 
to  go  out,  the  difficulty  which  they  at 
present  had  to  contend  with  would  be 
trebled.  It  was  curious  to  look  back 
into  the  history  of  the  inducements  which 
had  been  given  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Army.  If  they  recalled  to  mind  the  pay 
which  the  soldier  had  in  the  days  of 
bounty  and  pensions,  they  would  find 
that  whilst  the  demand  in  the  labour 
market  had  been  multiplied,  they  had 
reduced  the  inducements  which  were 
offered  to  men  to  become  soldiers.  They 
had  also  in  a  great  measure  increased 
the  labour  of  the  soldier ;  so  that  they 
had  these  three  conditions — namely,  a 
far  larger  demand  on  the  labour  market, 
decreased  pay  for  the  soldier,  and  in- 
creased work.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  beginning  now  to  be  acknowledged 
and  understood  that  after  all  the  Army 
was  only  a  branch  of  the  labour  market. 
He  should  like  to  ask  how  the  head  of 
any  private  firm  would  be  able  to  get 
men  if,  while  increasing  the  work  re- 
quired of  them,  he  at  the  same  time  de- 
creased tl^eir  pay.  It  was  said — *'0h, 
but  the  condition  of  the  soldier  is  im- 
proved ;  we  give  him  now  facilities  for 
private  theatiicals  and  entertainments 
in  barracks,  education,  and  things  of  that 
kind."  Well,  supposing  an  employer  of 
labour  went  to  his  workmen  and  said — 
'^  I  will  increase  your  work  and  decrease 
your  pay,  but  will  give  you  compulsory 
education  and  some  facilities  for  private 
theatriccds."  Why,  any  employer  of 
labour  who  adopted  such  a  means  of 
trying  to  get  men  would  be  looked  on 
as  a  lunatic,  and  his  firm  would  pro- 
bably soon  come  to  ruin.  The  ques- 
tion was — What  were  they  to  do  ?  It 
was  a  curious  thing  that  even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  difficulties 
they  had  to  contend  with,  the  Press,  and 
many  men  apparently  qualified  to  judge, 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  by 
short  service  they  would  facilitate  re- 
cruiting in  the  face  of  the  increased 
demand  on  the  labour  market,  which 
was  the  inevitable  result.  He  thought 
nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to 
injure  the  Army  than  to  have  shorter 
service,  unless  they  at  the  same  time 
considerably  increased  the  pay,  so  as  to 
get  a  better  class  of  man.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Captain  Nolan), 
who  had  introduced  this  subject  in  a 
very  able  and  comprehensive  speecli, 
had  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  meanji 
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bj  wUch  they  might  the  better  induce 
men  to    enlist  would   be    by  offering 
greater  advantages  to  non-oommissioned 
officers.     In  that  he  (Oolonel  Mure)  cor- 
dially agreed,   and  he  was  glad  that 
the   Secretary  of  State    for  War  had 
taken  the  matter  into  consideration  in 
the  Army  Estimates.     There  was  one 
point  which  he  (Oolonel  Mure)  would 
like  to  press  on  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  he  had  now,  not  only  for  non- 
commissioned officers  but  for  privates, 
offered  increased  pay — for  the  deferred 
pay  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
an  increase — but  he  could  assure  him 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  had 
such  difficulty  in  procuring  men  of  a 
venturous  spirit  as  recruits  was  the  feel- 
ing that  there  was  an  immoral  atmo- 
sphere in  the  Army.    That  was  always 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  subject  to  talk 
about ;  and  when  one  had  been  in  the 
Army  oneself  it  seemed,  to  use  a  popu- 
lar expression,  like  fouling  one's  own 
nest.    But  they  had  the  fact  that  year 
after  year  between  1,600  and  1,700  men 
were  poured  out  of  the  Army  as  bad 
characters ;  and  he  would  like  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  consider  how  far  men  of 
the  right  stamp  were  deterred  from  en- 
tering the  Service  by  the  knowledge  that 
bad  characters  were  indiscriminately  ad- 
mitted. He  knew,  of  course,  that  if  they 
laid  down  a  rule  that  no  man  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  Army  without 
producing  a  certificate  that  he  was  not 
a  felon,  they  would  in  some  sense  di- 
minish the    ntmiber  of  recruits.    But 
then  it  was  clear  they  would  not  have  to 
turn  out  of  the  Army  every  year  1,600 
or   1,700  men  as  bad  characters,   and 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  they  would  be 
none  the  worse  off  in  regard  to  numbers. 
By  enlisting  men  of  bad  character  they 
corrupted  and  destroyed  very  many  other 
Toung  men  of  merely  weak  character. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many 
of  the  1,600  or  1,700  who  were  annually 
discharged  from  the  Army  were    bad 
characters  when  they  originally  joined, 
and  how  many  had  become  bad  through 
entering  the  Army,  and  being  there  con- 
taminated by  vicious  company.    As  a 
general  rule,  the  tendency  of  military 
life    and  discipline  was  to  improve  a 
man's  character,  and  it  waa  satisfactory 
to  know  that  in  a  great  measure  regi- 
mental life  had  the  effect  of  turning 
many  bad,  weak  young  fellows  into  good 
soldiers.    But  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
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great  deal  of  that  social  p^d  was  swept 
away  by  the  evil  practice  of  bringing 
felons  and  other  bad  characters  into  the 
Army  to  contaminate  their  comrades. 
He  thought  it  would  be  worth  whUe  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  refusing  to  accept  a  recruit 
unless  he  produced  a  certificate  from  his 
clergyman  or  the  magistrates  of  his  dis- 
trict to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  a  felon. 
In  addition  to  the  other  plans  which  had 
been  proposed,  he  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  take  this  one  into 
serious  consideration. 

Colonel  LOYD  UNDSAT  said,  that 
the  great  problem  was  how  to  draw  into 
the  ranks  a  better  class  of  men,  and  the 
Minister  for  War  was  proceeding  in  the 
right  direction  by  giving  better  pay  to 
non-commissioned  officers  and  deferred 
pay  to  private  soldiers.     The  great  dis- 
crepancy which  existed  between  the  pay 
in  civil  and  nulitary  service  ought  by 
degrees  to  be  diminished.  He  was  there- 
fore grateful  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  proposing  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
Guards;  they  had  always  had    larger 
pay  than  regiments  of  the  Line,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  expenses 
they  were  bound  to  incur  were  greater. 
He  woidd  be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  see  his  way  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Line,  and 
he  believed  that  many  of  the  reforms 
which  we  all  wished  to  see  introduced 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  getting 
a  better  class  of  men.    Able  as  a  civilian 
Minister  for  War  might  be,  and  tho- 
roughly as  he  might  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  details  of  his  Depart- 
ment, there  was  one  thing  he  could  not 
learn,  and  that  was  how  men  would  be- 
have when  they  were  brought  in  face  of 
the    enemy.    Those  men  who  enlisted 
and  then  deserted  and  robbed  us,  and 
then  enlisted  and  deserted  and  robbed 
us  again,  and  went  on  doing  so,  some- 
times, as  we  had  seen  lately  in  the  police 
reports,  as  many  as  17  times,  in  fo'reign 
service  were  apt  to  leave  their  comrades 
in  the  lurch.    Although  he  had  not  seen 
service  since  the  Crimean  War,  he  was 
not  absent  a  day  during  the  two  years 
in  the  Crimea,  and  he  had  seen  all  the 
great   engagements    and  many  of  the 
actions  in  the  trenches,  and  he  said  de- 
liberately that  because  a  man  wore  a 
red  coat  it  was  no  reason  he  should  be 
a  hero.    Although  a  soldier  might  not 
run  away,  he  could,  if  he  were  so  in* 
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olined,  avail  himself  of  a  great  many 
exouses  to  evade  his  duty  and  keep  him- 
self out  of  danger ;  and  from  his  (Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay's)  experienoe  he  should 
say  that  the  class  of  men  now  coming 
into  the  Army  were  not  the  sort  of  men 
he  should  like  to  rely  on.  It  was  most 
essential  to  get  good,  reliable  men,  and 
that  could  only  be  done  by  offering 
higher  pay  and  greater  advantages  than 
were  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Army.  Now  that  the 
short  service  system  was  coming  into 
operation,  and  men  were  to  be  passed 
rapidly  through  the  ranks,  if  they  were 
not  of  a  higher  class  than  at  present  the 
result  might  be  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
Service  by  distributing  through  the  coun- 
try a  set  of  men  who  were  unworthy  of 
having  worn  the  Queen's  uniform.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  say 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  pay  of 
a  soldier  should  be  assimilated  to  the 
pay  of  a  policeman  or  of  a  porter  at 
a  railway,  and  would  ask  the  House 
to  sanction  that,  he  (Colonel  Loyd  Lind- 
say) thought  it  woiild  do  more  towards 
putting  the  Army  on  a  proper  and  satis- 
factory footing  than  any  changes  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have 
introduced. 

Captain  NOLAN  expressed  a  wish  to 
withdraw  his  Motion.     ["  No  !  "] 

Question,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand'  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  agreed  to. 


AKMY— MILITARY  SCANDAL  AT 
HYTHE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  SANDFOED,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  military  scandal  at 
Hythe,  said,  it  appeared  that  there  pre- 
vailed among  the  officers  there,  as  among 
many  of  our  regiments,  two  practices 
which  he  thought  were  most  disgraceful 
— namely,  that  of  breaking  into  an 
officer's  room,  and  on  some  occasions 
pouring  water  on  him,  which  was  called 
** drawing;"  and  that  of  breaking  into 
an  officer's  room  and  scattering  about 
the  contents,  which  was  called  **  making 
hay."  An  officer  at  Hythe  in  the  course 
of  last  autumn  became  unpopular  with 
his  brother  officers.  They  practised 
'*  drawing  "  upon  him,  which  he  did  not 
report;  but  he  did  report  them  when 
they  practised  **  making  hay  "in  his 
room.    The  consequence  of  his  reporting 
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them  was  that  late  one  evening  upon 
the  public  parade  at  Folkestone  ne  was 
forced  to  enter  into  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter with  them.  Several  other  officers 
stood  round,  kept  a  ring,  and  prevented 
the  astonished  public  from  interfering. 
The  language  used  by  the  officers,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  was  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion  that  he  would  not  venture  to  repeat 
a  single  word  of  it  to  the  House.  This 
affair  was  also  reported  ;  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry was  held,  and  certain  sentenoes 
were  passed.  When  the  country  had  to 
pay  £14,250,000  for  the  Army,  it  was 
only  right  that  they  should  know  the 
state  of  its  discipline ;  but  the  particular 
reason  why  he  called  attention  to  this 
occurrence  was  that  he  wished  to  show 
to  the  House  the  light  in  which  conduct 
of  the  kind  he  had  described  was  viewed 
by  the  authorities,  as  indicated  by  the 
sentences  passed.  What  was  done  to 
the  officers  who  had  broken  into  a 
brother  officer's  room,  and  he  (Mr. 
Sandford)  believed  poured  water  upon 
him  upon  the  first  occasion  ?  They  were 
simply  ordered  to  join  their  regiments. 
Was  that  a  real  punishment  ?  He  had 
always  understood  that,  according  to 
military  discipline,  the  senior  officer 
present  was  held  responsible;  but  on 
this  occasion  that  officer  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  even  reprimanded.  Neither 
had  the  officer  in  command  of  the  depot 
been  reprimanded  for«  allowing  such 
scenes  to  occur  under  his  eye.  When 
the  second  case  occurred,  and  there  was 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  the  delinquents 
were  called  up  for  punishment.  One 
was  dismissed  the  Army,  and  another 
was  "  condemned  to  wear  his  uniform." 
The  latter  sentence  he  would  not  further 
allude  to,  than  by  simply  observing  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  at  the  Horse 
Guards  in  the  wording  of  the  sentence. 
An  officer  concerned  in  the  **  drawing" 
was  only  slightly  reprimanded.  When 
he  found  these  facts,  that  the  senior 
officer  had  not  been  reprimanded,  and 
that  the  officers  implicated  in  these 
transactions  had  only  been  slightly  re- 
primanded, it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
War  authorities  were  almost  condoning 
the  oflPence.  They  had  heard  lately  of 
insubordination  among  the  men ;  but 
how  could  •  they  expect  subordination 
among  the  men  when  there  was  insub- 
ordination among  the  officers?  Some 
persons,  he  knew,  thought  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secreta^  of  State  for 
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War  was  indifferent  on  this  subject; 
but  he  believed  that  his  right  hon. 
Eriend  wished  to  put  down  conduct  such 
as  that  which  had  been  referred  to.  He 
believed  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
also  desired  to  put  it  down.  Who,  then, 
was  it  that  stood  between  their  wishes 
and  the  just  enforcement  of  military  dis- 
cipline ?  It  was  not  his  present  inten- 
tion to  move  for  the  Eeports  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiiy,  because  to  do  so  would 
appear  to  imply  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon 
the  Secretary  for  War  or  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. All  he  now  asked 
was  that  real  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  put  down  the  disgraceful  practices  to 
which  he  had  referred.  He  imderstood 
that  circulars  were  sent  down  to  the 
officers  in  command ;  that  officers  were 
asked  whether  any  practical  joking  was 
indulged  in,  and  that  none  was  reported, 
thou^  such  proceedings  were  heard  of. 
He  did  not  wish  the  sham  circular 
should  be  sent  round;  but  that  the 
officers  commanding  districts,  and  the 
senior  officers,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  occurrences  of  this  kind.  If 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  give  him  a 
satisfactory  assurance  upon  this  subject, 
he  would  only  be  too  happy  to  allow 
this  question  to  be  buried  in  oblivion ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  assurance 
were  not  given,  he  would  on  the  earliest 
opportunity  move  an  Address,  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  take  energetic  steps  to 
repress  such  disorders. 


ARMY— KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 
OBSEBVATIONS. 

Me.  J.  E.  YOEKE  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  re-erection  of 
Knightsbridge  Barracks  on  the  present 
site,  in  reference  to  which  he  had  given 
Notice  to  move — 

**That,  having  regard  to  the  Report  of  the 
Barrack  Ck>xnmi88ioii  of  1863,  which  pronounces 
the  site  of  the  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Kmghtshridge 
to  be  *  especially  objectionable/  and  considering 
that  the  width  of  ground  available  for  their  re- 
erection  on  that  site,  already  insufficient,  will  be 
further  diminished  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet 
by  the  proposed  widening  of  the  Knightsbridge 
Road,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  said 
Barracks  oug^t  not  to  be  rebuilt  on  their  present 
■ite.'* 

He  was  aware  that,  by  the  Forms  of  the 
House,  he  could  not  press  the  Motion  to 
a  division,  and  he  would  content  himself 
by  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  it 


before  the  House  went  into  Committee. 
This  question  had  given  rise  to  much 
misrepresentation  and  prejudice,  and  he 
wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  few 
disclaimers.  He  disclaimed  the  charge  of 
intending,  by  this  Motion,  to  throw  any 
imputation  upon  those  admirable  troops 
who  now  occupied  the  Knightsbridge 
Barracks.  He  had  not  come  down  there 
to  place  himself  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  a  householder  who  had  female  mem- 
bers of  his  establishment  who  might  be 
subjected  to  the  insults  of  brutal  and 
licentious  soldiers.  During  the  time  he 
had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  he  had 
never  to  his  knowledge  seen  a  soldier  of 
the  Life  Guards  either  drunk  or  in  any 
way  misconduct  himself.  He  disclaimed 
being  on  that  occasion  the  organ  of  any 
interested  agitation.  If  there  were  any 
persons  specially  interested  in  the  re- 
moval of  those  barracks  from  their 
present  site  they  were  the  landowners 
whose  property  faced  them.  Those  land- 
owners were,  first,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners;  secondly,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Down  (Lord  A.  E.  Hill 
Trevor) ;  and,  thirdly,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry). 
Neither  of  those  three  had  ever  directiy 
or  indirectiy  taken  any  part  in  the  agita- 
tion on  that  subject.  Tnat  agitation,  no 
doubt,  had  been  promoted  by  those  who 
experienced  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  road  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  those  persons 
whether  the  barracks  remained  on  their 
present  site  or  not,  provided  the  road  was 
widened.  The  Knightsbridge  Barracks 
were  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riots,  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  They  were  constructed 
according  to  the  sanitary  views  of  the 
period ;  they  were  not  intended  to  accom- 
modate women  or  children,  and  they 
stood  at  a  very  inconvenient  angle  to  the 
road.  The  first  official  mention  he  found 
of  them  was  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Barrack 
Commissioners  in  1863,  who  reported 
that  they  were  the  worst  barracks  in  the 
Kingdom,  owing  to  their  defective  con- 
struction and  the  difficulty  of  efi'ecting 
any  improvement  in  them,  and  that  the 
site  was  most  objectionable.  The  men's 
rooms  were  placed  over  the  stables,  the 
smell  of  which  saturated  the  whole  of 
the  barracks,  while  there  was  very  little 
free  circulation  of  air.  He  did  not  wish 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  the 
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illustrious  Duke  at  the  Head  of  the  Army, 
and  if  it  had  been  stated  that  an  atmo- 
sphere impregnated  with  ammoniacal  ex- 
halations was  fit  for  Her  Majesty's  troops 
he  would  not  venture  to  question  that 
statement,  not  having  sufficient  know- 
ledge on  the  subject ;    but  he  would 
commend  its  consideration  to  the  medical 
Press  and  those  who  were  best  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter.     The 
first  move  on  the  subject  originated  with 
the  Chelsea  Vestry  in  1863,  who  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  the  barracks  to 
the  then  Under  Secretary  for  War  (Earl 
De  Grey),  who  stated  that  there  were  no 
barracks  in  the  United  Elingdom  so  bad 
as  Knightsbridge  Barracks  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Household  Troops, 
and  that  it  had  long  been  the  wish  of  the 
Secretary  for  War  to  remove  them  and 
make  proper  improvements.     In   1867 
again  a  deputation  on  the  same  subject, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe),  waited  on  Sir 
John  Pakington  (now  Lord  Hampton), 
who  appeared  to  be  much  agitated  by 
doubts,  and  could  not  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  the  matter;  but  he  said  he 
was  struck  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
that  the  barracks  should  be  removed  to 
Chelsea.    General  Peel  was  the  first  who 
su^g^sted  the  Millbank  site,  which  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment.    There  were  certain  unsavoury 
associations  about  Millbank,  through  its 
connection  with  the  prison,  which  might 
make  gallant  men  not  like  to  occupy 
barracks  there ;  but  if  the  prison  had 
been  removed  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  late  Government  he  believed  the 
proposal  would  have  been  sound,  at  least 
nnancially.    Last  year  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever,   or,    as  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  called  it,   of  scarlatina, 
occurred  at  the  Eiiightsbridge  Barracks, 
causing  great  alarm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  received  a  Petition  to  pre- 
sent from  800  householders  of  all  ranks 
living   in  the  neighbourhood,   praying 
that  something  might  be  done.     The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  then  appeared 
much  disinclined  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter,  saying  that  those  barracks  were 
the  most  favourite  barracks  in  the  King- 
dom, and  that  the  men  were  especially 
fond  of  them.     He  believed,  however, 
that  he  might  now  congratulate  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  having  since  changed 

Mr.  J,  R,  Torke 


his  mind.  The  logio  of  facts  had  proved 
too  much  for  him;  the  barracks  had 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands  by 
their  subsidence,  and  the  gallant  troops 
had  to  yield  to  necessity.  He  had  not 
yet  seen  the  plans  of  the  Government, 
but  supposed  the  House  would  hear 
something  respecting  them  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  He  believed  they  might 
be  fairly  described  as  involving  the 
widening  of  the  road  30  feet,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  barracks  on  ground 
before  reported  by  the  Barrack  Commis- 
sioners to  be  insufficient,  and  which  was 
now  to  be  curtailed  throughout  the  entire 
length  by  no  less  than  30  feet.  He  had 
spoken  to  many  military  men  on  the 
subject,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Lord 
Sandhurst,  who  stated  that,  as  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  it  was  absolutely  pre- 
posterous to  propose  to  rebuild  the  bar- 
racks on  such  a  site.  What  he  (Mr. 
Yorke)  particularly  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  was  this,  that  this 
was  practically  a  question  of  the  health 
of  the  soldier.  Of  course,  if  the  site  were 
the  only  one  available,  then  the  £100,000 
should  be  expended  on  the  re-erection  of 
the  barracks.  But  was  that  so?  He 
had  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable experience.  Captain  Douglas 
Gort,  for  saying  that,  in  his  opinion, 
another  site  could  be  f<9und  which  would 
be  very  much  better  than  the  present. 
The  area  occupied  by  the  Eoyal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea  was  over  10  acres, 
and  the  expenditure  of  £20,000  would 
provide  all  the  additional  accommodation 
that  would  be  required ;  while,  at  a  cost 
of  £40,000,  military  schools  to  replace 
those  now  existing  could  be  erected  in 
the  country.  The  adoption,  therefore, 
of  the  Eoyal  Military  Asylum  for  the 
purposes  of  the  barracks  would  save  a 
sum  of  £40,000,  and  the  boys  attending 
the  schools  could  not  but  be  benefited 
by  the  change.  But  he  was  told  that  the 
great  objection  to  the  removal  of  the 
barracks  was  founded  on  strategical  con- 
siderations. It  had  been  said  by  the 
illustrious  Duke  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  "another  place"  that  he  infi- 
nitely preferred  the  present  site  to  any 
other  for  strategical  purposes.  He  (Mr. 
Yorke)  had  received  many  military 
opinions  on  the  point,  but  there  was  no 
unanimity  amongst  them.  If  it  were 
necessary  that  troops  should  be  quartered 
in  the  Park,  there  were  other  sites  avail- 
able there  which  were  much  better  thi^ 
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the  present  narrow  one.    Let  them  take, 
for  instance,  the  Deputy  Banger's  lodge, 
garden,  and  paddock,  and  they  would 
have  an  excellent  site,  where  Cayalry 
would  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of    the    powder    magazine,    with    its 
1,500,000  cartridges,  which  were  now 
protected  by  one  gallant  sentry.     They 
had  no  reason  whatever — under  the  pre- 
sent excellent  Government,  in  which  he 
had  the  fullest  confidence — to  apprehend 
an  outbreak  of  civil  disorder ;  but  they 
should  remember  that  during  three  years, 
according  to  the  present  proposal,  the 
Park  would  be  without  the  presence  of 
the  military.     He  ^  had  suggested  these 
sites  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  take  another  opportu- 
nity of  again  referring  to  the  subject. 
It  had  been  said  that  certain  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  greatly  inte- 
rested, and  would  benefit  by  the  removal. 
No  doubt    the    Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  some  other  persons  would 
gain  by  the  increased  value  of  their  terri- 
tory, because  instead  of  looking  upon  a 
high  and  ugly  wall  they  would  be  able 
to  look  into  a  beautiful  garden.     He 
would  only  add,  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  site,  that  the  barracks  might  be 
built  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Exhibition ;  and  if  the 
building  was  to  have,  as  the  illustrious 
Duke  said  it  would,  a  handsome  eleva- 
tion, it  would  look  exceedingly  well  if 
placed  in    that    commanding    position, 
where  it  would  have  all  the  strategical 
advantages  which  had  been  pointed  out 
as  necessary.  He  did  not  think  the  House 
would  be  content  that  £100,000  should 
be  spent  on  the  re-building  of  the  bar- 
racks on  their  present  site.     When  they 
compared  the  care  which  was  taken  of 
the  health  of  the  soldier  with  that  which 
was  taken  of  the  convict  and  the  pauper, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  natural  order 
of  things  was  reversed.    For  his  part, 
he  considered  that  soldiers  should  be 
better    cared    for    than    paupers,    and 
paupers  than  criminals.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  sanitary  conditions  were  more 
rigorously  attended  to  in  prisons  than  in 
workhouses,  and  in  workhouses  than  in 
barracks.  If  the  Government  carried  out 
the    present   iU-considered    scheme,    it 
woula,  he  believed,  be  but  another  and 
a  signal  instance  of  the  absurd  manner 
in  which  such  matters  were  conducted  in 
this  country.     He  hoped,  however,  that 
better  counsels  would  prevail,  and  he 


humbly  submitted  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  health  of  the  soldier,  the  confined 
space  at  Knightsbridge  was  utterly  un- 
suited  for  the  re-construction  of  the  bar- 
racks on  the  present  site. 

Me.  FORSYTH,  in  supporting  the 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  desired 
earnestly  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 
casting  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
the  soldiers  occupying,  or  who  had 
occupied,  Elnightsbridge  Barracks.  If, 
however,  they  were  angels  in  white  robes 
and  with  waving  wings,  the  objections 
to  the  present  site  would  remain.  Now 
that  new  barracks  were  to  be  erected, 
the  best  possible  site  for  the  purpose 
ought  to  be  chosen.  Two  objections 
had  been  urged  against  the  removal  of 
the  barracks — first,  that  vicinity  to  the 
Park  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
evolutions ;  and,  next,  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  troops  in  the  Park  to  be 
ready  in  case  of  civil  tumult.  The  first 
objection  was  met  by  the  fact  that  if 
the  barracks  were  placed  at  Millbank  or 
Chelsea,  a  trot  of  10  minutes  would 
bring  the  troops  to  Hyde  Park.  With 
regard  to  the  second  objection,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  for  100  years  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  put  down  tumult 
or  sedition  in  London  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  military.  The  people  of  this 
metropolis  were  the  most  law-abiding 

Eeople  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
e  was  sorry  to  hear  the  probability  of 
sedition  or  insurrection  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  continuing  these  barracks  on 
the  present  site.  The  real  objection  was 
not  that  the  soldiers  were  not  orderly, 
but  that  unsightly  buildings,  such  as 
music-halls,  public-houses,  and  tobacco- 
nists' shops,  which  now  fronted  the 
barracks,  must  be  stereotyped  as  long 
as  the  barracks  remained.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  cited  in  favour  of  these  bar- 
racks ;  but  since  his  time  an  admirable 
access  had  been  opened  up  from  Mill- 
bank  to  the  City,  so  that  soldiers  could 
go  at  a  hand  gallop  all  the  way  along 
the  Thames  Embankment,  except  in 
turning  round  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  get  upon  the  Embankment. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  the  year  before  last,  had  pic- 
tured the  idea  of  Pericles  walking  from 
Trafalgar  Square  to  the  Mansion  House, 
and  had  described  the  ugliness  he 
would  see ;  but  he  (Mr.  Forsyth)  would 
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say,  let  us  imagine  Pericles  setting  out 
from  Kensington  to  go  to  Apsley  House. 
He  would  pass  by  palatial  structures, 
squares,  terraces,  and  gardens,  and  the 
Albert  Monument,  with  its  beautiful 
sculptures,  until  he  came  to  a  narrow 
isthmus,  with  a  dingy  red  brick  wall  on 
one  side,  and  a  congeries  of  the  ugliest 
houses  in  the  metropolis  on  the  other. 
Pericles  would  surely  think  that  he  had 
already  passed  through  London,  and 
was  entering  some  insignificant  village 
on  the  east.  As  to  pecuniary  interests, 
he  (Mr.  Forsyth)  certainly  lived  not  far 
from  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  but 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  make  £5  a- 
year  difference  in  the  value  of  his  house 
if  they  were  pulled  down.  A  lady,  how- 
ever, could  not  walk  with  comfort  from 
Prince's  Gardens  to  Sloane  Street  with- 
out hearing  sounds  and  seeing  sights 
which  must  be  offensive.  It  was  said 
in  praise  of  Augustus  that  he  left 
Eome  of  marble,  having  found  it  of 
brick.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  Eng- 
lish Government  would  do  this  for 
London,  but  it  ought  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  beautifying  the  metropolis ; 
and  he  trusted  that  this  opportunity 
would  not  be  lost  to  rid  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  building  which  must  be  un- 
sightly and  unseemly. 

Mr.  HAYTEE  said,  he  hoped  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  accept  the 
Motion.  During  the  riots  in  Hyde  Park 
it  became  necessary  to  have  250  troopers 
to  assist  the  police ;  but  when  the  Ca- 
valry came  out  they  had  not  acted  until 
the  Infantry  were  drawn  up  in  line  with 
fixed  bayonets,  when  they  formed  on  their 
flanks.  Consequently,  if  such  proximity 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  Hyde 
Park,  they  must  build  Infantry  barracks 
also.  Why  should  not  the  Government  uti- 
lize the  present  barracks  at  Kensington  ? 
They  were  built  only  15  years  ago,  and 
could  accommodate  200  Household  In- 
fantry, and  there  were  stables  for  60 
troop  horses.  There  was  some  addi- 
tional space  which  the  Government 
might  obtain  at  a  small  expense,  and 
the  barracks  might  easily  be  made  to 
accommodate  a  regiment  of  Household 
Cavalry.  The  troopers  at  the  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  never  went  into  the 
Park  except  for  exercise,  and  the  Ken- 
sington Barracks  would  be  equally  near 
for  that  purpose,  while  they  would  be 
half  a  mile  nearer  to  the  evolution 
ground  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 

Mr.  Forsyth 


Sir  JAMES  HOGG  opposed  the  Mo- 
tion.    He  could  bear  professional  testi- 
mony to  the  usefulness  of  Hyde  Park 
for    exercising    the    Cavalry    in     the 
KJiightsbridge  Barracks.     It  might  be 
that   100  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
military  had  been  employed  in  aid  of 
the   civil  power;   but  he  had  been  in 
Kiiightsbridge  Barracks  when  two  re- 
giments of  Cavalry  and  a  force  of  In- 
fantry,  Artillery,  and  police  were  as- 
sembled in  readiness,  in  the  event  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  it  might  again 
be  necessary,  when  the  popular  mind 
was  excited,  to  have  soldiers  «f  various 
arms  in  the  best  8tt*ategical  positions 
ready  to  act.     Barracks  had  been  spoken 
of   as    necessarily  unsightly;    but    he 
could  not  see  why,  if  the  jiresent  build- 
ing were  pulled  down,  the  barracks  to 
be  built  in  their  place  should  not  be  as 
handsome  as  any  other  building.      The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
War  Office  had  met  each  other   in  a 
liberal  spirit  in  regard  to  the  widening 
of  the  road  opposite  to  the  barracks, 
and  when  the  present  eyesore  was  re- 
moved he  had  no  doubt  that  the  new 
building  would  be  an  ornament  to  the 
metropolis.    As  to  the  character  of  the 
soldiers,  he  believed  that  a  better  body 
of  men  than  the  Life  Guards  and  the 
Blues  never  had  the  honour  of  serving 
the  Queen.    There  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  existence  of  the 
barracks  and  the  existence  of  the  houses 
opposite.     When  soldiers  had  leave  of 
absence  it  was  for  a  specific  purpose; 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
about  the  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  barracks,  which  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  do,  because  if 
they  were  seen  they  would  expose  them- 
selves to  having  leave  refused  in  ftiture. 
Therefore.,  the  public-houses  were  not 
frequented   by   the  soldiers  on  leave, 
and,  if  the  public-houses  were  a  local 
nuisance,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  licensing 
magistrates,  and  not  of  the  military  au- 
thorities in  keeping  the  barracks  tiiere. 
If  the  houses  opposite  were  of  the  ugly 
character  that  had  been  described,  why 
did  not  the  freeholders  pidl  them  down 
and  build  something  else  ?    When  the 
thoroughfare  was  widened  he  hoped  the 
improvement  would  efiPect  all  the  change 
that  could  be  deemed  necessary.    That 
the  district  was  a  healthy  one  he  knew 
from  the  experience  of  himself  and  of 
the  regiment  with  which  he  served  for 
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the  space  of  18  years.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  abide  by  their  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  barracks  where 
they  were. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  all  those  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  rather  have  the 
barracks  in  some  other  place.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  the  character  of 
the  soldiers,  and  he  was  very  much 
annoyed  to  hear  one  officer  after  another 
in  this  House  saying  things  most  dis- 
paraging to  the  reputation  of  the  men 
in  many  ways.  He  was  quite  of 
opinion  of  the  illustrious  Duke,  who 
said  in  '^  another  place"  that  he  would 
be  prepared  at  a  very  short  notice 
to  go  anywhere  with  our  troops;  but 
although  the  men  might  go  to  fight 
our  battles,  we  did  not  want  them  at 
all  times  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  language  which  was  used 
by  the  soldiers  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  by  those  who  might  be  passing 
accompanied  by  ladies,  and  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  removing  the  barracks  to 
some  other  place.  The  public  of  the  me- 
tropolis would  be  pleased  if  another 
site  were  chosen,  and  there  were  really 
no  strategic  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
present  position. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  it  had  always 
hitherto  been  argued  that  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  pull  down  barracks  which 
were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  which  he  un- 
derstood the  Secretary  of  State  last 
year  to  say  were  good,  and  answered 
very  well  for  their  purpose  ;  and  under 
those  conditions  he,  for  one,  had  never 
joined  in  any  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  the  barracks.  But  now  he  was  told 
that  the  barracks  were  tumbling  down, 
and  new  barracks  would  have  to  be 
built  on  the  same  site  or  elsewhere.  It 
seemed  to  him  now,  that  so  for  from 
being  a  waste  of  public  money  to  build 
them  elsewhere,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
public  money  to  rebuild  them  on  their 
present  site.  The  site  was  inconvenient 
and  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
build  new  barracks  there  would  be  to 
perpetuate  the  bad  class  of  houses  that 
existed  in  what  ought  to  be  the  very 
best  site  in  London.  In  saying  this, 
however,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  considered  the  presence 
there  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  be  ob- 
jectionable as  having  lived  immediately 


beyond  that  particular  district  for  14  or 
15  years,  and  having  had  very  good  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  character 
of  the  soldiers,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  a  better  conducted  set  of  men  than 
the  Household  Troops  he  could  not  wish 
to  see. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said, 
there  would  be  some  force  in  the  objec- 
tion to  re-building  the  barracks  on  their 
present  site,  if  in  re-building  them  it 
were  impossible  to  introduce  all  those 
improved  sanitary  provisions  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Army  Sani- 
tary Commission  and  had  already  been 
adopted  at  Shomcliffe,  Colchester,  and 
elsewhere  ;  but,  as  the  reverse  would  be 
the  case,  and  no  sanitary  provision  would 
be  neglected,  the  argument  based  on  the 
anticipated  unhealthiness  of  the  new 
barracks  fell  to  the  ground,  for  it  was 
admitted  that  the  site  itself  was  healthy 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  London.  As  to 
the  disreputable  houses,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  not  frequented  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  barracks,  and  would  pro- 
bably remain,  even  if  the  barracks  were 
taken  away.  It  had  been  asserted  that 
the  late  Government  wanted  to  remove 
the  barracks  to  Millbank ;  but  he  asked 
what  proof  there  was  that  they  ever 
came  to  such  a  decision?  No  doubt 
notices  were  given  to  persons  holding 
houses  between  Albert  Gate  and  the 
barracks ;  it  was  supposed  that  the  bar- 
racks were  to  be  removed,  and  some  one 
said  they  were  going  to  Millbank.  But 
all  the  notices  were  withdrawn,  and 
therefore  the  Government  did  not  think 
fit  to  carry  their  plan  out ;  or  it  did  not 
refer  to  the  barracks  at  all.  It  had  been 
asked  why  they  did  not  remove  the 
barracks  to  the  middle  of  the  Park ;  but 
there  they  would  be  more  offensive  than 
in  their  present  position.  In  such  a 
case  there  must  be  a  public  road  through 
the  Park  to  carry  in  supplies,  and  to  carry 
away  the  manure  from,  the  horses.  It  was 
this  that  was  suggested  as  an  improve- 
ment to  Hyde  Park.  Great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  on  the  present  site,  and  the  result 
was  there  would  be  full  cubic  space, 
proper  superficial  space,  and  ample 
window  space,  and,  indeed,  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  Sanitary  Com- 
mission would  be  fully  met;  and  the 
stables  would  be  ventilated,  not  into  oc- 
cupied rooms,  as  in  too  many  gentle- 
men's houses  in  London — though  he  had 
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never  heard  that  coachmen  and  their 
families  were  particularly  unhealthy — 
but  by  special  shafts  into  the  open  air, 
so  that  the  soldiers  and  their  families 
would  not  breathe  the  polluted  air  of  the 
stables  below  them.  The  whole  of  the 
agitation  against  the  proposal  was  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood ;  it  was  not 
the  public,  and  scarcely  the  public  of 
Knightsbridge,  who  supported  it.  The 
secretary  seemed  to  put  down  his  sup- 
porters as  persons  who  sooner  than  not 
get  rid  of  these  barracks  would  become 
republicans  and  would  abolish  the  re- 
giment of  Guards,  p*  Oh."]  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Knightsbridge  Improvement 
Committee  said  something  of  that  kind, 
and  he  was  for  doing  away  with  the 
barracks  with  a  very  high  hand,  indeed. 
He  talked  about  their  not  giving  way  to 
public  opinion ;  but  he  had  not  public 
opinion,  and  indeed  scarcely  Knights- 
bridge  opinion,  to  support  him.  There 
were  residents  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  represented  to  him 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  abandon- 
ing that  site  and  to  take  any  trouble  to 
find  a  new  one.  As  to  Millbank,  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  send  the  House- 
hold Troops  there,  for  everybody  knew 
that,  £rom  the  associations  of  the  place, 
they  would  be  called  *'gaol  birds"  and 
all  sorts  of  nicknames  of  that  kind.  He 
should  also  be  ashamed  to  send  them 
into  the  Park ;  because  the  opinion  of 
the  ffeneral  public  had  condemned  most 
emphatically  the  taking  of  a  large  slice 
of  the  Park  for  the  purpose  of  a  barrack 
and  new  roads  to  it.  Why,  when  Mr. 
Ayrton,  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
suggested  taking  a  small  bit  from  the 
esplanade  of  St.  James's  Park  for 
public  buildings  there  was  a  great  outcry 
throughout  London  against  depriving 
the  public  of  any  of  its  open  spaces. 
They  had  been  going  on  for  12  years 
seeking,  but  without  finding,  an  avail- 
able site,  and  now  they  had  all  these 
different  sites  suggested.  Well,  he  was 
content  with  the  present  site.  It  was 
given  by  George  III.  as  a  site  for  a  bar- 
rack, and  he  believed  it  could  be  made 
both  pleasant  and  healthy.  He  could 
give  the  assurance  that,  without  any  ex- 
treme expense,  an  architectural  character 
would  be  imparted  to  the  new  building 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  sell  the  site  of 
the  barracks  for  houses  to  be  built  on  it, 
but  that  would  be  an  interference  with 
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the  Park  which  would  be  wholly  un- 
justifiable. Besides  that,  the  site  was 
given  solely  for  the  purposes  of  a  bar- 
rack, and  if  used  for  any  other  purpose 
it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Woods 
and  Forest  Commissioners,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it  must  be  handed  to 
them  and  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  a  new  building.  When  he 
had  this  subject  first  thrust  upon  him 
he  was  told  that  the  barracks  would 
hang  together  for  many  years,  and 
he  thought  they  would.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  excessive  unhealthiness  of 
the  site.  That  was  contradicted  by  the 
medical  reports.  It  was  far  better  in 
that  respect  than  the  St.  John's  Wood 
Barracks.  He  was  willing,  therefore,  to 
take  the  barracks  as  they  stood,  but  the 
foundations  had  given  way,  and  they 
could  not  therefore  leave  the  troops 
there  with  safety  to  their  physical  con- 
dition. In  1851  there  was  a  competition 
for  the  building  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
barracks,  and  prizes  were  awarded.  The 

Erize  for  Infantry  barracks  was  gained 
y  the  gentleman  who  had  the  superin- 
tending of  the  buUding  of  Chelsea  Bar- 
racks, though  not  exactly  upon  his  plan. 
It  was  understood  that  whoever  got  the 
prizes  would  be  employed  to  build  bar- 
racks. Mr.  Wyatt,  a  gentleman  of  great 
experience  and  ability,  got  the  prize  for 
Cavalry  barracks,  and  he  had  a  claim  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  employed 
whenever  a  Cavalry  barrack  was  going 
to  be  built.  When  a  Cavalry  barrack 
was  to  be  built  at  Nottingham  he  re- 
ceived from  the  then  Secretary  at  War — 
Sir  George  Lewis — the  assurance  that 
his  claim  was  admitted.  When  it  was 
proposed  that  these  barracks  should 
be  rebuilt,  he  might  perhaps  have  said 
that  it  was  rather  a  case  of  re-construc- 
tion than  of  re-building ;  he  did  object 
to  have  an  encumbrance  of  this  kind 
hanging  over  him  in  the  nature  of  a  claim 
which  had  been  admitted  for  20  years, 
he  therefore  sent  for  Mr.  Wyatt.  He 
found  him  most  ready  to  enter  into 
terms;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  archi- 
tecture was  concerned,  he  could  say,  the 
building  would  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  most  competent  architects  England 
could  produce.  He  had  been  employed 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  the  houses 
he  had  built  fully  showed  his  skill  in  his 
profession.  It  was  said  they  might  go 
to  Chelsea ;  but  if  the  barracks  were  ob- 
jectionable on  their  present  site,  might 
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they  not  be  equally  objectionable  in 
Chelsea  ?  Besides,  although  Chelsea 
might  be  very  healthy  for  boys,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  Chelsea  would 
be  equally  healthy  for  the  Household 
Troops.  Why  remove  them  from  their 
present  site  if  they  could  find  sufficient 
accommodation?  Hon.  Members  who 
came  from  that  neighbourhood  spoke  of 
the  site  as  a  most  unpopular  one  for  the 
Guards;  but  he  rather  thought  other- 
wise. He  believed  it  was  very  grateful 
to  the  public  to  see  the  troops  pass,  and 
those  who  frequented  the  Park  at  early 
hours  must  often  have  seen  the  people 
standing  in  front  of  the  barracks  to  hear 
the  band  play.  That,  perhaps,  was  a 
small  matter ;  but  he  did  not  see  why, 
without  cause,  they  should  make  any 
change  in  that  respect.  He  might  go 
further.  He  objected  very  much  to  the 
terms  in  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
couched  his  Motion.  They  were  not  jus- 
tified by  the  Eeport  he  quoted  ;  and,  so 
far  from  there  being  special  objections 
to  these  barracks  the  word  '* especially" 
applied  to  Portman  Street  Barracks,  and 
for  reasons  given  in  that  Eeport,  such 
as  their  being  surrounded  by  high  houses 
which  obstructed  the  free  air.  An  en- 
closed yard  to  which  objection  had  been 
made,  would  be  entirely  obviated,  be- 
cause the  barracks  would  practically 
form  an  open  street  with  one  entrance  in 
the  Park  and  the  other  in  the  road, 
instead  of  the  present  narrow,  dull,  heavy 
square.  They  would  get  rid  of  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  in  the 
present  arrangement — he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  officers'  apartments  were 
over  the  infirmary.  The  bam  which  dis- 
figured the  Park  would  be  moved  away, 
and  in  its  place  good  and  ample  accom- 
modation would  be  provided  for  the 
forage  for  the  troops.  A  hospital  of  a 
larger  kind  would  be  provided,  to  be 
shared  with  the  Foot  Guards,  where  the 
troops  would  probably  receive  greater 
attention.  All  these  great  improvements 
would  be  effected.  Having,  therefore,  a 
site  unobjectionable  in  itself — for  the  bar- 
racks had  not  been  proved  to  be  any 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  though 
no  doubt  the  new  barracks  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  that  respect — and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  bar- 
racks were  not  brought  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  come  to  the  barracks,  he 
thought  it  a  little  strong  to  say  that  the 


barracks  should  be  removed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  neighbourhood.  The  street 
would  be  widened.  Twenty  feet  would 
be  taken  off  the  very  widest  part ;  but  it 
tapered  away  to  absolutely  nothing,  and 
the  road  throughout  would  be  60  feet 
wide.  Of  course,  he  did  not  wish  to 
incur  the  expense  of  putting  plans  on  the 
Table  before  he  knew  that  the  House 
would  sanction  the  proposal ;  but  if  his 
hon.  Friend  would  call  on  him  he  would 
be  happy  to  show  him  the  plans.  He  had 
carefully  considered  the  whole  of  this 
subject.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  men,  and  he  believed  every 
measure  had  been  taken  to  secure  their 
health.  With  regard  to  any  apprehen- 
sions that  the  services  of  the  troops  might 
be  required  to  be  used  against  our  own 
people,  everybody  knew  that  in  a  metro- 
polis like  this  a  certain  number  of  bad 
characters  might  congregate  that  would 
require  military  force  to  disperse  them, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  calculated 
to  save  human  life  when  the  military 
was  called  on  to  aid  the  civil  power  than 
the  use  of  Cavalry  instead  of  Infantry, 
who  were  too  often  obliged  to  fire  to 
effect  that  purpose.  With  regard  to  re- 
cruiting, he  would  reserve  much  of  what 
he  had  to  say  until  he  made  his  state- 
ment on  the  Army  Estimates.  A  pro- 
posal had  been  made  for  training  boys 
for  the  Army ;  but  although  it  was  per- 
haps not  an  impracticable  one,  it  would 
involve  a  serious  outlay — as  much  as 
£60,  probably,  for  every  recruit  of  18 
years  of  age.  Then  it  was  suggested  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Eeu- 
frewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  that  men  enter- 
ing the  Army  should  be  required  to  show 
certificates  of  good  character.  If  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  known  as  much 
about  '* characters"  as  he  (Mr.  Hardy) 
did,  he  would  probably  not  have  expressed 
so  high  an  opinion  of  their  utility.  A 
case  which  had  occurred  in  a  village  of 
his  acquaintance  illustrated  rather  forci- 
bly how  such  a  proposal  would  work.  A 
man  of  notoriously  bad  character,  who 
was  mixed  up  in  most  of  the  mischief 
of  the  neighbourhood,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  would  emigrate.  Well,  to 
be  assisted  by  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners he  required  to  have  a  character, 
and  accordingly  he  went  round  to  the 
farmers  and  other  people  of  respectability 
in  the  parish,  begging  them  to  testify  to 
his  good  behaviour,  which  they  all  did. 
They  gave  him  a  character  such  as  nobody 
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had  ever-  seen  or  known  of  before  for  ex- 
cellence, in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  No 
one  was  more  astonished  at  this  result 
than  the  man  himself,  and  after  looking 
at  his  certificate,  with  its  long  list  of 
signatures — "  WeU,"  said  he,  '*  I  had  no 
idea  I  was  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
neighbourhood;  I  think  I  shall  stay." 
He  did  so,  and  no  one  could  breathe  a 
word  afterwards  against  him,  because  he 
had  this  written  character  stating  what 
an  excellent  man  he  was ;  and  it  would 
be  something  of  the  same  kind  if  they 
insisted  upon  characterswith  the  recruits. 
A  man  who  made  himself  obnoxious  in  a 
particular  neighbourhood  and  who  pro- 
posed to  enlist  would  seldom  find  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  one.  He  had 
given  an  unusual  amount  of  information 
in  the  Estimates  this  year,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  speeches  that  had  been 
delivered  before  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  word  ;  but  he  would 
reserve  his  reply  until  the  House  was  in 
Committee.  He  now  came  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon 
(Mr.  Sandford),  and  on  this  point  he 
could  only  say  that  both  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  were  determined  as*  far 
as  possible  to  put  down  such  ofiPences  as 
had  been  described.  The  punishment 
inflicted  had  been  spoken  of  as  small, 
but  dismissal  from  the  Army  was  a  very 
serious  thing.  It  remained  as  a  stigma 
on  a  man's  character  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  operated  as  a  serious  warning 
to  others.  No  man  set  his  face  more 
sternly  against  such  offences  in  the  Army 
than  the  Commander- in-Chief,  and  when- 
ever they  were  brought  under  his  notice 
they  would  assuredly  not  be  lightly  passed 
over.  For  his  own  part,  although  he 
deprecated  any  discussion  in  that  House 
on  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  he  was 
not  at  all  sorry  to  have  his  attention 
called  to  particular  cases  that  occurred, 
and  he  could  assure  hon.  Members  that 
officers  who  misbehaved  themselves  in 
any  way  would  find  in  him  a  stern 
judge. 

ARMY  — MILITIA  QUABTERMASTERS— 
PENSIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Me.  W.  PEICE  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  case  of  the  Militia  Quartermasters. 
The  hon.  Member  stated  that  the  full 
pay  of  those  officers,  after  serving  40, 
and  in  some  instances  50,  years,  20  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  the  Line,  was 
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only  £73  a-year,  and  that  was  utterly 
inadequate,  as  they  had  to  support  the 
rank  of  captains  in  the  Army.  He  pre- 
sumed that  the  subject  had  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and,  therefore,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  move  any  Besolution,  but  he 
hoped  some  statement  would  be  made  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  STANLEY  explained  the  case 
of  the  Militia  Quartermasters.  It  had 
been  determined  some  time  ago,  and  he 
believed  it  was  agreed  to  by  successive 
Secretaries  of  State,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  continue  the  appointment  of 
Quartermasters,  as  such,  to  Militia  regi- 
ments. Under  Lord  CardwelFs  scheme 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
Quartermaster  to  each  brigade  depot, 
and  that  he  should  perform  the  duties  of 
Quartermaster  of  Militia.  It  was  true 
that  the  pensions  were  not  on  so  liberal 
a  scale  as  he  personally  wished ;  but 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Service  they  were  in  fair 
proportion,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Quartermasters  were 
in  a  worse  position  than  other  officers. 
He  could  not  admit  the  analogy  to  the 
special  retirements  given  to  the  late 
Militia  Adjutants.  The  duties  of  the 
Militia  Quartermasters  were  being  more 
and  more  transferred  to  the  Quarter- 
masters of  the  brigade  depots.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  carefully  considered 
the  question,  but  he  had  not  felt  himself 
justified  in  coming  to  the  House  for  an 
increase  of  the  allowance  to  Quarter- 
masters. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put  and  agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  in 
moving  for  the  first  Vote  under  the 
Army  Estimates  it  was  usual  to  make  a 
statement  as  full  as  possible  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Army,  and  the  proposals 
which  the  Government  had  to  make  re- 
specting it.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  do  him  the  credit  of  saying  that 
in  the  Estimates  which  he  should  put 
before  thorn  there  was  more  plainness^ 
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openness,  and  completeness,  than  had 
appeared  before.  There  was  an  index 
which  would  enable  anybody  to  find 
in  a  moment  what  was  there  referred 
to,  80  that  any  hon.  Member  would 
have  no  difficiilty  in  ascertaining  any 
point  which  he  might  have  to  consider. 
He  regretted  very  much  that  it  should 
be  his  fate  to  produce  before  the  Com- 
mittee enlarged  Estimates;  but  again 
he  might  ask  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  the  last  two 
years.  During  that  time,  at  least,  he 
had  not  asked  for  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, and  he  had  not  exceeded  the 
Estimates  assigned  to  him.  That  there 
had  been  difficulties  which  caused  him 
some  uneasiness  he  admitted. 

He  wished  to  pass  over  some  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  had  been  ad- 
dressed, not  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  as  not 
being  directly  connected  with  the  Army 
Estimates.  First  of  all,  promotion  and 
retirement.  That  question  was  being 
most  exhaustively  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. That  it  had  become  important 
no  one  who  looked  at  the  position  of  the 
officers  of  the  Army  could  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Stagnation  of  promotion  was 
growing  rapidly  in  it  —  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  expected.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  was  no  doubt  that 
great  numbers  of  officers  were  holding 
back  in  order  to  see  what  the  terms 
might  be  on  which  they  might  be  able  to 
retire.  He  considered  himself  bound, 
as  he  thought  every  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  by  the  pledge  given  by  his 
Predecessor  on  the  abolition  of  Purchase 
— that  care  ouffht  to  be  taken  that  pro- 
motion should  be  as  adequate  under  non- 
Purchase  as  it  had  been  under  Purchase. 
That  pledge  was  practically  given  by 
Parliament  as  well  as  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because  that  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  scheme — that  promotion 
should  not  be  suffered  to  lag  behind, 
but  kept  up  at  the  same  rate  as  it  was 
before.  Therefore,  in  any  proposal  he 
might  make  for  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject when  they  had  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  the  evidence,  and  the  ac- 
tuarial calculations,  he  should  endeavour 
to  effect  that  object  to  which  his  Prede- 
cessor pledged  himself. 

The  question  of  Paymasters  had  been 
hanging  over,  and  he  considered  that  it 
was  wrapped  up  with  the  question  of 
retirement.  At  all  events,  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it 


finally,  unless  upon  the  principle  of 
coming  to  a  decision  either  that  they 
were  or  that  they  were  not  to  assist  re- 
tirement. His  own  impression  was  that 
they  ought  to  assist  retirement.  They 
ought  to  take  great  care  in  appointing 
Pa3rmasters  taken  from  the  Army  that 
their  fitness  was  carefully  tested ;  they 
should  not  take  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  require  that  they  should 
show  their  competency  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  functions  of  the  Pay- 
mastership. 

He  would  dismiss,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, what  he  called  the  non-effective 
Votes,  because  reaUy  these  were  not 
very  much  in  their  power.  There  was 
one  point  on  which  the  Committee  would 
agree  with  him  in  rejoicing  that  it  could 
be  done — that  great  numbers  of  officers 
on  half-pay  without  their  own  fault  had 
been  brought  back  to  full  pay.  As  many 
as  80  officers  had  been  brought  back  in 
this  way,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  justice 
to  them  that  they  should  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  serving  their  Queen. 
This  had  been  done  so  cheaply  that  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  not  grudge 
the  small  sum  of  money  expended  to 
complete  the  changes  relating  to  Adju- 
tants in  the  Militia. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Anderson)  the  other  night,  in  speaking 
of  desertion,  mentioned  a  subject  which 
was  apposite  to  a  good  deal  that 
had  passed  to-night,  and  he  should 
take  into  consideration  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  of  marking  on  the  arm,  so 
that  everybody  should  show  that  he  had 
served  his  Queen.  The  honourable  pro- 
fession would  not  be  disgraced  in  any 
way  by  that  kind  of  treatment,  and  he 
believed  that  this  might  tend  to  limit 
the  operation  of  military  law  as  at  pre- 
sent. There  was  another  point.  In  the 
case  of  recruiting  sergeants  finding  a 
deserter  and  informing  against  him,  they 
got  a  greater  reward  than  when  they 
enlisted  him.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  a  sergeant  would  enlist  a  man,  if  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  deserter;  but  if  he 
got  a  larger  amount  for  detecting  the 
deserter  it  would  keep  him  on  the 
alert,  and  tend  to  check  the  practice  of 
desertion  which  was  too  prevalent  at 
present. 

There  was  another  question  which 
was  not  included  in  the  Estimates,  but 
it  affected  the  amount  that  was  wanted, 
and  that  was  the  Purchase  Commission. 
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He  was  happy  to  say,  from  the  informa- 
tion he  received  from  the  Commissioners, 
that  they  would  not  require  so  much  this 
year  as  last  by  £172,370,  and  as  the 
Exchequer  receipts  would  also  be 
in  excess  of  last  year,  there  would 
be  a  deduction  of  nearly  £200,000 
on  that  account,  which  he  hoped  would 
balance  some  of  his  smaller  excesses. 
As  he  had  usually  mentioned  the  ques- 
tion of  fortifications  he  might  now  state 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  at 
Spithead,  the  whole  of  the  forts  to  be 
erected  under  the  loan  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1876-7,  and  would 
have  a  portion  of  their  more  important 
armaments  mounted.  Last  year,  when 
a  great  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of 
facing  the  forts,  £230,000  was  spent, 
and  he  hoped  the  fortification  loan  would 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  ex- 
ceeding the  original  Estimates.  There 
was  a  mistake  in  the  Chaplain  Gene- 
ral's salary  which  he  should  point  out. 
The  salary  had  been  put  down  at  £1,000, 
instead  of  £800,  to  which  the  amount 
was  lowered  when  Mr.  Gleig  left,  he 
having  received  the  higher  salary  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

He  now  came  to  the  question  of  the 
Medical  Department,  in  which  since  1873 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  old  regimental 
system  and  the  staff  arrangements,  with 
the  general  and  larger  hospitals  now  in 
force.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  he  ought  to  pronounce  his  opinion, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  regimental 
system  after  what  had  been  done  was 
simply  out  of  the  question.  It  was  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  done  without 
making  re-arrangements  and  alterations 
which  could  never  work  in  time  of 
war.  The  system  which  he  had  ap- 
proved* enabled  them  to  utilize  the 
services  of  medical  officers  at  the  places 
where  they  were  wanted  ;  whereas  under 
the  regimental  system  they  were  bound 
to  have  medical  men  in  particular  posi- 
tions where  they  might  not  be  wanted. 
But  by  the  control  which  the  Head  of 
the  Department  had  in  bringing  those 
men  to  places  where  they  were  particu- 
larly wanted  he  was  able  to  have  a  much 
larger  consulting  staff,  to  select  the  best 
operators  for  one  class  of  cases  and  the 
best  physicians  for  another;  while  he 
had  in  those  large  hospitals  means  and 
appliances  in  abundance  which  it  would 
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be  impossible,  without  enormous  expen- 
diture, to  have  in  the  smaller  hospitals. 
He  believed  that  the  effect  of  all  these 
advantages  would  be  that  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  soldier  would  be 
improved.  The  Staff  system  also  had 
the  advantages  of  bringing  under  the 
eye  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
everyone  qualified  to  rise;  and  under 
the  system  which  he  had  to  propose  the 
principle  of  selection  was  one  which 
would  conduce  to  making  the  hig^her 
ranks  of  the  Medical  Department  more 
efficient — though  he  was  mr  from  saying 
they  were  not  efficient  now — and  of  en- 
abling promotion  to  go  on  more  rapidly 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  deserts 
of  the  men ;  and  that  it  would  enable 
them  to  pass  by  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  go  forward,  while  others  would 
have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
obtaining  that  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled  if  they  continued  to  serve — 
namely,  a  pension.  There  were  two 
points  that  were  brought  prominently 
before  him  with  respect  to  the  Medical 
Department — first,  the  want  of  candi- 
dates to  enter  the  service;  and,  secondly, 
the  want  of  promotion  for  those  who 
were  in  it.  These  points  he  hoped  to 
meet  by  the  scheme  he  was  about  to  lay 
before  the  House.  He  approved,  then, 
of  the  general  hospital  system,  and  he 
ventured,  with  great  distinctness  and 
plainness,  to  say  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared any  longer  to  listen  to  complaints 
on  that  subject.  He  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was 
a  conclusion  on  which  he  meant  firmly 
to  act.  His  new  scheme  was  this.  He 
proposed  most  liberal  terms.  The  can- 
didates who  would  have  to  undergo  a 
severer  examination  would,  on  entering 
the  service,  have  £250  a-year  from  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years 
they  would  be  presented  with  £1,000 
on  leaving,  and  the  heads  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  would  have  the  power 
of  selecting  from  among  them  such  a 
number  as  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  higher  ranks  and  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  promotion.  That 
might  be  regarded  as  being  a  very  dear 
system ;  but  he  believed  it  would  ulti- 
niately  be  found  to  be  a  cheap  one.  In 
the  first  place,  much  less  would  come 
upon  the  non-effective  Vote;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  localization  or  mo- 
bilization scheme  would  be  assisted  by 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  numbers  of 
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medical  men  who  would  be  able  to  act 
upon  an  emergency,  and  who,  although, 
because  of  being  married  or  from  other 
causes,  they  might  desire  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  10  years,  yet  would  continue 
to  retain  their  military  predilections,  and 
would  not  regret  to  find  themselves 
again  among  their  old  comrades.  Then, 
the  sum  of  £1,000,  though  not  a  very 
considerable  amount,  was  one  which 
might  enable  a  man  to  purchase  a  prac- 
tice, while  it  would  be  known  through- 
out the  country  that  the  service  was  a 
good  service,  that  the  pay  was  fair,  and 
that  it  opened  to  those  who  were  clever 
and  skilful  in  their  profession  the  pro- 
spect of  promotion  by  selection.  But, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  fuUy 
he  must  go  a  step  further,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  those  who  went  on  after  the 
10  years,  for  the  first  two  years  should 
have  their  pay  increased  and  should 
have  17«.  6d,  a-day ;  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  12  years  they  should  become 
surgeon  majors  with  £1  a-day;  and 
that  five  years  after  that  they  should 
have  £1  58.  a-day.  By  diminishing 
the  supply  below,  too  many  would 
not  be  brought  into  the  upper  ranks. 
The  bottle  was  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  neck,  and  as  they  could  not 
force  all  the  contents  into  the  neck  at 
once,  they  must  draw  some  off  below, 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  proportion  above. 
In  that  way  the  most  expensive  retire- 
ments would  be  diminished.  He  should 
not  on  the  present  occasion  enter  into 
details  which  would  appear  in  the  War- 
rant in  due  course ;  but  he  might  men- 
tion that  if  a  man  during  his  10  years 
of  service  should,  from  sickness  or  other- 
wise, require  a  provision  for  retirement  at 
certain  periods,  he  would  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  £1,000,  so  that  he  would  not 
go  away  as  a  pauper,  but  as  a  man  who 
had  done  something  for  his  country. 
The  medical  officers  then  would  have 
£250  a-year  for  10  years,  £320  for  two 
years  after  that,  beyond  that  time  they 
would  have  £365,  and  after  five  years 
more  £1  5«.  a  day,  or  £456  a-year.  A 
good  prospect  would,  therefore,  he 
thought,  be  held  out  to  them.  Those 
who  were  going  on  would  be  placed 
still  more  advantageously  than  those 
who  left,  for  they  would  attain  rank, 
more  money,  a  pension,  and  what  men 
liked  in  that  profession  as  all  others — 
distinction,  the  distinction  of  selection 
and  due  reward  fox  the  services  they 


rendered  to  the  country.  He  would  add 
to  that  the  £40  a-year  they  received 
for  quarters  and  the  £18  for  servants. 
Think  what  it  was  for  a  young  man 
to  secure  those  prospects,  and  what 
inducements  would  be  held  out  to  the 
medical  schools  to  send  some  of  their 
best  young  men  to  us.  That  had  not 
been  the  case,  for  they  had  45  vacancies 
the  other  day,  and  only  12  candidates, 
some  of  whom  had  been  rejected  on 
former  occasions.  In  some  cases,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  they  had  been  driven  to 
accept  medical  men  about  whom  he 
might  have  doubts.  At  all  events,  he 
did  not  think  the  Army  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  take  a  low  class  of  medical 
men  in  any  respect.  It  ought  to  get  its 
pick,  because  they  had  very  delicate  and 
difficult  services  to  render,  and  very  great 
dangers  to  encounter ;  though  it  should 
be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  medical 
men,  how  large  was  their  loss  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  combatant  officers. 
He  proposed,  he  might  add,  that  Sur- 
geons General  and  the  Deputy  Sur- 
geons General  should  retire  at  the  age  of 
60  instead  of  65,  and  that  their  retire- 
ment should  be  compulsory,  without 
any  exception,  for  the  making  of  excep- 
tions only  tended  to  all  sorts  of  inconve- 
niences. Great  pressure  was  sometimes 
put  on  the  Department  to  retain  men 
under  special  circumstances ;  but  it  was 
better  that  they  should  receive  just  com- 
pensation for  the  net  loss  they  might 
sustain,  as  would  be  granted  in  the 
present  instance  on  account  of  the 
substitution  of  the  age  of  60  for  65. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  see  that 
the  proposal  which  he  had  sketched  was 
a  fair  one.  The  non-effective  Vote  would, 
of  course,  be  now  increased  by  the 
fact  that  a  certain  number  of  men  would 
have  to  retire  at  the  age  of  60,  and  it 
would  go  up  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  but  it  would  then  begin  to  dimi- 
nish again.  Up  to  1880  it  would,  he 
thought,  practically  remain  at  about  the 
same  point,  £90,000  or  £91,000;  but 
that  was  the  whole  Vote,  and  was  not 
all  caused  by  these  changes.  The  effec- 
tive Vote,  which  was  about  £200,000 
this  year,  would  vary  also ;  but  if  the 
system  of  which  he  spoke  went  on  it 
would  in  1912  be  £150,000  instead  of 
£200,000.  He  could  not,  he  might  add, 
hope  to  please  everybody  ;  he  had  long 
ago  given  up  the  idea.  As  for  pleasing 
aU  the  n^emoers  of  the  medical  profess 
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fiion,  that  was  also  a  thing  he  was  afraid 
he  could  not  accomplish.  He  had  read 
a  great  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
and  he  had  been  very  slow  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  it ;  but 
every  sort  of  scheme  had  been  tested  by 
calculations,  and  he  must  say  that  that 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  Committee 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  effective, 
and  likely  to  be  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  soldier.  By  its  means  educated, 
earnest,  and  able  men  would,  he  be- 
lieved, be  induced  to  enter  the  Army, 
some  of  whom  afterwards  the  heads  of 
Departments  might  feel  justified  in  pro- 
moting to  very  difficult  situations. 

He  would  now  pass  from  the  Medical 
Department  to  the  Auxiliary  Services. 
With  respect  to  the  Yeomanry,  he  had 
last  year  the  services  of  a  Committee,  to 
which  the  country  was  greatly  indebted, 
for  they  had  investigated  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Force  at  much  inconve- 
nience to  themselves.  That  Committee 
had  come  to  conclusions  on  which  the 
Department  had  acted.  That  was  to 
say,  they  had  determined  to  treat  the 
Yeomanry  as  Light  Cavalry.  The  ap- 
pendage of  guns  was  one  that  could  not 
be  continued  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  therefore,  with  great  regret, 
and  with  due  acknowledgment  to  those 
who  had  maintained  and  served  in  those 
branches  of  the  Yeomanry  Corps,  they 
bad,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Service 
generally,  got  rid  of  the  cars  used  by  the 
Wiltshire  Yeomanry,  the  Artillery  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  and  Essex,  and 
the  dismounted  men  of  Northumber- 
land. Again,  they  had  improved  the 
position  of  the  Adjutants  in  pay  and 
allowances.  So,  also,  with  the  per- 
manent Staff.  He  was  aware  that  the 
Yeomanry  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  good  deal  of  remark;  but 
on  consulting  military  men  they  found 
that  in  the  event  of  that  necessity  which 
they  all  hoped  would  never  arise,  of 
meeting  an  attack  upon  this  country, 
the  Yeomanry  would  be  in  many  places 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  greater  number  of  them 
could  ride.  This  was  not  a  very  easy 
country  to  ride  over,  and  it  was  not  a 
bad  thing  to  have  people  who,  wherever 
they  put  them,  would  be  able  to  ride 
well. 

He  must  next  refer  to  the  Volunteers. 
To  the  estimate  for  that  force  was  added 
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£20,000 ;  but  let  the  Committee  be  satiB- 
fied,  for  it  was  entirely  in  consequence  of 
increased  efficiency.  He  had  received 
very  good  reports  of  the  Volunteers; 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  details  until 
the  Vote  itself  was  imder  discussion. 
He  would  then  be  able  to  show  that 
they  had  improved  greatly  in  many 
respects.  They  had  taken  very  much 
to  camping  out  and  got  more  drill  in 
the  course  of  a  week  than  they  used  to 
do  in  months,  because  they  were  under 
good  Staff  officers,  were  intelligent  men, 
and  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  drill  a 
great  deal  faster  than  people  thought. 
In  1873  there  were  58  camps ;  in  1874, 
69;  and  in  1875,  77  camps;  and  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
camping  out  from  19,000  in  the  first  of 
those  years,  to  27,000  in  the  second, 
and  31,000  in  the  last.  The  progress 
made  in  their  training  would,  he  hoped, 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country.  Again, 
it  was  proposed  to  put  the  Adjutants  on 
a  footing  which  he  trusted  would  be 
satisfactory  to  them.  The  old  Adjutants 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  serve 
on  the  old  terms,  but  newly-appointed 
Adjutants  would  be  treated  in  the  way 
proposed.  The  Adjutants  of  Volunteers 
would  henceforth  be  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  recruiting,  for  which,  in  [fact, 
they  had  little  time. 

Now  he  came  to  another  part  of  the 
Army  which  might  be  said  to  be  both 
Auxiliary  and  Eegular — he  meant  the 
Reserves.  The  Reserves,  he  might  re- 
mark in  passing,  were  not  his  Reserves, 
but  had  been  instituted  by  others — fost 
by  General  Peel  and  then  by  his  noble 
Friend  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  in  the  last  Administration 
(Viscount  Card  well).  Everybody  ad- 
mitted that  if  Reserves  could  be  got 
they  could  not  have  more  efficient  sol- 
diers. The  men  would  have  served  six 
years  in  the  Army,  and  consequently 
would,  on  joining  the  Reserve,  be  from 
24  to  26  years  of  age.  If  they  could 
have  them  available  and  to  be  depended 
upon,  no  one  could  say  that  they  were 
not  most  efficient  men.  Everybody  felt, 
however,  that  the  appearing  for  pay,  and 
that  in  advance,  was  not  the  sort  of  ap- 
pearance which  the  Reserves  ought  to 
put  in.  Everybody  also  felt  that  there 
were  many  difficiilties  in  calling  out 
men  who  were  in  business  and  different 
occupations  for  any  long  period  of  time. 
Everybody  would  likewise,  he  thought, 
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agree  that  when  the  men  were  called  out 
they  ought  to  come,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  oome  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  de- 
serters.    He  wanted  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members  that  the  Eeserre 
men  ought  to  be  treated  not  as  civilians 
playing  at  soldiers,  but  as  soldiers  on 
furlough,   and  that   being  soldiers  on 
furlough  they  ought  to  answer  to  the 
caU,  whenever  it  was  made.    He  ad- 
mitted   that    the    pay    they    received 
was  not  very  large.    He  admitted,  too, 
that  perhaps  there  were  not  all  the  in- 
ducements which  might  be  held  out  to 
them  in  comparison  with  other  services. 
Therefore,  he  proposed  to  increase  their 
pay,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase 
the  stringency  of  the  conditions.    If  any 
of  the  men  did  not  like  to  take  the  ad- 
ditional pay  under  the  new  terms,  he 
should  not  compel  them  to  do  so,  for  he 
thought  it  especially  desirable  to  keep 
faith  with  soldiers.    He  proposed  that 
in  future  the  men,  instead  of  being  paid 
in  advance,  should  be  paid  in  arrear. 
At  present  they  got  £1  to  provide  them- 
selves with  necessaries,  and  they  were 
then  paid  a  quarter  in  advance ;  after 
which  we  lost  sight  of  them,  and  they 
might  be  anywhere  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,   and  might  not  have  done  a 
day's  work  for  the  money.    He  proposed 
that  they  should    be  paid    every  two 
months,  and  that  they  should  appear  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  be  medically 
examined,  in  order  that  we  might  not 
keep  men  who  were  not  fit  to  remain  in 
the  service.    When  the  men  came  up  at 
the  end  of  each  year  they  would  receive 
an  additional  2d.  a-day  or  about  £3, 
from  which  sum,  however,  he  proposed 
to  deduct  the  £1  now  allowed  for  neces- 
saries, because  that  £1  was  practically 
not  expended  in  necessaries.     He  pro- 
posed instead  that  when  the  men  were 
called    out    for     active     service    they 
should  have  a  free  kit.    In  the  autiimn 
he  hoped  they  would  answer  to  the 
call;  but  they  would  be  sent  back  to 
their  business  as  soon  as  possible.    He 
wanted  to  see  them  ;  and  when  an  Army 
Corps  was  mobilized  this  year,  it  was  in- 
tenaed  to  call  out  also  a  certain  number 
of  the  Army  Reserve.     He  hoped  that 
they  would  appear  in  their  places ;  and 
he  would  take  care  that  no  unreasonable 
service  was  put  upon  them,  and  that  they 
should  get  oack  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  avocations.    The  men  must  keep 
the  War  Office  informed  of  their  places 


of  residence,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
mobilization  they  must  bring  with  them 
what  was  necessary — namely,  shoes,  two 
shirts,  and  two  pairs  of  stockings.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  clothing  Yote,  and 
part  of  that  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
necessity  of  clothing,  those  men  when 
they  came  up,  but  the  sum  was  not  a 
large  one.  This  year  the  additionsd  ex- 
pense of  the  Reserve  would  be  practically 
nothing ;  but  when  all  the  84,000  were 
called  out  they  would  cost  £255,000, 
and  if  available  they  would  be  very 
cheap  at  the  price. 

Now  he  would  pass  to  the  Militia. 
Although  disparaging  remarks  were 
sometimes  made  on  that  Force,  even  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  must  admit  that  the  Militia,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  drill  it  received, 
presented  a  very  creditable  appearance. 
The  recruits  had  three  months'  drill  and 
one  month's  training.  He  should  like  to 
add  to  what  he  said  the  other  night  the  au- 
thority of  two  very  distinguished  officers. 
General  KnoUys,  who  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  Militia  during  the 
Crimean  War  and  afterwards,  had 
written  to  him  that  he  was  ready  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fullest  extent  as  to  the 
excellence  of  those  troops,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  with  which  they  could 
be  brought  to  efficiency.  Again,  Sir 
Thomas  Steele,  the  General  Officer 
in  command  at  Aldershot,  stated  that 
many  of  the  Militia  regiments  at  Al- 
dershot would,  with  very  little  addi- 
tional training,  be  able  to  take  their 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Regulars,  and 
he  added  that  in  general  appearance, 
drill,  and  discipline  they  were  highly 
satisfactory.  A  good  many  questions 
had  come  before  him  as  to  the  billeting 
and  encamping  of  the  Militia.  The  pro- 
posals of  his  noble  Friend  who  preceded 
him  in  office  was  that  training  barracks 
should  be  erected  in  certain  places  for 
the  Militia.  He  was  sorry  that  more  of 
these  barracks  had  not  yet  been  provided ; 
but  the  truth  was  that  great  difficulties 
had  arisen  in  coming  to  terms  about 
land.  Still,  the  erection  of  barracks 
was  being  pressed  on,  and  he  hoped  that 
in  many  instances  there  would  be  train- 
ing barracks  to  which  the  Militia  could 
be  sent  instead  of  being  exposed  un- 
necessarily to  camp  life.  As  for  billeting, 
he  was  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it 
wherever  he  could.  In  connection  with 
the  Militia,  he  might  mention  that  its 
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Medical  Department  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medical  Vote.     He  should 
have  a  few  words  to  say  later  on  respect- 
ing the  mobilization;  but  he  desired  now 
to  remark  that  his  proposal  would  neces- 
sarily involve  some  Militia  regiments 
being    brought    tp    the    head-quarters 
named  for  them.      This,   he  believed, 
they  would  readily  agree  to.     A  great 
many  questions  were  daily  arising  about 
the  Militia,  and    he   had  felt  a  great 
inclination    to  do  in  regard    to  them 
what    he    had    done    with    the    Yeo- 
manry last  year — namely,  to  get  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Militia  officers  to  confer 
with  those  who  were  qualified  at  the 
War  Office,  in  order  to  consider  such 
questions    as    recruiting,     re-enrolling, 
quarter-masters,  and  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  constantly  pressed  upon  him. 
Thus  the  Committee  might  next  year 
have    before    them    information    con- 
cerning the  Militia  that  would  to  some 
extent    perhaps    obviate    the  difficulty 
which  might   exist    at  present  of  the 
Militia  recruiting  interfering  with  the 
Army  recruiting.     Nothing  would  give 
him   greater  pleasure  than  to  have  a 
training  in  the  Militia  before  a  recruit 
was  taken  for  the  Army;  but  this  he 
thought  was    almost    impossible,   and, 
after  all,  he  believed  that  they  now  got 
from  the  Militia  those  men  who  were 
inclined  to  join  the  Army.     However, 
it  was  a  question  he  would  re-consider 
hereafter.     Coming  to  the  expenditure 
upon  Brigade  depots  and  other  works 
for  the  localization  of  the  Forces,   he 
might  state  that   already  as  much  as 
£2,500,000  out  of  the  loan  of  £3,500,000 
was  actually  pledged,  and  that  ^e  other 
£1,000,000  would  be  spent. 

With  regard  to  tactical  stations,  it  had 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  estab- 
lish a  very  large  one,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. There  would,  however,  be  stores 
and  barracks  at  York ;  and  one  advant- 
age in  this  location  was  that  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  the  City,  and 
they  had  no  wish  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Knavesmire  would,  he  hoped,  afford 
great  facilities;  and  arrangements  had 
been  almost  made  with  the  lord  of  the 
manor  for  the  purchase  of  Strensal 
Common,  1,150  acres  in  extent,  and 
situated  four  miles  from  York,  and  he 
imderstood  that  they  would  find  the  rail- 
way companies  and  other  people  very  ac- 
commodating.   Having  failed  in  getting 
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a  tactical  station  on  a  large  scale,  with 
4,000  or  5,000  acres,  in  the  North  of 
England,   he    turned  his    attention  to 
Aldershot,  and  he  hoped  that  negotia- 
tions would  be  concluded  which  would 
enable  the  War  Office  to  acquire  6,600 
acres  for  the  use  of  the  troops  there.  At 
present  the  difficulties  of  moving  the 
troops  there  were  great,  and  were  daily 
increasing  from  the  purchases  of  land 
and  the  inclosures  that  were  being  made 
in    the    neighbourhood.     It  had  been 
necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  these  dif- 
ficulties, to  bring  in  Bills,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Autumn  ManoBuvres, 
but  even  of  the  ordinary  summer  drills. 
The  additional  acreage  would  give  great 
facilities  in  manoBUvring  the  troops.  He 
mentioned  this  to  the  House,  although, 
under  the  Act,  he  could  divert  the  money 
sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  the  station 
in  the  North  to  the  acquiring  of  addi- 
tional land  at  Aldershot,  with  nothing' 
more  than  the  assent  of  the  Treasury, 
and  he  hoped  that  this  assent  would  be 
given.     The  Votes  for  Provisions  and 
Forage    were    high.     Forage  was    not 
quite  as  high  as  it  was  last  year,  but  it 
had  made  a  frightful  difference  in  the 
Estimates  both  last  year  and  this.    The 
increased  cost  of  forage  this  year  would 
be  £37,000.     With  respect  to  clothing, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
serve, and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
that  item  was  increased.     He  did  not 
think  they  should  go   on  in  a  hand-to- 
mouth  system  with  respect  to  clothing, 
which  they  might  suddenly  want  to  in- 
crease without  the  power  of  doing  so ; 
but  it  would  be  seen  from  the  amount 
stated  that  they  did  not  want  to  have  a 
very    extravagant  amount  of   reserve. 
Stores  were,  no  doubt,  very  high ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
repayment  of  £25,000  less  this  year. 
Th^  Admiralty  had  an  excess  of  £77,000 
over  last  year,  and  it  took  of  this  Vote 
altogether  £309,000.      He  now  came  to 
another  increase  which  arose  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  War  Office  were 
led   to  believe  that  India  would  last 
year  require  a  much  larger  number  of 
Martini  -  Henrys    than     she     actually 
needed.  The  consequence  was  that  what 
she  was  intended  to  take  we  should  have 
to  pay  for  from  Imperial  funds,  and  that 
amounted  to  £80,000.     Another  sum  of 
£45,000  was  passed  over  from  last  year 
to  this,  and  was  not  a  real  increase. 
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Altogether  there  was  a  snm  of  £243,000 
mainly  due  to  exoeptional  causes. 

As  to  works,  he  was  aimous  to  keep 
the  charge  as  low  as  possible,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  restricted  them  to  sanitary 
requirements,  such  as  married  soldiers' 
quarters.  An  hon.  Member  had  called 
his  attention  to  cases  of  overcrowding. 
He  was  glad  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
he  intended  to  stop  it.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  subject  of  married 
soldiers'  quarters,  they  were  getting 
rapidly  an  Army  of  short  service,  and 
in  time  they  would  have  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  who  had  no  claim 
to  marry  during  the  period  they  were 
in  the  Army.  In  ordinary  Hfe  young 
men  of  that  age  were  seldom  very 
prudent  if  they  married.  He  did  not 
condemn  them,  because  he  was  afraid  it 
he  did  he  should  be  condemning  him- 
self; but,  though  he  did  not  want  to 
lay  down  a  rule  that  people  should  not 
marry  unless  they  could  fulfil  certain 
conditions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Go- 
vernment, still  they  must  remember 
that  those  men  were  only  to  serve  six 
years,  that  they  would  leave  you  at  25 
or  26  years  of  age,  and  that,  therefore, 
you  could  not  be  called  upon  to  provide 
a  large  amount  of  married  soldiers' 
quarters.  The  provision  for  married  sol- 
diers under  the  long-service  system  was 
for  7  per  cent;  but  under  the  new 
i^stem  they  would  not  have  the  same 
number  of  soldiers  who  might  be  con- 
sidered of  a  marriageable  age,  and  who, 
therefore,  would  be  entitled  to  be  mar- 
ried. He  was  sorry  to  put  the  least 
check  on  anything  that  might  tend  to 
morality  or  to  the  stability  of  soldiers 
as  reliable  men ;  but  he  suggested  whe- 
ther the  country  ought  to  be  called  upon, 
iinder  the  short-service  system,  to  build 
a  large  additional  number  of  barracks 
for  men  who  had  not  such  special  claims 
in  respect  of  marriage  as  they  might 
have  under  a  system  of  long  service. 
We  should  take  care  that  our  soldiers 
were  well  provided  with  quarters;  but 
he  trusted  that  might  be  done  by  di- 
minishing the  number  we  required  and 
extending  the  area  for  married  soldiers. 
There  was  one  small  item  in  connection 
with  building  which  it  had  appeared  to 
him  was  worth  incurring  for  the  sake  of 
doing  a  kindly  act  to  one  of  our  colo- 
nies. The  nt)ble  Lord  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada  (Lord  Dufferin),  to 
whom  that  result  was  chiefly  owing, 
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wrote  him  a  letter  stating  that  Quebec 
was  to  retain  its  ancient  fortifications, 
which  were  a  great  ornament  to  the 
city,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  several  gates  in  the  walls  in 
order  that  access  might  be  1)  ad  to  thjs 
streets.  Lord  Dufferin  thought  that  he 
(Mr.  Hardy),  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Army,  might  present  the  city  with  one 
of  those  gates,  and  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed with  great  good  taste  and  feeling, 
and  with  a  desire  to  draw  together  the 
bonds  of  the  English  and  French  settlers, 
that  it  should  be  called  the  Wolfe-Mont- 
calm Gate,  after  those  two  illustrious  men 
who,  though  they  were  opposed  in  arms, 
were  equally  celebrated  for  the  gallantry 
of  their  conduct,  for  their  high  and  noble 
dispositions,  and  for  the  generosity  they 
always  displayed  to  their  soldiers  and  to 
each  other.  It  struck  him  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  disinclined  to  sanc- 
tion this  expenditure.  It  would  amount 
to  only  £200,  and  would  be  most  grate- 
ful, he  believed,  to  the  French  Cana- 
dians, as  well  as  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  gone  out  from  among 
ourselves. 

He  came  now  to  the  great  question 
how  to  keep  up  ourEegularArmy.  He 
could  not  shut  nis  eyes  to  the  position  in 
which  he  should  have  stood  next  year  if 
nothing  had  been  done  now,  and  thought 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  delay  till  then 
any  proposal  for  encouraging  recruiting, 
but  that  any  experiment  should  be  tried 
in  the  year  before  the  great  pressure 
came.  For  this  reason  he  proposed 
certain  changes,  which  he  hoped  would 
tend  to  bring  additional  men,  and,  to 
some  extent,  superior  men.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  pay,  however —  Vestigia  nulla  re* 
trorsum,  JI  the  pay  were  once  given, 
they  could  never  recall  it.  They  could 
not  break  faith  with  the  men  once  they 
had  ffiven  it.  Many  would  say  that  he 
had  dealt  with  them  in  a  rather  nig- 
gardly way;  but  he  had  acted  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  and  upon  the  best 
advice  he  could  take.  He  had  had  advice 
from  soldiers  and  from  civilians  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Army,  and  their 
opinion  was  that  the  propositions  he  was 
about  to  make  would  supply  the  defici- 
encies which  they  might  expect  in  future 
years.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  (Captain  Nolan)  had  called 
attention  to  the  youth  and  physical  quali- 
fications of  the  recruits  who  were  received 
at  the  present  time,  and  he  said,  with 
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perfect  justice,  tbat  to  a  certain  extent 
the  War  Department  were  able  to  obtain 
better  information  than  the  House.  The 
Becruiting  Eeturn  which  the  Inspector 
General  l\ad  placed  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  was  as  much  in  the  possession  of 
the  Committee  as  in  his  own ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
communications  with  the  Inspector  Gene- 
ral, endeavoured  to  obtain,  as  far  as 
possible,  accurate  information  to  give 
to  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
recruiting  of  last  year,  and  in  a 
little  more  detail  than  the  House 
could  have  had  it  otherwise.  In  the 
countries  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  —  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Bussia — the  system  of  police  inspection 
enabled  them  to  know  every  man's  age, 
and,  with  conscription,  they  cx>uld  fix 
the  age  at  which  they  wanted  recruits, 
and  at  once  lay  their  hands  on  the  men 
they  wanted.  It  had  been  shown  by 
discus6ions  in  the  House,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  shown  by  discussion 
in  Committee  also,  that  this  country  was 
not  prepared  for  conscription ;  and  there- 
fore he  had  to  deal  with  this  question  as 
one  that  concerned  a  Volunteer  Army. 
Though  he  might  wish  in  some  instances 
— he  would  not  say  in  all — to  get  men  of 
20  years  of  age,  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
to  take  them  at  from  18  to  19 ;  and  of 
this  he  was  quite  sure,  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  his  gallant  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Becruiting  Department  and  from 
Cavalry  officers,  that  those  officers  did 
not  wish  to  see  their  recruits  so  old 
as  20,  as  they  believed  they  could  teach 
riding  better  when  the  men  were  younger. 
He  had  heard  himself  an  officer  say  to  a 
young  man —  * '  You  are  over  20 ;  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  teach  you  how  to  ride."  He  be- 
lieved the  Cavalry  officers  were  satisfied 
with  younger  men,  because  they  could 
teach  them  more  easily  to  ride  than  if 
they  had  stiffened  more  into  form,  as  they 
would  when  they  had  reached  the  age  of 
20.  When  the  recruits  of  18  or  19 
arrived  at  20  they  were,  as  regarded 
their  physical  condition,  much  superior 
to  the  men  that  were  picked  up  at  the  lat- 
ter age,  for  they  had  had  a  training  spe- 
cially fitting  them  for  their  work.  They 
were  physically  developed — they  were 
trained  soldiers;  whereas  the  man  you 
got  at  20  must  have  his  year's  or  half- 
year's  training  before  he  was  fit — he 
would  not  say  physically — but  in  all  re- 
spects to  do  duty  as  a  soldier.    He,  did 
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not  agree  with  his  ^end  Sir  Lintom 
Simmons  that  no  one  was  fit  to  fight  until 
he  was  21 .  He  was  strongly  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  He  had  known  distinguish^ 
officers  who  had  led  young  men  into 
action  with  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
and  he  had  heard  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
say — **  Give  me  young  men ;  I  like  to 
lead  them."  And  why  ?  Because  they 
would  yield  to  discipline ;  they  would  be 
more  amenable  to  drill,  and  would  be  more 
readily  trained  to  be  soldiers  than  older 
men.  Ifyou  caught  them  young  they  might 
have  some  difficulty  at  first  in  carrying 
their  knapsacks ;  butthe  time  would  speed- 
ily come  when  they  would  be  disciplined 
men  and  physically  fit  to  take  the  field. 
The  Committee  perhaps  thought  that  we 
were  below  all  other  nations  in  the  con- 
ditions in  which  we  got  recruits.  But 
what  were  the  facts?  And  first  as  to 
height.  The  minimum  size  of  recruits 
in  Austria  was  5  feet  11-5  inches ;  while 
we  doubted  about  taking  an  officer,  who 
might  perhaps  be  mounted  on  horseback, 
at  5  feet  2  inches.  In  France  the  mini- 
mum was  5  feet  2^  inches ;  in  Germany, 
5  feet  1 1  inches;  in  Italy,  5  feet  1^  inches  ; 
and  in  Bussia,  which  approached  nearest 
our  own  standard,  it  was  5  feet  4f  inches, 
and  rather  more  for  the  Sappers.  It  was 
quite  true  that  in  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
and  Bussia  the  men  must  be  20  years  of 
age  at  the  period  of  the  conscription.  In 
Germany  they  must  have  completed  1 9, 
so  that  there  in  age  they  were  nearer 
to  ourselves  than  in  other  countries.  He 
would  like,  if  he  did  not  weary  the  Com- 
mittee, to  eive  them  some  idea  of  what 
he  had  garnered  on  this  point  from  the 
Betums  furnished  by  the  Colonels  of 
different  regiments.  Let  not  hon.  Mem- 
bers turn  away  and  say — **  Oli,  they  only 
know  what  the  recruits  tell  them."  That 
was  all  very  well,  but  if  we  said — "  Don't 
take  recruits  under  20,"  we  should  have 
just  the  same  difficulty ;  the  recruit  when 
asked  his  aee  would  say  he  was  older 
than  he  really  was.  But' hon.  Members 
could  make  all  the  allowances  they 
thought  necessary  on  this  point.  Well, 
in  heavy  Cavalry  the  average  age  of 
the  recruits  of  1875  was  20  years  TJ- 
months;  height,  5  feet  9  1-20  inches; 
width  round  the  chest,  35  19-20  inches. 
We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  such  men. 
For  the  medium  Cavalry,  the  average 
age  was  20  years  and'  9-lOths  of  a 
month;  average  height,  5  feet  8  1-12 
inches;  measurement  round  the  chest, 
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85  7-80  inches.  For  the  light  Oavalry 
the  ayerage  age  was  19  years  7  2-7 
months ;  height,  5  feet  6  4-5  inches ; 
round  the  chest,  SH  inches.  Such  was 
the  class  of  our  recruits  belonging  to  the 
Cavalry.  He  told  the  House  last  year 
his  experience  at  Aldershot,  and  Oavalry 
officers,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  had 
informed  him  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  recruits,  and  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  be  dis- 
satisfied either.  He  came  now  to  the 
Artillery,  and  he  wished  they  had  more 
of  them  ;  because  it  was  in  that  branch 
of  the  Service  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  getting  men  was  experienced,  and  it 
was  in  that  branch  that  the  greatest 
number  of  desertions  occurred.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Captain  Nolan),  who  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  that  Force,  would 
feel  with  him  the  great  importance  of 
restoring  that  most  important  arm  to  a 
better  condition.  But  when  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  complained  that 
we  Old  not  propose  to  give  additional 
ready-money  pay  to  the  Artillery  as  well 
as  the  Ghiaras,  he  might  remind  him 
that  the  Artillery  had  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  than  the  ordinary  regiments  of  the 
Aimy.  [Captain  Nolak  said,  he  had 
not  urged  that  point.]  Then  he  must 
have  mistaken  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman.  It  might  become  necessary 
to  give  them  higher  pay  in  future,  but 
he  hoped  not.  No  doubt  the  desertions 
from  the  Artillery  were  very  great.  The 
work  was,  however,  very  heavy,  and  it 
required  very  large  and  strongmen,  and 
they  could  not  expect  to  get  men  of  that 
class  without  paying  for  them.  Well, 
the  average  age  of  the  recruits  for  the 
Koyal  Artillery  was — gunners,  20  years 
9  months ;  drivers,  20  years  6  months ; 
the  average  height — gunners,  5  feet 
8^  inches ;  drivers,  5  feet  5  inches.  The 
average  chest  measurement  was  d5f 
inches  and  35}  inches  respectively.  Now, 
according  to  his  view,  these  were  recruits 
of  whi(£  the  country  need  not  be 
ashamed.  For  the  Boyal  Eugineers 
the  average  age  of  recruits  was — Sap- 

?ers,  21  years  2  months;  height,  5  feet 
indies;  chest  measurement,  34f  inches. 
The  average  age  for  drivers  was  19  years 
7^^  months,  height  5  feet  4^  inches, 
round  the  chest  d5|  inches.  For  the 
Foot  Guards  the  average  age  of  re* 
cruits  was  20  years  3^  months,  average 
height  5  feet  9  1-5  inches,  round  the 


chest  35f  inches.  For  the  Infantry  of 
the  Line  the  average  age  was  20  years, 
height  5  feet  6|  inches,  round  the  chest 
34^  inches.  For  the  Eifles  (60th  Eegi- 
ment  and  Eifle  Brigade),  who  were 
generally  smaller  men,  the  average  age 
was  19  years  10  months,  height  5  feet 
5  1-5  inches,  round  the  chest  35  7-25 
inches.  These  were  the  average  ages, 
heights,  and  chest  measurements  of  the 
recruits  we  got  last  year.  He  knew  that 
averages  were  rather  uncertain,  and  he 
therefore  felt  it  right  to  ask  for  the  two 
extremes,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  delude 
the  Committee.  Excluding  the  boys  he 
found  that  there  were  213  aged  from  17 
to  18,  4,787  from  18  to  19,  and  from  19 
to  20,  3,967.  The  oldest  among  last 
year's  recruits  was  25  years  of  age ; 
but,  of  course,  there  were  very  few  of 
such  men,  and  there  were  1 35  up  to  the 
age  of  24.  Therefore  he  might  expect  that 
the  recruits  of  1875  would  be  efficient 
men,  and  such  as  they  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  see  in  the  ranks. 

Having  said  so  much  on  that  subject, 
he  would  now  state  that  he  proposed  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  first  18  regiments 
for  service  abroad,  and  he  did  so  on 
many  grounds.  Everybody  was  aware 
from  me  newspapers  of  the  difficulty 
which  we  experienced — and  it  was  a  real 
one — when  any  regiment  was  going  out 
to  the  Colonies  or  to  India,  to  get  it  up 
to  the  required  strength  in  time.  We 
necessarily  had  a  number  of  recruits  not 
in  a  condition  to  go  abroad.  What  was 
the  consequence.  They  had  to  draw  on 
other  regiments,  either  by  calling  for 
volunteers  or  upon  the  linked  battalions. 
There  was  nothing  so  disheartening  to 
commanding  officers  as  to  see  men  filched 
away  from  one  regiment  to  supply  other 
regiments  when  they  prided  themselves 
on  the  efficiency  of  their  own.  It  had  hap- 
pened that  a  regiment  had  g^ne  to  India 
in  the  Mutiny,  having  been  denuded  of 
its  best  men  by  volunteers  to  other  corps, 
and  they  found  themselves  fighting  be- 
side another  regiment  in  the  highest 
possible  condition,  filled  with  their  own 
men  who  had  volunteered,  while  they 
themselves  were  in  an  almost  decrepit 
state.  It  was  galling  to  the  officers,  and 
still  more  so  to  the  men,  for  it  discredited 
their  regiment  when  it  would  really 
have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  ef- 
ficiency had  it  not  been  deprived  of  men 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  other  regiments. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  desirable  that 
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there  should  be  a  long  period  of  recruit- 
ing— namely,  from  the  time  that  regi- 
ments got  on  the  roster  for  Indian  or 
Colonial  service — and    in  this  way  to 
meet  the  difficulty  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred.    He  did  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  market  as  if  he  wanted  3,000  men  at 
once,  but  to  get  them  gradually.  Nothing 
could  be  more  objectionable  than  raising 
a  large  additional  number  of  men  for 
the  Army  in  undue  haste  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  sudden  increase  in  our  military  force 
a  few  years  since  by  20,000  men  had 
done  an  injury  from  which  it  had  not 
yet  recovered.      He    could   assure  the 
House,  therefore,  that  if  they  granted 
him  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
he  asked  for  the  number  should  be  in- 
creased gradually  and  as  opportunity 
oflfered.     It  was  true  we  were  not  at  war. 
He  hoped  with  all  his  heart  war  might 
never  happen  while  he  held  that  office, 
or  in  the  time  of  his  Successor.     He  be- 
lieved there  never  was  a  more  peaceful 
War  Minister  than  the  one  who  now 
held  the  Seals  of  office.  He  had  no  desire 
for  war ;  but  he  had  a  desire  that  the 
machine  entrusted  to  him  should  be  in 
as  efficient  a  condition  as  possible ;  and 
he  knew  if  we  were  called  upon,  not  to 
engage  in  a  large  war,  but  in  a  small 
one,  it  would  be  discreditable  if  we  were 
not  found  thoroughly  prepared.      He 
asked  whether  it  was  a  creditable  thing 
to  this  country  that  when  we  went  to 
war  with  Ashantee,  we  should  have  had 
to  resort  to  the  practice  of  drawing  men 
from  one  battalion  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
another.     Thus,  when  we  were  sending 
out  the  42nd  Eegiment  we  had  to  draw 
men  from  the  ranks  of  the  79th  to  raise 
the  former  to  fighting  strength.    It  was 
a  strong  proof  of  the  love  the  men  enter- 
tained iov  their  own  regiments  that,  on 
their  return  from  Ashantee  the  men  who 
had  been  so  transferred  from  the  79th  to 
the  42nd  were  anxious  to  resign  all  the 
special  distinction  they  would  have  en- 
joyed by  remaining  in  the  latter  in  order 
to  get  back  to  their  old  regiment,  and 
he  thought  it  was  only  a  fair  reward  to 
those  excellent  men  to  gratify  their  wish 
in    the    matter.      That    circumstance 
showed  how  very  distasteful  it  was  to 
the  men  to  be  drawn  away  from  their 
own  regiments  to  serve  in  others.    It  was 
with  the  wish  to  avoid  those  unpleasant 
contingencies  that  he  desired  to  raise  a 
certain  number  of  regiments  up  to  a  more 
full  complement.    It  must  aJso  be  re- 
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membered  that  we  were  undernumerous 
Treaty  engagements  and  other  obliga- 
tions that  might  render  it  desirable  to 
have  a  small  force  in  readiness  to  act 
without  delay,  and  if  we  had  one  or 
two  well  equipped  Army  Corps  of 
full  strength  in  addition  to  the  three 
regiments  of  the  Guards,  we  should 
have  an  available  force  of  something 
between  30,000  and  50,000  men.  The 
maintenance  of  such  a  force  could 
not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  threat 
held  out  towards  any  other  Power; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  simply  carrying 
out  a  part  of  the  original  plan  contem- 
plated by  the  noble  Lord  who  preceded 
him  in  office,  when  he  effected  the 
changes  he  had  done  in  our  Army.  His 
proposal  then,  as  appeared  from  the 
Eeport  of  the  Localization  Committee, 
was  that  the  first  18  regiments  on  the 
roster  for  foreign  service  should  be 
raised  to  the  strength  of  820  men  each. 
At  present  we  had  only  four  regiments 
of  uiat  strength.  It  had  been  proposed 
then  also  that  the  next  18  regiments 
should  consist  of  700  men ;  but,  in  fact, 
we  had  no  regiment  at  all  of  that 
strength,  a  few  of  them  numbering  600, 
and  the  rest  520.  He  was  not  going  so 
far  as  was  originally  projected  by  his 
noble  Friend ;  but  he  was  taking  only 
those  first  1 8  regiments,  because  with  the 
Guards  we  should  have  a  very  respectable 
Army  Corps  with  full  equipment  and 
ready  for  foreign  service.  Then  came  the 
question,  how  were  we  to  get  the  men  ? 
There  were  two  inducements  that  could 
be  held  out  to  men  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 
The  first  was  that  which  had  been 
pressed  upon  his  attention  ever  since  he 
had  held  office  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway,  and  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  he  would  have  held 
out  last  year — namely,  that  of  putting 
the  non-commissioned  officers  in  a  better 
position,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  remain 
in  the  force,  and  so  as  to  offer  greater 
prizes  to  well-conducted  men  in  the 
ranks.  The  second  inducement  was  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  men  themselves. 
Nothing  had  done  the  Army  greater 
injury  than  one  fact  to  which  he  would 
direct  attention — namely,  that  those  who 
might  have  been  very  well  off,  or  fairly 
off,  and  who  having  squandered  what 
they  had  were  reduced  to  beggary,  were 
pointed  out  as  men  neglected  by  their 
country,  and  held  out  to  young  men  as 
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baving  been  left  in  a  miserable  condition 
after  serving  in  tbe  Army.  Tbere  were 
men  wbo  left  tbe  Army  wbo  bad  bad  but  a 
small  pay,  and  altboagb  be  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  tbat  tbey  could  not  save, 
still  tbey  could  not  save  a  great  deal,  but 
migbt  put  sometbing  by  day  by  day,  if 
tbey  cbose  to  do  so.  Tbere  were  mili- 
tary savings  banks  in  wbiob  tbey  could 
place  tbeir  money;  but  possibly — tbat 
was  a  subject  wortb  consideration — it 
would  be  for  tbe  benefit,  botb  of  tbe  Army 
and  of  tbe  country,  if  tbose  savings  banks 
were  consolidated  witb  tbe  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks.  If  tbat  were  done,  be  be- 
lieved it  would  give  a  greater  feeling  of 
security,  and  tbe  soldiers  would  feel 
tbat  tbey  were  acting  togetber  witb  tbe 
wbole  country  wben  going  out  of  tbe 
Army  if  tbey  could,  as  quasi  civilians, 
draw  tbeir  money  from  tbe  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  like  other  people.  Tbere 
migbt,  bowever,  be  difficulties  in  sucb  a 
cbange  wbicb  fuller  information  migbt 
disclose.  He  inteijded  to  give  tbe  men  2d. 
a- day  deferred  pay,  wbicb  would  amoimt 
to  sometbing  liJce  £3  a-year,  so  tbat  at 
tbe  end  of  tbeir  six  years  of  ser- 
vice tbey  would  on  leaving  tbe  Army 
be  entitled  to  tbe  sum  of  £18,  wbicb 
would  enable  tbem  to  obtain  a  start  in 
life.  He  proposed  tbat  tbe  men  sbould 
not  be  paid  tbe  wbole  of  tbat  sum 
upon  tbeir  discbarge,  because  it  was 
a  g^at  evil  tbat  tbe  moment  men  were 
discharged  tbere  were  persons  wbo 
fixed  upon  tbem  as  long  as  tbey  bad 
anything  left,  and  consequently  tbey 
returned  home  to  tbeir  relations  with 
ruined  health  and  in  a  penniless  condi- 
tion. He  therefore  intended  that  the 
amount  of  tbe  deferred  pay  sbould  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  sums,  which 
sbould  be  paid  through  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks,  at  tbe  places 
where  the  men  intended  to  reside— the 
men  of  course  continuing  in  the  Keserve 
and  still  receiving  the  pay  of  2d.  a-day. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  recruiting 
for  the  Royal  Marines  bad  been  easier 
than  for  any  other  branch  of  the  Service ; 
and  tbat  was  because,  as  tbe  men  bad 
no  opportunity  of  spending  their  money 
wben  on  board  smp,  tbey  frequently 
took  home  with  them  on  their  discharge 
comparatively  large  sums  wbicb  they 
had  saved  during  their  term  of  service, 
and  this  circumstance  induced  yoimg 
men  to  join  a  branch  of  the  Service  in 
wbicb  so  much  money  was  to  be  gained. 


By  tbe  course  he  proposed  to  adopt  our 
soldiers  would  return  to  tbeir  villages 
with  a  whole  year's  pay  in  their 
pockets,  and  this  would,  be  hoped, 
be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  en- 
list. Then  he  thought  we  treated  tbem 
rather  hardly  in  another  way.  When 
a  soldier  had  his  full  pay  formerly  be 
had  to  find  everything;  but  since  we 
began  to  furnish  him  with  rations,  in- 
stead of  giving  him  Is.  6d.  a-day  on  fur- 
lough, which  included  the  cost  of  the 
rations,  we  ffave  him  only  Is.  2d.  But 
as  it  was  of  benefit  to  them  and  to  tbe 
Army  that  they  should  have  tbose  little 
holidays,  we  proposed  to  add  to  their 
pay  4d.  more.  When,  therefore,  they 
went  on  furlough  they  were  to  have 
Is.  6d.  instead  of  Is.  2d.  The  item, 
wbicb  this  addition  represented,  was 
not  large ;  but  it  was  g^ven  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers,  and  put  them  on 
the  same  footing  when  they  were  in  the 
Service  and  wben  they  were  at  home. 
Those  were  the  experiments  which  he 
proposed  to  make  upon  the  Army  gene- 
rally. 

Then  be  came  to  tbe  question  of  the 
Guards.  He  quite  admitted  tbat  when 
the  pay  of  the  wbole  Army  was  raised 
to  Is.  a-day  tbe  Guards  actually  lost 
nothing,  but  relatively  they  were  worse 
off  than  the  Line  by  Id.  a-day,  wbicb 
tbey  bad  always  received  above  the  or- 
dinary pay  of  the  rest  of  the  Army. 
The  reasons  for  the  Guards  receiving 
superior  pay  was  obvious — thus,  they 
were  men  of  greater  stature  than  tbe 
ordinary  soldier,  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  get ;  their  clothing  was  more 
expensive,  and  tbeir  continual  residence 
in  London  entailed  additional  expenses 
upon  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  proposed  to  increase  their  pay  by  Id, 
a-day,  so  as  to  restore  them  m  this  re- 
spect to  tbe  position,  relatively  to  the 
rest  of  the  Army,  they  had  formerly  oc- 
cupied. The  Guards  were  400  or  500 
short  of  their  complement ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  of  this  kind  to  induce  men 
to  enlist  in  these  regiments,  because,  as 
tbey  were  always  the  first  on  the  list  for 
foreign  service,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able not  to  keep  them  up  to  their  full 
establishment  strength.  This  increase 
in  the  pay  of  the  Guards  would  cost 
£8,000  a-year.  They  would  also  have  the 
deferred  pay ;  and  he  hoped  that,  as 
the  soldiers  of  our  Army  saw  funds  accu- 
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miilating  for  them  at  the  rate  of  £3  per 
year  per  man,  they  would  hesitate  be- 
fore they  deserted  from  the  Service.  For 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  desertion 
would  result  in  the  absolute  forfeiture 
of  every  penny  of  deferred  pay.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  means  considerable 
loss  would  be  avoided.  When  a  soldier 
deserted  he  frequently  took  his  kit  and 
other  property  with  him;  and,  even  if 
he  did  not  go  this  length,  there  was  the 
cost  of  providing  a  successor  to  him,  and 
much  inconvenience  arising  therefrom. 
This  deferred  pay,  then,  would  be  a 
safeguard  against  evil,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  act  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  soldiers.  If  hon.  Members  would 
look  at  the  desertion  Hetums  for  the 
past  year  they  would  find  that  the  total 
number  was  less  by  1,000  than  last  year. 
There  was,  however,  too  large  a  number, 
and  it  included  several  cases  of  what 
might  be  called  skilled  desertions —  a  class 
of  offence  which  must  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
some  means.  Those  who  might  be  most 
properly  termed  deserters  were  those 
who  ran  away  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  their  service,  and  this  class  of 
offence  would  most  probably  be  checked 
by  the  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  service  was  the  amount  of  their 
deferred  pay  accumulating,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  their  loss  as  the  penalty 
of  desertion.  No  doubt  this  system 
would  cost  money ;  but  against  that 
must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pense of  filling  the  places  of  deserters 
would  not  be  incurred,  and  the  morality 
of  the  Army  would  be  improved.  The 
cost  of  deferred  pay  in  the  present 
Estimates  would  oe  very  smidl — not 
more  than  £6,000.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ouards  the  amount  of  the  additional  Id, 
would  be  £8,000.  The  Imperial  charge 
next  year  would  be  about  £31,000, 
the  year  after  £65,000,  and  when  the 
normal  condition  of  things  arrived, 
the  amount  would  be  £329,000;  and 
he  therefore  quite  admitted  it  was  a 
question  which  the  House  had  a  right  to 
weigh,  because  it  was  a  cowing  pay- 
ment, although  he  believed  it  would  be 
a  cheap  payment  if  it  secured  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  He  further  assumed 
that  it  would  in  the  end  diminish  to  a 
certain  extent  the  pension  list,  because 
it  would  diminieh  the  number  going 
out  on  pensions. 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 


The  next  proposal  he  had  to  make 
was  one  to  increase  the  pay  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  this  would  in- 
volve an  extra  expenditure  of  about 
£104,000  ;  and  a  sum  of  £39,000  would 
fall  upon  the  Indian  Government.  He 
proposed  that  sergeant  majors  should 
receive  ^d.  additional  pay;  that  sergeants 
should  receive  2d,  additional,  and  after 
two  years'  service  in  the  ranks,  Ad.  That 
was  to  say,  their  present  pay  being 
1«.  Wd.y  with  the  addition  of  2d.  it 
would  be  2%.  Id.,  and  after  two  years' 
service  it  would  be  28.  Sd.  Oorporals 
were  to  receive  an  additional  Id.  2i  day. 
They  were  allowed  to  keep  their  good 
conduct  pay,  which  the  sergeants  were 
not.  From  the  increased  pay  of  U.  4d. 
or  U.  5d.  a-day  they  would  be  advanced, 
after  two  years'  service,  to  U.  bd.  or 
\9.  6d.  a-day.  Another  proposition  was 
with  regard  to  lance  corporals  and  lance 
sergeants.  At  present,  a  private  who 
was  thought  well  of  by  his  officers  was 
made  a  Icmce  corporal,  if  he  chose  to  be 
one ;  but  he  got  nothing  for  it,  though 
he  had  the  invidious  duty  of  keeping 
up  discipline  among  his  own  late 
comrades.  He  trusted,  therefore,  it 
would  be  considered  a  reasonable  re- 
quest that  he  should  receive  payment 
for  those  services.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  increase  the  pay  of  these  officers 
to  the  present  pay  of  their  substantive 
rank,  so  that  lance  sergeants  of  Infantry 
would  receive  U.  lid.  and  lance  corpo- 
ralis  U.  3d.  per  day.  This  would  offer  an 
inducement  to  smart  soldiers  to  accept 
positions  which  at  present  they  were  often 
very  unwilling  to  fill.  Holding,  as  he 
did,  that  the  stability  of  the  Army  de- 
pended very  much  upon  its  non-com- 
missioned officers,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  they  should  be  fairly  treated  and 
induced,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  their  coimtry.  He  proposed 
further  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
Staff  sergeants,  who  were  the  picked 
men  of  their  rank  in  the  Army.  Under 
existing  arrangements  the  allowance 
made  to  these  men  for  lodgings  was 
altogether  inadequate;  and  he  should 
therefore  ask  the  Committee  to  consent 
to  a  Vote  which  would  raise  the  al- 
lowance of  Staff  sergeants  in  the  first 
class  from  Ss.  6d.  to  128.  Sd.,  and  in. 
the  second  class  frt)m  48.  Sd.  to  7#. 
per  week  for  lodging  money.  About 
£1,500  would  cover  this  payment,  and 
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he  believed  it  would  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  a  most  estimable  body  of 
men. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
now  and  again  of  our  Volunteer  Force 
being  organized  "not  for  defiance,  but 
for  defence,''  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  mobilization  scheme  had 
been  entered  upon  strictly  with  a  view 
to  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  prepared  with  the  view,  if  ever  the 
necessity  should  arise  from  a  hostile 
invasion,  that  there  should  be  no  confu- 
sion and  no  difficulty ;  that  every  man, 
whether  in  the  Eegular  Army  or  in  the 
Auxiliary  Forces,  should  know  the  head- 
quarters to  which  he  must  repair ;  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  finding 
out  what  he  had  to  do,  and  that  he 
should  at  all  times  have  before  him  clearly 
laid  down  where  he  was  to  go.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  no  labour  or  pains 
had  been  spared  in  makine  those  ar- 
rangements. Every  time-table  had  been 
arranged  and  every  route  prepared  by 
which  the  men  could  be  brought  to  their 
proper  head-quarters  in  case  of  necessity 
without  delay.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  had  said  .that 
it  was  a  scheme  not  worthy  of  a  school- 
boy ;  but  whether  that  were  so  or  not  he 
(Mr.  Hardy)  at  least  could  not  help 
seeing  the  labour,  the  toil,  and  the  in- 
telligence devoted  to  it  by  those  who 
had  worked  out  its  details.  He  did  not 
suppose  they  were  so  proud  of  their 
worK  as  to  think  it  incapable  in  every 
particular  of  amendment;  but  no  one 
could  denv  that  great  care  and  enormous 
diligence  had  been  exercised  in  its  pre- 
paration. He  proposed  to  call  out  two 
of  those  Army  Corps  (at  some  period 
which,  of  course,  he  could  not  indicate), 
and  bring  every  man  in  them  to  the 
head-quarters  assigned  to  him,  so  that 
they  might  see  what  appearance  they 
would  present  under  such  circumstances, 
and  not  with  a  desire  or  with  a  view  to 
putting  their  forces  on  a  war  footing. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  in  two 
speeches  which  he  lately  made,  accused 
him  of  that  intention,  and  he  said  in  one 
that  they  must  increase  their  Militia  to 
250,000  men,  and  in  his  last  speech — at 
Manchester  —  he  gave  somewhat  dif- 
ferent figures,  and  said  221,640  men. 
Neither  of  those  figures  was  correct. 
The  hon.  Member  in  his  hurry  had 
evidently  made  the  mistake  of  reckoning 
up  each  Army  Corps  as  if  it  were  com- 


posed only  of  Infantry.  He  forgot,  too , 
that  Militia  regiments  could  not  be  in- 
creased, except  within  certain  boundaries 
and  within  the  limitations  of  the  law. 
Those  104  Militia  battalions  and  64 
Eegular  battalions  made  up  168,  just  the 
number  for  making  eight  Army  Corps  ; 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  filling  those 
Corps  up  to  what  might  be  considered 
technically  their  full  number.  That  was 
never  intended.  What  they  wanted  was  a 
system  on  which  all  this  work  might  be 
based ;  and  without  any  very  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  they  would  create 
cadres  which  might  afterwards,  if  requi- 
site, be  filled  up.  It  was  not  intended  to 
use  more  than  the  number  taken  in  the 
Votesof  last  year — namely,  about  1 34,000 
Militia — and  they  believed  that  with  that 
force  they  could  do  all  that  they  expected 
to  do  with  all  those  Army  Corps.  One 
word  as  to  the  long  distances  which  it 
was  said  some  of  the  men  would  have  to 
come.  That  was  an  arrangement  that 
might  be  altered  again  and  again.  The 
hon.  Member  spoke  of  the  hardship 
that  would  result  from  bringing  men 
from  Scotland  and  other  remote  local- 
ities. The  regiments  themselves  took  a 
different  view  from  that  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member,  and  would  think  themselves 
ill-used  if  they  were  left  out.  In  fact, 
one  colonel  wrote  to  complain  that  his 
regiment  was  not  brought  down  into  the 
South  of  England,  where  the  fighting 
would  be  sure  to  take  place.  The  best 
military  authorities  were  all  of  opinion 
that  if  an  invasion  took  place  it  would 
be  between  the  Wash  and  Plymouth. 
He  did  not  say  that  there  might  not  be  a 
diversion  in  the  Highlands ;  but  if  there 
were  he  should  take  care  that  action 
should  be  based  upon  that  fact ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  regiments  of  which  the 
Scotch  were  so  justly  proud  should  be  sent 
without  delay  to  the  Highlands,  where 
it  could  not  be  doubted  they  would  fight 
like  true  Britons  in  defence  of  the  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  country  which  they 
loved  so  well.  But,  to  return.  They 
had  had  to  deal  with  Eegulars,  Militia, 
Volunteers,  Yeomanry,  Pensioners,  and 
Eeserves,  and  had  found  places  for  them 
all.  The  Volunteers  were  selected  for 
coast  and  garrison  duty,  and  had  been 
so  treated  out  of  no  disrespect  to  them 
or  distrust  in  their  zeal.  With  a  view, 
however,  not  to  press  too  hardly  on 
them,  one-fourth  omv  would  betakeninto 
service  at  a  time,  and  three-fourths  would 
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remain  at  home.  He  wished  to  add  that 
there  were  some  Volunteer  Artillery  and 
Engineer  corps  which  they  might  not  be 
at  all  ashamed  to  place  in  charge  of 

funs.  His  gallant  friend,  Mr.  Darby, 
eserved  the  greatest  credit  for  the 
organization  of  his  Corps,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  feats  performed  by  the 
Sussex  Volunteer  Artillery  had  rivalled 
the  performance  of  the  Eegular  Artillery. 
They  had  tried  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  corps,  and  had  found  regiments 
ready  to  change  their  condition  and  be- 
come Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  thus 
render  themselves  more  adapted  for  the 
service  which  might  be  required  of  them 
than  they  could  be  as  Infantry  only. 
Many  of  the  men  were  employed  in  the 
kind  of  work  which  specially  fitted  them 
to  be  Engineers,  such  as  mining,  quarry- 
ing, and  other  heavy  work  in  which  they 
had  to  observe  engineering  rules,  and 
these  men,  as  sappers,  miners,  and  gun- 
ners, would  be  most  useful  for  coast 
and  garrison  service. 

Such  wfiw  his  proposal.  It  might  be 
a  mistake.  It  was  to  be  tested.  All 
those  things  were  tentative.  He  spoke 
in  the  name  of  those  military  men  who 
had  put  the  scheme  on  foot.  For  him- 
self, he  was  only  responsible  for  having 
adopted  it,  thinking  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable one,  and  for  bringing  all  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  into  the  best 
position  for  the  work  required  of  them. 
He  by  no  means  thought  the  scheme  a 
perfect  one.  Defects  had  been  pointed 
out  which  might  easily  be  remedied; 
but  he  thought  it  most  desirable  that 
officers  and  men  should  be  ready — that 
they  might  be  able  to  say  to  every  Gene- 
ral, every  Colonel,  every  man — *'This 
is  the  place  to  which  you  are  to  go ;" 
that  without  confusion,  hurry,  or  fuss, 
those  who  were  to  proceed  to  the  front 
should  go  there,  while  other  Army  Corps 
might  fit  themselves  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  Army  Corps  would 
be  ready  at  once  to  take  the  £ont,  and 
the  others  would  be  drilled  so  as  to  be 
fit  in  a  few  weeks  for  active  service ; 
and  no  invasion  could  be  successful  in 
that  time,  or  in  as  many  months  if  the 
Fleet  was  in  its  place  and  did  its  duty  as 
they  all  knew  it  would. 

He  thought  he  had  now  gone  through 
all  the  subjects  on  which  he  wished  to 
touch.  He  was  afraid  he  had  wearied 
the  House  by  so  much  detail ;  but  he 
wished  the  Committee  to  test  everything 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 


he  had  done.  He  had  done  nothing  for 
concealment — all  was  as  open  as  the 
day.  If  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
anything  he  asked  they  should  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  What  he  asked  them 
was  to  pursue  a  system  the  expense  of 
which  he  did  not  say  they  had  seen  the 
end.  It  would  be  large ;  but  its  object 
was  to  render  every  branch  of  the  Ser- 
vice efficient.  To  improve  the  contentment 
of  the  Army,  to  prevent  desertion,  to  im- 
prove their  reliefs  for  India,  and  to  pre- 
pare here  in  case  of  danger  a  certaia 
number  of  regiments  always  ready,  were 
the  first  objects  he  had  in  view.  AH 
this  he  had  done  with  no  offensive  in- 
tention to  any  foreign  Power ;  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  great  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  but  with  a  great  desire,  too,  that 
England  should  be  known  not  to  be 
givmg  up  the  position  to  which  she  was 
entitled  in  Europe  and  in  respect  of  her 
colonial  possessions.  They  claimed  the 
right,  without  insult  or  threatening  to 
foreign  nations,  to  bring  into  as  good  a 
condition  as  possible  their  Volunteer 
Army,  and  so  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  of  their  colo- 
nies, and  of  India,  and  for  the  ful- 
filment of  any  Treaty  or  other  obliga- 
tions that  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  recognize.  They  wished  to  be  able 
to  say  to  all  the  world  that  without 
excessive  expenditure  England  would 
never  be  wanting  in  that  due  expendi- 
ture which  would  make  her  armies  as 
efficient  as  they  had  been  in  times  past ; 
that  they  would  not  be  sent  forth  merely 
to  earn  a  transitory  and  temporary  glory, 
but  to  do  their  duty  to  a  country  the 
stability  of  which  interested  not  only  her- 
self, but  all  the  world.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  Vote 
for  132,884  men. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 132,884,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  for  Depdts  for  the  training  of  Recruits 
for  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  Ist  day 
of  April  1876  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877, 
inclusive." 

Mb.  pease  expressed  his  regret  that 
so  few  Members  were  in  the  House  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rose  to  make 
his  Statement.  There  were  at  the  out- 
set but  seven  Members  at  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  side  of  the  Table,  and  not 
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more  than  double  the  number  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  due  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  he  had  never 
listened  to  a  more  able  or  interesting 
statement,  and  he  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Estimates  had  been  prepared, 
and  the  digests  which  had  been  fur- 
nished. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
proposed  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  for  the  Army,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly large  increase  in  the  money  for 
their  maintenance.  He  told  them  at  the 
close  of  his  speech  that  this  increase  was 
needed  to  guard  against  panic,  to  guard 
against  invasion,  to  relieve  our  Army 
abroad,  and  to  keep  up  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country.  For  these  pur- 
poses he  asked  for  a  force  of  526,000 
men,  the  largest  force  that  this  country 
had  ever  been  asked  for  at  any  time, 
and  was  certainly,  in  his  opinion,  larger 
than  the  country  required.  In  1873,  the 
last  year  of  Lord  CardweU's  adminis- 
tration, the  cost  of  the  Army  was 
£13,231,100;  in  1874  it  was  £13, 293, 800; 
in  1875,  £13,483,200  ;  and  now,  in  1876, 
it  had  risen  to  £13,989,000,  being  an 
increase  in  three  years  of  £750,000, 
while  the  Army  Appropriation  Accounts 
had  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the  Table. 
The  Army  Estimates  having  increased 
by  £750,000,  the  Navy  Estimates  had 
also  gone  up  £1,500,000  during  the  same 
time,  besides  a  deficit  of  £281,000  in  the 
Navy  Appropriation  Accounts,  being  al- 
together an  increase  in  these  two  Ser- 
vices of  £2,400,000.  At  present  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  95,000  regular 
troops  at  home,  besides  30,000  of  the 
reserved  forces,  and  the  Militia,  Volun- 
teers, and  Yeomanry  were  all  declared 
to  be  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
state.  For  what  was  aU  this  money  to 
be  spent  ?    To  guard  against  panic,  to 

Erevent  invasion,  and  to  sustain  the 
onour  and  dignity  of  the  country. 
Taking  the  panic  argument  first,  he 
would  ask  what  was  a  panic  ?  It  was, 
he  believed,  a  sudden  fright.  Well,  we 
had  several  panics  of  late  years.  We 
had  one  in  1858-9  when  ^e  French 
officers  were  denouncing  this  country 
for  having  given  an  asylum  to  political 
refugees.  That  panic  brought  into  exist- 
ence an  army  of  Volunteers  amounting 
to  180,000  men.  But  the  panic  was 
groundless.  We  had  lived  to  see  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  then  upon  the 
Throne  of  France,   a  refugee  in  this 


country,  and  his  son  was  lately  a  cadet 
at  Woolwich.  In  1858-9  there  was 
another  panic,  in  consequence  of  the 
taking  of  several  persons  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  on 
board  one  of  our  vessels.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  10,000  men  to  Canada  to 
overawe  the  United  States,  which  had 
800,000  men  ready  shortly  afterwards. 
Well,  the  presence  of  the  Volunteers  did 
not  allay  the  panic.  Another  panic  oc- 
curred at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  when  Lord  Card  well  asked 
the  House  to  vote  £2,000,000,  and  to 
increase  the  Army  by  20,000  men,  who 
still  remained  on  the  Army  List.  The 
argument  now  was  that  the  Army  was 
to  preserve  us  from  invasion.  He  con- 
fessed he  looked  around  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover from  what  quarter  we  were  to  be 
invaded.  Her  Majesty,  in  her  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  spoke  of  her  relations 
with  foreign  Powers  as  being  **most 
cordial;"  and  yet  the  way  in  which  we 
repaid  our  neighbours  for  their  friend- 
liness was  to  propose  an  increase  of  our 
Army  to  guard  against  invasion,  which 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  insult 
to  the  Powers  with  whom  we  were  on 
such  cordial  relations.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  Powers  in  the  world  from 
whom  an  invasion  could  be,  with  any 
possibility,  expected — Germany,  France, 
Eussia,  and  America.  The  last  two  might 
be  left  out  of  the  calculation  entirely. 
France  and  Germany  were  armed  to  the 
teeth  against  each  other — one  to  retain 
the  provinces  she  wrested  from  France 
during  the  war,  the  other  to  regain  those 
provinces  whenever  they  thought  they 
were  strong  enough  to  make  the  attempt. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
our  being  invaded  by  either  country 
while  such  was  their  attitude  to  each 
other.  He  would  add  that  France  and 
Germany  should  be  a  warning  to  us 
against  large  armies  and  huge  arma- 
ments. As  regarded  this  country,  the 
panic  argument  and  the  invasion  argu- 
ment fell  together.  There  never  was  a 
time  when,  apparently,  we  were  more 
free  from  attack  and  when  our  diplo- 
matic intercourse  was  carried  on  in  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit.  With  respect 
to  the  relief  of  our  Army  abroad,  Lord 
Cardwell  was  quite  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  Army  at  home  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  requirements  then  were  the  same 
as  they  were  now.  The  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country  were  not  con- 
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suited  by  maintaining  unnecessary  arma- 
ments in  time  of  peace.  By  so  doing  we 
were  acting  in  violation  of  the  teaching 
of  political  economy,  and  we  were  inflict- 
ing upon  our  population  the  evils  of  war 
in  time  of  peace.  An  Army  expendi- 
ture of  £15,000,000  was  an  insurance 
premium  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk 
we  were  running.  We  were  asked  to 
spend  £1,000,000  more  than  last  year 
and  £2,400,000  more  than  four  years 
ago,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  state 
of  trade  made  it  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  economize.  A  Liverpool  merchant 
said  the  other  day — **  Two  years  ago  we 
were  living  on  faith,  last  year  we  were 
living  on  hope,  and  this  year  we  are 
living  on  charity."  At  the  same  time, 
while  trade  was  falling  off  and  the  coun- 
try approaching  a  state  of  stagnation, 
the  requirements  of  modem  society  were 
largely  augmenting  local  burdens  con- 
currently with  this  increase  of  Imperial 
taxation.  The  demand  for  public  edu- 
cation, for  the  Poor  Law  administration, 
for  lunacy  boards,  and  for  sanitary 
boards  was  yearly  increasing,  and  he 
said  the  country  could  not  afford  at  the 
same  time  to  spend  in  a  time  of  peace 
such  large  amounts  upon  an  Army  far 
larger  than  we  required.  He  proposed 
to  reduce  the  Army  by  10,000  men.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  confessed  that 
he  had  a  great  many  men  whom  he 
would  like  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  better  class.  Then  why  did  he  not 
get  rid  of  the  objectionable  men  ?  But 
what  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
doing?  Why  he  was  raising  the  pay 
of  the  men.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
when  doing  so  he  was  bound  to  reduce 
the  number.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  whether  they  looked  at  the 
state  of  things  abroad  or  at  home  they 
were  not  justified  in  voting  these  large 
Estimates.  Perhaps  the  great  majority 
of  the  Committee  would  be  against  him 
— still  he  felt  bound,  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  and  the  country,  to  raise 
his  voice  against  this  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, and  which  was  not  needed, 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  or  at 
the  state  of  Europe. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 122,884,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  Bepdte  for  the  training  of  Recruits  for 

Mr.  Pease 


Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  PossessionB,  ^om  the  1st  day 
of  April  1876  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877, 
inclusive."—  (Mr.  Pease.) 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said,  it 
was  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease),  who  felt 
all  the  comforts  of  peace,  to  make  such  a 
Motion;  but  the  old  adage  still  held 
good — the  best  way  of  maintaining  peace 
was  to  be  prepared  for  war.  The  hon. 
Member  proposed  to  reduce  the  Vote  by 
10,000  men.  Would  he  say  from  what 
branch  of  the  Army  they  were  to  be 
taken  ?  Was  it  from  the  Infantry,  from 
the  Cavalry,  or  from  the  Artillery  ?  That 
question  had  been  formerly  pressed  upon 
tne  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson),  who  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
he  had  not  considered  it,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Durham  seemed  to  be 
in  the  same  position.  The  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War 
was  one  that  would  do  him  credit  not  only 
with  the  Army,  but  also  with  the  country. 
He  had  clearly  stated  the  views  for  an 
expression  of  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing forward  for  some  time  past.  He 
said  the  other  night  he  was  determined 
to  do  away  with  that  feeling  of  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  Army  which  caused 
men  to  say  they  did  not  know  what 
would  happen  next ;  and  he  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot)  hoped  he  had  gone  far  to- 
wards removing  that  feeling.  He  had 
determined  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  medical  officers  should  no 
longer  exist,  and  he  had  laid  down  prin- 
ciples which  would  obviate  the  scandal 
that  in  the  absence  of  candidates  the 
authorities  had  been  compelled  to  accept 
the  services  of  men  they  had  formerly 
rejected.  That  was  most  lamentable, 
and  it  was  not  fair  to  the  Army.  The 
new  scheme  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  he 
hoped  would  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  scheme  was  a  fair  and  a 
liberal  one,  and  he  hoped  the  medical 
profession  in  the  Army  would  be  satis- 
fied, though  whether  it  was  the  best 
or  not  he  would  not  now  argue.  One 
of  the  questions  in  which  the  House 
was  most  deeply  interested  was  that  of 
the  Reserves.  The  whole  case  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  brought  in  the  short 
service  rested  on  the  Reserves.  Had 
matters  gone  on  as  they  were  now,  he  felt 
certain  the  Army  of  Reserve  when  called 
out  would  not  have  been  found.    But  by 
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increasing  their  pay  from  id.  to  6(f.,  and 
by  allowing  deferred  pay  to  accumulate 
for  men  now  serving  and  to  serve  in  the 
ranks,  they  had  now.  a  chance  of  getting 
that  Eeserve  which  the  country  wanted 
in  case  of  emergency.  There  was  one 
point  here,  however,  on  which  more  ex- 
planation was  required.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  said  those  Beserves  were  to  be 
called  out  for  a  certain  period  every 
year.  The  time  now  was  only  12  days, 
and  that  time  might  well  be  increased ; 
but,  if  the  men  were  found  up  to  the 
mark,  they  need  not  be  kept  out.  They 
might  be  dismissed  to  their  homes  as 
soon  as  they  were  pronounced  efficient. 
There  was  one  point  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  missed  altogether,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  forage  allowance 
to  Field  Officers.  He  said  forage  was  never 
so  high  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  he 
was  now  giving  a  Field  Officer  U.  lOd.  a- 
day  for  forage,  but  it  could  not  be  bought 
for  the  money  now  given.  The  increase 
of  pay  to  non-commissioned  officers  was 
one  of  the  best  things  proposed  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  It  would  g^ve  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  that  class  of  men 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  backbone  of  the 
regiment.  He  did  not  think  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  increased  their  pay  too 
much;  but  the  increase  was  fair  and 
liberal,  and  he  believed  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army  would 
feel  that  tardy  justice  had  at  length  been 
done  to  them.  He  did  not  observe  from 
the  Estimates  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  dealt  with  a  grievance  which  was 
felt  from  the  want  of  room  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy  at  Woolwich.  [Mr.  Gathornb 
Habdy  said  he  had.]  He  was  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  It  was  not  right  that  four 
cadets—  youngfellows  who  might  be  from 
Eton,  where  they  each  had  a  separate 
room — should  be  placed  in  one  room. 
That  was  an  evil  that  ought  to  be 
remedied.  He  was  also  glad  to  learn — 
although  upon  this  point  it  would  be 
premature  to  express  any  definite  opinion 
— that  his  right  hon.  Friend  intended  to 
call  out  two  Army  Corps;  the  whole 
country  would  then  know  what  the  mobi- 
lization scheme  was,  and  could  judge 
what  its  effect  would  be.  On  one  im- 
portant point  his  right  hon.  Friend  did 
not  touch,  except  in  an  indirect  manner 
— namely,  the  arming  of  our  soldiers. 
The  Afartini-Henry  rifle  was,  no  doubt, 
a  weapon  wonderful  in  its  performance 
when  in  good  order ;  but  when  he  asked 


the  Surveyor  General,  year  after  year, 
how  that  weapon  was  going  on,  the  reply 
always  was  it  required  a  little  repair, 
and  that  2«.  lid.  would  cover  the  whole 
expense.  That  little  alteration,  however, 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  £75,000. 
In  the  Malay  expedition  it  had  not 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  officers. 
It  had  a  trick  sometimes  of  not  going  off 
when  required,  and  also  of  going  off 
when  not  required.  This  subject  required 
careful  consideration  from  the  authorities. 
The  spiral  spring  in  the  lock,  which  was 
apt  to  become  loose  or  rusty,  was,  he 
thought,  fatal  to  this  weapon.  But 
having  once  been  adopted,  it  was  rather 
difficmt  to  get  rid  of.  For  himself,  he 
would  say  he  would  rather  to-morrow  go 
into  action  with  the  old  Snider  nfle  than 
withtheMartini-Henrynfle.  Oursoldiers 
should  be  armed  with  the  best  weapon 
we  could  find.  He  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  look  closely  and  fairly  into 
this  matter.  They  must  all  have  admired 
the  clear,  able,  and  straightforward 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward these  Estimates,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  he  would  do  nothing  which 
he  did  not  believe  would  conduce  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Army  and  the 
country. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
said,  he  would  add  his  testimony  to  what 
had  been  said  in  praise  of  the  very  full, 
clear,  and  candid  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  only  regretted  that 
it  was  delivered  at  a  time  when  so  few 
Members  were  present  to  hear  it.  The 
principal  measures  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  brought  before  them  were 
the  additional  pay  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  the  grant  of  increased 
pay  in  the  shape  of  deferred  pay  to  the 
entire  Army,  and  a  slight  increase  of  pay 
to  the  Guards.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
he  was  very  glad  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  seen  his  way  to  propose  it. 
Three  years  ago,  when  a  small  addition 
was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  Army  at  the 
time  that  the  ration  stoppage  was  abo- 
lished, the  late  Secretary  of  State  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers ;  and  it 
was  his  intention  to  apply  to  this  pur- 
pose the  balance  of  the  sum  which  would 
ultimately  be  saved  by  the  lapse  of  the 
re-engagement  penny — the  part  of  that 
sum  which  had  already  accrued  having 
been  taken  to  the  credit  of  the  stoppage 
arrangement.    He  (Mr.  Campbell-fean- 
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nerman)  mentioned  that,  not  in  the  least 
by  way  of  detracting  from  the  credit  due 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  only  to 
show  how  sincerely  he  could  express 
his  agreement  in  the  policy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  pursuing.    He  (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman)  trusted  it  might 
have  the  effect  he  contemplated  — of  in- 
creasing the  attractiveness  of  the  Army 
— and  he  would  congratulate  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  on  having  his  name 
associated  with  so  useful  an  improve- 
ment.    As  to  deferred  pay,   no  doubt 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  theory ;  but  there  were  two  consi- 
derations, which  he  would  urge  as  having 
some  weight  on  the  other  side.    In  the 
first  place,  were  they  sure  that  the  men 
to  whom  they  would  offer  it  would  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  it?    The  men 
knew  what  it  was  to  get  money  in  their 
hand,  and  sometimes,  unhappily,  made 
a  bad  use  of  it ;  but  would  they  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  and  would  it  have  the 
effect  we  expected  if  they  knew,  that  at 
the  end  of  their  service  a  certain  sum 
would  accrue  to  them  ?    Another  point 
was — it  was  one  of  the  advantages  of 
deferred  payment  that  it  gave  us  a  cer- 
tain hold  over  the  men.     That  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Eeserve.    If  a  man 
knew  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
service  he  would,  if  he  conducted  him- 
self  well,    be   discharged  with  a  cer- 
tain sum   of  money  in  his  pocket,  we 
should  have  a  hold  on  him  which  we 
had  not  at  present ;  but  we  could  not 
have  a  hold  upon  him  without,  to  some 
extent,  his  having  a  corresponding  hold 
on  us ;  and  he  (Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man) thought  that  difficulties  might  arise 
in  some  cases  in  consequence  of  a  man's 
conduct,  near  the  period  when  a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  due  to  him,  being 
such  as  to  render  it  undesirable  that  he 
should  be  retained.    Diificulties  of  that 
kind  occurred  in  the  case  of  an  established 
workman  who  was  going  on  pension, 
with  whom  we  could  not  deal  so  freely  as 
with  a  man  hired  in  the  open  market.  This 
objection,  however,  to  deferred  pay  was 
not  an  insurmountable  one.    As  to  the 
additional  penny  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  give  to  the  Guards, 
was  he  quite  sure  that  it  would  cure  the 
evils  from  which  they  suffered?      The 
Guards  had  a  stock  fund,  which  had  been 
abolished  in  other  regiments,  into  which 
payments  were  made  by  the  public,  and 
with  which  they  conducted  their  own 
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hospital   arrangements  and  recruiting. 
He  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman)  wished 
to  know  whether  the  inquiry  which  had 
been  instituted  into  that  anomalous  sys- 
tem had  been  continued ;  and  also  whe- 
ther explicit  instructions  had  been  given 
to  the  Colonels  of  districts  to  give  every 
facility  in  their  power  to  the  recruiting 
of  the  Guards  ?    It  was  quite  true  the 
Guards  had  to  keep    themselves  in  a 
smarter  condition  than  the  rest  of  the 
Army ;  but  surely  their  recruiting  ought 
to  be  assisted  by  their  prestige  and  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  the  veiy  best 
quarters  in  the  Army  ;  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  if  recruits  were  not 
obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the 
Guards,  it  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
inadequacy  of  pay  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  shut  out  from  the  benefit  of  the 
general    recruiting    machinery    of   the 
Army,   and    especially    from    the    dis- 
trict recruiting.      He   thought  no    ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  give  an  addition  of  £2  a-year  to 
the  Army  Reserve,  because  the  better  we 
made  their  condition  the  stronger  would 
be  the  call  we  should  have  upon  them. 
He  did  not  think  they  should  be  called 
out  for  more  than  12  days,  because  other- 
wise we  should  seriously  interfere  with 
their  civil  employment.   We  xjalled  them 
out,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  drill- 
ing, as  to  see  them  assemble  and  ascer- 
tain their  condition.   He  had  little  to  say 
as  to  the  mobilization  scheme.   The  right 
hon.    Gentleman    had    bestowed  great 
labour  upon  it.      It  might  be  neces- 
sary  for    the    military    authorities   to 
know  where  each  regiment  of  the  Militia 
and  the  Line  should  go  on  the    out- 
break of  war ;  but  why  should  the  infor- 
mation be  published  on  the  house-tops? 
He  did  not  see  any  particular  advantage 
in  every  man  in  every  regiment  in  the 
country  knowing  where  he  should  go. 
It  appeared  to  Imn  that  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  that  the  authorities  in  the 
War  Office  should  know  where  a  regi- 
ment should    be  ordered  to    go,    and 
have  their  plans  ready  for    execution 
at    a    moment's    notice.      What   was 
said    as    to  the   general    condition    of 
the  Army,  he  thought,  must  be   satis- 
factory to  everybody.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  appeared  to    him   to  take 
precisely  the  right  line  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  Army.     He  was 
neither  too  sanguine  in  his  estimate  of  it 
nor  did  he  yield  to  those  exaggerated 
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oritioisinB  which  were  common  out  of 
doors.  As  to  the  proposition  made  by 
his  hon.  Friend  behmd  him  (Mr.  Pease) 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men  by  10,000, 
it  did  not  appear  why  his  hon.  Friend 
had  selected  that  number;  indeed,  his 
argument  was  almost  in  favour  of  dis- 
banding the  Army  altogether.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  know  better 
than  the  House  or  any  private  individual 
what  was  the  state  of  political  affairs ; 
and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man)  felt  veiy  much  disposed  to  bow  to 
their  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men 
that  ought  to  be  voted.  There  was 
only  one  other  subject  to  which  he 
wished  to  allude — namely,  the  medical 
department  of  the  Army.  Nothing  had 
deHghted  him  more  for  many  a  day 
than  the  decided  tone  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  on  the  gene- 
ral hospital  system  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  felt  sure  that  the 
more  he  looked  into  the  question  and  con- 
sulted the  competent  authorities,  the  more 
he  would  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Staff  system.  His  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  position  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers appeared  to  be  excellent.  One 
suggestion,  which  he  would  venture  to 
make,  with  a  view,  not,  perhaps,  to  its 
immediate,  but  its  ultimate  adoption, 
was  that  the  medical  officers  who  went 
out  of  the  Service  after  10  years  might 
be  employed  for  the  Militia  and  the  Bri- 
gade Depots,  whereby,  while  discharging 
those  duties,  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  in  practice  in  a  countiy 
town.  In  referring  to  the  medical  de- 
partment the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
Eressed  the  opinion — which  it  was  to  be 
oped  he  would  bear  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  greater  questions  of  Army 
promotion  and  retirement — that  it  was 
dangerous  to  enter  a  great  number  of 
young  men  at  the  bottom,  because  they 
would  have  to  provide  for  them  when 
they  attained  higher  rank.  That  was  a 
^consideration  which  lay  at  the  basis  of 
all  sound  schemes  of  promotion  and  re- 
tirement. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  offered  some  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  recruiting.  He  re- 
commended, among  other  things,  that 
after  serving  three  years  in  the  Militia 
any  man  who  wished  to  join  the  Eeg^ar 
Army  should  have  his  bounty  paid  to  him 
partly  on  joining  the  Begular  service. 


and  partly  on  completing  the  period 
which  he  would  have  completed  if  he 
had  remained  in  the  Militia.  He  also 
thought  that,  instead  of  enlisting  imma- 
ture youths  in  the  Army,  it  would  be 
better  to  enlist  them  in  the  Militia  even 
under  the  present  standard;  and  then 
three  years  afterwards,  when  they  had 
developed  considerably,  they  would  be  fit 
as  well  as  pleased  to  join  the  Eegular 
Army  as  grown  men,  and  would  have  a 
liking  for  the  Service.  In  his  opinion, 
the  Militia  ought  to  be  made  more  a 
nursery  for  the  Eegular  Army  than  it 
was  now.  He  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  remodel  the  Ballot  Act  so  that  it  might 
be  used,  if  required,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
men  to  go  into  the  ranks. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  hoped  that 
although  it  was  a  Colonels'  night  a  few 
words  from  a  civilian  would  not  be  in- 
acceptable  to  the  House.  He  recog- 
nized the  difficulty  of  the  position  in 
which  an  English  Minister  of  War  was 
placed.  By  means  of  conscription  vast 
armies  were  being  organized  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  industry  and 
trade  were  crushed  under  overwhelming 
armaments.  The  question  was,  whether 
England  was  to  obey  her  peaceful  in- 
stincts, or  take  part  in  the  mad  compe- 
tition for  inflated  armies?  As  a  com- 
promise, we  were  making  a  halting  step 
towards  adopting  the  new  system ;  but 
there  was  this  difficulty  to  face,  and  he 
had  not  ,yet  heard  any  one  attempt  to 
grapple  with  it.  If  England  was  to  take 
part  in  that  wild  struggle  for  military 
supremacy,  what  was  to  be  her  position 
as  an  industrial  country  ?  He  could 
understand  that  the  Secretary  for  War, 
in  view  of  the  great  military  strength  of 
continental  Powers,  had  a  patriotic  de- 
sire not  to  see  his  country  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  possibilities  of  an 
evil  day ;  but  it  was  idle  to  pretend  that 
if  England  had  to  encounter  the  armies 
of  the  Continent  it  was  merely  upon  her 
military  strength  that  she  could  rely. 
With  regard  to  the  mobilization  scheme, 
he  might  observe  that  the  Irish  Militia 
were  singularly  neglected,  and  whether 
that  circumstance  was  due  to  political 
considerations,  or  the  mere  accidents  of 
military  strategy,  he  had  yet  to  be  in- 
formed. However  that  might  be,  the 
foreigner  who  criticized  our  new  mili- 
tary system  would  be  at  no  loss  to  notice 
that  in  Ireland,  once  our  best  recruiting 
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ground,  not  one  of  the  native  Militia 
regiments  was  to  form  part  of  the  local 
Army  Corps.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
a  Minister  to  pet  certain  classes  of 
people  in  the  country;  but  in  the  end 
the  people  themselves  would  turn  upon 
the  system  under  which  the  process  was 
carried  on.  Underlying,  the  whole  sub- 
ject before  the  House  there  was  the 
great  question — How  were  we  to  get 
men  ?  One  thing  he  could  tell  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  was  that  branding  in 
the  Army  would  not  help  him  to  get 
recruits — it  would,  at  all  events,  not  help 
him  to  get  recruits  in  Ireland.  It  was 
a  painful  fact  that  while  they  were 
adding  to  the  Army  at  one  end  it  was 
falling  away  at  the  other ;  desertion,  in 
fact,  was  nearly  keeping  pace  with  re- 
cruitment. But  it  was  not  from  an  ex- 
clusively military  view  that  this  subject 
was  to  be  regarded,  and  he  invited  the 
Committee  to  inquire  how  it  w£w,  after 
all  that  had  been  done  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  Army,  that  we  found  it 
harder  to  get  soldiers  to-day  than  50  years 
ago,  even  although  the  requirements  of 
height  and  physical  development  had 
been  gradually  lowered.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  splendid  material  that  fought 
the  British  battles  40  or  50  years  ago? 
How  came  it  to  pass  that  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  now  as  compared  with 
former  times  ?  It  was  because  the  rural 
population  of  the  country  had  disap- 
peared into  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
and  because  the  conditions  of  life,  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  humbler  classes, 
were  not  conducive  to  the  production  of 
a  military  race.  He  made  no  reflection 
on  the  men  of  the  cities  and  towns ; 
many  of  the  greatest  battles  in  the 
world  were  fought  and  won  by  them,  and 
the  Royalist  forces  were  defeated  by  the 
Parliamentarians.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
only  in  the  green  fields  and  the  cottage 
homes  of  the  country  that  stalwart  class 
of  men  could  be  produced.  How  came 
it  that  they  were  gone  ?  It  was  because 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  within 
the  last  50  years  a  terrific  revolution  had 
swept  the  people  from  the  fields  into 
cities  and  towns.  This  great  change 
had  not  been  so  much  felt  in  England, 
which  had  big  towns  like  London,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Birming- 
ham; but  in  Ireland  the  change  had 
been  keenly  felt,  because  they  had  no 
Manchesters  and  no  Birminghams  to 
absorb  the  thrust  out  population.    In 
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Ireland  what  were  the  chances  of  re- 
cruitment? While  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  in  a  state  of  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  they  need  not  expect  their 
chances  as  to  recruitment  to  improve  in 
Ireland.  He  knew  something  of  his 
people,  and  he  knew  something  of  the 
excitement  among  them  whenever  a 
great  military  question  arose.  They 
knew  they  were  not  trusted  by  the 
Minister  for  War,  because  there  was  no 
Volunteer  force  in  Ireland.  The  best 
military  strength  that  they  could  supply 
would  be  to  satisfy  the  Irish  people  and 
make  the  military  service  popular  in 
Ireland.  They  could  not  get  what  they 
wanted  by  offering  2d.  more  a-day,  and 
he  said  to  the  Government — "Do  not 
think  that  Irishmen,  at  all  events,  are 
to  be  won  merely  by  l^d.  or  2d.f  with 
the  advantage  of  branding  into  the  bar- 
gain." If  they  had  to  call  on  the  arm 
of  Ireland  for  aid  or  defence,  it  could 
not  be  given  while  the  people  enter- 
tained their  present  feelings^  and,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  question  of  money, 
the  sense  of  national  honour  and  duty 
would  induce  them  not  to  enter  in  any 
considerable  numbers  into  the  militaiy 
strength  of  the  Empire. 

Colonel  EGEETON  LEIGH  said,  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken.  He  had  had 
several  Irishmen  under  his  command,  and 
he  was  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and 
he  believed  that  they  were  well  pleased 
with  him.  He  would  not  wish  to  have 
better  soldiers  than  Irishmen.  It  was 
said  that  grumbling  had  made  England 
the  country  that  she  was;  and  if 
grumbling  could  do  anything  for  the 
Army  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
armies  going.  It  was,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  in  anything  but  a  bad  way,  and  he 
thought  the  changes  now  proposed  by 
the  Government  would  be  great  improve- 
ments. He  was  particularly  gratified  at  the 
increase  of  the  pay  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  he  should  like  that  those  of 
them  who  had  been  a  certain  time  in  the 
Army  should  have  a  pension.  It  waa 
said  that  England  was  at  peace  with  aU 
the  world ;  but  she  was  never  absolutely 
at  peace,  and  within  the  last  six  months 
had  been  on  the  point  of  war  with  China 
and  Burmah.  An  immense  countiy  like 
ours  must  always  expect  to  have  some 
little  or  great  war  on  hand,  and  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  which 
might  arise. 
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Mb.  J.  HOLMS  said,  that  as  it  was 
desirable  to  have  further  time  to  con- 
sider the  very  important  statement  of  the 
Secretary  for  War,  and  also  the  im- 
portant Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Durham  (Mr. 
Pease),  he  should  move  that  the  Chair- 
man be  ordered  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  Holms,) 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  grant  a 
Vote  for  the  men  that  night.  The  in- 
formation which  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  was  very  full,  and  was 
quite  a  guide  to  them ;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  stopping  the  discussion  at  that  hour 
— half-past  1 1  o'clock.  H  the  Commit- 
tee came  to  a  conclusion  that  night  it 
would  enable  the  House  to  go  on  with 
the  Mutiny  Act,  which  was  this  year  im- 
portant in  connection  with  some  ques- 
tions affecting  the  Militia. 

^B.  WHALLEY  supported  the  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress,  on  the  ground 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  who 
had  been  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  was  entitled  to  get 
time  to  consider  his  reply.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Secretary  for  War  had 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  Volunteers, 
upon  whom  the  country  must  rely  for  its 
defence,  and  declared  that  nature  was 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
Army  in  England.  The  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
was  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
showed  that  there  was  an  enemy  in  the 
very  citadel.  He  was  reminded  of  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  said,  that 
he  would  not  have  Boman  Catholics  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  or  Engineers,  simply 
because  of  their  uncertain  allegiance. 
The  older  Members  of  that  House  had 
been  striving  to  conciliate  by  civil  means, 
and  also  by  religious  concessions,  that 
particular  section  of  the  community,  and 
yet  they  were  now  told  there  was  dis- 
content. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  not  considered 
a  convenient  course  to  discuss  the  main 
Question  in  detail  on  a  Motion  to  report 
Progress.  

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  what  he  had 
stated  was  only  by  way  of  parenthesis. 


He  was  quoting  the  authority  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  How  could  an 
Army  be  relied  upon  that  numbered  so 
many  in  its  ranks  who  did  not  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  ? 

Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  bethought  that 
it  would  save  time  by  reporting  Progress 
at  once,  because  it  was  quite  evident 
there  were  so  many  Members  who  de- 
sired to  address  the  Committee  that  the 
Vote  could  not  be  taken  to-night.  He 
might  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  nearly 
all  the  proposals  of  the  Secretary  for 
War,  being  in  his  opinion  reforms,  would 
have  his  support,  though  other  important 
subjects  had  been  raised  which  required 
most  careful  consideration,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  in  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  number  of  men. 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  thought  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  take  the  Vote  to-night.  It  was  al- 
ways understood  that  the  discussion  on 
the  first  Yote  extended  over  a  wide  range 
of  subjects ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  wish  to  limit 
a  preliminary  discussion  which  would, 
perhaps,  facUitato  the  progress  of  the 
remaining  Votes. 

Mb.  DISEAELI  consented  to  post- 
pone the  Vote  tiU  Monday,  when  the 
Committee  woiild  be  taken  as  the  first 
business. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morroto, 


COUNCIL    OF    INDIA    (PROFESSIONAL 

APPOINTMENTS)  BILL.— [Bill  69.] 
{Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr,    William  Henry 

Smith.) 

SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Lord  George  Hamilton,) 

Mr.  FAWCETT,  in  rising  to  move 
''That  it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  this 
Bil],  as  it  would  throw  an  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  charge  on  the 
Bevenues  of  India,"  said,  they  had 
heard  of  a  horse  being  re-sold  with 
his  colour  changed,  and  that  tran- 
saction represented  with  considerable 
accuracy   what    had   been  done   with 
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that  Bill.  On  the  25th  February  last 
year  a  Bill  entitled  "The  East  India 
Home  Government  (Pensions)  Bill "  was 
introduced.  That  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading,  and  at  the  very  last  moment  the 
hon.  Member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  discovered  that  it  was  so  badly 
drawn  and  its  real  nature  so  little  under- 
stood that  he  got  it  postponed  till  the 
following  Thursday.  It  was  then  re- 
committed, but  finally  withdrawn.  It 
appeared  again  in  July  last  in  a  new 
form  and  with  a  new  title — **The  East 
India  Home  Government  (Appointments) 
Bill,"  and  it  now  came  before  them  as 
the  Council  of  India  (Professional  Ap- 
pointments) Bill.  He  would  put  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  the  Government,  What 
was  the  reason  of  all  those  ungracious 
devices?  Why  this  indecent  haste  to 
give  pensions  to  men  who  were  not 
entitled  to  them?  Those  were  plain 
questions,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  support  him  in  opposing  the  Bill. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  what  the  Bill 
would  do  and  what  it  would  not  do.  In 
1869  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  this  House, 
and  passed  through  both  Houses,  pro- 
viding for  appointments  to  the  Council 
of  India,  and  the  provision  being  large 
during  the  tenure  of  office,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  even 
if  his  office  were  abolished.  And  that 
Act  further  provided  that  no  man  should 
hold  the  office  beyond  a  certain  number 
of  years.  Notwithstanding,  that  Bill 
was  brought  in  to  give  pensions  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  were  appointed 
under  the  Act  of  1869,  and  it  would  con- 
travene that  Act  if  the  House  allowed  it 
to  pass.  The  appointments  under  the 
Act  of  1869  had  been  eagerly  sought 
for;  and  he  must  say  that  the  course 
now  proposed  was  most  undignified.  If 
a  Cabinet  Minister  went  out  of  office  he 
was  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  yet 
this  Bill  proposed  to  give  pensions  to 
men  who  took  office  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  were  not  to  be  entitled 
to  retiring  pensions.  If  we  were  so  care- 
less about  granting  pensions  in  India, 
and  so  indifferent  to  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  the  government  there,  what 
would  the  people  of  that  country  think 
of  our  guardianship  of  their  interests  ? 
They  would  not  be  mollified  by  the  as- 
sociation of  their  country  with  the  Im- 
perial titles  of  the  Sovereign.  He  begged 
to  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice. 

Mr,  Fawceit 


Amendment  prox>osed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  this  Bill,  as  it  would 
throw  an  additional  and  unnecessary  charge  on 
the  Revenues  of  India," — {Mr.  Faweett,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  Bill  intro- 
duced in  July  last  was  the  same  as  that 
brought  in  last  February.  It  was  quite 
different,  and  only  withdrawn  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  Treasury  would  be 
embarrassed  by  the  interpretation  which 
it  placed  upon  the  Superannuation  Act. 
The  Bill  had  now  been  introduced  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  beat 
possible  men  on  the  Indian  Council. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  old 
Indians  to  join  the  Indian  Council,  be- 
cause they  came  home  with  pensions,  and, 
added  to  that,  £1,200  a-year  for  10  years 
as  members  of  the  Council.  But  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  getting  gentlemen  of  legal 
attainments  not  old  Indians  to  come  on 
the  Council,  because  only  £1,200  could 
be  offered  to  them  for  10  years,  with  no 
pension.  The  Bill,  therefore,  siinply 
proposed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  should  have  power  to  appoint  cer- 
tain gentlemen  of  professional  attain- 
ments for  15  years,  with  pensions  of 
£500  after  10  years*  service,  and  it  was 
believed  that  this  w£is  the  cheapest  way 
of  obtaining  legal  advice.  With  respect 
to  the  increase  of  the  home  expenditure 
for  India,  no  doubt  that  had  been  very 
large  since  1857-8  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  the  whole  of  that  increase  was 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Government  in 
India,  and  if  the  Indian  Office  here  was 
abolished  to-morrow,  these  charges  on 
the  revenue  of  India  would  remain  for 
purely  Indian  purposes.  The  guaran- 
teed interest  on  railways  was  a  very 
large  item.  The  interest  on  the  Debt 
had  increased  from  £670,000  in  1856-7 
to  £2,300,000,  owing  to  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  put  down  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny. The  charge  for  stores  was  also 
high  ;  and  so  long  as  stores  could  be  ob- 
tained cheaper  in  England  than  in  India 
he  trusted  they  would  always  be  pro- 
cured at  home.  There  was,  however, 
one  item  of  cost  which  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment could  control,  and  that  was  the 
charge  for  administration,  which  exhi- 
bited a  decrease,  although  the  work  had 
increased  enormously.    In  our  depart- 
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ment  only  the  number  of  despatches  had 
increased  eightfold  during  the  last  20 
years.  In  1866-7  the  cost  of  the  Home 
administration  was  £179,849;  but  al- 
though there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in 
the  duties  performed,  the  cost  was,  in 
1870,  £177,000,  or  a  decrease  of  £2,000. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  Department  of 
the  State  in  which  the  work  had  in- 
creased so  much  with  so  little  correspond- 
ing increase  of  expenditure.  In  1856-7 
the  law  charges  of  the  East  India  Com- 

Eany  amounted  to  upwards  of  £19,000, 
ecause  they  had  no  lawyers  upon  their 
establishment,  while  last  year  the  law 
charges  of  the  India  Office  were  only 
£2,500.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney was  successful  in  throwing  out  this 
Bill,  he  would  not  only  prevent  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  from  obtaining  that 
assistance  which  he  believed  to  be  ne- 
cessary, but  would  unquestionably,  in 
the  long  run,  throw  heavy  additional 
charges  on  the  revenues  of  India. 

SiE  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  no 
doubt  it  was  desirable  there  should  be 
some  legal  element  in  the  Council,  al- 
though he  would  deprecate  the  intro- 
duction   of    too    many    lawyers,    and 
especially  of  lawyers  as  distinguished 
from  jurisconsults.    It  was  of  enormous 
importance  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  was  more  uncontrolled 
than  any  other  Minister,  should  have  the 
most  eminent  men  upon   his  Council, 
and  a  trumpery  pension  of  £500  a-year 
was  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  by  com- 
parison. There  were  men  of  great  weight 
and  value  now   on  the  Council,   who 
would  not  have  taken  office  on  the  re- 
duced terms.    He  had  himself  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  place  in  the  Council,  and 
possibly,  if  the   terms  had  been    the 
same  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Act  of 
1869,  he  might  never  have  left  it.     He 
found,  however,  that  if  he  chanced  to 
live  10  years  he  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  Council  without  a  profession  and 
without  pension,  and  he  resigned  this 
precarious    situation.      His   experience 
thus  showed  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  the  inducements  of  a  seat  in  the 
Council  were  not  such  as  to  lead  men  of 
veiy  humble  pretensions  to  care  to  retain 
it.     On  the  other  hand,  he  regretted  that 
matters  of  this  importance  should  be 
dealt  with  by  patchwork  legislation.  He 
thought  that  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  Home  Government  of  India  should 
be  overhauled  and  re-considered. 

VOL.  CCXXVII,    [thibd  sbbiks.] 


Mr.  HAEDCASTLE  wished  to  know 
whether,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  those  merchants  who  were  members 
of  the  Indian  Council  would  receive  pen- 
sions ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Bill. 

Me.  GRANT  DUFF  said,  he  thought 
the  Government  had  done  good  service 
in  bringing  in  the  measure,  which  he* 
considered  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  India  and  a  great  gain  in  the  way  of 
economy. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  said,  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  any  Bill  which 
would  cause  further  increase  of  ex- 
penses. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  he  should  support  the  Bill,  which 
was  carefully  limited  for  the  advantage 
of  those  persons  who  were  specified. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 

S)sed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
uestion." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  151 ;  Noes 
41:  Majority  110. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  [SALARIES,  &c.l 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  71 ;  Noes 
34:  Majority  37. 

Matter  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Retolvedf  That  it  is  expedient  to  authoriBe  the 
payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par- 
uament,  of  the  Salaries  of  all  Surveyors  ap- 
pointed under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
and  of  the  Expenses  connected  with  the  Survey 
and  Measurement  of  Ships,  and  of  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  Persons  employed  under  the 
Passengers  Act,  1855,  and  of  the  Salaries  and 
Remuneration  of  all  Officers  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed under  any  Act  of  the  present  Session 
for  amending  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  and 
of  all  Costs  and  Compensation  payable  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  such  Act. 

Kesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

CATTLE  DISEASE  ( IRELAND)  «ILl/ 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicxs-Bbach, 
Bin  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Cattle  Disease 
in  Ireland,  order$d  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
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HicHABL  Hicks -Bbach   and  Mr.   Solicitob 
Gbkeral  for  Ireland. 
BUlpreuntedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  94.] 

PEOTEOTION     TO     GKO'WINO    OBOFS     (SCOT- 
LAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Alexakdbr  Gordon,  Bil 
to  enable  the  Tenants  of  Arable  Farms  in  Scot- 
land to  protect  their  growing  crops  from  injury 
by  Hares  and  Rabbits,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Sir  Robert  An- 
STRUTHER,  Viscount  Macduff,  and  Sir  Wind- 

HAK  AnSTRUTHER. 

BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  95.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  Zrd  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— PiTBLic  Bills— JVr*^  Reading— 

Marriages  (St.  James,  Buxton)  ♦  (22). 
Committee — ^Appellate  Jurisdiction'(6-23). 

MALAY    PENINSULA. 
PERSONAL   EXPLANATION. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
rose,  in  accordance  with  a  private  Notice 
which  he  had  given  to  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  because, 
notwithstanding  his  reply  to  the  noble 
EarFs  speech  on  Monday  last,  the  Press 
had  given  credence  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  which  he  then 
contradicted.  He  desired  to  set  right  a 
matter  which  the  noble  Earl  was  led  to 
misrepresent  to  their  Lordships  and  to 
the  country  as  to  what  he  said  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  discussioh  which  took  place 
on  Monday  night,  and  which  the  noble 
Earl  represented  as  an  attack  on  Her 
Majesty's  Army.  The  only  allusion 
he  made  to  persons  bearing  arms  in 
the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  in 
the  Peninsula  was  to  the  comments  of 
two  Straits  newspapers  on  the  acts  of 
some  Arabs  under  tne  orders  of  a  civil 
official  of  the  Straits  Qovemment — a 
medley  of  all  nations  described  in  the 
last  number  of  Tk$  London  and  China 
Telegraph  as  ''the  sweepings  of  the 
Singapore  gaol."  They  were  headed 
by  a  French  Oanadian,  who  was  a  care- 
taker in  one  of  the  Singapore  light- 
houses. Their  Lordships  would  admit 
that  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  this 
peculiar  corps  in  no  way  touched  or 
affected  the  credit  of  the  British  Army. 


Moreover,  hie  appeal  to  the  memory  and 
celebrated  protest  of  Lord  Chatham,  and 
the  noble  EarPs  knowledge  of  histoiy, 
should  have  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  speaking  of  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments— otherwise  to  name  Lord  Chat- 
ham's protest  against  the  employment 
of  Bed  Indians  would  have  had  no  sense. 
K  any  imputation  was  made — if  any 
aspersion  was  cast  upon  the  British 
Army — it  was  by  the  noble  Earl  himself, 
who  in  his  speech  had  brigaded  these 
ruffians,  and  associated  these  brigands 
with  the  Queen's  troops.  He  would 
also  observe  that  there  was.  no  proba- 
bility that  while  attacking  the  noble 
Earl's  conduct  of  affairs  he  should  go 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army,  considering  the  scrupulous 
care  he  had  always  given  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army  in  all  military 
questions  that  had  come  before  the 
House.  If  their  Lordships'  debates  took 
place  with  closed  doors,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  that  any 
noble  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
him  an  answer,  should  make  a  ''Eule 
Britannia"  speech  and  raise  a  false  issue 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Army  to  distract 
attention  from  the  main  question,  because 
he  could  have  relied  upon  their  Lord- 
ships' judgment,  which  would  have  dis- 
cerned the  weakness  of  a  case  which 
required  bolstering  up  by  such  rhetorical 
artifices.  But  it  was  different  when  an 
attack  upon  Her  Majesty's  Army  was 
wrongfully  attributed  to  him,  and  such 
an  imputation  was  dispersed  over  the 
country;  and  he  could  not  sit  down 
patiently  under  it.  He  did  not  accuse 
the  noble  Earl  of  resorting  to  the  rhetori- 
cal artifice  of  answering  what  had  not 
been  said  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage 
in  debate ;  but  now  that  the  advantage 
— perhaps  only  a  temporary  advantage, 
had  been  gained — he  did  rely  on  the 
noble  EarFs  sense  of  justice  to  retract 
the  imputation  in  such  manner  as  fully 
to  exonerate  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Army. 

The  Eael  of  CAENAEVON  said,  he 
Imrdly  knew  what  object  the  noble  Lord 
had  in  view  in  reviving,  under  the 
form  of  a  ''  personal  explanation,"  the 
discussion  which  he  initiated  on  Monday 
night.  The  "  personal  explanation  "  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  simply  an  attack  on 
him  for  a  reply  he  made  to  a  very  vehe- 
ment speech  delivered  by  the  noble 
Lord.    He  was  sure  that  if  the  noble 
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Lord  wislied   to  express   some  regret 
for  the  language  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  use  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  House  would  be 
prepared  to   listen  to  it;    but   if  the 
noble  Lord  asked  him  to  retract  anything 
he  had  said  in  reply  to  that  language, 
then,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to 
gratify  the  noble  Lord,  he  felt  unable  to 
make  such  retractation.  What  the  noble 
Lord  said  on  Monday  would  be  in  the 
recollection    of  their   Lordships.      He 
spoke  of  the  various  military  operations 
which  had  been  carried  out  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  spoke  of  them  as  having 
been  characterized  by  burnings,  devas- 
tations, and  considerable  excesses.    He 
spoke  of  the  operations  in  three  different 
parts  of  the  Peninsula;    and    as  the 
Natives  were  employed  in  one  only,  cer- 
tainly the  inference  he  drew  was  that 
the  accusations  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
applied  to  Her  Majesty's  troops  as  well 
as  to  the  Natives.     He  thought  that  was 
not  an  unnatural  inference.    The  noble 
IliOrd's  language  was  so  understood  even 
by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Kimberley),  who  felt  obKged  to  rise  and 
express  his  opinion  on  the  subject.    The 
inference  he  drew,  therefore,  was  not 
unreasonable,   even  though  the  noble 
Lord,  on  consideration,  might  like  to 
rise  and  qualify  what  he  had  said.    He 
did  not  object  to  the  noble  Lord  doing 
that ;  but  he  did  not  hold  that  he  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  was  to  blame  in 
the  matter,  inasmuch  as  he  had  only 
placed  a  reasonable  construction  on  the 
noble  Lord's  language.    With  regard 
to  the  detachment  of  Natives  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  likened   to    the  Bed 
Indians  employed  in  America  in  Chat- 
ham's time,  no  doubt  that  was  a  detach- 
ment of  Native  Lregulars ;  but  if  a  body 
of  that  kind  was  kept  in  hand,  there  was 
no  objection  to  its  employment.    This 
particular  force  was  employed  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  when  the  services  of  every 
available  man  were  desirable ;  but  Sir 
William  Jervois  fi;ave  a  caution  to  the 
officer  in  command  to  hold  them  well  in 
hand.    After  the  operations  the  detach- 
ment was  praised  by  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  district ;  and  for 
himself  he  could  now  say  that,  having 
looked  through  all  the  official  Papers,  he 
could  find  no  case  of  excess  or  barbarity 
alleged  against  it.    It  was  impossible  to 
prove  a  negative,  but  all  that  the  official 


Papers  recorded  of  that  detachment  was 
to  its  praise.  But  granted  that  the  noble 
Lord's  language  of  Monday  last  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Natives  and  not  to  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  was  there  not  some- 
thing unfair  and  unjust  in  singling  out 
for  this  accusation  a  detachment  that 
was  composed  of  men  of  a  different  race  ? 
He  regretted  that,  under  the  shelter  of 
a  personal  explanation,  the  noble  Lord 
should  repeat  charges  so  utterly  without 
foundation  and  so  utterly  unjustifiable. 


APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

{The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

(no.    5.)      COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee  read. 

Moved,  **  That  the  House  do  now  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee." 

LoED  EEDESDALE  said,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  their  Lordships'  House  proposed  in 
the  legislation  of  1873  had  caused 
general  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  That  fact  made  people  in 
this  country  reflect,  and  the  result  was 
that  by  1875  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  opinion  of  the  English  Bar  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
cnan^ed.  The  consequence  was  the  Bill 
now  before  their  Lordships ;  and  by  its 
introduction  he  was  fully  justified  in  the 
course  he  had  pursued  throughout. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  misre- 
presentation with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
in  Ordinary  would  so  modify  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal  that  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  to  speak  of  '*  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords."  For  himself,  he  was  generally 
satisfied  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Bill.  He  believed  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Bill  which  would  render 
the  House  of  Lords  a  less  efficient  Tri- 
bunal of  Ultimate  Appeal  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  The  Peerage  which  it 
would  introduce  was  not,  as  some  per- 
sons erroneously  supposed,  a  life  Peer- 
age ;  it  was  an  official  Peerage,  analo- 
gous to  that  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  Bishops,  had  been  known  to  the 
Constitution  from  a  veiy  early  period, 
and  gave  to  the  law  a  similar  represen- 
tation in  the  House  to  that  which  tbo 
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Churcli  had  so  long  enjoyed.    He  did 
not    mean  to    eay  that  it  would  not 
be  very  inconvenient  to  have  a  great 
number  of  official  Peerages;   but  the 
number  to  be  created  under  the  Bill 
was  limited  to  four,  with  large  salaries, 
which  would  render    further    increase 
impossible.    It  was  urged   by  way  of 
objection    that    on    ceasing    to    hold 
office  the  Lords  of  Appeal  would  lose 
their  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
that  House,  though  they  would  still  re- 
tain the  title  of  Baron.    But  this  was 
not  new,  because  if  a  Scotch  Peer  who 
sat  in  their  Lordships'   House  during 
one  Parliament  was  not  re-elected  as  a 
Eepresentative  Peer  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, he  lost  his  privilege  of  sitting  and 
voting,  though  he  remained  a  Peer  in 
every  other  respect.      He  need  scarcely 
remind  their  Lordships  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Lord 
Keeper  was  President  of  that  House  ex 
officio  and  took  his  seat  on  the  Wool- 
sack as  President  although  not  a  Peer. 
As  to  the  tribunal  being  no  longer  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  contended  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  so  under  the  Bill. 
For  a  long  time  the  Lay  Lords  had  not 
interfered  in  judicial  proceedings;    in 
other  words,  the  House  had,  with  most 
commendable  good  sense,  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  Law  Lords,  who  alone 
were  competent  to  advise  in  such  mat- 
ters.    That  was  just  what  he  trusted 
the  House  would  continue  to  do  under 
this  Bill.    He  hoped  the  measure  would 
be  received  with  general  assent. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  House  in  Committee 
accordingly. 

Clauses  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Form  of  Appeal  to  House  of 
Lords). 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  moved 
the  omission  of  the  words  "under  this 
Act,"  which  were  used  with  reference  to 
appeals,  and  said  he  proposed  that  the 
same  words  should  be  struck  out  in  sub- 
sequent clauses  were  used  in  relation  to 
appeals. 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Attendance  of  certain  num- 
ber of  Lords  of  Appeal  required  at  hear- 
ing determination  of  appeals)  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Appointment  of  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary  by  Her  Majesty). 

JiOrd  RedeedaU 


LoED     NAPIER     ATO     ETTRICK 
wished  to  offer  some  obversations  upon 
the  Bill,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
interests  of  Scotland.    In  that  country  it 
would  give  great  and  general  satisfac- 
tion that  a  new  and  definite  tribunal 
should  be  established  and  recognized  as 
the  last  Court  of  Appeal  identical  with 
and  included  within  the  foundation  of 
the  House  of  Lords.     The  provisions  of 
that  Bill  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
Scotland.    The  term  of  "  the  House  of 
Lords  "  commanded  a  degree  of  respect 
which  would  not  be  accorded  to  any  other 
designation.    The  House,  indeed,  stood 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  and  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
by  usage,  if  not  by  actual  judicial  func- 
tions, the  whole  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
Scotland  were  perpetuated  and  repro- 
duced.   It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  sentiment;   but 
sentiment  in  matters  of  this  nature  was 
not  altogether  to  be  disapproved,   and 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  traditional  jurisdictions  were  more 
respected  and  preserved  than  among  the 
people  of  Scotland.     Then,  the  special 
provisions  introduced  to  strengthen  the 
judicial  faculty  of  the  House  were  equally 
acceptable  in  Scotland.     The  Lords  of 
Appeal  were  appropriated  exclusively  to 
service  in  this  House  and  in  the  Privy 
Council.     They  did  not  in  any«^ay  re- 
semble a  Court  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  therefore  did  not  offend  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session  could  be  created  a  life 
Peer  and  a  Lord  of  Appeal,  and  he  could 
sit  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  from  which  he  was  before  ex- 
cluded.    So  much  was  gained,  and  the 
Scotch  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
That  provision   of   the  Bill,   however, 
which  made  a  practical  advocate  of  15 
years  standing  qualified  to  be  a  Lord  of 
Appeal  seemed  objectionable.  It  was  to  be 
supposed  that  the  selection  would  be  in- 
variably fall  to  some  Scottish  Judge  of  the 
highest  judicial  eminence;  but  the  fact  of 
15  years  standing  being  deemed  sufficient 
to  qualify  was  of  itself  calculated  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  office.  Moreover, 
as  a  Scotch  advocate  had  few  means  of 
obtaining  legal    experience    except    in 
Scotch  Courts,  he  thought  there  would 
be  found  few,  or  none,  at  the  Scotch  Bar 
really  qualified  for  so  high  a  positioa, 
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If  any  member  of  the  Scotcli  Bar  should 
happen  to  be  appointed,  the  appointment 
would  be  immediately  attributed  to  poli- 
tical partizanship.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  the  Bill  would  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
he  tendered  his  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Government  on  their 
behalf  for  its  introduction.  He  now 
came  to  the  second  part  of  his  observa- 
tions, which  were  perhaps  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  contained  all  the  elements 
of  an  excellent  Court  of  Appeal,  and  for 
that  they  had  the  authority  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Hatherley). 
It  contained  four  paid  members,  whose 
exclusive  services  in  the  Court  were 
secured,  since  they  were  to  vacate  any 
other  judicial  appointment  on  nomina- 
tion. They  were  sufficiently  remunerated 
and  pensioned  to  command  high  ability. 
They  were,  or  they  might  be,  specially 
qualified,  for  the  mere  fact  of  having 
been  Chief  Justice  in  one  of  the  three 
Indian  Presidencies  entitled  a  person  to 
hold  the  appointment.  Now,  how  would 
the  Court  be  eventually  constituted  under 
this  Act  ?  It  failed  in  two  of  the  ele- 
ments referred  to.  There  would  be  still 
four  paid  members  in  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  including 
the  four  Lords  of  Appeal  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  their  services  were  not 
secured  to  the  Privy  Council,  they  would 
have  their  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
the  Judicial  Committee  were  specially 
subordinated  to  the  performance  of  their 
appeal  duties  here.  They  were  first  Lords 
of  Appeal  and  secondly  Judges  in  the 
Privy  Council,  which  had  only  a  claim 
on  the  residuum  of  their  ability.  Under 
the  new  Bill  the  Committee  would  not 
possess  the  special  qualifications  desir- 
able. The  four  paid  members  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  would  probably  be  the 
acting  and  working  members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee;  but  the  Indian 
Judges  could  not  become  Lords  of 
Appeal  ;  the  definition  of  *'  high 
Judicial  Officers  "  did  not  include  them. 
They  were  not  likely  to  get  there  by 
their  qualification  of  15  years  standing. 
They  were,  therefore,  practically  ex- 
cluded. This  was  very  objectionable. 
The  tribunal  of  Indian  appeal  should 
certainly  be  one  which  would  possess  the 
confidence  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 


But  it  might  be  said  that  the  Indian 
Judges  could  sit  and  serve  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  without  being  Lords  of  Ap- 
peal. They  might  be  appointed  Mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  and  then  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  their  services  in 
that  Committee  remunerated  by  a  mode- 
rate allowance  in  addition  to  their  pen- 
sions. Well,  although  this  might  be  an 
encouragement,  it  was  no  security. 
These  retired  Judges  were  only  volun- 
teers, and  their  remuneration  insignifi- 
cant. Besides,  you  only  secured  retired 
Judges  in  this  way ;  you  did  not  secure 
Judges  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength. 
But  by  having  paid  Members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
solely  appropriated  to  do  that  duty,  you 
secured  everybody.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  this  was  an  unfortunate  fea- 
ture of  the  Bill,  and  that  for  the  interests 
of  India  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  preserved  the  two  Courts  distinct 
—one  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other 
for  the  Colonies,  or  at  least  for  India. 
But  if  this  was  impossible  with  a  view 
to  unifof  mity  of  decision,  then  it  would 
at  least  be  desirable  to  make  the  Indian 
Chief  Justiceships  qualifying  offices  for 
the  position  of  Lord  of  Appeal,  and  ap- 
propriate the  person  so  named  practically 
and  habitually  to  the  service  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  one  great  defect  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  was  its  want  of  per- 
manence; and  he  thought  they  should 
remedy  this  in  the  present  legislation  by 
providing  for  Members  in  succession  to 
the  present  Judges. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  7  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  15. 

The  Earl  of  PC  WIS  asked  the  Lord 
Chancellor  whether  any  provision  would 
be  made  for  placing  on  the  Privy  Council 
Members  of  Indian  experience  to  deal 
with  appeals  from  India.  As  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Napier)  had  pointed 
out,  Chief  Justices  in  India  were  not 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Lord  of  AppecJ.  True,  a  barrister  who 
had  been  a  Judge  in  India  might  become 
qualified  for  nomination  to  that  appoint- 
ment by  promotion  to  the  English  Bench. 
Such  promotion  was  very  unUkely.  They 
had  known  the  case  of  a  colonial  Bishop 
appointed  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  in 
England ;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  case  of  an  Indian  Judge  being  ele- 
vated to  a  seat  on  the  English  Judicial 
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for  tlie  inspection  of  Members ;  and,  if 
80,  how  long  before  the  Tote  for  the 
money  is  asked  for  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  given  directions  that  the 
plans  should  be  got  as  forward  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  would  undertake — if  the 
Vote  for  the  works  was  passed — that  no 
action  should  be  taken  on  that  Vote 
without  the  consent  of  the  House  aflier 
it  had  seen  the  plans. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  statement  in 
the  "Morning  and  Evening  Mail"  of 
Friday  the  25th  February,  that  Mr. 
Barton,  one  of  the  divisional  magistrates 
in  Dublin,  upon  dismissing  a  charge 
brought  by  an  individual  for  cruelty  to 
an  animal,  said  "  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  police  were  in  themselves  quite  suffi- 
cient to  grapple  with  cases  of  cruelty  in 
the  streets  without  any  humanity-mon- 
gering  by  a  voluntary  society;"  and,  if 
such  statement  is  true,  whether  any  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  in  future 
of  such  language,  calculated  to  counter- 
act the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  by  a 
magistrate?  ^  ^ 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  subject  only  by  the  Notice  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  Question, 
and  he  had  not,  therefore,  had  time  to 
inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment referred  to.  Mr.  Barton  was  an 
able  and  efficient  magistrate,  and  if  he 
had  made  any  remark  such  as  that  at- 
tributed to  him,  it  would  probably  have 
been  with  reference  to  some  want  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  rather  than  with  reference 
to  the  Society  itself.  It  did  not  appear 
to  him  necessary  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter. 


ARMY— THE   INCREASED  PAY  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  SHAW-LEFEVEE  asked,  Whe- 
ther, before  the  renewal  of  the  discussion 
upon  the  Army  Estimates,  any  Papers 
would  be  laid  before  them  to  show  the 
maximum  amount  of  charge  which  might 
arise  from  this  increase  of  pay  ? 

J/r.  £,  Torke 


Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  that  there  were  actua- 
rial calculations  in  existence,  but  he 
could  not  undertake  to  put  off  the  Army 
Estimates  until  they  could  be  got  ready. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

BURIAL  SERVICES  IN  PARISH  CHURCH- 
YARDS.—RESOLUTION. 

Me.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN,  in  rising 
to  move  the  following  Eesolution : — 

"  That  the  parish  churchyards  of  England 
and  Wales  having  been  by  the  common  law  of 
England  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  parishioners,  it  is  just  and  right, 
while  making  proper  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  decency,  to  permit  inter- 
ments in  such  churchyards  either  without  any 
burial  services  or  with  burial  services  other 
than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  per- 
formed by  persons  other  than  the  Ministers  of 
that  Church," 

said:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  a 
Eesolution  on  the  Burial  Laws,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  to  the  House  some  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  I 
have  hitherto  pursued  in  this  matter. 
That  explanation  is,  fortunately,  both 
short  and  simple.  I  came  down  to  the 
House  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session 
prepared  to  do  what  I  have  done  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years — to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Burial  Laws.  But 
fortune,  which  had  hitherto  smiled  upon 
me,  was  not  so  propitious  this  year; 
and,  owing  perhaps  to  the  irrepressible 
thirst  for  legislation  which  has  seized  on 
private  Members,  particularly  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  I  found  my- 
self ignominiously  crowded  out.  Lideed, 
if  I  had  persevered  in  my  determination 
to  bring  my  Bill  to  a  second  reading,  I 
should  have  had  to  choose  between  the 
Derby  Day  and  the  second  place  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  July.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, withdrew  my  Bill,  and  determined 
to  proceed  by  Eesolution.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  accident  which  drove  me  to 
take  that  course.  There  are  ample  pre- 
cedents for  proceeding  by  Eesolution  in 
such  cases.  I  believe  it  was  a  Eesolu- 
tion which  first  paved  the  way  for  the 
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sales  to  tenants  of  Churcli  lands,  whether 
by  reference  to  the  Ordnance  valuation 
or  to  the  rental  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEAOH,  in 
reply,  said,  the  value  of  the  holdings 
sold  to  tenants  of  Church  lands  had  not 
been  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  by  a 
mere  reference  either  to  the  Ordnance 
valuation  or  to  the  rental,  but  to  the 
result  of  valuations  carefully  made  on 
the  spot  by  competent  valuers. 

Me.  fay  gave  Notice  that  on  the 
28th  inst.  he  would  move  for  Eeturns 
relating  to  the  subject. 

SALE  OF    FOOD   AKD  DRUGS  ACT- 
PUBLIC  ANALYSTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Oovemment 
Board,  Whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
in  a  large  number  of  places  the  local 
authorities  have  neglected  to  appoint 
analysts  under  the  sala  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  that  in  other  places 
where  analysts  have  been  appointed  no 
practical  result  has  followed  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  salary  to  the  analyst;  and, 
whether  the  Oovemment  are  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
the  Act  to  make  the  appointment  of 
analysts  compulsory,  and  edso  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  some  imiform  mode 
of  remuneration  ? 

Me.  SOLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the 
number  of  analysts  appointed  up  to  this 
time  in  counties  was  34.  They  had  also 
been  appointed  in  42  boroughs.  He  did 
not  know  in  how  many  instances  ar- 
rangements might  have  been  made  to 
employ  them  in  adjoining  districts,  as 
provided  by  the  Act,  neither  was  he 
aware  that  no  practical  results  had  fol- 
lowed, owing  to  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  the 
analyst.  No  doubt,  practical  results 
had  not  followed  in  aU  cases,  but  that 
was  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  em- 
ploying the  police  before  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  last  Session; 
and  that  was  now  remedied.  If  a  case 
of  necessity  were  made  out,  he  would  be 
wilUng  to  employ  the  powers  of  compul- 
sory appointment  vested  in  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  he  had  no  in- 
formation before  him  which  led  him  to 
think  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers.    As   at  present 


advised,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
commend any  uniform  system  of  remu- 
neration. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS  (IRELAND)  ACT, 
1876— CONTRIBUTORY  UNIONS. 

QTJESTIOK. 

Mr.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  If  he  would  state  to 
the  House  how  many  imions  in  Ireland 
have  voted  themselves  contributory  under 
"The  National  Teachers  Act,  1875," 
and  how  many  remain  non-contributory ; 
how  many  (if  any)  unions  have  not  as 
yet  decided  whether  they  will  become 
contributory  or  not;  and,  whether  the 
Eeturns  ordered  upon  the  Motion  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  the  county  of 
Carlow  as  to  contributory  and  non-con- 
tributory unions,  will  be  delivered  pre- 
vious to  the  17th  day  of  March,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  Motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  condition  of  Irish  National  Teachers  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH, 
in  reply,  said,  that  70  of  the  Irish  Unions 
had  agreed  to  become  contributory  under 
the  National  Teachers  Act  of  1875,  92 
remained  non-contributoiy,  and  in  one, 
he  believed,  the  question  had  not  yet 
been  settled.  The  Heturns  mentioned 
in  the  Question  would  be  ready  for  pre- 
sentation in  another  week,  and  would, 
he  hoped,  be  circulated  before  the  day 
fixed  K>r  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kildare. 

IRISH  LAND  ACT— NOTICES  TO  QUIT. 

*    QUESTION. 

Me.  BUTT  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  distinctive 
die  for  stamps  on  notices  to  quit  has 
yet  been  prepared,  and  when  it  will 
come  into  use  r 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  was  happy  to 
give  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  a 
satisfactory  answer.  No  time  was  lost 
after  the  promise  was  made  in  preparing 
the  die,  and  it  came  into  use  on  the  17th 
of  October  last. 

ARMY— KNIGHTSBRTDGE  BARRACKS. 

QX7ESTI0K. 

Mr.  E.  YORKE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  wiU  pro- 
duce the  plans  for  the  proposed  re- 
construction of  Knightsbridge  Barracks 
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for  tlie  inspection  of  Members ;  and,  if 
80,  how  long  before  the  Vote  for  the 
money  is  asked  for  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  given  directions  that  the 
plans  should  be  got  as  forward  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  would  undertake — if  the 
Vote  for  the  works  was  passed — that  no 
action  should  be  taken  on  that  Vote 
without  the  consent  of  the  House  aflier 
it  had  seen  the  plans. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  statement  in 
the  ''Morning  and  Evening  Mail''  of 
Friday  the  25th  February,  that  Mr. 
Barton,  one  of  the  divisional  magistrates 
in  Dublin,  upon  dismissing  a  charge 
brought  by  an  individual  for  cinielty  to 
an  animal,  said  ''  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  police  were  in  themselves  quite  suffi- 
cient to  grapple  with  cases  of  cruelty  in 
the  streets  without  any  humanity-mon- 
gering  by  a  voluntary  society ;"  and,  if 
such  statement  is  true,  whether  any  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  in  future 
of  such  language,  calculated  to  counter- 
act the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  by  a 
magistrate  ? 

Qm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  subject  only  by  the  Notice  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  Question, 
and  he  had  not,  therefore,  had  time  to 
inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment referred  to.  Mr.  Barton  was  an 
able  and  efficient  magistrate,  and  if  he 
had  made  any  remark  such  as  that  at- 
tributed to  him,  it  would  probably  have 
been  with  reference  to  some  want  of 
judgpnent  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  rather  than  with  reference 
to  the  Society  itself.  It  did  not  appear 
to  him  necessary  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter. 


ARMY— THE   INCREASED  PAY  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SHAW-LEFEVEE  asked,  Whe- 
ther, before  the  renewal  of  the  discussion 
upon  the  Army  Estimates,  any  Papers 
would  be  laid  before  them  to  show  the 
maximum  amount  of  charge  which  might 
arise  from  this  increase  oi  pay  ? 

J/r.  Jt.  Torh 


Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  that  there  were  actua- 
rial calculations  in  existence,  but  he 
could  not  undertake  to  put  off  the  Army 
Estimates  until  they  could  be  got  ready. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.** 

BURIAL  SERVICES  IN  PARISH  CHURCH- 
YARDS.—RESOLUTION. 

Me.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN,  in  rising 
to  move  the  following  Eesolution : — 

*'  That  the  parish  churchyards  of  England 
and  Wales  having  been  by  the  common  law  of 
England  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  parishioners,  it  is  just  and  right, 
while  making  proper  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  decency,  to  permit  inter- 
ments in  such  churchyards  either  without  any 
burial  services  or  with  burial  services  other 
than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  per- 
formed by  persons  other  than  the  Ministers  of 
that  Church," 

said:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  a 
Eesolution  on  the  Burial  Laws,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  to  the  House  some  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  I 
have  hitherto  pursued  in  this  matter. 
That  explanation  is,  fortunately,  both 
short  and  simple.  I  came  down  to  the 
House  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session 
prepared  to  do  what  I  have  done  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years — to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Burial  Laws.  But 
fortune,  which  had  hitherto  smiled  upon 
me,  was  not  so  propitious  this  year; 
and,  owing  perhaps  to  the  irrepressible 
thirst  for  legislation  which  has  seized  on 
private  Members,  particularly  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  I  found  my- 
self ignominiously  crowded  out.  Lideed, 
if  I  had  persevered  in  my  determination 
to  bring  my  Bill  to  a  second  reading,  I 
should  have  had  to  choose  between  the 
Derby  Day  and  the  second  place  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  July.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, withdrew  my  Bill,  and  determined 
to  proceed  by  Eesolution.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  accident  which  drove  me  to 
take  that  course.  There  are  ample  pre- 
cedents for  proceeding  by  Eesolution  in 
such  cases.  I  believe  it  was  a  Eesolu- 
tion which  first  paved  the  way  for  the 
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passing  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act,  and  we  know  that  in  later 
times  Eesolutions  have  been  fraught 
with  equally  momentous  consequences. 
But,  without  speculating  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  passing  such  a  Besolution 
as  this,  I  may  at  least  be  permitted  to 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  calmer  and  wider 
discussion  which  an  abstract  Besolution 
invites  may  clear  away  some  of  the  pre- 
judices which  still  overlie  this  question, 
and  place  it  on  a  truer  and  sounder  foot- 
ing. That  at  least  will  be  my  object  in 
the  observations  which  I  shall  have  to 
address  to  the  House,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that  if  I  fail  I  shall  fail  &om  want 
of  ability  and  not  from  lack  of  honest 
endeavour. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  Reso- 
lution, however,  I  should  like,  with  the 
kind  indulgence  of  the  House,  to  make 
one  preliminary  observation.  We  ap- 
proach this  question  to-day  with  an 
amount  of  light  which  has  never  been 
thrown  upon  it  before.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
hitherto  when  I  have  introduced  this 
question,  I  have  been  taunted  with 
having  brought  forward  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  grievance.  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  last 
year  called  it  the  "  minimum  of  a  griev- 
ance." And  not  only  was  it  said  to  be 
a  very  small  grievance,  but  it  was  one 
which  was  getting  "  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less,"  for  we  were  told 
that  every  week  old  churchyards  were 
being  closed — every  week  new  cemeteries 
were  being  opened,  and  so  in  a  few 
years  **  this  infinitesimially  small  griev- 
ance "  would  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
land  altogether.  Now  I  thought  that 
was  an  allegation  which  required  to  be 
tested.  Certainly,  it  was  altogether  con- 
trary to  my  personal  experience,  which 
woidd  lead  me  to  say  that  the  church- 
yards of  England  are  by  no  means  full, 
and  that  even  where  they  are  full  people 
do  not  at  once  rush  off  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  Burial  Board  and  invoke 
the  cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery 
of  the  Burials  Acts.  Some  liberal  land- 
lord, not  always  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  gives  a  neighbouring  piece 
of  land,  or  perhaps  the  land  is  purchased 
by  subscription,  and  in  this  way  the 
churchyard  is  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  parish.  But  as  the  allegation  was 
often  made,  I  determined  to  test  it.  In 
June  last  I  moved  for  a  Eetnm  giving 


the  name  and  population  of  every  parish 
in  England  and  Wales,  together  with 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  of 
churchyards  and  burial  grounds,  conse- 
crated or  unconsecrated,  open  or  closed, 
as  well  as  of  the  number  of  existing 
statutory  cemeteries.  Unfortimately  the 
Betum  I  asked  for  was  so  complete  that 
I  am  afraid  it  never  will  be  completed. 
For  when,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  I  consulted  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbet- 
son),  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  I  can- 
not sufficiently  acknowledge,  I  found 
that  although  he  had  done  everything 
that  he  could  do  to  expedite  those  Re- 
turns, as  well  as  to  obtain  them  from  the 
most  trustworthy  sources,  a  large  num- 
ber had  not  come  in,  and  those  which 
had  come  in  were  so  voluminous  that  it 
would  take  six  months  to  print  them. 
All  idea,  therefore,  of  obtaining  them 
during  the  present  Session  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  I  have  therefore  been 
compelled  to  content  myself  with  a  nu- 
merical in  lieu  of  a  nominal  Return, 
which,  although  not  so  satisfactory,  gives 
much  valuable  information.  That  Re- 
turn was  delivered  to  hon.  Members  two 
days  ago,  and  certainly  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  strengthens  my  casie  to  an  extent 
which  I  for  one  had  never  expected. 

I  should  premise  that  Returns  have 
been  received  from  7,369  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales,  but  2,332  parishes, 
in  other  words  one  quarter  or  the  pa- 
rishes in  England  and  Wales,  have  sup- 
plied no  information  whatever.  Of  course, 
some  of  us  will  have  their  own  suspicions 
as  to  the  reasons  why  no  information 
was  sent  in  these  cases.  For  my  part  I 
see  no  reason  to  impute  mala  Jidts  to  the 
authorities.  But  this  I  may  say,  that 
had  the  Returns  been  all  before  us  they 
certainly  would  not  have  been  more  un- 
favourable to  my  case  than  they  are  at 
present.  For  wherever  Burial  Boards 
nave  been  established  and  cemeteries 
constructed  there  is  generally  some  re- 
sponsible authority  whose  business  it  is 
to  answer  inquiries,  so  that  in  such  cases 
the  information  you  want  is  generally 
forthcoming ;  whereas  those  portions  of 
the  country  which  have  sent  no  Returns 
are  mainly  the  rural  parishes  where  no 
such  machinery  exists,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  assume  that  these  Returns,  if  supplied, 
would  go  to  strengthen  my  case.  A  fuller 
I  Return,  published  to-day  by  the  Home 
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Office,  which  I  suppose  comes  firom  the 
Burials  Office,  differs  very  little  from  the 
Returns  published  two  days  before.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one  Return  the  number  of 
consecrated  burial  grounds  wholly  closed 
is  794,  whereas  according  to  the  other 
and  fuller  and  later  one  the  number  is 
843.  I  may  add  that,  when  I  come  to 
Wales,  I  find  the  number  of  parishes 
from  which  Returns  have  been  received 
is  541,  and  the  number  from  which  Re- 
turns have  not  been  received  is  204, 
showing  that  two-fifths  of  the  authorities 
there  decline  or  omit  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. 

But  taking  the  information  I  have 
got,  for  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  which  I  am  in  no  way  responsible,  it 
shows  that  the  churchyards  now  open  in 
England  and  Wales  amount  to  9,989 — 
in  round  numbers  10,000,  while  the  num- 
ber closed  amounts  only  to  794,  so  that 
the  churchyards  open  are  in  proportion 
to  the  churchyards  closed  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  1 3  to  1 .  Again,  I  may  add  a 
significant  fact  which  appears  by  the 
Return  issued  this  mormng,  that  only 
60  churchyards  have  been  wholly  dosed 
in  the  last  10  years,  being  an  average  of 
only  six  a-year. 

When,  however,  I  come  to  cemeteries 
returned  as  containing  unconsecrated 
ground  the  restdts  are  still  more  marked. 
There  are  at  present,  as  far  as  appears 
by  my  Return,  in  England  and  Wales 
only  539  cemeteries  containing  unconse- 
crated ground.  Now  there  was  a  Return 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Cubitt),  which  gave  the 
number  of  cemeteries  constructed  three 
years  ago  at  531,  so  that  if  you  compare 
the  two  Returns  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  course  of  three  years  only  eight  new 
cemeteries  have  been  constructed.  I  may 
add  that  these  figures  tally  with  the  fuller 
Return  we  received  this  morning,  which 
shows  that  only  eight  burial-grounds 
were  wholly  closed  within  the  last  two 
years ;  but  if  you  take  the  Returns  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  by  themselves,  it 
wotdd  appear  that  the  cemeteries  avail- 
able for  Dissenters  are  only  539  as 
against  churchyards  still  open  nearly 
10,000.  Of  course,  you  may  say  that 
cemeteries  have  been  established  in  the 
towns  where  Dissent  is  assumed  to  be 
strongest.  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  this  assumption  is  true.  The  con- 
trary would  appear  from  one  or  two 
figures  which  are  set  down  in  these  Re- 
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turns.  I  observe,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  purely  ag^cul- 
tural  county,  there  are  no  less  than  634 
Dissenting  chapels.  But  whether  that 
be  true  of  England  or  not,  it  is  not  true 
of  Wales,  because  there,  so  far  as  the 
Church  is  strong  at  all,  it  is  strong  in 
the  urban  and  not  in  the  rural  districts. 

Now,  just  see  what  is  the  state  of 
things  which  conJ&onts  you  in  Wales. 
Taking  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  ( which 
is  Welsh  in  everything  except  name)  to- 
gether, we  have  in  this  Return  church- 
yards open,  788 ;  churchyards  closed, 
25;  cemeteries,  21 — 21  cemeteries  for  a 
scattered  poptdation  of  a  million  and 
a-half.  The  churchyards  open  are  to  the 
churchyards  closed  in  the  proportion  of 
31  to  1,  and  the  churchyards  open  are  to 
the  cemeteries  in  the  proportion  of  39  to 
1.  Now,  do  not  these  Returns  show  that 
this  g^evanoe,  so  far  from  being  infini- 
tesimal, so  far  from  extending  only  to  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  persons, 
extends  to  persons  who  may  be  counted 
by  millions?  Why,  in  North  Wales 
alone  there  are  between  300,000  and 
400,000  persons  who  feel  its  pressure. 
Well,  after  this  disclosure  do  not  let  us 
hear  anything  more  about  this  being  the 
minimum  of  a  grievance. 

The  Return  also  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  unconsecrated  burial-grounds  at- 
tached to  chapels  in  England  and  Wales 
is  2,833  to  14,000  chapels,  or  only  20 
per  cent,  whereas  the  churchyards  are  to 
the  churches  in  the  proportion  of  88  per 
cent.  Biit  I  demur  entirely  to  classing 
these  burial  grounds,  which  are  private 
property,  and  can  be  dealt  with  as  such, 
in  the  same  category  with  parish  church- 
yards in  which  every  parishioner  has  a 
vested  right  of  interment,  and  which 
cannot  be  touched  except  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  unless,  indeed,  you  are 
prepared  to  go  farther,  and  to  admit  that 
the  Church  of  England  holds  her  pro- 
perty by  the  same  title  as  the  Dissenting 
denominations ;  but  of  course  you  cannot 
do  this  without  reducing  her  to  the  level 
of  a  sect. 

Now  I  have  called  attention  to  these 
fig^ures  because  so  much  stress  was  laid 
on  their  absence  by  my  opponents.  For 
my  own  part,  however,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  if  a  thing  is  just  and  right 
the  number  of  persons  who  demand  it 
is  comparatively  unimportant.  But  I 
was  challenged  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Prime  Minister  to  produce 
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the  information.  I  have  produced  it; 
and  all  I  can  say  is  I  hope  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

I  now  come  to  the  Eesolution  itself. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  before  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  of  course  it  has 
been,  I  do  not  say  unfairly,  but  severely 
criticized.  It  was  said  by  a  leading 
journal,  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  the  support  which  it  has  given  me, 
that  its  preamble  is  '^  unnecessarily  me- 
nacing." Sir,  I  hope  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  menace  of  every 
kind,  particularly  unnecessary  menace, 
is  as  injudicious  in  point  of  policy  as  it 
is  reprehensible  in  point  of  taste.  And, 
as  in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  I 
would  not  willingly  say  one  word  which 
would  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
most  susceptible  man  in  this  House,  I 
am  quite  ready,  if  the  preamble  offends 
such  susceptibilities,  not  to  press  it.  But 
this  I  wish  to  be  understood  that,  whe- 
ther menacing  or  not,  that  preamble  is 
most  certainly  true.  And  that  it  is  true — 
strictly  true  as  a  proposition  of  law — I 
will,  if  the  House  will  indulge  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  undertake  to  prove. 

But  before  entering  on  this  question, 
I  must  ask  the  House  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  rights — the  confu- 
sion of  which  has  done  much  to  obscure 
this  subject.  I  mean  the  right  of  inter- 
ment in  the  parish  churchyard,  which  is 
one  thing,  and  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
is  another.  The  one  is  a  civu  or  Common 
Law  right,  triable  in  a  civil  Court,  the 
other  is  an  ecclesiastical  right,  triable  in 
the  ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  latter  is 
the  right  of  those  who  are  actual  or  con- 
structive members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I  say  constructive  because,  as  the 
House  knows,  by  a  decision  given  about 
60  years  ago,  it  was  held  that  any  per- 
son who  had  been  baptized,  no  matter 
by  whom,  was  constructively  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  the  funeral  services  of  the 
Church.  But  the  larger  right,  that  of 
interment  in  the  parish  churchyard,  is 
the  right  of  everyone  who  has  once  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  a  parishioner  in  the 
parish,  irrespectively  of  his  religious 
status.  Let  that  be  clearly  understood, 
because  unless  we  separate  these  two 
rights  we  shall  get  into  confusion.  I 
may  add  that  the  distinction  upon  which 
I  insist  has  recently  been  ad[initted  by 
an  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  who. 


although  certainly  not  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  me,  in  an  able  article  on  the 
subject  in  The  Guardian^  says — 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  the  right  of  bxuials 
is  the  right  of  *  Christiaii  burial,*  and  that  there- 
fore those  persons  who  are  disqualified  from 
Christian  burial  have  no  right  to  burial  in  the 
churchyard.  But  the  more  correct  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  theeo  rights  are  separable,  and  that 
the  right  of  interment  may  esust  where  there  is 
no  right  to  require  the  performance  of  the  Church 
service.  This  proposition  is  laid  down,  though 
perhaps  not  judicially  decided,  in  cases  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  was  on  their  authority  admitted  by 
Bishop  Phillpotts  in  his  charge  of  1842,  in  a 
passage  which  well  deserves  perusal.'* 

Now  the  larger  proposition,  that  every 
parishioner  is  entitled  to  burial  in  the 
parish  churchyard,  is  not  only  laid  down 
without  qualification  in  almost  every 
text-book  on  the  subject,  beginning  with 
Bishop  (Hbson  and  ending  with  Sir 
Bobert  Phillimore,  but  it  has  been  judi- 
cially affirmed  in  a  case  of  E.  v,  Taylor, 
the  report  of  which,  from  Serjeant  Hill's 
MSS.  is  to  be  found  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Library.    It  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Motion  by  Serjeant  Glide  &c.  for  informa- 
tion against  one  Taylor,  Vicar  of  parish  of  Da- 
ventry,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  refusing  to 
bury  and  hindering  the  burial  of  one  Mary 
.  It  appears  on  affidavit  that  the  de- 
ceased being  a  parishioner,  died  in  May,  1720, 
and  that  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  applied 
soon  after  to  the  sexton  to  dig  a  place  for  burial 
of  the  corpse;  but  the  parson  Taylor  ordered 
him  not,  and  he  has  ever  since  obstructed  the 
burial  of  the  corpse  in  the  churchyBrd,  he  giving 
for  reason  that  she  being  a  Protestant  Dissenter 
(of  the  persuasion  of  the  Baptists)  was  never 
baptized,  being  baptized  only  by  a  layman  or 
minister  of  her  own  persuasion,  so  no  Christian, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  church- 
yard, which  was  consecrated  ground.  By  which 
the  corpse  laid  above  ground  to  that  time. 

"  Per  Fortescue,  J.  *  Every  parishioner  has  a 
right  to  burial  place  in  churchvard,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  buried  anywhere,  if  they  have  not 
land  of  their  own,'  for  other  persons  are  not 
obliged  to  permit  their  burial  in  their  property. 

"Per  cur. ;  *  shew  cause '  quart  informal non, 

"  The  last  day  of  the  term  the  Defendant  came 
to  show  cause,  but  because  it  would  take  a  long 
time  per  cur.,  adjourned  till  next  term,  and  the 
Court  in  the  meantime  advised  the  parson  to  bury 
the  corpse  in  the  churchyard;  if  he  did  not  the 
Court  should  be  informed  of  it  next  term,  then 
would  grant  information, '  for  every  parishioner 
has  a  right  of  sepulture.' 

"  The  Defendant's  Counsel  moved  to  discharge 
the  former  rule  when  the  Court  was  certified  by 
affidavit  that  the  Defendant,  knowing  the  mind 
of  the  Court,  had  complied  with  it,  and  told  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  they  might  bury  the 
corpse  in  what  port  of  the  churchyard  they 
pleased ;  upon  wluch  the  Court  discharged  tho 
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former  rulo,  but  said  if  he  had  still  continued 
obstinate  they  would  have  granted  information. 
As  to  refusing  to  read  the  burial  service  on  ac- 
count of  her  not  being  baptized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Court  said, 
'  that  was  a  spiritual  matter  not  belonging  to 
them.'  "—[Serjeant  Hill's  MSS.,  7  D.  278.] 

Now,  that  case  is  valuable  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  shows  the  distinction 
for  which  I  have  contended,  and,  se- 
condly, it  establishes  the  Common  Law 
right,  and  places  it  on  the  true  ground — 
namely,  that  of  necessity.  And  not  only 
has  that  case  been  frequently  approved 
of,  but  it  has  been  acted  upon  for  a 
century  and  a-halt' ;  for  since  that  time 
no  clergyman,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
ventured  to  refuse  burial  in  the  church- 
yard to  unbaptized  persons,  though  he 
has;  of  course,  often  refused — and  by  law 
is  perfectly  justified  in  refusing — to  read 
the  service  over  such  persons. 

Well  then,  having,  I  trust,  established 
the  truth  of  my  preamble,  let  me  go  a 
step  further.  It  is  said  that  this  right  is 
subject  to  conditions.  Of  course  the  ob- 
servation does  not  apply  to  unbaptized 
persons,  in  whose  case  the  reading  of  the 
Church  service,  so  far  from  being  en- 
forced, is  not  even  permitted.  But  let 
us  see  in  what  sense  it  applies  in  other 
cases. 

Now,  as  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
K.  V,  Taylor,  the  Common  Law  Courts 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies.  This  was  a  matter 
which  they  left  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts,  or  the  Bishop's  Courts,  as  they 
were  called,  which,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, derived  their  inspiration  more  or 
less  from  the  Pope.  And  the  ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  having  to  deal  with  this 
question,  dealt  with  it  in  what,  consider- 
ing the  age,  may  be  called  a  very  liberal 
spirit.  With  the  Common  Law  right  of 
interment  they  did  not,  and  could  not, 
interfere.  But  they  laid  down  the  rule 
that  every  man  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Church  by  Baptism  and  had  not 
been  cut  off  by  excommunication,  was 
to  be  presumed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and,  as  such; 
was  entitled  to  be  buried  with  the  ser- 
vice of  that  Church,  that  being  the  only 
form  of  Christian  burial  then  known  in 
this  country.  But  then  that  rule  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption — which 
was  then  true  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory 
— ^that  every  parishioner  was  a  member 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  that, 
so  far  from  any  objection  being  enter- 
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tained  to  the  services  of  the  Church, 
the  most  terrible  weapon  which  the 
Church  kept  in  her  armoury — a  weapon 
which  made  even  kings  tremble  on  their 
thrones,  was  this  threat  of  being  in- 
terred without  those  services,  involving, 
as  it  was  then  supposed  to  do,  the  cer- 
tainty of  everlasting  perdition.  But  now 
just  see  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  religious  condition  of  the  country. 
That  which  was  then  a  fact  is  now  be- 
come a  fiction.  The  Church  no  longer 
embraces,  as  it  did  formerly,  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  parish.  The 
services  of  the  Church,  instead  of  being 
always  sought  after,  are  often  objected 
to ;  and  the  strange  result  is,  that  the 
very  thing  which  was  once  cherished  as 
a  privilege  is  now  sought  to  be  imposed 
as  an  obHgation  ;  and  we  find  ourselves 
called  upon  to  discuss  a  right  which  was 
never  dreamed  of  when  the  law  under 
discussion  was  made :  the  right,  not  to 
refuse  the  services  of  the  Church  to 
those  who  want  them,  but  to  impose 
those  services  on  those  who  do  not  want 
them — the  right  to  force  on  unwilling 
ears  a  service  which  ceases  to  be  even 
solemn  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  wel- 
come—the right  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
the  funeral  procession,  and  to  force  back 
the  corpse  into  the  bosom  of  that  Church 
which  the  living  man  had  abjured,  and 
was  by  the  law  of  the  land  perfectly  free 
to  abjure. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House  as  well  as  on  this 
— does  it  not  seem  an  insult  to  call  this 
a  Party  question  ?  {^Derisive  cheers'].  If 
that  observation  has  wounded  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Mr.  Greene),  I  will 
withdraw  it  at  once.  I  will  therefore 
change  the  form  of  the  question.  Is  a 
right  so  barren — I  had  almost  said  so 
odious — worth  preserving  at  the  cost  of 
all  the  bad  blood  and  bad  feeling  which 
the  struggle  to  preserve  it  is  engender- 
ing in  every  parish  in  England  ?  Nay, 
is  it  not  the  very  right  we  gave  up  40 
years  ago,  when  we  allowed  Dissenters 
to  marry  with  their  own  services?  I 
know  the  answer  that  will  be  g^ven  to 
that  question.  It  will  be  said — **  Yes, 
but  we  never  admitted  Dissenting  mi- 
nisters to  our  churches,  whereas  now  you 
ask  us  to  admit  them  to  the  churchyards. 
Churchyards  and  churches  are  the  same 
thing,  and  if  we  admit  you  to  one  we 
must  admit  you  to  the  other."  Of  all  the 
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objections  wMoli  have  beenurg^  against 
m  J  Kesolution,  that  is  the  most  commoni 
it  is  the  most  specious,  and  it  is  the  most 
unfounded.  And  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  so. 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  this 
obvious  distinction  between  the  two  cases 
— the  primary  object  of  the  church  is  the 
performance  of  religious  worship,  the 
object  of  the  churchyard  is  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead ;  and  whereas  conve- 
nience and  decency,  if  not  absolute  ne- 
cessity, require  that  the  dead  should  be 
interred  in  the  same  locality,  nobody, 
not  even  the  wildest  Liberationist,  has 
ever  suggested  that  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies should  be  performed  under  the  same 
roof.  In  fact,  take  away  the  name  and 
the  juxta-position,  and  in  the  Protestant 
countries  at  least  the  church  and  church- 
yard have  not  an  idea  in  common,  ex- 
cept possibly  that  both  were  included  in 
the  same  ceremony  of  consecration.  But 
perhaps  the  less  said  about  that  now  the 
better,  for  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
as  opposed  to  the  civil  act  of  dedication, 
is  unauthorized,  if  not  illegal,  because 
the  ordnance  on  which  it  is  founded  is  a 
Bill  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation in  1712;  but  when  that  Bill 
came  before  Queen  Anne,  who,  like 
others  of  our  female  Sovereigns,  was 
jealous  of  her  ecclesiastical  prerogatives, 
she,  for  some  reason  or  other,  refused 
the  royal  sanction  to  it.  Consequently 
that  Bill  is  in  the  position  of  a  Bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  which  has 
not  received  the  Royal  Assent — in  other 
words,  it  is  mere  waste  paper.  And  that 
I  take  it  is  why  the  consecration  service 
is  not  found  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
that  is  doubtless  too  why  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  who  was  as  good  an  ecclesiastical 
lawyer  as  he  was  a  theologian,  used  to 
say  he  could  consecrate  a  churchyard 
quite  as  well  in  his  own  study  as  on  the 
spot.  Again,  as  to  the  juxta-position, 
that  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  for,  according  to  a  great  autho- 
rity on  ecclesiastical  law,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  into  England, 
and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  the 
graveyards,  so  far  from  encompassing 
the  church,  were  like  the  modem  ceme- 
teries at  a  distance  from  it,  and  the 
present  practice  of  surrounding  the 
church  by  the  churchyard  only  grew 
up  when — 


*'  Monks  and  priests,  beginning  to  offer  pxayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  prociured  leave,  for 
their  greater  ease  and  profit,  that  liberty  of  se- 
pulture might  be  in  churches  or  places  adjoining 
them,  in  order  that  the  Mends  and  relatives  of 
persons  deceased,  as  often  as  they  came  to  these 
sacred  places,  seeing  their  graves,  might  remem- 
ber them  and  pray  God  for  them.*' 

And  eight  centuries  after  Christianity 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  kn 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
treats  churchyards  as  a  modern  innova- 
tion, for  it  recites  that — 

'*  Now  of  late  by  subtle  imagination,  and  by 
art  and  engine,  some  religious  persons,  parsons, 
vicars,  and  other  spiritual  persons  have  mterred 
in  divers  lands  and  tenements  which  be  adjoin- 
ing their  churches,  and  of  the  same  have  made 
churchvards,  and  by  bulls  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  have  dedicated  and  hallowed  the  same, 
and  in  them  do  make  parochial  burying  without 
license  of  the  king  and  of  the  chief  loi^,  there- 
fore it  is  declared  that  this  is  manifestly  within 
the  compass  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain.'* 

But  these  facts  may  be  interesting 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  ;  let 
us  get  to  something  more  practical.  I 
will  point  out  a  practical  distinction,  for 
the  present  purpose,  between  the  church 
and  the  churchyard,  which  nobody  has 
ever  yet  attempted  to  get  over.  In  this 
country  at  least  no  man  is  compelled  by 
any  law,  natural  or  human,  to  enter  his 
parish  church.  But  unfortunately  there 
are  several  thousand  parishes  in  England 
containing  several  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  which  every  man  is,  sooner  or  later, 
compelled  by  a  law  higher  than  any 
human  law  to  enter  his  parish  church- 
yard. Of  course,  when  I  say  **  every 
man  "  I  am  not  speaking  of  territorial 
magnates  who  can  build  their  own  mau- 
soleums. I  am  speaking  of  the  poor 
and  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are 
compelled  to  be  buried  in  the  place 
where  they  die,  and,  if  the  churchyard  is 
the  only  place  available  for  that  purpose, 
are  compelled  to  be  buried  there.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  the  use  of  the  church- 
yard involves  the  use  of  the  church  is  to 
ignore  the  very  first  law  of  poor  human 
nature,  that  we  must  all  die  and  be 
buried.  In  fact,  as  an  Irishman  said  to 
me  the  other  day — "Burial  is  the  que 
act  in  a  man's  whole  life  which  is  not 
optional."  And  it  is  just  this  physical 
necessity  which  the  Common  Law  recog- 
nized when  it  set  apart  the  churchyard 
for  the  burial  place  of  all  parishioners, 
without  distinction.  Now,  if  this  be  so, 
let  me  ask  this  question  :  Do  we  or  do 
we  not  by  our  present  law  indirectly — 
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but  not  on  that  account  less  efPbctually 
compel  Dissenters  to  be  buried  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  which  they  disap- 
prove; just  as  formerly  we  indirectly, 
but  not  on  that  account  less  effectually, 
compelled  them  to  be  married  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  which  they  disap- 
proved ?  And  if  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  that  question,  let  me  ask 
another.  Is  that  compulsion,  indirect 
though  it  be,  consistent — I  do  not  say 
with  religious  equality,  but  with  the 
barest  measure  of  religious  toleration  ? 

Look  around  and  see  how  other  coun- 
tries have  dealt  with  this  question.  I 
stated  some  time  ago  that  in  almost 
every  other  civilized  country  the  law 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  introduce 
into  this  country  already  prevails.  I 
had  no  sooner  made  the  observation  than 
I  was  contradicted,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
repeat  it  on  my  own  responsibility.  I 
will  shelter  myself  under  the  authority 
of  a  name  which  we  all  respect — I  mean 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated  on 
an  occasion  when  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  "West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot)  were  present,  and  subsequently 
in  Convocation,  that  he  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
law  of  foreign  countries  on  this  subject, 
and  he  had  discovered  that  in  Austria 
and  Russia — two  countries  not  very  re- 
markable for  religious  toleration — Pro- 
testant ministers  were  allowed  to  bury 
their  own  flock,  with  their  own  services, 
in  the  parochial  cemeteries.  We  know 
that  in  Irish  churchyards,  first  under 
Lord  Plunket's  Act,  which  gave  a  sort  of 
permissive  right,  and  latterly  under  Lord 
Emly's  Act,  which  made  that  right  abso- 
lute, both  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
Catholic  priests  are  allowed  to  perform 
their  own  burial  service  over  their  dead. 
We  know  that  in  Scotland  —  not  by 
virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  —  but, 
thanks  to  the  more  liberal  and  Christian 
spirit  in  which  Scotchmen  have  looked 
at' this  question,  not  only  Episcopalian 
clergymen— who  are  Dissenting  ministers 
in  Scotland — but  Eoman  Catholic  priests 
are  allowed  to  bury  in  the  parish  grave- 
yards. Why  should  England  be  so  far 
behind — I  will  not  say  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, but — Austria  and  Eussia  ?  Heaven 
knows  we  are  fond  enough  of  boasting 
of  our  enlightened  views  on  these  sub- 
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jeots !  We  go  about  thanking  God  that 
Englishmen  are  not  as  other  nations 
are !  We  are  proud  —  and,  perhdps, 
justly  proud^-of  the  religious  toleration 
and  freedom  of  speech  which  we  profess 
and  enjoy.  Why  should  we  concede  that 
toleration  and  that  freedom  at  every 
other  juncture  of  life  except  that  one 
juncture  when  it  is  most  earnestly  asked 
for,  and  most  sorely  needed  ?  Why 
should  we  extend  it  to  every  other 
subject  of  the  Eealm,  but  deny  it  to  the 
mourner,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  ? 

Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
consciences  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
are  not  quite  easy  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  see  they  have  introduced  no  less 
than  six  Bills  to  remedy  this  **  infinitesi- 
mally  small  grievance."  There  were 
the  two  Bills  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the 
two  Bills  brought  in  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot), 
a  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford 
(Mr.  Cawley),  and  a  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  ;  and  now 
we  have  this  Amendment.  This  Amend- 
ment is  actually  the  seventh  red  herring 
you  have  drawn  across  my  path.  Well, 
I  think  I  may  dispose  of  it  without  much 
difficulty.  I  entirely  approve  of  it  as  an 
abstract  proposition.  But  what  has  it 
got  to  do  with  my  Resolution  ?  If,  by 
his  Amendment,  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
J.  G.  Talbot)  means  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  so  useful  a  purpose 
as  the  acquisition  of  land  for  burial 
grounds,  and  that  this  should  be  done 
by  as  cheap  and  simple  a  process  as  pos- 
sible, no  sane  man  will  disagree  with 
him.  To  prove  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I 
may  say  that  three  years  ago,  before 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  carried  through  Parliament  an 
Act,  now  the  36  &  37  VicL^  cap.  60, 
actually  giving  the  facilities  the  hon. 
Gentleman  now  proposes  to  give,  to  per- 
sons willing  to  bestow  or  sell  land  for 
—  amongst  other  purposes  '• —  burial 
grounds.  I  would  therefore  suggest  to 
my  hon.  Friend  that,  instead  of  amending 
my  Resolution,  he  should  amend  my 
Act,  and  he  would  have  my  most  zealous 
co-operation.  Of  course  I  do  not  like 
to  boast  of  my  legislative  performances, 
particularly  when  they  are  so  meagre  as 
mine  have  been  ;  but  I  think  I  may  say 
that  that  Act  has  been  found  very  useful. 
Indeed,  the  only  drawback  to  my  satis- 
faction at  having  passed  it  has  beoA 
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that  I  haye  been  so  often  called  upon 
to  explain  its  provisions.  But  although 
a  number  of  sites  for  churches  and 
chapels  have  been  obtained  under  it,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  has  been  put  into 
operation  to  acquire  a  single  burial 
ground.  The  reason  is  obvious.  People 
do  not  care  to  multiply  such  places  un- 
necessarily. Unless  they  are  absolutely 
required,  the  landowner  does  not  want 
to  give  the  land;  the  parishioners  do 
not  want  to  pay  for  it.  But  if  the  hon. 
Member  means  this — and  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  he  does — if  he  means  by  his 
Amendment  that  in  every  parish,  whe- 
ther the  churchyard  is  empty  or  full, 
whether  cemeteries  are  wanted  or  not, 
there  land  shall  be  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  burial  ground,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  such  a  proposal,  coming 
from  a  Member  of  a  Party  which  has 
always  prided  itself  on  its  resistance  to 
any  increase  of  the  rates,  is  something 
monstrous.  Have  you  calculated  the 
cost  of  this  ?  I  find  that  up  to  the  year 
1862,  no  less  than  £1,400,000  had  been 
expended  in  the  construction  of  ceme- 
teries, and  of  course  the  sum  has  been 
greatly  increased  since.  Why,  if  you 
were  to  cover  the  country  with  these 
cemeteries  you  would  have  to  spend 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
because  it  would  not  do,  in  my  country 
at  least,  to  have,  as  has  been  suggested, 
but  one  cemetery  attached  to  four  or  five 
parishes ;  for  in  that  case  people  might 
sometimes  have  to  drag  a  funeral  10 
or  15  miles,  and  over  a  mountain 
1,500  feet  high.  Now  I  want  to  know 
from  what  source  is  the  money  for  this 
purpose  to  come  ?  Is  it  to  come  out  of 
the  rates  ?  I  think  I  see  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  his 
place,  and,  if  so,  I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  know  what  his  views  on 
this  subject  are.  I  do  not  see  my  hon. 
Priend  the  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Clare  Eeed),  who,  to  his  honour 
be  it  said,  resigned  the  post  to  which  he 
had  been  called  with  the  general  assent 
of  the  House  and  the  country,  because 
Government  would  not  keep  pace  with 
his  views  on  the  reduction  of  local  taxa- 
tion. ["  No,  no !"]  I  am  sure  if  I  have 
made  a  mistake  I  have  done  so  inno- 
cently. It  really  does  not  afiPect  the 
argument.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk,  who  is 
admitted  to  have  been  most  zefidous  in 
bis  endeavour  to  cut  down  local  expen- 


diture, would  say  to  such  a  proposal. 
My  hon.  Friend  opposite  the  Member 
for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell),  has 
also  honourably  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attempts  to  cut  down  local  expen- 
diture. I  should  like  to  know  what  are 
his  views  on  this  subject.  Then  there 
is  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Shropshire  (Mr.  Stanley  Leighton),  an- 
other farmer's  friend.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Still  more  would  I  like  to  know 
what  his  constituents  would  have  to  say 
to  it.  But  to  show  you  how  completely 
at  sea  people  get  when  they  come  to 
carry  these  proposals  into  anything  like 
practice,  let  me  state  to  the  House  the 
results  of  an  appeal  which  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  made  to  his  rural  deaneries 
for  advice  on  this  question — 

"  About  600  clergy  and  representative  com- 
municant laity  have  given  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed.  To  me  first  question — whether 
the  present  law  of  burial  should  be  uncompro- 
misingly maintained — the  answer  is  unif onnly 
in  the  afiSrmative,  two  deaneries  adding  'as 
regards  services.*  To  the  second  question — whe- 
ther, if  any  change  were  to  be  made,  the  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Bill  shoula  be 
accepted — the  answer  is  absolutely  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  not  more  than  three  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive." 

[_Laughter,l  Well,  my  hon.  Eriend  op- 
posite need  not  laugh,  for  he  did  not  fare 
much  better — 

"  To  the  third  question — whether  silent  burials 
should  be  adopted  according  to  Mr.  Talbot's 
plan  —  three  aeaneries  only  answered  in  the 
affimative,  the  division  in  &em  being  12  to  8, 
9  to  7,  and  12  to  3.  To  the  fourth  question — 
whether  cemeteries  should  be  formed  for  one  or 
more  parishes  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  —  two 
deaneries  answered  decisively  in  the  negative ; 
the  rest  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  with 
great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  funds  from  which 
the  cemeteries  should  be  provided,  several  ob- 
jecting to  the  charge  falling  on  the  rates,  three 
proposing  it  should  be  borne  by  the  Dissenters, 
one  that  half  should  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions 
and  half  by  a  Government  grant,  and  the  rest 
not  specifying  the  fund  from  which  it  should 
come." 

That  shows  how  utterly  at  sea  you  get 
the  moment  you  come  to  the  practical 
working  of  these  proposals.  What  a 
Babel  of  discord  does  not  Convocation 
become  when  it  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  question.  The  Lower  House  sends 
a  message  to  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
Upper  Mouse  sends  it  back  to  know  what 
it  means,  and  then  they  do  what  is  per- 
haps the  wisest  thing,  and  postpone  the 
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oonsideratioii  of  the  whole  question  until 
a  more  convenient  season.     And  it  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  although  six  Bills 
have  been  brought  forward  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite    to  remedy  this   "in- 
finitesimally  small  giievance,"  not  one 
of  those  Bills  has  ever  been  brought  on 
for  second  reading.      Not  one  of  those 
Bills  has  ever  beefi  submitted  to  the  full 
and  ample  consideration  which  every 
Bill  receives  on  coming  up  for  second 
reading    in  this  House.      And  almost 
every  proposal  which  has  been  made 
from  the  other  side  has  had  to  be  modi- 
fied or  dropped.    Take  the  proposal  for 
silent  interments.     I  entirely  acquit  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Kent  of  any  in- 
tention to  do  60»  but  surely  he  has  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  deeply  he  wounded 
and  pained  the  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land by  his  proposal  for  silent  burial. 
It    is    true   that    my   Eesolution    pro- 
poses to  legalize  silent  burial.    [**  Hear, 
hear!  "  from  the  Ministerial  eideV]    Yes. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  offer  a  thing  by 
way  of  option,  and  another  to  make  it 
the  only  alternative.     I  may  say  that  I 
altered  my  original  Eesolution  by  intror 
ducing  silent  burial  as  an  alternative,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  my  Scotch 
Friends  who  say  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
Scotland  to  bury  without  any  service. 
In  England  silent  burial  is  not  a  usual 
mode  of  burial.     Silent  burial  is  the 
burial  of  the  suicide,  and  consequently  it 
imposes  a  stigma  which  makes  people 
recoil  from  it.    And  then  you  propose 
to  bestow  on  Dissenters,  as  a  boon,  that 
mode  of  interment  which  English  law 
imposes  on  suicides  as  a  stigma,  and  you 
expect  Nonconformists  to  welcome  the 
offer  with  gratitude.     However  that  is 
abandoned  now,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
But  if  you  admit  that  something  ought 
to  be  done,  and  yet  are  not  prepared  to 
tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done,  have  I  not 
a  right  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  a  little  more 
specifically  what  are  your  objections  to 
my  Eesolution  ?    For  surely  in  itself  it 
is  natural  that  a  man  should  desire  to  be 
buried  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with 
his  feelings.     Surely  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  desire  a  funeral  service  to  be 
performed  over  him  by  the  man  who  has 
been  his  spiritual  adviser  through  life, 
and  who  is  to  be  the  spiritual  guide  and 
consoler  of  his  bereaved  family.     Surely 
that  is  a  sentiment  so  natural  and  so 
human  that  to  look  for  its  origin  in  what 
is  somewhat  vaguely  called  an  outbreak 
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of  political  Dissent  is  as  ridiculous  as  it 
is  unfeeling.     Then  what  are  your  ob- 
jections?   In  that  remarkable  speech  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  delivered  three  years 
ago,  he  said  that  if  Dissenters  wanted 
to  have  the  churchyards  they  ought  to 
pay  for  them.    Well,  I  entirely  agree 
with  that,  and  in  my  original  Bill  I  in- 
serted a  clause  throwing  the  costs  of 
keeping   up    the    churchyards   on  the 
parishioners  generally.  But  you  objected 
to  that  provision,  and  you  threw  it  out, 
and  now  you  turn  round  and  blame  me 
for  not  giving  you  what  you  would  not 
have  when  i  offered  it.     And  do  not 
forget  this,  that  although  churchyards 
are  now  kept  in  order  by  Churchmen,  yet 
many  of  them  were  originally  constructed 
by  rates  borne  by  Dissenters  as  well  as 
Churchmen.     Then  it  is  said  that  the 
Eesolution  is  one-sided,  because  it  frees 
the  Dissenting  minister  and  binds  the 
parson.     Now  I  must  say  that  objection 
falls  rather  hard  upon  me,  because  it 
assumes  that  I  am  responsible  for  the 
Burial  Service  and  the  Eubric.    Why, 
you  might  as  well  say  that  I  am  answer- 
able for  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Athanasian  Creed.     And  do  you  not  see 
how  inconsistent  you  are?    When  the 
question  is  as  to  compelling  the  Dissenter 
to  have  the  service  read  over  him,  you 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  you,  see  that  there 
is  any  objection  to  it.     But  when  the 
question  is  as  to  compelling  the  clergy- 
man to  read  it,  then  you  discover  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  wholly 
inapplicable.     Well,  I  quite  agree  with, 
you,  and  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than. 
I  should  to  see  the  clergyman  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Burial 
Service  in  every  case.    But  recollect  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  **  blowing  hot 
and  cold "  at  the  same  time.      Then 
there  is  the  danger  of  abuse.    That  is 
a  horse  which  has  been  ridden  very 
hard  in  the  Eecess.     One  hon.  Member 
said  that  if  the  Bill  passed,  he  should  be 
afraid  you  would    have    Jumpers  and 
Shakers  in  the  churchyard,  another  was 
afraid  of  dancing  girls.     Another  hon. 
Member  the  gallant  Member  for  Bed- 
ford   (Captain  Polhill-Turner),  sees  in 
imagination  a  vista  of  30  or  40  Mormon 
widows  following  their  husbands  to  the 
grave.    And  the  last  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  Malay,  relieved  I  suppose  from 
the  pressure  of  his  domestic  difficulties 
at  Perak,  will  come  over  here  and  take 
advantage  of  the  change  of  the  law  to 
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pollute  our  churchyards  with  his  horrid 
and  unclean  rites.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  this  nonsense  ?  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve it  ?  I  ask  the  question  pointedly, 
because  there  was  a  time,  when  I  was  as 
yet  innocent  and  unversed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  when  I  did  partially  believe 
it,  and  in  former  years  I  went  out  of  my 
way  to  overload  my  Bills  with  **  safe- 
guards," until  I  found  out  that  nobody 
cared  to  have  them.  Not  only  did  I  in- 
clude in  my  Bill  all  the  limitations  which 
the  Select  Committee  to  which  the  Bill 
was  referred  in  1870  had  suggested,  but 
I  went  much  farther.  Let  me  give  one 
instance.  In  1872  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot)  had  put 
down  on  my  Bill  an  Amendment  requir- 
ing the  service  to  be  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed ritual,  or  to  consist  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  portions  of  Scripture.  I 
accepted  that  Amendment  and  put  it  in 
the  Bill  of  1873;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
done  so  than  the  hon.  Member  began  to 
quarrel  with  his  own  Amendment.  And 
that  Bill  of  1873,  containing  all  those 
'*  safeg^uards,"  was  the  Bill  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster, came  down  to  the  House  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  great  authority  and 
eloquence  to  denounce.  Well,  I  am 
wiser  now.  Of  course  my  Eesolution 
leaves  the  matter  entirely  open.  For  I 
take  it  that  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  Eeso- 
lution to  prescribe  what  service  is  to  be 
performea  or  by  whom.  That  is  a  matter 
necessarily  left  open  for  the  present. 
But  if  you  seriously  require  any  reason- 
able safeguards,  depend  upon  it  you  will 
find  us  as  disposed  as  before  to  meet  you 
half-way.  If,  however,  you  ask  me  what 
safeguards  I  should  myself — speaking, 
mind,  in  my  own  name  only — prefer,  I 
will  answer  you  frankly.  None  what- 
ever. I  think  that  is  a  matter  in  which 
you  might  safely  trust  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  your  fellow-country- 
men. Have  you  found  any  safeguards 
necessary  in  the  case  of  cemeteries? 
Por  the  whole  object  of  my  Eesolution 
is  to  turn  the  parish  churchyards  into 
what  they  originally  were,  parish  ceme- 
teries. 1  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
on  that  subject.  I  will  give  you  a  short 
extract  from  a  letter  put  into  my  hands 
this  morning  from  a  member  of  the 
Burial  Board  of  Liverpool.  In  that 
cemetery  60,000  people  have  been  buried 
since  it  was  first  established,  and  the 
writer  states — 
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**  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Burial  Board 
of  this  parish  from  its  origin,  and  from  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  our  cemetery  at  Anfield  to  the 
present  the  burial  services  in  the  Nonconformist 
division  of  the  groimd  have  been  conducted  with 
at  least  as  much  decorum,  if  not  more,  than  in 
the  Church  of  England  ground.  The  Church  of 
England  ground  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  groimd,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  general  or  Nonconformist  ground,  being  sepa- 
rated only  by  open  walks  or  roads ;  and  alSiough 
the  services  at  the  grave  sides  are  often  being 
conducted  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions,  all  are  conducted  with  order  and 
decorum,  and  no  occasion  for  complaint  arises 
from  one  or  the  other  of  any  irregularity." 

That  is  what  all  my  correspondents 
tell  me :  the  service  in  the  unconsecrated 
ground  is  just  as  devotional,  just  as 
solemn,  just  as  religious  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  as  the  service  in  the  con- 
secrated ground.  Some  go  further,  and 
say  it  is  more  so.  If  so,  what  are  you 
afraid  of?  Why  should  you  be  more 
afraid  of  riots  in  churchyards  than  of 
riots  in  cemeteries  ?  My  hon.  Friends 
the  Irish  Members  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  the  popular  idea  of  an  Irish 
funeral  is  that  it  is  not  always  conducted 
on  the  strictest  principles  of  decorum. 
But  have  any  scandals  occurred  at 
funerals  in  Insh  churchyards  ?  [An 
hon.  Member:  Yes.]  Well,  but  are 
there  no  churchyard  scandals  in  Eng- 
land? Look  at  Scotland.  Has  there 
ever  been  any  riot  in  Scotland,  where 
religious  feeling  runs  at  least  as  high  as 
in  England  ?  I  believe  that  within  the 
last  year  two  Bishops,  the  Episcopalian 
Bishop  of  Brechin  and  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Derry,  were  laid  to 
their  last  rest  in  the  venerable  church- 
yard of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  Edinburgh. 
Was  there  any  riot  or  disorder  then? 
Then,  I  ask,  what  right  have  we  to  libel 
our  fellow-countrymen  by  insinuating 
that  they  alone  among  civilized  men  wiU 
be  guilty  of  these  outrages  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  living  and  the  memory  of 
the  dead  ? 

But  this  is  only  the  fringe  of  the 
question.  The  real  objection,  we  are 
told,  lies  deeper  down — Disestablish- 
ment under  disguise !  {_Zoud  Min  isterial 
cheer sJ]  Well,  I  admire  your  unanimity, 
but  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  your  log^c. 
As  I  understand  the  argument,  it  is  put 
somewhat  in  this  way — '*You  support 
this  Motion ;  you  are  in  favour  of  JDis- 
establishment ;  therefore  this  is  a  Motion 
in  favour  of  Disestablishment."  That  is 
the  syllogism !    Sow  am  I  to  meet  it  ? 
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Indeed,  tlie  difficulty  I  haye  always  felt 
in  arguing  this  question  is  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  am  called  upon 
to  argue  it  are  continually  shifting.  No 
sooner  do  I  raise  one  issue  than  you  meet 
it  by  raising  another.  First  it  was  *  *  the 
parson's  freehold;"  then  it  was  "the 
smallness  of  the  grieyance;"  then  it 
was  the  **  danger  of  abuse; "  and  now  it 
is  "disestablishment  under  disguise."  I 
beg^n  to  feel  like  Lysander  in  the  Mid- 
summer Nights  Dream — 

"  He  goes  before  me,  and  yet  dares  me  on ; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
Demetrius  is  much  lighter  heeled  than  I ; 
I  follow  fast,  but  he  doth  faster  fly.'' 

Sir,  it  is  my  belief  that  if,  when  that 
very  moderate  Bill  of  1873  was  brought 
forward,  the  Prime  Minister,  instead  of 
coming  down  to  oppose  it  d  outrancey  had 
exercised  the  almost  unlimited  control 
which  he  wields  over  his  Party  to 
"  educate  '*  them  into  something  like 
reason  on  this  subject,  that  Bill,  possibly 
with  some  further  modifications,  nught 
have  been  passed,  this  "great and  burn- 
ing question  "  might  have  been  settled 
for  ever,  and  by  this  time  we  might 
almost  have  forgotten  its  existence. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  evil  hour  for  everybody, 
certainly  in  a  very  evil  hour  for  me,  some 
zealous  but  misguided  "  children  of  the 
Church "  determined,  in  defiance  of 
reason  and  logic,  to  confound  the  Church 
with  the  churchyard,  to  link  the  living 
with  the  dead,  and  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Establishment  upon  this  ground. 
Do  not  suppose  that  the  Liberation 
Society  will  quarrel  with  you  for  that. 
They  know  what  an  admirable  weapon 
you  have  placed  in  their  hands.  They 
know  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
take  their  choice  from  the  whole  area  of 
ecclesiastical  questions  they  could  not 
have  selected  a  battle-ground  more  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  purpose  than 
this.  It  has  been  said  within  the  last 
day  or  two  by  an  eminent  Churchman, 
that  this  is  to  be  the  Thermopyl»  round 
which  you  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp  for 
the  entrance  to  the  Church.  Take  care 
that  your  Thermopylse  does  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  Caudine  Forks.  The  wisest 
men  amongst  you — the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  my  revered  Friend  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Deans  of 
Christchurch  and  Canterbury,  the  Deans 
of  Durham,  of  Chester,  and  Manchester, 

Mr,  Oshorns  Morgan 


the  headmasters  of  our  great  public 
schools,  the  leaders  of  thought  at  our  old 
Universities,  absolutely  decline  to  follow 
you  in  your  headlong  and  suicidal  career. 
And  surely,  if  opinions  are  to  be  weighed 
instead  of  reckoned,  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Prime  Minister  yesterday, 
signed  by  some  three  or  four  hundred 
most  distinguished  metropolitan  and 
rural  clergymen,  ought  to  have  some 
weight  with  the  Government  and  the 
House.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  the 
leaders  of  ecclesiasticid  thought  among 
us  are  not  equally  farseeing.  Let  me 
read  to  the  House  the  views  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  active  Bishops  of 
the  English  Church — a  man  of  whose 
great  scholastic  and  theological  erudition 
I  wish  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect 
— I  mean  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  And  I  hope  that 
every  word  which  I  am  going  to  read 
will  go  forth  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country,  not  only  because  it  is  a  very 
fair  type  of  the  arguments  which  are 
daily  rained  in  upon  me,  but  because  I 
am  continually  told  thatthe  proper  settle- 
ment of  this  question  would  be  to  do  as 
was  formerly  done  in  Ireland — to  leave 
each  case  as  it  arises  to  the  discretion  of 
the  incumbent,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Bishop.  *'  A  Bishop,"  I  am  told, 
**  is  always  reasonable  and  always  just. 
Surely  you  can  always  trust  a  Bishop." 
Now  let  us  see  what  chance  an  unfortu- 
nate Nonconformist  would  have  of  having 
his  appeal  listened  to  in  the  large  and  im- 
portant diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  writing  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal London  newspapers  a  short  time 
ago,  says— 

**  The  Bishops  and  clergy  and  parish  priests 
of  England  are  not  the  owners  of  the  church- 
yards. They  are  only  trustees  of  them  under 
Gk>d,  who  is  their  proprietor,  and  they  cannot, 
without  breach  of  trust  and  without  being 
guilty  of  a  heinous  offence  in  His  sight,  take 
away  ^m  God  a  single  foot  of  a  churchyard 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  share  in  it  for  public 
funeral  services  to  persons  who  rend  asunder  His 
Church  by  schism,  which  is  condemned  by  Him 
in  HiB  holy  Word  as  a  deadly  sin.  Such  an 
act  on  the  part  of  Bishops  and  clergy  would  be 
a  robbery  of  God.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  treachery,  and  cowardice.  It  would 
not  avert  disestablishment :  it  would  only  hasten 
it!" 

Hasten  Disestablishment !  Do  not  you 
think  that  such  a  letter  as  this — coming 
as  it  does  from  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Prelates  of  our  National  Church 
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repeat,  the  Disestablislimeiit  of  the 
Churoh  of  England.  It  is  a  question 
infinitely  smaller,  both  in  its  proportions 
and  its  consequences — a  question,  in- 
deed, which  in  this  age  of  universal 
toleration,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  of  Commons :  whether 
you  will  any  longer  tolerate  this  musty 
remnant  of  old  ecclesiastical  law,  which, 
although  it  was  perfectly  just,  perfectly 
suited  to  the  age  which  gave  it  birth, 
has  become  so  ill-suited  to  the  changed 
religious  condition  of  the  country  that 
it  cannot  be  upheld  without  a  fiction,  or 
enforced  without  an  inj ustice.  Tb  e  hon . 
and  learned  Member  concluded  by 
moving  the  Eesolution. 

Mr.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN,  in 
seconding  the  Resolution,  said,  he  did  so 
as  a  Churchman  strongly  opposed  to 
Disestablishment,  and  who,  although  he 
had  voted  for  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  did  so  very  re- 
luctantly, because  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  political  necessity.  He  should  not 
have  come  forward  to  second  the  Reso- 
lution if  he  thought  it  would  lead  to 
Disestablishment.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  leaving  this  question  open 
and  unsettled  had  done  more  miscnief 
to  the  Church  than  10  campaigns  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
in  speaking  on  this  question,  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury, when  that  nobleman  had  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  to  the  effect  that  some 
Bills  of  this  kind  would  sooner  or  later 
be  passed.  Unless  the  clergy  could  be 
persuaded  in  the  question  of  burials  to 
wink  with  both  eyes.  He  (Mr.  Martin) 
believed  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the 
clergy  adopted  that  course,  exercised 
toleration,  and  endeavoured  to  give  as 
little  offence  as  they  possibly  could  in 
this  painful  matter  of  burial,  and  he  once 
knew  a  prudent  Archdeacon  who  man- 
aged to  be  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the 
wife  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parishioner 
might  be  buried  without  any  service ; 
but  unfortunately  there  was  a  noisy  mi- 
nority of  intolerant  and  very  unwise  men 
who  acted  in  a  contrary  spirit,  and  gave 
rise  by  their  conduct  to  the  strong  feel- 
ing which  existed  among  Nonconformists 
on  this  subject.  He  would  give  an 
instance  of  this  intolerance,  which  he 
found  in  The  Church  Times,  a  Church 
newspaper,  though  one  he  did  not  at  all 
admire,  and  which,  as  it  had  not  been 


— ^will  do  more  to  '^  hasten  Disestablish- 
ment" than  all  the  Burial  Bills  that 
ever  were  invented  ?  Why,  Sir,  these 
Church  Defence  Institutions  have  done 
more  to  pull  down  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  two  years  than  the  Liberation 
Society  did  in  20.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  have  alienated  and  are  alienating 
from  the  Church  of  England  that  large 
body  of  Englishmen  who  do  not  know 
much  and  do  not  care  much  about  theo- 
logical dogmas,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
entertain  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  Church  is 
to  be  just  and  tolerant  to  her  fellow- 
Christians.  And  that  is  why  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  she  had  been  wise 
in  her  generation,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, instead  of  hankering  after  im- 
possible unions  with  semi-barbarous 
Churches,  would  have  looked  nearer 
home,  and  herself  have  set  to  work  to 
devise  some  scheme  for  relieving  her 
own  ministers  from  a  position  which  is 
always  false  and  often  painful.  For, 
believe  me  when  I  say  that,  galling  and 
irritating  and  exasperating  as  the  pro- 
longation of  this  wretched  struggle  is  to 
the  Nonconformists,  the  real  sufferer  by 
the  prolongation  of  that  struggle  is  the 
Church  of  England  herself.  We — my 
hon.  Friends  and  myself — can  afford  to 
look  forward  to  the  result  of  to-night's 
division  without  the  slightest  misgiving. 
We  know  that,  by  the  aid  of  what  I 
will  venture  to  call  a  ''mechanical" 
majority,  you  can  defeat  this  Resolution. 
But  we  also  know  that  the  day  will 
surely  come  when  common  sense  and 
common  justice,  aye,  and  I  may  add, 
common  humanity  will  prevail,  as  they 
always  do  in  the  end  prevail  in  England, 
and  when  some  measure,  based  upon  the 
lines  of  this  Resolution,  will  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  Of  that  we  are  as  sure 
as  we  are  of  our  own  existence.  But  is 
it  quite  so  sure  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— strong  though  she  be,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
though  she  be— can  much  longer  afford 
to  be  defended  by  such  utterances  as 
these? — 

"  Nontali  auxilio  nee  defenBoribus  istia 
TempuB  eget." 

But  be  that  as  it  may ;  that  is  not  the 
question  upon  which  you  will  have  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  to-night.  The 
question  upon  which  you  wUl  have  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  to-night  is  not,  I 
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contradicted,  lie  assumed  to  be  accurate. 
A  clergyman  was  reported  to  have  said — 
**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  people 
here  and  there,  Dissenters  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  ignorance,  insolence,  and 
stupidity,"  and  then  he  went  on  to 
ask — Were  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  called  on  to  ''bury 
the  carrion  of  Dissent  ?"  ["  Oh,  oh ! " 
and  "  Name  ! "]  The  language  he 
had  quoted  was  attributed  to  the 
rector  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes 
in  London — the  Eev.  Thomas  Hugo. 
What  Nonconformist,  being  human, 
would  not  feel  justly  indignant  at  such 
language?  A  clergyman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance had  said — "  If  the  report  of 
that  speech  be  bond  fide,  the  clergyman 
who  uttered  it  ought  to  be  suspended," 
and  he  fuUy  agreed  with  him.  Better 
far  to  allow  any  number  of  Dissenters 
to  read  prayers  in  our  churchyards  than 
to  expose  the  Church  to  the  injuries  that 
would  result  from  such  language.  Lord 
Selbome,  when  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer, 
had  said  that  something  must  be  done 
in  the  matter,  and  the  six  Bills  from  the 
other  side  were  a  confession  on  their 
part  that  some  remedy  was  necessary.  It 
had  been  said  by  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  this  was  made  a  Party  question  by 
the  Liberals.  He  did  not  wish  to  make 
it  so ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  the  Liberal 
Parly  which  alone  would  be  benefited 
by  having  this  sore  kept  festering  for 
years,  instead  of  having  the  question 
settled  on  equitable  terms.  The  best 
course,  therefore,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  could  take  would  be  to  settle 
the  question.  Years  ago  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  vast  experience  in  that  House 
said  to  him — **You  fellows  are  very 
stupid.  You  want  abolition  of  church 
rates,  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  other  Liberal  measures.  Get 
those  and  the  Ballot,  and  you  will  im- 
mediately have  the  Conservatives  in 
power. ' '  His  Friend  was  perfectly  right. 
They  had  only  to  look  opposite  for  the 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  prediction. 
He  believed  if  the  Conservative  Party 
remedied  this  grievance,  they  would  go 
down  to  battle  at  the  next  Election  with 
a  much  greater  prospect  of  thrashing 
the  Liberals  again,  than  if  they  left  such 
a  weapon  in  fiie  hands  of  their  oppo- 
nents. For  his  part  he  did  not  want  to 
possess  such  a  weapon,  but  desired  rather 
that  justice  should  be  done  in  the  matter 
to  the  Nonconformists  of  England,    He 
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therefore  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  hold  out  some  hope  of  settling 
this  painM  question,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  would  abstain  from  doing  One 
thing  in  the  interest  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church — namely,  that  they  would  not 
give  compulsory  cemeteries  in  the  several 
parishes,  because  in  many  parishes  they 
were  not  needed;  and  diat  an  undue 
amount  of  labour  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  parishioners  in  raising  a  voluntary 
rate  for  the  support  of  such  cemeteries. 
The  present  Government  had  managed 
the  country  with  very  great  efficiency,  in 
many  respects,  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  find  some 
way  of  redressing  the  grievance  to  which 
attention  had  been  called,  and  so  settle 
what  was  a  miserable  source  of  dispute. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  second  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  *'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  the  parish  churchyards  of  England  and  Wales 
having  been  by  the  common  law  of  England 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire  body  of 
the  parishioners,  it  is  just  and  right,  while 
makmg  pro][)er  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency,  to  permit  interments  in  such 
churchyards  either  without  any  burial  services 
or  with  burial  services  other  than  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  performed  by  persons 
other  than  the  Ministers  of  that  Church," — 
{Mr.  Osborne  Morgariy) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  Sir,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  has  in- 
troduced this  Motion  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  has  stated  that  he  would  not,  in 
any  way,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  doing 
so,  offend  the  susceptibility  of  any  hon. 
Member  on  whichever  side  of  the  House 
he  might  sit,  and  I  am  bound  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  through  the  whole 
of  his  speech,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  so,  kept  faith  with  the 
declaration  he  at  first  made.  But  after 
I  had  heard  that  faU  from  the  lips  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  his  speech  as  it 
went  on  had  woimded,  and  wounded 
severely,  the  susceptibilities  of  many 
persons  who  sat  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  of  some  others,  not  by  any- 
thing that  he  said,  but  by  a  great  deal 
that  he  left  unsaid,  because  he  did  not 
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seem  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
speech  to  the  end  ever  to  show  that  he 
duly  appreciated  either  what  were  the 
objections  of  Churchmen  to  this  mea- 
sure, or  how  deeply  they  felt  on  this 
question.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber apologized  to  the  House  lor  having 
put  this  matter  in  the  form  of  a  Hesolu- 
tion  instead  of  a  Bill.  He  quoted  pre- 
cedents to  show  that  many  things  had 
been  done  in  consequence  of  Resolutions 
that  had  been  passed  by  this  House. 
True;  but  if  those  precedents  were 
examined,  it  would  be  found  generally, 
if  not  always,  that  a  Besolution  was  the 
commencement  of  debates  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  was  connected.  It  is 
almost  unheard-of,  after  a  subject  has 
been  debated  year  after  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  by  way  of  a 
Eesolution,  but  by  way  of  an  actual 
Bill,  that  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  over 
and  a  Resolution  resorted  to.  Supposing 
for  a  moment,  which  I  cannot  believe, 
that  this  Resolution  will  pass,  what 
object  would  be  gained,  and  how  much 
nearer  legislation  would  you  be?  Al- 
though the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
could  not  find  an  early  day  on  which  to 
have  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill,  he 
would  have  gained  just  as  much  by  the 
discussion  of  the  question  on  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill,  even  at  the  end  of 
July,  as  by  the  discussion  of  this  Motion 
now.  For  even  if  this  Resolution  were 
to  pass,  no  Bill  formed  upon  such  a  Re- 
solution would  have  a  chance  of  passing 
during  the  present  Session  of  JParlia- 
ment.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  might 
have  been  spared  a  discussion  for  the 

S resent,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
[ember  might  have  taken  a  discussion 
in  the  ordinary  course,  when  his  Bill 
would  have  been  brought  forward  for  a 
second  reading,  however  late  in  the  Ses- 
sion that  might  have  been.  There  are 
some  great  (Qsadvantages  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  a  Resolution,  especially 
when  we  have  seen  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
certain  advantages  in  discussing  a  Reso- 
lution as  against  a  Bill.  It  is  very  difi&- 
cult,  I  know,  to  put  details  into  a  Reso- 
lution, although  that  is  a  course  which 
is  sometimes  very  convenient ;  but  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
short  time  to  the  Resolution  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  has  chosen  as 
his  own  battle-field,  and  to  the  terms  in 
which  he  has  placed  that  Resolution 


before  the  House.  He  has  prepared  it 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation. 
It  was  put  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
some  weeks  ago.  It  did  not  satisfy  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  in  its  original 
form.  It  was  deliberated  upon  and 
altered,  and  as  it  now  stands  it  is  in 
an  entirely  new  form.  [Mr.  Gsbobne 
Morgan  said,  he  altered  it  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  hon. 
Friends.]  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber confirms  my  statement  that  the  Re- 
solution in  its  original  form  was  deemed 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  that  for  that 
reason  he  strove  to  alter  it,  and  now  that 
he  has  brought  forward  his  amended 
Resolution  he  again  offers  to  alter  it; 
says  that  the  preamble  may  be  con- 
sidered too  menacing,  and  that  he  is 
willing  to  throw  overboard  his  preamble 
altogether.  That  shows  the  difficulty  of 
proceeding  by  a  Resolution.  The  pre- 
amble of  this  Resolution  is — 

'*That  the  parish  churchyards  of  England 
and  Wales,  having  been  by  the  common  ]aw  of 
England  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  panshioners,  it  is  just  and  right."  .  . 

So  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  starts 
with  this  proposition,  not  as  a  propo- 
sition of  expediency,  not  as  a  propo- 
sition of  what  ought  to  be,  but  as  a 
proposition  of  absolute  right.  Well,  I 
will  not  enter  at  the  present  moment 
into  a  long  discussion  upon  the  law  of 
his  case.  What  I  want  to  put  to  the 
House  is,  that  we  must  see  how  far  this 
proposition  goes ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  fallen  from 
the  hon  and  learned  Member,  the  abso- 
lute right  to  burials  in  a  churchyard  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  absolute  right 
of  any  parishioner  to  have  worship 
within  the  body  of  the  church,  and  that 
if  this  Resolution  passed,  and  another 
Resolution  were  presented  to  us,  word 
for  word  th4  same  as  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  word  ** Church"  beinff 
substituted  for  the  word  **  churchyard, 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  if 
we  are  consistent  with  our  votes,  to 
resist  the  one  and  to  pass  the  other.  I 
know  it  may  be  said  that  every  person 
must  be  buried,  but  nobody  need  go  to 
church.  That  is  another  matter.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  expediency  of 
burying  a  man  in  a  churchy£u:d  or  not. 
We  are  discussing  a  question  of  right. 
Every  parishioner  has  a  right  to  service 
in  church;  but  by  the  same  law  that 
gives  him  that  right  he  is  bound  to  have 
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it  according  to  the  services  whicli  are 
there  performed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  make  out  just  as  strong 
a  case  for  a  Nonconformist  to  have 
service  performed  by  a  Nonconformist 
minister  in  a  parish  church,  if  he  could 
show  that  in  some  towns  no  land  was  to 
be  had  on  which  to  build  a  chapel ;  no 
money  forthcoming  to  build  the  chapel ; 
that  there  were  many  hours  on  Sundays 
during  which  the  church  was  not  used, 
and  many  days  in  the  week  during  which 
it  was  closed ;  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  was  the  only  church  to  which 
persons  could  go  to  for  the  purpose  of 
worship,  and  that  therefore  the  Non- 
conformists had  a  right  to  hold  their 
services  there  at  such  times.  But  another 
point  arises  from  the  first  words  of  this 
Besolution,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
see  to  what  extent  it  may  be  pushed  in 
that  direction  also.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  says — 

**  That  the  parish  chorohyards  of  England  and 
"Wales,  having  been  hy  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  parishioners,  it  is  just  and  right."  .... 

I  want  to  know  to  what  churchyards  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  means  the 
Besolution  to  apply.  Does  he  mean  to 
confine  it  to  the  ancient  parish  church- 
yards simply,  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  throughout  England,  or  does  he 
mean  to  apply  it  to  the  churchyards  in 
the  district  parishes  which  may  be  open 
at  the  present  time  ?  If  he  means  the 
former,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  Besolution  would  have  very 
little  effect,  owing  to  the  sanitary  state 
in  which  many  of  such  ancient  church- 
yards now  are.  But  if  he  means  the 
latter,  we  all  know  that  the  number  of 
parish  churchyards — that  is,  of  ecclesi- 
astical district  churches — in  England  has 
been  multiplied  enormously,  indepen- 
dently of  the  ancient  parish  churchyards ; 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  especially  of  late 
years,  not  by  rates,  except  in  some 
cases,  not  by  the  State ;  but  by  gifts — 
by  voluntary  subscription  for  the  good 
of  the  community  at  large.  And  yet 
the  hon.  apd  learned  Member  would  say 
to  the  subscribers — **  Although  you  have 
made  large  sacrifices  in  providing  these 
churchyards  for  your  own  church,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  with  whom  you 
worship,  according  to  your  own  services, 
I  with  a  rough  hand  will  take  away  all 
these  churchyards."    There  is  to  be  no 
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limit  of  time,  according  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  in  this  matter;  they 
are  all  absolutely  to  go.  The  Besolu- 
tion goes  much  further  than  that;  it 
means  to  say  that  for  all  time  to  come 
no  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
however  zealous  he  may  be  in  the  cause  of 
his  religion,  shall  be  able  to  say  he  wiU 
give  for  the  good  of  those  with  whom  ho 
worships  a  churchyard  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  it  would  practically  come 
to  this,  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  the  only  religious 
body  who  could  not  appropriate  church- 
yards for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  Church.  You  may  talk 
about .  toleration,  you  may  talk  about 
liberty,  but  this  would  be  the  greatest 
tjrranny  that  could  be  inflicted.  Let  us 
look  once  more  at  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Besolution — **The  parish  church- 
yards of  England  and  Wales  are  by  the 
common  law  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  entire  body  of  parishioners."  Yes, 
that  may  be,  so  long  as  they  exist.  So 
long  as  they  exist  parishioners  may  have 
the  right  of  burial  in  the  churchyards 
as  they  have  to  services  in  the  churches ; 
but  when  they  cease  to  exist,  what  then  ? 
What  becomesof  your  Common  Law  right 
when  there  is  no  Common  Law  obligation 
of  the  parish  to  provide  a  place  of  burial 
when  they  are  full  ?  A  case  happened  in 
the  course  of  last  year  which  bears  out  the 
proposition  I  am  laying  before  the  House. 
In  the  borough  of  Northampton,  by  a  very 
proper  order  of  one  of  my  Predecessors, 
all  the  churchyards  were  closed.  They 
were  closed  about  the  middle  of  last 
July,  and  there  is  no  power  either  by 
Common  Law  or  by  statute  to  compel  any 
one  of  the  parishes  within  that  town  to 
provide  burial-places  for  any  persons 
who  may  die  within  its  limits.  The  only 
place  where  they  can  be  buried  at  the 
present  moment  is  in  a  private  cemetery 
and  in  unconsecrated  ground.  K  you 
want  a  grievance  I  grant  you  that  this 
is  one.  There  is  not  a  single  churchyard 
in  Northampton  in  which  persons  can  be 
buried  in  consecrated  ground.  There  is 
no  power  to  compel  any  of  the  parishes 
to  provide  burial-grounds,  either  conse- 
crated or  unconsecrated;  and  if  the 
cemetery  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
filled  to-morrow,  there  would  prac- 
tically cease  to  be  a  burial-ground  for 
the  town  of  Northampton.  When  in 
discussingthisquestion  stress  is  laid  upon 
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the  Common  Law  rieht  of  people  to  be 
buried,  those  using  me  argument  ought 
also  to  lay  a  considerable  amount  of  stress 
upon  the  absence  of  either  any  Common 
liaw  or  any  statutable  liability  to  provide 
groimds  for  the  purpose.  But,  let  me 
ask  how  long  this  great  grievance  has 
been  felt;  how  long  this  terrible  state 
of  tyrcmny  and  oppression  under  which 
the  Nonconformists  are  supposed  to  lie 
has  been  felt  by  them  to  exist  ?  What 
did  we  hear  of  this  grievance  some  1 5 
or  20  years  ago?  Why,  simply  nothing. 
It  was  a  question  never  named,  and  I 
would  ask  whether  Nonconformists  of 
that  day  were  less  earnest,  less  zealous, 
or  less  enthusiastic  in  their  cause  than 
are  the  Nonconformists  of  the  present 
day?  Were  they  likely  at  that  time, 
alive  as  they  were  to  everything  which 
concerned  their  interests,  to  overlook 
such  an  important  matter  as  this  if  they 
then  felt  the  grievance  to  exist?  I 
venture  to  say  confidently  that  not  only 
did  they  not  at  that  time  say  they  had  a 
grievance,  but  they  did  not  even  feel 
that  they  had  one.  If  that  was  the  case 
then,  how  much  less  cause  for  feeling  a 
grievance  have  they  now  ?  Within  the 
last  20  years  the  whole  cemetery  system 
has  been  called  into  existence.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  has  quoted  irom 
some  !Retums  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  House ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as 
has  been  said,  that  figures  may  be  made 
anything  of  in  argument,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  a  more  extraordinary  argu- 
ment than  that  which  has  been  adduced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  from 
these  Eetums  I  have  never  heard,  even 
in  this  House.  In  1866  a  Eetum  was 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  showing 
exactly  the  sums  of  money  which  had 
been  borrowed  for  the  making  of  these 
cemeteries,  and  the  number  of  the  ceme- 
teries that  had  been  established  under 
the  Burials  Act.  The  number  of  ceme- 
teries so  established  up  to  the  year  1866 
was  413,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  stated  that  not  more  than 
five  or  six  cemeteries  have  since  been 
added  yearly  to  the  number.  These 
Betums  have  not  been  carried  down  to 
the  present  time,  but  I  hope  they  will  be 
completed  at  an  early  date.  If,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  and  leeurned  Member  had 
consulted  a  book  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  he  would  have  found 
that  between  1866  and  1875,  235  ceme- 
teries were   opened,  and  that  in  the 


course  of  the  year  1875-6  another  36 
were  added  to  the  number,  making  684 
in  all.    Looking  a  little  further  into  the 
question,  it  is  necessary  we  should  in- 
quire as  to  the  population  to  which  these 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  ceme- 
teries refer.     I  have  looked   into  the 
Eetums  relating  to  the  population  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  cemeteries,  and 
for  which  the  cemeteries  are  available. 
From  these    Eeturns  I  find   that  the 
cemeteries  are  available  for  no  less  than 
14,000,000    out    of    a    population    of 
22,000,000,  and  I  may  say  that  in  ar- 
riving at  this  result  I  have  taken  figures 
which  I  believe  to  be  under  rather  than 
over  the  mark.    I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  cemeteries  are  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  but 
I  am  dealing  with  the  general  question 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
grievance ;  and  I  want  to  know  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  before  the  cemeteries 
were  established  we  heard  nothing  of 
this  grievance  from  the  Nonconformists 
out  of  the  14,000,000  persons  for  whom 
the  cemeteries  are  now  available.    But 
in  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  avail- 
able   burial-grounds    of    the    Noncon- 
formists themselves.  When  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House  in  1873  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister quoted  ^m  Betums  made  by  rural 
deans,  and  which  showed  that  of  6,200 
parishes  to  which  the  Betums  related, 
1 ,  627  had  Nonconformist  burial-grounds. 
I  do  not  profess  that  these  Betums  were 
absolutely  accurate ;  but  I  may  mention 
that  the  figures  are,  at  all  events,  borne 
out  by  the  Betum  just  presented  to  the 
House,  itom.  which  it  appears  that,  out 
of  6,800  parishes  from  which  Beturns 
have  been  received,  there  are  burial- 
places     belonging    to    Nonconformists 
2,230  in  number ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  Dis- 
senting burial-ground  in  one  of  every 
three  parishes.   This  shows,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  grievance  of  which  they  now 
complain  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  with  what  it  must  have  been, 
if  indeed  it  had  an  existence,  20  yeara 
ago.     There  is  another  matter  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussing 
this  question.    It  is  somewhat  strange 
that  in  parishes  which  have  both  ceme« 
teries  and  churchyards,  and  where  the 
Nonconformists  claim  to  be  not  less  than 
half  the  population,  the  burials  in  con- 
secrated ground  are  infinitely  larger  in 
number  than  those  in  ground  wluch  is 
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unconsecrated,  or  in  the  burial-grouiids 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  Noncon- 
formists. The  fact  is  that  many  Noncon- 
formists— and  I  know  this  to  be  true  of 
those  living  in  the  country  districts — not 
only  do  not  object,  but  actually  prefer, 
that  the  Church  service  should  be  read 
at  the  burial  of  their  dead.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  a  great  deal  is  said  for 
the  Nonconformists  in  reference  to  their 
alleged  grievance  in  this  House,  but 
very  little  is  said  by  themselves  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  this  question  about  the  action  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Nonconformists,  as  a 
body,  on  the  question  of  church  rates. 
It  has  been  said  elsewhere  as  well  as 
here,  that  at  the  present  time  the  Non- 
conformists have  much  less  reason  to 
complain  than  they  had  heretofore,  be- 
cause it  was  they  who  entirely  refused 
to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  church- 
yards. I  do  not  wish  to  rely  upon  any 
such  argument.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  but  I  think 
I  may  use  as  an  argument,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  the  fact  that  when  we 
were  engaged  in  discussing  the  question 
of  church  rates  this  burials  grievance 
was  never  once  named  in  all  these  hot 
discussions,  and  was,  in  fact,  then  never 
dreamt  of.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  what  has  happened  in  other 
countries,  and  it  has  been  urged  that 
other  countries  have  acted  in  a  more 
generous  spirit  with  reference  to  this 
question  than  England  has.  That  may 
be  so;  but  every  country  has  its  own 
history,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  itself. 
As  years  have  gone  on  these  graveyards 
have  clustered  round  our  churches.  New 
churches  have  been  built ;  fresh  districts 
formed ;  new  graveyards  added.  Church- 
men have  been  encouraged  by  the  action 
of  Parliament  itself  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  building  churches  and  adding 
to  them  churchyards  and  parsonage- 
houses.  When  the  money  was  contri- 
buted it  was  supposed  by  the  donors  that 
the  funds  were  contributed  absolutely 
for  one  and  the»same  purpose.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  deal  with  England 
as  if  it  was  a  new  or  a  foreign  country, 
because  old  associations  are  gathered 
round  these  churches  and  churchyards, 
and  are  deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  position  of  ScotLEmd  in 
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reference  to  this  matter,  as  the  case  of 
Scotland  has  been  quoted  as  a  precedent 
in  support  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  I  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  case  of  Scotland  is 
a  precedent  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  in  Scotland  a 
Common  Law  obligation,  which  does  not 
exist  in  England,  to  provide  burial- 
grounds;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  burial- 
ground  is  situated  altogether  apart  from 
the  church.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
vested,  not  in  the  incumbent,  but  in 
heritors,  and  it  has  always  been  free 
from  ecclesiastical  dominion.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  burial  in  Scot- 
land is  regarded  as  being  a  civil  cere- 
mony to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
the  case  in  this  country.  And  the  burial 
service  is  almost  always  performed  at 
the  house,  and  not  at  the  graveyard 
itself.  The  main  difference,  then,  is, 
that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  statutory 
obligation  to  provide  burial-grounds, 
which  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  I 
grant  that  it  is  a  precedent  for  making  a 
statutory  obligation  on  the  parish  to  pro- 
vide graveyards  out  of  public  funds,  but 
not  a  precedent  for  saying  that  these 
churchyards  in  England  which  have 
been  provided  by  private  funds  should 
be  those  graveyards.  Then,  again,  the 
case  of  Ireland  has  been  quoted,  but  I 
will  show  that  that  case  does  not  apply. 
It  is  asked — Why  do  you  not  do  in 
England  as  is  done  in  Ireland?  For 
Ireland  you  passed  an  Act  in  1824 
which  enabled  the  clergyman  to  g^ve 
permission  to  persons  of  all  religious 
bodies  to  be  buried  with  their  own  ser- 
vices. Well,  that  is  true.  The  Act, 
however,  was  repealed,  and  permission 
was  no  longer  required ;  and  I  certainly 
should  not  go  to  L^eland  for  a  precedent 
in  Church  matters.  Even  if  it  were  not 
for  what  I  am  about  to  show,  the  whole 
case  of  Ireland  depended  upon  a  wholly 
different  state  of  things  from  that  which 
exists  here.  The  precedent  is  directly 
the  contrary  way.  What  happened  in 
Ireland?  There  were  in  Ireland  a 
great  number  of  monasteries  which 
were  suppressed,  but  for  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  entertained  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  they  were  in  the 
habit— contrary  to  law,  I  grant — of 
burying  there,  having  no  right  to  do  so. 
They  were  in  the  habit  also,  thanks  to 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
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clergy,  of  burying  their  dead  in  the 
Protestant  churchyards  from  time  im- 
memorial. Well,  when  it  was  found 
that  these  were  actually  illegal  acts, 
Mr.  Plunket  brought  in  a  Bill,  which 
afterwards  became  law,  the  object  of 
which  was — not  to  create  an  innovation 
in  the  law  of  Ireland,  not  to  do  some- 
thing which  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore, not  to  grant  new  privileges ;  but, 
on  the  contrary — to  legalize  that  which 
had  always  been  done  in  practice:  to 
ramove  penalties  from  those  who  con- 
tinned  their  former  practices.  The  Irish 
Act  was  brought  forward  to  legalize  that 
which  had  always  been  done  ;  the  Eeso- 
lution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
on  the  contrary,  is  brought  forward  to 
subvert  that  which  has  always  been 
done.  So  far,  therefore,  from  Ireland 
being  a  precedent  in  favour  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  it  is  a  direct  pre- 
cedent against  him.  Well,  I  have  said 
that  conscientious  scruples  are  always 
to  be  respected.  But  as,  in  other  cases, 
conscientious  feelings  of  Nonconformists 
have  been  respected,  so,  in  this  case,  are 
the  conscientious — equally  conscientious 
— feelings  of  Churchmen  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Nonconformists  say  that 
the  refusal  to  allow  them  to  use  their 
own  services  in  a  parish  churchyard  is  a 
matter  of  bigotry  and  narrow-minded- 
ness. But  I  want  to  know  whether  any 
Nonconformist  Body  has  come  forward, 
and  has  set  any  example  of  Christian 
charity  of  which  they  say  so  much,  and 
said  to  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— "  We  do  not  care  whether  you 
come  to  our  places  of  buried  or  not.  If 
you  wish  to  bury  there,  we  are  willing 
that  you  should  do  so,  although  they 
are  private  grounds ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  charity,  and  justice, 
and  fairness — as  a  matter  to  show  that 
we  are  really  heart  and  soul  in  act  what 
we  are  in  word — we  are  quite  willing 
that  you  should  bury  there,  using  your 
own  service."  I  am  not  putting  this, 
mind,  as  a  matter  of  right — I  am  only 
speaking  now  of  private  grounds,  in 
which  I  know  that  no  public  right  can 
exist;  but  I  am  trying  to  test  what 
would  be,  and  what  are  the  feelings  of 
Nonconformists  as  to  the  performance 
of  other  services  than  their  own  in  their 
own  graveyards.  But  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  only 
been  considered  in  England  by  one 
body  of  the  Nonconformists.    I  may  be 


wrong,  but  theirs  is  the  only  case  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Birmingham, 
when  this  matter  was  last  before  the 
House,  made  certainly  a  very  interesting 
and  eloquent  speech.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  body  of  Christians  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  for  the  conscien- 
tious way  in  which  they  always  maintain 
their  principles.  That  Body  may  be 
looked  upon,  if  any  can  be,  as  a  body 
of  simple  persons  who  wish  to  be  chari- 
table in  every  direction.  Well,  they 
have  discussed  this  question,  not  once, 
but  twice,  as  a  religious  body — the 
Quakers  I  am  speaking  of.  They  are 
the  Body  of  which  Sir  Morton  Peto 
spoke  so  much  when  he  brought  forward 
his  Bill  in  this  House.  WeU,  they  dis- 
cussed the  question,  and  came  to  a  reso- 
lution upon  it  in  1832,  and  they  again 
discussed  it,  and,  I  presume,  again  passed 
the  resolution  in  1861.  The  resolution 
says — **  Burials  of  persons  not  members 
of  our  society  may  take  place  in  our 
burial  grounds."  Yes ;  but  it  does  not 
stop  there.  That  is  not  the  whole  re- 
solution to  which  they  came.  It  goes 
on — **  Provided  they  be  in  all  respects 
conducted  as  the  burials  of  Friends  are 
conducted."  Why,  Sir,  that  is  the  very 
point  we  are  discussing.  I  claim,  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  pre- 
cisely the  same  rights  of  feeling  and 
liberty  of  conscience  as  the  Quakers 
claim  for  themselves.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  ancient  churchyards  alone, 
but  of  those  churchyards  which  have  of 
late  been  given  by  gifts  as  Englishmen, 
and  I  hope  that  such  wiU  be  given  again 
and  again  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
you  go  too  far  with  your  Eesolution. 
You  say  it  isjust  and  right  to  provide  those 
burials  with  services  **  other  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  to  be 
performed  *'  by  other  persons  than  the 
ministers  of  that  Church."  To  whom 
does  that  apply  ?  How  far  would  it  go  ? 
You  are  not  touching  here  Nonconfor- 
mists only ;  you  are  breaking  down  the 
whole  discipline  of  the  Church.  By  a 
side-wind,  as  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  you 
are  breaking  down  utterly  the  parochial 
system,  for  you  are  saying  directly,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  itself,  not  simply  that 
the  services  in  the  churchyard  may  be 
said  by  Nonconformists,  but  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  other 
than  the  minister  who  has  a  right  to 
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read  it,  and,  if  he  likes,  even  by  a  lay- 
man. That  is  an  extravagant  proposi- 
tion to  put  forward.  But  you  also  go 
too  far  in  another  direction.  England 
has  become  of  late  years  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  whole  world.  In  its  great 
cities  we  have  a  vast  number  of  the 
people  of  all  nations  and  of  all  religions. 
Here  you  are  opening  a  very  wide  door 
indeed.  I  quite  ag^ee  that  you  must 
provide  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds 
for  them;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  to  be  buried  in  the  parish 
churchyards,  each  with  his  own  foreign, 
and  it  may  be  unchristian,  service.  But 
you  go  further  still.  I  grieve  to  say — ^I 
wish  I  could  contradict  it — that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  people  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
who  are  of  no  religion,  who  scoff  at  re- 
ligion, and  who  glory  in  their  belief  that 
this  world  is  all,  and  that  there  is  no 
world  to  come.  They  do  not  form  a 
small  or  insignificant  body,  and  they 
take  care  to  make  their  sentiments 
known.  I  am  not  speaking  of  extrava- 
gant orations  made  at  the  grave.  I  am 
speaking  of  solemn  services,  if  I  may 
use  the  word  solemn  of  any  service  held 
by  them.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book 
from  which  I  will  not  read,  but  three- 
fourths  of  it  consists  of  hymns,  and  at 
the  end  are  special  forms  expressly 
written  and  published  for  services  to  be 
held  at  the  naming  of  infants,  at  mar- 
riages, and  at  burials,  and  containing 
such  doctrines  as  I  am  quite  certain  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  himself  would 
be  the  last  to  wish  to  be  read,  however 
solemnly,  in  any  churchyard,  and  which 
I  am  quite  sure  the  Nonconformists 
would  not  allow  to  be  read  in  any 
churchyard  of  theirs.  But  let  us  look 
once  more  to  the  form  of  the  Resolution 
to  which  we  are  asked  to  assent,  what 
further  says  the  Resolution  before  the 
House  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  altered  it,  and  it  now  runs, 
'*  permit  interments  in  such  church- 
yards;" then  he  has  added,  "either 
without  any  burial  services,  or  with 
other  services  than  those  of  the  Church 
of  England."  Sir,  I  hope  no  Member 
of  the  House  will  be  deceived  by  that 
Resolution.  A  Resolution  in  those 
terms  would  pledge  the  House  to  no- 
thing. If  you  pass  it,  you  will  be  pre- 
cisely where  you  are.  The  same  ques- 
tion would  remain  to  be  determined — 
namely,   whether  the  burials  you  are 
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going  to  permit  are  to  be  without  any 
buried  service,  or  with  a  service  other 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Why,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber himself  opposed  such  an  alternative^ 
he  described  it  as  being  buried  like  a 
dog.  [Mr.  Osborne  Moboan:  Not  to- 
day.] That  makes  no  difference.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  did  say  so  on 
a  former  occasion.  [Mr.  Osborne  Mor- 
gan assented.]  I  think  it  was  paying  a 
very  poor  compliment  to  the  Scotch 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  burjring  their  dead  with- 
out services  at  the  graveside — as  the 
Scotch  have  done  from  time  immemo- 
rial— to  describe  the  mode  of  burial 
which  has  been  used  by  some  of  the 
most  religious  people  among  the  whole 
community — I  mean  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians— as  being  buried  like  a  dog.  On 
the  2l8t  of  Apnl,  1875,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said — 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  in  passing,  be  allowed  to 
express  my  amazement  that  any  three  Members 
of  this  House  should  exhibit — I  will  not  say  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  Dissenters — 
but  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  to 
suppose  this  canine  mode  of  interment  can  be 
accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.** — 
[3  Hansard,  ccxxiii.  1365.] 

Therefore,  when  we  come  to  vote  on  this 
Resolution  let  hon.  Members  think  what 
they  are  asked  to  vote  for.  They  are 
asked  to  permit  funerals,  either  without 
any  burial  service  at  all  or  accompanied 
by  burial  services  which  are  either  those 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  other  than 
the  services  of  that  Church ;  and  I  ask 
how  hon.  Members  can  vote  for  a  He- 
solution  of  that  kind  which  practically 
leaves  the  whole  question  in  dispute  in 
absolute  uncertainty?  I  am  sorry  to 
have  detained  the  House  so  long,  but  I 
must  say  one  word  more.  Supposing 
this  Besolution  passed,  you  will  not  have 
accomplished  the  remedy  for  the  disease. 
The  real  evil  of  the  law  of  England  is 
that  there  is  no  Common  Law  liability  to 
provide  a  burial-ground.  Tou  may  pass 
this  Besolution  and  inflict  upon  a  num- 
ber of  people  a  grievance  that  they  will 
always  feel,  and  then  20  years  hence  you 
will  find  that  you  have  done  less  than 
nothing.  Let  hon.  Members  consider 
the  vast  increase  in  the  population  of 
this  country  during  the  last  20  years, 
and  the  increase  whioh  is  likely  to  ooour 
during  the  next  20  years,  and,  when  the 
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time  comes  that  you  will  have  to  provide 
cemeteries  for  your  teeming  population, 
you  will  regret  that  you  did  not  do  this 
before  you  stirred  up  the  feeling  which 
would  be  undoubtedly  excited  if  this 
Eesolution  were  carried  into  effect.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  has  referred 
to  some  Papers  which  have  been  laid 
on  the  Table  this  morning,  and  which 
refer  to  the  churchyards  which  have 
been  closed  during  the  last  20  years. 
These  Betums  were  only  issued  this 
morning,  and  therefore  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  may  be  excused  if 
he  h£is  not  had  time  to  study  all  of  them. 
The  headings  of  the  Returns  refer  first 
to  churchyards  that  have  been  closed, 
and,  secondly,  to  those  which  have  been 
partially  closed.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  partially  closed  is,  as  a  rule,  that 
in  certain  deserted  churchyards  there 
are  vaults  belongingto  particular  families 
in  which  people  may  be  buried  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act  the  families  of  the  per- 
sons are  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Yet,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  these  burial-grounds  are  practi- 
cally closed;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
the  number  actually  closed  being  660 
in  the  country  and  123  in  the  district 
around  London,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  1,706  prac- 
tically closed  in  the  country  and  208 
practically  closed  around  London.  There 
is  thus  a  total  of  almost  2,000  church- 
yards which  have  been  closed  since  the 
Act  of  1852-3.  Since  that  time  you  will 
find  a  rapid  increase  of  cemeteries,  and 
also  a  rapid  decrease  of  old  churchyards, 
throughout  the  country.  I  will  ask 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  the  other,  who  come  from  the 
countiy,  whether  they  have  looked  at 
their  own  churchyards?  Have  they 
ever  talked  to  the  sexton  of  their  church- 
yards? Have  they  ever  noticed  the 
sexton  preparing  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
burying  them  actually  among  the  bones 
of  the  dead  ?  Have  not  hon.  Members 
noticed  churchyards  which  have  not  the 
slightest  right  to  be  where  they  are — in 
the  midst  of  populous  villages,  and  foul- 
ing the  water  of  wells  in  every  direc- 
tion? Within  the  last  20  years  we  have 
made  gi*eat  advances  in  all  sanitary 
matters,  and  the  more  this  matter  is 
looked  into  the  more  necessary  it  will 
become  to  deal  with  it.     Since  I  have 


held  the  office  I  have  the  honour  to  fill 
I  have  always  regretted  that  the  Li- 
spector  of  Burial  Grounds  was  attached 
to  the  Home  Office,  and  not  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  have  only  one 
Inspector ;  whereas  the  Board  has  In- 
spectors all  over  the  country.  These 
Iiispectors  know  all  that  is  going  on, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  that  office  trans- 
ferred without  delay  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  without  delay  in  this  matter.  There 
is  much  that  must  be  done,  and  we  are 
doing  this.  What  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  far  we  can  clear  away 
all  these  miserable  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
and  how  we  can — not  for  the  past  or  the 
present,  but  for  the  future — tsJte  care 
that  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  broad, 
charitable,  statesman-like  spirit,  which 
will  not  only  provide  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  but  for  the  comfort,  health, 
and  happiness  of  the  living. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN  ; 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Cross)  commenced  his 
speech  by  finding  fault  with  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  Member  for  Denbigh 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  for  having  intro- 
duced this  subject  by  means  of  a  Eesolu- 
tion  and  by  a  criticism  upon  the  form 
and  terms  of  that  Eesolution.  I  hope, 
however,  that  we  shall  not  be  mystified 
or  misled  by  that  criticism.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had,  as  the  Home  Secre- 
tary says,  the  choice  of  proceeding  as  he 
has  elected  to  proceed,  or  of  waiting  pro- 
bably until  the  end  of  July  before  the 
second  reading  of  a  Burials  Bill  could 
have  been  discussed.  I  venture  to  think 
that  he  has  made  a  wise  election  in  the 
course  which  he  has  taken,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  able  criticism  of  the  Home 
Secretciry,  every  hon.  Member  of  the 
House  will  know  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  vote  upon  a  plain  and  simple  issue 
which  we  all  of  us  understand.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  have  both  referred  to  the  statistics 
lately  published  upon  this  subject. 
Well,  Sir,  these  statistics  have  encoun- 
tered the  usual  fate  of  all  statistics. 
They  have  been  quoted  by  each  side,  and 
each  side  has  proved  its  own  case  to  its 
own  entire  satisfaction.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  this  battle  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  statistics,  I  shall  make  no 
further  reference  to  any  argument  to  be 
deduced  therefrom.  There  was,  how- 
ever,   one   remark  of  the   right  hon. 
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Gentleman  to  which  I  listened  with  the 
greatest  surprise.  He  asked  whether 
the  Resolution  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
old  parish  churchyards,  or  to  graveyards 
attached  to  churches  which  had  been 
built  and  endowed  by  English  Church- 
men and  by  them  dedicated  to  the  church. 
If  the  former,  the  case  was  of  limited 
application;  if  the  latter,  how  hard 
would  it  be  upon  those  who  had  given 
land  and  built  churches  especially  for 
Church  purposes,  that  the  Nonconformist 
shotdd  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  burial 
grounds.  But  surely,  Sir,  the  answer  is 
plain  and  obvious.  Those  who  give  land 
and  churches  to  the  National  Church 
must  be  content  that  they  should  be  held 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
which  all  other  property  is  held  by  the 
same  Church.  You  cannot  in  one  breath 
claim  all  the  advantages  of  being  a 
National  Church,  and  in  the  next  demand 
the  privileges  of  an  exclusive  sect.  And 
so  when  the  Home  Secretary  triumph- 
antly asks  whether  Nonconformists  would 
be  wiUing  to  admit  the  clergy  to  bury 
within  their  burying  grounds,  what  does 
his  question  imply  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Nonconformists  would  refuse,  for  the 
question  has  never  been,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be,  asked  them.  But  when  the 
Home  Secretary  asks  it,  and  demands 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, what  is  he  doing  but  that  in- 
deed to  which  his  whole  speech  pointed — 
depreciating  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
National  Church  and  putting  her  upon 
the  level  of  a  mere  sect  or  denomination. 
I  speak.  Sir,  as  a  friend  to  the  National 
Church  of  England,  and  I  cannot  concur 
in  this  depreciation.  The  legal  part  of 
this  subject  has  been  already  fully  dealt 
with,  and  there  is  the  less  reason  why  I 
should  discuss  it  since  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  told  us  that  he  declined  to  go 
into  the  law  of  the  question.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  so  decline,  for 
only  last  year  he  admitted  that  for  which 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  contends — 
namely,  the  right  of  every  pcuishioner 
to  be  buried  within  the  churchyard  of  his 
parish.  Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  abstained 
from  voting  upon  this  subject  for  several 
years  past,  I  am  anxious  to  justify  both 
that  abstention  and  also  the  vote  which 
I  intend  to  g^ve  to-night.  In  former 
years  I  voted  for  several  Bills  having  for 
their  object  an  alteration  of  the  Burial 
Laws,  believing  the  issue  involved  to  be 
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but  small,  and  the  concession  which  was 
demanded  one  which  might  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  without 
any  apprehension  of  evil  result.     But  I 
abstained  from  voting  when  the  question 
had  assumed  larger  proportions,  partly 
from  an  intense  dislike  to  see  religious 
battles  fought  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  partly  from  that  which  was 
perhaps  a  more  valid  reason.    I  thought 
I  saw,   on  the  part  of  those  who  op- 
posed an  alteration  in  the  law,  the  indi- 
cation of  a  desire  to  see  the  question 
settled  upon  some  firm  and  reasonable 
grounds  of  compromise,  if  such  could  be 
found.    I  heard  the  grievance  of  the 
Nonconformists  fairly  and  openly  ad- 
mitted— even  last  year  by  the  Home 
Secretary  himself  in  this  House — I  knew 
that  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  through- 
out the  country  were  deeply  stirred  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  anxiously  hoped  that 
some  settlement    might  be  arrived  at 
which,  without  doing  violence  to  those 
feelings,  might  afford  a  remedy  for  the 
grievance,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
from  the  arena  of  Parliamentary  conflict  a 
question  which  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  painful  which  we  ever  have  before 
us  for  discussion.    But,   Sir,  these  too 
sanguine  expectations  were  destined  to 
be  disappointed.     I  am  bound  to  say 
that  during  the  last  two  years — that  is, 
since  the  General  Election — the  attitude 
of  the  opponents  of  alteration  has  greatly 
altered,  and  altered,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
much  for  the  worse.     It  is  now  con- 
stantly denied  that  the  Nonconformists 
have  any  real  or  appreciable  grievance ; 
the    resolutions    which    are    passed   at 
meetings  of  the  clergy,  or  at  conferences 
of  clergy  and  laity,  breathe  only  a  spirit 
of  "No  surrender"  and  '*  No  compro- 
mise."   I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet 
which  bears  the  ominous  title  Shall  we 
surrender?   to  which  question  the  per- 
son who  has  sent  it  has  affixed  in  large 
letters  the  answer  "No,"  and  has  also 
written  upon  the  publication  his  or  her 
opinion  that  it  is  **  unanswerable."    Sir, 
this  pamphlet  is  written  by  no  extreme 
High  Churchman,  but  by  a  clergyman 
of  a  different  school — very  well  known 
and  very  estimable,  .and  his  views  may 
be  taken,  I  suppose,  as  those  of  a  large 
number  of  Moderate  Churchmen.     It  is 
written  by  Canon  Ryle.     He  informs  us 
that  he  is  "  what  is  called  an  Evangelical 
Churchmen."      He  does  not   **  regard 
English  Dissenters  as  Schismatics  and 
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Samaritans ! "  He  is  '*  not  ashamed  to 
oo-operate  with  Dissenters  "  in  works  of 
charity,  and  he  has  ''  No  doubt  that 
converted  Nonconformists  will  be  saved 
as  surely  as  converted  Churchmen."  And 
then,  in  the  very  same  pages  in  which 
he  gives  us  these  comforting  assurances, 
he  tells  us  that  this  is  a  '*  burning  "  and 
a  "  blazing  "  question,  and  exhorts  us 
by  no  means  to  yield  to  the  Noncon- 
formist demand.  ''Better  a  thousand 
times  resolve  to  stand  firm,  refuse  to  give 
up  one  inch  of  our  line  of  defence,  and 
prepare  to  £ght  out  the  Church's  battle 
at  once."  Sir,  I  confess  that  the  strong 
and  stirring  words  of  this  belligerent 
divine  fall  somewhat  unpleasantly  upon 
my  ears  as  an  English  Churchman.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  those 
large  bodies  of  English  Christians,  who 
do  not  conform  to  my  Church,  in  the 
light  of  a  hostile  body  against  whom  I 
am  to  do  battle.  I  regard  them  rather 
as  part  and  parcel  of  that  great  religious 
army  which  is  waging  war  against  the 
sin  and  ignorance  which  beset  mankind. 
I  look  upon  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  country  as  the  Hegular  Anny,  and 
the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  as  the 
Irregular  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  I 
hail  with  satisfaction  any  measure  which 
by  softening  asperities,  removing  causes 
of  jealousy,  and  engendering  a  feeling  of 
equality  between  the  different  divisions 
of  the  Army  may  tend  to  promote,  as 
such  a  measure  must  promote,  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole.  But  now.  Sir, 
let  us  see  what  it  is  that  the  Noncon- 
formists really  demand,  and  in  what 
kind  of  a  manner  that  demand  should  be 
met.  I  put  it  in  this  way.  They  demand 
that  the  exercise  of  an  admitted  legal 
right  should  no  longer  be  accompanied 
by  conditions  which  in  their  eyes  greatly 
diminish  its  value.  And,  Sir,  allow  me 
to  say  that  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day 
to  deny  the  existence  of  this  legal  right. 
Ton  may  rummage  among  old  law 
books  and  obtain  lawyer's  opinions,  as 
you  can  upon  every  question,  one  way 
and  the  other,  but  the  Home  Secretary 
himself  admitted  last  year  the  legcd 
right  of  a  parishioner  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard,  and  after  the  people  I 
of  England  have  been  educated  m  this  ! 
belief  for  so  long  a  time,  it  is  too  late  to 
attempt  to  argue  them  out  of  it  at  this 
time  of  day.  But,  says  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, a  great  deal  about  the  grievance  is 
Baid  for  the  Dissenters  in  uus  Housoi 


and  not  by  them  in  the  country.  Well, 
Sir,  I  am  not  fond  of  reading  quotations 
to  the  House,  but  I  will  read  a  practical 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  from 
a  letter  placed  in  my  hands  only  yester- 
day. Tne  writer  is  a  highly  respectable 
Baptist  minister.  His  father  and  mother 
haa  been  between  50  and  60  years  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bristol, 
and  they  then  moved  to  Honiton,  when 
the  only  available  place  of  burial  was 
the  parish  churchyard.  Hear  this  gen- 
tleman's description  of  his  father's 
funeral — 

"  Aromid  my  father's  grave  were  their  eldest 
son,  superintendent  of  a  Baptist  Sunday-school 
— and  two  other  sons.  Baptist  ministers,  his  only 
daughter,  the  wife  of  a  Baptist  minister,  his 
son-m>law  a  Baptist  minister,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bristol,  of  which 
my  father  had  been  for  64  years  a  member,  and 
a  beacon  for  several  years ;  and  yet  no  minister 
of  our  own  body  could  utter  a  word,  nor  were 
we  allowed  even  to  commit  the  remains  in  silence 
to  the  grave,  but  we  were  compelled  to  have  a 
minister  of  another  body  to  read  the  service. 
Can  you  be  surprised  if  under  the  sense  that 
we  were  compelled  by  law  to  have  that  and 
nothing  else,  the  beauty  of  the  service  failed  to 
comfort,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized?" 

He  bears  witness  to  the  kindly  behaviour 
of  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  con- 
cludes in  words  which  I  think  must  touch 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  they  touched 
me  in  the  reading.     He  says — 

"  Would  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish Church  be  satisfied  with  similar  treatment, 
if  the  law  prevented  them  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  one  of  their  own  clergy- 
men and  compelled  them  to  call  in  a  Baptist 
minister  to  bury  their  dead  ?'* 

Well,  Sir,  for  this  grievance,  be  it  great 
or  small,  two  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed to  which  I  must  now  briefly  al- 
lude. One  is  that  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot)  who  proposes  public  graveyards. 
What  he  says  in  eflFect  is  this — that 
sooner  than  allow  the  foot  of  that  ter- 
rible animal,  the  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, to  enter  the  parish  churchyard,  or 
his  voice  to  be  heard  therein,  we  will 
all  of  us  be  buried  somewhere  else.  But 
there  are  two  obvious  objections  to  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  Friend  as  a 
remedy  for  the  grievance  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made.  The  first  is  somewhat 
of  a  sentimental  character.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  surrounded  with  sentiment. 
And,  Sir,  the  sentiment  which  induces 
a  man  to  desire  that  after  death  his 
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bones  may  be  laid  in  the  churchyard  of 
his  parish  is  not  a  sentiment  exclusively 
of  a  religious  character.  There  are  as- 
sociations of  family,  of  locality,  of  tradi- 
tion, which  create  the  feeling,  and  these 
are  associations  of  which  the  English 
people  are  especially  susceptible.  I  am 
surprised  that  my  hon.  Friend  who,  as 
a  Conservative,  one  would  imagine 
anxious  to  cherish  and  preserve  such 
associations,  should  be  prepared  at  once 
to  sweep  away  and  ignore  them  all,  if 
only  by  so  doing  he  can  keep  the  Non- 
conformist minister  out  of  the  church- 
yard. But  the  second  objection  is  of 
a  practical  character.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  churchyards  overcrowded,  al- 
though in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  pro- 
bable that  contiguous  pieces  of  land 
could  be  obtained  at  a  compa];^tively 
trifling  expense  which  would  render 
them  available  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  in  a  great  many  more  instances 
the  churchyards  are  amply  sufficient  for 
the  burials  required,  and  yet  my  hon. 
Friend — a  Member  of  the  Party  who 
have  been  making  the  air  ring  with 
clamours  for  the  reduction  of  local  taxa- 
tion— is  prepared  to  inflict  a  new  and 
costly  machinery  upon  the  ratepayers, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  Nonconformist 
minister  out,  to  lay  upon  local  taxation 
this  new  burden,  uncalled-for  and  abso- 
lutely unnecessary!  Well  then.  Sir, 
there  is  another  remedy  proposed — 
namely,  that  which  is  called  the  remedy 
of  silent  services,  with  respect  to  which 
I  at  least  have  never  used  the  disre- 
spectful language  of  which  complaint 
has  been  made  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
He  seemed  to  forget,  however,  that  there 
are  two  sets  of  circumstances  under 
which  silent  services  may  be  used.  In 
the  case  of  those  religious  Bodies  whose 
practice  it  is  to  bury  without  religious  ser- 
vice, and  in  certain  individual  cases  in 
which  for  reasons  upon  which  I  need 
not  enter,  no  service  is  desirable,  I  do 
not  think  any  objection  could  or  would 
be  raised  to  the  funeral  being  conducted 
without  religious  service.  But  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  case  of 
those  Nonconformist  Bodies  who  do 
desire  a  religious  service,  but  a  religious 
service  other  than  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  go  with  your  remedy  so  far 
as  this — that  I  think  to  force  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
persons  who  are  unwilling  to  receive 
them  is  not  only  hard  upon  such  per- 
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sons,  but  degrading  to  the  services  them- 
selves. But  when  you  say  to  these  per- 
sons— **  Exercise  your  legal  right  with- 
out any  service,  and  we  on  our  part  will 
forbear  to  compel  you  to  hear  our  ser- 
vice as  hitherto, "I  grant  you  are  making 
a  concession,  though  I  think  you  have 
reduced  concession  to  a  minimum.  But 
have  you  done  nothing  more?  You 
have  practically  said  to  these  people — 
**Your  dead  shall  be  buried  in  our 
churchyards  because  you  have  a  legal 
right  that  it  should  be  so."  But  at  the 
moment  of  this  interment — the  saddest 
and  most  solemn  moment  to  the  friends 
of  the  dead — the  moment  of  all  others 
when  men's  hearts  are  softened  and  more 
than  ever  susceptible  of  the  influences 
and  impressions  of  religion  —  at  that 
moment  religion  shall  to  you  be  dumb 
and  you  shall  not  be  religious,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  be  •eligious  after 
our  way  and  according  to  our  fashion. 
Sir,  I  put  it  respectfully,  but  most 
earnestly  to  the  House  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
Church  of  England  upon  the  aflections 
of  the  people,  or  to  conciliate  men's  minds^ 
to  the  Establishment !  It  is  rather  the 
way  to  estrange  affection,  to  alienate 
sympathy,  and  to  suggest,  moreover,  at 
a  most  solemn  moment,  a  comparison 
between  the  claims  of  the  Church  on  one 
hand  and  of  religion  on  the  other,  which 
is  little  calculated  to  advance  Church 
interests  or  to  win  love  for  the  Establish- 
ment !  Sir,  there  have  been  various 
minor  objections  taken  to  the  demand 
which  we  are  making  to-night,  which  I 
need  hardly  notice.  One,  indeed,  was 
urged  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
laboured  to  pi*ove  that  admission  to 
the  churchyards  involved  admission  to 
the  churches,  and  that  the  one  demand 
would  certainly  govern  the  other.  To 
this.  Sir,  I  have  only  to  say  that  when 
the  question  of  admission  to  the  churches 
arises,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  dis- 
cuss it  upon  its  merits.  But  to  concede 
to  the  demand  now  made  is  either  right 
or  wrong — just  or  unjust — and  if  it  is 
right,  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  that  which 
is  right  to-day,  for  feeur  that  if  I  do  so, 
I  may  be  asked  to  do  something  which 
I  may  think  wrong  to-morrow.  But 
there  are  two  main  objections  to  the 
present  demand  with  which  I  wish  now 
to  deal.  They  are  those  which  we  see 
constantly  put  forward  at  lay  and  clerical 
meetings  upon  this  subject,  and  they 
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deserve  to  be  oonsidored.  The  first  is 
that  concession  to  this  demand  would 
injuriously  affect  the  status,  the  position, 
the  influence  of  the  clergy — the  second, 
that  it  would  subvert  the  principle  of  an 
Established  Church.  To  show  that  I 
am  correct  in  the  statement  which  I  am 
making,  I  must  make  one  more  quota- 
tion from  our  friend  Canon  Byle.  He 
says — 

**  The  question  is  siinply  whether  other  per- 
sons than  clergymen  may  assist  at  Koncon- 
formist  funerals." 

And,  further  on — 

*  **  We  contend  that  to  allow  the  ministers  and 
members  of  other  denominations  to  cany  on 
religious  services  either  in  national  churches  or 
churchyards,  is  to  dethrone  the  national  clergy- 
man from  his  position  and  to  deprive  him  of  nis 
official  privileges.  If  Mr.  Morgan's  Bill  con- 
tained a  single  clause  which  fully  recognized 
the  rights  and  privilege  which  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  have  enjoyed  for  three 
centuries,  I  might  think  differently  of  it." 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  No  doubt  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  some  clergyman  whose  zeal 
nas  outrun  his  discretion,  adopts  a  line 
of  conduct  which  brings  scandal  upon 
the  Church,  and  is  deplored  by  more 
discreet  Churchmen.  But  take  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
body,  and  you  will  find  them  men  of 
exemplary  habits,  of  remarkable  purity 
of  life,  of  g^at  earnestness  and  great 
self-  denial,  diligently  and  faithfully 
doing  their  Master's  work  in  their 
Master's  vineyard.  These,  Sir,  are  men 
whose  feelings  I  would  not  willingly 
hurt,  and  from  whose  status,  position, 
or  influence  I  would  not  detract  one  jot 
or  one  tittle.  But  does  any  one  in  this 
House  seriously  suppose  that  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  concession  to  the  de- 
mand we  make  to-night  ?  The  influence 
of  the  clergy  is  deservedly  great — their 
position  is  universally  respected.  Biit 
why  is  this  so?  Not  because  of  any 
assumption  by  them  of  sacerdotal  au- 
thority in  a  country  in  which  priestcraft 
is  miehtily  unpopular ;  nor  because  they 
have  by  law  a  limited  freehold  in  the 
churchyard  which  enables  them  to  keep 
out  the  Nonconformist  minister.  No, 
Sir,  their  influence  arises  from  the  good, 
zealous,  laborious  work  which  they  do 
among  their  people,  and  so  long  as  the 
derg^  of  the  Church  continue  to  be  what 
they  are,  it  is  not  one  conoeaaion  nor 


fifty  concessions  of  this  kind  that  will 
ever  sheJ^e  their  influence.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  a  danger  to  the 
clergy  at  this  moment,  and  that  danger 
comes  from  their  own  especial  friends. 
If  you  have  a  concession  demanded  by 
the  Nonconformists  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— aye,  and  as  we  know  by  a  memo- 
rial presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  only 
yesterday — no  small  number  of  the  most 
enlightened  among  the  clergy  themselves 
are  prepared  to  grant — I  say  that  to  tell 
me  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  granting  this  con- 
cession— to  say  that  considerations  of 
their  dignity,  their  status,  their  influ- 
ence— are  to  prevent  us  from  giving  what 
is  asked,  is  to  place  the  clergy  in  an  invi- 
dious light  before  the  country  and  to 
force  them  into  a  position  from  which 
their  best  friends  should  desire  them  at 
once  to  be  extricated.  But  if  you  tell 
me  that  the  principle  of  an  Established 
Church  will  be  subverted  by  this  conces- 
sion, I  reply  that  you  are  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground.  Here  is  proposed 
an  alteration  in  the  law  which  has  already 
been  sanctioned  by  repeated  majorities 
in  more  than  one  House  of  Commons. 
Here  is  an  alteration  which  will  remove 
a  grievance  felt  by  many  religious 
Bodies  in  this  country,  which  will  tend 
to  a  greater  equality  among  English 
Christians,  and  which  is  asked  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which 
produces  irritation,  bitterness,  and  ill- 
feeling,  where  only  love  and  charity 
should  prevail.  Tell  me  that  such  an 
alteration  is  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  an  Established  Church,  ana  I  reply 
that  you  are  putting  a  powerful  weapon 
into  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  Dis- 
establishment. Sir,  for  my  part  I  have 
never  been  in  favour  of  Disestablish- 
ment ;  I  have  spoken  against  it  both  in 
and  out  of  this  House,  although  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  do  not  fear  it  as  it  is  feared 
by  some.  I  have  opposed  it  rather  for 
the  sake  of  the  State  than  of  the  Church, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  much 
good  as  well  as  evil  might  result  from 
it.  But,  Sir,  Disestablishment  will  come 
when,  and  not  before,  the  people  of 
England  desire  it.  It  will  neither  be 
hastened  nor  retarded  for  one  single 
moment  by  the  course  which  you  may 
adopt  with  this  Eesolution  to-niffht. 
There  are  moments.  Sir,  it  is  true,  when 
I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  Establish*' 
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ment  can  be  long  maintained.  But  | 
these  are  not  the  moments  in  which  we 
are  drawing  nearer  to  the  great  Noncon- 
formist Bodies  of  the  country.  When  I 
see  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  wildly  excited  among  them- 
selves and  angrily  disputing  whether  at 
some  especial  moment  a  clergyman 
should  turn  to  the  East  or  to  the  West 
— or,  when,  again,  I  see  some  respect- 
able layman  held  up  to  public  odium 
because  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  clergyman's  own  particular  Devil, 
then  it  is  that  I  begin  to  doubt  for  the 
Establishment.  But  it  is  not  such  things 
as  Burial  Bills  that  will  affect  its  exist- 
ence. Sir,  I  am  daily  growing  more  and 
more  convinced  that,  if  the  Establish- 
ment is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  by 
widening  its  foundations  and  resting 
them  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis. 
We  caU  ourselves  the  National  Church. 
Let  us  be  national  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  name.  Let  us  speak  words  of  love 
and  charity  to  our  Nonconformist  fellow- 
countrjrmen  in  this  matter  of  the  national 
churchyards.  Sir,  if  the  answer  to  their 
demand  upon  this  question  were  left  to 
me  I  woidd  give  one  both  simple  and 
easy.  I  would  address  the  Noncon- 
formists in  some  such  words  as  these — 
*'  We  differ  indeed  upon  many  points, 
but  after  all,  we  only  differ  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  serve  the 
same  great  Master.  Let  then,  those 
differences  end  at  the  grave.  Bring 
your  dead  under  the  shadow  of  our  old 
church  walls.  Let  the  ministers  of  your 
religion  speak  words  of  peace  and  com- 
fort to  the  mourners  of  their  flocks,  even 
as  our  clergy  speak  to  us — and  when  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  is  laid  in  the 
grave,  let  us  forget  to  ask  whether  he 
was  a  Nonconformist  or  a  Churchman, 
and  remember  only  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lish Christian  !  "  Sir,  to  my  mind  these 
words  would  be  words  of  wisdom — this 
course  would  not  lessen  but  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  settled.  Sir,  this  question 
can  only  be  settled  in  one  way,  and  no 
one  knows  that  better  than  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  going 
to  speak  to-night.  If  he  does,  no  doubt 
the  eloquent  words  which  he  knows  so 
weU  how  to  use,  may  rally  round  him  a 
majority  in  the  Lobby  against  this  Beso- 

lution.     But  your  majority  will  avail 
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you  nothing.  On  our  side  is  the  calm, 
still,  strong  force  of  a  growing  public 
opinion,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  tend- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
And  it  would  not  surprise  me,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  if  before  this  Parlia- 
ment shall  have  run  its  course,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wiU  have  settled  this 
question  as  he  has  already  settled  other 
great  questions,  by  introducing  some 
measure  which,  while  it  is  able  to  retain 
in  his  support  that  loyalty  for  which 
his  Party  is  always  so  conspicuous,  will 
practically  yield  to  every  demand  which 
has  been  made  from  this  side  to-night. 
Well,  then.  Sir,  let  us  strengthen  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  hands  to-night 
by  such  a  division  as  shall  show  him  by 
no  imcertain  sign  the  real  current  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  this  Resolu- 
tion. For  myself  I  can  have  no  doubt 
how  to  vote.  If  I  thought  this  conces- 
sion would  in  any  sort  or  degree  inju- 
riously affect  the  clergy,  I  would  hesitate 
long  before  I  voted  in  its  favour — if  I 
thought  it  could  in  any  way  damage  the 
Church,  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
support  it — if  I  thought  it  could  in  any 
way  prove  injurious  to  religion,  nothing 
should  induce  me  so  to  vote.  But,  Sir, 
believing  as  I  do  that  its  tendency  is  to 
make  the  Church  more  truly  nationsd — 
believing  that  truth,  justice  and  Christian 
charity  alike  demand  the  settlement  of 
this  question  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  a 
frank,  a  hearty,  and  a  cordial  support. 

Mb.  W.  C.  brooks  said,  they  had 
been  reminded  that  the  churchyards 
were  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  in 
a  former  debate  tihe  expression  had  been 
used  that  it  was  desirable  that  those 
who  held  the  purse-strings  shotdd  have 
their  way.  But  the  holding  of  the 
purse-strings  had  been  relinquished  by 
the  Dissenters  long  ago.  When  they 
urged  the  abolition  of  church  rates  their 
cry  was  that  they  had  no  part  nor  lot  in 
the  Church,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
not  boimd  to  repair  the  fabric  or  support 
anything  belonging  to  it.  But  every 
parishioner  had  a  claim  far  higher  than 
a  mere  money  payment.  He  had  a  right 
to  the  parish  churchyard — not  to  build  a 
house  in  it,  not  to  browse  his  cattle 
there,  but  to  demand  burial  according  to 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  course,  Parliament,  which  was  all- 
powerful,  might  direct  that  an  alteration 
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should  be  efifeoted  in  that  seirice  to 
please  those  who  dissented  from  the  Na- 
tional Church.  No  doubt,  such  a  change 
would  give  pain  to  the  Church,  and  it 
would  be  for  those  who  sought  that 
change  to  show  why  that  pain  should  be 
inflicted.  But  many  who  did  not  share 
the  feelings  of  the  Church  of  England 
seemed  not  to  understand  how  there 
could  be  any  pain  at  all.  An  instance 
of  that  was  unconsciously  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright),  when, 
in  speaking  last  year  in  favour  of  the 
Burials  Bill,  he  had  occasion  to  use  the 
word  **  consecrated,"  but  so  foreign  to 
his  notions  was  the  conception  of  the 
idea  conveyed  by  that  expression,  that 
he  seemed  not  to  remember  what  the 
word  was,  and  they  saw  him  turn  to  his 
neighbours  to  be  prompted  with  it. 
Hence  it  was  that  tnose  who  ignored 
consecration  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  those  who  at- 
tached value  to  that  act.  They  appeared 
not  to  be  able  to  understand  how  deeply 
the  feelings  of  a  Churchman  might  be 
wounded  when  he  saw  his  consecrated 
ground  used  by  those  who  mocked  at 
his  belief.  For  they  could  not  draw  the 
line  of  prevention :  in  that  matter  there 
could  be  no  compromise.  No  Dissenter 
would  be  satisfied  unless  the  funeral 
service  was  performed  by  his  own  minis- 
ter in  his  own  way.  No  doubt  the  good 
taste  of  very  many  Dissenting  ministers 
would  prevent  the  introduction  at  the 
grave  of  the  elements  of  controversy; 
but  what  guarantee  had  they  for  that  ? 
Take  the  case  of  a  professed  Atheist. 
According  to  the  logic  of  the  Eesolution, 
that  man  would  have  the  right  to  claim 
burial  in  the  parish  churchyard,  having 
previously  cunningly  arranged  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  dissemi- 
nate his  detestable  doctrines.  Many 
other  such  scenes  might  be  readily  ima- 
gined which  would  give  pain  to  the 
Churchman,  occurring,  as  they  must  do, 
on  the  very  soil  of  which  he  had  been 
for  centuries  the  sole  guardian.  Before 
such  a  state  of  things  could  be  permitted 
to  exist,  there  must  be  shown  to  be  in 
the  country  a  majority  of  dissentients 
from  the  National  Church  so  great  as  to 
make  the  number  of  her  adherents  com- 
paratively insignificant.  They  had  not 
arrived  at  that  state — and  he  hoped  they 
never  would — in  which  the  Church  had 
lost  her  hold  over  the  hearts  of  her 
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members  or  forfeited  her  claim  to  have 
her  rights  respected  and  her  feelings 
consulted.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done 
in  the  meantime  ?  The  Dissenter  must 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  Dissent. 
Whenever  a  man  took  a  course  of  action 
opposite  to  that  of  a  majority  of  his 
fellows,  all  experience  showed  that  he 
must  pay  for  it  somehow  ;  and  therefore 
let  him  enjoy  his  acquired  liberty  of 
action  without  looking  back  to  the  privi- 
leges he  had  voluntarily  relinquished. 

A£r.  W.  S.  ALLEN :  I  was  anxious 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question,  as 
I  happen  to  belong  to  one  of  the  great 
Nonconforming  Bodies  of  this*  country, 
and  a  Body  which  is,  perhaps,  interested 
more  than  any  other  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  I  allude  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
always  been,  as  a  rule,  men  of  moderate 
political  opinions.  We  have  had  very 
few  violent  politicians  amongst  us.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  also  had  no 
hostile  feelings  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Many  of  them  are  even  at  the 
present  day  men  of  Conservative  views, 
and  men  who  are  in  favour  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  on  this  question  an  sdmost 
imanimous  feeling  exists  among  them 
in  favour  of  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire.  Now,  when 
a  great  Nonconforming  Body  like  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  Body  which 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
moderation  of  its  political  views,  and  its 
kindly  feeling  to  the  Established  Church ; 
and  a  Body  which  numbers  in  England 
alone  no  less  than  354,000  members, 
and  has  upwards  of  1,000,000  regular 
hearers  every  Sunday  in  its  chapels, 
asks,  with  almost  united  voice,  this 
House  to  redress  a  grievance  it  com- 
plains of,  I  think  its  request  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And,  after  all,  it  is  a  very 
small  boon  we  ask.  It  is  simply  that 
we  may  bury  our  dead  in  the  old  church- 
yards of  this  land,  with  our  own  simple 
funeral  rites,  performed  by  our  own 
ministers.  The  grievance  we  complain 
of  was  very  forcibly  brought  before  me 
some  two  months  ago,  when  it  was  my 
painful  duty  to  follow  to  the  grave  a 
near  relative  of  my  own,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  a  Wesleyan  Methodist. 
She  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  two 
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Weeleyan  ministere,   and  by  about  40 
other  Wesleyan  gentlemen;   but  those 
ministers  could  take  no  part  in  the  ser- 
vice.     Would  it  not  have  been  more 
consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the  mourners 
who  followed  her  to  the  grave,  if  the 
magnificent  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  I,  for  one,  have  no 
objection,  had  been  read  over  her  grave 
by  one  of  her  own  ministers,  and  would 
it  not  have  been  a  graceful  and  kindly 
act  in  you  to  have  permitted  such  a  thing 
to  be  done  ?    I  admit  that  in  her  case 
the  grievance  was  not  so  keenly  felt  as 
it  might  have  been ;  because,  fortunately, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which 
she  lived  is  a  man  of  kindly  and  liberal 
views,  and  he  and  the  other  clergyman 
who  performed  the  funeral  rites  were 
both  her  personal  friends.      But  sup- 
posing she  had  lived  in  a  parish  where 
the  clergyman  had  been  a  man  of  ex- 
treme Bitualistic  views,   who  had  re- 
garded her  as  a  Dissenter  with  feelings 
of  dislike  and  loathing,  would  it  not 
have  been  most  painful  to  us  to  have 
seen  her  consigned  to  the  tomb  by  a  man 
who  looked  on  her  with  contempt  and 
scorn?     [*'0h,  oh!"]     Hon.  Members 
may  cry  '*0h,  oh!"    but  when  I  see 
speeches  like  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hugo, 
who  spoke  of  our  dead  as  the  "  carrion 
of  Dissent,"  I  think  I  have  some  foun- 
dation for  what  I  say.    And  unfortu- 
nately there  are  a  number  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England — and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  rapidly-increasing  num- 
ber— who  do  look  on  Dissenters  with 
feelings  of  ill-concealed  contempt  and 
loathing.      This    boon  we  ask  cannot 
injure  the   Church  of  England.      The 
Church  of  England  is  strong,  perhaps 
stronger  at  the  present  moment  than  she 
has  ever  been  before.    It  is  the  part  of 
the  strong  to  be  just  and  generous.  And 
I  appeal  to  the  Churchmen  who  sit  on 
the  opposite  benches  to  grant  us  this 
little  boon,  and  generously  to  redress 
this  grievance  of  which  we  complain. 
And  I  ask  them  to  concede  to  us  this 
small  demand,  based,  as  I  maintain  it 
is,  on  justice  and  equity,  that  our  bodies, 
whenever  our  Creator  shall  call  us  to 
die,  may  be  laid  in  our  graves  in  those 
beautiful  churchyards  in  which  genera- 
tions of  our  forefathers  are  sleeping, 
with  our  own  simple  funeral  rites,  per- 
formed by  one  of  our  own  ministers. 

Mr.  GRANTHAM,  in  opposing  the 
Resolution,   said,  it  appeared  entirely 
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superfluous  on  his  part,  or  on  that  of  any 
hon.  Members  on  the  Conservative  side 
of  the  House,  to  say  a  single  word  in 
reprobation  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  after  the  ex- 
haustive speech  of  the  Home  Secretary ; 
but  he  did  wish  to  point  out  the  error  of 
those  who  supported  it,  when  they  main- 
tained that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  churchyard. 
In  his  argument  on  that  point  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Denbighshire 
laboured  under  a  great  fallacy,  and  if 
that  fallacy  could  be  cleared  away  there 
would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  whole  subject.  He 
admitted  that  if  a  Common  Law  right 
could  be  shown  on  the  part  of  every 
parishioner  to  be  buried  as  he  liked  in 
the  parish  churchyards,  then  one  would 
have  no  right  to  force  him,  as  it  were, 
after  he  was  dead,  into  Church  by  read- 
ing over  his  body  the  Church  service. 
But  he  joined  issue  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  upon  the  point,  and 
held  that  it  was  unjust  to  accuse  Church- 
men of  intolerance  and  bigotry  in  re- 
quiring that  the  service  of  the  Church 
should  be  read  over  those  who  were 
buried  in  the  parish  churchyards,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  matter  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  minister 
of  the  church.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  Common  Law  right  as  that 
to  which  reference  had  been  made,  and 
he  challenged  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  prove  it.  It  was  true  that 
in  later  times  it  had  not  been  the  cus- 
tom, where  cemeteries  or  private  burial 
places  had  been  established,  to  bury 
people  who  differed  from  the  Church  in 
the  churchyards ;  but  that  was  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  Common  Law  right 
to  perform  any  service  they  chose,  but 
because  it  was  thought  desirable  to  per- 
mit the  interment  in  those  burial  places 
on  the  ground  of  necessity  and  decency, 
and  as  they  were  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected directly  with  the  Church  there 
was  no  reason  why,  if  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  preferred  it,  the  service  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  civil,  instead  of  a 
religious  service.  For  this  reason  the 
dufld  bur3ring-grounds  of  consecrated  and 
unconsecrated  ground  were  provided. 
Touching  on  the  history  of  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  burial,  he  woiQd  point 
out  that  grounds  acquired  under  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  churchyard  in  any  parish 
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went  through  the  oeremony  of  being  oon- 
eecrated  as  belonging  to,  and  as  being 
part  of,  the  CSiuroh.  In  all  the  cemeteries 
which  had  been  formed  throughout  the 
country  a  portion  of  the  ground  was  in- 
variably left;  unconsecrated,  and  for  what 
purpose?  It  was  because  Nonconfor- 
mists and  Dissenters,  at  any  rate  a  great 
many  of  them,  did  not  think  it  right 
that  they  should  be  buried  in  consecrated 
g^imd.  What  they  were  doing,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  the  Hesolution,  was 
to  ask  Parliament  to  unconsecrate  the 
parish  churchyards  of  England.  The 
whole  principle  of  legislation  with  regard 
to  our  parish  churchyards  had  been  from 
the  first  that  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  that  they  should  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  parish  minister, 
subject  also  to  the  control  of  the  Ordi- 
nary or  the  Bishop.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  yery  inconsistent  for  a  Dissent- 
ing minister  to  be  permitted  to  perform 
a  burial  service  who  was  in  no  way 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Bishop  or 
Ordinary.  He  strongly  objected  to  any 
alteration  in  the  present  law  in  re- 
ference to  the  paridi  churchyards ;  but 
he  should  be  happy  to  assist  in  altering 
our  present  form  of  burial  service  to 
make  it  more  in  consonance  with  the 
views  of  Nonconformists,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  any  real  objection 
to  the  language  or  any  of  the  expres- 
sions in  that  service  inconsistent  with 
the  religious  feelings  of  a  Noncon- 
formist.          

Mb.  WALTEE  said  that  the  question 
was  one  in  which  he  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  for  years.  When  the  proposed 
to  open  the  churchyards  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  he,  in  common  with 
most  Churchmen,  felt  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  entertaining  it ;  but  year  by  year 
as  the  discussion  advanced  he  had  seen 
reason  to  shape  his  views  in  harmony 
with  those  of  Uie  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbi^shire  (Mr.  Osborne  Mor- 
gan). He  had  unfortunately  been  absent 
from  the  House  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  introduced  the  subject, 
and  he  was  unaware  what  line  of  argu- 
ment he  had  pursued ;  but  he  certainly 
thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  happy 
accident — ^if  the  expression  might  be 
used — which  had  oblieed  him  to  substi- 
tute his  present  Bescuution  for  the  old 


Burials  Bill  with  which  they  had  been 
acquainted  for  so  many  years.  The  Ee- 
solution  seemed  to  him  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  a  more  convenient  form,  asserting 
as  it  did  a  broad  principle,  which  if  it 
did  not  solve  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
case,  at  all  events  laid  a  foundation  for 
its  future  and  final  settlement.  He  had 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary,  and,  al- 
though it  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  views  he  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  to  entertain,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  a  convincing 
reply  to  the  main  proposition  involved  in 
the  Resolution  before  the  House.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  antiquarian 
digressions,  however  interesting  that 
branch  of  the  subject  might  be,  as  to  the 
origin  of  churchyards  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  on  the  one  hand, 
or  as  to  the  grievance  of  Dissenters  on 
the  other.  To  enter  into  the  history  of 
grievances  was  at  all  times  an  unprofit- 
able task.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
much  more  practical  matter  to  consider 
whether  they  had  any  real  existence  in 
fact  and  reason,  and  whether  they  were 
such  as  under  existing  circumstances 
ought  to  be  entertained.  Now,  the  broad 
question  on  which  he  rested  his  vote  was 
this ;  and  if  the  House  would  do  him  the 
favour  of  listening  to  him  for  a  minute 
or  two,  he  thought  he  should  show  how 
this  question,  which  was  capable  of  being 
spun  out  into  speeches  of  very  great 
length,  lay  within  a  small  compass,  in- 
deed, and  was  reducible  almost  to  within 
a  nutshell.  Already  they  had  advanced 
to  this  point;  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Denbighshire 
had  at  least  the  right  to  take  credit  for 
this  fact — that  he  had  forced  upon  the 
country  and  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  contemplating  the  whole  question 
of  burials.  That  was  of  itself  no  small 
point  gained ;  and  when  they  found  the 
clergy  in  diocesan  conference  and  in  Con- 
vocation were  taking  up  the  question  and 
discussing  the  necessity  of  providing 
public  cemeteries,  they  might  conclude 
they  had  advanced  a  stage  towards  the 
solution  of  the  question.  His  belief  was 
that  the  question,  fairly  examined,  re- 
solved itself  into  this — namely,  inasmuch 
as  cemeteries  were  by  universal  consent 
an  impending  necessity,  an  arrangement 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made — 
whether  during  an  interval  of  20,  50,  or 
it  might  be  100  years — ^the  churchyards 
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(and  in  that  term  lie  included  not  only 
the  old  parish  churchyards,  but  the 
churchyards  of  modem  churches)  should 
be  declared  to  be  cemeteries  for  all  pub- 
lic purposes.  That  was,  he  believed,  the 
real  point,  and  the  whole  question  they 
had  to  decide  by  their  vote.  His  answer 
to  that  question  would  be  distinctly  in 
the  affirmative.  He  looked  upon  inter- 
ment as  a  civil  right  which  necessarily 
belonged  to  every  human  being.  Every 
one  sooner  or  later  came  to  die,  and  he 
had  the  civil  right  of  interment.  It  was 
not  in  accordance  with  public  policy  that 
people  should  be  left  to  find  burials  for 
themselves  in  holes  and  comers,  in  gar- 
dens, fields,  or  ditches.  The  policy  of 
State  required  that  there  should  be  a 
public  place  of  interment  common  to  the 
parishioners,  and  that  right  being  once 
granted,  it  seemed  to  him  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  natural  justice  that  the  burials 
should  be  attended  with  such  services  as 
might  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  feelings  which  had  been  entertained 
by  the  deceased,  or  with  no  service  if 
that  were  the  wish.  He  might  shock 
some  minds  if  he  carried  this  doctrine  to 
its  extreme  length  ;  but  the  more  he  had 
considered  this  question,  the  more  he 
believed  that  any  restrictions  upon  the 
mode  of  interment  or  upon  the  service 
connected  with  it,  except  such  as  were 
considered  necessary  by  the  State  for  the 
preservation  of  public  order  and  decency 
and  the  observance  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions, were  unreasonable  in  themselves 
and  impossible  to  defend  by  argument. 
Of  course,  he  was  bound  to  go  to  the 
full  extent  of  that  argument.  He  had 
thought  at  times  that  there  might  have 
been  a  compromise,  and  he  believed  a 
large  section  of  the  House  was  willing 
to  see  a  compromise  effected ;  and,  for 
all  he  knew.  Dissenters  themselves  were 
willing  to  see  the  question  compromised, 
by  having  the  service  conducted  by  a 
minister,  the  reading  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  hymns.  He  thought, 
whether  a  man  were  a  Protestant  of  any 
denomination,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a 
pagan,  or  a  Turk,  or  even  a  Malay,  such 
as  had  been  referred  to,  so  long  as 
nothing  was  done  which  would  shock 
public  decency  and  the  feelings  of  the 
public  at  large  he  had  a  right  to  that 
mode  of  service.  That  was  the  principle 
he  was  prepared  to  defend,  and  which 
all  the  burial  Bills  naturally  led  to. 
They  heard  a  great  deal  spoken  of  the 

Mr.  Walter 


hardships  that  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  the 
feelings  of  the  laity  by  allowing  and 
tolerating  other  services  than  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  consecrated 
churchyards;  but  the  more  he  considered 
this  the  more  it  vanished  into  thin  air — 
into  words.  How  his  feelings  should  be 
hurt,  even  in  the  case  of  a  churchyard 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Church  for 
the  burial  of  Church  people,  by  the 
burial  of  some  other  person  in  that 
churchyard  he  really  found  it  impossible 
to  say.  He  could  not  reduce  it  to  sub- 
stance. This  he  would  admit,  that  no 
possible  hardship  that  could  be  felt  by 
the  clergy  or  imagined  by  them  as  grow- 
ing from  the  permission  of  other  services 
than  those  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  churchyards  could  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  the  hardships  of  their 
present  position  in  performing  the  ser- 
vice over  those  for  whom  it  was  not 
suited.  He  believed  this  was  a  hardship 
which  clergymen  of  tender  consciences 
felt  very  deeply.  With  regard  to  the 
consecration  of  the  churchyard,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  make  out  what  virtue 
consecration  imparted  to  the  soil  beyond 
that  of  separation  for  certain  purposes. 
The  consecration  of  a  churchyard  set  it 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  burial,  but  what 
virtue  it  communicated  to  the  soil  so  as 
to  render  it  fit  only  for  the  burial  of 
Church  people  with  the  service  of  their 
Church,  and  not  fit  for  Dissenters  with 
their  service,  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand. What  must  be  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  people  who  died  at  sea?  Take 
the  case  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  in  which 
100  sailors  were  killed.  There  might  be 
men  of  all  denominations — Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  &c.,  among 
the  dead,  but  they  were  not  thrown  into 
the  sea  without  service.  The  chaplain 
would  read  the  service  over  the  bodies  of 
the  Episcopalians ;  but  if  a  Dissenter 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  prayer  over 
a  comrade,  a  request  so  natural  and  rea- 
sonable would  not  be  refused.  What 
loss  such  persons  could  sustain  because 
the  sea  had  not  undergone  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  he  waa  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  The  whole  case  appeared 
to  him  to  lie  within  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  He  had  made  up  his  own  mind 
that  the  only  way  to  treat  this  question 
was  to  recognize  the  churchyard  as  the 
burial  place  of  the  parish  in  default  of  a 
cemetery.    He,  for  one,  would  not  vote 
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for  the  compulsory  extension  of  the 
churchyard;  but  supposing  a  church- 
yardy  as  many  of  them  were,  crammed 
full  of  corpses,  utterly  unfit  to  be  used, 
in  a  shocking,  neglected,  and,  he  might 
almost  say,  disgusting  state,  savouring 
little  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  or  conse- 
cration, he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  ex- 
tended, but  in  such  cases  he  would  have 
compulsory  powers  given  to  the  parish  to 
take  grounds  for  a  cemetery ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  place, 
he  would  have  the  churchyard  declared 
to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  parish  and 
used  for  that  purpose.  If  the  clergy 
could  only  be  got  to  look  at  the  question 
from  that  point  of  view — and  he  knew 
many  of  them  had  looked  at  it  in  that 
light,  for  he  had  discussed  it  with  them 
at  diocesan  meetings — they  would  take 
a  much  more  simple  and  natural  view  of 
the  case.  He  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion merely  from  a  general  and  abstract 
point  of  view,  but  he  might  say  it  was  not 
merely  a  Dissenter's  grievance.  He 
thought  that  Churchmen  had  a  grievance, 
too.  By  the  law  as  it  stood,  a  child  of  a 
Churchman,  equally  with  a  Dissenter,  if 
it  died  unbaptized  could  not  be  permitted 
to  have  any  funeral  rites  performed  over 
it.  If  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
child  which  was  unbaptized,  he  should 
consider  it  a  great  hardship — something 
unnatural  and  hurtful  to  his  feelings — 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  himself, 
with  the  friends  who  accompanied  him, 
to  say  a  few  words  of  prayer  coming  into 
his  mind  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He 
should  consider  that  a  great  hardship, 
and  he  should  wish  such  a  state  of  things 
to  be  remedied.  He  should  only  add 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  a  division, 
hoping,  whether  the  Hesolution  were 
carried  or  not,  that  the  subject  would  re- 
ceive general  attention  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  this  means  lay  the  basis 
of  some  solid  legislation. 

Mr.  STOPFOED  SACKVILLE  said, 
that  after  an  unbroken  silence  of  several 
years,  he  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  while  he  said  a  few  words  on 
a  subject  which,  to  him,  as  an  English- 
man and  as  a  county  Member,  was 
peculiarly  interesting.  He  said  ^'  as  an 
Englishman"  because  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  not  included  in  the  purview  of 
the  Eesolution,  and  '*  as  a  county  Mem- 
ber "  because,  in  consequence  of  the  multi- 
plication of  cemeteries  throughout  the 


country,  this  question  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  scattered  populations  and 
retired  villages  than  to  towns  having  a 
large  urban  population.  He  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  (Mr.  Walter),  who 
had  such  weight  and  character,  and  who, 
he  might  say,  had  been  a  counsellor  in 
the  Church  of  England  for  so  many 
years,  should  have  given  his  voice  con- 
trary to  the  side  which  he  was  there  to 
advocate.  It  appeared  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  objected  to  all  services  in  the 
parish  churchyards,  and  wished  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  all  churchyards  into 
cemeteries.  In  former  years,  when  advo- 
catinghis  Bill,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  used  to  introduce 
instances  of  hardship  where  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  acted  in  a 
bigoted  and  sectarian  spirit  in  refusing 
burial  to  the  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Now, 
however,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seemed  rather  to  have  dropped  those 
illustrations,  probably  because  they  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a 
standing  ground  for  his  argument.  The 
Eesolution  asked  permission  for  inter- 
ments without  service,  and  he  (Mr. 
Sackville)  believed  the  Government  would 
have  no  objection  to  that ;  but  objections 
to  silent  funerals  came  principally  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  sup- 
porters, such  as  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Sandwich.  The  alternative  was  a 
service  other  than  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Eesolution,  if  only  the 
word  **  yards  "  were  expunged  from  it, 
would  open  the  parish  church  to  all  sects 
and  denominations;  and  if  that  were 
done,  how  could  we  stop  at  religious 
Dissenters  ?  Considering  the  enormous 
population  which  owed  allegiance  to 
Her  Majesty,  there  was  no  reason  why 
savage  islanders  should  not  come  to  Eng- 
land, settle  in  a  parish,  and  demand  the 
rights  conceded  to  religious  Dissenters. 
Again,  sectarian  differences  were  not  so 
completely  extinct  in  this  country  that 
we  need  have  no  fear  of  tumults  if  a 
crowd  of  people  of  different  denomina- 
tions assembled  in  a  churchyard,  and 
now,  in  the  event  of  a  disturbance,  we 
could  not  say  that  the  damage  should  be 
repaired  out  of  the  church  rates.  The 
House  had  been  told  that  there  was  no 
logic  in  the  opposition  to  this  Eesolution. 
He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
position  of  the  Nonconformists  in  this 
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matter  was  politically  ttntenable  since  the 
abolition  or  Church-rates,  and  that  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  must 
logically  result  from  throwing  the  church- 
yards open  to  all  denominations.  They 
knew  from  the  Returns  that  the  Non- 
conformists were  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  considerable  endowments  and 
revenues,  but  they  wished  also  to  have 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  divided 
among  them.  He  thought  that  first  of 
all  they  should  bring  their  share  of  the 
property  into  hotch-pot.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Bill  for  which  this  Resolution 
had  been  substituted,  claimed  for  Non- 
conformists privileges  which  were  not 
allowed  to  Churchmen,  because  the 
former  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
choosing  their  own  minister  and  select- 
ing any  service  they  pleased.  But  the 
same  law  which  allowed  Nonconformists 
to  have  chapels  permitted  them  to  have 
burial  grounds;  and  if  they  had  not 
chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  circum- 
stance only  showed  that  in  the  good  old 
times  they  had  no  objection  to  be  buried 
in  the  parochial  churchyards  with  the 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mem- 
bers, however,  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House  who  supported  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Kent 
(Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot)  were  not  only  willing 
that  Nonconformists  should  have  their 
own  chapels  and  burial  grounds,  but  that 
whenever  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
population  desired  it,  cemeteries  should 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 
If  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
AVest  Kent  were  adopted  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  Churchmen  to  this  extent, 
that  they  would  have  to  support  these 
public  cemeteries  in  addition  to  their 
own  churchyards,  but  he  believed  they 
would  be  ready  to  do  this  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Dissenters  of  any  substantial 
grievance.  Last  year  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bright)  made 
what  all  felt  to  be  a  most  touching  ap- 
peal upon  this  question,  but  he  also  gave 
up  his  argument  when  he  said  that  in 
Scotland  the  church vards  *'are  not — 
what  do  you  call  it? — consecrated." 
Such  a  remark  displayed  ignorance  of 
the  feelings  of  English  Churchmen,  who 
were  not  attached  to  the  churchyard, 
merely  because  it  was  consecrated  by  a 
certain  form  of  prayer,  but  because  their 
ancestors  were  buried  there,  and  it  had 
become  sacred  by  the  tears  of  genera- 

Mr,  Stopford  Sackville 


tions  of  mourners.  If,  however,  £rom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, there  was  no  difference  in  the 
minds  of  Dissenters  between  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  ground,  why  seek  to 
filch  from  Churchmen  a  cherished  pos- 
session— their  parochisd  churchyards  ? 
No  doubt  the  time  would  come  when  the 
wolf  would  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  but 
when  the  wolf  began  shearing  the  lamb, 
and  then  proceeded  to  eat  its  hay,  the 
lamb  would  not  much  appreciate  the 
companionship  of  the  wolf.  The  Non- 
conformists said  there  were  national 
churchyards,  of  which  they  must  have 
their  share.  He  should  rather  say  the 
churchyards  were  parochial  property, 
set  apart  for  special  purposes  by  land- 
owners and  Church-founders;  but,  grant- 
ing that  they  were  national  property,  the 
enjoyment  of  such  property  was  subject 
to  conditions.  Here-  the  condition  was 
the  right  of  the  clergyman  to  read  the 
service  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Farr,  in  a 
letter  appended  to  the  Report  of  the 
Registrar  General,  said  the  question  of 
interment  was  a  question  not  of  sectarian 
grievance,  but  of  public  health ;  and, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  rural  church- 
yards, he  said  the  graves  there  were  be- 
coming thick,  and  the  charm  was  fast 
vanishing.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  public  health 
to  promote  additional  funerals  in  the 
churchyards,  and  the  proper  remedy  was 
not  in  throwing  open  our  parochial 
churchyards  more  widely  than  before, 
but  rather  in  providing  additionsd  facili- 
ties for  the  multiplication  of  cemeteries. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  pointed  to 
some  measure  of  this  kind ;  but  however 
that  might  be,  he  denied  that  he  and 
those  who  thought  with  him  were  de- 
fending an  indefensible  position.  In  his 
opinion,  the  defenders  of  the  Church  re- 
quired steadfastness  rather  than  com- 
promise. They  were  not  the  first  to 
begin  this  strife ;  but,  if  it  was  to  be  re- 
newed, he  did  not  see  why  the  victory 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  minority. 
The  defenders  of  the  Church  might  apply 
to  themselves  the  language  of  the  Royal 
Proclamation  upon  Qie  transfer  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  Crown — 

**  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  terri- 
torial possessions,  and,  while  we  will  permit  no 
aggressions  on  our  dominion  or  rights  to  be  at- 
tempted with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  others." 
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Sir  EGBERT  ANSTEUTHER:  I 
am  »orry,  Sir,  I  did  not  hear  the  whole 
of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Sackville), 
but  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  state  that 
what  I  heard  seemed  to  me  to  tell  more 
in  favour  of  the  Resolution  before  the 
House  than  in  favour  of  the  views  the 
hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  take.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  hal- 
lowed associations  connected  with  a 
churchyard ;  he  has  referred  to  family 
feelings  and  to  the  sacred  memories  at- 
tached to  the  graves  of  the  dead.  I  will 
ask  the  House — are  these  feelings  and 
associations  confined  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  England?  Is  it  to  be 
argued  that  in  the  case  of  a  Dissenter 
whose  father,  and  mother,  and  brethren 
are  Church  people,  and  who  has  himself 
become  a  Dissenter,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  extravagant  views  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  it  is  unreasonable  for  him 
to  ask  that  when  he  dies  his  body  shall 
be  laid  beside  those  of  his  relations  ?  I 
should  not  have  presumed  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House  in  this  debate  if 
it  had  not  been  that  Scotland  has  been 
very  freely  referred  to  in  the  course  of  it. 
I  am  glad  that  Scotland  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  for  if  the  argument  which  can 
be  adduced  from  the  practice  in  that 
country  is  of  any  avail  whatever,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  House  that 
it  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire.  I 
regret  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secret€uy  has  left  his  place, 
for  he  made  very  full  allusion  to  the 
practice  in  Scotland,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
arguments  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
if  he  had  omitted  that  portion  of  his 
speech  which  referred  to  Scotland.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  all  that  portion  of  his 
speech  told  far  more  against  the  point 
which  he  desired  to  show  and  impress 
upon  the  House  than  in  favour  of  it. 
Now,  Sir,  the  practice  and  the  law  of 
Scotland  have  been  correctly  stated  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  According  to  the 
Common  Law,  the  heritors  are  bound  to 
provide  churchyards  and  burial-places, 
and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  although  he  did  not 
state  it,  must  know  that  that  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Scottish  statutes, 
dating  so  far  back  as  1560  and  1563,  by 
which  the  management  and  control  of 
the  parochial  churchyards  in  Scotland 


were  vested  in  the  heritors,  and  these 
Acts  continued  in  force  imtil  the  Burials 
Act  of  1855.  The  Home  Secretary  has 
pointed  out  to  the  House  very  fairly  that, 
both  by  the  ancient  Scottish  law  and  by 
the  more  modem  Scotch  statute,  the  con- 
trol of  the  churchyards  in  Scotland  was 
entirely  removed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
dominion.  [**  Hear,  hear !  "]  I  pre- 
sume to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who 
has  just  cheered  my  last  sentence,  whe- 
ther, by  any  possibility,  there  can  be 
any  connection  between  the  fact  that  the 
control  of  burial  yards  in  Scotland  is 
taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
and  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  burials 
in  these  churchyards  is  entirely  free  from 
the  vexatious  restrictions  which  we  find 
imposed  upon  churchyards  in  England  ? 
I  wish  my  right  hon.  Friend  had  been 
in  his  place  to  answer  this  question. 
The  case  is  very  much  stronger  than  he 
has  put  it ;  not  only  is  there  entire  free- 
dom of  service  in  churchyards  in  Scot- 
land to  every  parishioner,  but  by  an 
ancient  decision  given  by  an  eminent 
Scottish  Judge,  every  inhabitant  of  a 
parish  in  Scotland  has  a  right  to  be 
buried  in  the  parochial  churchyard.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  provided, 
both  in  the  Resolution  before  the  House 
and  in  the  Bills  which  he  has  so  fre- 
quently brought  in,  that  there  should  be 
safeguards  against  improper  services  in 
the  churchyards.  [**No,  no!"]  The 
hon.  Member  who  says  *'no"  may  not 
possibly  have  had  a  seat  in  this  House  a 
few  years  ago ;  but  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
the  Bill  I  refer  to  provides  that  only 
the  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  and 
a  singing  of  hymns,  should  be  permitted. 
[Mr.  OfiB  EwiNG :  There  were  no  safe- 
guards offered.]  I  am  coming  to  that. 
You  make  the  assertion  in  the  face  of 
Bills  in  the  clauses  of  which  safeguards 
are  provided  for.  I  accept  the  challenge 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  believe  I  shall 
have  arguments  to  adduce  which  will 
have  some  weight  with  the  House.  I 
conceive  it  is  not  unwise  to  say  to  the 
House  that  every  proper  safeguard  shall 
be  provided  against  improper  services  ; 
hut  how  does  the  case  in  Scotland  stand? 
It  stands  thus — every  parishioner  and 
inhabitant,  by  the  Act  of  1855,  has  a 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  parochial 
churchyard.  I  need  not  say  to  the 
House  that  there  is  no  restriction  ap- 
plied, or  desired  to  be  applied,  to  the 
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performance  of  the  burial  services   in 
these  churchyards  by   the   Church  of 
Scotland,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  there  is  no  section  of  Scotchmen 
who  will  more  keenly  oppose  any  attempt 
to  sever  the  tie  that  binds  Dissenters  or 
Seceders  to  the  Church  by  the  means 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Kent  (Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot)  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land.    All  services  are  allowed  in  the 
churchyards  of  Scotland,  and  although 
the  Home  Secretary  seemed  to   make 
light  of  it,  I  respectfully  submit  to  the 
House  that  having  regard  to  our  ancient 
prejudices    in    Scotland,   which  I    am 
happy  to  say  we  have  very  much  out- 
grown, it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  treated 
lightly  by  the  House  when  I  say  that 
the  services    of   the    Homan    Catholic 
communion  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
are  conducted  in  the  parish  churchyards 
of  Scotland  in  full  canonicals,  and  that 
there  never  has  been,    and  I   believe 
there   never  will  be,  the  slightest  ob- 
jection made  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers   of   the    Church    of   Scotland,  or 
by  any  other  person  in  that  country.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  question  of  safe- 
guards, on  which  subject  I  am  not  the 
least  afraid  to  meet  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  Orr 
Ewing).    As  to   the  entire  absence  of 
safeguards,  I  may  mention  that  only  a 
few  months  ago  I  was  in  communication 
with  a  distinguished  Scotch  divine,  whose 
name  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention. 
I  asked  him  if  there  had  ever  been  any 
diflPerences  in  consequence  of  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  service  read  over  the 
bodies  in  the  churchyard,  and  he  re- 
plied in  words  pome  what  to  this  effect 
—  *'  I    believe    you    may    search    the 
records  of  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  days  of 
John  Knox  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  I  do  not  believe  one  single  case  of 
impropriety  over  a  grave  or  at  a  funeral 
can  be  found."     But  are  not  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  traducing  their 
own  kith  and  kin  ?    Are  they  not  casting 
a  reflection  upon  their  own  countrymen? 
Is  it  that  Scotchmen  are  so  infinitely  su- 
perior in  common  sense  to  Englishmen  ? 
/*Hear,  hear!"]     I  am  glad  to  hear 
ion.  Members  on  the  other  side  cheer  in 
that  way,  and  I  accept  the  compliment 
paid  to  my  country.     I  would  rather 
think,  however,  that  England  is  to  some 
extent  on  a  par  with  Scotland.    If  any 
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hon.  Gentleman  thinks  not,  do  not  let 
them  say  that  I  run  down  his  country- 
men, for  the  reflection  has  been  cast  by 
their  own  countrymen.     My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  brought  out 
a  book,  which  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
say  he  did  not  read,  and  this,  he  said, 
had  been  put  forward  by  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  Divine  Being,   and 
who  enunciate  certain  horrible  and  mon- 
strous doctrines.  Well,  Sir,  we  are  not  all 
good  people  in  Scotland,  although  I  think 
the  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
that  country  are  very  estimable.     From 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  may  be  some 
such  persons  in  Scotland  as  the  Home 
Secretary  describes  as  existing  in  multi- 
tudes in  England.     Well,  will  you  be- 
lieve it,  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  any 
statute,  law,  or  provision  with  reference 
to  burials  in  Scotland  which  has  refe- 
rence to  safeguards.    I  have  said  that  I 
should  be  quite  willing  for  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  to  appoint  a  safeguard, 
but  when  I  am  challenged  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  proposes  to  throw  away  all 
safeguards,  I  say  he  is  only  proposing 
to  do  that  in  England  which  for  300 
years  has  been  done  in  Scotland.   I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  a  fact  which  the  House 
should  take  into  its  most  careful  con- 
sideration.    I  admit  that  there  is  some 
power  of  control  over  burials,  but  I 
affirm  that  for  300  years  that  power  has 
not  been  used.     Then  there  cannot  be 
such  a  difference  between  the  state  of 
things  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed  and  on 
the  other  that  that  which  has  been  en- 
joyed for  300  years  by  every  sort  of  Dis- 
senter on  one  side,  cannot  be  enjoyed  on 
the  other.     I  do  not  think  that  a  very 
strong  case  was  made  out  by  the  Home 
Secretary  in  his  speech.     One  part  of 
it  was  very  remarkable.     He  said  that 
even  admitting  that  a  Dissenter  has  a 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church- 
yards, what  are  you  to  do  in  the  case  of 
churchyards  that  have  been  subscribed 
and  paid  for  and  erected  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  by  private  benefactors. 
It  is  a  monstrous  thing,  he  said,  that 
private  individuals  should  spend  their 
money  in  this  way,  and  that  the  Dis- 
senters should  have  use  of  the  church- 
yards.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site appeared  proud  of  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  his  own  Church ;  but  I 
must  say  I  G(hould  not  be  proud  of  it  if 
it  were  mine,  if  such  an  argument  was 
needed  to  support  it.    Does  no  other 
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Established  Clmrcli  build  churches  or 
establish  churchyards  besides  the  Church 
of  England  ?  I  have  here  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  parish  churches 
endowed  by  private  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  I  see  from  that  that  the  En- 
dowment Committee  of  that  Church 
during  the  period  I  have  mentioned  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  150  new  parishes. 
This  left  many  districts  still  unprovided 
for,  and  a  plan  for  the  endowment  of 
100  other  parishes  was  therefore  pro- 
posed.— I  commend  this  statement  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  forHuddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham)  sitting  on  the  backbenches 
on  this  side,  who  once  described  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  a  **  patient  who 
was  dying,  and  could  not  bear  the  knife." 
I  have  long  ago  forgiven  him  for  saying 
that. — The  plan  was  put  into  practice, 
and  its  success  has  far  exceeded  even  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  During  the 
first  four  years  there  were  65  churches 
erected,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
churches  built  by  private  means  is  215. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary will  say  (for  if  the  argument  is  good 
for  England  it  is  good  for  Scotland), 
what  a  monstrous  thing  that  after  the 
Established  Church  has  been  expending 
all  this  money,  sufficient  to  endow  215 
churches,  a  Dissenter  is  to  come  forward 
to  claim  to  be  buried  in  a  churchyard 
(although  in  all  cases  there  are  not 
churchyards  attached  to  the  parishes).  I 
should  scorn  to  put  forward  such  an 
argument,  to  say  that  because  we  have 
raised  the  money  for  the  establishment 
of  these  churches,  we  will  not  allow  a 
Dissenter  to  be  buried  in  them.  I  do 
not  think  the  Church  of  England  has 
fallen  into  very  good  hands  to-night.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  all  its  friends  a  re  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  made  a  speech,  one  similar  to  which 
I  trust  I  may  never  hear  made  in  defence 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  have 
heard  other  speeches  all  tending  to  re- 
present the  Church  of  England  in  this 
matter  as  desirous  of  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion of  narrow  exclusiveness.  I  may 
tell  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  that  I  am  a  Churchman,  and 
that  I  wish  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
maintain  her  influence  and  increase  her 
hold  on  the  confidence  and  afiections  of 
the  people  of  the  country ;  but  may  I 
express  my  opinion  that  the  action  of 
some  of  the  dignitaries,  and  some  of  the 


clergy,  and  many  of  the  laity  of  that 
Church  is  doing  much  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Establishment — has  done 
more  to  sap  those  foundations  than  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Liberation  Society 
during  the  past  five  years.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  National  Church,  it  must  be  a 
comprehensive  Church ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Orr 
Ewing)  desires  to  see  the  Church  of 
England  maintained  in  a  national  posi- 
tion, he  must  save  her  from  the  action 
of  those  who  would  induce  her  to  pursue 
a  course  of  narrow-minded  bigotry.  It 
is  ridiculous  for  Church  people  to  suppose 
that  all  Dissenters  are  their  sworn  ene- 
mies. That  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Many  of  them,  I  believe,  in  whatever 
they  do  to  affect  the  Church  are  actuated 
by  friendly  motives,  and  I  believe  that 
many  would  not  take  a  step  against  the 
Church,  if  they  were  not  driven  to  it. 
['*  Oh,  oh !  "]  I  beHeve  what  I  say 
to  be  the  case.  The  condition  of  the 
Establishment  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  my  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Orr  Ewing)  and  'some  of 
those  over-zealous  Friends  of  the  Church 
would  hold  their  hands.  If  my  hon. 
Friend  votes  with  the  Government  on 
this  question,  he  will  feel  very  un- 
comfortable all  the  time  he  is  in  the 
Lobby,  and  he  will  be  still  more  un- 
comfortable when  he  presents  himself 
before  his  constituents  to  give  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.  [**  Oh,  oh ! "]  I 
do  not  meeui  to  say  that  he  is  guilty  of 
any  unworthy  motives,  and  the  House, 
and  he,  I  trust,  will  excuse  me  if  I  have 
said  anything  unpleasant  to  him.  I 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  when  we 
come  to  see  the  Division  List  to-morrow, 
if  we  do  not  find  that  many  Scotch 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  have 
found  it  convenient  to  go  to  bed  early 
to-night.  In  the  interest  of  plain  truth 
and  honesty  I  wish  to  see  this  question 
settled,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  the  Prime  Minister  to  settle  it, 
although  he  did  say  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  would  give  the  Eesolution  his 
most  staunch  and  uncompromising  re- 
sistance. [**Hear,  hear!"  from  the 
Ministerial  benches. "l  I  should  not  cheer 
too  muph  if  I  were  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, because  there  is  no  knowing  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  do.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  has  too  much  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  at  heart  to  pay  any 
attention  to  cheers  which  come  from 
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only  a  section  of  liis  party,  and,  I  say,  I 
hope  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a 
bold  and  comprehensive  spirit. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT,  in  whose  name 
an  Amendment  to  the  Resolution  stood 
upon  the  Paper,  said,  he  recognized 
with  much  pleasure  the  honourable 
spirit  which  had  been  exhibited  by  hon. 
Members  opposite  in  their  conduct  of 
this  debate,  more  especially  when  it  was 
considered  it  was  a  question  with  regard 
to  which  strong  views  were  held.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  in- 
troduced this  subject  had  on  former 
occasions  given  the  House  rather  im- 
passioned diatribes  against  the  course 
adopted  on  this  question  by  the  Church 
of  England,  but  he  had  now  shown  a 
moderation  that  he  hoped  would  lead  to 
a  settlement  of  this  dispute.  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement 
— a  step  which  he  ardently  desired  to 
see  eflFected — it  was  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  fully  recognize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  and  also 
that  of  the  Dissenters,  with  regard  to 
this  subject ;  and,  secondly,  to  recog- 
nize its  sanitary  aspect.  He  }iad  been 
quite  convinced  by  the  speech  of  the 
Home  Secretary  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  of  the  population,  most  of 
the  old  churchyards  should  be  closed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
with  that  belief  hef  had  given  Notice  of 
the  following  Amendment  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, which  the  Forms  of  the  House 
would  not  permit  him  to  move — 

"That,  considering  the  crowded  state  and 
insufficient  area  of  many  churchyards,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  more  general  provision  for  the 
supply  of  public  graveyards ;  such  provision  to 
be  made  by  a  cheaper  and  more  simple  method 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Burial  Acts." 

He  had  already  brought  before  the  no- 
tice of  Parliament  a  BiU  intended  to 
provide  greater  facilities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  burial-grounds,  and  in  so 
doing  he  had,  perhaps,  incurred  the 
wrath  of  several  hon.  Gentleman  with 
whom,  as  a  rule,  he  acted;  but  he 
hoped,  before  the  Bill  proceeded  much 
further,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  many 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  who  de- 
sired to  see  the  present  system  of  local 
taxation  reformed  in  the  direction  of 
reduction.     He  did  not  think  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  for  Denbighshire 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  had  treated 
him,  in  fact,  with  the  generosity 
which  he  had  evinced  in  words.  He 
had  on  one  or  two  occasions  brought 
forward  proposals  in  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  question,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
used  the  Forms  of  the  House  in  order  to 
defeat  his  object.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  was  prevented  from  bringing 
forward  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU 
he  had  referred  to  by  ^e  bringing 
on  of  the  Eesolution  of  the  hon.  &Lnd 
learned  Gentleman.  This  was  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  could  hardly  be  described 
as  generous.  While,  on  the  whole,  he 
could  not  complain  of  the  tone  which 
had  characterized  the  discussions  inside 
the  House,  he  must  deprecate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  had  been 
treated  outside  its  walls.  In  the  course 
of  last  month  the  hon.  Member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  Eichard)  presided 
at  a  meeting  held  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  now 
imder  discussion,  together  with  other 
cognate  subjects.  On  that  occasion  the 
hon.  Member  informed  his  hearers  that, 
while  attending  to  a  pressing  question 
like  the  Burials  Bill,  they  must  not  for- 
get that  their  great  controversy  lay  with 
Church  Establishments  in  any  form,  and 
that  the  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of 
a  tree  which,  like  the  poison  tree  of 
Java,  blasted  everything  it  overshadowed. 
Eesolutions  were  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing in  accordance  with  those  views.  In 
the  face  of  statements  like  that — it  was 
not  easy  to  preserve  a  perfectly  calm 
tone  and  attitude.  He  must  congratu- 
late the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  last 
spoken  (Sir  Eobert  Anstruther)  on  his 
recovery  {pom  his  recent  illness,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  had  not  caused 
him  to  lose  any  of  his  old  fire.  He  (Mr. 
Talbot),  equally  with  the  hon.  Baronet, 
desired  a  settlement  of  the  question, 
but  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  taken 
great  credit  for  the  peaceful  way  in 
which  burials  had  been  conducted  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  200  years,  but 
the  explanation  was  simply  this — that 
in  Scotland  there  was  no  burial  service 
at  all. 

Sir  EOBEET  ANSTEUTHEE  re- 
quested  permission  to  make  an  explana- 
tion, as  this  was  a  subject  on  which  they 
felt  keenly  in  Scotland.    The  fact  was^ 
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that  while  there  was  not  usually  any 
service  at  the  grave,  it  was  almost  the 
universal  custom  to  have  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  private  houses. 

Me.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  that  was 
the  very  point  he  w€W  desirous  of  bring- 
ing out.  The  fact  was,  that  the  only 
service  performed  at  the  grave  was  that 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  they  all 
knew  what  that  was ;  but  if  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  adopted  in  England, 
they  would  have  read  in  English  church- 
yards the  services  of  every  religious 
sect,  and  possibly  of  sections  of  the 
community  who  had  no  religious  belief 
at  all.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  scandal  and  to  provide 
safeguards  for  the  observance  of  the 
sanctity  of  our  churchyards.  In  Ire- 
land, as  in  Scotland,  the  religious  deno- 
minations agreed  not  to  differ  at  the 
grave.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  a  recent  letter,  referring 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
wrote  that  it  had  not  been  the  habit  of 
Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  to 
have  cmy  religious  services  at  the  graves. 
His  Grace  went  on  to  say  that  the  re- 
ligious services  were  held  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  but  not  at  the  burial- 
ground  ;  and  he  added  that  the  Acts  of 
1824  and  1868  had  not  been  of  the 
slightest  use — ^that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  stirred  up  strife,  and  been  the 
occasion  of  parochial  quarrels.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  instances  recited  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury did  not,  he  thought,  advance 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  Kesolution.  In 
Prance,  those  who  did  not  belong  to  a 
particular  conmiunity  could  not  be 
buried  in  consecrated  ground;  in  Ger- 
many, the  right  of  every  member  of  a 
religious  community  to  be  buried  in  a 
cemetery  existed,  but  the  burial-ground 
was  under  the  control  of  a  local  Board, 
and  Austria  was  very  liberal,  because 
there  not  only  prayers  but  preaching 
was  allowed ;  but  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  added — *  *  The  practical  work- 
ing of  this  law  requires  the  greatest 
tact."  In  conclusion,  he  would  only  say 
that  he  had,  by  the  proposition  he  had 
submitted,  not  taken  up  the  nonpossumus 
view  of  the  question.  There  was  a 
principle  in  the  case,  and  to  that  prin- 


ciple they  must  unflinchingly  adhere, 
and  that  was  that  they  could  not  admit 
into  the  churchyards  of  this  country  the 
ministrations  of  a  minister  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  be- 
cause they  believed,  and  justly  believed, 
that  if  they  did,  on  the  same  principle 
they  could  not  refuse  him  admission  to 
the  church  itself.  He  admitted  that 
there  might  exist  a  small  grievance  on 
the  part  of  a  few  Nonconformists,  and 
if  by  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
public  graveyards  that  grievance  could 
be  removed,  he  would  be  the  first  to  hail 
the  fact  with  pleasure.  It  was  no  plea- 
sure to  him,  as  a  Churchman,  to  see  per- 
petuated after  death  the  miserable  dif- 
ferences which  had  divided  them  in  life. 
The  Church  of  England  was  ready  to 
open  her  arms  wide  to  every  member  of 
the  community  who  was  baptized  in  her 
faith,  and  whose  relations  would  bring 
their  remains  to  the  churchyard,  but  on 
the  conditions  now  suggested  they  could 
not  admit  alien  ministers  or  alien  services. 
Sm  WILLIAM  HAETCOUET  said, 
the  question  had  been  so  largely  and 
so  ably  debated  that  he,  for  himself, 
would  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  general 
grounds  of  the  discussion.  There  was, 
however,  one  point  requiring  notice,  and 
that  was,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot), 
as  had  also  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  contended  that  in 
this  case  no  substantial  grievance  ex- 
isted. He  desired  to  meet  that  coi^- 
tention  in  a  practical  manner,  because 
in  a  practical  Assembly  like  that  it  was 
an  argument  which  he  believed  to  be  of 
the  greatest  weight.  The  question  ho 
wished  to  discuss  was  not  their  eccle- 
siastical or  theological  differences,  but 
whether  any  class  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects felt  a  just  and  le^timate  grievance. 
Two  days  ago  he  received  from  a  consti- 
tuent of  his  own  a  letter  which  he  would 
ask  leave  to  read  to  the  House,  and  he 
believed  they  would  consider  it  deserv- 
ing of  their  attention.  That  letter,  he 
thought,  in  its  simple  pathos,  in  the 
moderation  of  its  tone,  and  in  the  amaz- 
ing self-control  which  it  exhibited,  under 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  severe 
and  just  provocation,  was  one  which  he 
was  sure  would  secure  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  House.  He  had  the 
authority  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it 
to  mention  his  name,  if  necessary.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 
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"Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  allow  mo  to  mako 
known  to  you  a  *  real  grievance '  in  the  Burials 
question  ?  Eight  years  since  I  came  to  Oxford, 
and  from  conviction,  not  by  accident  of  birth,  I 
am  a  Dissenter  and  a  Baptist.  Before  I  had  been 
resident  four  months  I  lost  two  dear  children  by 
death,  and,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  been  christened,  was  denied  the 
funeral  serWce.  As  the  law  did  not  allow  of 
my  own  minister  oflSciating  at  the  grave,  I  had 
a  service  at  my  own  chapel,  and  then  interred 
them  in  painful  silence  at  the  cemetery.  Since 
then  I  have  lost  four  others,  and  have  on  each 
occasion  pursued  the  same  course ;  but  on  the 
28th  of  last  month  my  beloved  wife  was  taken 
from  me.  In  this  case,  wishing  to  have  a  brick 
grave,  I  applied  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  Cham- 
berlain, for  a  *  faculty.'  While  I  was  with  him 
in  his  study,  he  took  the  opportimity  of  assail- 
ing my  religious  belief,  and  thus  increased  my 
sorrow  with  his,  to  say  the  least,  ill-timed  con- 
troversy. The  fee  for  a  brick  grave,  I  found, 
would  be  £9  10«.,  and  I  also  ascertained  that  £4 
of  that  amoimt  would  go  into  this  same  vicar's 
pocket.  I  declined  having  it,  and  spoke  to  the 
sexton  to  prepare  a  g^ve  as  ho  had  done  on 
former  occasions,  and  that  I  should  not  require 
any  service  whatever.  Judge,  then,  of  my  sur- 
prise when  on  arriving  at  the  cemetery  we  were 
met  by  the  sexton,  clerk,  and  others,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  curate,  who  demanded  the  body 
to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  it.  In  vain  did 
I  ask  him  not  to  do  it.  I  told  him  we  had  al- 
ready held  a  service  in  our  own  chapel,  but  he 
said  he  must  read  the  service,  he  was  carrying 
out  his  vicar's  instructions,  and  he  must  do  them. 
I  asked  him  if  ho  would  hinder  us  going  to  the 
grave.  He  said  yes;  he  must  perform  the 
service  first.  I  then  submitted  under  strong 
protest  to  what  I  think  you  would  say  is  a 
piece  of  priestly  tyranny.  May  I  beg  of  you  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  Establishment  as  of 
Dissenters  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  carry  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan's  Resolution  which,  I  see,  is 
down  for  the  3rd  prox.  I  have  written  to  you 
not  in  the  interest  of  a  sect,  but  in  the  name  of 
our  common  humanity.  Such  seasons  of  grief 
should  no  longer  afford  an  opportunity  for  re- 
ligious animosity  or  even  controversy.*' 

He  did  not  know  what  the  feelings  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  or  the  other 
side  of  the  House  might  be  in  reference 
to  thai  scandalous  story,  but  all  he  could 
say,  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  that  he 
read  it  with  grief,  with  pain,  with 
shame,  and  with  indignation.  What 
was  the  meaning,  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  history  as  that,  of  telling  the 
Nonconformists  of  England  that  they 
had  not  a  substantial  grievance  ?  Was 
there  any  man  among  them,  on  which- 
ever side  he  might  sit,  who,  had  he 
been  subject  to  such  treatment  as  that, 
would  not  carry  with  him  an  abiding 
sense  of  bitter  indignation  and  resent- 
ment ?  He  doubted  if  there  were  many 
present  who  would  have  the  self-control 

Sir  William  Harcourt 


to  be  able  to  act  so  moderately.  There 
were  few  of  them  who  had  not  listened 
to  the  solemn  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  which  she  buried  her 
dead.  That  service  had  often  brought 
not  only  to  those  who  belonged  to  her 
faith,  but  to  those  who  were  without  her 
her  pale,  a  consolation  in  their  hours  of 
sorrow  and  distress.  What,  however, 
was  to  be  thought  of  those  who  per- 
verted that  service  of  consolation  by 
forcing  it  upon  unwilling  ears,  and 
making  it  a  means  of  asserting  a  priestly 
supremacy  imder  circumstances  which 
converted  it  into  a  desecration  of  religion 
itself?  They  had  read — he  thought  all 
of  them — with  disgust,  the  story  of  those 
who  kidnapped  a  Jewish  boy  in  order 
that  they  might  secretly,  and  against 
the  will  of  his  parents,  baptize  him.  Yet 
how  was  that  different  Irom  insisting  on 
a  service  over  the  insensible  day  of  a 
man  who,  if  alive,  would  not  desire  their 
service,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  re- 
latives pronouncing  a  solemn  service 
over  the  dead  against  their  wiU.  But 
then  he  was  told  that  was  law.  If  it  were 
law,  what  a  law !  How  long  would  they 
allow  such  a  law  to  continue  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  C. 
Talbot)  was  surprised  at  this  grievance 
about  silent  interment.  The  Noncon- 
formists desired  to  have  a  service  in 
their  own  chapels,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a  suitable  service  over 
the  grave,  and  if  the  latter  were  denied 
them,  they  did  not  want  to  have  a  service 
which  they  did  not  approve,  performed 
by  force  over  the  corpse.  When  that 
course  was  taken  against  the  wishes  of 
the  living,  he  declared  that  the  service 
which  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land heard  with  so  much  solemn  respect, 
instead  of  being  a  religious  ceremony,  was 
nothing  but  a  superstitious  incantation. 
Hon.  Members  opposite  called  this  a  sen- 
timental grievance.  Yes,  it  was  a  senti- 
mental grievance  because  it  appealed  to  a 
sentiment  that  was  the  dearest,  and  lay 
deepest  and  truest  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  a  grievance 
of  the  kind  was  the  more  real  and  intoler- 
able. They  inflicted,  then,  by  conduct 
of  that  kind,  uiider  laws  which  their 
clergy  said  they  were  bound  to  obey, 
upon  a  large  portion — ^he  would  not 
discuss  how  Targe  or  what  proportion — of 
the  nation,  wrongs  which  they  deeply  felt, 
wounds  which  they  deeply  resented,  and 
then  they  said  they  did  it  upon  principle. 
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But  upon  what  principle?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  case  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Home  Secretary  also 
referred  to  the  case  of  Ireland ;  but  he 
ventured  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sat  upon  the  bench 
opposite  were  not  in  a  position  to  affirm 
that  they  opposed  the  Besolution  on 
principle ;  and  he  would  tell  them  why. 
The  Established  Church  of  Ireland  while 
it  existed,  like  the  Church  of  England, 
was  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  law  was  the  same  in 
both  Churches,  and  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  was  entirely 
incorrect.  [Mr.  Assheton  Cross  :  I  said 
the  practice  was  differentj  He  was 
talking  about  the  law.  He  said  that 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
the  same  as  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
Engltmd.  What  happened  ?  Lord  Plun- 
ket,  a  great  man,  came  forward  in  1 824, 
at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  bigotry  was 
rampant,  and  yet  he  succeeded  almost 
without  opposition  in  inducing  the  House 
of  Commons  to  pass  a  measure  to  say 
that  ^ho  dead  of  all  persuasions  in  Ire- 
land should  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yards of  the  national  Church,  and  that 
they  should  have,  subject  to  the  per- 
mission of  the  incumbent,  their  own 
religious  rites.  That  was  the  principle 
of  Lord  Plunket's  measure.  To  talk  of 
practice  ?  He  would  like  to  know  what 
there  was  in  England  now  contrary  to 
the  feeling  which  existed  in  1824  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Ireland?  Yet,  with  that  antagonism 
which  existed  at  that  period  between  the 
rival  sects,  Parliament  was  capable  of 
taking  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  question.  In  1868,  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  upon  the  bench  oppo- 
site were  sitting  upon  it  then,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
then  Prime  Minister,  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Monsell,  upon  the  allega- 
tion that  the  veto  given  to  the  Irish 
clergy  had  been  improperly  used,  to  take 
away  that  veto.  What  was  the  course 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter,  who 
now  resisted  this  Besolution  on  principle? 
He  would  read  the  clause  of  the  Bill — 

**  Whenever  any  person  who  at  the  time  of 
his  or  her  death  shall  not  have  been  a  member 
of  or  in  communion  with  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  shall  be  buried  as  of  right." 
— the  very  words  of  the  Resolution — "within 
the  churchyard  or  gpraveyard,  it  diall  be  lawful 
for  the  priest  or  minister  of  the  religious  de- 


nomination to  which  such  person  belonged  to 
attend  such  burial,  and  to  read  such  prayers  or 
perform  such  burial  service  at  the  grave  as  is 
usual  or  customary  at  the  burial  of  persons  be- 
longing to  such  religious  denomination." 

And  now  attend  to  these  words,  and  they 
apply  to  the  parson  to  whom  the  free- 
hold of  the  churchyard  belonged  as  well 
as  to  anybody  else — 

"  And  any  person  wilfully  obstructing  such 
sermon  or  bunal  service  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour." 

What  was  the  period  at  which  this  Bill 
was  introduced  ?  The  great  question  of 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
had  been  raised.  It  was  before  the  Disso- 
lution. It  was  after  the  Eesolutions  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  had  been  proposed,  and  when 
it  was  the  interest  and  business  of  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  defend  every 
outwork  of  the  Irish  Church.  What 
course  did  they  take  ?  Why,  Lord  Naas, 
the  Irish  Secretary  of  the  Government 
of  the  day,  came  forward,  and  said 
he  was  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  That  Bill  was  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  assent 
of  the  Government,  of  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  at  that  time 
was  the  head.  It  might  be  said,  with 
the  frankness  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
last  spoke — he  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
did  not  know  whether  he  spoke  for  all 
— that  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
had  one  policy  when  they  were  in  a 
minority  and  another  when  they  were  in 
a  majority ;  and  he  hoped  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  country  would  always  re- 
member that  declaration.  But  though 
they  might  not  have  had  a  majority 
upon  this  question  in  1868,  when  they 
were  in  power,  the  Bill  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  they  had  an  un- 
disputed majority,  and  they  might  have 
put  a  negative  on  the  principle  of  the 
clause  which  declared  it  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour. But  what  was  done  ?  The 
Primate  of  Ireland  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ; 
but  a  Member  of  the  Government,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  begged  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late to  withdraw  his  Motion,  because  it 
would  appear  to  be  intended  to  shelve 
the  Bill.  He  was,  therefore,  entitled  to 
say  that  the  measure  was  passed  with 
the  assent  and  assistance  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  how  they  could 
say  that  they  were  opposed  to  this  Bill  on 
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principle  he  could  not  understand.  They 
had  always  contended  that  the  situation 
and  principles  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  English  Church, 
and  if  they  thought  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  throw  open  the  churchyards 
of  Ireland,  he  could  not  see  how  they 
could  defend  their  opposition  to  this 
Resolution  on  the  ground  of  principle. 
But  even  if  the  position  of  principle 
was  not  to  be  maintained,  let  him  ask 
what  was  the  policy  of  hon.  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite?  He  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  he  confessed,  with  the  exception  of 
some  hazy  sentences  at  the  end,  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  figured  out  a 
imiversal  rate  for  establishing  new 
churchyards  in  every  country  village, 
whether  they  were  wanted  or  not,  he 
could  discover  no  policy.  It  was  a  very 
adroit  and  a  very  able  speech — as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speeches  always 
were.  He  criticized  verbally,  with 
great  acuteness,  the  Eesolution,  but  hon. 
Gentlemen  greatly  mistook  the  charac- 
ter of  the  question,  if  they  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  settled  by  verbal  criti- 
cism. The  country  outside  knew  there 
was  a  grbat  deal  more  in  it  than  that. 
They  looked  at  the  substance  of  the 
Eesolution,  and  they  would  consider  how 
either  parties  in  the  State  dealt  with  it. 
One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Home 
Secretary  appeared  to  be  entirely  un- 
founded. He  said  that  in  Parliamen- 
tary practice  it  was  not  admissible  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  the  Eesolution 
when  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  Bill. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  referred  to 
— and  he  would  refer  to  it  again — 
Catholic  Emancipation,  when  year  after 
year  Bills  were  brought  into  this  House 
and  defeated  by  all  the  machinations  of 
Opposition.  Then  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
took  the  course  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire had  taken  in  the  matter.  In  1828 
he  relinquished  all  notions  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Bill,  and  he  passed  through  this 
House  a  Resolution  in  reference  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  which  he  carried,  and 
it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a 
Conference  was  afterwards  held  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a  matter  of  good  omen 
that  that  took  place  the  very  year  before 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  accom- 
plished. The  Home  Secretary  asked 
what  we  were  going  to  do  20  years 
hence,  when  the  graveyards  would  be 

Sir  JFilliam  Ear  court 


fuller  than  now.  He  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion ;  he  was  sure  this  difficulty  would 
have  been  settled  long  before  that  time. 
As  to  the  duty  of  parishes  to  provide 
graveyards,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
question,  but  he  did  not  see  what  it  had 
to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion. 
The  question  for  solution  now  was,  what 
will  you  do  for  Nonconformists  in  the 
graveyards  that  exist?  It  wels  not  a 
question  with  reference  to  graveyards 
we  did  not  possess,  and  which  might  or 
might  not  be  provided.  What  was  the 
policy  of  the  Government  ?  Were  they 
going  to  raise  the  flag  of  "No  surren- 
der ?"  If  they  listened  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Kent  they  would  do  so. 
He  said — **  I  was  willing  to  be.  liberal 
and  tolerant  and  to  m^e  terms  with 
Nonconformists  when  in  a  minority,  but 
now  I  am  in  power  I  will  listen  to  no- 
thing of  the  kind."  They,  however, 
wanted  to  know  from  persons  of  more 
authority  if  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Did 
they  wish  to  teU  the  Nonconformists — 
<<  Whatever  may  have  been  our  language, 
spirit,  policy  in  those  days  when  we  were 
in  Opposition,  now  we  are  in  power  we 
will  give  you  no  terms  and  no  compro- 
mise whatever  ?"  They  wished  to  learn 
whether  this  was  the  language  and 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Government  ? 
He  was  not  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
"No  surrender  ;"  he  had  observed  that 
the  language  of  "  No  surrender  "  was 
always  most  loudly  used  on  the  eve  of 
capitulation.  In  spite  of  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Kent, 
he  knew  there  was  sitting  upon  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  a  sagacious  and  prescient 
statesman  who  at  that  moment  was  only 
revolving  in  his  mind  schemes  of  escape 
from  a  situation  which  he  knew  to  be 
untenable.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  exposed  to  singular  treatment 
of  late.  We  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  educating 
his  P««iy ;  but  a  certain  section  of  his 
Party,  in  the  course  of  last  week  seemed 
to  have  undertaken  the  rather  difficult 
task  of  educating  him.  The  principal 
pedagogues  on  that  occasion  were  the 
Chairman  of  Waj's  and  Means  (Mr. 
Baikes)  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
J.  G.  Hubbard) ;  they  went  to  lecture 
him  upon  this  question,  and  to  tell  him 
what  he  must  do.    He  doubted  whether 
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that  was  a  game  in  which  thejwoiild 
succeed.  They  might  have  a  yerj  docile 
pupil  for  the  moment ;  but  in  the  long 
run,  it  would  be  they  who  would  have 
to  learn  the  last  lesson  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  education  of  such  distinguished 
scholars  was  difficult,  and  lessons  were 
long  and  tedious  in  an  education  of  this 
character.  We  had  seen  before,  and  we 
might  see  again  instances  of  instanta- 
neous and  miraculous  conversion.  But, 
whether  the  process  was  long  or  short, 
for  his  part  he  believed  the  result  was 
certain.  This  question  would  run  the 
same  course  many  questions  had  run 
before.  We  had  heard  exactly  the  same 
language  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  Jew  Bill,  and  the 
Corporation  and  the  Test  Act  that  we 
had  now  heard  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Kent.  It  was  now  said  we  should 
have  a  Jewish  funeral  service  in  a  parish 
churchyard  ;  and  it  was  formerly  said 
we  should  have  a  Jew  in  Parliament. 
Well,  we  had  got  a  Jew,  and  Parliament 
was  the  better  for  it.  We  had  exactly 
the  same  language  on  the  subject  of 
Church  rates.  It  was  said  —  and  the 
people  almost  persuaded  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  what  they  said — that  if 
Church  rates  were  abolished  the  Church 
would  be  ruined ;  but  it  had  not  been, 
and  all  prophecies  of  that  kind  had  been 
falsified  by  the  result ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
(Mr.  Allen)  speaking  as  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  had  said  to-night  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Church  was  stronger  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  Was  the 
Church  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to 
this  proposal?  Who  was  meant  by 
the  Church?  If  the  clergy,  he  de- 
murred altogether  to  the  language  used. 
He  knew  there  were  pretentious  priests 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
clergy  were  a  section,  and  not  the  most 
important  section,  of  the  Church.  The 
voice  the  House  of  Commons  would  look 
to  was  the  voice  of  that  congregation 
of  which  the  clergy  were  only  the  minis- 
ters ;  and  were  the  laity  of  the  Church 
unanimous  on  this  point?  They  were 
not.  Even  the  clergy — though  he  would 
admit  the  great  majority  were  one  way 
— were  divided,  and  had  expressed  dif- 
ferent views  at  their  meetings  and  in 
Convocation  itself ;  and  there  were  great 
and  venerable  leaders  in  the  Church 
who  took  that  view  of  this  subject  which 


the  House  was  invited  to  take  by  the 
Besolution.  As  to  the  argument  that 
the  proposal  was  a  sidewind,  an  indirect 
attack  upon  Establishment  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  Church  with  the  State,  if 
he  thought  it  would  have  that  result  he 
would  not  support  it.  The  most  Dis- 
establishmentarian argument  he  had 
heard  for  a  long  time  was  one  used  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  when  he  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  quote  the  practice  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  rule  for  the 
National  Church  of  England.  If  that 
argument  was  good  for  anything,  it 
would  dethrone  the  National  Church 
from  its  condition  as  an  Establishment, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  sect.  Was  it  really 
believed  that  all  who  were  going  to  sup- 
port the  Eesolution  desired  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England  ?  If 
those  who  were  going  into  the  Lobby 
from  that  side  of  the  House  in  support 
of  the  Eesolution  were  enemies  of  the 
Establishment,  it  was  an  ominous  sign 
for  the  Church  of  England;  but  they 
knew  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
true  that  there  were  persons  outside  the 
House  and  inside  who  supported  the 

Proposal  who  were  adverse  to  the  Estab- 
shment.  That,  however,  Imd  been 
proved  of  every  one  of  the  great  mea- 
sures they  had  passed — Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
the  Jew  Bill,  the  Church  rate  question. 
But  those  measures  were  carried  because 
they  were  supported  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it, 
who  were  not  adverse  to  the  Estab- 
lishment or  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  He  knew  and  re- 
gretted that  there  were  many  Noncon- 
formists who  were  hostile  to  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  but  he  knew  also  that  there 
was  a  great  body  of  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers who,  if  they  would  only  allow  them, 
were  ready  to  defend  it.  They  had 
heard  those  sentiments  most  adequately 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle-under-Lyme. He  believed  that 
if  the  Church  was  true  to  herself,  true 
to  the  principles  of  the  Beformation,  she 
had  many  friends,  outside  as  well  as 
inside  her  pale,  who  would  not  desire 
to  see  her  light  extinguished.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Denbighshire, 
that  the  people  who  would  most  regret 
the  defeat  of  the  Eesolution  would  not 
be  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land.  It  was  those  who  wished  well  to 
her  who  most  desired  to  see  a  settlement 
of  this  question.  It  was  that  sentiment 
which  inspired  that  minority  of  the 
clergy  to  whom  he  had  referred.  It  was 
that  sentiment  which  actuated  many 
who,  like  himself,  desired  to  deliver  the 
Church  from  a  danger  which  they  be- 
lieved was  menacing  her.  In  1873,  in 
opposing  this  measure,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  used  this  language — 

"What  I  want  to  see  is  a  cessation  of  this 
war  between  the  Nonconformist  Body  and  the 
Church  of  England." — [3  Hanaardy  ccxv.  184.] 

That  was  a  sentiment  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lish statesman.  He  should  like  to  ask, 
*  were  they  going  to  permit  a  cessation 
of  that  warfare  ?  Were  they  going  te 
defer  the  cessation  of  it  by  prolonging 
this  exasperating  controversy  ?  He  be- 
lieved what  all  the  friends  of  the  Estab- 
lishment should  most  desire  was  to  re- 
move all  those  just  causes  of  offence, 
all  invidious  privileges  which  were  not 
of  the  essence  of  the  existence  of  that 
Establishment — that  they  should  extend 
to  those  outside  its  pale  a  policy  of  cha- 
rity, of  conciliation,  and  of  peace.  How 
could  they  say  that  such  a  policy  as  that, 
which  they  were  now  insisting  upon, 
was  of  the  essence  of  charity  ?  In  Ire- 
land they  did  not  consider  it  of  the  es- 
sence of  Establishment  when  that  Es- 
tablishment ceased.  In  Scotland  they 
did  not  at  that  moment  consider  it  of  the 
essence  of  the  Scotch  Establishment. 
What,  then,  could  be  more  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Church 
than  to  identify  that  Church  with  a 
policy  which  enlisted  against  it  the  sen- 
timents of  humanity  and  the  sympathies 
of  mankind  ?  For  his  part  he  would 
take  no  share  in  such  a  policy.  It  was 
as  a  friend  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  he  declined  altogether  to  link  its 
living  fortunes  with  dead  and  decaying 
privileges,  for,  if  the  two  were  insepa- 
rable, then  it  was  his  firm  belief  that 
many  a  man  would  be  reluctantly  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  that 
Church  was  one  which  neither  could  be 
nor  ought  to  be  defended. 

Mr.  EAIKES  said,  that  as  he  had 
been  more  than  once  personally  referred 
to,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
vindication  of  the  course  which,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  Members  of  that 
House,  he  had  taken,  and  he  hoped  to 

Sir  William  Mareourt 


be  able  to  show  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  or  they  should  be  censured 
for  anything  that  they  had  done.  He 
could  assure  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  that  he 
took  in  good  part  the  reference  he  had 
made  to  so  humble  a  Member  as  himself 
and  the  deputation  he  had  accompanied 
to  the  Minister  of  the  day.  They  had 
not  thought  it  unbecoming  to  submit  to 
him  their  aversion  for  a  particular  line  of 
policy  and  invite  his  serious  attention  to 
a  question  which  was  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  public  interest,  and  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  there  was  anything  unusual 
in  that  course,  or  that  it  involved  any 
ground  of  reproach  as  if  it  had  been 
something  hitherto  imknown  in  public 
life.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  com- 
menced his  speech  by  an  affecting  state- 
ment, which  he  (Mr.  Eaikes)  frankly 
owned  had  excited  his  sympathy,  as  he 
was  sure  it  had  evoked  the  sympathy  of 
many  others  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  sympathize 
with  a  particular  case  of  individual  hard- 
ship, and  another  to  change  a  law,  and 
thereby  to  entail  a  great  deal  of  injustice 
on  many  other  persons.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  told  them  all  the 
more  sensational  points  of  that  case ;  but 
he  was  too  good  an  advocate  to  tell  them 
all  the  House  might,  perhaps,  wish  to 
know.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a 
public  cemetery  in  the  City  of  Oxford,  or 
its  neighbourhood  ?  [An  hon.  Membeb  : 
No.]  Was  the  person  over  whose  re- 
mains the  parochial  minister  claimed 
the  privilege  of  performing  the  last  sad 
office  a  baptized  person  or  not?  They 
did  not  know  whether  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  or,  at  least,  a 
baptized  person.  [Sir  William  Hab- 
couRT :  She  was  baptized,  and  I  said 
the  law  was  as  the  clergyman  had  inter- 
preted it.]  In  that  case  he  could  not 
see  what  there  was  to  complain  of,  espe- 
cially when  they  remembered  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire had  stigmatized  silent  burials  in 
terms  which  he  (Mr.  Eaikes)  did  not 
care  to  repeat.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  had  just 
said  that  a  different  rule  was  adopted  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  but  when  the 
case  of  these  countries  was  compared 
with  that  of  England  a  marked  differ- 
ence was  observable  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  case  of  Ireland  was  one 
where  the  members  of  the  Church  were 
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a  small  and  almost  hopeless  minoriiy, 
but  in  England  the  Church  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  daily  increasing.  With  re- 
ference to  the  concession  lliat  had  been 
made  to  Boman  Catholics  in  Protestant 
churchyards  in  Ireland,  what  did  Lord 
Plunket  say  on  the  occasion  referred  to  ? 
He  said  that  up  to  a  certain  point  it  was 
the  introduction  of  a  new  right  and 
power — it  was  giving  the  Catholic  the 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  Protestant 
churchyard ;  but  the  law,  in  fact,  only 
took  away  a  right  which  the  Protestant 
clergyman  had  never  exercised.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Opposition  would 
support  the  Besolution  from  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Church ;  but  he  must 
be  credulous  indeed  who,  by  going  into 
the  same  Lobby  with  the  non.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire,  hoped 
to  prolong  that  institution  of  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford  was  a  devoted  and  dutiful 
member.  They  must  look  at  the  source 
from  which  the  Eesolution  proceeded. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire, although  a  "constructive" 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
never  concealed  that  he  was  an  advocate 
for  Disestablishment.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  on  two  occasions 
voted  for  Disestablishment.  But  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford,  with  enc^aging  confidence  in  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  |for 
Denbighshire,  adopted  the  Eesolution : 
and  thus  to  him — 

*'  via  prima  salutis 
Quod  mmime  reris,  Grai&  pandetur  ab  urbe." 

He  could  not  help  thinking,  however, 
it  became  those  who  had  real  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  to  beware 
how  they  trusted  in  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  non.  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbighshire.  With  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  case  he  (Mr.  Baikes)  adhered  to 
the  opinion  he  had  before  expressed. 
With  reference  to  the  case  of  **  King  v. 
Taylor,"  he  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Common  Law 
right  of  sepulture,  apart  fix)m  the  right 
ofbeing  interred  with  the  Burial  Service. 
The  two  rights  went  together.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  saw  no  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  church  and 
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the  churchyard.  All  that  he  had  inti- 
mated with  reference  to  the  Eesolution 
was,  that  if  the  word  "church"  were 
read  for  "churchyard,"  and  the  word 
"  worship  "  for  "  burial,"  it  would  seem 
to  go  far  towards  laying  the  ground  for 
Disestablishment.  If  the  Eesolution 
were  adopted  that  night,  it  would  be 
adopted  by  those  who  were  friends  of 
Disestablishment.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  principle  had  been  put 
forward.  He  feund  from  a  resolution 
passed  by  some  leading  members  of  the 
Nonconformist  Body  in  1872,  that  they 
claimed  equal  rights  for  all  citizens  in 
the  national  or  parochial  churches  and 
churchyards,  ana  a  protest  was  entered 
against  any  exclusive  privileges  being 
enjoyed  by  any  part  of  the  community 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  That  amounted 
to  the  assertion  of  equal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges and  sacerdotal  authority  on  the 
part  of  other  denominations  and  bodies. 
Even  in  the  present  cemeteries  the  hard- 
ship of  the  Nonconformist  would  still 
exist.  There  was  consecrated  and  im- 
consecrated  ground  in  those  cemeteries, 
and  Nonconformists  might  still  be  un- 
able to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  those 
dear  to  them.  They  would,  therefore, 
have  to  make  the  same  battle-ground  of 
the  cemeteries  which  they  were  now 
making  of  the  churchyards.  He  wished 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  matters  in  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  public  opinion  out- 
of-doors.  They  had  been  told  a  great 
deal  in  reference  to  the  exclusiveness 
and  bigotry  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  not  allowing  Dissenting 
ministers  to  bury  in  their  churchyards. 
But  how  was  it  on  the  other  side.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment earlier  in  the  evening  had  chal- 
lenged the  Nonconformists  to  set  an 
example  of  comprehensiveness  as  far  as 
th^ir  own  burial-grounds  were  concerned. 
The  vicar  of  Heaton,  near  Bradford,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1 873,  said  he  lived  in 
a  parish  at  least  two  or  three  miles  from 
any  cemetery.  He  had,  unfortunately, 
no  burial-ground  attached  to  his  church, 
but  within  200  yards  of  his  church  there 
was  a  Baptist  chapel,  with  an  admirable 
cemetery  attached  thereto.  He  had 
offered  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  fune- 
ral services  in  that  cemetery  gratuitously, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop, 
but  his  offer  had  been  declined.  The 
Baptists  had  no  resident  minister,  and  a 
person  was  paid  to  bury  the  dead.    All 
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he  (the  vicar)  could  do  was  to  read  the  | 
funeral  service  in  the  house  of  a  deceased 
parishioner,  and  there  his  functions 
ended.  He  (Mr.  Baikes)  was  not  blam- 
ing the  Baptists  for  their  exclusiveness. 
But  they  should  remember  that  charity 
began  at  home.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  in  a  different  spirit  before 
they  could  claim  what  was  asked  for 
them  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite.  Another  case  brought  to  his 
(Mr.  Baikes' s)  knowledge  was  that  of 
a  clergyman  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  cemetery  in  Harpurhey, 
near  Manchester,  and  who  wrote  that  a 
second  part  of  the  cemetery  had  to  be 
consecrated  in  order  to  induce  people  to 
go  and  be  turied  there.  People  would 
not  be  buried  in  the  unconsecrated  por- 
tion, so  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
grievous  a  matter  with  Dissenters  as 
had  been  alleged.  He  had  a  communi- 
cation from  the  interesting  town  of  Bala, 
in  Merionethshire,  which  was  a  sort  of 
metropolis  of  Nonconformity  in  North 
Wales.  It  was  there  that  the  principal 
Dissenting  college  was  which  had  pro- 
duced very  eminent  men.  The  Calvinis- 
tic  Methodists,  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  sect  in  Wales,  had  there  their 
college,  of  which  Dr.  Edwards  was  the 
president.  The  Nonconformists  had  four 
graveyards  in  the  parish,  whilst  the 
Church  had  only  two.  In  1874  there 
were  eight,  and  in  the  following  year 
13,  buried  in  the  Dissenting  graveyards, 
whilst  in  1875  no  fewer  than  38  were 
buried  in  the  churchyards.  It  had  been 
urged  that  the  parishioners  were  perhaps 
attached  to  the  old  churchyards ;  but 
the  fact  was  that  more  were  buried  in 
the  new  churchyard  than  in  all  the  Dis- 
senting graveyards.  A  tutor  of  the 
Calvinistio  college,  although  he  was  a 
stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  Bala,  elected 
to  be  buried  in  one  of  the  churchyards, 
and  the  president  of  the  Dissenting  col- 
lege also  had  recently  had  prepared  for 
himself  a  vault  within  the  parish  church- 
yard. There  had  been  an  inquiry  among 
the  clergy  and  laity,  members  of  the 
Church  in  North  Wales,  as  to  the  view 
taken  with  regard  to  this  question  in 
their  parishes.  He  did  not  propose  to 
quote  more  than  one  answer  though 
many  of  them  were  worth  reading. 
The  Bev.  Stephen  Gladstone,  who  was 
vicar  of  Hawarden,  wrote  that  he  had 
never  heard  expressed  any  wish  that 
Nonconformist    ministers    should  per- 
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form  service  in  the  churchyards,  and 
that  until  they  applied  to  be  rated 
in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  church  he 
did  not  think  they  could  consistently 
claim  any  right  to  the  fabric  or  the 
churchyard.  He  added  that,  as  a  rule, 
he  believed  that  Dissenters  there  pre- 
ferred Church  burial,  as  they  universally 
did  Church  baptism  and  Church  mar- 
riage. Now  that  was  the  statement  of 
a  gentleman  who  bore  an  honoured 
name,  and  whose  testimony  was  worthy 
of  attention.  He  (Mr.  Baikes)  had 
never  been  one  of  those  who  said  there 
was  no  grievance,  though  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  nearly  so  great  as  had 
been  supposed,  or  that  it  seriously 
affected  the  Nonconformist  Body.  It 
did  affect  the  Nonconformist  ministers, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  position  of  the 
clergymen.  He  did  not  blame  them; 
the  feeling  was  natural  to  their  position. 
It  was  not,  however,  because  this  feel- 
ing existed  that  they  were  to  change  the 
law.  For  the  last  300  years  the  same 
words  of  consolation  and  hope  had  in 
our  churchyards  sounded  over  every 
grave,  and  they  were  now  asked,  on  ac- 
count of  some  hardship  of  Dissenting 
ministers,  to  break  that  continuity  of 
service,  to  dissipate  the  peace  which 
had  remained  unbroken  in  our  church- 
yards in  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of 
a  small,  even  though  it  might  be  con- 
sidered a  respectable  minority. 

Me.  LEATHAM  thought  if  that  was 
a  Dissenter's  grievance,  the  debate  ought 
not  to  come  to  an  end  without  one  Dis- 
senter being  heard  on  the  subject.  There 
were  questions  the  discussion  of  which 
was  well  qualified  to  throw  light  upon 
other  and  wider  questions;  and  when- 
ever they  were  beaten  upon  them  in  that 
House,  they  had  a  good  deal  upon  which 
to  congratulate  themselves.  He  believed 
that  no  politician  parted  with  a  good 
grievance  without  a  pang;  and  if  he 
wished  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  this 
controversy  he  should  say — **Go  on 
beating  us  year  after  year,  for  the  harder 
you  beat  us  the  harder  will  you  beat  it 
into  the  public  mind  that  there  is  no  real 
remedy  for  the  group  of  grievances  of 
which  this  is  one  short  of  Disestablish- 
ment itself."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  made  several  impressive 
but  somewhat  irrelevant  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  new  churchyards.  He 
said  that  they  would  be  swept  away  from 
the   churchy   yet  the  Besolutioo    only 
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applied  to  parish  clitiToliyardBy  and  not 
to  new  ones.  He  had  also  challenged 
Dissenters  to  admit  Ohurchmen  to  their 
burial-grounds;  but  if  thej  invited  a 
Mu8su£man  to  dinner  they  would  hardly 
offer  him  salt  pork,  and  the  Dissenter 
would  not  think  of  insulting  Churchmen 
by  offerinff  them  the  use  of  their  burial- 
grounds,  lor  the  simple  reason  that  no 
Churchmen  would  be  buried  in  uncon- 
secrated  ground.  It  was  said  it  was 
with  an  iU-grace  that  Dissenters  made 
their  present  demand,  considering  that 
when  a  compromise  was  tendered  to 
them  during  the  discussions  on  Church 
rates,  they  refused  to  accept  it  or  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  churchyards. 
But  surely  when  the  use  of  a  thing  was 
coupled  with  conditions  which  deprived 
it  of  its  value,  what  right  had  they  to 
expect  people  to  pay  for  it  on  those 
terms?  Equality  of  payment  presup- 
posed equality  of  use,  and  he  demed  that 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  now  used  the 
churchyards  on  equal  conditions.  Every- 
thing was  done  that  was  congenial  to  the 
Churchman,  whereas,  when  me  Dissenter 
went  there  for  interment,  he  was  only 
buried  to  be  put  out  of  sight.  Give  the 
Dissenters  equality  of  burial  and  enable 
them  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  parish 
churchyard  without  contumely.  But  as 
long  as  they  were  only  permitted  to  bury 
on  sufferance,  and  their  dead  were  taken 
£rom  them  at  the  churchyard  gate,  they 
resented  the  act  as  an  indignity,  and  alto- 
gether declined  to  pay  for  it  as  a  boon. 
The  clergy  especially  ought  to  petition 
for  the  change  now  proposed,  oecause 
many  of  them  highly  prized  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  and  read  its  damnatory  clauses 
with  emphasis  and  vigour  on  Sunday. 
On  Monday  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  bury  a  Dissenter  who  was  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  the  maledictions,  and  to 
declare  that  they  committed  him  to  the 
grave  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
loyful  resurrection.  If  it  was  true  that 
m  two  thirds  of  the  parishes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  there  was  no  grave- 
yard excepting  the  parish  churchyard, 
and  if  people  could  not  bury  their  dead 
there  excepting  under  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  grievance.  He 
put  it  to  the  right  feeling  of  the  House 
whether  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  or  it 
might  be  of  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
during  which  the  deceased  person  had 
ei^oyed  the  benefit  of  the  ministrations 


of  a  particular  minister,  it  was  right 
that  that  minister  should  be  wholly  de- 
barred £rom  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  last  sad  office — that  another  mi- 
nister, a  stranger,  should  step  in  and  take 
his  place,  and  that  the  deceased  person 
should  have  to  be  buried  in  the  parish 
churchyard  amid  surroundings  against 
which  he  had  all  his  lifetime  protested. 

Mb.  PELL  said,  he  agreed  with 
that  portion  of  the  Besolution  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire which  referred  to  decency 
and  order.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
leave  this  question  in  its  present  state. 
It  might  not  suit  many,  both  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists,  that  we*  should  first 
make  provision  for  the  decent  interment 
of  the  dead  before  settling  services ;  but 
the  answer  to  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
condition  of  our  churchyards,  and  Parlia- 
ment might  be  doing  a  great  service,  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  by  removing 
evils  —  such,  for  instance,  as  prevent- 
ing burials  in  churchyards  where  one 
body  had  to  be  dug  up  to  make  room 
for  another.  Any  local  burden  rendered 
necessary  for  remedying  such  an  evil 
would  not  be  so  objectionable  as  church 
rates.  It  would  be  unwise  to  allow 
the  question  to  be  annually  raked  up 
in  every  village  in  the.  country  of  es- 
tablishing Burial  Boards.  Nor  was 
there  any  reason  for  it,  because  the  evil 
was  as  easily  to  be  got  over  as  any 
question  with  regard  to  drains  and 
sewers.  An  overcrowded  churchyard 
was  a  nuisance  to  the  village  where  it 
existed,  and  unfortunately  they  were  too 
general ;  but  the  difficulty  might  be  got 
rid  of  by  assigning  the  question  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  with  power  to  levy  a 
rate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suit- 
able places  of  interment.  As  to  the  vote 
he  should  give  on  this  occasion,  he  could 
not  forget  that  five  years  ago  the  hon. 
and  learned  Mover  of  this  Besolution 
voted  in  favour  of  another  Motion  which 
declared  that  it  was  expedient  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  to  apply  the 
policy  pursued  towards  the  Irish  Church 
in  1869  to  the  other  Churches  established 
by  law  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  said  he  was  a 
Churchman.  He  (Mr.  Pell)  was  also  a 
strong  Churchman,  and  he  hoped  not  a 
bigoted  one ;  and  just  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
doubtless  in  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
to  vote  for  the  disestablishing  Motioi^ 
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on  a  former  occasion,  so  lie  (Mr.  Pell) 
must  be  allowed  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
sent Resolution,  which  he  believed  to 
be  an  insidious  one,  and  one  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Church ;  and  what- 
ever they  did  hereafter — and  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  with  regard 
to  this  question — the  Party  with  whom 
he  acted  would  vote  on  this  occasion  in 
a  way  that  would  be  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  WATEIN  WILLIAMS  said,  he 
felt  that  it  was  a  bold  thing  on  his  part 
to  rise  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  debate, 
when  the  House  was  impatient  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  division.  But  hon.  Members 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  formidable 
bundle  of  notes  with  which  he  appeared 
to  be  armed,  for  he  assured  them  if  they 
would  indulge  him  for  a  few  minutes 
he  would  not  at  that  late  hour  inflict 
upon  them  the  speech  which  he  ad- 
mitted he  had  prepared  for  that  evening. 
The  Burials  question  which  had  been 
before  the  House  and  the  country  in 
various  forms  ever  since  the  year  1857, 
had  now  assumed  the  shape  of  a  clear, 
simple,  and  intelligible  issue — namely, 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish 
ought  or  ought  not  to  possess  the  right 
of  burying  their  dead  in  the  parish 
churchyard,  according  to  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  were  dearest  and  most 
acceptable  to  them  upon  so  solemn  an 
occasion.  That  was  the  issue  they  had 
before  them ;  and  to  that  issue  he  not 
only  gave  an  unhesitating  answer  in  the 
afBnnative,  but  he  believed  that  upon  a 
just  review  of  the  legal  and  historical 
aspect  of  the  question,  and  having  re- 
gard to  those  principles  of  religious 
liberty  for  which  they  had  fought  suc- 
cessfully ever  since  the  Great  Reforma- 
tion, it  could  be  shown  that  the  Non- 
conformist parishioners  in  making  their 
present  demand  were  only  asking  to  be 
restored  to  those  ancient  rights  which 
they  were  in  strictness  entitled  to  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Law.  In  ap- 
proaching the  subject  he  had  endea- 
voured, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Cross)  had  entreated  them  to 
do,  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his  views,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  appreciate  and 
fairly  grapple  with  their  true  objections, 
and  also  avoid  as  far  as  possible  saying 
anything  that  might  cause  pain,  or  even 
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annoyance,  to  those  who  looked  at  the 
matter  from  an  opposite  point  of  view ; 
and  he  felt  the  less  difficulty  in  doing 
that,  because  being  himself  a  Church- 
man, his  sympathies  with  the  claims  of 
the  Nonconformists  in  this  matter  were 
not  founded  upon  any  agreement  with 
their  religious  opinions,  but  upon  a  con- 
viction that  they  suffered  grievous  injus- 
tice and  oppression  in  being  deprived  of 
their  common  rights  as  fellow-citizens 
and  fellow-countiymen.  There  was  a 
time,  and  that  not  a  very  distant  one, 
when  this  irritating  grievance  admitted 
of  a  fair  compromise,  and  when,  by  a 
timely  and  generous  concession,  the 
Church  might  have  strengthened  her 
position  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by 
proving  that  she  was  capable  of  regard- 
ing conscientious  changes  and  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  performing 
the  rites  of  burial  with  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  spirit;  but  she  let  the  golden 
opportumty  pass,  and  the  clergy,  imfor- 
tunately  too  true  to  the  worst  traditions 
of  the  Church,  would  learn  nothing, 
forget  nothing,  and  give  way  in  nothing. 
The  opportunity  was  passed,  never  to 
return.  The  Church  party  took  their 
stand  boldly  and  firmly,  and  declared 
that  they  would  not  concede  an  inch. 
They  denied  the  very  existence  of  the 
grievance ;  or  they  said  that  it  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed remedy  would  substitute  other 
grievances  and  evils  far  greater  than 
those  which  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  had  disputed  that  portion  of 
the  Resolution  which  asserted  the  Com- 
mon Law  right  of  every  parishioner  to 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Raikes)  had  asserted  that  there  was  no 
right  of  sepulture  separate  from  a  burial 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  To  that  propo- 
sition he  begged  to  give  the  most  un- 
qualified contradiction.  How  did  the 
matter  stand  ?  The  origin  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  churchyards  to  the  use  of 
the  parishioners,  whether  it  was  by  pri- 
vate grant  or  through  public  contribu- 
tions, was  wholly  lost  in  antiquity ;  but 
this  they  did  know,  that  at  the  time  they 
were  so  dedicated  the  whole  people  pro- 
fessed one  common  and  uniform  faith ; 
and  that,  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith. 
Since  that  time  they  had  changed  their 
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faith,  and  also  their  habits  and  customs 
and  religious  practices  in  many  essential 
particulars,  wnich  had  been  recognized 
and  sanctioned  by  our  laws  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition from  the  clerical  party.  Now  the 
parish  churchyards  were  vested  in  the 
parson  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners 
for  the  burial  of  their  dead ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advanoing  and  varying  opinions 
of  the  people,  and  now  claimed  the  right 
to  force  its  Bitual  on  all  alike,  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  using  the  common  burial- 
ground  of  the  parish.  Long  practice  and 
some  legal  decisions  had  undoubtedly 
confirmed  this  claim.  But  he  believed 
that  it  was  originally  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  Common  Law  right  to 
burial  was  not  subject  to  any  condition. 
He  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  language  of  a  great  Churchman 
and  Tory,  and  one  of  the  profoundest 
lawyers  who  had  ever  sat  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Bench  of  this  country.  He 
alluded  to  Lord  Stowell,  who,  in  his 
famous  judgment  in  the  iron  coffin  case, 
said — 

**  The  practice  of  sepulture  has  varied  with 
respect  to  the  places  where  performed.  In 
ancient  times  caves  seem  to  have  been  in  high 
request ;  then  gardens  or  other  private  demesnes 
of  proprietors,  inclosed  spaces  out  of  the  walls 
of  towns,  or  by  the  side  of  roads ;  and,  finally, 
in  Christian  countries,  churches  and  church- 
yards, where  the  deceased  could  receive  the 
pious  and  charitable  wishes  of  the  faithful  who 
resorted  thither  on  the  various  calls  of  public 
worship.  The  connection  (between  burial-places 
and  churches), imported  from  Rome,  by  Cutiibert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  place  about  the 
year  760.  In  what  way  the  mortal  remains  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  grave  and  there  depo- 
sited, I  do  not  find  any  positive  rule  of  law  or  of 
religion  that  prescribies.  The  authority  under 
which  the  received  practices  exist  is  to  be  found 
in  our  manners  rather  than  in  our  laws — they 
have  their  origin  in  natural  sentiments  of  public 
decency  or  private  afiection,  they  are  ratified  by 
common  usage  and  consent,  and  bein^  attached 
to  a  subject  of  the  gravest  and  most  impressive 
nature,  remain  unaltered  by  private  caprice  and 
fancy  amidst  all  the  giddy  revolutions  that  are 
perpetually  varying  the  modes  and  fashions 
that  belong  to  the  lighter  circumstances  of 
human  life." 

The  learned  Spelman  also,  in  his  chapter 
De  sepultura,  in  defending  the  right  of 
free  burial  in  the  parish  churchyard, 
said — 

'*  The  grave  is  the  only  inheritance  that  we 
are  certainly  bom  to — ^the  inheritance  which 
our  grandmother  the  Earth  hath  left  to  descend 
in  gavelkind  among  her  children;  shall  one 


enter  and  hold  another  out,  or  drive  him  to  pay 
a  fine ;  is  our  tenure  base  like  copyhold  ad  voIuH' 
tatem  domini,  or  not  rather  noble  by  franeke 
almoigne  free  from  all  payments  and  services.*' 

After  this,  what  became  of  the  claim  of 
an  immemorial  right  to  force  the  Ritual 
of  the  Church  upon  a  non-conforming 
parishioner;  no  doubt,  it  had  now  ac- 
quired the  sanction  of  law,  and  it  was  to 
alter  this  grievous  innovation  in  the  law, 
and  to  restore  the  parishioners  to  their 
ancient  rights,  that  the  present  appeal 
was  made  to  that  House.    Hon.  Mem- 
bers had  spoken  of  a  compromise  and 
settlement  of  this  question ;  but  of  late 
years  the  claims  of  the  Church  had  been 
put  forward  more  loudly,  and  her  re- 
sistance had  been  more  obstinate  and 
determined  than  ever.    What  was  the 
cause  of  this  ?    He  was  afraid  that  it 
was  due  to  the  alarming  spread  of  sacer- 
dotal claims  and  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy — claims  with  which  the 
laity  of  the  Church  had  no  sympathy, 
and  which,  in  fact,  they  had  determined 
to  check.    Depend  upon  it,  the  more  the 
clergy  sought  to  associate  superstitious 
ideas  and  practices  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  louder  and  louder  would  be  the 
public  demand  for  the  unrestricted  open- 
ing of  the  churchyards;  for  there  was 
an  unmistakable  and  steadily  growing 
feeling  that  the  matter  of  the  burial  of 
the  dead  should  be  dealt  with  as  one  of 
civil  concern  exclusively,  and  that  all 
burial-places  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  and  management  of  civil  func- 
tionaries.   Hon.  Members  had  misun- 
derstood the  reference  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.    The  experience  of  those  coun- 
tries had  been  referred  to,  to  refute  the 
suggestion  that  the  change  would  lead 
to  irreverence,  indecency,  or  disturbance. 
The  suggestion  was  as  ridiculous  as  it 
was  insulting,  and  was  without  a  shadow 
of  foundation.    The  examples  of  Russia, 
Austria,   Germany,   and  other    foreign 
countries,  might  also  be  cited  in  proof 
of  this ;  and  it  was  melancholy  to  think 
that  England  stood  almost  alone  in  this 
respect,  and  they  had  the  humiliation  of 
being  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had  been 
left  to  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
and    Reformed   Protestant    Church    of 
England  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  of   bigotry   and    intolerance — 

t**Oh,  oh!"] — yes,  he  repeated  it,  of 
igotry  and  intolerance  in  a  matter  which 
touched  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
people  to  the  veiy  quick.     He  hoped 
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tliat  that  night  the  Eepresentatives  of 
the  people  in  that  House  assembled,  on 
"whichever  side  they  sat,  would  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  this  clerical  in- 
fluence and  control,  and  show  to  Europe 
and  the  World  that,  in  spite  of  sacer- 
dotal bigotry  and  intolerance,  they  would 
not  allow  their  National  Church  to  be 
any  longer  open  to  the  reproach  of  being 
so  unworthy  of  the  grand  and  liber^ 
principles  of  religion  which  they  had  in- 
herited from  the  great  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  cry,  in  the  words  of  the 
learned  and  generous  Spelman — "0! 
shame  on  our  religion,  when  heathens 
and  soldiers  are  more  gracious  to  their 
dead  enemies  than  Christian  ministers  to 
their  friends  and  brethren." 

Mr.  DISEAEU:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  interesting  though  it  may  be.  I 
am  told  by  hon.  Members  that  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  touched  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  that  it  is  a  question  on 
which  the  whole  nation  is  deeply  intent. 
Now,  Sir,  though  I  admit  that  it  is  an 
interesting  question,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  one  of  general,  certainly 
not  of  universal,  interest.  We  have  been 
told,  and  told  continually,  in  this  debate 
that  it  does  not  concern  Ireland.  We 
have  also  been  told,  and  told  continually, 
that  Scotland  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  are  in  possession  of  evidence  that 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  amounting  to  22,000,000, 
have  now  recourse  to  cemeteries,  and 
therefore  the  result  is  that  we  have 
to  consider  the  effect  of  the  existing 
regulation  upon  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  one  which  demands 
serious  and  grave  consideration,  but  we 
should  have  this  fact  in  our  minds 
when  reminded  so  frequently  that  we  are 
now  discussing  a  question  upon  which 
the  passion  and  thought  of  the  whole 
nation  are  intent.  Let  us  analyze  for  a 
moment  the  position  of  these  8,000,000. 
I  have  heard  it  estimated,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  an  estimate  for  which  there  is 
fair  ground,  that  of  these  8,000,000  of 
people,  2,000,000  are  Nonconformists, 
considerably,  if  not  adequately,  pro- 
vided with  cemeteries  of  their  own.     We 

Mr.  Watkin  JrUliami 


have,  then,  to  consider  the  population 
of  6,000,000  belonging  to  the  Church, 
among  whom  are  found  all  the  church- 
yards which  we  are  now  discussing.  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  associations 
of  a  churchyard.  I  am  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  which  possesses 
the  churchyard  the  subject  of  the  im* 
mortal  elegy  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  It  is  impossible  without 
emotion  to  view  the  place  where  "  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
But  unfortunately  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  no  longer  sleep  in. 
these  tombs.  Their  slumbers  have 
been  disturbed,  and  since  the  day  of 
Mr.  Gray  the  condition  of  our  church- 
yards is  very  much  changed.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  country  has  immensely 
increased,  and  the  condition  of  the 
churchyards  of  England  accurately  de- 
scribed by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell)  as  highly  un- 
satisfactory— I  would  even  say,  is  in  a 
great  degree  disgraceful.  Nor  is  there 
any  adequate  remedy  for  this  great  evil. 
Those  persons  who  have  ^ven  much 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
country  know  how  inadequate  are  the 
means  lyhich  the  Government  possess  to 
cope  with  the  evil,  and  unless  it  is 
encountered,  how  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory will  be  all  tne  results  expected 
with  regard  to  the  churchyards  of  the 
country.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
under  his  charge  the  churchyards  of 
England,  but  he  has  no  machinery 
whatever  to  supervise  their  condition. 
If  that  great  duty  were  transferred  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  an  adequate  staff  under 
him,  which  possibly  his  office  could 
command,  very  considerable  results 
might  no  doubt  be  realized.  And  I  must 
say  that  at  this  time,  when  we  are  enter- 
ing into  all  these  controversies,  these 
conflicting  and  competitive  efforts  to 
enjoy  the  churchyards  of  England,  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable  if  we 
could  take  measures  to  make  more 
decorous  the  homes  that  await  us,  so 
that  our  posterity  might  recognize  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  we  owe  them. 
Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  the  state  of  the 
country,  cuid  I  believe — ^though  I  touch 
slightly  upon  it  at  this  hour — that  it 
may  be  proved  by  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  I  am 
entirely  opposed,  on  grounds  different 
from  those  which  have  prevailed,  gene- 
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rally  speaking,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  to  desSng  with  the  churchyards 
in  any  other  way  than  placing  them  in  a 
condition  favourable  to  public  health, 
and  shutting  up  all  those  the  condition 
of  which  is  quite  hopeless.  This  is  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with  the 
Besolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  In  what  way  can  we  put 
these  churchyards  in  a  proper  condition? 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Fife 
scorned  the  idea  that  where  a  landlord 
gave  a  portion  of  his  territory  for  the 
use  of  his  parish  and  his  neighbours,  he 
should  bQ  allowed  to  make  any  condi- 
tions as  to  the  religious  tenets  of  those 
who  may  take  advantage  of  his  gifts. 
We  know  very  well  that  in  England  the 
majority  of  the  owners  of  land  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  Well, 
we  must  deal  with  things  as  we  find  them, 
and  if  by  le^slation  we  attempt  to 
induce  the  landlords  of  England  to  come 
liberally  forward  and  assist  us  in  making 
a  considerable  revolution  and  change  in 
these  churchyards,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  if  we  make  it  a  condition  that 
their  use  shall  not  be  confined  to  those  of 
their  own  religious  belief  we  shall  find  in 
many,  and  probably  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, a  great  want  of  zeal  in  their 
efforts  to  assist  us.  Then  no  doubt  we 
should  be  forced,  for  the  sake  of  public 
healthi  to  close  many  churchyards  among 
thi  vtj  pulation  of  6,000,000.  We  may 
pre  nt  a  very  expensive  outlay  in 
many  of  our  parishes  in  the  way  of 
establishing  cemeteries  by  inducing  the 
landlords  to  come  forward  and  assist  us, 
but  we  cannot  do  this,  unless  we  allow 
them  to  confine  their  munificence  to  a 
certain  extent  to  those  of  their  own  faith. 
These  may  be  bigoted  and  unphiloso- 
phicid  tenets,  but  everybody  must  ac- 
knowledge that  to  a  certain  degree  they 
will  prevail,  and  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  bringing  forward  any  great  measure 
to  reform  these  remaining  churchyards 
and  to  put  the  cemeteries  in  a  permanent 
sanite^y  condition,  unless  we  are  assisted 
by  the  landlords  of  the  country.  There- 
fore, in  that  aspect,  this  is  not  a  sec- 
tarian, but  a  sanitary  question.  I 
admit,  however,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  to  that  I  will  now 
address  myself.  It  is  a  sectarian  ques- 
tion in  one  sense,  and  that  is  the  very 
fault  I  find  with  the  conduct  of  those 
who  bring  forward  the  Motion  and  sup- 
port it.    This  is  part  of  not  a  secret, 


but  an  avowed  system,  promoted  by  a 
well-organized  and  able  party  in  this 
Kingdom  to  terminate  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  that  party,  that  I  was 
speaking  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
opposite,  who  honourably  and  conscien- 
tiously agree  with  those  opinions ;  but 
I  am  talking  of  a  very  powerful  party 
organized  in  the  country,  and  repre- 
sented also  in  this  House,  who  now  for 
a  series  of  years  have  not  only  avowed 
their  intention,  but  have  indicated  the 
means  and  the  measures  by  which  that 
intention  is  to  be  accomplished,  and 
among  those  means  and  measures  is 
this  very  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire.  How 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
consequences  of  our  conduct  in  this 
matter  ?  How  innocent  must  you  think 
us  when  you  affect  surprise  because  we 
feel  alarmed  by  a  measure  which  you 
yourselves  describe  as  so  cordial,  so 
friendly,  and  so  innocuous  when  it  was 
at  first  devised,  and  is  now  ardently  and 
industriously  propagated  and  supported 
by  those  who  avow  that  their  object  is 
to  accomplish  a  great  political  end  which 
we  believe  would  b^  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  reason  we  meet  your  proposal  with 
such  decided  opposition.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  part  of  a  con- 
certed scheme — a  scheme  of  numerous 
and  diversified  attacks — a  portion  of  a 
well-devised  and  matured  strategy,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  storm  the  outworks, 
and  so  to  advance  until  at  last  it  obtains 
possession  of  the  citadel.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford 
stated  that  three  years  ago  I  lamented 
the  bitter  controversies  that  still  sub- 
sisted between  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists. I  lament  them  now ;  I  always 
have  lamented  them,  believing  as  I  do 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  one  of 
the  greatest  securities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  even  for  our  liberties,  as  well 
as  our  moral  happiness  and  general  wel- 
fare. In  saying  that  I  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  deeds  of  Noncon- 
formists. I  know  and  fully  recognize 
how  much  in  the  history  of  this  country 
we  owe  to  the  high  moral  qualities,  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  bold,  heroic  con- 
duct of  the  Nonconformists  of  England, 
and  therefore  I  much  deplore  the  aliena. 
tion  between  Churchmen  and  Noncon^ 
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formists.  I  cannot  see  in  the  real  nature 
of  things  why  that  hostility  should 
exist ;  it  exists  only  because  there  is  a 
certain  portion  among  the  Noncon- 
formists, modem  in  their  thought, 
modem  and  novel  in  their  conception  of 
their  public  duty,  who  have  taJcen,  to 
my  mmd,  a  completely  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  possible  results  which  they 
can  obtain,  consistently  with  a  due  ob- 
servance of  the  requirements  of  that 
Constitution.  We  have  come  to  a  time 
when  we  have  heard  men  speak  with 
contempt  of  the  toleration  which  was  the 
great  achievement  of  Nonconformists  of 
old  days,  and  who  say  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  them  but  equality.  [**  Hear, 
hear !  "]  Well,  but  that  cheer  from  the 
other  side  proves  exactly  what  I  wish  to 
have  believed — that  those  who  cheer 
are  in  favour  of  the  schemes  of  the  party 
out-of-doors  to  which  I  refer.  Equality 
on  this  subject  is,  in  fact,  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
and  therefore  I  regret  the  controversy 
between  Nonconformists  and  Church- 
men. It  is  because  I  believe  they  might 
live  in  harmony  in  the  full  and  equal 
possession  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
that  I  regret  they  are  attempting  to  get 
what  they  call  religious  equality ;  which 
is,  in  fact,  destroying  the  Constitution, 
right  or  wrong— whatever  may  be  their 
opinion  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  an  argument  now 
upon  the  English  Constitution — I  say 
the  religious  equality  they  desire  is  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  settlement  of 
this  country.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
must  give  my  opposition  to  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  It 
has  been  brought  forward,  as  I  have 
intimated,  on  a  frail  plea,  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  has  really  little  to  do  with 
the  momentous  principles  invoked  in 
this  debate.  I  believe  if  the  sanitary 
condition  of  this  country  were  what  it 
ought  to  be  there  would  be  no  contro- 
versy now  about  churchyards.  I  trust 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that 
will  be  remedied;  but  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  comes 
forward  with  a  Motion  which,  if  carried, 
pledges  the  House  to  principles  subver- 
sive of  the  political  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious settlement  of  this  country — for 
you  cannot  accomplish  the  object  you 
have  in  view  consistently  with  maintain  - 
ing  the  Constitution  of  this  country — ^I 

Mr*  Disraeli 


must  give,  although  I  regret  ever  to 
give  a  vote  which  savours  at  all  of  reli- 
gious exclusiveness  or  bigotry — I  must 
take  the  question  out  of  the  ingenious 
and  eloquent  representations  and  mis- 
representations we  have  listened  to,  and 
to  a  measure  which  I  believe  insidious 
and  dangerous  I  must  give  my  most  un- 
compromising opposition. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  know  the  House  is  anxious  for  a  divi- 
sion, and  I  promise  to  detain  it  only  for 
a  short  time.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  question 
of  Disestablishment.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  HarcourtJ  reminded  the 
House  that  the  argument  from  Disesta- 
blishment has  been  often  before  em- 
ployed when  some  grievance  felt  by 
Dissenters  has  been  brought  forward. 
That  argument  has  been  often  before 
employed,  but  happily,  it  has  been  dis- 
regarded, and  I  should  like  to  ask  whe- 
ther, in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the 
Church  is  weaker  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country  than  it  was  before  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Home  Secretary,  depreciated 
as  much  as  he  could  the  extent  of  the 
grievance.  But,  I  think,  both  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  utterly  misunderstood  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  the  grievance  of 
which  the  Dissenters  complain.  It  does 
not  matter,  in  my  opinion,  whether  the 
grievance  extends,  as  was  stated  by  this 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  2,000,000  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  or  to  a  much  lesser 
number.  The  grievance  is  not  felt 
merely  by  those  wno  are  compelled  under 
the  existing  law  to  bury  their  relations 
in  churchyards  with  rites  which  they  do 
not  approve — the  g^evance  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievance  of  the  whole  Nonconformist 
Body.  The  Home  Secretary  made  an 
ingenious  speech ;  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
he  avoided  the  question,  and  did  not 
meet  the  grievance  complained  of.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  when  he  moved,  three  years  ago, 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
leamedMember  for  Denbighshire,  stated 
that  he  could  not  admit  that  the  Noncon- 
formists had  even  a  minute  grievance. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  re- 
peated that  statement  this  evening,  nor 
did  the  Home  Secretary  to-night  make 
it.  They  have  both  minimized  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  grievance  applies ; 
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but  I  have  not  heard  eitlier  of  them 
deny  that  a  real  grievance  exists.  If 
they  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
grievance,  neither  do  they  admit  it,  nor 
hold  out  the  slightest  hope  that  they 
-will  either  by  compromise  or  any  other 
plan  remove  that  grievance.  It  is  quite 
clear  what  the  Government  are  prepared 
to  do.  They  are  prepared  to  maintain 
to  the  fullest  extremity — and  it  is  prob- 
ably necessary  for  them  to  do  so  at  the 
command  of  their  clerical  supporters — the 
vast  extent  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  however 
much  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction  those 
privileges  may  cause  to  their  Nonconfor- 
mist fellow-countrymen.  But  they  are 
prepared  to  treat  this  question  as  a  sani- 
tary question  ;  and  they  indulge  in  what 
I  believe  will  be  a  futile  hope  that  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  churchyards 
in  which  this  grievance  will  exist,  and 
the  number  of  persons  directly  affected 
by  the  grievance,  they  will  get  rid  of  the 
agitation  which  imdoubtedly  exists.  The 
Home  Secretary  is  prepared  for  a  mea- 
sure. He  bewails  the  mistake  that  was 
made  some  years  ago  when  the  Burials 
Inspector  was  attached  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  not  to  the  office  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
question  by  transferring  that  Inspector 
from  his  own  Department  to  that  of  his 
CoUea^e,  and  I  think  he  held  out  some 
hope  that  in  another  Session  he  would 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  and  would  bring  for- 
ward some  measure  by  which  all  church- 
yards which  are  not  in  a  good  sanitary 
condition  should  be  closed.  But  that 
treatment  will  not  allay  this  agitation. 
You  cannot  upon  sanitary  grounds  close 
all  the  churchyards  in  the  country ;  and 
however  active  your  Burial  Inspectors 
may  be,  there  will  remain  in  many 
country  parishes  churchyards  which  you 
cannot  find  a  sanitary  reason  for  closing. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
fast  increasing  population  of  the  country. 
But  the  House  must  recollect  that  this 
question  does  not  apply  to  populous 
suburban  districts,  but  exclusively  to 
rural  districts ;  and  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  the  population  of  these 
districts  is  not  increasing,  but  rather 
diminishing,  as  the  recent  Census  has 
proved.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
told  U8  that  he  is  a  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire.   I  have  the  honour  to  re- 


present the  Eadnor  Burghs,  a  constitu- 
ency in  Wales ;  and  in  many  districts  of 
Wales,  where  this  grievance  is  felt  to 
the  utmost,  I  know  that  many  church- 
yards are  very  thinly  inhabited,  because 
there  is  only  a  scattered  population,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  find  there 
no  excuse  for  closing  them.  How  will 
the  sanitary  treatment  of  this  question 
by  the  Treasury  Bench  deal  with  this 
grievance?  You  are  mistaken  if  you 
suppose  that  you  will  allay  this  agita- 
tion by  reducing  the  area  in  which  it 
operates ;  you  are  mistaken  if  you  sup- 
pose that  the  Dissenters  and  the  large  body 
of  Nonconformists  who  live  in  the  large 
towns  will  abandon  the  rights  of  their 
brethren  in  the  rural  districts.  As  long 
as  there  is  only  one  pleice  in  which  in- 
habitants of  a  parish  must  be  buried 
with  rites  to  which  they  object  in  their 
lifetime,  and  which  their  relations  and 
friends  do  not  approve,  or  else  must  be 
buried  without  any  service  at  all — as 
long  as  that  grievance  exists  in  a  single 
parish  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will 
allay  this  agitation.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  before  very  long  this  question  will 
be  settled.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  met 
in  one  of  three  ways,  it  must  either  be 
ignored  or  compromised,  or  the  griev- 
ance must  be  removed.  The  speeches  of 
many  of  the  clergy  and  of  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  show 
that  they  have  been  seeking  earnestly, 
but  hitherto  in  vain,  for  some  reasonable 
compromise  of  this  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  sitting  upon  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  is  disposed  to  ignore  this 
question,  or,  at  all  events,  to  reduce  it  to 
the  level  of  a  sanitary  measure.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  who  wish 
for  a  compromise  will  not  succeed,  be- 
cause those  hon.  Members  have  not  yet 
hit  upon  a  practical  form  of  compromise 
on  which  they  themselves  are  agreed.  I 
believe  that  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
people  will  reject  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  this  subject  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  beueve  the  solution  of 
the  question,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
House  will  be  constrained  to  adopt, 
will  be  that  which  is  proposed  by  the 
Besolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire. 

Mb.  NEYILL  said,  that  as  he  had  on 
two  previous  occasions  voted  for  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it 
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was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  Besolu- 
tion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ajes  279 ;  Noes 
248:  Majority  31. 

AYES. 


Adderley,  rt.  hn.  Sir  C. 
Allen,  Major 
Allsopp,  C. 
AUsopp,  H. 
Arkwnght,  F. 
Ashbury,  J.  L. 
Assheton,  R. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Ba^ge,  Sir  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Baring,  T,  C. 
Bame,  F.  St.  J.  N. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bates,  £. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Benett-Stanford,  V.  F. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresford,  G.  dela  Poer 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Birley,  H. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bouflfield,  Major 
Bright,  R. 
Brifie,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brooks,  W.C. 
Brymer,  W.  E. 
Buckley,  Sir  E. 
Burrell,  Sir  P. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Cameron,  D. 
Campbell,  C. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cawley,  C.  E. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.H.B.G. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Chapman,  J. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Churchill,  Lord  R. 
Clifton,  T.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  Col.  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
aowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cole,  CoL  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope,  0.  E. 
Corbett,  Colonel 
Cordes,  T. 

Cotton,  rt.  hn.  W.  J.  R. 
Crichton,  Yiflconnt 

Mr.  Nevill 


Cross,  rt.  hon.  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 

Cuninghame,  Sir  W. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Deakin,  J.  H. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Denison,  W.  B. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  hon.  Capt.  E. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dyott,  Colonel  R. 
Eaton,  H,  W. 
Edmonstone,    Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
EUiot,  G.  W. 
Elphinstone,Sir  J.D.  H. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Eslington,  Lord 
Estcourt,  G.  B. 
Fellowes,  K 
Fielden,  J. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Flover,  J. 

Folkestone,  Viscount 
Forester,  C.  T.  W. 
Forsyth,  W. 
Eraser,  Sir  W.  A. 
Freshfield,  C.  K. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Ghuxlner,  R.  RichArd- 

son- 
Gamier,  J.  C. 
Gibson,  E. 
GUnin,  Sir  R.  T. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goldney,  G. 
G^)och,  Sir  D. 
(Jordon,  rt.  hon.  E.  S. 
GK)rdon,  W. 
Gorst,  J.  E. 
Grantham,  W. 
Greene,  E.t 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Guinness,  Sir  A. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Halsev,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  hon.  R.  B. 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardy,  rt  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J.  S. 
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Palk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Lt-Col.  W. 
Pateshall,  E. 
Peek,  Sir  H.  W. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
Peploe,  Major 
Percy,  Earl 
Phipp8,P. 
Pim,  Captain  B. 
Plunket,  hon.  D.  R. 
Plunkett,  hon.  R. 
Polhill-Tumer,  Capt. 
Powell,  W. 
Praed,  C.  T. 
Praed,  H.  B. 
Price,  Captain 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Raikes,  H.  C. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Ridley,  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  C.  T. 
Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Ryder,  G.  R. 
SackviUe,  S.  G.  8. 
Salt,  T. 

Sanderson,  T.  K. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sclater-Booth,rt  hn.G. 
Scott,  Lord  H. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Scourfield,  Sir  J.  H. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    Sir 

H.  J. 
Shutc,  General 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  H.  R.  C. 
Spinks,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stanhope,  hon.  £. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Storer,  G. 
Sykes,  0. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Tennant,  R. 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thwaites,D. 
Thvnne,  Lord  H.  F. 
ToUemache,  hon.  W.F. 
Torr,  J. 
Tremayne,  J. 
Tumor,  E. 
Twells,  P. 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  hon.  F. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon,  S. 
Waterhouse,  S. 
Watney,  J. 


Harvey,  Sir  R.  B. 
Hay,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heath,  R. 
Hermon,  E. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Heygate,  W.  U. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  A.  S. 

Hinchingbrook,  Visct. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  M. 
Holford,  J.  P.  G. 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Home,  Captain 
Hood,  hon.  Captain  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hubbard,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Hunt,  rt  hon.  G.  W. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  G.  S. 
Jervis,  Colonel 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
JoUiflPe,  hon.  S. 
Jones,  J. 

Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Knowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Lee,  Major  V. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Lep^h,  W.  J. 
Leigh,  Lt-Col.  E. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  Sir  J. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lindsay,  Lord 
Lloyd,  S. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  H.  C. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J. 
Mac  Iver,  D. 
Maiendie,  L.  A. 
Makins,  Colonel 
Malcolm,  J.  W. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marten,  A.  G. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Merewether,  C.  G. 
Mills,  A. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monckton,  F. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Naghten,  Lt.-Col. 
Neville-GrenvUle,  R. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  rt,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Colonel 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
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Wellesley,  Captain 
Wells,  K 
Wethered,  T.  0. 
Whoelhouse,  W.  8.  J. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 


Wrouffhton,  P. 
Wyndnam,  hon.  P. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yorke,  hon.  E. 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TBLLBB8. 

Bvke,  Sir  W.  H. 
Winn^R. 


NOES. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Amory,  Sir  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  B. 
Antrobufl,  Sir  E. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
Backhouse,  E. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Bass,  A. 

Baxter,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Major  F. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  I.  L, 
Biddulph,  M. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  T. 

Blennerhassett,  B.  P. 
Bolckow,  H.  W.  F. 
Brady,  J. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  T. 
Briggs,  W.  E. 
Bright,  J. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Bristowe,  S.  B. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brooks,  M. 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  E. 
Burt,T. 
Butt,  I. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  -  Bannennan, 

H. 
Carington.  hn.  CoL  W. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chaine,  J. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
CHve,  G. 

CoKan,rt.hn.W.H.F. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  E. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cotes,  C.  C. 


Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Crawford,  J.  S. 
Cross,  J.  K. 
Crossley,  J. 
Bavies,  D. 
Davies,  B. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dixon,  G. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  B.  W. 
Dunbar,  J. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
Earp,  T. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  hon.  Adm.  F. 
EUico,  E. 
Ennis,  N. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Ewing,  A.  0. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fay,  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E. 
Fitzwilliam,    hon.    C. 

W.  W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
GU)ldsmid,  J. 
Gordon,  Sir  A.  H. 
G^>schen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Hankey,  T. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Marq;  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Haytcr,  A.  D. 
Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
HiU,  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  E.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Holms,  W. 
Hopi^ood,  C.  H. 
Howard,  hn.  C.  W.  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 


Ingram,  W.  J. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kenealy,  Dr. 
Kennard,  Colonel 
Kensington,  Lord 
Einnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Enatchbull  -  Hugessen, 

rt.  hon.  E. 
Laing,  S. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Laverton,  A. 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lewis,  C.  E. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Locke,  J. 

Lome,  Marquess  of 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Macduff,  Viscount 
Macgregor,  D. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
M»Arthur,  A. 
M'Arthur,  W. 
M*Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M*Lagan,  P. 
McLaren,  D. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  C. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Maxwell,  Sir  W.  S. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
MUbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Montagu,  rt.hn.LordB. 
Morley,  8. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Mure,  Colonel 
Murphy,  N.  D. 
Nevill,  C.  W. 
Noel,  E. 
Nolan,  Captain 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Byme,  W.  B. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  W. 
O'aery,  K. 
O'Donoghue,  The 
O'Gorman,  P. 
O'Keeffe,  J. 
0*  Shaughnessy ,  B. 
O'Sullivan,  W.  H. 
Pamell,  C.  8. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  B. 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Committee  differrtd  till  Monday  next. 


Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  F. 
Perkins,  Sir  F. 
PhiUps,  B.  N. 
Playfair,  rt  hon.  L. 
Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Balli,  P. 
Bamsay,  J. 
Bashleigh,  Sir  C. 
Bathbone,  W. 
Bedmond,  W.  A. 
Beed,E.  J. 
Bichard,  H. 
Bipley,  H.  W. 
Bobertson,  H. 
BothschUd,  Sir  N.  M.  de 
Bussell,  Lord  A. 
Bylands,  P. 
St.  Aubjm,  Sir  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Seely,  C. 
Shaw,  W. 
8heil,E. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sherriff,  A.  C. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Smith,  E. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  0. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
SulUvan,  A.  M. 
Swanston,  A. 
Talbot,  C.  B.  M. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Taylor,  D. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Temple,  rt.   hon.   W. 

CowneT— 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  B.  D. 

Hanbury- 
ViUiers,  rt  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H. 
Watkin,  Sir  E.  W. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 
WhaUey,  G.  H. 
Whitbiiad,S. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Yeaman,  J. 
Young,  A.  W. 

TXLLBB8. 

Martin,  P.  W. 
Morgan,  G.  0. 
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EXCHEQUER  BONDS    (£4,080,000)   BILL. 
[bill  89.]      COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Treasury  may  raise 
£4,080,000  by  Exchequer  bonds)  agreed 
to. 

Clause  2  (Interest  on  bond  and  repay- 
ment of  principal). 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  he  wished  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  asking  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  correspondence  between  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  and  Lord  Granville  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  pre- 
sumed it  had  been  done  by  inadvertence ; 
but,  in  any  case,  it  was  a  most  objec- 
tionable and  ill-advised  proceeding.  The 
letters  of  Sir  Daniel  Lanee  were  of  a 
private  and  confidential  character,  and 
were  written  to  subserve  English  inte- 
rests ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  publi- 
cation, that  gentleman  had  been  deprived 
of  his  position  as  the  British  representa- 
tive of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The 
motives  which  actuated  Sir  Daniel  Lange 
were  distinctly  expressed  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, where,  in  speaking  of  his  co-opera- 
tion with  M.  de  Lesseps,  he  said — 

"  We  have  worked  together  to  unite  the  two 
Beas ;  he  for  the  glory  of  France,  and  I  for  the 
interest  of  England." 

In  1871,  when  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
were  in  great  difficulties  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient capital.  Sir  Daniel  Lange  urged 
upon  M.  de  Lesseps  that  he  should  look 
to  Ghreat  Britain  for  the  means  of  raising 
additional  capital,  and  with  that  view, 
he  prepared  to  concede  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  Canal  to  English  capi- 
talists, retaining,  at  the  same  time,  his 
position  as  President  of  the  Canal  in 
France.  Sir  Daniel  Lange,  in  his  pri- 
vate letter  to  Lord  Granville  detaiHng 
this  interview,  stated  that — 

J*  M.  de  Lesseps  recoiled  with  aversion  from 
this  proposition,  and  declared  that  he  never 
would  be  a  party  to  the  transfer  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Canal  to  other  than  French  hands, 
and  trusts  to  the  introduction  of  a  few  EngliRh 
directors  on  the  French  Board,  who  would  share 
the  responsibility  and  strengthen  and  uphold  its 
present  management  in  France,  which  would  de- 
feat the  object  [of  English  influence]  sought  to 
be  obtained;  at  the  same  time  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  influence,  without  its  actual  pos- 
session.*' 


Now  he  (Mr.  Eylands)  wished  to  call 
particular  attention  to  this  passage,  be- 
cause it  proved  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  offer  made 
by  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  place  three  English 
directors  upon  the  Board,  was  dictated 
by  any  desire  to  promote  English  influ- 
ence, but  on  the  contrary,  as  he  himself 
said  in  1871,  it  was  **  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  influence,  without  its  actual  pos- 
session." And  it  was  an  account  of  the 
communication  to  Lord  Granville  of  this 
important  conversation  between  himself 
and  M.  de  Lesseps,  that  Sir  Daniel  Lange 
had  been  summanly  dismissed  from  his 
post :  he  had  been  sacrificed  simply  in 
consequence  of  his  devotion  to  British 
interests,  and  of  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  publishing  his  confi- 
dential letters.  But  if  that  were  so,  what 
course  did  the  Government  intend  taking 
in  the  matter  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  claimed  that 
the  purchase  of  these  shares  would  give 
England  great  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canal ;  but  would  it  enable 
the  Government  to  insist  upon  the  re- 
instalment  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange  in  his 
office  ?  That  was  a  fair  test  of  tiie  influ- 
ence which  the  transaction  carried  with 
it ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  was  a  remarkable* 
fact,  that  immediately  after  our  having 
paid  these  £4,000,000,  a  gentleman,  de- 
voted to  English  interests,  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  his  office  by  the  President 
of  the  Canal  Company,  simply  because 
he  had  sought  to  promote  those  interests. 
Before  sitting  down,  there  was  another 
point  to  which  he  (Mr.  Rylands)  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. In  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  De- 
cember 6th,  he  instructed  Major  General 
Stanton  to  remind  the  Khedive,  in  cour- 
teous terms,  that  the  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  purchase  money  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  as  provided  in  the  contract  signed 
on  the  25tii  November,  formed  a  **  pri- 
mary charge  "  on  the  revenues  of  Egypt; 
and  in  his  reply.  General  Stanton  said  that 
he  had  reminded  His  Highness  that  the 
5  per  cent  guaranteed  interest  was  a  pri- 
mary charge  upon  the  revenues  of  Egypt ; 
but,  on  referring  to  the  contract  of  the 
25th  November,  the  5  percent  was  made 
simply  an  ordinary  charge  on  the  reve- 
nues of  Egypt ;  and  he  (Mr.  Rylands) 
wished  to  Jbiow  on  what  grounds  Lord 
Derby  had  assumed  that  it  was  a  pri- 
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mary  charge  upon    the  Egyptian    re- 
venues ?  

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER repeated  the  explanation  which 
he  stated  he  had  already  given  with  re- 
ference to  the  sum  of  £200,000  forming 
a  primary  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
Egypt.  With  regard  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  Sir  Daniel  Lange,  it  was  not  a 
matter  upon  which  he  had  any  official 
knowledge. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  no  communication 
from  Sir  Daniel  Lange,  and  he  therefore 
did  not  know  what  he  complained  of,  as 
no  Member  of  the  Government  was  in 
possession  of  any  statement  &om  him. 
With  regard  to  the  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Granville,  it  was  pub- 
lished by  no  inadvertence,  but  according 
to  the  recognized  rules  which  regulated 
the  publication  of  despatches. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the 
question  as  it  affected  Sir  Daniel  Lange 
could  not  be  adequately  discussed  upon 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  postpone  what 
he  had  to  say  in  the  matter.  The  dis- 
missal of  that  gentleman  was  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  he 
should  have  something  to  say  about  it  on 
a  future  day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  the  letters  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  had  been  published  in  due  course ; 
but  as  he  had  been  in  communication 
for  some  15  years  with  that  gentleman 
on  matters  connected  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  he  could  state  that  these  letters 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  were 
marked  **  private  and  confidential."  Yet 
it  now  appeared  from  the  statement  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was  the  regu- 
lar course  to  publish  such  letters  with- 
out even  first  communicating  with  the 
writer. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  that  they  were 
not  sent  to  the  present  Government,  but 
were  addressed  to  Lord  Granville. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Yes,  but  they 
were  addressed  to  him  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Lord  Falmerston  used  to  say  that 
you  took  over  a  Government  as  you  did 
a  racehorse,  "  with  all  its  engagements." 
He  could  not  but  think  that  these  letters 
must  have  been  published  by  inadver- 
tence. [Mr.  DiSBAELi :  I  beg  your  par- 
don. It  was  no  inadvertence.]  If  so, 
it  could  not  be  too  widely  trumpeted 
forth  that  when  a  person  imconnected 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  not  under 


its  superintendence  or  control,  wrote  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary  he  must  expect  to 
see  his  letters  printed  and  laid  oefore 
Parliament  without  communication  with 
him  and  although  his  letters  might  be 
marked  "  private  and  confidential."  This 
must  be  matter  for  further  consideration, 
because  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  bore  upon  the  question  of  the 
great  interest  and  influence  we  were  said 
to  have  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Canal.  He  did  not  approve  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  was  proposed  to  be 
raised  under  the  BUI,  because  it  involved 
the  principle  of  a  Sinking  Fund  without 
previous  appropriation,  which  had  been 
so  often  tried  and  failed.  That  point, 
however,  was  raised  last  year,  and  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  carried 
his  measure,  there  was  no  great  public 
object  to  be  served  by  discussing  the 
same  question  substantially  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
state  in  the  Act  that  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing was  not  to  be  exercised  in  the 
open  market  ?  He  presumed  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  this  should  be  a  domestic 
transaction  between  the  National  Debt 
Office  and  the  Exchequer,  and  it  might 
be  an  advantage  to  embody  that  in  the 
Bill.  He  understood  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  state  that  he  was  about 
to  keep  this  matter  out  of  the  annual  ac- 
counts, but  he  saw  nothing  in  the  Bill  to 
that  effect,  and  he  trusted  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  altered  his  mind.  It 
was  essential  that  the  entire  expenditure 
of  the  country  should  be  brought  within 
the  purview  of  Parliament,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  £200,000  would  distinctly  ap- 
pear in  the  annual  account. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  when  he  spoke  of 
keeping  outside  the  finances  of  the  year 
he  used  a  misleading  phrase,  and  did 
not  propose  to  raise  £4,000,000  by  a 
charge  upon  taxation  within  the  year, 
or  to  create  stock,  but  he  considered  the 
payments  would  be  such  as  virtually 
to  provide  the  sums  required.  In  point 
of  fact,  as  the  Bill  was  drawn,  the 
matter  would  come  regularly  on  the 
accounts  of  the  year ;  and  when  he  pro- 
duced the  other  Bill  of  which  he  spoke 
it  would  be  seen  that  it  prescribed  a 
form  for  a  Return  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament which  would  show  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  and  the  amount  paid  off 
from  year  to  year.    It  might  happen 
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that  in  some  years  the  £200»000  would 
not  be  forthcoming,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  year,  and  the  £200,000  to  be  re- 
ceived from  Egypt  would  be  carried  to 
miscellaneous  revenue.  It  was  cer- 
tainly intended  that  these  should  be 
domestic  transactions.  At  present  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  were  in 
fimds,  as  money  they  had  advanced  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
being  returned  and  was  seeking  in- 
vestment, and  it  would  be  convenient  to 
make  use  of  this  money.  Although 
strictly  bonds  would  not  be  obtainable 
to  be  negotiated,  and  it  was  intended 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  should 
hold  them,  it  would  not  be  convenient  so 
to  tie  them  up  as  to  render  their  negotia- 
tion absolutely  impossible.  The  pro- 
posal was  that  sums  making  up  the 
£4,000,000  should  be  received  from 
the  Commissioners  at  such  times  as  it 
would  be  convenient  to  them  to  pay 
them,  and  the  payment  would  be  made 
on  three  instalments,  two  of  £1,500,000, 
and  the  last  of  £1,000,000. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Duration  of  bonds  and  ap- 
plication of  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  25,  to  bonds) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Payment  of  money  raised  to 
Consolidated  Fund). 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gosohen, 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE  said,  it  was  calculated  the  bonds 
would  be  redeemed  in  about  35  years, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  redeemed  every  year. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  said,  that  a  state- 
ment  ought  to  be  prpduced  showing  the 
intended  operation  of  the  scheme. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  would  promise  that  the 
scheme  should  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

DEPRECIATION    OF  SILVER. 

Select  CoiAmittee  appointed,  ''to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  price  of  silver,  and  the  effects  of  such  depre- 
ciation upon  the  exchange  between  India  and 
England.  — (Lord  Oeorye  Hamilton.) 

And,  on  March  9,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:  —  Mr.  Baxtbb,  Mr.  Christopher 
Beckett  Denison,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Eirkjcan 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton,   Mr.    Masset,    Mr.    Mulholland,    Mr. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Uxohequer 


Fawgbtt,  Mr.  Oatb,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hbrmok* 
and  Sir  Charles  Mills: — Power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to  be  the 
quorum. 

PETITION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  HENWOOD. 

RESOLUTION. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood, 
presented  upon  the  16th  day  of  February  last,* 
be  printed  and  distributed  with  the  Votes." — 
{Colonel  Bereaford.) 

[*  Henwood,  Charles,  —  Petition  of 
Charles  Henwood,  for  inquiry  into  his 
case  to  lie  upon  the  Table.] 

Me.  hunt  opposed  the  Motion. 
The  Committee  on  JPetitions  had  refused 
to  print  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  usual  Order  for 
the  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table  should 
not  be  discharged.  He  would  move  to 
that  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  a 
gross  libel  on  an  hon.  Member  of  that 
House,  and  an  official  who  occupied  a 
high  position  in  the  Admiralty.  Beyond 
that,  the  Petitioner  had  raised  a  suit  in 
the  Courts,  which  he  had  withdrawn 
from,  and  now  sought  to  make  the 
House  give  currency  to  those  libels. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  '*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*<  the  Order  that  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henwood  do  lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and 
discharged," — {Mr,  Hunt,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  thought  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Southwark 
(Colonel  Beresford)  ought  to  apologize 
to  the  House  and  to  the  hon.  Member 
referred  to  (Mr.  E.  J.  Reed)  for  having 
presented  a  Petition,  which  the  First 
Lord  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  cha- 
racterize as  **  libellous." 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  the  allegations 
against  himself  and  Sir  Spencer  Bobin- 
son  were  of  such  an  unfounded  character 
that  if  he  had  thought  them  worth 
notice,  he  would  not  have  waited  for  the 
matter  being  brought  before  the  House 
in  that  shape. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochester.    He  asked  for  simple 
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justioe,  and  if  tlie  House  declined  to 
accept  his  Motion,  other  means  would 
be  taken  to  secure  publicity. 

Captain  PIM  hoped  the  House  would 
aeree  to  the  reception  of  the  Petition. 
He  would  read  the  Petition,  when — 

Mb.  ANDEE80N  rose  to  Order.  He 
understood  that  it  was  the  usual  course 
to  make  a  Motion  that  a  Petition  should 
be  read.  That  had  not  been  done,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  tiie  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  would  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  Petition 
had  been  referred  in  the  ordinary  way 
to  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  and  that 
Committee  had  not  thought  fit  to  order 
it  to  be  printed.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  was  not  out  of  Order. 

Captain  PIM  was  proceeding  to  read 
the  Petition,  when 

Notice  taken,  that  Strangers  were 
present : — 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Speaker  read  the 
Besolution  on  the  subject  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  last  Session,  and 
stated  that  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  House  he  should  abide  by  that  Re- 
solution. He  accordingly,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  put  the  Question,  ''That 
Strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  6;   Noes 


16. 


Forty  Members  not  being  present — 

House  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

berore  Two  o*  clock,  till 

Monday  next. 


v^^*^^^^^»^^^^^«^>^^^ 


HOUSE    OF     LORDS, 

Mondaf/,  6th  March,  1876. 

MINTTTE8.]— Public  BiLL^^Fint  Beading— 
Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,0S0,000)  ;  Consoli- 
dated Fund  (£4,080,000). 


FEftMAN  ON  REFORMS— THE  SUBLIME 
PORTE— THE  ANDRASSY  NOTE. 

ADDBESS  FOR  PAPERS. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  rose  to  move  an 
Address  for  copies  of  the  Finnan  on 
Beforms  which  had  lately  come  from  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  of  the  Austrian  Note 


by  which  it  had  been  followed.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  a  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  on  the  opening 
ot  Parliament  gave  more  importance  to 
the  disturbances  in  the  Herzegovina 
than  language  coming  from  any  other 
quarter  could  impart  to  them.  Having 
recently  had  a  personal  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  persons  at 
Constantinople  qualified  to  judge,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  that 
the  Austrian  Note  was  not  adapted  so 
much  to  promote  tranquillity  as  to  en- 
courage the  insurgents.  That,  he  thought, 
was  erroneous ;  but  however  that  might 
be,  he  knew  from  personal  knowledge 
that  much  uneasiness  existed  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  If  the  ideas  he 
had  found  to  prevail  at  Bucharest  were 
correct,  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing to  calm  the  existing  insurrection ; 
but  he  thought  the  circumstances  were 
calculated  to  call  for  the  utmost  vigilance. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  during  the  autumn; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  desirable  that 
their  Lordships  should  have  before  them 
the  Papers  for  which  he  moved  in  order 
that  they  might  see  how  far  the  Firman 
on  Beforms  fell  short  or  exceeded  what 
was  promised  by  the  Sultan.  The  origin 
of  the  insurrection  was  clear  to  all  who 
had  studied  the  Eastern  Question.  In 
October,  1874,  the  three  g^eat  military 
Powers,  whose  union,  however  lawful  or 
excusable,  was  always  disastrous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte,  assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  that 
sovereignty  in  respect  of  its  European 
Provinces.  It  was  so  regarded  by  the 
Porte;  it  was  so  regarded  oy  our  Foreign 
Office.  Evidently  it  was  one  which 
would  inevitably  excite  the  races  whose 
allegiance  was  always  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed, and  it  was  quite  evident  at  the 
time  the  debate  took  place  last  Session, 
that  an  insurrection  was  pending.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  could  in- 
fluence the  foreign  "policy  of  Kussia,  nor 
were  we  in  a  position  either  to  influence 
the  foreign  policy  of  Austria.  One 
course,  however,  remained  tons — namely, 
to  bring  the  influence  of  Berlin,  if  we 
could,  to  bear  upon  those  Powers ;  and 
if  that  influence  were  exercised  in  the 
manner  he  suggested,  it  would  check  the 
influences  by  which  the  insurrection  in 
the  Provinces  was  supported.  He  was 
not  surprised  that  there  should  be  mani* 
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fested  out-of-doors  some  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents;  but  he  could  not  see 
that  that  sympathy  could  be  justified 
on  the  ground  by  the  sympathy  felt 
towards  the  Greeks  or  the  Poles,  or  with 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  He 
thought  there  was  no  great  object  to  be 
gained  by  Europe  or  by  the  world  at 
large,  by  the  establishment  of  a  King- 
dom of  the  Herzegovina  or  a  Kingdom 
of  Bosnia.  Then  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  Turkish  bondholders,  certainly  they 
were  not  advanced  by  the  continuance  of 
the  insurrection.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  insurrection  cost  the 
Porte  £50,000  a-day.  If  the  insurrection 
did  not  exist  that  sum  would  be  available 
for  the  bondholders,  and  so  far  the  in- 
surgents were  the  greatest  enemies  whom 
the  bondholders  had.  It  was  also  urged 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  insur- 
rection that  **the  sick  man"  had  reached 
that  point  of  sickness  that  his  general 
collapse  was  certain  to  occur  at  no  dis- 
tant day;  but  we  could  not  point  to  a 
single  instance  in  history  in  which  a 
kingdom,  no  matter  how  enfeebled,  had 
collapsed  until  ei^temal  force  had  been 
brought  to  bear  against  it.  Then  there 
was  now  an  opinion  that  the  occupation 
of  the  Bosphorus  by  Eussia  would  be 
harmless ;  but  no  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  could  be  of  that 
opinion.  The  elements  on  which  the  in- 
surrection hung  were  so  complex  that  we 
could  not  disregard  it ;  the  financial  em- 
barrassments were  a  source  of  tempta- 
tion to  those  who  would  destroy  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time 
those  diflRculties  rendered  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  of  the  Porte  less  able  to  apply  its 
attention  to  resisting  attempts  on  its 
integrity. 

Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for,  Copies  of  the  finnan  on 
reforms  which  has  lately  come  from  the 
Sublime  Forte,  and  of  the  Austrian  note  by 
which  it  has  been  followed. — {The  Lord  Camp- 
bell.) 

• 

The  Eael  of  MOELEY  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  ask  any  questions  which  it 
might  be  inconvenient  for  the  noble 
Earl  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  answer  at 
the  present  moment ;  but  he  thought  he 
might,  without  seeking  to  place  the  noble 
Earl  in  any  diflBiculty,  ask  him  for  some 
further  explanation  as  to  the  policy  re- 
cently adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vern- 
ment  in  reference  to  Count  Andrassy's 

Zord  Campbell 


Note.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  explicit 
statement  as  to  the  obligations  we  had 
assumed.  As  he  understood  that  policy, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  gave  a  gene- 
ral approval  to  the  Note,  assented  to  its 
truth,  and  supported  the  suggestions 
made  in  it ;  but  did  not  bind  themselves 
to  carry  out  any  particular  line  of  policy 
now  or  in  future,  and  did  not  preclude 
themselves  from  taking  any  steps  which 
the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  this 
country  might  require.  The  question 
was  not  one  in  respect  of  wluch  the 
country  would  be  of  opinion  that  a  policy 
of  non-interference  would  be  best;  be- 
cause it  could  scarcely  be  held  that  obli- 
gations which  we  had  undertaken  with 
regard  to  the  Christian  populations  could 
now  be  evaded,  or  that  they  were  not  as 
binding  at  the  present  time  as  they  were 
20  years  ago.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time,  when  we  undertook 
the  Crimean  War,  it  was  understood  that 
there  must  be  an  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  those  populations  if  our 
responsibilities  were  to  be  satisfied ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Cobden  stated  in  the  other  House, 
those  were  obligations  not  to  be  evaded. 
Yet  these  promises  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  had  been  notoriously  unperformed. 
The  Note  of  Count  Andrassy  was,  in  fact, 
an  indictment  against  the  Porte  for  not 
having  fulfilled  its  obligations.  In  his 
Note  Count  Andrassy  referred  to  the 
Hatti-Humayoun  of  1856  and  to  the 
Irade  of  October  last,  and  recapitulated 
the  articles  in  those  documents  to  show 
that  they  had  been  palpably  evaded. 
The  Hatti-Hamayoun  purported  to  deal 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  tithe 
question,  but  that  question  was  open, 
and  was  a  principal  cause  of  irritation  up 
to  the  present  moment.  The  question 
whether  the  promises  contained  in  the 
reply  of  the  Porte  to  Count  Andrassy's 
Note  were  to  be  trusted  might  not  be 
very  material  for  third  parties  to  con- 
sider; but  it  was  one  in  which  the 
populations  now  in  insurrection  were 
deeply  concerned,  because  they  were 
called  upon  to  put  down  their  arms  on 
the  faith  of  those  promises.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Earl  (tlie  Earl  of  Derby), 
whether  he  had  any  objection  to  produce 
the  answer  made  by  the  British  Q-ovem- 
ment  to  the  communication  accompany- 
ing that  Note,  the  communication  made 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Porte 
in  support  of  the  Note,  and  the  answer 
of  the  Porte  to  that  commimication  ? 
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The  Eabl  of  DERBY:  I  do  not 
think  tliat  my  noble  Friend  who  began 
this  conversation  (Lord  Campbell)  or 
your  Lordships  will  expect  me  to  follow 
him  through  those  very  interesting,  but, 
if  I  may  say  so  wil^out  discourtesy, 
tather  discursive,  remarks  which  he  has 
addressed  to  your  Lordships  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  position  and  pos- 
sible future  prospects  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.    My  noble  Friend  has  given 

geat  care  and  attention  to  this  subject, 
e  has  studied  it  at  Constantinople  and 
in  other  European  capitals ;  and  he  has 
very  naturally  and  properly  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  give  us  the 
advantage  of  tne  information  which  he 
has  obtained  and  the  impressions  which 
have  been  made  upon  bis  mind.  But, 
my  Lords,  although  it  is  proper  and 
right  for  my  noble  Friend  to  speculate 
on  the  acts  of  foreign  States  in  regard 
to  those  questions  now  pending,  I  can- 
not, without  impropriety  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  public  service,  display  the 
same  unreserve.  I  quite  agree  with 
some  of  the  propositions  which  my  noble 
Friend  laid  down.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  those  who  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  money 
should  show  themselves  angry,  and 
should  seek  to  revenge  themselves  by 
favouring  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 
But  that  certainly  is  not  a  course  likely 
to  improve  their  interests.  It  would  be 
very  Hke  what  is  vulgarly  described  as 
cutting  off  your  nose  to  be  revenged  on 
your  face.  I  also  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  that,  badly  administered  as  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  and  still  is,  it  has 
nevertheless  very  great  resources  remain- 
ing. I  think  it  would  in  the  event  of  a 
life  and  death  struggle  put  forth  a  de- 
gree of  strength,  unaer  the  influence  of 
religious  fanaticism  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment, greater  than  most  people  give  it 
credit  for.  But  I  do  not  thin£  it  neces- 
sary to  use  any  argument  to  convince 
your  Lordships  that  it  is  not  our  inte- 
rest or  the  interest  of  the  world  in  gene- 
ral that  aU  Eastern  Europe  and  those 
Provinces  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mahomedans  and  Christians 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  disturbance 
and  anarchy  which  would  probably  end 
in  a  widespread  war  of  religion  and  of 
race,  and  in  which  all  these  acts  of 
cruelty  would  be  perpetrated  which 
fear  and  fanaticism  tend  to  produce. 
It  is  clearly   not    desirable   that   this 

VOL.  OOXXVll.    [thibd  sbbibs.] 


question  should  be  settled  in  that  man- 
ner. Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
many  people  will  differ  from,  what  was 
said  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last 
(tiie  Earl  of  Morley)  to  the  effect  that 
the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, and  considering  our  past  connec- 
tion with  this  question,  a  policy  of  abso- 
lute non-interference  was  impossible. 
The  noble  Earl  wishes  to  know  what 
our  obligations  are  under  the  recent 
correspondence  with  respect  to  Count 
Andrassy's  Note.  The  noble  Earl  said 
that  we  have  given  a  general  support 
to  the  Andrassy  Note.  That  we  did  so, 
and,  with  some  reservations,  urged  the 
acceptance  of  that  Note  on  the  Porte, 
is  quite  true;  but  I  think  that  the 
noble  Earl  carried  his  argument  a  little 
further  than  he  ousht,  when  he  said 
that  because  we  had  done  that  we  had 
made  ourselves  responsible  for  every 
statement  in  that  Note.  That  is  not 
the  case.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  that  Note.  We  only  saw 
it  after  it  was  framed,  and  when  the 
question  was  practically  this — What 
course  ought  we  to  take  in  regard  to 
it  ?  Whatever  course  we  might  take  it 
was  certain  that  the  Note  would  be 
sent  to  the  Porte  and  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  three  great  Powers.  The 
question  was,  should  the  Porte  be  ad- 
vised to  accept  or  to  reject  it?  As  between 
the  two  alternatives  we  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  was  the  interest  and 
duty  of  the  Porte  to  accept  it.  That 
advice  we  accordingly  gave ;  but  beyond 
that  we  have  given  no  pledge;  and 
apart  from  Treaty  obligations  of  old 
standing,  which  are  not  affected  by  any- 
thing recently  said  or  done,  we  are  as 
absolutely  free  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  our  duty  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  require  as  we  were  before  we 

fave  that  advice.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
larl  of  Morley)  has  reminded  us  of  the 
obligations  wnich  we,  in  common  with 
former  Governments,  are  considered  to 
owe  to  the  Christian  populations  of  the 
Turkish  Provinces.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  20  years  ago  we  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  we  acquired  the  right  in  the 
case  of  extreme  misgovemment  to  re- 
monstrate on  behalf  of  oppressed  popu- 
lations. I  think  it  does  not  require 
much  argument  to  prove  that.  All  pro- 
tection involves  a  certain  right  of  control. 
But,  my  Lords,  there  is  extreme  delicacy 
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and  difficulty  in  endeayouring  to  lay 
down  the  precise  line  of  demarcation 
between  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  and  reasonable  interference  and 
what  may,  however,  well  merit  here  the 
appearance  of  an  attempt  to  over-ride  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  which  it  was 
the  very  object  of  the  war  to  maintain. 
I  have  always  held  that  it  is  our  right 
and  duty  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
the  various  i>opulations  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  not  as  setting  class  against  class, 
race  against  race.  Christian  against  Ma- 
homedan,  but  looking  to  the  interest  of 
all  and  to  those  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice generally.  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships have  no  wish  that  I  should  go 
more  into  detail  in  the  absence  of  l£e 
Papers  which  have  been  asked  for,  and 
which  are  in  preparation.  I  hope  that 
before  long  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
lay  them  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
The  present  state  of  the  case  is  this : — 
The  Porte,  as  we  all  know,  has  accepted 
the  Note  of  Coimt  Andrassy  with  some 
reservations ;  but  which  reservations 
refer  to  questions  of  detail,  and  seem 
to  be  not  unreasonable.  Neither  Bussia 
nor  Austria — nor  any  other  Power — 
has  attempted  to  interfere  between  the 
Porte  and  its  subjects  in  the  insurgent 
Provinces,  but  they  have  recommended 
certain  reforms  which,  if  adopted,  will 
tend  to  prevent  any  further  increase  of 
the  insurrection,  and  have  given  a 
pledge  that  they  wiQ  use  such  moral 
mfiuence  as  they  may  possess  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  peace,  both  with 
the  insurgents  and  tne  inhabitants  of 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  the  Princi- 
palities. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  predict 
to  what  extent  it  will  be  successful  influ- 
ence ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
they  are  acting  with  sincerity  and  in 
good  faith,  and  that  they  are  anxiously 
desirous  of  preventing  the  further  spread 
of  the  insurrection.  I  have  been  asked 
why  the  Governments  have  not  inter- 
fered sooner  and  more  effectually ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  where  two  countries 
have  a  long  line  of  frontier  running  for 
the  most  part  through  a  mountainous 
and  difficult  country,  and  where  on  the 
Austrian  side  there  is  a  population  which 
has  strong  sympathies  with  the  insur- 
gents on  the  other  side,  it  is  not  easy 
even  with  the  best  will  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  enforce  an  entire  neu- 
trality. If  I  wanted  an  illustration  of  that 
I  should  not  have  to  go  very  far.  I  should 

The  Earl  of  Lerhy 


only  have  to  remind  your  Lordships  of 
what  took  place  a  few  years  ago  during 
that  civil  war  in  Spain  which  is  now 
happily  ended.  On  the  side  of  the 
French  authorities  there  was  every  de- 
sire to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  Liter- 
national  Law  imposed  upon  them,  but 
they  were  entirely  unable  to  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  help  being  given  by  Carlist 
sympathizers  on  the  !EVench  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  combatants  on  the  other 
side  of  the  French  frontiers.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Campbell)  with  respect  to  the 
Papers  which  he  has  asked  for.  But 
with  regard  to  those  asked  for  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Morley),  not 
being  aware  that  he  intended  to  apply 
for  them,  I  must,  before  giving  any 
pledge  ofP-hand,  look  into  them  again  ; 
though  at  present  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  will  be  anything  to  prevent  our 
laying  them  on  l^e  Table.  I  shall  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  state  the  course 
which  the  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  take ;  but  at  present  I  do  not  see  that 
there  will  be  any  advantage  to  the  coim- 
try  in  making  further  observations  on 
the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  past  Sizo'olock, 

tiU  To-morrow,  a  quarter 
before  Five  adock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  6fh  March,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  — Select  Committeb  —  Refereea 
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mates— R.P. 

Public   Bills — Second  Beading — Telegraphfi 

Soney)      [90]  ;      Drugging    of     Animala 

Committee — Offences  against  the  Person*  [1] — 

R.P. 

Committee — Report — Council  of  India  (Profes- 
sional Appointments)  *  [69]. 

Third  J^^iuftfi^— Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000) 
[89];  Consolidated  Fund  (£4,080,000),  and 
patted. 
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POST   OFFICE— TELEGRAPH 
MESSAGES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MTTOHELL  HENEY  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  the 
public  will  be  allowed  to  supply  them- 
selyes  with  telegraph  cards  m  place  of 
those  withdrawn ;  and,  whether,  if  such 
cards  bear  a  proper  stamp,  they  will  be 
collected  from  the  pillar  post  boxes  and 
be  sent  out  as  telegraph  messages  ? 

LoED  JOHN  A&NNEES,  in  reply, 
said,  that  for  the  reason  which  he  as- 
signed the  other  day,  the  telegraph  cards 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  telegraph 
message  forms,  with  which  the  public 
were  supplied,  could  be  deposited  in 
the  pillar  post  boxes,  whence  they  would 
be  collected  and  despatched.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  the  latter  were  much  less 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  letters,  than 
were  the  old  telegraph  cards  to  be  mis- 
taken for  halfpenny  cards. 

NAVY-COAL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HUSSET-VIVIAN  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
paragraph  in  **  The  Times ''  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  m  which  it  is  stated  that  expe- 
riments have  been  recently  made  by 
the  Officers  of  the  Steam  Keserve  at 
Portsmouth  with  certain  coals  firom  the 
Monmouthshire  collieries,  and  that  they 
have  been  classified  in  a  certain  order  of 
merit ;  whether  the  results  therein  set 
forth  are  correct ;  whether  it  is  intended 
to  carry  through  a  series  of  analogous 
experiments  upon  the  leading  coals  of 
the  South  Wales  coal  field ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  notice  of  such  intention  has 
been  or  is  to  be  given  to  the  owners  of 
steam  coal  collieries  in  South  Wales  ? 

Mb.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  that 
until  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
paragraph  in  The  Times  of  the  29th  ult. 
he  had  not  seen  it.  The  Admiralty 
directed  expected  experiments  to  be 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Steam  Be- 
serve  at  Portsmouth  with  certain  coals 
from  the  Monmouthshire  collieries  for 
their  own  information,  and  with  no  in- 
tention of  its  reaching  any  newspaper, 
and  how  it  got  into  that  paper  he  did  not 
know^any  days  before  the  report  reached 
him.  He  had  no  intention  of  instituting 
inquiries  into  the  different  collieries  in 
Wales,  the  Admirfdty  being  well  aware 
of  their  quality.     Whether  the  Beport 


should  have  been  produced  by  the  Ad- 
miralty would  have  been  a  question  for 
consideration ;  but  as  the  statement  that 
had  been  published  was  correct,  it  would 
be  useless  to  withhold  it,  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  move  for  it,  it  would  be 
laid  upon  the  Table. 

MERCHANT   SHIPPING  ACTS— CASES 
OF  SCURVY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WAED  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  within  the  last  week  two  vessels 
have  arrived,  one  at  Queenstown  and 
the  other  in  London,  with  an  unusual 
number  of  bad  cases  of  scurvy  on  board ; 
and,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  thereof,  and  whether  the 
result  of  these  inquiries  will  be  laid 
before  the  House  ? 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY :  I  sup- 
pose the  two  cases  referred  to  are  the 
West  Bidge,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
Prince  Eupert,  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  both  of  these  cases  there  were 
several  pronounced  cases  of  scurvy. 
Liquiry  nas  already  been  ordered  in 
each  case,  to  be  held  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Board.  Eex>orts  will  be 
laid  on  the  Table  in  due  course,  with 
other  Papers,  as  I  lately  promised. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT— 
WRENTHAM.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  COLMAN  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Coimcil,  Whether  the 
Education  Department  delayed,  h'om 
the  6th  September  1875  to  the  21st 
January  1876,  to  intimate  the  condition 
of  their  consent,  according  to  section  23 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Wrentham  British 
School  rbeing  the  only  public  Elemen- 
tary Scnool  during  that  period  in  the 
district)  to  the  Wrentham  School  Board, 
it  having  been  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Board ;  and  what  was  the  reason 
for  the  delay ;  whether  there  is  at  pre- 
sent any  obstacle  to  the  transfer,  the 
School  Board  having,  in  a  letter  of  the 
1st  February,  agreed  to 

**  relinauish  the  proposed  term  or  condition  of 
the  transfer  relating  to  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  School,  from  the  date  at  which  the  pariah 
first  asked  for  the  School  Board," 

as  required  by  their  Lordships  on  the 
2l8t  Januaxy  1876;  and,  whether  the 
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Department,  having  intimated  for  the 
first  time  on  the  2l8t  January,  that 

"  my  Lords  have  not  yet  determined  whether 
the  teacher  of  the  National  School  is  entitled  to 
a  Certificate.  Until  this  point  is  determined  it 
will  be  obvious  that  my  Lords  cannot  decide 
whether  they  are  justified  in  consenting  to  the 
transfer," 

intend  by  their  reply  to  make  their 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  the  British 
School  to  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
National  School;  and,  if  so,  whether 
Buch  reply  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education,  dated  the  17th  July  1871  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  This  is  a  curious 
case,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  that  the 
hon.    Gentleman    should    have    called 
attention   to    it,   as  it  will  show  how 
easily,    imless   great  care   is  taken,   a 
locality  may  be  made   under  the  Act 
of  1870,   to  bear  a  double  burden  for 
its  schools.      The   question   is  worded 
in  such  a  manner  that  unless  I  state 
shortly  the  facts  of   the  case  a  most 
erroneous  impression  might  be  created 
respecting    it.      Wrentham  is  a  place 
which  had  two  voluntary  schools — one 
being  National,  and  one  British — with 
school    accommodation  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  is  required  by  law ;  both 
had  certificated  teachers  till  1875,  when 
the  National  school  engaged  an  uncer- 
tificated teacher,  with  the  expectation  of 
his     getting    a    certificate     from    Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  in  January,   1876. 
Two  years    ago  the  managers  of   the 
British  school  informed  the  Department 
ofiScially  that  they  intended  to  close  their 
school,   having  passed  a  resolution  to 
that  effect.    Upon  this  the  Department, 
following  the  only  possible  course  (Section 
12  [2]  of  the  Education  Act,  1870,  not 
applying  to  this,  which  was  to  be  a  united 
district),  issued  the  usual  printed  notice 
to  the  locality,  stating  that  a  deficiency 
of  school  accommodotion  for  80  children 
existed,  owing  to  the  proposed  closing  of 
the  British  school,  and  that  unless  that 
accommodation  was  supplied  within  six 
months  a  school  board  would  be  ordered 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  it.    Within  the  time  named 
the  requisite  accommodation  was  sup- 
plied by  the  enlargement  of  the  National 
public  elementary  school,  and  therefore 
a  school  board  was  not  ordered,  the 
equipment  of  the  place  being  complete. 
Information  was   received    some    time  I 
after  the  place  was  ordered  to  provide  J 
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further  accommodation  that  the  British 
school  had,  after  all,  not  closed  its  doors 
as  it  announced  it  intended  to  do.  There, 
therefore,  remained  two  volimtary  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  place ;  one,  the 
enlarged  National  school,  now  beconie 
sufficient  for  the  whole  population,  the 
other,  the  British  school,  which  was  still 
kept  open,  and  both  in  receipt  of  Go- 
vernment annual  grants.     On  the  requi- 
sition of   a  meeting  of   ratepayers,   a 
school  board  was  ordered  for  Wrentham, 
it  being  at  the  same  time  intimated  by 
the  Department,  in  an  official  letter,  that 
the  school  board,  as  matters  then  stood, 
would  be  unable  to  set  up  a  school, 
though  it  would  be  able  to  pass  bye-laws 
for  compulsion,  as  the  Department  would 
not  be  justified  in  allowing  a  loan  for  a 
school,  or  probably  also  in  allowing  a 
Government  annual  grant  to  a  board 
school,  the  place  having  put  itself  to  the 
expense   or    supplying  voluntarily  the 
necessary  .accommodation  in  accordance 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Department. 
The  school   board,   when    elected,   re- 
quested the  Department  to  agree  to  a 
transfer  of  the    British  school  to  the 
board;  and  here,  in  direct  reply  to  a 
part  of  the  Question,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  delay  complained  of  arose  principally 
from  the  National  school  having  lost  its 
certificated  teacher  and  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  ascertaining  how  the  school 
would  stand  till  the  new  master  had 
been  examined  at  the  annual  inspection 
of  his  school  in  1876.    If  he  had  failed, 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  for  our  con- 
sideration whether  the  National  school 
would  not  have  ceased  to  supply  efficient 
education.    As  it  is,  the  master  got  his 
certificate  in  January,  so  that  that  part 
of  the  question  is  at  an  end.  The  obstacle, 
to  which  the  Question  alludes,  now  ex- 
isting to  the  transfer  of  the  British  school 
to  the  board  is  this — The  sanction  of 
the  Department  is  required  by  the  statute 
for  every  transfer;  and  the  Minute,  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentieman  refers,  only 
bears  upon  the  details  of  a  transfer,  and 
not  upon  the  principle  of  the  propriety 
of  the  transfer  itself,  respecting  which 
the  Department  cannot  divest  itself  of 
the  responsibility  under  the  Act.    We 
consider  that  it  would  be  most  unfair, 
and  a  breach  of  faith  with  those  who 
have,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition 
of  the  Department,  supplied  the  necessary 
school   acGonmiodation,  by  sanctioning 
the  transfer  of  the  British  school  to  the 
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board,  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  main- 
tenance of  that  school  upon  the  rate- 
payers generally,  the  locality  having,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Department,  on  the 
announcement  that  the  British  school 
was  to  be  given  up,  provided  voluntarily 
elsewhere  all  the  school  accommodation 
needed.  If  we  were  to  consent  to  such 
acts  of  injustice,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
feeling  of.  the  country  would  soon  turn 
against  the  Act  of  1870.  As  it  is,  both 
the  schools  in  question  rank  at  present 
as  public  elementary  schools ;  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  lo- 
cality, the  Department  do  not  hold  them- 
selves justified  in  assenting  to  the  transfer, 
but  the  two  voluntary  schools  at  Wren- 
tham  will,  I  trust,  go  on  side  by  side,  as 
they  have  done,  for  a  long  time  past, 
supported  with  the  aid  of  Government 
grants,  by  those  who  prefer  them,  as 
long  as  they  wish  to  have  them. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT— POOR 
LAW  RELIEF.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  Alderman  W.  M^AETHUE 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Whether  that  Clause  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Amendment  Act 
which  provides  that  in  cases  where  con- 
tinuing Poor  Law  relief  is  given  to  pa- 
rents it  shall  be  a  condition  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  relief  that  their  children 
shall  be  kept  at  school,  and  that  for  this 

Surpose,  when  necessary,  additional  re- 
ef shall  be  given,  is  intended  to  apply 
to  cases  where  relief,  owing  to  purely 
temporary  causes,  such  as  illness,  is  only 
given  for  a  week  or  two,  or  for  other 
very  limited  periods  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  I  cannot 
say  what  was  the  intention  of  the  clause, 
but  my  opinion  undoubtedly  is,  that 
where  relief  is  given  by  weekly  allow- 
ances, or  for  a  period  exceeding  the  in- 
terval between  the  meetings  of  the 
Guardians,  the  case  comes  within  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  K  the  relief  is  given 
by  the  relieving  officer  on  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  ne- 
cessity, the  condition  does  not  apply. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OP  EGYPT. 

QTTESnON. 

Mr.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
there  is  any  foundation  in  the  report 
that   Her   Majesty's   Government  has 


tmder  consideration  the  nomination  of  a 
Commissioner  who  is  to  act  on  the  Board 
of  a  Bank  which  it  is  sought  to  create  in 
Egypt  with  the  view  of  facilitating  an 
advance  of  money  to  the  Khedive  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  It  is  true,  Sir,  that 
a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Eg3rptian 
Government  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  we  should  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner to  act,  in  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Question,  ''  on  the  Board 
of  a  Bank  which  it  is  sought  to  create 
in  ?gypt;"  but  on  inquiry  we  found 
that  this  would  involve  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  contemplated  institu- 
tion and  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  of  course  we  declined  it.  Had  there 
been  a  proposal  that  a  Commissioner 
should  be  appointed  to  receive  certain 
brc^iches  of  revenue  and  apply  them  to 
the  redemption  of  debt,  that  would  have 
been  a  proposal  which  might  have  re- 
ceived our  consideration. 

THE  SCOTCH  FISHERIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  definite  in- 
structions are  given  to  the  Commanders 
of  the  Cruisers  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland 
in  regard  to  their  duties  towards  the 
fishermen ;  and,  if  so,  if  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  Copy  of  the 
Instructions  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
instructions  were  sent  by  the  Fishery 
Board  of  Scotland,  and  the  question  was 
one  rather  for  the  Home  Secretary  than 
for  himself.  He  might  state,  however, 
on  behalf  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  lay  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  on  the  Table  of  the 
House;  if  it  were  moved  for. 

SUNDAY   DRINKING    (IRELAND)— RE- 
TURN.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  (for  Mr.  Meldon) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  he  will  have  any  objection  to 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Re- 
turn giving  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  reported  by  the  police  to  have  en- 
tered the  publichouses  of  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Londonderry,  and  other  places  on 
certain  Sundays  of  the  present  year, 
giving  at  the  same  time  the  means 
adopted,  if  any,  for  ensuring  that  the 
same  persons  were  not  counted  as 
different  individuals  on  entering  different 
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publichousesor  on  re-entering  the  same 
nouse? 

8m  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  Tronld  be  happy  to  lay 
before  the  House  all  the  information  on 
this  subject  which  had  been  furnished  to 
him  by  the  Constabulary.  The  Returns 
might  not  be  precisely  accurate,  but  he 
believed  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
would  be  found  to  be  substantiaUy  cor- 
rect. 

RETURNS  AS  TO  THE  COURT  OF 
SESSION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  grieve  asked  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, When  Returns  **  Court  of  Session 
(Scotland)  Litigated  Cases,"  moved  for 
on  the  1st  day  of  June  1875,  presented 
on  the  11th  day  of  August,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  on  the  13th  day  of  August, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  delay  occurred  owing  to 
an  inaccuracy  in  the  information  re- 
ceived, but  that  the  Returns  would 
shortly  be  ready. 

MERCHANT    SHIPPING    ACT— UNSEA- 
WORTHY  SHIPS— FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WILSON  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  any  fur- 
ther Communications  have  been  received 
from  Foreign  Countries  in  reply  to  the 
Circular  Despatch  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  dated  the  3rd  day  of  February 
1875,  on  the  subject  of  ihe  Transfer  of 
Unseaworthy  ships  to  Foreign  Flags, 
answers  to  which  Circular  were  printed 
in  a  Return,  headed  Unseaworthy  Ships 
(Transfer),  and  dated  the  10th  day  of 
August  1875? 

SiE  CHARLES  ADDERLEY,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  further  communicationB  had 
been  received  from  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  Of  these, 
Denmark  was  legislating  to  prevent  the 
use  of  imseaworthy  ships,  and  the  Swe- 
dish and  Norwegian  Governments  were 
conferring  with  Maritime  Powers  about 
the  transfer  of  unseaworthy  ships  to  her 
flag ;  and  the  five  South  American  Re- 
publics had  all  instructed  their  Consular 
agents  to  carry  out  our  suggestion,  that 
no  transfer  should  be  made  without  sur- 
vey. These,  together  with  the  more 
important  communications  already  laid 
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on  the  Table,  were,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PETITION     OF     MR. 

WILLIAM  KENWOOD— EXCLUSION  OP 

STRANGERS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  think  it  right  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  pro- 
ceeding which  occurred  at  the  last  sitting 
of  the  House.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  in  the  last 
Session  a  Resolution  was  agreed  to,  after 
much  discussion,  by  which  the  ancient 
practice  requiring  the  exclusion  of 
Strangers  on  notice  being  taken  of  their 
attendance  was  suspended.  That  Reso- 
lution has  not  been  renewed  during  the 
present  Session  or  made  a  Standing 
Order  of  the  House.  Early  on  Saturday 
morning  last  an  hon.  Member  took  notice 
that  Strangers  were  present,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  after  the  House  had 
deliberately  discontinued  its  former 
practice,  I  was  bound  to  consider,  until 
otherwise  instructed,  that  the  new  prac- 
tice was  henceforth  to  be  observed.  The 
House  is  aware  that  many  Resolutions 
concerning  matters  of  practice  and  order 
have  been  observed  as  binding  without 
being  renewed.  I  accordingly  read  to 
the  House  the  Resolution  of  the  Slst  of 
May,  1875,  and  proceeded  to  put  the 
Question  for  the  withdrawal  of  Strangers 
in  the  terms  of  that  Resolution.  I  then 
stated  to  the  House  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give 
effect  to  that  Resolution,  but  I  thii^  it 
proper  that  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  more  f uUy  declaring  its 
purpose  and  determining  whether  the 
Resolution  shall  continue  to  be  observed. 

Me.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
what  you  have  said,  I  think  it  most  con- 
venient to  say  I  will  take  an  early  op- 
portunihr  of  consulting  the  House  upon 
this  subject. 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS   (£4,080,000)   BILL. 

{Mr.  SaikfSf  Mr.   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith.) 

[bill  89.]      THIED  BEADINa. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  the  third  time,  said,  his  object  in 
moving  the  stage  so  early  was  to  enable 
the  BiU  to  be  sent  to  the  other  House  to 
be  passed,  so  as  to  complete  the  matter 
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It  immediately  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind,  What  is  to  be  the  position  of  this 
fortunate  or  imfortunate  Commissioner  ? 
I  will  imagine  myself,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  discharging,  or  attenipting  to 
discharge,  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioner :  I  set  out  to  Alexandria  armed, 
or  not  armed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
a  plentiful  following  of  financial  and 
diplomatic  secretaries.  When  I  get  to 
Alexandria  I  obtain  a  comfortable  lodg- 
ment, and  wait  there  to  receive  certain 
money  which  is  to  be  brought  to  me.  I 
am  told  that  it  constitutes  the  proceeds 
of  the  customs  of  Alexandria.  When 
this  money  is  brought  to  me  my  diffi- 
culties begin.  How  am  I  to  know,  being 
Commissioner  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  this  money  constitutes  the 
proceeds  and  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
customs  of  Alexandria?  If  I  am  only  to 
be  there  to  receive  what  I  am  told  con- 
stitutes the  proceeds  of  the  customs  of 
Alexandria,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
appointment  of  this  Commissioner  may 
only  be  what  I  am  sure  is  not  desired  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  —  a  mask 
under  which  Egypt,  or  the  agents  and 
advisers  of  the  Egyptian  Qtjvemment, 
may  inveigle  the  British  public  fur- 
ther with  reference  to  Egyptian  finance. 
Upon  that  consideration  I  am  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  those  who  bring 
me  the  money — when 'they  please,  how 
they  please,  and  in  what  quantity  they 
please.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  represents  the  customs  of 
Alexandria.  If  the  Commissioner  is  to 
be  really  responsible  he  must  have  the 
means  of  knowing  what  his  revenue  is, 
and  that  the  money  brought  to  him 
really  represents  the  entire  revenue 
levied  under  the  head  on  which  it  has 
been  paid.  It  is  impossible  that  he  can 
have  that  knowledge,  unless  he  is  na- 
turally entrusted  in  every  material  and 
substantial  respect  with  the  levying  of 
that  revenue.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  there  can  be  a  fallacy  in 
that  method  of  looking  at  the  case.  If 
the  Egyptian  Qt)vemment  were  to  send 
a  Commissioner  to  England,  and  that 
gentleman  were  to  receive  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  London  and  apply  them 
to  a  specific  purpose,  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount 
from  our  system  of  accounts;  but  I 
do  not  at  all  feel  the  same  assur- 
ance with  regard  to  Alexandria.  I 
should,  therefore,  wish  to  know  whether, 


if  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Commissioner  be  entertained,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  means  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  who  would 
really  have  such  an  effective  control  over 
all  arrangements  and  the  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  these  revenues  that  he  could 
guarantee  to  us  the  receipt  of  the  whole, 
that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
in  view  ?  If  this  is  what  it  does  mean, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  only  shifting 
the  difficulty  one  step  further ;  because 
in  that  case  our  Commissioner  is  to  take 
into  his  hands  the  administration  of  a 
very  important  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  so  that  the  measures 
which  we  may  think  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  to  cover  the  proposal 
which  we  are  to  consider  may  entail  upon 
us  stiU  greater  difficulties  and  mix  us  up 
still  further  with  a  heavier  responsibility 
for  a  portion  of  the  internal  government 
of  Egypt.  When  we  have  begun  with 
one  portion  of  the  internal  government 
of  Egypt  we  may  pass  on  to  another. 
We  may  come  to  occupy  the  entire 
ground  by  series  of  degrees  not  difficult 
to  contemplate,  and  possibly  this  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night,  when  he  said 
that  while  the  people  of  this  country 
would  view  the  diminution  of  the  Empire 
with  horror,  they  would  see  it  increased 
without  dissatisfaction.  I  now  wish  to 
refer  to  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange.  I  must  go  back  to  the  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  the  publication  of 
these  letters.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
publication  of  these  letters  was  an  inad- 
vertence. They  were  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  confidence ;  but  I 
am  not  disposed  to  blame  either  the 
Government  or  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
because  the  preparation  of  these  docu- 
ments necessarily  takes  place  in  an  office. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  manu- 
scripts can  be  revised  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  it  may  be  that,  through 
the  mistake  of  some  official,  these  letters 
came  before  him  without  the  important 
appendage  of  **  Private  and  confiden- 
tial "  which  was  marked  upon  them. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Sir  Daniel  Lange, 
I  cannot  help  saying,  that  there  is  no 
individual  next  to  M.  de  Lesseps  himself 
who  has  been  more  essentially  associated 
with  the  whole  history  of  this  great 
enterprize,  and  with  all  its  struggles  in 
the  period  of  its  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties, than  Sir  Daniel  Lange.    I  know 
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least  the  communication  to  the  House 
of  the  substance  of  the  information 
which  Mr.  Cave  had  furnished  to  the 
Government ;  but  as  he  understood  there 
would  be  another  Bill  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
shortly  before  the  House,  and  that  by 
that  time  Mr.  Cave  would  probably  have 
returned  to  England,  he  should  defer 
putting  any  questions.  He  should  like, 
however,  to  faiow  when  the  Bill  to  which 
he  alluded  would  be  introduced,  and 
when  Mr.  Cave  might  be  expected 
home? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  agree  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Chester  (Mr.  Dodson)  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  made  a  g^eat  im- 
provement in  ike  Bill  by  his  proposal  to 
take  the  larger  part  of  the  commission 
by  way  of  Vote  in  a  Supplemental  Esti- 
mate, and  not  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
There  is  stiU,  however,  a  small  part  of 
the  commission  to  be  borrowed.  It  is 
proposed  to  borrow  £20,000  and  to  vote 
£80,000,  and  I  hold  that  the  whole  com- 
mission ought  to  be  voted  by  the  House. 
I  should  Wlq  to  know  something  about 
another  small  sum  which  was  mentioned 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  he  computed 
the  exact  sum  payable  to  the  Khedive 
at  £3,976,000,  and  raised  the  sum  to 
£3,980,000,  for  the  sake,  as  he  said,  of 
round  numbers.  It  is  a  small  sum,  but 
I  think  the  uniform  principle  is,  that 
when  a  large  sum  is  voted  by  this  House, 
to  vote  the  exact  amount  under  that  par- 
ticular head,  and  not  to  vote  a  lump  esti- 
mate for  any  supposed  expenses.  I  do 
not  desire  to  enter  at  large,  although  I 
should  be  quite  entitled  to  do  so,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Canal;  but  I  wish  to 
refer  to  one  point  which  was  alluded  to 
the  other  night  and  to  another  which  has 
arisen  from  something  that  has  been 
said  to-night.  I  will  take  first  the  point 
that  has  been  raised  to-night.  In  an- 
swer to  the  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Cart- 
wright),  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  Government  have  re- 
fused the  proposal  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  superintend 
and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
a  bank  which  it  is  proposed  to  found  in 
Egypt  in  some  kind  of  connection  with 
the  Government.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  declined,  and  I  have  not  the 

Mr.  Dodson 


I  least  hesitation  in  saying  the  answer  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  convey 
a  sense  of  considerable  relief  to  the 
public  mind.  But  imfortunately,  as  has 
been  observed  by  an  ancient  poet — •* 

"  Medio  de  fonte  leponim, 
Surgit  amari  aliquid." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  allow 
us  to  enjoy  the  comfort  which  he  ad- 
ministered for  any  length  of  time,  for  he 
proceeded  to  sketch  out  another  extreme, 
which,  if  it  were  proposed.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
entertain.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  premature  in  calling  attention 
to  the  very  slight  and  at  the  same  time 
appalling  outlme  of  the  scheme  which  it 
is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  scheme 
of  the  Khedive.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
explanation  is  given  which  wiU  remove 
the  difficulties  and  apprehensions  which 
we  may  feel  in  connection  with  it.  Let 
me  say  that  while  I  can  understand  the , 
motives  connected  with  recent  transac- 
tions which  have  led  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  feel  that  it  may  be  matter 
of  importance,  for  reasons  connected  with 
their  own  conduct  and  proceedings,  to 
bolster  up  Egypt,  I  think  that  in  the 
whole  of  that  matter  they  are  treading 
upon  tender  ground.  This  is  a  question 
on  which  the  public  mind  is  extremely 
sensitive,  and  unless  they  are  very 
cautious  in  the  proceedings  they  adopt 
they  may  bring  serious  consequences  on 
Parliament  and  on  themselves.  The 
scheme  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  described  as  one  which  might  be  en- 
tertained we  know  nothing  of,  except 
from  the  language  which  was  used.  I 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  entertain 
— [Mr.  Disraeli  :  Consider.] — I  am  glad 
to  oe  corrected,  but  we  mean  the  same 
thing,  though  I  think  **  consider  "goes 
rather  farther  than  "entertain."  Whe- 
ther it  goes  farther  or  not,  the  proper 
course  is  to  take  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's own  word,  and  not  the  word  which 
my  imperfect  recollection  substituted  for 
it.  He  said  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  indisposed  to  consider  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  Khedive's,  that  they  should 
appoint  a  Commissioner  to  be  the  re- 
ceiver of  certain  branches  of  the  revenue 
of  Egypt,  whose  special  office  would  be 
to  apply  those  branches  to  the  liquida- 
tion and  payment  of  the  calls  arising 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Debt. 
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It  immediately  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind,  What  is  to  be  the  position  of  this 
fortimate  or  unfortunate  Commissioner  ? 
I  will  imagine  myself,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  discharging,  or  attenmting  to 
discharge,  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioner :  I  set  out  to  Alexandria  armed, 
or  not  armed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
a  plentiful  following  of  financial  and 
diplomatic  secretaries.  When  I  get  to 
Alexandria  I  obtain  a  comfortable  lodg- 
ment, and  wait  there  to  receive  certain 
money  which  is  to  be  brought  to  me.  I 
am  told  that  it  constitutes  the  proceeds 
of  the  customs  of  Alexandria.  When 
this  money  is  brought  to  me  my  diffi- 
culties begin.  How  am  I  to  know,  being 
Commissioner  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  this  money  constitutes  the 
proceeds  and  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
customs  of  Alexandria?  If  I  am  only  to 
be  there  to  receive  what  I  am  told  con- 
stitutes the  proceeds  of  the  customs  of 
Alexandria,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
appointment  of  this  Commissioner  may 
only  be  what  I  am  sure  is  not  desired  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  —  a  mask 
under  which  Egypt,  or  the  agents  and 
advisers  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
may  inveigle  the  British  public  fur- 
ther with  reference  to  Egyptian  finance. 
Upon  that  consideration  I  am  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  those  who  bring 
me  the  money — when 'they  please,  how 
they  please,  and  in  what  quantity  they 
please.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  represents  the  customs  of 
Alexandria.  If  the  Commissioner  is  to 
be  really  responsible  he  must  have  the 
means  of  knowing  what  his  revenue  is, 
and  that  the  money  brought  to  him 
really  represents  the  entire  revenue 
levied  under  the  head  on  which  it  has 
been  paid.  It  is  impossible  that  he  can 
have  that  knowledge,  unless  he  is  na- 
turally entrusted  in  every  material  and 
substantial  respect  with  the  levying  of 
that  revenue.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  there  can  be  a  fallacy  in 
that  method  of  looking  at  the  case.  If 
the  Egyptian  Government  were  to  send 
a  Conmiissioner  to  England,  and  that 
gentleman  were  to  receive  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  London  and  apply  them 
to  a  specific  purpose,  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount 
from  our  system  of  accounts;  but  I 
do  not  at  all  feel  the  same  assur- 
ance with  regard  to  Alexandria.  I 
should,  therefore,  wish  to  know  whether, 


if  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Commissioner  be  entertained,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  means  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  who  would 
really  have  such  an  effective  control  over 
all  arrangements  and  the  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  these  revenues  that  he  could 
guarantee  to  us  the  receipt  of  the  whole, 
that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
in  view  ?  If  this  is  what  it  does  mean, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  only  shifting 
the  difficulty  one  step  further ;  because 
in  that  case  our  Commissioner  is  to  take 
into  his  hands  the  administration  of  a 
very  important  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  so  that  the  measures 
which  we  may  think  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  to  cover  the  proposal 
which  we  are  to  consider  may  entaH  upon 
us  still  greater  difficulties  and  mix  us  up 
still  further  with  a  heavier  responsibility 
for  a  portion  of  the  internal  government 
of  Egypt.  When  we  have  beg^n  with 
one  portion  of  the  internal  government 
of  Egypt  we  may  pass  on  to  another. 
We  may  come  to  occupy  the  entire 
ground  by  series  of  degrees  not  difficult 
to  contemplate,  and  possibly  this  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night,  when  he  said 
that  while  the  people  of  this  country 
would  view  the  diminution  of  the  Empire 
with  horror,  they  would  see  it  increased 
without  dissatisfaction.  I  now  wish  to 
refer  to  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange.  I  must  go  back  to  the  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  the  publication  of 
these  letters.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
publication  of  these  letters  was  an  inad- 
vertence. They  were  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  confidence ;  but  I 
am  not  disposed  to  blame  either  the 
Qt)vemment  or  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
because  the  preparation  of  these  docu- 
ments necessturily  takes  place  in  an  office. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  manu- 
scripts can  be  revised  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  it  may  be  that,  through 
the  mistake  of  some  official,  these  letters 
came  before  him  without  the  important 
appendage  of  "Private  and  confiden- 
tial" which  was  marked  upon  them. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Sir  Daniel  Lange, 
I  cannot  help  saying,  that  there  is  no 
individual  next  to  M.  de  Lesseps  himself 
who  has  been  more  essentially  associated 
with  the  whole  history  of  this  great 
enterprize,  and  with  all  its  struggles  in 
the  period  of  its  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties, than  Sir  Daniel  Lange.    I  know 
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the  untiring  zeal  and  ardour  with,  which 
this  gentleman  has  laboured  to  dispose 
the  public  mind  of  England  in  favour  of 
this  project.  In  company  with  M.  de 
Lesseps  he  held  22  meetings  in  the  great 
centres  of  commercial  industry,  and  the 
effect  of  these  meetings  was  to  satisfy  M. 
de  Lesseps  that  however  the  Government 
at  that  moment  might,  imfortunately,  be 
indisposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  en- 
terprize,  the  commercial  public  perfectly 
understood  its  beneficial  character,  and 
would  take  full  advantage  of  it  in  the 
event  of  its  being  carried  into  effect.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  painful 
surprise  that  I  heard  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange's  dismissal.  Of  course,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dismissal  of  an 
officer  of  the  Canal  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  maintain  that  in  this 
case  the  circumstances  are  not  ordinary. 
This  is  the  moment  when  we  have  been 
told  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
a  paramount  influence  and  effective  con- 
trol over  the  Suez  Canal.  We  have  just 
paid  £4,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing England  to  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  this  great  undertaking, 
and  yet  this  is  the  very  moment  chosen 
by  the  administrative  Council  in  Paris 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  as  Director-in-Chief 
to  dismiss  Sir  Daniel  Lange.  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  is  said  to  be  dismissed  on  account 
of  those  letters  marked  **  Private  and 
confidential"  addressed  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville seven  years  ago.  I  will  only  say  I 
think  it  unfortunate  that  those  letters 
have  been  published  without  the  privity 
of  Sir  Daniel,  who  under  the  circum- 
stances has  a  great  title  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In 
fact,  I  would  suggest  that  the  command- 
ing influence  we  have  acquired  over  the 
Suez  Canal  shall  be  at  once  exercised — 
and  it  cannot  be  more  becomingly  or 
more  beneficially  exercised  than  by  the 
friendly  intervention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Council  at  Paris  in 
order  to  procure  by  amicable  means  the 
reinstatement  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange.  His 
sole  offence  is  that  he  has  been  too 
English  in  his  feelings,  for  the  plea  of 
official  irregularity  is  but  a  poor  pretext 
for  the  dismissal  of  a  man  who  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  Canal 
than  any  one  except  M.  de  Lesseps  him- 
self. I  must,  however,  look  for  another 
reason  for  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange.    It  is  complained  that  he  com- 

Jfr.  Gladstone 


municated  with  the  late  Government  in 
a  manner  which  betrayed  too  much 
leaning  towards  his  own  country,  and 
too  much  English  prejudice.  I  know 
that  the  officii  objection  was,  that  these 
were  unauthorized  communications ;  but 
my  belief  is,  that  the  spirit  of  official 
pedantry  cannot  be  so  predominant  in 
the  Council  of  the  Canal  that  this  is  the 
real  reason.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
real  reason  was  a  little  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  M.  de  Lesseps 
has  read  plenty  of  artides  in  the  English 
newspapers ;  he  has  read  the  speeches  of 
the  ardent  and  glowing  admirers  of  this 
transaction  in  its  substance  as  well  as  its 
form.  He  was  threatened  with  deposi- 
tion from  that  throne  on  which  he  sits 
administering  the  supreme  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Canal,  and  it  is  not  unna- 
tural that  he  should  say — ''It  is  time 
for  me  to  show  the  English  Government 
and  the  English  Press,  and  the  world  at 
large,  that  I  intend  to  be  master  of  my 
own  house."  If  that  was  his  intention, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  adopted  a 
more  convenient  and  effective  method  of 
proving  the  reality  of  the  power  which 
he  wields,  and  its  complete  concentration 
in  his  own  hands — his  determination 
that  this  country  shall  not  cease  either 
the  control  of  this  enterprize,  or  the  in- 
fluence in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  which 
has  been  the  result  of  these  proceedings, 
than  by  this  sudden  and,  I  think,  not 
very  courteous  dismissal  of  this  most 
zealous,  most  indefatigable,  and,  I 
believe,  able  and  faithful  agent  of  the 
Company.  I  hope  the  Government  will 
consider  this  matter.  The  people  of  this 
country  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it 
has  a  direct  and  serious  bearing  upon 
the  existence  of  English  influence.  Sir 
Daniel  Lange  has  been  guilty  of  no 
offence  that  I  am  aware  or,  except  that 
he  loved  his  country  a  little  too  well, 
and  was  anxious  that  she  should  obtain 
a  greater  influence  over  the  Canal.  I  am 
certain  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  if  any  hope  is  held 
out  that  this  gentleman  is  to  receive  any 
— ^I  will  Aot  say  any  compensation  or 
reparation — but  if  any  measures  are  to 
be  taken  with  respect  to  him,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  blow  that  has  fallen  upon 
him.  There  is  yet  another  matter  With 
regard  to  which  I  want  to  make  a  request 
of  HerMajesty'sGovemment.  It  is  this — 
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No  oontradiction  has  been  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  statement  which 
reached  us  some  time  ago  from  the  East, 
with  regard  to  the  new  arrangements 
between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  Colonel 
Stokes  on  the  subject  of  the  surtax,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  that  the  Government 
should,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
explain  to  us  the  particulars  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  exact  operation  of 
that  charge  which  has  been  made  in 
respect  to  the  trade  of  the  Canal.  As  I 
read  the  figures — and  my  computations 
are  not  founded  upon  as  large  informa- 
tion as  theirs — the  eflfect  of  the  charges 
will  be  to  impose  an  increased  burden, 
and  a  prolongation  of  the  burden  upon 
the  trade  passing  through  the  Canal.  If 
that  be  so,  naturally  the  country  will 
again  be  surprised  at  the  operation  of 
this  new  and  commanding  influence 
which  we  are  constantly  told  we  have 
acquired.  But  I  speak  subject  to  cor- 
rection :  my  only  request  is,  that  correct 
information  may  be  given  us  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Government  at  as 
early  a  period  as  may  be  convenient. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  commenced  by 
attributing  to  us  some  financial  projects 
which  were  purely  imaginary.  An  in- 
quiry was  addressed  to  me  which  I  an- 
swered in  frankness  and  without  cir- 
cumlocution, adding  an  observation  which 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make,  and  which  I 
was  authorized  to  make.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  creates  a  project  or 
scheme  of  which  he  has  no  proof,  and 
dissects  and  criticizes  it  at  considerable 
length.  Sir,  I  must  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  imaginary  projects  on 
matters  of  this  importance,  precipitating 
events,  arriving  at  premature  condu- 
sions,  and  not  at  all  advancing  the  pro- 
gress of  Public  Business  in  this  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  think 
that,  when  negotiations  are  proceeding, 
whether  with  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  in  answer  to  requests  made  by  a 
foreign  Potentate,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
make  comments  which,  I  think,  every 
man  of  sense  and  temper  must  feel  may 
be  productive  of  very  injurious  conse- 
quences. I  cannot,  therefore,  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man upon  the  first  point,  on  which  he 
dwelt  at  so  much  length.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  convenient  to  the  public  service 
to  go  further  than  I  have  gone  upon 
this  topic.     I  can  only  say  that  Her 


Majesty's  Government  wiU  enter  into  no 
arrangements  for  sending  Commissioners 
to  Egypt  or  any  other  country,  unless 
they  believe  that  the  course  they  are 
taking  is  for  the  public  advantage,  and 
they  will  guard  the  public  interests  en- 
trusted to  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  With  regard  to  the  incident 
of  Sir  Daniel  Lange,  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  commented 
at  length,  I  can  only  judge  of  it  as 
others  do,  so  far  as  Sir  Daniel  Lange  is 
concerned,  from  the  public  journals. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  hints  that  we 
should  make  Sir  Daniel  Lange  some 
compensation ;  but  Sir  Daniel  Lange 
has  made  no  communication  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  no  complaint  has  reached 
us  from  him  upon  the  point  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  believe 
Sir  Daniel  Lange  to  be  an  estimable 
and  able  man,  and  in  this  matter  of  the 
Suez  Canal  he  has  rendered  service, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  protect  his 
interests  as  I  would  any  other  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  If  he  makes  any 
commimication  to  the  Gt>vemment  he 
will  be  listened  to  with  attention.  But 
at  present  we  are  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange;  he 
has  made  no  complaint,  and  has  not 
placed  himself  in  communication  with 
us.  I  may  say  that  I  do  know  pri- 
vately that  a  personal  communication 
has  been  made  by  M.  Charles  Lesseps  to 
our  Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  certainly 
so  far  as  regards  the  feelings  enter- 
tained towards  Sir  Daniel  Lange  and 
the  explanation  of  his  withdrawal  from 
the  partial  management  of  the  Canal, 
those  feelings  were  not  of  a  hostile, 
but  were  of  a  conciliatory,  character.  I 
shotdd  hope,  indeed,  that  explanations 
may  be  given  which  will  be  generally 
satisfactory;  and  perhaps  we  shall  find 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been 
unnecessaruy  alarmed  with  respect  to 
Sir  Daniel  Lange.  As  to  the  passages 
published  from  Sir  Daniel  Lange' s 
letters,  the  propriety  of  which  publica- 
tion ike  right  hon.  Gentleman  chal- 
lenged so  severely,  I  repeat  that  these 
letters  did  not  appear  through  inad- 
vertence. The  question  whether  they 
should  be  published  or  not  was  well 
considered,  and  they  were  published  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  accepted  regu- 
lations of  our  Foreign  Office.  There 
are  five  despatches  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange 
addressed  to  the  distinguished  statesman 
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who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
Colleague  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
They  were  not  all  **  private  and  confi- 
dential." Two  of  them  are  not  so 
marked,  and  they  are  the  moat  impor- 
tant. They  were  considered  necessary 
to  give  the  House  a  clear  conception 
and  complete  history  of  the  relations  of 
this  country  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
of  the  previous  negotiations  which  had 
occurred  in  this  country  respecting  it. 
Moreover,  the  letters  were  submitted  to 
the  distinguished  Colleague  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  before  they  were  pub- 
lished. Having  received  his  sanction, 
and  no  complaint  of  their  publication 
having  been  made  by  Sir  Daniel  Lange, 
I  am  still  in  hopes  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  taken  a  perverted  view 
of  these  transactions — that  ultimately  it 
will  be  found  that  Sir  Daniel  Lange  has 
not  suffered  from  the  publication  of  the 
letters  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
supposes,  and  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  the  position  he  held  in  connection 
with  the  Canal.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man asks  for  some  further  information 
as  to  the  result  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
respecting  the  surtax  on  the  navigation 
of  the  Canal.  As  Colonel  Stokes  is  al- 
most daily,  I  may  say  hourly,  expected 
in  England,  I  think  the  House  will  feel 
it  would  be  but  fair  to  us  to  have  the 
advantage  of  conferring  with  Colonel 
Stokes  before  we  have  any  debate  in 
Parliament  upon  this  subject.  Let  me 
also  remind  the  House  that  these  nego- 
tiations between  Colonel  Stokes  and  M. 
de  Lesseps  respecting  the  surtax  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  Canal 
cannot  be  decided  by  the  mere  will  of 
Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps ;  they 
must  be  submitted  to  the  signatory 
Powers  represented  at  the  International 
Convention  upon  the  Canal  which  met 
at  Constantinople  ;  and  though  I  antici- 
pate no  difficulty,  this  is  an  affair  which 
requires  some  time.  The  comity  of  nations 
requires  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide these  things  without  duly  consulting 
the  Powers  concerned.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  will  be  on  the  whole  more  beneficial 
to  discuss  the  question  when  it  is  com- 
pletely settled  rather  than  prematurely. 
At  the  same  time,  when  Colonel  Stokes 
comes  over,  and  we  have  the  documents 
in  our  hands,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
information  and  enter  into  explanations, 
on  the  understanding  that  we  do  so  pro- 
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visionally,  subject  to  the  ultimate  ac- 
ceptance and  ratification  of  the  terms  by 
the  other  Powers.  These,  I  think,  are 
the  three  points  noticed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  protest  against  bis 
imaginary  project  respecting  the  conduct 
and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  whom, 
he  says,  we  are  going  to  send  to  Egypt. 
I  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  dark 
viewne  takes,  the  relations  between  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  and  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  are  not  of  that  tyrannical  charac- 
ter which  he  indicates ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  negotiations  respecting  the  sur- 
tax, I  think  the  House,  and  even  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  will  feel  that  our 
discussion  on  this  subject  had  better  be 
postponed  till  Colonel  Stokes  returns  and 
the  I^apers  are  in  our  possession. 

SiE  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  that  be- 
fore the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  he 
was  anxious  to  express  his  regret  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  financial  part  df 
the  operation  had  been  carried  out  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  con- 
fessed that  while  fully  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  preserving  our  access  to 
India  and  the  desirability  of  assisting  a 
friendly  Power,  he  was  unable  to  see  in 
what  manner  we  should  have  acquired 
any  additional  power  by  the  purchase  of 
the  reversion  of  these  shares ;  but  even 
supposing  that  it  was  desirable  to  pur- 
chase the  shares,  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  was  effected  seemed  to  him 
open  to  very  g^ave  objection.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  said  that  the  Government 
could  not  go  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
because  the  Bank  was  by  law  forbidden 
to  lend  money  to  the  Government.  But 
that  was  no  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  (Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone), who  urged  that  the  Government 
would  have  done  well  to  consult  the 
authorities  of  the  Bank,  and  if  they  had 
done  so,  they  would  certainly  have  ob- 
tained the  money  on  much  more  favour- 
able terms.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  intention,  in  the  first  instance, 
must  have  been  that  some  mercantile 
house  should  purchase  the  shares  for  the 
£4,000,000,  contracting  at  the  same  time 
to  re-sell  them  to  the  Government  at  an 
advance  of  £  1 00, 000.  If  that  had  been 
done,  and  if  Parliament  had  really  been 
free  to  act,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different.  But  as  the  operation 
was  actually  carried  out,  it  was  a  simple 
loan  to   Government  at   15  per  cent. 
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Now,  what  was  the  state  of  the  money 
market  at  the  time  ?  The  purchase  was 
made  on  the  25th  November,  at  which 
time  the  rate  of  interest  was  very  low, 
and  money  very  plentiful.  7%«  Times 
City  Article  of  the  24th  of  November 
said — 

"  The  figures  continue  daily  to  droop,  and  are 
now  quoted  at  2}  to  |.  Money  in  large  amounts 
has  been  returned  on  the  banks  by  borrowers, 
who  could  find  no  profitable  employment  at  all 
for  it,  and  the  rates  charged  for  the  day-to-day 
loans  against  the  security  of  6k)yemment  stocK 
are  purely  nominal.  To  the  great  increasing 
abundance  of  money  is  due  mainly  ^the  rise  re- 
ferred to  in  Consols  through  the  purchases  of 
bankers,  who  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  pre- 
yenting  their  surplus  balances  mm.  becoming 
troublesomely  large. 

But  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
said — **  Oh,  but  the  firm  which  lent  us 
the  money  would  of  course  have  to 
sacrifice  securities,  and  in  doin^  so 
might  easily  lose  even  the  whole  of  the 
2}  per  cent  commission."  That  was  no 
doubt  the  impression  under  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  acted ;  but  if  he 
had  consulted  any  confidential  adviser  in 
the  City,  that  idea  would  have  been  dis- 
pelled ;  and  he  thought  he  was  speak- 
ing quite  within  bounds  when  he  said 
that  if  the  proper  course  had  been 
adopted  the  money  might  easily  have 
been  borrowed  without  paying  any  com- 
mission at  all.  We  had  been  told  that 
this  was  a  very  small  matter.  Economy 
was,  no  doubt,  just  now  at  a  discount. 
A  great  deal,  however,  might  be  done 
with  £100,000.  He  trusted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
came  to  submit  his  Budget,  would  be 
able  to  look  upon  £100,000  as  being  a 
matter  of  ^;ery  little  consequence ;  but  it 
was  not  so  much  the  amount  of  money 
which  had  been  lost  as  the  humiliating 
fact  that  England  should  at  this  moment 
be  borrowing  money  at  15  per  cent. 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  seemed  to 
have  thought  there  was  a  necessity  for 
secrecy  in  the  matter.  There  was  no 
need  for  secrecy  ;  there  was  a  great 
need  for  publicity.  And  that  brought 
him  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  question, 
in  which,  also,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  seriously  to 
blame.  As  soon  as  the  purchase  was 
made  they  ought  surely  to  have  an- 
nounced it  publicly.  "Why,  if  a  railway 
company  declared  a  dividend,  the  fact 
was  at  once  made  known ;  if  a  telegraph 


cable  was  broken,  the  public  were  at 
once  informed.  Yet  here  was  an  opera- 
tion which  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
great  effect  on  prices,  yet  it  was  kept  a 
secret ;  and  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
were  enabled  to  make  large  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  deny 
that  there  were  gigantic  speculations, 
but  he  said  that  they  were  in  conse- 
quence of  telegraphic  orders  from  Grand 
Cairo.  But  suppose  they  were,  that  did 
not  affect  the  broad  question  at  all. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Cave's  Eeport  he  did 
not  know  how  far  the  telegraphic  sum- 
mary of  it  which  had  recently  appeared 
was  authentic.  [The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  :  Not  at  all.]  Before  sitting 
down  he  would  like  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  reconsider  some  of  the  advice 
which  he  had  tendered  to  the  Khedive. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
Khedive  had  fallen  into  the  error  of 
parting  with  valuable  and  improving 
property  for  too  low  a  price.  He  (Sir 
John  Lubbock)  ventured  to  say  that  the 
Khedive  had  done  exactly  the  reverse. 
Many  a  man  in  this  country  had  brought 
himself  into  pecuniary  difficulties  by 
borrowing  money  at  4  and  5  per  cent  to 
buy  land  which  only  paid  2  or  3.  The 
Khedive  was  one  of  the  largest  land- 
holders in  the  world;  he  was  pro- 
bably the  largest  farmer  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  and  these  gigantic  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  means  of  capital  borrowed  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
only  say — and  he  did  so  with  regret — 
that  whether  this  purchase  was  vrise 
in  itself  or  not,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  out  gave  an  unfortimate 
opportunity  for  speculation,  and  im- 
posed an  unnecessary  expense  upon  the 
country. 

Mr.  MONK  said,  that  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  despatches  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  it  appeared  that  some  letters 
marked  **  Private  and  confidential"  had 
been  published  as  well  as  those  not  so 
marked.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
first,  whether,  when  Papers  were  marked 
**  Private  and  confidential,"  it  was  usual 
to  publish  those  so  marked;  and,  se- 
condly, whether  it  was  usual  to  publish 
them  without  communicating  with  the 
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writer?  He  heard  with  surpnse  ^m 
the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  that  Lord  GbanviUe  had  given 
his  consent  to  the  publication  of,  those 
letters.  If  so,  he  was  convinced  that 
Lord  Granville  must  have  felt  satis- 
fied that  no  injury  could  have  ac- 
crued to  Sir  Daniel  Lange.  But,  so  far 
as  appeared,  the  publication  of  those 
letters  was  most  indiscreet.  There  were 
in  the  letters  expressions  which  might 
have  wounded  the  feelings  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps ;  but  the  whole  correspondence  did 
honour  to  Sir  Daniel  Lange,  as  an 
Englishman  who  had  at  heart  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
faithfully  represented  the  interests  of  the 
Company. 

The  Makquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make 
on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government.  In 
speaking  of  the  despatches  addressed  by 
Sir  Daniel  Lange  to  Lord  Granville,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  a  copy 
of  those  despatches  was  sent  to  Lord 
Granville,  and  that  it  was  with  his  con- 
sent they  had  been  published.  It  is  true 
that  a  copy  of  the  despatches  was  sent  to 
LordGranviUe,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  sent,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  or  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  it  is 
entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  the 
despatches  were  sent,  Loi^  Granville  was 
consulted  as  to  their  publication.  No 
expression  of  opinion  from  Lord  Gran- 
ville was  expected  or  asked ;  and  Lord 
Granville  would  have  gone  entirely  out 
of  the  way  if  he  expressed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  publication  or 
not.  So  far  as  my  information  goes, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  despatches  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Granville  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  that  they  were  private  and 
confidential.  If  the  House  wishes,  after 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lord 
Granville,  I  can  lay  further  information 
on  the  subject  before  it ;  but  this  I  can 
state  at  once — that  Lord  (Jranville  took 
no  responsibility,  nor  was  he  expected 
to  take  any,  in  the  matter  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  did  npt  for  a  mo- 
ment wish  to  intimate  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville underwent  any  responsibility  by 
reading  those  despatches,  but  only  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  Foreign  Office  to 
submit  despatches  which  it  had  received 

Mr.  Monk 


to  a  late  Foreim  Secretary,  and  when 
they  are  submitted  he  has  certainly  an 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  their  publi- 
cation.        

Mr.  LOWE  said,  he  wished  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  subject  of  these 
despatches.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
very  extraordinary  doctrine  had  been 
propounded  by  flie  Prime  Minister. 
Some  of  these  despatches  were  "private 
and  confidential,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  they  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  notwithstand- 
ing. Th^  meaning  of  that  was,  that  the 
Government  received  information,  given 
on  the  express  condition  by  the, infor- 
mant, that  it  should  be  **  private  and 
confidential,"  and  then,  having  gained 
the  advantage  of  that  information,  as- 
sumed to  itself  the  right  to  break  the 
condition  on  which  the  information  had 
been  given,  and  thus  subjected  the  per- 
son who  had  given  it  to  great  disadvan- 
tage and  loss.  He  maintained  that  no 
Government  had  any  right  to  do  that. 
He  utterly  denied  that  any  Government 
could  discharge  themselves  of  their  moral 
obligation  to  preserve  faith  with  people 
who  had  given  them  their  confidence? 
And,  further,  he  would  say,  even  if  those 
despatches  were  sent  to  Lord  Granville, 
and  even  supposing  he  were  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
published  or  not,  it  was  no  more  in  the 
power  of  Lord  Granville  than  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  break  faith 
with  the  man  who  had  given  the  infor- 
mation. One  word  more.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  other  eveiiing  was 
never  tired  of  telling  us  of  the  immense 
influence  and  power  we  had  gained  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
WeU,  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  of 
showing  it.  A  most  estimable  person 
had  been  discharged  from  his  place  and 
put  to  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  for  doing 
a  service  to  us.  He  could  not  imagine  a 
more  fitting  occasion  on  which  this  great 
power  and  influence  which  we  had  gained 
could  be  shown.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  say  that  though  the  Go- 
vernment had  acquired  great  influence 
they  did  not  want  to  abuse  it.  He  did 
not  want  them  to  abuse  it.  But  let  them 
use  that  influence.  Lord  Derby,  when 
boasting  of  the  great  influence  we  had 
obtained  by  the  transaction,  had  said 
that  even  though  we  should  receive  no 
dividends  for  19  years,  and  even  if  we 
should  obtain  no  share  in  the  direction, 
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the  man  who  did  not  see  that  we  did 
gain  immense  additional  influence  by 
this  expenditure  of  £4,000,000  it  was 
useless  to  argue  with.  Now  was  the 
time  to  show  what  influence  we  had 
gained.  In  the  case  of  any  other  person, 
instead  of  summary  dismissal  the  matter 
would  have  been  laid  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  some  conferences 
or  correspondence  would  have  been  en- 
tered into  before  any  step  was  taken. 
But  here  a  man  had  been  summarily 
dismissed  without  any  communication 
whatever  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Could  there  be  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  the  Government 
had  gained  the  power  of  which  they 
spoke  ?  On  the  other  hand,  could  any 
one  believe  that  we  had  influence  if  we 
could  not  redress  an  injury  to  a  most 
meritorious  man  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER wished  to  say  one  word  in  expla- 
nation. He  had  been  asked  bv  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich whether  the  intention  was  to  submit 
a  Vote  for  £80,000  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, but  the  Vote  in  Supply  had  already 
been  taken  for  £4,080,000,  and  the  only 
question  now  was  howjto  find  the  Ways 
and  Means  for  it.  With  respect  to  the  is- 
suing of  Exchequer  Bondsfor  £4, 080,000, 
he  Sid  not  expect  to  issue  more  than 
£4,000,000.  The  case  was  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Alabama  Claims.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Lowe) 
took  power  to  issue  the  whole,  but  he 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (£4,080,000)  BILL. 

(Mr.  Raiket^  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Mr,  WiUiam  Henry  Smith,) 

THIBD  BEADmO. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."— (ifr.  ChancsUor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.) 

Mb.  DODSON  asked  what  were  the 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  frag- 
mentaiy  sum  to  be  asked  for  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  something  was  paid  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  for  bringing  oyer  the 


bonds,  and  that,  with  the  interest,  came 
to  something  more  than  £79,000.  They 
took  a  Vote  to  cover  the  entire  expendi- 
ture, but  it  was  not  certain  yet  as  to 
what  particular  item  the  sum  would  be 
applied,  but  if  it  were  found  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  ba- 
lance would  be  surrendered  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. Mr.  Cave  was  expected  in 
England  in  a  few  days,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining further  information. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  considered  that  the 
more  correct  and  Parliamentary  course  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have 
adopted  would  have  been  to  have  dealt 
separately  with  the  sum  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Khedive  and  that  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Bothschild.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  it  was  now 
too  late  for  that.  With  regard  to  the 
fragmentary  sum  also,  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  was 
rather  an  inconvenient  deviation  from 
Parliamentary  practice — namely,  to  ask 
the  House  to  vote  a  certain  sum,  however 
small,  without  any  Estimate,  and  for  the 
insufficient  reason  that  it  was  to  make  up 
a  round  number.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  evidently  not  the  smallest 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  sum  was  to  be 
applied,  and  that  was  scarcely  the  way 
in  which  the  voting  of  the  public  money 
ought  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  wished,  in  justice  to 
M.  de  Lesseps,  to  say  that  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived  for  discussing  the  dis- 
missal or  withdrawal  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange,  it  would  be  found  quite  an  erro- 
neous assumption  which  had  run  through 
the  short  debate,  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had 
been  actuated  either  by  bitterness,  heat, 
or  injustice  in  his  conduct.  He  would 
only  add  that  the  letters  written  by  the 
representative  of  the  Canal  Company, 
while  displaying  that  partiality  which  an 
Englishman  ought  to  show  to  his  own 
country,  were  wanting  in  loyalty  to  the 
president  of  the  committee  of  which  Sir 
Daniel  Lange  was  the  representative, 
and  that  there  was  no  commercial  nation 
on  earth  and  no  mercantile  firm  in  Eng- 
land which  would  allow  its  representative 
or  secretary  to  act  as  Sir  Daniel  Lan^e 
did  on  that  occasion  towards  M.  de 
Lesseps. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  BJid  passed. 
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SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ARMY  ESTIMATES.— RESOLUTION. 

Sir  WTLFEID  LAWSON,  in  rising 
to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  do  not  demand  any  in- 
creased expenditure  on  the  Land  Forces." 

said,  that  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
House,  he  heard  with  great  admiration 
the  clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
Army  Estimates  made  on  Thursday 
night  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  War.  There  was  one  sentence 
in  the  speech  which  pleased  him  much ; 
it  was  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  with  sincerity  that  there  was  no 
warmer  friend  of  peace  in  the  House 
than  he  was.  He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) 
believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  assertion,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  friend  of  peace,  they  did  not  differ 
in  their  object,  but  only  in  their  opinions, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it, 
and  the  question  he  brought  forward 
was  whether  their  large  standing  Army 
was  really  more  likely  to  produce  peace 
or  to  lead  us  into  war.  Having  con- 
gratulated the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  his  speech,  he  wished  that  he  could 
congratulate  the  Government  upon  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Queen's  Speech. 
The  Government  had  introduced  a 
new  system  as  regarded  the  form  in 
which  the  Queen's  Speech  was  delivered. 
They  used  formerly  to  be  told  that  the 
Estimates  would  be  laid  before  them 
with  due  regard  to  economy.  But  that 
was  now  entirely  omitted.  He  did 
not  know  why  it  should  be  omitted, 
for,  indeed,  it  indicated  the  temper  of 
the  country.  He  was  not  imder  the  in- 
sane delusion  that  in  bringing  forward 
the  Motion  he  was  acting  a  popular  part. 
Economy  was  the  most  unpopular  of 
doctrines.  The  popular  doctrine  was 
thus  represented — 

"  The  jolly  old  soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
And  spends  half-a-crown  on  his  sixpence  a- 
day." 

The  Government  which  spent  money 
generously  was  far  more  popular  than  a 
pheeseparing  Government  which  looked 


after  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.    He 
and  those  who  supported  his  views  ad- 
mitted that  the  country  might  not  be 
with  them  at  present;  but  he  was  content 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
who  spoke  so  much  about  the  Suez  Canal 
shares.    This  country  was  ageiinst  them, 
but  he  honoured  them  all  the  more,  as 
that  was  the  time  for  men  to  speak  out, 
and  although  the  part  they  took  was  not 
popular  now,   they  would    have    their 
reward  hereafter.     He  was  very  glad 
that  the  debate  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member   for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms) 
was  over,   because  they  need    not   be 
distracted  by  going  into  military  details. 
They  had  a  good  many  the  other  night ; 
but  when  they  got  into  Committee  they 
would  have  to  nght  a  good  many  more, 
and  he  wished  the  Secretary  at  War  a 
good  deliverance  from  them.    He  should 
like  to  know  why  they  required  this 
great  standing  Army.     He  was  afraid 
that  it  was  vain  to  ask  why  they  had 
such  an  expenditure  upon  it.    Without 
going  into  any  administrative  details,  he 
hoped  those  who  followed  him  in  the 
debate  would  confine  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  the  country  in  this  particular 
matter,  for  as  the   Prime  Minister,  in 
one  of  those  maxims  with  which  he  some- 
times favours  the  House,  most  truly  said 
— "Expenditure    depends    on    policy." 
That  was  the  only  opportimity  they  had 
of   discussing  the  broad  spirit  of  the 
question,  and  it  was  important  that  they 
should  do  so.    Lord  Derby,  in  one  of  his 
sensible  speeches,  talking  about  Army 
organization,  said — **  Let  us  decide  what 
we  want  the  Army  for — what  are  its 
duties?"     That  was  his  sole  object  in 
bringing  forward  his  Amendment.     He 
wanted  a  statement  from  the  Crown  as 
to  what  was  the  object  which  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves  in  levying    those 
forces.     He  asked  the  question  every 
year,  and  never  got  an  answer  yet ;  but 
he  was  in  hopes  of  getting  an  answer  to- 
night.   An  Army  must  be  for  one  of  two 
objects — either  for  offence  or  defence. 
Besides,  hon.  Gentlemen  must  not  forget 
the  existence  of  the  Fleet,  which  was 
sometimes  utterly  ignored  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Fleet,  being  now  free  from 
looking  after  slaves,  could  devote  itself 
entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  coimtry. 
He  did  not  think  that  500,000  armed 
men  were  required  for  the  protection  of 
this  coimtry  from  invasion.    It  might  bQ 
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that  the  Yolunteerfl  and  Militia  could  not 
count  for  much ;  but  he  heard  a  glowing 
account  from  the  Secretary  at  War  the 
other  night,  and  he  proved  that  these 
branches  of  the  Service  contained  some 
of  the  greatest  warriors  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  Then,  if  they  did  not  want  so 
large  an  Army  for  home  protection,  it  must 
be  to  enable  them  to  interfere  in  foreign 
affairs.  That  was  what  he  said  they  did 
not  want  an  Army  for.  He  had  read  a 
letter  irom  the  chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
who  spoke  of  the  Army  as  **  God's  high 
police,"  but  he  would  like  to  know  from 
whence  they  got  their  high  commission  ? 
He  concurred  in  the  opinion  already  ex- 
pressed that  the  Army  was  corrupting 
the  people.  Some  people  contended  that 
England  was  not  to  give  up  the  Euro- 
pean position  to  which  she  was  entitled ; 
out  he  thanked  Heaven  thev  had  given 
up  that  notion  altogether  of  interfering 
in  Europe.  They  never  suggested  an 
interference  to  save  Poland  from  in- 
justice, and  he  did  not  know  when  the 
House  was  more  stirred  than  when 
Prussia  attacked  Denmark.  Then  the 
Prench  and  German  War  broke  out, 
and  England  sat  by  and  allowed  two 
great  nations  to  cut  each  other's  throats 
without  g^ing  to  make  the  mischief 
worse.  He  might  also  mention  the 
Alabama  settlement  at  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  jeered  the  other 
night,  although  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  took 
part  in  that  settlement,  by  whichEngland, 
in  submitting  fairly  to  the  award,  though 
it  went  against  her,  gained  more  honour 
than  she  could  have  won  by  the  bloodiest 
victory  on  the  battle-field.  They  had  few 
opportunities  now-a-days   of  obtaining 

Ereeminence  by  fighting,  so  they  had 
ktely  adopted  a  new  system  of  getting  in- 
fluence in  the  world — namely,  by  buying 
up  shares.  To  accomplish  what  the  head 
of  the  Government  called  a  great  political 
transaction,  we  g^ve  a  great  price  for 
shares  with  the  coupons  cut  off.  The 
country  was  delirious  with  delight  at  the 
purchase;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
declared  that  it  would  make  the  Prime 
Minister's  name  memorable  for  all 
time,  in  which  he  quite  agreed  with 
him.  Such  a  policy  was  certainly  better 
than  fighting;  but  if  the^  adopted  it 
they  did  not  want  so  big  an  Army. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  paid 
his  £4,000,000  like  a  man ;  but  why 

VOL.  COXXVri,    [thied  series.] 


did  he  not  knock  off  that  sum  from  the 
Army  Estimates  ?  No  one  would  miss 
it  there.  The  settlement  of  disputes  by 
force  could  be  reduced  to  three  alterna- 
tives. K  they  went  to  war  it  must  be 
either  with  a  Power  that  was  stronger 
than  themselves,  or  with  a  Power  that 
was  weaker  than  themselves,  or  with 
one  that  was  exactly  of  the  same  strength 
as  themselves.  If  they  fought  with  a 
weaker  Power  they  were  cowardly ;  if 
they  fouffht  with  a  stronger  Power  they 
were  fooush ;  and  if  they  fought  with  a 
Power  of  equal  strength,  it  was  a  toss 
up  who  should  win.  But  then  people 
would  say  that  they  must  have  a  stand- 
ing Army,  and  that  what  the  Minister 
was  doing  was  to  provide  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army.  He  asked  them  not 
to  throw  themselves  into  a  fever  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  efficiency.  That 
was  the  sort  of  language  that  had  been 
going  on  as  long  as  he  could  remember 
—as  long  as  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  that  House.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  said  the  plea  of 
efficiency  as  a  ground  for  extra  charge 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  a  great 
deal  of  careful  scrutiny,  for  the  result 
of  his  experience  was  that  whenever 
there  was  a  disposition  to  spend  money 
it  was  invariably  discovered  that  the 
services  were  inefficient.  Tears  ago  they 
were  told  that  if  they  only  got  the 
Militia  they  would  be  safe.  Well,  they 
got  the  Militia,  and  then  they  wanted 
fortifications.  The  fortifications  were 
erected  at  a  great  expense ;  but  people 
were  then  as  much  alarmed  as  ever, 
and  nothing  would  appease  them  l>ut 
the  enrolment  of  the  Volunteers.  The 
Volunteers  were  accordingly  rabed,  and 
yet  our  military  expenditure  had  been 
increasing  ever  since.  Then  came  Lord 
Cardwell  with  his  scheme  for  blending 
the  Army  into  one  harmonious  whole — 
what  they  had  been  trying  to  do  with 
the  Liberal  Party  for  the  last  two  years ; 
and  now  they  had  a  mobilization  scheme, 
the  meaning  of  which  nobody  knew,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  speak  about  it. 
But  after  all  these  changes,  which  were 
to  work  such  wonders,  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man like  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  J.  Holms)  got  up  and,  backed  by 
some  of  the  colonels,  told  them  the 
whole  thing  was  as  rotten  as  any  human 
institution  could  well  be.  Why,  in  1876, 
were  they  asked  for  the  largest  peace 
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establislixnent  this  country  ever  liadP 
[An  hon.  Membbe  :  No.]    Well,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  it  was  far  too  large. 
Against  whom  were  they  arming  so  tre- 
mendously?    In  the  Queen's   Speech 
they  were  told  that  our  relations  with 
all  foreign  Powers  were  most  cordial. 
They  could  not  now  have  France  as  a 
bugbear,  as  in  Lord  Pahnerston's  time ; 
while  iSrussia,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
enough  to  do  in  looking  after  France. 
Then,  as  to  Bussia,  to  judge  from  the 
tone  of  public  opinion,  we  were  more 
likely  now  to  fight  by  her  side  than 
against  her.      Having  fought  for  the 
Turks  20  years  ago,  if  we  fought  again, 
we  should  probably  turn  about  and  go 
against  them.    But,  in  his  opinion,  in- 
stead of  fighting  for  the  Christians  of 
Herzegovina,  we  had  better  settle  how 
to  bury  our  own  Dissenters.    He  knew 
what  the  answer  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  most  likely  be.    He    would  say 
very  truthfully  he  had  no   doubt   that 
he  had  no  intention  te  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  mix  in  their  affairs,  but 
that  we  must  be  ready  for  these  little 
wars  in    Ashantee,    Abyssinia,  Malay, 
and  on  the  Qold  Coast,  where  our  troops 
went    out,  and,    after  shooting  a  few 
Natives,  came  back  and  got  decorated 
as  if  they  had  defeated  the  whole  Prus- 
sian Army.    But  we  had  been  able  te 
carry  on  these  little  wars  on  our  present 
establishmente,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  reason  for  increasing  them.    It  was 
said  that  we  might,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, get  into  quarrels  of  a  European 
kind ;  so  we  might,  but  then  we  might 
and  ought  te  keep  out  of  them.     The 
TifMij  in  an  article  tne  other  day,  summed 
up  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  when  they 
said  that  what  a  Minister  had  te  do  was 
te  measure  not  possibilities  but  proba- 
bilities.   That  was  so ;  let  us  then  deal 
with    probabilities   like  rational    men. 
He   had   heard  that   Mr.  Gbeen,  the 
aeronaut,  lived  te  a  great  age,  and  the 
one  reason  of  this  was   the  living  so 
much  of  his  time  up  in  the  air  in  balloons, 
he  did  not  run  a  risk  of  getting  run 
over  by  cabs.  It  was  said  that  we  might 
get  into  these  quarrels.    So  we  might ; 
but  why  did  we  put  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  into  places  of  honour  and 
profit  for  but  that  they  might  prevent 
England  getting  into  these  quarrels  ?  If 
they  did  get  into  quarrels  which  they 
could  not  get  settled  without  an  appecd 
to   force,   they  were,    he   maintwied, 

Sir  Wilfrid  LawBon 


failures  in  statesmanship ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  they  were  more  tempted  to 
cut  the  Gordian  Knot  with  the  sword 
and  settle  matters  by  brute  force  if  they 
had  a  great  army  than  a  small  one. 
The   House  would,  he  thought,  agree 
with  him  that  the  present  state  of  Europe 
was  horrible  and  heart-rending.  There 
w^re  now  9,000,000  men  in  arms,  at  a 
yearly    expenditure    of    £136,000,000. 
This  might  be  called  peace,  but  it  was 
in  reality  nothing  but  smothered  war. 
And  yet  most  of  these  countries  were 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  te  men. 
Most  of  them  had  established  Churches 
professing  te  be  Christian  Churches;  but 
the  real  established  religion  in  those 
countries  was  that  of  Mars  as  much  as 
it  had  ever  been  in  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  at  any  time  in 
the  histery  of  the  world.    England  had 
now  a  great  opportunity  of  setting  a 
great  example  to  the  world.    Indeed, 
there  never  was  such  an  opportunity. 
Here  we  were  without  a  whisper  of  dis- 
ccmtent  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom.   We  had  no  unworthy  objects  to 
seek;  we  had  no  territorial  disputes; 
we  had  no  quarrel  with  any  great  Power. 
Surely,  then,  we  might  reduce  arma- 
ments, which  so  cruelly  pressed  upon 
the  springs  of  industry.     He  did  not 
know  what  support  he  should  get  for 
his  Motion.    He  did  not  expect  much 
support  from  his  hon.  Friend  opposite, 
although  he  was  happy  to  say  tjiat  on 
a  former  occasion  the  Nestor  of  the  Tory 
Party — the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire— ^had  voted  against  this  rapid 
increase  of  our  armaments.    But  still 
he  could   not  expect  that  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  vote  with  him, 
because  having  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment they  would  naturally  back  them 
up  in  their  Estimates.    But  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  were  heirs  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Whig  Party.    Let  them  show  that  they 
shared  the  opinions  of  the  Party.    The 
Whig  Party  had  once  won  great  laurels 
by  advocating  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform.    Let  right  hon.  Gentlemen  now 
support  the  retrenchment  which  was  the 
earnest  of  peace.  They  had  heard  a  good 
deal  lately  of  the  height  of  our  soldiers 
and  their  girth  round  the  chest,  and  the 
House  cheered  loudly  when  they  heard 
that  that  height  and  g^rth  had  not  dimi- 
nished. Wel^  he  was  not  anxious  about 
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the  statnre  and  proportions  of  the  British 
soldier,  but  he  was  anxious  about  the 
stature  of  British  statesmen,  and  he  did 
hope  that  the  occupants  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench  would  show  that  in 
this  respect  there  was  no  degeneracy, 
either  in  their  heads  or  their  hearts. 
If  they  voted  with  him  they  would,  at 
any  rate,  show  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  for  they  could  not 
go  to  the  country  on  the  cry  of  Sir 
Daniel  Lange.  There  was  certainly  a 
small  number  of  hon.  Members  on  tiiat 
side  of  the  House — let  them  be  called  if 
they  liked  a  wretched  minority,  or  a 
Badical  residuum — who  would  vote  with 
him  on  that  Motion,  and  thus  declare 
that  in  their  opinion  mighty  armaments 
were  not  the  glory,  but  the  disgrace  of 
a  country,  and  that  true  statesmanship 
consisted,  not  in  providing  the  machinery 
for  human  slaughter,  but  in  gradually 
leading  the  minds  of  men  to  that  supe- 
rior way  of  settlement  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  peace,  justice,  religion,  and 
humanity.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  the  Besolution. 

Mb.  EIOHAED  :  I  rise  to  second  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carlisle ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  cannot 
but  express  my  deep  regret  that  we 
should  De  called  upon  to  vote  £600,000 
additional  to  our  military  expenditure 
this  year.  And  that  is  not  all ;  for  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War,  with  that  perfect  frankness  which 
we  should  have  expected  from  him,  has 
told  us  that,  if  we  accept  his  proposals, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  prospective 
expenditure,  stretching  over  many  years 
to  come.  The  only  hope  of  reduction 
he  holds  out  to  us  gleams  upon  us 
through  a  vista  of  36  years  a-head ;  for 
if  any  of  us  undertake  to  live  to  the  year 
1912,  he  promises  us  a  diminution  of 
£50,000  at  that  period  in  one  of  the 
items.  And  yet,  compared  with  the 
preposterous  and  extravagant  demands 
and  expectations  put  forth  in  some  quar- 
ters, perhaps  we  ought  to  be  grateml  to 
the  right  hon.  Genfleman  for  his  mode- 
ration. But  surely  an  Army  expendi- 
ture of  £15,000,000  during  peace  is 
monstrous.  No  country  in  Europe  has 
60  little  justification  as  we  have  for  a 
large  expenditure  on  its  army ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  no  country  in  Europe  gets 
BO  little  for  what  it  does  expend.  For 
the  mortifying  and  discouraging  fact  is, 


that  we  seem  to  gain  nothing  as  regards 
even  our  professed  objects  by  lavishing 
such  enormous  sums  on  our  armaments. 
I  have  watched  with  some  attention  the 
gradual  growth  of  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments  for  the  last  35  or  40 
years ;  and  what  I  observe  is  this,  that 
in  proportion  as  we  add  to  what  are 
called  our  national  defences  does  the 
sense  of  insecurity  increase,  if  we  can 
trust  those  whom  I  may  designate  as 
the^  professional  alarmists.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  1835,  when,  imder 
the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
were  satisfied  with  a  little  more  than 
£11,500,000  for  all  our  fighting  estab- 
lishments— Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance. 
And  certainly  we  were  then  perfectly 
calm  and  contented,  able  to  sleep  com- 
fortably in  our  beds,  far  more  so  than 
we  can,  or  at  least  ought  to  do  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  alarmists. 
And  there  is  this  further  peculiarity 
about  the  case,  that  when  you  have  con- 
ceded anything  to  the  clamours  of  those 
who  demand  large  armaments,  what 
they  have  obtained  becomes  compara- 
tively worthless  in  their  estimation,  and 
is  immediately  made  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  demanding  something  else.  So 
it  has  been  with  the  Militia,  the  Volun- 
teers, the  Fortifications,  the  Army  and 
Militia  Beserve,  the  localization  of  the 
Forces,  and  other  changes  introduced 
by  Lord  Cardwell ;  and  so  it  will  be,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  mobilization 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
When  gotten,  eveiything  is  utterly  un- 
satisfactory, and  we  want  something 
else.  Thus  we  find,  in  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  27ie  Edinhurgh  Review ^ 
the  writer  tells  us,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  last  30  or  40  years ; 
after  raising  our  forces  from  100,000 
men  in  1835  to  more  than  500,000 
in  1876,  after  spending  more  than 
£320,000,000  sterhng  on  the  Army  alone 
within  20  years,  from  1856  to  1876,  "  as 
respects  the  guarding  of  our  national 
honour,  and  providing  for  the  national 
defence,  we  are  in  a  faulty,  ruinous,  and 
dangerous  condition."  But  surely  if, 
after  these  prodigious  sums  have  been 
lavished  on  the  Army,  we  are  now  told 
that  we  have  no  efifectual  defence,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to 
ask — **What  have  you  done  with  our 
money?"  Now,  there  was  a  sentence 
once  uttered  in  this  House,  by  Sir  Eobert 
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Peel,  which  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  War  to  have  inscribed  in 
large  letters  upon  the  wall  of  the  War 
Office,  opposite  the  spot  where  his  desk 
is  placed,  that  he  may  have  it  continually 
before  his  eyes.    It  is  this — 

"  If  the  House  listens  to  the  opinions  of  mili- 
tary men,  who  were  naturally  prejudiced  upon 
this  subject,  they  would  involye  the  country  in 
an  outlay  that  no  revenue  could  bear." 

I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  the  many  hon. 
and  gallant  and  qtiasi  gallant  Gentlemen 
with  whom  this  House  abounds  by  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  But  it  is  with  me  a 
matter  of  deep  and  earnest  conviction, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  under 
which  Europe  is  suffering  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  has  been  suffering  for  many 
years,  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  policy 
is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
military  class.  Everywhere  —  in  the 
Courts  of  Kings,  in  the  councils  of 
Cabinets,  in  the  deliberations  of  Parlia- 
ment— their  influence  predominates,  and 
that  influence  is  constantly  and  sted- 
fastly  employed  to  propel  the  Govern- 
ments deeper  and  deeper  into  that  fatal 
system  of  rivalry  in  armaments  under 
which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
groaning,  as  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  or  in- 
sinuate, that  military  men  love  or  desire 
war  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  they  are 
reckless  of  human  slaughter  and  human 
suffering.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
there  are  among  them  men  as  generous 
and  humane,  cmd  as  fuU  of  kind  and 
benevolent  sentiment  as  any  class  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  among  military 
men,  especially  if  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  actual  service  in  the  field,  that 
we  shall  find  those  who  speak  of  going 
to  war  with  a  light  heart.  And  pro- 
bably there  are  many  of  them  who  would 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  of  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  their  profession, 
General  Trochu,  who,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1867,  uses  these  re- 
markable words.  After  a  very  vivid 
description  of  the  evils  inflicted  by 
war  on  inoffensive  populations,  he  con- 
tinues— 

*'  The  spectacle  of  these  devastations  and  suf- 
ferings is  distressing  to  military  men  who  have 
any  elevation  of  spirit.  They  are  astonished 
that  modem  civilization,  which  is  so  proud  of 
having  everywhere,  in  individual  transactions, 
substituted  for  force  the  principles  of  law,  still 
leaves  international  differences  to  be  settled  by 
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letting  loose  the  scourge  of  war.  Their  minds 
are  Med  with  contempt  for  those  men  of  the 
drawing-room  {e$»  homme*  de  aalon)  who  welcome 
and  celebrate  war  in  conventional  language, 
which  only  reveals  their  own  vanity,  their  igno- 
rance, their  ambition,  and  selfishness." 

And  I  cannot  but  recall  with  pleasure 
that  when  I  brought  forward  ana  carried 
in  this  House  a  Motion  in  favour  of 
international  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  war,  I  was  supported  by  the  votes  of 
a  considerable  number  of  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentlemen.    Still  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  a  great  evil  that  a  large  body 
of  intelligent  and  active-minded  men, 
who  perhaps  have  nothing  particular  to 
do  during  these  piping  times  of  peace, 
should  have  all  their  faculties  and  ener- 
gies devoted  to  extending  the  fighting 
establishments  of  the  world.    I  do  not 
blame  them.    Like  aU  other  professions, 
they  do  what  they  can  to  magnify  their 
own  office.    But.  unhappily,  their  pro- 
fessional   prejudices  colour    everything 
they  look  upon.    By  dwelling  continu- 
ally upon  one  class  of  ideas,  these  gprow 
into  such  proportions  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  sphere  of  their  vision,  so  that  they 
cannot  conceive  of  civilized  and  Christian 
nations  as  existing  in  any  other  relation 
to  each  other  than  that  of  armed  and 
mutual  menace.    I  know  no  remedy  for 
this,  but  for  the  people  of  Europe  to 
take  the  management  of  their  affairs  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  military  class  into 
their  own.    On  this  ground  I  feel  grate- 
ful to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  that  he,  as  a 
civilian,    should,   with    such   laborious 
diligence,  have  sought  to  master  the 
details  of  our  military  system,  and  ex- 
pose what  he  considers  its  defects.    It 
required  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  do 
this,  for  he  must  have  known  that  he 
was  thrusting  his  hand  into  a  hornets' 
nest,  and  that  the  military  wasps  would 
come  out  and  buzz  about  his  head  as 
they  have  done,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  continue  to  do.    Now,  I  must  repeat 
the  question  already  asked  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  what 
do  we  want  all  these  forces  for  ?    Is  it 
to  defend  ourselves  against  attack  ?  But 
from  whom  do  we  apprehend  attack? 
France  used  to  be  the  great  God-send  of 
the  panic-mongers,  ana  I  think  few  can 
look  back  without  humiliation  and  shame 
to  the  series  of  ignoble  panics  to  which 
we  delivered  ourselves  as  a  nation  as 
respects  France.    It  mattered  not  under 
what  Govemm^it  France  was  placed. 
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whether  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  or  a 
Bepublic,  or  an  Empire.  It  mattered 
not  how  France  was  engaged,  whether 
in  the  agonies  of  a  domestic  revolution, 
tr3ring  to  construct  a  Constitution  for  it- 
self out  of  the  ruins  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  or  fighting  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  or  negotiating  Commercial  Treaties 
with  this  country,  we  were  required  to 
believe  that  France  was  always  medi- 
tating mischief  against  this  country. 
Nay,  when  we  were  in  close  and  firiendly 
alliance  for  purposes  of  peace  it  was  all 
the  same,  for  I  remember  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
in  rebuking  one  of  these  panics,  said — 

"  At  the  very  time  when  France  was  working 
with  you  for  the  common  weal  of  humanity,  her 
ruler  is  held  up  as  a  bandit  and  a  corsair,  who 
was  about  piratically  invading  this  country, 
without  the  slightest  warning  or  previous  cause 
of  quarreL" 

But  the  circumstances  of  France  are  now 
such  that  the  wildest  of  the  alarmists 
cannot  profess  to  apprehend  danger  from 
her.  Then,  for  what  otherpurpose  do 
we  want  a  large  Army  ?  We  have  re- 
nounced the  policy  of  intervention  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  Continent,  at  least 
all  our  statesmen  have  done  so— Con- 
servative as  well  as  Liberal.  In  proof 
of  this  I  may  cite  the  words  of  Lord 
Derby,  the  Foreign  Secretary.  In  ad- 
dressing his  constituents  at  King's 
Lynn,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
House,  adverting  to  the  debate  on  the 
Dano-Oerman  War,  which  had  taken 
place  in  1864,  he  said — 

"  The  ostensible  object  of  that  debate  was  to 
take  the  sense  of  this  House  as  to  whether  the 
Danish  negotiations  had  been  mismanaged,  but 
tiie  object  with  which  many  Members — I  among 
the  rest — went  into  it,  was  to  obtain  from  Par- 
liament a  distinct  and  decided  expression  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  Continental  disputes ;  in  that  we  perfectly 
succeeded.'' 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  the 
Secretfuy  for  War  made  an  admirable 
speech  in  the  same  debate,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  facts  of  the  Dano-Ger- 
man  War,  and  the  part  we  had  taken  in 
the  matter,  he  said — 

"  I  say  that  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  position  of  England,  free  from  Continental 
complications  and  embarrassments,  fits  her  for 
being  the  mediator  of  Europe.  They  point  out 
that,  having  nothing  to  gam  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  smaller  States,  nor  from  the  damage 
of  the  larger,  she  is  qualified  to  occupy  a  posi- 


tion of  dignified  neutrality,  a  positiou  in  which 
she  can  wield  more  influence  than  she  could  ever 
gain  by  war." — [3  Eansardj  clxxvi.  1022.1 

It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  only  hope 
of  salvation  for  Europe  is,  by  the  Go- 
vernments beg^inning  to  retrace  their 
footsteps — that,  as  they  have  been  going 
on  for  generations,  adding  to  their 
armaments  on  a  system  of  rivalry  to 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  limit — so 
they  should  agree  to  enter  on  a  process 
of  mutual  and  simultaneous  disarma- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is 
an  important  movement  in  this  direction 
going  on  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A 
proposal,  backed  by  a  large  number  of 
Members,  has  been  laid  before  the  Aus- 
trian Beichsrath,  proposing  not  only 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
Austrian  Army,  but  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  "use  its  best  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  idea  of  such  a 
general,  proportionate,  and  simultaneous 
reduction  of  armies,  as  would  not  affect 
the  balance  of  power  of  the  various 
States."  A  similar  movement  is  con- 
templated in  Germany,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  before  long,  a  proposition  to  the 
same  purport  will  be  suomitted  to  the 
German  Parliament.  I  should  like,  if 
an  opportunity  offers  during  the  present 
Session,  to  asK  the  opinion  of  this  House 
on  the  same  subject.  I  should  rejoice, 
indeed,  if  our  country  were  to  have  the 
honour  of  taking  the  initiative  in  so  be- 
niffcent  an  enterprize.  There  were 
words  once  uttered  in  this  House  by  the 

S resent  Prime  Minister,  which  I  should 
ke  to  hear  uttered  again.  They  were 
words  which  he  recommended  the  Go- 
vernment then  in  office  to  address  to  the 
Government  of  France.  I  wish  he  would 
now  address  these  words  not  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  only,  but  to  all  the 
Governments  of  Europe,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  voice  would  awaken  a 
cordial  and  general  response,  at  least 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  whatever 
the  Governments  might  say.  These  are 
the  words,  and  with  them  I  conclude  my 
observations— 

"  Let  us  terminate  this  disastrous  system  of 
wild  e3q)enditure  by  mutually  agreeing,  with  no 
hypocrisy,  but  in  a  manner  and  under  drcum- 
stances  which  admit  of  no  doubt,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  armaments — that  peace  is  really  our 
policy." 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  worda 
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Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said, 
that  he  would  frankly  confess  that  he 
had  not  been  able  distinctly  to  follow 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Holms),  but  he  would 
say  this  generally,  that  with  regard  to 
all  questions  of  deferred  pay  and  the 
increase  of  the  Army,  that  the  amount 
required  had  been  made  up  by  those 
who  made  up  the  Estimates,  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  Estimates  would  cover 
the  demand  for  the  year.  There  might, 
however,  be  a  greater  number  of  deaths 
or  a  greater  number  of  men  discharged 
in  a  particular  year  than  was  allowed 
for;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases  there 
could  only  be  a  rough  estimate  formed. 
He  was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to 
lay  on  the  Table  that  day  the  Paper 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Reading.  The  instant,  however,  it 
would  be  ready — and  that  would  be 
soon — he  would  lay  it  on  the  Table.  He 
found  that^in  the  &ial  calculations  the 
Army  and  the  Reserves  hisid  been  mixed 
together,  and  the  figures  would  not  have 
conveyed  to  the  House  the  clear  infor- 
mation which  he  wished  the  House  to 
have.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  it  would  be  seen  how  and  to 
what  extent  the  calculations  were  made, 
not  for  this  year,  but  for  the  ensuing 
years.  The  calculations  he  was,  how- 
ever, bound  to  say  could  only  be  founded 
on  somewhat  rough  Estimates  for  each 
particular  year.  As  to  the  additional 
Forces  which  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Army,  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
seemed  to  have  assumed  that  every  re- 
cruit was  paid  from  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  though  that  was,  of  course,  a  com- 
plete fallacy.  Some  men  did  not  join 
until  the  very  l%st  month  of  the  year, 
and  therefore,  when  the  hon.  Member 
assumed  that  a  very  large  sum  would 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the 
year,  the  amount  should  really  be  put 
at  one- half  or  one-third  of  that  at  which 
he  put  it.  With  respect  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  Reserve,  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  with  great  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion for  the  men ;  but  what  he  and  the 
country  wanted  to  see  was  that  the  men 
came  into  the  ranks ;  that  they  did  not 
come  merely  for  pay,  but  that  they  were 
prepared  to  put  tnemselves  in  a  position 
in  which  they  would  be  ready  for  service. 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  was  founded  upon 


the  assertion  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
Army  was  excessive,  and  he  asked  what 
was  the  object  of  the  Army?  Well, 
the  Army  was  intended  for  the  defence 
of  India,  of  our  colonies,  and  of  our 
own  country;  and,  further,  it  was  in- 
tended for  offensive  purposes  also,  should 
the  necessity  unhappily  arise.  These 
were  the  essential  purposes  for  which 
we  maintained  our  Army,  which  was 
certainly  not  a  large  one  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries  in  Europe. 
When  those  facts  were  considered  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Estimates  before 
the  House  could  be  regarded  as  exces- 
sive. Certainly,  when  our  Army  was 
compared  with  those  of  other  European 
Powers,  no  one  could  say  that  it  was 
maintained  for  the  purposes  of  offence. 
For  himself,  he  must  state  that,  if  he 
thought  that  European  complications 
were  at  hand,  he  should  have  proposed 
greater  additions,  lest  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  might  be  obliged  to  do  what 
his  Predecessor  in  office  had  done — 
namely,  under  circumstances  of  great 
haste  and  con^sion  to  bring  up  at  once, 
probably  20,000  recruits.  Now,  what 
had  been  the  consequences  of  bringing 
up  20,000  recruits  in  one  year  ?  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Army  was  affected 
for  years  after  by  it,  as  they  could  not 
under  such  pressure  get  the  kind  of 
recruits  that  they  required.  That 
20,000  being  hurriedly  raised  had 
brought  discredit  upon  the  Army,  from 
which  it  had  scarcely  recovered  yet. 
With  respect  to  the  general  question, 
he  thought  the  House  would  admit  that 
if  they  were  to  keep  up  their  stores, 
fortifications,  and  armaments,  and  to 
lay  the  basis  of  an  efficient  Reserve,  the 
proposed  expenditure  was  necessary. 
Not  only  was  all  that  he  asked  for  neces- 
sary, but  if  he  were  to  press  for  more  he 
thought  he  could  make  out  a  strong  case 
in  support  of  such  a  proposal,  and  that 
the  House  would  see  the  repression  he 
had  been  obliged  to  exercise,  and  in 
some  instances  not  without  apprehension. 
But  his  endeavour  had  been  to  cut  down 
the  Estimates  to  that  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary.  In 
that  way  his  hon.  Friend  twitted  him 
with  studying  "  efficiency  only; "  but  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, terminated  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  the  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  infer.     The  right  hon.  Gtontlemaa 
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''in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  do  not  demand  an  increased  expen- 
diture on  the  Land  Forces,"  —  {Sir  Wilfrid 
ZawsoHf) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  said,  he  must  express,  as 
others  had  done,  their  debt  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  for  the  remarkably  clear 
maimer  in  which  he  bad  introduced  the 
Army  Estimates,   and    for    the    index 
which  made  reference  to  them  compara- 
tively easy.    Although  he  could  not  ex- 
press unqualified  approval  of  the*  Army 
Estimates,  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  many  proposals  that  were  in 
the  right  direction,  and  among  them 
was  the  increase  of  pay  to  non-commis- 
sioned   officers   and    to    the    Keserve. 
While  admitting  that  we  must  see  more 
of  our  Eeserves  in  the  future  than  we 
had  in  the  past,  he  doubted  the  policy 
of  calling  them  out  for  too  long  a  period. 
Li  Prussia,  after  men  bad  been  made 
thorough  soldiers  they  were  allowed  to  go 
home,  and  were  scarcely  caUed  out  at  all 
afterwards.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  give  2d.  a-day  extra  to  all 
ranks  below  that  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  [Mr.  Gathorne  Habdy  :  Not  to 
those  who  come  on  the  pension  list  after 
12  years.]    As  all  except  these  were  to 
receive    2d,   a-day    extra,   he    scarcely 
thought  the  House  was  in  a  position  to 
tell  what  would  be  the  exact  cost  of  the 
Army  for  1876-7.    The  Estimate   pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  3,600  men,  and 
of  £603,900  in  expenditure.     The  pay 
amounted  to  £163,000,  and  that  sum 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  duty  to  do. 
Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
increase  required  for  non-commissioned 
officers'  pay  amounted  to  £104,000,  of 
which  sum  Lidia  was  to  provide  £37,000. 
The  lodging  expenses  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers  amounted  to  £15,000,  the 
additional  pay  to  the  Foot  Guards  to 
£8,000,  and  that  for  tbe  men  passing 
into  the  Eeserve  to  £13,000,  making 
in    all,   roundly,  £126,500,   or  leaving 
£36,000  only  for  the  pay  of  the  3,600 
men  who  were  to  be  added,  or  £10  per 
man,  which  seemed  to  show  that  they 
were  at  last  beginning  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  economy  in  respect  of  the  British 
Army.    But  taking  the  pay  at  the  mo- 
derate simi  of  £25,  it  would  amount  in 
all  to  £95,000  less  the  £37,000  which 
was    provided,    leaving    a    deficit    of 
£58,000.  His  calculation,  therefore,  was 


that  the  increase  of  the  Estimates  would 
be  £656,900.   There  remained  the  ques- 
tion of  ihe  deferred  pay.    According  to 
the  statement  of  theright  bon.  Gentleman, 
2d.  a-day  wouldnot  now  be  given  to  aU  pri- 
vates, but  all  would  expect  it,  and  if  with- 
held they  would  see  greater  dissatisfac- 
tion than  ever.  Now,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  the  numberof  effectives  borneon  the 
Estimates  was  155,000  men.  This  number 
receiving  the  increased  pay  of  £3  0«.  lOd. 
a-year  would    involve  an  expenditure 
whicb  would  amount  roundly  to  £4  70, 000, 
but    the    Estimate    only   provided    for 
£13,000,  leaving  £457,000  to  ba  pro- 
vided for ;  and,  moreover,  the  Beserves 
were  to  receive  an  increase  of  £2  a  man, 
or  £19,000,  for  which  no  provision  was 
made.    He  did  not  complain  that  those 
sums  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Esti- 
mates, as  the  custom  was  that  only  the 
sum  required  for  the  current  year  ap- 
peared there.      He  thought,   however, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  the 
House  and  the  country  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Gt)vemment  pointed  at  an  increase 
of  £476,000  a-year.    Of  that  sum  no  less 
than  £204,000  a-year  would  be  contri- 
buted by  the  taxpayers  of  India.    Hon. 
Members  from   Lancashire  who   were 
seeking   for    a    reduction    of   the   tax 
upon  their  goods  should  bear  tbis  fact 
in  mind.    He  wished  also  to  say  a  word 
or  two  as  to  recruiting.    In  1861  tbe 
number  of  efiEectives  wbicb  we  bad  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  206,500,  and  to 
that  number  we  had  to  get  only  10,600 
recruits.     Three  years  later  the  number 
of  men  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  194,000,  whilst  we  took  16,000  re- 
cruits ;  and  in  1872-3  and  1874  we  bad 
188,700  men,  but  the  recruits  were  no 
fewer  than  21,000.  He  must  further  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  bad  said  nothing  as  to 
the  rivalry  wbicb  existed  between  the 
recruiting  sergeants  of  the  Militia  and 
the  Line,  and  which  undoubtedly  afPected 
India  in  the  obtaining  of  recruits.  Com- 
paring the  condition  of  our  Army  at 
present  with  what  it  was  in  1861,  be 
wished  to  point    out   that   whilst   tbe 
number  of  recruits  required  had  gra- 
dually increased,  whilst  the  number  of 
effectives  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
absolutely  fewer  showing  that  the  bon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  was 
right,  and  that  whilst  more  men  and 
money  were  asked  for,  we  bad  at  the 
present  time  a  weaker  force  than  before. 
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Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said, 
that  he  would  frankly  confess  that  he 
had  not  heen  able  distinctly  to  follow 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Holms),  but  he  would 
say  this  generally,  that  with  regard  to 
all  questions  of  deferred  pay  and  the 
increase  of  the  Army,  that  the  amount 
required  had  been  made  up  by  those 
who  made  up  the  Estimates,  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  Estimates  would  cover 
the  demand  for  the  year.  There  might, 
however,  be  a  greater  number  of  deaths 
or  a  greater  number  of  men  discharged 
in  a  particular  year  than  was  allowed 
for;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases  there 
could  only  be  a  rough  estimate  formed. 
He  was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to 
lay  on  the  Table  that  day  the  Paper 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Beading.  The  instant,  however,  it 
would  be  ready — and  that  would  be 
soon — he  would  lay  it  on  the  Table.  He 
found  that  J,  in  the  final  calculations  the 
Army  and  the  Eeserves  hlid  been  mixed 
together,  and  the  figures  would  not  have 
conveyed  to  the  House  the  clear  infor- 
mation which  he  wished  the  House  to 
have.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  it  would  be  seen  how  and  to 
what  extent  the  calculations  were  made, 
not  for  this  year,  but  for  the  ensuing 
years.  The  calculations  he  was,  how.- 
ever,  bound  to  say  could  only  be  founded 
on  somewhat  rough  Estimates  for  each 
particular  year.  As  to  the  additional 
Forces  which  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Army,  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
seemed  to  have  assumed  that  every  re- 
cruit was  paid  from  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  though  that  was,  of  course,  a  com- 
plete fallacy.  Some  men  did  not  join 
until  the  very  \%at  month  of  the  year, 
and  therefore,  when  the  hon.  Member 
assumed  that  a  very  large  sum  would 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the 
year,  the  amount  should  really  be  put 
at  one-half  or  one-third  of  that  at  wmch 
he  put  it.  With  respect  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  Beserve,  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  with  great  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion for  the  men ;  but  what  he  and  the 
country  wanted  to  see  was  that  the  men 
came  into  the  ranks ;  that  they  did  not 
come  merely  for  pay,  but  that  they  were 
prepared  to  put  themselves  in  a  position 
in  which  they  would  be  ready  for  service. 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  was  founded  upon 


the  assertion  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
Army  was  excessive,  and  he  asked  what 
was  the  object  of  the  Army?  Well, 
the  Army  was  intended  for  the  defence 
of  India,  of  our  colonies,  and  of  our 
own  country;  and,  further,  it  was  in- 
tended for  offensive  purposes  also,  should 
the  necessity  unhappily  arise.  These 
were  the  essential  purposes  for  which 
we  maintained  our  Army,  which  was 
certainly  not  a  large  one  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries  in  Europe. 
When  those  facts  were  considered  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Estimates  before 
the  House  could  be  regarded  as  exces- 
sive. Certainly,  when  our  Army  was 
compared  with  those  of  other  European 
Powers,  no  one  could  say  that  it  was 
maintained  for  the  purposes  of  offence. 
For  himself,  he  must  state  that,  if  he 
thought  that  European  complications 
were  at  hand,  he  should  have  proposed 
greater  additions,  lest  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  might  be  obliged  to  do  what 
his  Predecessor  in  office  had  done — 
namely,  under  circumstances  of  great 
haste  and  confrision  to  bring  up  at  once, 
probably  20,000  recruits.  Now,  what 
had  been  the  consequences  of  bringing 
up  20,000  recruits  in  one  year  ?  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Army  was  affected 
for  years  after  by  it,  as  they  could  not 
under  such  pressure  get  the  kind  of 
recruits  that  they  required.  That 
20,000  being  hurriedly  raised  had 
brought  discredit  upon  the  Army,  from 
which  it  had  scarcely  recovered  yet. 
With  respect  to  the  general  question, 
he  thought  the  House  would  admit  that 
if  they  were  to  keep  up  their  stores, 
fortifications,  and  armaments,  and  to 
lay  the  basis  of  an  efficient  Eeserve,  the 
proposed  expenditure  was  necessary, 
r^ot  only  was  all  that  he  asked  for  neces- 
sary, but  if  he  were  to  press  for  more  he 
thought  he  could  make  out  a  strong  case 
in  support  of  such  a  proposal,  and  that 
the  House  would  see  the  repression  he 
had  been  obliged  to  exercise,  and  in 
some  instances  not  without  apprehension. 
But  his  endeavour  had  been  to  cut  down 
the  Estimates  to  that  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary.  In 
that  way  his  hon.  Fnend  twitted  him 
with  studying  "  efficiency  only; "  but  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, terminated  in  a  very  different 
way  firom  what  the  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  infer.     The  right  hon.  G^ntlemaa 
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said  do  not  Ksten  to  the  cry  of  "  effi- 
ciency "  without  C6u:efully  scrutinising  it, 
but  look  into  it  to  see  that  that  wmch 
you  were  doingmight  tend  to  promote 
it.     He  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  never  asked 
the  House  to  give  anything  without  a 
careful  scrutiny,  and  he  was  far  from 
wishing  the  House  to  give  him  any- 
thing without    ccurefol   scrutiny,  or  to 
debar  hon.  Members  from  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it,  and  discuss-* 
ing  the  subject    at    any  length    they 
might  desire.      Now,  with   respect  to 
the  increased  expenditure,  the  new  for- 
tifications and  barracks  could  not  be 
kept  up  at  the  same  expense  as  the 
barracks  previous    to  that  time,   and, 
generally  speaking,  these  large  build- 
ings could  not  be  maintained  without  an 
increased  expenditure,  which  must  have 
been  foreseen  by  those  who  were  parties 
to  planning  and  building  them.   His  ob- 
ject, like  uiat  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  was  peace ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  meant  to  be  in  such 
a  position  that  he  should  not,  in  case  of 
emergency,  be    driven    into    excessive 
haste — not  driven  to  do  anything  under 
panic — and   he  could  assure  them  he 
was  under  no  panic  now,  or  he  should 
have  proposed  very  different  Estimates. 
He    wanted   to    guard  against   haste, 
against   panic,    against   uneasiness    of 
mind,  against  false  economy,  which  led 
to  vast  expenditure  affcerwajrds,  and  also 
against  the  suspicion  that  this  great 
country  could  leave  itself  in  a  position 
which  was  founded  upon  the  hope  or 
expectation  that  it  would  always  be  at 
peace.    He  did  not  believe   mat   the 
world  at  large   had  arrived  at  such  a 
purely  Christian  state  as  had  been  spoken 
of  by  some  hon.  Members,  so  that  it 
was    incapable  of  going  to    war.    He 
saw,  indeed,  every  indication  of  the  re- 
verse of  such  a  state  of  things,  and, 
therefore,  he  wanted  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  national  defence  which,  if  not 
large,  should  be  solid.      He  had  done 
something,  he  believed,  to  secure  that 
result  by  a  better  treatment  of  the  non- 
commissioned officerd  and  soldiers,  and 
by  proposing  measures  to  put  the  Army 
Beserve  in  such  a  position  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  reliable  force.      For 
these  reasons,  he  might  almost  ask  for 
the  votes  of  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  moved  the  reduction  of  the  Army. 

Majob  BEAUMONT  said,  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  Amendment  with  the 
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view  of  saving  money  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Army.  He  should  not  attempt  to 
reply  to  the  shadowy  arguments  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle, 
because  it  would  be  like  the  Quixotic 
attempt  of  kicking  a  windmill— or,  more 
properly,  a  water-mill. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  192 ;  Noes 
63 :  Majority  129. 

Main  Question,  '^  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing '132,884,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  for  Depots  for  the  training  of  Be- 
cruits  for  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  in- 
cluding Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from 
the  Ist  day  of  Kypl  1876  to  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1877,  inclusive." 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Ques- 
tion proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 122,884,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  for  Dep6t8  for  the  training  of  Be- 
cruits  for  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  in- 
cluding Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from 
the  1st  day  of  April  1876  to  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1877,  inclusive." — {Mr.  Feate.) 

Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  he  wished  for 
further  information  th^  had  yet  been 
afforded  as  to  the  guns  which  were  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  in  the  fortifications, 
and  he  also  desired  to  know  why  Major 
Moncrieff  was  no  longer  employed  to 
carry  out  his  system  of  gun  carri^es, 
and  whether  or  not  those  carriages  had 
been  found  efficient  ?  Something  had 
been  said  by  the  Minister  for  War  in 
introducing  the  Estimates  with  regard 
to  balloting  for  the  Militia.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  the  system  of  re- 
cruiting for  the  Militia  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing.  Well,  the  country  was 
somewhat  apt  to  look  upon  that  as  a 
threat  i^at  mey  miffht  Imve  the  ballot 
for  the  Militia ;  but  if  it  was  not  intended 
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to  institute  ballot  for  the  Militia,  why 
had  it  been  broached  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  perhaps  inform  the 
Committee  why  he  had  introduced  the 
subject.  Then  as  to  Militia  adjutants, 
he  should  like  to  hear  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  Volunteer  ad- 
jutants could  not  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  regarded  retirement  as  Militia 
adjutants.  He  wished  also  to  know 
what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a 
Volunteer  regiment  or  a  Militia  regi- 
ment being  without  its  commanding 
officer  and  majors  in  the  field  ?  Would 
the  Militia  or  Volunteer  captain  take 
command,  or  would  it  devolve  upon  the 
adjutant,  seeing  he,  as  a  full-pay  captain, 
had  seniority  over  all  Reserve  Force 
captains.  The  arrangement  suggested 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  refer- 
ence to  me  Army  Reserve  was  a  very 
good  one.  But  witii  regard  to  the  Militia 
there  were  two  points  which  he  (Mr.  An- 
derson) would  like  to  call  attention  to. 
One  was  this — that  the  Militia  was  made  a 
back  door  through  which  incapable  offi- 
cers were  transferred  into  the  Line  with- 
out passing  through  any  examination, 
by  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  Militia  regiment. 
That  was  a  most  improper  way  of  ad- 
mitting officers  into  the  Army.  The 
other  point  was  with  reference  to  the 
want  of  rifle  practice  amongst  the  Militia. 
The  men  were  never  taught  to  shoot  at 
all,  and  he  had  proved  that  last  time  he 
addressed  the  House  on  the  subject,  by 
the  respective  quantities''  of  ammunition 
used.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
Militia  were  a  very  efficient  body  of  men, 
and  that  they  were  fit  to  be  put  with  the 
Line  regiments  in  drill;  but  what  on 
earth  was  the  use  of  efficiency  in  drill 
if  the  men  could  not  shoot  ?  He  consi- 
dered it  was  a  mistake  also  to  give  up 
the  practice  of  requiring  officers  to  pass 
through  class  firing.  He  cordially  agreed 
with  the  proposals  to  grant  deferred  pay 
and  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  men  in 
the  Guards.  He  thought  it  very  proper 
that  the  deferred  pay  shoiddbe  forfeited 
by  deserters,  but  hoped  that  in  cases  of 
death  it  would  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
relatives.  As  far  as  the  Guards  were 
concerned,  he  thought  better  men  would 
be  induced  to  join  if  the  time  taken  up 
by  sentry  duty  was  reduced.  With  re- 
gard to  systematic  desertion,  which  con- 
sisted in  men  going  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  take  into  consideration 
the  proposition  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  had 
thrown  out — of  marking  of  all  men  who 
entered  the  Army.  He  believed  that 
would  be  a  complete  safeguard  against 
repeated  desertion — a  much  better  safe- 
guard, at  all  events,  than  the  old  practice . 
of  branding  was,  for  the  deserter  could 
not  be  marked  until  he  had  been  caught. 
Marking,  if  made  genercd,  would,  no 
doubt,  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
grace ;  but  of  course  it  would  require  to 
be  optional  for  the  officers  and  men 
now  in  the  Army.  He  disapproved  of 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  Estimates 
and  the  number  of  men,  and  thought 
that  the  recruits  who  were  required 
could  have  been  got  without  those 
new  and  expensive  arrangements.  The 
right  hon  Gentleman  could  have  kept 
18  regiments  up  to  their  full  strength 
— up  even  to  1,000  men  strong — with- 
out increasing  the  Vote,  or  adding  to 
the  number  of  men.  It  could  have 
been  done  by  keeping  some  of  the  regi- 
ments at  two-thirds,  or  even  a  h^f, 
their  proper  strength,  though  of  these 
the  full  staff  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  should  be  main- 
tained. It  would  be  very  easy  to  get 
such  regiments  to  a  thoroughly  efficient 
state  in  a  short  space  of  time,  ^en  it 
was  costly  to  have  large  barracks  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
necessity  for  this  would  be .  obviated 
if  the  number  of  men  actually  in  the 
ranks  in  the  Army  were  not  increased. 
These  institutions  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  moral  plague  spots  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  absurd  to  say  that 
they  were  necessary.  It  looked  as  if 
they  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  country,  and  of  keeping  it 
in  subjection,  and  he  was  sure  no  one 
would  say  that  was  necessary. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
it  was  all  very  well  to  speak -of  marking 
the  men  as  an  honour,  but  he  thought 
the  people  of  the  country  were  too 
shrewd  not  to  see  the  real  object  of  the 
marking.  It  was  because  the  soldiers 
were  distrusted,  and  because  it  was 
wished  to  keep  them  from  deserting  from 
the  regiments.  If  he  might  offer  counsel 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Department,  he  should  say — "  Be 
very  cautious  before  you  take  the  step 
suggested."  This  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  do  well 
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not  to  trust  too  mucli  to  the  opinions  of 
military  men  because  they  were  biassed 
in  favour  of  their  profession.  It  was 
civilians  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
Army  who  were  most  competent  to  form 
a  sound  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
marking  had  hitherto  been  a  brand  of 
ignominy,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  country  would  ever  view  it 
as  a  brand  of  honour.  He  was  glad  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  at  length 
decided  the  vexed  question  of  hospitals. 
It  was  more  than  20  years  since  he  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  became  an  advocate 
of  the  general  hospital  system,  and  he 
knew  what  opposition  had  been  offered 
to  that  in  favour  of  the  regimental  sys- 
tem. The  regimental  system  was  all 
very  well  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time 
of  war  it  broke  down.  He  was  very 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  decided  to  hear  no  more 
complaints  on  the  subject,  and  to  carry 
out  the  general  hospital  system.  He  was 
less  gratified,  however,  to  find  that  the 
retiring  age  of  medical  officers  had  been 
fixed  at  60.  The  work  of  those  officers, 
being  mainly  administrative,  could  be  as 
well  performed  by  men  at  60  as  at  55, 
and  by  compelling  them  to  retire  at  60 
we  should  be  deprived  of  their  great 
experience  and  ripe  judgment.  It  was 
of  no  use  endeavouring  to  popularize  the 
service  with  the  younger  branches,  while 
they  made  it  unpopular  with  the  older 
branches ;  and  thus  while  increasing  the 
non-Effective  Vote  they  would  deprive 
the  country  Of  the  services  of  the  most 
able  and  experienced  men.  There  was 
one  point  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement  on  which  he  thought  the  House 
required  more  information,  and  that  was 
with  regard  to  the  plan  for  a  tactical 
station  in  the  North  of  England.  In 
1872  the  House  of  (Commons  voted 
£3,500,000  for  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  localization,  and  £300,000  of  that  sum 
was  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  tactical  station  in  the  North 
of  England,  partly  because  it  was  re- 
quired for  a  corps  to  protect  the  North- 
eastern Coast.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
sufficient  land  for  a  tactical  station,  but 
that  he  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
four  miles  distcmt  from  the  town  of  York, 
and  proposed  out  of  the  balance  of  the 
£300,000  to  purchase  6,000  acres  at 
Aldershot.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  to  be  informed  how  much  of  the 
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£300,000  had  been  applied  to  the  one 
purpose,  and* how  mnch  to  the  other. 
In  his  opinion,  the  additional  land  at 
Aldershot  would  not  compensate  for  the 
tactical  station  in  the  North,  because  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aider- 
shot  was  so  well  Imown  that  manoeuvres 
held  there  could  not  be  of  much  practical 
utility.  The  mobilization  scheme,  which 
he  believed  was  not  yet  generally  under- 
stood, had  been  described  as  a  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  from  in- 
vasion. For  his  part  he  agreed  with  a 
statement  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  that  a  successful 
invasion  of  this  coxmtry  was  almost  im- 
possible. At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be 
placed  in  a  little  clearer  light.  By  that 
scheme  it  was  intended  that  England, 
should  be  prepared  from  whatever  quar- 
ter an  attack  might  come,  and  unless 
she  were  attacked  by  all  the  world,  any 
scheme  of  defence  that  was  applicable  to 
all  the  world  would  be  inappropriate.  If 
England  were  at  peace  with  France,  and 
a  war  were  to  arise  with  Germany  and 
Bussia,  the  arrangements  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  would  be  different  fr^m 
what  they  would  have  been  if  they  were 
at  war  with  France  and  at  peace  with 
Eussia  and  Germany.  It  was  said  that 
the  soldier  was  to  know  by  the  scheme 
where  he  was  to  go ;  but  it  was  because 
they  were  not  all  called  to  go  to  the  fr^nt 
that  he  took  exception  to  it.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  which,  if  a  war  were 
to  arise,  would  be  a  point  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  Government,  as  it  was  a 
part  Qf  our  dominions  very  likely  to  be 
attacked,  \>ne  of  the  two  regiments  kept 
there  during  times  of  peace  K)r  the  maiiv- 
tenanoe  of  order  would  be  at  once  sent 
away  to  Petersfield,  and  the  defence  of 
these  Islands  would  be  left  to  the  remain- 
ing regiment  and  the  Militia,  who  had 
hudly  ever  been  called  out  since  the  Pe- 
ninsular War,  except  on  holidays  like  the 
Queen's  birthday.  The  defence  of  the 
Islands  wasin  a  marvellous  condition,  and 
he  could  not  understand  what  the  framer 
of  the  scheme  had  been  thinking  of.  So 
also  with  troops  at  Shomcliffe,  Brighton, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  South  Coast  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  threatened  invasion, 
were  at  once  to  march  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  He  also  objected  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  had  been 
put  forward.  In  fact,  the  scheme  had 
appeared  suddenly  one  morning  in  the 
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Army  List  without  any  name  attached 
guaranteeing  that  it  had  been  considered 
by  a  competent  authority.  He  wished 
to  point  out  that  there  was  a  great  omis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  colonies.  The 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  and  centred 
at  home,  although  it  was  well-known 
and  admitted  that  if  England  were  at- 
tacked her  colonies  would  be  attacked 
also. 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  said  he  wished  to  give  the  present 
system  of  recruiting  a  fair  trial.     But 
what  was  the  present  system  ?    He  had 
asked  the  question  several  times,  but  he 
could  get  no  answer.     It  was  neither 
short  service  nor  long  service,  but  some- 
thing between.    If  they  looked  to  the 
letter  of  the  recruiting  regulations  he 
approved  it  as  far   as   it   went.     He 
had  asked  what  effect  had  been  given 
to  the  regulation  by  which  men,  after 
serving  three  years,  were  to  pass  into 
the  Beserve,  but  he  had  got  no  satis- 
factory answer.     Again,  as  to  long  ser- 
vice men,  it  appeared  from  the  Keport 
of  the  Inspector  General  of   Eecruit- 
ing  about  2,000  had  been  recruited  for 
the  long  service  instead  of  3,750.     It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  regulations 
were  not  properly  complied  with,  for 
they  said  that  25  per  cent  should  be 
long  service  men,  whilst  they  were  in 
reality  only  15  per  cent.     He  trusted 
proper  effect  would  be  given  to  the  re- 
gulations, for  if  they  were  carried  out 
they  would  have  a  short  service  force  from 
which  the  Keserve  could  be  supplied  and 
another  which  would  be  fitted  for  service 
in  India.     He  feared  the  truth  was  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  trying  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  while  the 
birds  were  so  far  apart  that  he  would  be 
apt  not  to  succeed  in  hitting  either  of 
them.    He  might  point  to  the  opinion  of 
a  distinguished  miUtary  authority,  as 
set  forth  in  a  late  article  in  a  magazine, 
to  show  how  very  ineffectual  the  six 
years*  system  was  likely  to  be  for  the 
purposes  of  our  Eeserve.     Under  it,  it 
was    argued,   boys    were    enlisted  be- 
fore they  were  able  to  learn  a  trade, 
while  they  would  be  too  old  to  learn  one 
when  they  left  the  Army.     As  to  the 
Militia,  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  so  far 
as  his   hon.  Friend  tne    Member   for 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms),  and  he  thought 
the  right  course  to  pursue  would  be  to 
amalgamate  the  Mihtia  and  the  Beeerve, 


taking  men  for  short  service  and  return- 
ing them  when  sufficiently  drilled  to  the 
Eeserve.      He  believed  by  that   plan 
they  would  get  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  country  for  its  defence.  In  order,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  provision  for  the 
requirements  of  India  and  our  colonies, 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  professional  Army. 
He  entirely  concurred  with  the  writer  of 
another  article  in  a  a  monthly  periodical, 
who  also  was  a  high  military  authority 
and  a  Member  of  that  House,  who  said 
that  our  Indian  Empire  had  not  been 
saved  at  the  time  of  great  peril  by  raw 
soldiers,  who  had  only  seen  two  or  three 
years'  service,  but  by  veterans,  who  had 
been  inured  to    long  service.    It  was 
with  800  such  veterans  that  the  father 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
whom  he  referred  took  Cawnpore,  which 
a  distinguished  Crimean  officer,  General 
Wyndham,  found  himself  unable  to  keep 
with  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  unseasoned  troops.     In  order, 
therefore,  to  provide  that  efficient  force, 
he  thought  that  a  soldier  should  serve 
at  least  six  years  in  that  country,  and 
longer  if  possible.      He  thought  that 
we  should  be  running  the  risk  of  a  great 
military  disaster  in  India  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  to  determine  to 
commit  the  safety  of  that  country,  not 
to    long   service  men,   but  to    young 
soldiers,  who,  as  it  were,  would  be  con- 
tinually coming  and  going.      He  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
statement  that  the  interests  pf  England 
must  not  be  considered  to  the  sacrifice  of 
those  of  India.     India  could,   and  in 
his  opinion  ought  to  pay  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  long  service  men  to  preserve 
that  Empire,  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  some  system  by 
which  long  service  soldiers  might  be  sent 

to  that  country.    

Ck)LONBL  NORTH  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  lose  no  time  in 
laying  before  the  House  the  Beport  of 
the  Boycd  Commission  on  Promotion 
and  Betirement,  as  great  discontent  pre- 
vailed in  the  Service  in  consequence  of 
nothing  having  been  done,  although  the 
Commission  had  been  sitting  14  months. 
He  was  sure  the  statement  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Sale  of  Commissions  would 
require  £172,000  less  than  they  did  last 
year  was  a  strong  proof  that  officers 
would  not  retire  until  something  more 
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was  known  on  that  point.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  disgraceful  de- 
sertions in  our  Army ;  but  there  was  a 
general  opinion  in  the  Service  that  they 
were  in  great  part  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary decisions  arrived  at  in  the  office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  where 
the  officers  of  the  Army  were  not  sup- 
ported as  they  ought  to  be  in  maintain- 
ing discipline.  It  had  been  laid  down 
that  a  man  could  not  be  tried  as  a  de- 
serter unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
intended  to  desert ;  but  how  could  any 
one  prove  what  a  man's  intention  was  ? 
Another  stranger  case  was  this.  A 
soldier  in  private  clothes,  passing  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  having  in  his 
possession  a  ticket  for  America,  was 
about  to  sail,  and  was  brought  on  shore, 
and  in  that  case  it  was  ruled  that  he 
could  not  be  tried  as  a  deserter  because 
he  had  in  his  pocket  an  unexpired  fur- 
lough. Those  decisions  might  possibly  be 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  but  if  so  the 
law  ought  to  be  altered,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly threw  considerable  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  preventing  deser- 
tions. He  therefore  hoped  that  before 
the  Mutiny  Bill  came  on  for  discussion 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  direct  *his 
attention  to  this'  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  Nearly  20  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  first  suggested  that  officers  of 
the  Army  who  held  Staff  appointments 
should  have  money  advanced  to  them  to 
enable  them  to  furnish  their  houses, 
such  sums  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 
The  military  authorities,  he  believed, 
did  recommend  that  this  should  be  done, 
but  it  was  refused  by  the  Treasury,  and 
he  thought  it  only  fair  that  the  saddle 
should  be  put  on  the  right  horse.  In 
conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  last  speaker  respecting 
long  service  in  India  well  deserved  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  agreed  with  .the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy,  that  in  India 
there  ought  to  be  an  Army  of  an  age 
adapted  to  the  climate,  for  young  troops 
were  physically  unfitted  for  duties  re- 
quired of  them  in  that  country,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  troops  there  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Empire.  He  would  proceed  to  explain 
why  he  should  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Durham  (Mr.  Pease).  In  1872  he  him- 
self proposed  a  reduction  of  10,000  men, 
as  his  hon.  Friend  had  now  done.    That 
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proposal  was  rejected,  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  Lord  Cardwell  reduced  the 
force  by  8,500  men,  and  at  present 
further  reduction  was  inexpedient.  The 
force  had  since  consisted  in  round  num- 
bers of  126,000  men,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  proposed  to  add 
3,600  men,  in  order  to  put  18  bat- 
talions in  such  a  condition  that  at 
a  fortnight's  notice  they  could  sail 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  He  was 
far  from  saying  that  reductions  in  th^ 
military  expenditure  of  the  country  were 
not  both  necessary  and  desirable ;  but  he 
thought  the  time  for  fixing  the  nature 
and  amount  of  such  reductions  would 
not  arrive  until  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  a  Eeserve  Force  of  40,000 
or  50,000  men,  and  the  system  on  which 
the  Beserve  Force  was  based  had  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  tested.  The  sys- 
tem laid  down  by  Lord  Cardwell  was 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion, and  he  should  deprecate  any  at- 
tempt to  alter  it  until  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Other- 
wise perpetual  changes  would  so  worry 
the  Army  that  they  would  not  know 
what  they  were  about.  What  he  argued 
against  was  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  men  which  would  place  the  Army 
below  a  state  of  efficiency.  He  was  not 
an  alarmist.  He  had  no  fear  of  this 
country  being  attacked;  but  he  could 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  guarding  against  possible  attack 
—or  difficulties  arising  in  India — Eng- 
land had  vast  commercial  interests  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  which  required 
protection,  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
support  any  proposal  for  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  Army  below  the  point  at 
which  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  thought  it  should  be  maintained 
in  order  to  protect  the  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  the  Empire.  He  had  observed 
with  much  pleasure  the  way  in  which 
the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department  had  mastered  the 
details  of  his  office,  and  also  the  remark- 
able clearness  with  which  he  had  laid 
his  proposals  before  the  Committee. 
Credit  must  be  given  to  the  Government 
for  knowing  what  was  requisite,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  support  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  so  large  a  number 
as  10,000  men. 

Colonel  EENNAED  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  system  of  deferred  pay, 
wmoli  had  been  tried  some  years  ago  iu 
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the  Marmes  with  great  buooobs.  The 
Marine  service  was  then  exceedingly 
popular,  and  was  able  to  get  a  nmnber 
of  recruits  of  the  very  best  kind.  He 
understood  that  the  system  had  been 
discontinued,  and  that  the  popularity  of 
the  service  had  in  consequence  fallen 
away.  He  felt  sure  that  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  deferred  pay  would  be  to 
encourage  long  service  and  to  diminish 
desertions.  In  America,  where  it  had 
been  tried  with  considerable  success,  the 
desertions  last  year  had  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  43  per  cent.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Stirlmg  (Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman)  seemed  to  think  that  sol- 
diers would  not  'appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  deferred  pay.  To  meet  that 
difficulty,  he  would  suggest  that  at  the 
end  of  every  year  the  amount  due  to  the 
soldier  should  be  made  up,  inserted  in 
his  pocket-ledger,  and  certified  by  the 
captain  of  his  company.  He  had  always 
thought  that  the  Army  laboured  under 
a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  Navy  in  the  matter  of  training 
schools.  He  would,  therefore,  suggest 
that  training  schools  might  be  made  an 
excellent  reserve  from  which  to  draw 
our  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  that  those  training  schools 
mig^ht  be  fed  from  the  reformatories.  By 
traming  young  persons  in  such  schools, 
we  might  in  a  great  measure  get  over 
the  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  ;  and  what  training 
could  do  had  been  shown  by  the  heroism 
exhibited  by  the  boys  at  the  burning  of 
the  Goliath,  How  much  admiration  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  had  excited  in  that 
case  had  been  shown  by  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  made  by  an  Indian 
Prince,  an  act  which  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated in  England. 

Mr.  DUNBAE  said,  that  the  East 
India  Finance  Committee  of  1874,  on 
which  he  served  as  a  Member,  directed 
its  attention  to  the  question  of  military 
service ;  and  he  believed  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  Member  of  that  Committee 
who  did  not  think  that,  as  a  local  Army 
could  not  be  re-established,  some  kind 
of  long  service  was  required  for  India. 
Under  the  old  East  India  Company  re- 
cruiting was  done  at  an  average  cost  of 
£20  per  head,  whereas  at  present  it  was 
£100,  and  for  two  years*  service  that 
was  a  costly  system.  With  reg^ard  to 
the   Army   Medical    Department,    the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  stated  the  other  night  that  he 
intended  to  give  £1,000  to  those  who 
had  served  in  that  department  for  10 
years,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a 
practice.  That  might  do  very  well  in 
England  or  Scotland,  but  purchasing  a 
practice  was  a  thing  unknown  in  Ireland. 
At  present,  if  an  Lrishman  entered  the 
medical  department,  he  chose  that  pur- 
suit for  life ;  and  if  after  10  years'  ser- 
vice he  had  to  retire  with  £1,000,  he 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  those  who  had  been  in  the 
medical  schools  at  the  same  time  and 
had  settled  down  to  practise  at  home. 
Such  a  man  would  be  in  much  the  same 
position  as  a  barrister  who  had  come 
from  India  after  10  years  there,  and  then 
tried  to  get  on  at  the  Bar  in  this  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
do  something  for  those  who  were  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  but  would  he  not  do 
something  for  those  who  were  in  the 
middle?  There  were  430  surgeon-majors, 
and  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man what  he  would  do  for  them.  There 
was  another  point  which  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider — 
Wliat  could  be  done  for  those  who  had 
been  in  the  Service  for,  say,  nine  years  ? 
If  anything  could  be  done  for  that  class, 
he  believed  it  would  tend  very  much  to 
remove  the  dissatisfaction  which  existed 
in  that  department  of  the  Service.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that,  under 
the  new  system,  six  men  would  be  pro- 
moted from  the  temporary  to  the  perma- 
nent list :  he  shoidd  like  to  know  whe- 
ther the  intention  was  to  reduce  the 
establishment,  and  maintain  only  such  a 
number  as  would  be  kept  up  by  six  pro- 
motions every  year.  K  steps  were  td^en 
to  clear  away  the  block  wnich  now  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  surgeon-majors 
much  dissatisfaction  would  be  removed. 
Lord  ELCHO  congratulated  his  right 
hon.  Friend  on  the  ^eat  approval  wmch 
his  exposition  of  uie  Army  Estimates 
had  met  with  on  every  side  of  the 
House.  He  (Lord  Elcho),  unfortunately, 
was  not  able  to  be  present  last  week, 
when  they  were  introduced  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend ;  but  looking  to  the  candour, 
the  frankness,  and  the  courage  which 
characterized  it,  he  must  say  he  entirely 
sympathized  with  that  approval.  There 
were  many  excellent  points  in  it.  If 
he  ventured  in  anything  to  differ  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend  it  would  not  be 
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in  any  unfiiend^  or  captions  spirit,  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  the  last  man 
to  object  to  any  fair  criticism.  The  first 
important  matter  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  as  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission 
on  Promotion  and  Betirement.  It  was 
not  ready  yet,  but  if  rumour  spoke 
correctly,  it  only  awaited  the  signature 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  their  signature 
only  waited  for  the  completion  of  certain 
actuarial  calculations  which  had  to  be 
filled  up.  He  thought,  therefore,  with 
a  little  pressure  put  on  the  actuaries  the 
Beport  might  be  laid  on  the  Table, 
signed  by  the  Commissioners,  in  a  short 
time.  It  w£is  desirable  that  that  should 
be  done,  because  there  was  a  block  of 
promotion  in  the  Army,  and  there  was  a 
natural  dissatisfaction  that  the  promise 
made  by  that  House  in  1871 — that  the 
flow  of  promotion  should  go  on  under 
the  new  system  as  under  the  old — had 
not  been  carried  out.  He  hoped  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  press  forward 
the  Report,  for  every  day's  delay  was  a 
wrong  to  the  officers  and  an  injury  to 
the  Service.  When  it  was  produced 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
would  know  what  this  whistle  of  the 
Trevelyan  family  had  cost  them,  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  to  be  about 
£1,000,000  a-year  for  ever,  so  that  the 
change  was  dear  at  the  money.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them 
that  80  officers  had  been  brought  from 
half  to  full  pay,  but  he  did  notteU  them 
at  what  cost.  He  had  also  told  them 
that  the  Yeomanry  were  to  be  simply 
light  Cavalry,  and  that  their  guns  were 
to  be  done  away  with.  He  (Lord 
Elcho)  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  did  not  agree  to  make  them 
Bifle  Cavalry ;  for,  as  such,  they  would 
be  more  useful  than  as  Light  Cavalry. 
He  now  came  to  a  point  on  which  he  was 
sorry  to  be  at  issue  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the 
new  military  decoration — the  Order  of 
the  Broad  Arrow,  or  Anderson's,  brand. 
It  was  seriously  proposed  by  a  Member 
of  that  House,  and  the  Government 
proposed  to  consider  it,  that  because 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a 
certain  number  of  fraudulent  deserters 
they  should  ask  every  man  who  served 
Her  Majesiy,  from  the  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief  to  the  lowest 
drummer  boy,  to  have  stamped  on  his 
cuticle  the  same  mark  as  that  stamped 
on  every  military  pigskin  saddle.    That 
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seemed  to  him  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
propositions  possible.  It  was  an  absolute 
giving  up  of  their  system,  for  it  showed 
that  the  system  was  so  bad  that  they 
could  not  attract  men  into  the  Service, 
and  that  when  they  had  got  them  they 
could  not  keep  them.  This  new  military 
Order,  instead  of  flowing  from  the 
fountain  of  honour,  the  Queen,  was  to 
flow  from  the  fountain  of  dishonour,  the 
fraudulent  deserter.  If  this  new  Order 
were  adopted,  he  hoped  there  would  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bath,  a  civil  branch, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  Colleagues  would  set  a  good  example 
by  submitting  their  cuticles  to  this 
honourable  distinction,  and  that  they 
would  be  followed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  now  in  the  Beserve 
and  anxiously  waiting  for  their  deferred 
pay.  There  were  matters  in  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  which  all  must 
agree  in  praising  without  qualification. 
There  was  the  purchase  of  the  ground 
at  Aldershot,  and  there  was  the  sum  to 
be  spent  in  stores.  Incidentally,  in 
connection  with  stores,  a  discussion  had 
been  raised  with  reference  to  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  and  he  wished  to  say  that  he 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  second  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  that  subject.  When 
he  entered  the  Committee  he  was  hostile 
to  the  arm ;  but  when  he  knew  the  test- 
ing experiments  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  before  it  was  adopted  by  the 
first  Committee,  he  was  convinced  that 
there  must  have  been  some  fault  in 
the  subsequent  manufacture  of  the  arm. 
He  should  like  to  know  what  stores  of 
small  arms  there  ought  to  be,  and  what 
we  actually  had  in  store.  He  also 
wanted  to  know  how  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  were  off  for  stores  if  they  had  to 
stand  a  siege.  They  must  all  agree  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  what  was  to  be  done 
for  the  non-commissioned  officers.  He 
also  approved  of  raising  18  regiments 
to  820  men,  and  so  with  respect  to  the 
calling  out  of  two  corps.  He  thought 
it  eminentiy  desirable  that  we  should 
test  the  existence  of  the  Beserves  to  see 
whether  they  would  come  out.  He  now 
came  to  what  was  ccdled  the  mobilization 
scheme.  A  few  officers  said  the  mobili- 
zation scheme  was  mere  waste  paper. 
But  it  had  been  prepared  by  most  able 
officers,  who  had  considered  every  detail 
as  far  as  they  had  materials.  There- 
fore, he  thouffht  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely grateful   to   the   officers  who 
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prepared  it,  and  grateful  to  the  Govem- 
ment  for  having  fiie  courage  to  bring  it 
forward.    It  required  courage  to  do  so, 
because  it  exposed  the  deficiencies  of 
the   existing    system,    comparing   that 
scheme  wiih  the  number  of  men  and 
materials  on  the  Estimates.      He  had 
made  out  that  if  we  had  to  put  our  ex- 
isting force  on  a  war  footingi  making 
allowance  for  Army  Hospital  Corps,  &c., 
we  should  require,  in  addition  to  what 
we  had,  105,000  men  and  58,000  horses. 
The  horses  could  be  procured  without 
much  difficulty ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
get  the  men.    We  had  342  guns  in  the 
Artillery,  but  we  required  a  great  many 
more,  say,  800,  to  complete  the  requisite 
number.      There    were   two    ways   in 
which  our  Artillery  Force  might  be  in- 
creased at  little  or  no  expense.    In  the 
first  place,  the  system  of  employing  the 
powerful  horses  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  might  be  extended,  the  men  being 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  volunteers,  and 
the  horses  being  ready  harnessed  and 
fit  for  employment  at  little  or  no  cost. 
That  was  tried  in  a  Volunteer  review, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  could  do  30 
miles  a-day.    That  system  might  be  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country  ad  in- 
finitum.    An  enormous  Artillery  Force 
could  be  got  up  in  that  way.    This  was 
the  only  country  in  Europe  which  in  time 
of  peace  had  its  batteries  complete.  We 
had  plenty  of  Artillery  drivers,  and  with 
one  waggon  to  each  battery  we  could 
double  our  efiEective  force.    But  the  main 
difficulty  was  the  question  how  to  keep 
up  our  Army.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  do  that  by  various  means. 
He  proposed  to  give  increased  pay  to  the 
Guards,  to  whidi  no  one  could  object, 
for  if  a  good  article  was  wanted,  they 
must  give  a  good  price  for  it.    He  pro- 
posed also  that  furlough  pay  should  be 
increased  to  men    on  furlough;    and, 
lastly,  came  the  question  of  deferred  pay. 
He  (Lord  Elcho)  had  always  thought 
that  a  pension  was  preferable  to  defeired 
pay;   but  the  giving  of  deferred  pay 
appeared  to  be  well  worth  trying,  and  he 
thought  liis  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  had  done 
wisely  in  testmg  it.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  said  when  once  we  had  given 
men  money  we  could  not  get  it  back 
from  the  men  to  whom  we  had  engaged 
to  pay  it.     But  if  the  plan  did  not 
answer,   deferred  pay  could  be  cut  off 
from  those  who  came  in  afterwards, 
provided  .we   got   them    on   dififorent 


terms.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
proposed  to  give  to  a  man  in  the  Guards 
1^.  a-day  more  than  to  a  Linesman,  be- 
cause in  stature,  &c.,  a  Guardsman  was  a 
more  valuable  article  than  a  Linesman. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  should  carry  down- 
wards that  principle  of  payment,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  article.  Let  a 
line  be  drawn  at  20  years  of  age  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  tne  value  of  a  man, 
and  do  not  give  deferred  pay  to  a  man 
below  20,  or  whose  phynquey  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  military  surgeon,  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  full-grown  man  at  20.  Ajs  to 
the  age  of  recruits,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said  we  could  not  get  recruits  enough  if 
we  limited  the  age  of  recruits  to  20  years. 
Nobody  had  proposed  that  that  should 
be  done.  But  this  was  urged  on  the 
House  last  Session — that  recruits  should 
not  be  sent  abroad  until  they  were  grown 
men.  Notwithstanding  the  promise  that 
was  given  on  that  subject,  he  found  that 
1,144  men  imder  20  years  of  age  had 
been  sent  to  India.  He  earnestly  hoped 
that  we  should  have  an  improvement, 
not  only  as  to  the  number  of  our  men, 
but  as  to  their  age  and  physique^  for  on 
looking  through  the  last  statistics  re- 
specting the  Army  he  found  that  if  the 
recruits  were  measured  round  the  chest 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  police,  out  of 
178,276  men;  only  39,353  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  police,  and  out  of  112,424 
infantry  only  23,370  would  be  so  accepted. 
Although  the  present  Government  had 
already  done  something,  he  thought  that 
more  should  be  done  in  giving  employ- 
ment in  the  Civil  Service  to  soldiers.  If 
the  War  Office  Department  were  open  to 
soldiers,  it  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  men  to  enter  the  Army.  We  could 
have  much  more  work  done  and  at  much 
less  cost  than  at  present  in  the  War  De- 
partment if  soldiers  and  officers  were 
employed  there.  He  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  his  right  hon.  Friend  not  hav- 
ing completely  grappled  with  the  question 
of  the  Militia.  An  hon.  Member  had  been 
going  about  the  country  during  the  last 
Autumn,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  showing  our  military  deficiencies, 
but  he  suggested  that  the  Militia  should 
be  swept  away.  He  might  as  well  talk 
of  sweeping  away  the  Established  Church, 
trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  of  our  institu- 
tions. Englishmen  when  they  reformed 
their  institutions  were  not  in  tne  habit  of 
knocking  them  down  like  a  pack  of  cards. 
No  one  knew  so  well  as  the  Secretary  for 
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riod  of  reliefs  in  India,  so  tliat  they  might 
not  arrive  in  this  country  from  a  hot 
climate  in  the  cold  weather  as  at  pre- 
sent; but  the  fact  was,  that  if  they 
marched  through  India  to  the  coast,  ex- 
cept in  the  cold  season,  the  amount  of 
illness  and  the  number  of  deaths  would 
be  twenty-fold.  On  the  whole,  he  be- 
lieved the  Army  would  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  Government  proposals,  and  that 
under  the  increased  inducements  offered, 
a  large  number  of  recruits  would  come  in. 
Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  desired  to 
draw  attention  to  the  increased  charge 
which  would  result  irom  the  proposal  as 
to  deferred  pay.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man told  the  House  the  other  day  that 
the  charge  for  the  present  year  would 
amount  to  £13,000,  but  that  it  would  be 
more  in  future  years,  but  he  did  not 
state  what  it  would  ultimately  amount  to. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  intended 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  that  evening  a 
table  which  would  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  could  present  it. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  idea  as  to  what  the  ultimate 
charge  would  be.  He  did  not  like  to 
say  he  was  opposed  to  the  proposal,  but 
he  thought  the  Committee  ought  not  to 
accept  it  without  serious  consideration. 
In  the  absence  of  an  estimate  he  had 
endeavoured  to  calculate  what  the  charge 
would  be  and  he  found  that  2d.  a-day  to 
be  paid  to  160,000  rank  and  file  would 
amount  to  £480,000,  of  which  over 
£150,000  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
India.  There  would  be  the  Reserve  men 
in  addition,  who  were  to  receive  addi- 
tional pay,  so  that  while  the  charge 
would  be  but  £13,000  for  the  year,  ulti- 
mately, and  perhaps  in  10  or  12  years,  it 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  £500,000. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether  the  representatives  of 
deceased  soldiers  would  be  entitled  to  the 
deferred  pay  due  to  them  at  the  time  of 
their  death ;  and  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect upon  men  who  entered  upon  long 
service — would  they  be  entitled  to  the 
2d.  a-day  in  addition  to  their  pensions  ? 

gir.  Gathorne  Hardy  :  No.]  Well, 
ese  matters  ought  to  be  made  clear  to 
the  Committee.  They  ought  to  keep 
clearly  before  them  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal— namely,  that  thoueh  they  were 
now  asked  for  £13,000  only,  eventudly 
the    charge    would    amount    to    about 

Mr,  Onslow 


£500,000.  What  was  now  done  for  the 
Army  would,  he  presumed,  be  also  neces- 
sary for  the  Navy  and  Marines  before 
very  long. 

Mr.  gathorne  HARDY  said,  that 
so  far  from  wishing  the  House  to  vote 
under  any  disguise,  those  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  listen  to  his  state- 
ment   on   Thursday   would   remember 
that  so  far  from  understating  what  the 
charge  would  be,  he  overstated  it  when 
he  said  that  the  deferred  pay  would 
cost  £17,000  this  year,  and  in  the  result 
would  be  £225,000,  while  in  the  year 
1890  it  woidd  rise  to  about  £325,000. 
Probably  when  these  sums  came  to  be 
carefully    considered    there    would    be 
some  variation,  according  to  the  number 
of  men  voted  in  each  year.     He  agreed 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  Promotion  and  Re- 
tirement should  be  before  the  House  as 
soon  as  possible.    It  was  true  it  had  not 
yet  been  signed;  but  immediately  after 
it  had  been  placed  before  Her  Majesty  it 
would  be  laid  upon  the  Table.    The  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  would  very 
much  depend  on  the  calculations  of  the 
actuaries,  which,  he  understood,  it  would 
take  three  months  to  complete.    With 
respect  to  the  pension  after  12  years,  he 
haa  had  an  actuarial  calculation  made. 
He  found  that  the  pension   after    12 
years  to   21   years  was  equivalent   to 
6}^.  a-day,  as  against  the  deferred  pay 
of  2d.f  and  that  was  a  gain  so  large 
that  it  seemed   unreasonable    to  give 
those  men  deferred   pay  in    addition. 
With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  billet- 
ing, it  must  be  kept  up  for  the  Regular 
troops,  because  it  was  never  known  in 
what  direction  they  would  have  to  go, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  make  perma- 
nent engagements.  He  was  anxious  not 
to  put  undue  pressure  on  those  upon 
whom  the  men  were  billeted;  but  the 
billet  pay  had  been  increased  of  late 
years,  and  where  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  troops  he  was  told  that  if  anyone 
would  undertake  it 'as  a  speculation  to 
accommodate  them,  it  might  be  made  to 
pay.     He  was  still  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  training 
barracks  for  the  Militia,  as  they  were 
unaccustomed  to  live  under  canvas  and  in 
bad  weather  met  with  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  keeping  their  clothes  dry, 
cleanliness,  and  other  matters.     Until 
barracks  were  built  the  system  of  billet- 
ing for  the  Militia  must,  therefore,  bo 
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kept  up  here  and  there.  The  men  re- 
oeired  money  enough  to  obtain  lodgings 
in  many  parts  of  the  town,  which  were 
practically  as  good  as  those  that  they  got 
at  the  public-houses.  With  regard  to 
the  alleged  falling-off  in  the  MiUtia)  he 
found  that  the  enlistments  in  1875  were 
29,961;  in  1874,  29,831,  and  in  1873, 
25,361.  So  that,  notwithstanding  all 
difficulties,  recruiting  for  the  lnOIitia 
was  kept  up  pretty  well,  although  there 
was  a  slight  fallinff-off  in  the  re-enrol- 
ment owing,  as  he  wought,  to  the  change 
of  bounty  which  had  not  been  propeny 
tmderstood.  The  employment  of  a  greater 
number  of  boys  haa  been  pressed  upon 
him,  and  he  had  given  a  ^^at  deal  of 
attention  to  this  subject.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  got  a  young  man  of  18  he 
was  told  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho) 
and  others  that  he  ought  not  to  pay  him 
as  a  soldier ;  and  if  he  had  to  pay  £60 
for  two  years  previous  training  for  a  lad 
of  18,  and  should  have  to  meet  his  noble 
Friend  in  conflict  as  to  whether  that  lad 
was  a  soldier,  the  question  became  more 
difficult.  The  boys,  no  doubt,  would 
be  well  trained,  and  would  in  time  make 
good  non-commissioned  officers,  but  only 
a  certain  nimiber  could  be  used  up  in 
that  way,  and  to  set  up  training  schools 
for  boys  would  involve  so  great  an  ex- 
pense that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  it 
would  not  be  far  more  expensive  than  the 
present  system.  He  had  been  told  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Qentleman  oppo- 
site (Sir  Qeorge  Balfour)  that  his  mooi- 
lization  scheme  had  been  copied  from 
the  German  system,  while  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms) 
said  that  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and 
as  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  sat  so  near 
together,  he  might  leave  the  point  in  dis- 
pute to  be  settled  in  conversation  between 
them.  The  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Anderson)  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
a  proposal  for  immediately  bringing  the 
Ballot  into  force  for  the  Militia ;  but,  in 
fact,  he  was  one  of  tfiose  who  looked 
upon  the  Ballot  as  the  last  resource ; 
but  if  the  voluntary  system  for  the 
Militia  failed,  the  Ballot  would  be,  he 
thought,  a  most  justifiable  thing  to 
adopt.  The  Militia  were  not  sent  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  they 
would  only  be  called  out  to  defend  their 
own  homes  there  would  not  be  the  least 
injustice  in  calling  upon  every  man  of 

O^r  age  to  take  his  chance  of  the 
ot.    He  would  admit  that  the  pre- 


sent 83r8tem  of  Ballot  was  unfair,  un- 
equal, and  difficult  to  work,  and  long 
before  we  might  want  it  it  would  be  well 
to  set  it  in  proper  order ;  and  although 
he  could  not  hope  to  find  sufficient  time 
to  deal  with  the  matter  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  yet  it  should  be  well 
weighed  in  order  to  see  what  defects 
existed  and  how  the  Ballot  could  be 
adapted  for  an  emergency  should  it  ever 
arise.  Then  came  me  question  raised 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Haddingtonshire  TLord  Elcho)  of  the 
encouragement  to  oe  given  to  the  Army 
by  offering  places  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice to  men  of  good  character.  Now, 
he  had  stated  the  other  night  that  it  was 
an  illusion  to  hold  out  to  the  Army  that 
there  were  so  many  places  as  it  was 
sometimes  represented  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Civil  Service  which  could  be  re- 
served for  them.  He  was  quite  willing 
that  this  question  should  be  tested 
before  a  Select  Committee,  and  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Sir  Henry  Havelock),  who  had  a  Motion 
on  the  subject,  would  change  it  so  as  to 
move  for  a  Committee  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  it.*  Another  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  referred  to  the  supplies  at  Malta 
and  Gibraltar.  He  could  not  quite  un- 
derstand whether  stores  or  food  were 
meant.  With  regard  to  food,  two  ques- 
tions arose — a  food  supply  for  the  gar- 
rison and  one  for  the  inhabitants.  As  to 
the  duty  of  Government  to  supply  food 
for  the  garrison  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
and  the  time  might  come  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  inhabitants. 
The  question  was,  however,  whether  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  go 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  keeping  stores 
for  the  latter  purpose.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion of  importance,  because  the  time 
might  come  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  might  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  dying  of  starvation,  but  that  could  not 
be  if  we  had  the  command  of  the  sea.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  vast  expense  to 
keep  up  stores  at  a  place  like  Mcdta, 
and  the  matter  was  one  which  had  to  be 
weighed  along  with  fifty  others.  The 
questions  that  had  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  fortifications  were  too  large  to 
be  discussed  on  the  Estimates.  Nor  was 
that  of  coaling  stations  less  complex ;  for 
instance,  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  stopped 
up  by  accident  or  warlike  measures,  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  send  troops  round 
by  the  Cape,  and  Simon's  Bay  would 
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then  become  important.  There  was  a 
coaling  station  at  Jamaica ;  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  world  there  were  stations 
the  importance  of  which  would  be  great 
in  the  event  of  certain  possible  contin- 
gencies. It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  cast 
the  whole  expenditure  in  these  cases  on 
the  Estimates  of  the  year;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  treated  as  we  had  treated 
the  expenditure  for  fortifications  and  for 
the  brigade  depots.  In  giving  the  figures 
as  to  the  measurement  of  the  recruits, 
he  quoted,  not  from  one  Paper,  but  from 
two  Papers,  having,  as  he  stated  at  the 
time,  when  he  was  famished  with  the 
averages,  asked  for  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum  in  each  case — except  those 
in  which  it  was  fixed — and  these  ex- 
tremes he  read  to  the  Committee.  As 
to  the  age  of  recruits,  he  protested 
against  his  noble  Friend  taking  only 
men  of  20  and  saying  that  they  would 
not  be  fit  for  their  work  until  they  were 
21.  He  believed  the  Army  would  con- 
tain as  many  men  of  the  age  of  20  this 
year  as  it  did  last;  and  in  Germany 
they  were  taken  at  the  age  of  19. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  their  being  taken  under  the  age 
of  20,  so  long  as  they  were  not  reckoned 
as  effectives  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  20. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
could  not  get  younger  men  at  less  pay, 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  recruiting,  under  which  selection 
had  been  carried  so  far  last  year  that 
only  18,000  out  of  27,000  who  offered 
themselves  had  been  enlisted.  As  to 
the  deficiencies  of  Army  Corps,  they  were 
not  meant  to  be  filled  up  to  the  strength 
of  Army  Corps  abroad  ;  they  were  only 
meant  to  be  cadres.  Of  Artillery,  we 
had  63  batteries  manned  and  horsed — 
with  378  guns,  and  we  had  in  reserve 
43  batteries,  of  course  not  manned  and 
horsed — with  268  guns,  so  that  we  had 
106  batteries  with  636  gims,  which  would 
be  in  readiness  by  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  [Colonel  Mttke  :  Are  they  fully 
mannea  ?]  The  guns  he  had  referred 
to  as  such  were  manned  and  horsed ; 
and  he  need  not  say  our  Artillery  was 
horsed  beyond  that  of  any  other  Power. 
He  had  not  attempted  to  keep  the  plan 
of  mobilization  secret  because  he  should 
have  occupied  an  unpleasant  position  in 
being  continually  asked  Questions  about 
it.  For  two  Sessions  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs  (Sir  George 
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Campbell)  had  repeated  Questions  the 
answers  to  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  he  had  reiterated  infifby  shapes 
the  speech  he  had  made  that  ni^ht.  He 
could  scarcely  understand  how  me  hon. 
Member  had  misapprehended  him  sofaf, 
for  what  he  had  said  was,  that  he  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  to  obtain  men 
who  would  serve  five  years  in  India.  He 
had  had  a  Departmental  Committee  ex- 
amining officers,  and  among  them  that 
great  authority  upon  the  subject,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  respect  in  his 
place.  Lord  Sandhurst ;  but  neither  his 
reputation  nor  that  of  his  article  in  27te 
Edinburgh  Review  would  induce  him  to 
accept  the  noble  Lord  as  his  guide  in  this 
matter.  The  article  in  the  Eeview  was  a 
theoretical  one.  No  doubt  nothing  could 
be  more  advisable  than  to  exercise  men 
three  years  in  the  Militia  and  then  draft 
them  into  the  Army  if  you  could  do  it. 
But  it  could  not  be  done.  If  the  Militia 
would  do  it  they  would  please  him  ex- 
cessively and  improve  the  Army;  but 
he  could  not  compel  them  to  do  it.  The 
proposition  in  the  article  would  not  bear 
argument;  and  with  great  respect  for 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  to  take  part  in 
a  public  meeting  to-day — Tuesday — on 
the  subject  of  the  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, he  must  object  to  his  Lordship 
setting  himself  up  as  an  infallible  autho- 
rity on  either  question.  With  reg^ard  to 
the  three  years'  enlistment,  it  was  never 
intended  thatthe  War  Department  should 
take  the  initiative,  but  that  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  commanding  officers 
should  these  men  be  transferred  to  the 
Reserve.  If  there  was  a  real  steady  flow 
of  recruits,  such  as  would  keep  the  Army 
up  to  the  full  amount,  with  a  certain 
overflow,  then  it  might  be  easy  to  pass 
three  years'  men  into  the  Reserve ;  but, 
if  they  could  not  keep  up  their  Regular 
forces  without  retaining  the  men  longer, 
then  they  could  not  wonder  if  command- 
ing officers  were  not  ready  to  allow  those 
who  had  served  only  three  years  to  pass 
into  the  Reserve.  But  no  impediments 
were  offered  to  that  by  him  or  by  any 
one  in  the  War  Department.  He  had 
been  asked  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  about  the  num- 
ber of  small  arms  which  they  had.  Of 
the  Martini-Henry  this  year  there  would 
be  316,000,  and  of  Sniders  240,000. 
Then  with  regard  to  g^uns  for  fortifica- 
tions, 30  38-ton  guns  would,  he  thought, 
be  placed  in  position  in  the  course  of  this 
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year.  He  should  have  wished  to  place 
a  few  more,  if  the  Estimates  were  not  so 
high ;  but  under  present  circumstances, 
he  would  allow  that  wish  to  remain  in 
abeyance.  There  was  a  great  number 
of  new  fortifications,  the  gradual  arma- 
ment of  which  would  be  a  work  of  con- 
siderable expense,  and  if  artillerists  went 
on  demanding  heavier  guns,  he  was 
afraid  that  would  be  a  matter  for  his 
successors  to  deal  with,  because  he  as- 
sumed that  the  country  would  desire  to 
arm  its  forts  with  the  best  possible 
ordnance.  With  respect  to  Major  Mon- 
criefiTs  system.  Major  Moncrieff  had 
really  completed  the  work  he  had  to  do 
at  the  War  Office,  and  had  been  paid 
the  sum  that  was  agreed  upon  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  services.  Nothing  more 
ingenious  coiild  be  imagined  than  that 
officer's  system,  which  had  been  care- 
fully examined  and  found  very  useful  in 
many  ways ;  but  it  was  not  applicable 
in  all  cases.  He  did  not  know  that 
Major  Moncrieff  had  any  complaint,  be- 
cause he  had  received  the  terms  On  which 
he  was  engaged.  An  hon.  Friend  be- 
hind him  had  made  some  remarks  about 
desertion,  and  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
quested him  to  submit  to  be  stamped  in 
his  own  person  as  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty's  service.  Well,  if  any  good 
would  be  obtained  for  the  country  by 
it,  he  would  submit  to  that  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  He  was  not  the  least 
ashamed  of  serving  Her  Majesty  or 
afraid  of  the  indignity,  if  such  it  was, 
which  would  be  put  upon  him  in  that 
shape.  The  noble  Lord  went  too  far  in 
speaking  of  conclusions  having  been 
come  to  on  that  subject,  because  there 
had  been  no  such  conclusion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow,  in  view  of  these 
frequent  desertions,  had  suggested  a 
thinp  which  might  be  applied  without 
detriment  to  anybody — ^namely,  that  as 
every  recruit  was  vaccinated,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  in  a  particiilar 
way  to  show  that  it  had  been  done  in 
the  Army.  The  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow said  that  all  men  at  present  in  the 
Army  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the 
process  imless  they  liked  it,  and  there- 
fore no  injury  would  be  done  to  anyone. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  (Colonel  North)  wanted 
some  alteration  of  the  law  respecting 
desertion,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  a  man's  intention  to  desert.  Now, 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  an  ex- 


cellent magistrate,  and  no  doubt  in  his 
own  county  he  had  known  many  a  man 
to  be  convicted  whose  intentions  had 
been  proved  by  his  ticts  and  his  words. 
If  a  man  broke  open  a  place  without 
actually  stealing  anything  from  it,  there 
might  be  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
would  lead  a  jury  to  convict  him  of  in- 
tending to  steal.  And  so  if  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  Army  was  found  to  have 
taken  a  passage  to  America  and  to  have 
gone  off,  there  would  be  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  desert.  Yet  it  might  be  necessary, 
though  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  so, 
to  make  some  slight  alteration  in  the 
Mutiny  Act  as  to  soldiers  attempting  to 
desert.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  New  Boss  (Mr.  Dunbar)  had  asked 
him  a  question  about  Irish  surgeons  in 
the  Army.  Now  he  had  always  thought 
that  Irish  surgeons  and  English  sur- 
geons were  the  same  until  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  told  him  there 
was  a  difference  between  them.  The 
Irish  surgeons,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  never  wanted  to  leave, 
and  then  he  rather  inconsistently  asked 
him  what  provision  he  would  make  for 
those  who  wished  to  retire  after  10  years' 
service?  There  were  a  great  many  Irish 
surgeons  in  the  Army.  In  fact,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  supply  of  surgeons 
from  the  Irish  schools,  he  did  not  know 
how  they  could  have  got  on  in  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  Service.  One 
might,  however,  he  thought,  notwith- 
standing what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  purchase  a  practice  in 
Ireland,  for  when  a  man  had  a  property 
in  his  tenant  right  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  goodwill  of  a 
business  should  not  find  as  ready  a  sale 
in  Ireland  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemcui  did  not  know  all  the  pro- 
perty his  countrymen  possessed.  He 
really  could  not  dwell  on  a  difficulty  of 
that  sort ;  but  if  Irish  surgeons,  as  he 
declared,  did  not  wish  to  retire,  and 
were  selected  on  account  of  their  ability, 
to  go  on  for  promotion,  we  should  soon 
have  a  long  roll  of  the  highest. officers 
in  the  department  speaking  with  a 
most  elegant  brogue.  His  belief,  how- 
ever, was  that  Irish  surgeons  would 
very  willingly  pocket  their  money  at 
the  end  of  10  years,  and  lay  it  out  as 
profitably  as  their  English  fellow-offi- 
cers, if  they  were  not  selected  to  re- 
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then  become  important.  There  was  a 
coaling  station  at  Jamaica ;  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  world  there  were  stations 
the  importance  of  which  would  be  great 
in  the  event  of  certain  possible  contin- 
gencies. It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  cast 
the  whole  expenditure  in  these  cases  on 
the  Estimates  of  the  year;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  treated  as  we  had  treated 
the  expenditure  for  fortifications  and  for 
the  brigade  depots.  In  giving  the  figures 
as  to  the  measurement  of  the  recruits, 
he  quoted,  not  from  one  Paper,  but  from 
two  Papers,  having,  as  he  stated  at  the 
time,  when  he  was  furnished  with  the 
averages,  asked  for  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum  in  each  case — except  those 
in  which  it  was  fixed — and  these  ex- 
tremes he  read  to  the  Committee.  As 
to  the  age  of  recruits,  he  protested 
against  his  noble  Friend  taMng  only 
men  of  20  and  saying  that  they  would 
not  be  fit  for  their  work  until  they  were 
21.  He  believed  the  Army  would  con- 
tain as  many  men  of  the  age  of  20  this 
year  as  it  did  last;  and  in  Germany 
they  were  taken  at  the  age  of  19. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  their  being  taken  under  the  age 
of  20,  so  long  as  they  were  not  reckoned 
as  effectives  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  20. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDT  said,  he 
could  not  get  younger  men  at  less  pay, 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  recruiting,  under  which  selection 
had  been  carried  so  far  last  year  that 
only  18,000  out  of  27,000  who  offered 
themselves  had  been  enlisted.  As  to 
the  deficiencies  of  Army  Corps,  they  were 
not  meant  to  be  filled  up  to  the  strength 
of  Army  Corps  abroad  ;  they  were  only 
meant  to  be  cadres.  Of  Artillery,  we 
had  63  batteries  manned  and  horsed — 
with  378  guns,  and  we  had  in  reserve 
43  batteries,  of  course  not  manned  and 
horsed — with  268  guns,  so  that  we  had 
106  batteries  with  636  guns,  which  would 
be  in  readiness  by  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  [Colonel  Mure  :  Are  they  fully 
manned?]  The  guns  he  had  referred 
to  as  such  were  manned  and  horsed ; 
and  he  need  not  say  our  Artillery  was 
horsed  beyond  that  of  any  other  Power. 
He  had  not  attempted  to  keep  the  plan 
of  mobilization  secret  because  he  should 
have  occupied  an  unpleasant  position  in 
being  continually  asked  Questions  about 
it.  For  two  Sessions  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs  (Sir  George 
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Campbell)  had  repeated  QuestionB  the 
answers  to  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  he  had  reiterated  in  fifty  shapes 
the  speech  he  had  made  that  night.  He 
could  scarcely  imderstand  how  tne  hon. 
Member  had  misapprehended  him  so  faf , 
for  what  he  had  said  was,  that  he  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  to  obtain  men 
who  would  serve  five  years  in  India.  He 
had  had  a  Departmental  Committee  ex- 
amining officers,  and  among  them  that 
great  authoriiy  upon  the  subject,  for 
whom  he  had  a  great  respect  in  his 
place,  Lord  Sandhurst ;  but  neither  his 
reputation  nor  that  of  his  article  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  would  induce  him  to 
accept  the  noble  Lord  as  his  g^de  in  this 
matter.  The  article  in  the  Iteview  was  a 
theoretical  one.  No  doubt  nothing  could 
be  more  advisable  than  to  exercise  men 
three  years  in  the  Militia  and  then  draft 
them  into  the  Army  if  you  could  do  it. 
But  it  could  not  be  done.  If  the  Militia 
would  do  it  they  would  please  him  ex- 
cessively and  improve  the  Army;  but 
he  could  not  compel  them  to  do  it.  The 
proposition  in  the  article  would  not  bear 
argument;  and  with  great  respect  for 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  to  take  part  in 
a  public  meeting  to-day — Tuesday — on 
the  subject  of  the  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, he  must  object  to  his  Lordship 
setting  himself  up  as  an  infallible  autho- 
rity on  either  question.  With  regard  to 
the  three  years'  enlistment,  it  was  never 
intended  that  the  War  Department  should 
take  the  initiative,  but  that  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  commanding  officers 
should  these  men  be  transferred  to  the 
Eeserve.  If  there  was  a  real  steady  flow 
of  recruits,  such  as  would  keep  the  Army 
up  to  the  full  amount,  with  a  certain 
overflow,  then  it  might  be  easy  to  pass 
three  years'  men  into  the  Reserve  ;  but, 
if  they  could  not  keep  up  their  Regular 
forces  without  retaining  the  men  longer, 
then  they  could  not  wonder  if  command- 
ing officers  were  not  ready  to  allow  those 
who  had  served  only  three  years  to  pass 
into  the  Reserve.  But  no  impediments 
were  offered  to  that  by  him  or  by  any 
one  in  the  War  Department.  He  had 
been  asked  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  about  the  num- 
ber of  small  arms  which  they  had.  Of 
the  Martini-Henry  this  year  there  would 
be  316,000,  and  of  Sniders  240,000. 
Then  with  regard  to  guns  for  fortifica- 
tions, 30  38-ton  g^uns  woiild,  he  thought, 
be  placed  in  position  in  the  course  of  this 
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year.  He  should  liave  wished  to  place 
a  few  more,  if  the  Estimates  were  not  so 
high ;  bat  under  present  circumstances, 
he  would  allow  that  wish  to  remain  in 
abeyance.  There  was  a  great  number 
of  new  fortifications,  the  gradual  arma- 
ment of  which  would  be  a  work  of  con- 
siderable expense,  and  if  artillerists  went 
on  demanding  heavier  guns,  he  was 
afraid  that  would  be  a  matter  for  his 
successors  to  deal  with,  because  he  as- 
sumed that  the  country  would  desire  to 
arm  its  forts  with  the  best  possible 
ordnance.  With  respect  to  Major  Mon- 
criefPs  system,  Major  Moncrieff  had 
really  completed  the  work  he  had  to  do 
at  the  War  Office,  and  had  been  paid 
the  sum  that  was  agreed  upon  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  services.  Nothing  more 
ingenious  coiild  be  imagined  than  that 
officer's  system,  which  had  been  care- 
fully examined  and  found  very  useful  in 
many  ways ;  but  it  was  not  applicable 
in  all  cases.  He  did  not  know  that 
Major  Moncrieff  had  any  complaint,  be- 
cause he  had  received  the  terms  on  which 
he  was  engaged.  An  hon.  Friend  be- 
hind him  had  made  some  remarks  about 
desertion,  and  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
quested him  to  submit  to  be  stamped  in 
his  own  person  as  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty's  service.  Well,  if  any  good 
would  be  obtained  for  the  country  by 
it,  he  would  submit  to  that  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  He  was  not  the  least 
ashamed  of  serving  Her  Majesty  or 
afraid  of  the  indignity,  if  such  it  was, 
which  would  be  put  upon  him  in  that 
shape.  The  noble  Lord  went  too  far  in 
speaking  of  conclusions  having  been 
come  to  on  that  subject,  because  there 
had  been  no  such  conclusion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow,  in  view  of  these 
frequent  desertions,  had  suggested  a 
thinp  which  might  be  applied  without 
detriment  to  anybody — ^namely,  that  as 
every  recruit  was  vaccinated,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  in  a  particular 
way  to  show  that  it  had  been  done  in 
the  Army.  The  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow said  that  all  men  at  present  in  the 
Army  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the 
process  unless  they  liked  it,  and  there- 
fore no  injury  would  be  done  to  anyone. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  (Colonel  North)  wanted 
some  alteration  of  the  law  respecting 
desertion,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to 

Erove  a  man's  intention  to  desert.  Now, 
is  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  an  ex- 
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ceUent  magistrate,  and  no  doubt  in  his 
own  county  he  had  known  many  a  man 
to  be  convicted  whose  intentions  had 
been  proved  by  his  ticts  and  his  words. 
If  a  mem  broke  open  a  place  without 
actually  stealing  anything  from  it,  there 
might  be  circumstances  in  the  ceise  which 
would  lead  a  jury  to  convict  him  of  in- 
tending to  steal.  And  so  if  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  Army  was  found  to  have 
taken  a  passage  to  America  and  to  have 
gone  off,  there  would  be  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  desert.  Yet  it  might  be  necessary, 
though  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  so, 
to  make  some  slight  alteration  in  the 
Mutiny  Act  as  to  soldiers  attempting  to 
desert.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  New  Ross  (Mr.  Dunbar)  had  asked 
him  a  question  about  Irish  surgeons  in 
the  Army.  Now  he  had  always  thought 
that  Irish  surgeons  and  English  sur- 
geons were  the  same  until  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  told  him  there 
was  a  difference  between  them.  The 
Irish  surgeons,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  never  wanted  to  leave, 
and  then  he  rather  inconsistently  asked 
him  what  provision  he  would  make  for 
those  who  wished  to  retire  after  10  years' 
service?  There  were  a  great  many  Irish 
surgeons  in  the  Army.  In  fact,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  supply  of  surgeons 
from  the  Irish  schools,  he  did  not  know 
how  they  coiild  have  got  on  in  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  Service.  One 
might,  however,  he  thought,  notwith- 
standing what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  purchase  a  practice  in 
Ireland,  for  when  a  man  had  a  property 
in  his  tenant  right  he  could  not  imder- 
stand  how  it  was  that  the  goodwill  of  a 
business  should  not  find  as  ready  a  sale 
in  Ireland  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  ICingdom.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  know  all  the  pro- 
perty his  countrymen  possessed.  He 
really  could  not  dwell  on  a  difficulty  of 
that  sort ;  but  if  Irish  surgeons,  as  he 
declared,  did  not  wish  to  retire,  and 
were  selected  on  account  of  their  ability, 
to  go  on  for  promotion,  we  should  soon 
have  a  long  roll  of  the  highest  officers 
in  the  department  speaking  with  a 
most  elegant  brogue.  His  belief,  how- 
ever, was  that  Irish  surg^eons  would 
very  willingly  pocket  their  money  at 
the  end  of  10  years,  and  lay  it  out  as 
profitably  as  their  English  fellow-offi- 
cers, if  they  were  not  selected  to  re- 
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main  in  the  Service;  as  lie  liad  no 
doubt  many  of  them  would  be.  As  for 
the  Volunteer  adjutants  their  position 
was  being  very  considerably  improved, 
and  they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  recruiting,  at  which  they  had  no  great 
opportunity  of  doing  much.  In  the 
matter  of  precedence,  they  would,  of 
course,  follow  their  rank,  but  he  be- 
lieved they  were  never  put  in  command 
of  a  regiment.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  had  complained  that  the  Militia 
were  made  a  back-door  for  incapable 
officers  to  get  into  the  Army.  Well,  it 
was  not  in  his  time  that  that  connection 
between  the  Militia  and  the  Army  had 
been  established.  The  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  two  Forces  might  be 
open  to  objection ;  but  he  did  not  see 
how  any  incapable  officers  coiild  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  had  been 
described.  In  the  first  place,  Militia 
officers  before  entering  the  Army  re- 
quired to  hav^  two  years'  training  and 
to  pass  an  examination,  which  was  much 
harder  now  than  formerly,  and  which 
was  being  made  harder  by  degrees.  The 
examination  no  doubt  was  held  at  a 
later  age  than  for  the  Army;  but  then 
there  wblb  the  advantage  of  the  two  years* 
training  and  of  whatever  extra  pains  the 
officer  might  take  to  qualify  himself  for 
his  position.  He  was  not  aware  that 
any  incapable  officers  had  got  into  the 
Army  in  this  way,  although  some  who 
had  failed  in  the  earlier  examination 
had  succeeded  in  the  second.  As  for 
shooting,  it  was  quite  true  that  a  month's 
training  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
Militia  very  expert  in  that ;  but  animated 
as  they  were  with  the  spirit  of  English- 
men, it  was  hardly  Hkely  Militiamen 
would  have  a  rifle  in  their  hands  for  a 
month  without  learning  to  use  it  with 
some  effect.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances it  was  perhaps  impossible  to  give 
them  all  the  facilities  for  learning  to 
shoot  that  might  be  desirable ;  but  he 
would  take  care  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  to  the  subject  in  order  to  see 
how  far  the  present  system  might  be  im- 
proved. The  question  of  sentinel  duty 
had  been  raised.  Well,  it  was  necessary 
that  all  regiments  shoiild  have  expe- 
rience of  sentinel  duty,  and  although 
he  was  prepared  to  make  the  soldier's 
life  as  agreeable  as  possible,  it  was  im- 
portant that  the.  men  should  be  well 
tested  in  time  of  peace.    He  hoped  to 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 


give  the  Guards  a  little  relief.  Hitherto 
they  had  gone  from  one  place  to  another 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  duty 
to  be  performed,  but  it  was  now  proposed 
to  send  them  to  Shomcliffe  or  elsewhere 
in  the  country  where  they  would  have  a 
period  of  rest.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  had  regretted  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  men ;  but  that  subject  he  (Mr.  Hardy) 
had  already  gone  into  so  fully,  that  he 
would  only  now  observe  that  regiments 
to  be  properly  worked  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  solidity,  and  that  they 
might  be  reduced  to  too  much  of  a 
skdeton  form  for  practical  purposes. 
The  new  Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gt)rdon)  had  raised  several 
objections  to  proposals  before  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  Hardy)  was  very  glad  he  was 
going  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member's  criticism  on  militcuy 
questions,  drawn  as  it  would  be  irom, 
practical  experience.  The  points  to 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  objected,  however,  happened  just 
to  be  those  with  which  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  practically  acquainted.  As  to  the 
compulsory  retirement  of  medical  offi- 
cers, it  was  no  doubt  true  that  a  man 
might  be  fit  for  something  at  60 ;  but 
there  were  other  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  There  were  other  people 
who  particularly  wanted  to  step  into 
their  shoes.  He  had  a  great  considera- 
tion for  those  gentlemen  of  60,  many  of 
whom  no  doubt  were  perfectly  fit  for 
service,  but  there  was  a  multitude  of 
aspirants  to  their  places,  and  promotion 
was  the  soul  of  the  Service.  Without 
promotion  there  would  be  no  hope,  with- 
out hope  no  emulation,  and  without 
emulation  the  Service  would  be  dead  and 
apathetic.  He  was,  therefore,  most 
anxious  to  assist  the  promotion  of  the 
medical  officers.  He  denied  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  non-Efiective  service;  he 
had  said  he  could  not  deal  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  that  service.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  had  re- 
ferred to  the  tactical  station  in  the  North ; 
but  he  coiild  assure  him  that  if  he  could 
look  into  all  the  facts,  he  would  see  that 
a  right  conclusion  had  been  come  to  on 
the  subject.  Great  advantages  would  be 
derived  from  their  being  at  York.  The 
stores  would  all  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  York,  and  there  would  be  excellent 
ground  ikeret  if  not  for  manoeuvres,  for 
Gaining.     They  would  have  at  least 
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1,115  acres,  and  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and 
Infantry  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  training  together.  The  Militia  called 
upon  to  ^e  part  in  the  training  woiild 
also  derive  g^reat  advantages.  With 
respect  to  Aldershot  he  had  looked  out 
for  more  gpK>und  there,  and  he  hoped 
to  get  between  6,000  and  7,000  acres. 
This  would  enable  them  to  have  much 
more  extensive  mancauvres,  without 
putting  anyone  to  inconvenience.  His 
hon.  Friend  spoke  of  disguise;  but 
he  (Mr.  Hardy)  did  not  wish  to  do 
anything  in  the  dark.  That  was  the 
last  thing  he  should  attempt  to  do  in 
the  House.  With  respect  to  mobi- 
lization, the  steps  they  had  taken  would 
enable  them  in  case  the  pressure  was 
on  the  colonies  and  not  on  England  to 
send  troops  to  the  colonies ;  and  if  the 
pressure  was  on  England  and  not  on  the 
colonies,  they  should  be  able  to  keep  the 
troops  at  home.  A  great  deal  depended 
on  the  Fleet  in  the  first  instance.  He 
did  not  forget  that  there  were  accidents 
— accidents  which  were  quite  unforseen ; 
and  he  must  not  suppose  the  Fleet  to  be 
always  in  the  exact  place  in  which  it 
might  be  most  needed.  He  hoped  that 
this  country  would  keep  command  of 
the  seas.  Even  Mr.  Cobden  said  that 
the  English  Navy  ought  to  be  three 
times  as  strong  as  any  Continental  Navy. 
It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  afifbrd  us 
security  under  all  ordinary  circumstances; 
but  extraordinary  circumstances  might 
happen,  and  it  woiild  be  madness  to  be 
taken  improvided  in  such  a  contingency. 
He  should  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  depreciate  the  Navy.  His  ob- 
ject was  that  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances they  should  be  ready  as  far 
as  they  possibly  could,  without  the 
country  being  put  to  unreasonable  ex- 
pense, to  meet  circumstances  as  they 
arose.  With  respect  to  the  enormous 
Army  which  they  had,  let  him  call  at- 
tention to  what  their  neighbours  had. 
We  had  in  this  country  about  90,000 
soldiers ;  and  in  the  colonies  about 
24,000.  They  had  an  Army  Eeserve  of 
6,000 — ^that  was,  in  round  numbers,  they 
had  available  from  120,000  to  130,000 
trained  men.  France  had,  as  its  peace 
establishment  (without  looking  at  her 
territorial  reserve),  450,000,  and  a  war 
establishment  of  1,100,000  men.  Oer- 
many  had  a  peace  establishment  of 
400,000,  and  a  war  establishment  of 
1/250,000  men — ^ihe  Landstorm  not  in- 


cluded. Eussia  in  Europe  had  a  peace 
establishment  of  846,000,  and  a  war 
establishment  of  1,250,000,  irregular 
troops  not  included.  Austria  had  a  peace 
establishment  of  271,451,  and  a  war 
establishment  of  776,487,  not  including 
the  reserve.  Italy  had  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  220,441  men,  and  a  war  es- 
tablishment of  456,330  men.  Belgium 
—a  little  country  of  5,000,000  inhabi- 
tants— had  a  peace  establishment  of 
48,000,  and  in  war  1 04,000  men.  Look- 
ing at  these  facts,  and  remembering  the 
enormous  interests  which  were  at  stake 
in  this  country,  he  did  not  think  he  was 
asking  for  anything  exorbitant  in  the 
number  of  men  comprised  in  the  Vote 
now  under  discussion ;  and  he  coiild  not 
believe  that  after  the  Committee  had  de- 
clared earlier  in  the  evening  that  it  would 
not  reduce  the  proposed  expenditure,  it 
would  now  take  the  nibbling  course  of 
striking  off  10,000  men  from  our  Hegidar 
Forces  at  the  bidding  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
Mb.  PEASE  said,  that  as  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  he  had  no 
wish  to  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of 
a  division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £4,722,200,  Pay  and  Allowances, 
&c.  of  Land  Forces. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  deferred  pay  on  the 
Estimates  of  the  next  three  or  four 
years? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
had  already  stated  that  the  ultimate 
sum  would  be  £325,000.  The  rise  in 
the  Estimates,  however,  would  be  very 
gradual,  and  in  the  first  few  y^ars  would 
not,  probably,  exceed  £50,000  or  £60,000 
a-year. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked  whether  the 
nation  did  not  become  liable  to  those 
who  remained  in  the  Force  to  the  extent 
of  £3  a-year,  so  that,  supposing  there 
were  160,000  men,  we  should  be  liable 
to  £480,000  less  what  was  forfeited  by 
deserters  and  others  or  recouped  by 
India? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  the 
liability  attached  to  the  nation,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  but  the 
money  woiild  not  be  paid  until  it  became 
actually  due.  Meanwhile  it  would  be 
recorded  in  the  soldier's  small  book,  so 
that  he  and  his  officers  would  know  the 
amount  of  his  daim. 
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Colonel  HAYTER  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs 
(Mr.  CampbeU-Bannerman)  that  the  best 
way  to  furnish  a  stimulus  to  recruiting 
would  be  to  give  immediate,  and  not 
deferred,  pay.  The  enormous  proportion 
of  desertions  from  the  Royal  Artillery 
might,  perhaps,  be  counteracted  by 
giving  that  force  an  additional  \d.  a-day. 
As  to  the  deficiency  in  the  Foot  Guards, 
that  might  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
daily  average  of  sick  in  the  troops  gene- 
rally was  37*47  per  1,000;  in  Infantry 
regiments  it  was  31*98,  in  the  Foot 
Guards  45*20.  This  high  average  in  the 
Guards  was  entirely  caused  by  the 
enormous  sentry  duty  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  he  was  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  make 
some  reduction  of  duty  in  the  West  End. 

Captain  NOLA^  said,  as  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  had  instituted  a  new 
mobilization  scheme,  and  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  Staff  which  would  in 
consequence  be  necessary  would  cost  the 
coimtry  £400,000  a-year,  it  was  im- 
portant to  know  how  the  Staff  was 
appointed.  Some  15  years  ago  a  St€iff 
College  was  instituted,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  only  officers  who  had  been 
distin^shed  in  the  field  or  who  had 
passed  through  that  college  woiild  in 
future  be  eligible  for  Staff  appointments. 
Instead  of  that  principle  being  carried 
out,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Stan  appoint- 
ments were  given  to  whomsoever  the 
Horse  Guards  chose  to  select.  Thus  only 
23  appointments  out  of  180  had  been 
given  to  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  Staff  College,  and  these  were  the 
lowest  appointments  on  the  Staff. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY  said,  the 
Queen^s  Eegulations  did  not  lay  down 
that  the  Staff  College  should  have  an 
absolute  right  to  these  appointments, 
but  only  to  a  portion  of  them.  He 
thought  very  great  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  claims  of  those  who  had 
passed  the  examinations ;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  had  been  done.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  should  approve 
of  giving  those  appointments  requiring 
intelligence  to  intelligent  men. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  thought  that  if  those 
officers  in  the  Staff  College  did  not 
receive  the  rewards  which  were  supposed 
to  be  incidental  to  their  appointment, 
they  had  better  be  quit  of  it  altogether. 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELO^  con- 
tended that  if  the  Staff  College  was 


worth  anything  to  the  country  it  ought 
to  be  fully  encouraged.  As  he  under- 
stood, the  great  object  was  to  get  the  best 
men  to  go  through  the  Staff  College  ex- 
amination; but  if  only  23  out  of  180 
officers  who  had  gone  through  all  the 
labour  of  preparing  for  the  examination, 
and  had  given  up  their  regimental  service 
for  the  purpose,  received  places,  then  he 
thought  a  gross  injustice  was  inflicted 
upon  them. 

Vote  agreed  io, 

(3.)  £49,200,  Divine  Service. 
(4.)  £27,900,  Administration  of  Mili- 
taiyLaw. 

(5.)  £262,400,  Medical  Establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  ward  said,  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  occasion  to  say  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  medical 
men  in  the  Army  was  a  mere  temporary 
scheme,  which  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  not,  as  things  stood, 
induce  competent  candidates  to  offer 
themselves  for  the  service.  He  com- 
plained that  they  did  nothing  for  those 
who  had  done  all  the  hard  work,  and 
only  held  out  fresh  inducements  to  the 
new  men. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £672,700,  be 
cranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
lor  Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  from  the  1st  day  of  April 
1876  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  inclusive." 

Colonel  HAYTER  moved  that,  as 
there  was  likely  to  be  some  discussion 
on  the  details  of  this  proposal,  Progress 
should  be  reported. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-tMrrow: 

Committee  also  report  Progress;  to 
Bit  again  upon  Wednesday. 

TELEGRAPHS  (MONEY)  BHiL— [Bnx  90.] 
{Mr.  BaikeSf  Lord  John  MannerSj  Mr.   William 

Henry  Smith.) 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Lord  John  Manners.) 
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Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  the  House 
ought  to  have  full  explanation  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  £500,000  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  was  required.  It  was 
desirable  they  should  know  whether  the 
money  was  to  be  exclusively  applied  in 
payment  of  the  purchase  of  railway  lines 
of  telegraph,  or  for  the  amount  agreed 
upon  some  time  ago,  together  with  the 
interest  since  accrued  ? 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  wanted  to 
ask  three  questions — namely,  1.  What 
the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  tele- 
graphs, up  to  the  present  time  had  been ; 
2,  how  much  it  was  thought  would  still 
have  to  be  paid  to  close  the  capital  ac- 
count as  far  as  the  agreements  of  1868- 
70  were  concerned ;  3,  with  how  many 
railway  companies  the  price  of  the  pur- 
chase of  their  interest  in  the  lines  of 
telegraph  was  not  yet  settled,  and  what 
companies  those  were  ? 

M:r.  W.  H.  smith  said,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Goschen)  was  well 
aware  that  the  late  Government  under- 
took the  duty  of  purchasing  the  tele- 
graphs, and  that  the  Act  of  1873  pro- 
vided for  £1,250,000  for  various  charged 
arising  under  the  earlier  Acts.  Certain 
arbitrations  had  been  concluded  this  year 
to  meet  the  awards  on  which  no  fund  ex- 
isted. They  amounted  to  about  £200,000, 
of  which  £  1 69, 000  or  so  had  been  awarded 
to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company.  There  still  remained  the 
claims  of  several  other  railway  compa- 
nies, and  he  hoped  that  £300,000  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  those  claims,  which 
were  inherited  by  the  present  from  pre- 
ceding Governments,  and  accrued  under 
the  Act  of  1868  and  1869.  The  awards  in 
each  case  included  interest.  It  would  be 
hard  at  this  time  to  charge  upon  revenue 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  service 
and  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum  which 
represented  the  charge  K>r  acquiring  it. 
Under  the  Act  of  1873  provision  was 
made  for, the  commutation  of  pensions 
to  the  extent  of  £230,000.  He  regretted 
being  the  organ  to  ask  for  a  large  sum 
which  possibly  did  not  represent  the 
total  claims  for  completing  the  acqm- 
sition  of  the  telegraphs  ;  but  he  tnisted 
they  would  soon  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  account,  and  no  exertion  would 
be  spared  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
to  bring  about  that  result.  The  total 
of  the  capital  account  to  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  was  ascertained,  was 
£9,250,000,  of  which  there  was  a  ba- 


lance lefk  of  £87,000,  which,  however, 
was  due  to  the  fund  set  apart  under  the 
Aet  of  1873  for  the  commutation  of  pen- 
sions. 

Lord  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
doubted  whether  the  House  had  heard 
a  more  discreditable  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graphs than  that  just  made.  He  could 
not  but  say  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
hon.  Gentlemcm  should  give  the  House 
more  information  on  the  subject,  and 
that  it  should  know  the  entire  amount 
to  be  taken  for  the  railway  companies : 
£700,000  had  been  granted  lately,  and 
now  £500,000  was  asked  for.  Perhaps 
the  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General 
would  inform  the  House  how  it  was  that 
money  had  been  paid  for  some  of  those 
telegraphs  twice  over  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  had 
not  the  Papers  at  hand  showing  the 
total  amount,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  claimed  £1,129,814,  with 
mterest  amounting  to  £137,460,  and  £1 
per  mile  per  wire  annually  for  way  leave, 
the  amount  awarded  was  £169,197,  and 
1«.  per  mile  per  wire  annually  for  way 
leave ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company,  whose  claim  was 
£412,680,  and  £200  per  annum  for  way 
leave,  witii  £22,349  as  interest,  and  £l 
per  mile  per  wire  annually  for  way 
leave,  only  £73,315  was  awarded.  The 
claims  of  the  railway  companies  were 
increased  by  the  passing  of  the  mono- 
poly clauses,  and  he  contended  that  the 
Government  were  simply  canying  out 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  in 
meeting  the  claims  which  were  preferred 
by  the  railway  companies  imder  the  Act 
of  Parliament  and  settled  by  arbitration. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
fo^  Thursday. 


DRUGGING  OF  ANIMALS  BILL. 

(Sir  John  AatUy,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Bidwell.) 

[bill    85.]      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time." — {Sir  John  Astley.) 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  said,  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet owed  it  to  the  House,  if  he  un« 
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derstood  the  meaning  of  his  own  mea- 
sure, to  explain  its  object.  It  was  im- 
possible the  Bill  could  be  allowed  jto 
pass  without  material  alterations  in 
Committee,  and  he  trusted  they  would 
receive  an  assurance  from  those  who 
had  it  in  charge  that  such  Amendments 
would  not  be  resisted. 

SiE  JOHN  ASTLEY  said,  he  was 
much  obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  opinion  he  entertained  of  him.  He 
evidently  thought  him  (Sir  John  Astley) 
no  more  fit  for  his  position  in  that  House 
than  any  menial  position  outside.  He 
knew  his  brains  were  not  as  clear  as 
those  of  his  ton.  Friend,  and  if  they  were 
of  the  same  calibre,  they  would  be 
useless  or  worse  to  him,  because  they 
would  only  stir  up  small  matters  in  his 
mind  which  would  interfere  very  much 
with  the  comfort  of  his  Ufe.  Some 
people  thought,  because  he  was  fond  of 
racing,  he  was  now  trying  to  legislate 
for  racehorses,  but  that  was  not  so.  His 
BiU  was  intended  to  prevent  the  admi- 
nistration of  arsenic  and  other  deleterious 
drugs  to  horses,  which  was  frequently 
done  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
animals,  but  which  injured  their  consti- 
tution and  eventually  killed  them.  He 
had  been  urged  by  a  large  body  of  his 
constituents  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
thought  it  his  bounden  duty  to  do  so. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  vote 
for  the  measure,  and  he  really  thought 
his  only  reason  for  objecting  to  it  was  to 
get  him  (Sir  John  Asuey)  on  his  legs. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Wednesday, 

PRIVATE  BILLS-CANVASSING  IN  THE 
HOUSE.— RESOLUTION. 

Sir  ED  ward  WATKIN,  pursuant 
to  Notice,  rose  to  move — 

"That  the  solicitation  of  Members  of  this 
House  to  oppose  or  support  Private  Bills  on 
Second  Reading  by  Members  connected  in  any 
way  with  interests  concerned  in  that  opposition 
or  support,  has  a  tendency  to  restore  the  evils 
which  this  House  sought  to  redress  by  the 
present  system  of  Private  Bill  Committees 
chosen  by  a  Committee  of  Selection.'', 

The  hon.  Member  said,  he  made  the 
Motion  in  consequence  of  what  took 
place  the  other  day  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  Bill,  which 
was  rejected  on  gpK>imds  which  woiild 
not  have  stood  for  a  moment  the  closer 

Mr.  GokUmid 


examination  of  a  Select  Committee.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  denied  that  a 
great  wrong  was  done  by  the  summary 
and  unjust  rejection  of  that  Bill.  He 
denied  that  there  was  anything  in  that 
Bill  contrary  to  precedent  or  to  previous 
legislation  sanctioned  by  the  House. 
He  stated,  and  it  could  not  be  contra- 
dicted, that  not  one  word  of  previous 
Notice  had  been  given  of  opposition  to 
either  of  the  two  hon.  Members  whose 
names  were  on  the  back  of  the  Bill. 
And  why  was  it  rejected  ?  Because  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Claud  John  Hamilton)  sent 
out  a  circular  to  his  private  Friends,  en- 
treating them  to  come  down  and  vote 
against  the  measure,  because  it  was  to 
be  proposed  or  supported  by  a  certain 
Member  of  that  House  whom  he  named. 
He  asked  whether  such  a  personal  allu- 
sion was  either  usual  or  allowable? 
Why  was  it  made?  Simply  to  preju- 
dice the  issue.  He  was  painfully  con- 
scious that  in  any  question  of  compara- 
tive popularity  he  stood  no  chcmce  with 
the  noble  Lord.  He  (Sir  Edward  Wat- 
kin)  had  led  a  hard  and  laborious  life, 
full  of  conflicts,  and  he  might,  therefore, 
have  many  enemies.  The  noble  Lord, 
on  the  other  hand,  moved  in  high 
circles,  had  charming  manners,  many 
influential  friends,  ana  had  neither  lived 
long  enough,  nor,  so  far,  done  anything 
sufficiently  great  or  useful,  to  surround 
him  with  any  animosities.  The  noble 
Lord  was  a  paid  railway  director.  So 
was  he.  The  noble  Lord  was  also  de- 
puty Chairman  of  a  railway  and  paid  in 
that  capacity,  the  same  as  he  (Sir  Edward 
Watkin)  was  as  Chairman  of  a  railway. 
He  (Sir  Edward  Watkin)  had  been  elec- 
ted to  a  seat  in  that  House  four  times, 
and  that  was  his  ninth  Session,  and  never 
in  all  that  time  had  he  solicited  by  speech 
or  writing  any  Member  to  vote  for  or 
against  any  Bill  which  he  believed  to  be 
favourable  to  or  inimical  to  any  under- 
taking of  which  he  was  a  director.  The 
noble  Lord  the  deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Ghreat  Eastern  Itailway  and  his  co-direc- 
tor the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Colonel 
Makins)  marshalled  their  forces  and  de- 
feated the  Bill,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  House  thought  that  was  a 
proper  course  ?  If  so,  on  another  occasion, 
it  could  be  done  on  the  other  side ;  and  aU 
the  old  evils  of  General  Committees 
which  the  House  had  rid  itself  of  years 
ago  by    appointing  Select  Committees 
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would  be  brought  back;  dishonour 
would  light  upon  the  House  with  respect 
to  private  legislation  ;  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public  would  be  shaken  in  the 
purity,  and  honour,  and  honesty  of  its 
proceedings  with  respect  to  Private  Bills. 
Again,  such  proceedings  seriously  affec- 
ted the  constitutional  right  of  every  sub- 
ject to  petition  that  House  and  to  have 
his  petition  heard.  In  the  case  he  had 
quoted  a  hearing  had  been  refused  not 
owing  to  reasons,  or  argument  or  evi- 
dence, but  because  of  secret  and  private 
canvass  by  ;hon.  Members  distinctly  in- 
terested in  the  issue.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving  the  Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That  the  solicitation  of  Members  of  this 
House  to  oppose  or  support  Private  Bills  on 
Second  Reading  by  Members  connected  in  any 
way  with  interests  concerned  in  that  opposition 
or  support,  has  a  tendency  to  restore  the  evils 
which  this  House  sought  to  redress  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Private  Bill  Committees  chosen 
by  a  Committee  of  Selection.'* — {Sir  Edward 
Watkin.) 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  had 
voted  against  the  BiU  because  it  was  a 
most  objectionable  one,  and  denied  that 
he  had  been  solicited  to  do  so.  The 
Motion  was,  he  considered,  the  result  of 
private  feeling  against  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hythe.  It  could  not  be  said  that,  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  had  written  to  a 
few  Friends,  he  had  canvassed  for  votes, 
as  the  words  were  generally  Tinderstood. 
He  was  a  Friend  of  the  noole  Lord,  and 
had  never  heard  of  the  Bill  till  he  came 
down  to  the  House ;  but  this  he  could 
say,  that  there  was  one  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  was  sufficient  to  secure  its 
rejection.  When  such  a  statement  as 
they  had  just  heard  was  made,  he 
thought  it  right  that  it  shoiild  be  at  once 
contradicted.  It  was  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  almost  on  every  Private  Bill 
there  was  canvassing  for  votes.  The 
system  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  put 
a  stop  to ;  certainly  when  it  was  done  as 
openly  as  it  was  in  the  Lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
said,  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber impugned  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  reject  Private  Bills  on  the 
second  reading — a  power  which  he  con- 
tended had  exercised  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
private  legislation.      If    he   were    at 


liberty  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill 
in  question,  he  coiild  show  that  it  was  a 
much  worse  measure  than  the  House 
thought  it  when  they  rejected  it.  He 
deni^  that  the  House  had  ever  resigned 
its  power  of  rejecting  Private  Bills  on 
second  reading.  The  majority  of  65  by 
which  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  was  con- 
clusive as  to  its  demerits.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Kailway,  and  that  he 
wrote  to  a  certain  and  limited  number  of 
his  Friends  sitting  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  requesting 
their  attendance  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  **  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill,  pro- 
moted by  Sir  Edward  Watkin."  He  was 
assured  by  high  authorities  that,  regard 
being  had  to  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
Bill,  the  course  he  took  was  straight- 
forward and  according  to  precedent,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  acquit 
him  of  having  done  anything  unworthy 
of  the  position  of  one  of  its  Members. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  denrecated  the 
course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
said  that  if  it  was  to  be  resorted  to  in 
future,  the  time  of  the  House,  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  Public  Business, 
would  be  wasted  and  taken  up  by  ani-* 
mated  and  personal  squabbles  on  Pri- 
vate Bills.  It  was  wrong,  he  thought, 
for  any  individual  Member  to  usurp  to 
himself  the  functions  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hythe  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  discussion,  and  not  divide  the  House 
on  his  Resolution,  because  it  was  so  wide 
in  its  terms  that  it  would  prevent  any 
one  Member  from  speaking  to  any  other 
Member  on  a  Bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  RAIKES  took  a  similar  view, 
and  remarked  that  of  late  years  a  most 
objectionable  practice  had  sprung  up  of 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  personal 
Friends  in  regard  to  Private  Bills.  If 
the  practice  were  continued,  he  was 
a£raia  that  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  Private  Bill  legislation  of  the 
House  would  not  be  maintained.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  that  the  course 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  this  instance  was 
open  to  any  special  objection.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  more  important 
Members  of  the  House  seldom  took  any 
part  in  reference  to  Private  Bill  legisla- 
tion, so  as  to  guide  others  in  the  course 
they  should  take.  He  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  in  the  hope 
that  the  Motion  would,  after  the  discus- 
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sion  wliicli  had  taken  place,  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  thought  that  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill  upon  the  second  read- 
ing was  justified,  and  if  no  previous 
intimation  of  opposition  had  been  given 
there  would  have  been  probably  but  very 
few  Members  present.  The  circular  sent 
round  had  been  sent  more  to  secure  an 
attendance  than  to  influence  the  opinion 
of  Members. 

Sm  EDWAED  WATKIN,  whHe 
thinking  an  important  Constitutional 
principle  at  stake,  offered,  in  deference 
to  the  suggestions  made,  to  withdraw 
the  Motion.  [Cries  of  "No,"  and 
"Divide!"] 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
hoped  that  the  Motion  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  withdrawn,  or  a  division 
might  place  them  in  a  false  position. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  KXCHE- 
QUEE  concurred  in  the  suggestion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

REFEREES     ON    PRIVATE    BILLS. 
NOMINATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Eeferees 
on  Private  Bills  do  consist  of  Twenty-one 
Members." — {Mr,  Anderson,) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  would 
move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  consist  of  23  Members, 
and  complained  that  so  few  Lish  Mem- 
bers were  proposed  on  the  Committee. 
In  the  event  of  his  Amendment  being 
carried,  he  should  propose  two  Irish 
Members,  one  from  each  side  of  the 
House;  and  if  it  was  rejected  he  in- 
tended to  propose  an  Amendment  on 
each  name. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  words  "  Twenty-one,"  in  order  to  in- 
sert the  words  "Twenty-three," — {Mr, 
Sullivan,) — instead  thereof. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  increase  the  number.  The 
Motion  was  drawn  in  the  usual  form, 
and  there  was  no  intention  to  cast  any 
slight  on  the  Irish  Eepresentatives. 

Question  put,  *^  That  the  words 
*  Twenty-one '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  73;  Noes 
21  :  Majority  52. 

Mr.  Eaikes 


Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  would  move 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole,  and  would  propose  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  the  name  of  Lord  Eobert 
Montagu. 

Me.  SPEAKEE  ruled  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  was  out  of  Order, 
such  a  Motion  not  being  competent 
without  Notice.  He  could  move  the 
omission  of  any  name  from  the  list. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  would 
amend  his  Motion  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
'*  That  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  79;  Noes 
1 1  :  Majority  68. 

Me.  WAED  said,  he  would  move 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dodson 
from  the  Hst. 

Me.  GOLDSMID  appealed  to  the 
Irish  Members  not  to  continue  dividing 
the  House  against  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  non.  Members  present. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  thought  it  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Irish  Members  that  out  of  a 
total  of  103  only  two  of  their  body  had 
been  chosen  to  sit  on  this  important 
Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  pointed  out  the  duties  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Eeferees  on  Pri- 
vate Bills.  It  was  important  to  have 
Gentlemen  of  great  experience  of  Pri- 
vate Business,  and  it  was  not  at  all  a 
question  of  obtaining  Gentlemen  from 
one  part  of  the  country  or  the  other. 

Mi.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  supported 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  as 
proposed  in  the  Eesolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
''That  Mr.  Dodson  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  77 ;  Noes 
1 1 :  Majority  66. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Mowbray  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee." 

Captain  NOLAN  thought  that,  if  a 
delay  were  granted,  some  arrangement 
might  be  come  to  for  the  addition  of 
the  names  of  two  Irish  Members  on  the 
Committee,  and  therefore  he  would  pro- 
pose the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate 
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with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  that 
coarse  could  be  adopted. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  he  hoped 
that  course  would  not  be  persisted  in, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  the 
Committee  without  any  delay,  as  it 
would  soon  have  to  enter  upon  its  duty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
remark  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Captain  Nolan,) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  17;  Noes 
68:  Majority  51. 

Mr.  FARNELL  said,  he  woiild  move 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. 

Question  put,  "That  Mr.  Mowbray 
be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes76;  Noes 
10 :  Majority  66. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
**That  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  74;  Noes 
9 :  Majority  65. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  nominated 
one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  Mr.  Pemberton  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes74;  Noes 
9 :  Majority  65. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  Mr.  Whitbread  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  74 ;  Noes 
9 :  Majority  65. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided j — Ayes  74 ;  Noes 
9 :  Majority  65. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  74;  Noes 
8 :  Majority  66. 


Mr.  Kavanagh  and  The  O'Oonor  Don 
nominated  other  Members  of  the  said 
Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Mr.  Heygate  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  71 ;  Noes 
7 :  Majority  64. 

Sir  Francis  Goldsmid  nominated  one 
other  Member  of  the  said  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Mr.  Mills  be  one  other  Member 
of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  75;  Noes 
3 :  Majority  72. 

Mr.  DiUwyn  nominated  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Mr.  Rodwell  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  74 ;  Noes 
3 :  Majority  71. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Mr.  Monk  be  one  other  Member 
of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  74 ;  Noes 
3:  Majority  71. 

Motion  made,  *and  Question  put, 
"That  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  75;  Noes 
3 :  Majority  72. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Mr.  Muntz  be  one  other  Member 
of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  75  ;  Noes 
3 :  Majority  72. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  Mr.  John  Talbot  be  one  other 
Member'of  the  said  Committee." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  74 ;  Noes 
3:  Majority  71. 

Mr.  Anderson  nominated  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee. 

Fower  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

OYSTER  FISHERIES. 
MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  present 
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scarcity  of  Oysters,  and  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  measures  relating  to  Oyster  Fisheries 
adopted  by  Parliament  subsequently  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sea  Fisheries 
in  1866."— (iJtr  Charles  Legard.) 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  '*  and  to 
report  what  further  legislative  measures 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
be  desirable." — {Mr.  Cowley,) 

Question,  '^  That  those  words  be  there 
added,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointedy  '*  to  inquire  what 
are  th^  reasons  for  the  present  scarcity  of 
Oysters,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
measures  relating  to  Oyster  Fisheries  adopted 
by  Parliament  subsequently  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Sea  Fisheries  in  1866, 
and  to  report  what  further  legislative  measures 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be 
desirable." 

And,  on  March  9,  Committee  nominated  as  fol- 
lows : — Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lepeyre,  Viscount  Holbcesdalb,  Mr.  Herbert, 
Colonel  Learmonth,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Lord  Ren- 
dlesham,  Mr.  Wykbham  Martin,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  O'Conor, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Eustace  Smith,  Major 
Walpole,  Mr.  Arthur  Vivian,  Mr.  Ashbury, 
Mr.  Waddy,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  Sir 
Charles  Legard  : — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  March  15,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  added. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  1th  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLLB—SeeonitJteadinff^ 

Marriages  (St.  James,  Buxton)*  (22). 
Second   Heading  —  Committee    negatived — Third 

Heading— ExcYxequer    Bonds    (£4,080,000)  ♦  ; 

Consolidated  Fund  (£4,080,000)  ♦,  and  passed. 
Select    Committee  —  Ecclesiasticsd   Offices    and 

Fees*  (3),  nominated. 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS  (£4,080,000)  BILL. 

PERSONAL   EXPLANATION. 

t 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  another 
personal  explanatipn.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  my  fault. 
Mr,  Disraeli  is  reported  in  the  news* 


papers  of  to-day  as  having  stated  last 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Papers  respecting  the  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  containing  letters  of 
Sir  Daniel  Lange  to  the  late  Government 
with  reference  to  an  alleged  offer  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Canal  had  been  sent  to 
me  before  publication,  and  that  I  sanc- 
tioned them.  He  stated  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  at- 
taching any  responsibility  to  me  in  re- 
spect of  their  publication..  With  refer- 
ence to  this  explanation,  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  quite  understand  why  he  had 
alluded  to  the  fact.  He  then  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Papers  were  submitted  to 
me  and  that  I  raised  no  objection  to  their 
publication.  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  pri- 
vate Notice  that  I  shoiild  ask  him  whe- 
ther in  his  opinion  I  incurred  any  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  publica- 
tion of  these  Papers  r 

The  Earl  of  DEEBY  :  If  the  noble 
Earl  wishes  to  put  to  me  the  question, 
whether  I  desire  to  attach  to  any  one 
who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  part  of  that  responsibility 
which  falls  to  the  person  who  occupies 
the  position  I  now  fill,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  give  an  answer  in  the  negative  to 
that  inquiry.  I  do  not  hold  the  noble 
Earl  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
those  Papers.  But  when  I  say  that,  I 
presume  that  the  noble  Earl  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that,  although  not  respon- 
sible for,  he  was  cognizant  of,  dieir 
publication.  Following  the  psecedent  of 
the  Department  over  which  I  preside,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  forward  the  noble 
Earl  a  Copy  of  the  Papers  which  were  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament,  inasmuch 
as  they  related  to  business  which  passed 
in  the  Department  during  his  tenure 
of  office  there.  My  noble  Friend  re- 
ceived them ;  and  he  will  recollect  that 
he  had  the  thoughtfulness  and  kind- 
ness to  offer  me  a  suggestion  with  re- 
spect to  one  Paper,  the  publication  of 
which  he  thought  might  be  injurious  to 
the  public  service.  That  suggestion  I 
actea  upon.  Although  I  do  not  cm- 
swer  for  the  accuracy  of  what  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  stated  in  **  another 
place,"  if  any  statement  was  made  there 
which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
noble  Earl  is  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation of  those  Papers,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  say  that  he  was  not.  What  happened 
was  this — The  noble  Earl  was  aware  of 
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the  publication,  and  did  not  object  to  it. 
Wmle  I  say  that,  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
I  do  not  think  my  noble  Friend  was 
bound  to  express  any  opinion  in  the 
matter,  one  way  or  the  other.  So  much 
for  the  personal  question.  But  with  re- 
ference to  comments  which  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  publication 
itself,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  gooa  deal  of  misapprehension, 
and  therefore  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  dear  up  the 
matter.  I  believe  that  the  popular 
impression  out-of-doors  is  that  we 
published  communications  which  were 
never  meant  to  be  otherwise  than  con- 
fidential, and  very  naturally  the  pub- 
lic exclaims  **What  a  monstrous  thing 
to  do."  But,  my  Lords,  were  those 
communications  private  and  confidential 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ? 
No.  If  they  were  of  that  character, 
they  would  have  formed  part  of  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  preceded  me  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  would  have  been  taken  away 
with  his  other  private  correspondence. 
But  that  was  not  the  case.  They  were 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  coming 
to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiiedrs; 
they  were  registered,  and  they  went 
tnrough  the  usual  routine  observed  in 
the  case  of  all  letters  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment. They  were  letters  on  public 
business  addressed  to  the  head  of  a 
public  Department  from  a  person  hold- 
ing an  important  public  position.  Those 
letters  form  the  only  reference  to  an 
important  transaction  which  we  thought 
it  essential  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  of.  They  are  five  in  all,  and  I 
may  mention  that  two  were  not  marked 
with  any  words  indicating  a  private  or 
confidential  character,  but  let  me  re- 
mind your  Lordships — ^though  I  scarcely 
need  remind  any  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  public  affairs — that  the 
confidential  nature  of  a  publication  is 
in  nine  cases  out  ten  a  matter  of  time. 
If,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  I  were  made 
aware  of  some  European  event  which 
was  going  to  occur  in  three  or  four 
months,  it  is  possible  that  the  informa- 
tion would  be  given  to  me  in  a  letter 
or  despatch  marked  ^'  confidential," 
or  **  private,"  or  **  secret."  It  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  reeard  that 
communication  as  confidentiar  for  the 
time ;  but  it  does  not  fbUow  that  when 
the  events  referred  to  in.  such  oommuni- 


cations  have  occurred,  and  when  the 
reason  for  secrecy  is  at  an  end,  there  may 
be  any  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
not  be  made  public  by  being  laid  on  the 
Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  do 
not  wish  your  Lordships  or  the  public  out- 
of-doors  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
the  Papers  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl 
were  published  without  valid  reasons. 
They  were  the  only  reference  to  what  un- 
doubtedly was  a  very  important  public 
transaction — namely,  the  offer  made  to 
our  Predecessors  in  office  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  consider  how  much  heavier 
would  have  been  our  responsibility  and 
what  would  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
inferences  which  would  have  been  drawn 
if  it  could  have  been  said  that  while  we 
purported  to  give  to  Parliament  the 
whole  of  the  Papers  having  reference  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  we  suppressed  a  portion, 
and  that  the  most  important  portion  of 
all — namely,  that  which  contains  the  fact 
that  an  offer  had  been  made  to  our  Pre- 
decessors, which  they  had  not  thought 
fit  to  accept.  I  think  the  inference  to 
have  been  drawn  from  that  would  not 
have  been  of  a  very  agreeable  charac- 
ter. I  sum  up  the  matter  in  this  way — 
In  the  first  place,  the  letters  were  not 
private  letters  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word;  they  were  communications 
addressed  to  a  public  Department.  In 
the  next  place,  they  were  confidential  at 
the  time  diey  were  written  and  received  ; 
but  it  was  for  the  Department  in  which 
they  were  registered  to  exercise  its  own 
discretion  as  to  whether  in  five  years 
after  the  whole  matter  to  which  they 
referred  was  at  an  end  their  confidential 
character  should  be  maintained.  If  the 
gentleman  who  was  so  much  mixed  up 
in  the  matter  has  been  in  anyway  injurea 
by  the  appearance  of  these  documents  in 
print  I  very  much  regret  it ;  but  looking 
through  them  since  their  publication 
with  a  care  which  I  did  not  give  to  them 
before  they  had  been  published,  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  them  which  is  in  the 
least  discreditable  either  to  the  writer  of 
those  communications  or  to  the  gentle- 
man on  whose  conduct  they  comment.  I 
cannot  see  anything  in  them  in  the 
slightest  degree  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter or  to  the  interests  of  Sir  Daniel 
Lange  or  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  though  I 
regret  the  inconvenience  which  may  have 
resulted  from  their  appearance,  I  must 
repeat  that  I  think  we  should  have  in- 
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curred  a  hearier  responsibility  and  ex- 
posed ourselves  to  era ve  censure  if,  in- 
stead of  haying  publislied  these  com- 
munications we  had  suppressed  them 
altogether. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  I  regret  it  if  I 
shoiild  be  putting  your  Lordships  to  any 
inconvenience ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
practice  which  was  established  last  year 
of  not  allowing  a  reply  to  a  Member  of 
your  Lordships'  House  who  has  merely 
asked  a  Question,  will  be  held  to  apply 
in  the  present  instance ;  but  if  it  shoiild 
be  I  will  put  myself  in  Order  by  making 
a  Motion.  Two  things  in  the  noble  Earl's 
reply  have  given  me  satisfaction.  He  for 
one  disclaims  the  system  on  the  part  of 
a  Government  which,  when  they  are 
called  on  to  answer  for  something  they 
have  done,  leads  them  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility on  third  parties — whether 
ex-Ministers  or  others.  I  am  also 
obliged  to  him  for  saying  that  he  did  not 
think  I  was  bound  to  make  any  obser- 
vations on  the  Papers  submitted  to  me. 
At  the  same  time,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  noble  Earl  left  on  your 
Lordships'  minds  the  impression  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  pity  I  did  not  make 
some  observations  on  those  Papers.  I 
am,  therefore,  anxious  to  make  one  or 
two  further  observations.  There  is  an 
official  in  the  Foreign  Office  called  a 
prim  writer.  It  used  to  be  his  duty  to 
make  a  pricis  of  all  Papers  coming  to  the 
Foreign  Office  which  an  outgoing  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  take  away  with  him. 
That  practice  was  foimd  to  be  very  in- 
convenient ;  and  when  the  Foreign  Office 
took  to  printing  almost  all  the  docu- 
ments, the  duty  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  pricU 
writer.  He  is  bound  to  collect  all  the 
documents  which  had  been  printed  and 
to  give  them  to  the  retiring  Minister. 
It  happened  that  when  I  was  leaving 
the  Foreign  Office  Mr.  Harvey,  ihepricu 
writer,  with  a  friendly  feeling,  and  no 
doubt  acting  also  in  the  discharge  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  duty,  claimed  those 
particular  Papers  for  me  and  sent  them 
to  me.  I  may  remark,  also,  that  all  the 
Papers  which  are  printed  are  not  printed 
for  publication.  The  papers  which  are 
printed  on  blue  paper  and  marked 
**  confidential,"  are  those  which  are 
printed  for  the  use  only  of  the  office — 
such  was  the  print  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which  was  forwarded  to  me. 
Mr.  Harvey  wrote  to  me  and  said  he  had 
made  this  claim  on  my  behalf,  and  was 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


told  that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  said  that  as  Mr.  Harvey  claimed 
those  Papers  for  me  he  was  to  have 
them ;  but  it  was  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  Lord  Derby  who 
sent  them.    So  far,  therefore,  j&om  the 
noble  Earl  sending  the  Papers  to  me  for 
my  observations  as  to  their  publication, 
if  what  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships 
had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  to  remind  me  that  I  had  no  locus 
standi.    I  read  them,  certainly — not  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  them  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  to  see  whether  they 
went  against  my  own  recollection,  which 
was  that  no  definite  proposal  to  purchase 
the  Suez  Canal  had  ever  been  made  to 
me.    In  mentioning  the  matter  to  my 
noble  Friend  Lord  Hartington  I  alluded 
to  the  message  sent  with  those  Papers ; 
and  I  then  said  to  him — '*  There  is  some- 
thing in  these  Papers  which  it  strikes 
me  ought  not  to  be  published.    It  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  refer  to  the  question 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Canal,   and  I 
should  like  to  mention  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State."  It  was  exceedingly  awk- 
ward for  me  to  do  this,  and  I  felt  it  to 
be  so.    I  wrote  to  the  noble  Earl,  but  I 
gave  my  note  a  particular  and  unusual 
heading.     I  headed  it  '' Personal  and 
confidential,"  meaning  thereby  to  show 
that  I  wrote  to  him,  not  as  Secretary  of' 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  as  a  perso- 
nal Friend.   I  hope  the  Earl  has  always 
regarded  me  as  a  personal  Friend  and 
that  he  will  always  find  me  one.  I  think 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Paper  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  letter  was  not 
one  which  affected,  either  for  or  against 
the  affair  of  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
shares.     Again,  with  regard  to  the  Cor- 
respondence, I  remember  one  thing — 
that  a  letter  which  was  not  sent  to  me 
at  all,  but  which  appears  in  page  167  of 
the  Correspondence,  w«w  more  likely  to 
give  offence  to  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his 
colleagues  than  any  of  the  other  letters. 
I  beg  your  Lordships  to  remark  that  the 
noble  Earl  says  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  been  justified  in 
keeping  from  the  public  the  offer  made 
to  us  and  declined.     Now,  I  say  that 
Sir  Daniel  Lange  did  not  make  us  any 
offer.     He  gave  us  private  information 
as  to  the  probability  of  such  an  offer 
being  made ;  but  there  was  no  such  offer. 
I  remember,   however,   that  almost  as 
soon  as  we  heard  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares,  I  was  told  by  Mends 
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— ^by  both  Oonsenratiye  and  Liberal 
FriendB^that  the  Gbvemment  would 
make  a  ^at  point  of  their  having  been 
prompt  m  a  matter  in  whioh  we  had 
shown  ourselves  to  be  dilatory.  These 
rumours  have  proved  not  to  have  been 
without  founda&on,  for,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed by  the  public  Press,  at  the  be- 
l^inning  of  the  debates  on  the  subject 
in  **  another  place  "  the  Prime  Minister 
said  to  Mr.  Gladstone — **  It  is  quite  dear 
from  your  speech  that  you  would  not 
have  bought  the  shares."  Therefore 
this  correspondence  may  be  supposed  to 
bear  on  the  possible  controversy  between 
the  present  and  the  late  Government. 
Well,  the  noble  Earl  wrote  me  a  kind 
letter,  in  which  he  thanked  me  for  the 
suggestion  I  had  made,  and  said  he 
wotdd  act  upon  it.  But  if  I  had  sug- 
gested that  it  was  desirable  to  omit  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  correspondence  selected 
for  publication,  would  ne  not  have  said, 
**Why,  he  is  afraid  of  this  being  pub- 
lished ! "  It  may  be  said  that  I  ought  to 
have  referred  to  the  letters  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  discussion  as  being 
marked  private  and  confidential;  but 
I  never  anticipated  that  the  noble 
Earl  woiild  say  that  it  is  a  de- 
fensible thing  for  the  Department  to 
publish  without  the  permission  of  the 
writer  letters  marked  "  private  and  con- 
fidential," and  containing,  not  an  offer, 
but  the  mere  g^sip  of  an  offer — to  erase 
''  private  and  confidential "  and  make 
such  letters  public  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  writer.  I  really  think,  my 
Lords,  that  I  have  stated  enough — per- 
haps too  much — ^to  show  that  I  am 
utterly  without  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  these  letters, 
and  that  Lorid  Hartington  in  making 
that  statement  last  night  was  perfectly 
justified. 

The  Eabl  OF  DEEBT :  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  in  respect 
of  the  message  which  the  noble  Earl 
says  he  received  with  the  Papers,  I  must 
say  there  was  no  such  message  from  me. 
There  must  be  some  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  my  noble  Friend.  I  apprehend 
that  what  happened  was  this  —  Some 
communication  passed  between  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  and 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Staff.  I  repeat  that  I  sent  no  such 
message. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE :  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  Mr.  Harvey  and  I  have 
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perfect  confidence  in  the  Private  Secre- 
tary of  the  noble  Earl  also.  But  I  have 
it  in  writing  from  one  of  those  gentlemen 
that  the  claim  was  admitted  as  Mr. 
Harvey  had  made  it,  but  Lord  Derby 
wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Papers  were  not  sent  from  him  to  me. 

RECEPTION  OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES— 
THE  CIRCULARS  — INSTRUCTIONS. 
—PETITION. 

ViscouTTT  OARDWELL :  My  Lords, 
I  rise  to  present  a  Petition  from  the 
General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations 
residing  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  praying  for  the 
immediate  and  unconditionid  withdrawal 
of  the  Instructions  recently  issued  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  Com- 
manders of  Ships  of  War.  My  Lords, 
the  Petitioners  are  well  known  to  your 
Lordships  as  persons  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  I  may  say  of  historical  cele- 
brity. They  are  not  members  of  the 
National  Church,  but  they  have  always 
exercised  great  influence  in  every  ques- 
tion whicn  has  touched  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  their  voice 
has  been  always  heard  when  anything 
affecting  the  general  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity has  been  agitating  the  public 
mind.  They  pray  for  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  the  Instructions  recently 
issued  to. the  commanders  of  ships  of 
war ;  and  they  pray  thus  not  on  the 
grounds  of  law,  but  on  the  grounds  of 
humanity  and  policy — because  they  re- 
gard these  Instructions  as  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, which  are  the  principles  of 
freedom,  and  as  opposed  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity.  My  Lords,  in  bringing 
this  Petition  under  the  notice  of  your 
Lordships,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  enter 
into  questions  of  controverted  law. 
Policy  is  what  I  ask  you  to  consider. 
My  Lords,  as  to  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  objects  in  respect  of  the  slave 
trade  there  can  be  no  question,  and  that 
policy  was  never  better  expressed  than 
in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Session.  In 
that  gracious  Speech  it  is  stated — 

^The  humane  and  enlightened  policy  oon- 
sistently  pursued  by  this  country  in  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  within  her  own  dependencies, 
and  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  throughout 
the  world,  makes  it  important  that  the  action  of 
British  national  ships  in  the  territorial  waters 
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of  foreign  States  shotild  be  in  hannony  "with 
these  great  principles." 

"  I  have,  therefore,  given  directions  for  the 
issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  aU 
treaty  engagements  and  other  international 
obligations  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  all 
instructions  from  time  to  time  issued  to  my 
naval  officers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
an^  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  for  my 
ships  and  commanders  abroad  greater  power 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  personal 
Hberty." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  question  wliioh  I 
submit  to  you  is  this — Are  the  Instruc- 
tions to  which  the  Petition  refers  in 
harmony  with  that  statement  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  ?  That  passage  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  announces  that 
a  Royal  Commission  is  about  to  be 
appointed.  And  what  is  that  Royal 
Commission  to  do?  Not  to  find  for 
us  a  policy,  for  England  in  respect  of 
slavery  has  no  need  to  seek  for  a 
policy,  but  with  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing our  policy  out.  Will  those  Instruc- 
tions conduce  to  that  end  or  not  ?  The 
first  question  that  presents  itself  to  one's 
mind  is  this : — Is  it  consistent,  is  it 
natural,  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  all  treaty  engage- 
ments and  other  international  obliga- 
tions bearing  on  the  subject,  and  all 
Instructions  n*om  time  to  time  issued  to 
naval  officers,  and  at  the  seime  moment 
to  lay  down  positive  Instructions  on 
which  these  officers  are  to  act  ?  If  those 
Instructions  had  been  an  exceptional 
regulation — if  they  had  been  framed  to 
meet  a  particular  difficulty — if  at  some 
particular  place  there  had  been  some 
great  pressure,  or  if  there  had  been  some 
urgent  necessity  for  terrible  haste — one 
could  understand  the  framing  of  such 
Instructions  pending  the  inquiry  and 
Report  of  the  Roy«J  Commission ;  but 
these  Instructions  are  general,  their  ap- 
plication is  universal,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  occasion  which  is  said  to 
have  called  them  forth  was  very  pressing, 
seeing  that  the  note  from  India  remained 
in  the  Foreign  Office  more  than  12 
months  before  the  issue  of  the  first  of 
those  Slave  Trade  Circulars.  When  you 
have  recourse  to  a  Royal  Commission 
you  thereby  acknowledge  that  your  mind 
is  not  made  up,  or  that  you  are  in  search 
of  enlightenment  and  instruction.  Why, 
then  issue  Instructions  which  are  not 
confined  to  ships  in  the  Persian  Ghilf, 
but  apply  to  all  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
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whether  in  territorial  waters  or  on  the 
high  seas?  Are  these  orders  to  be 
regarded  as  a  convenience  to  experienced 
naval  officers?  Have  your  Lordships 
ever  heard  of  such  expressions  as  these 
from  an  experienced  naval  officer  ? — 

'*  He  heard  with  great  regret  that  explana- 
tions or  involyed  instructions  had  been  drawn 
up,  which  would  do  away  with  the  dear  notion 
held  by  naval  officers  up  to  the  time  of  the 
issuing  of  the  recent  Circulars.  If  it  had  been 
necessary  to  issue  special  instructions  with  re- 
gard to  India,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Zanzibar, 
they  might  have  been  of  a  local  character,  and 
applicable  only  to  each  particular  case.  .  .  . 
He  hoped  that  the  operation  of  the  Circular 
would  be  postponed,  that  the  subject  would  be 
referred  to  a  Hoyal  Commission,  and  that  naval 
officers  would  be  allowed  to  act,  as  the^  had 
done  for  37  years,  without  producing  any  inter- 
national complication.*' 

It  is,  in  fact,  **  darkening  counsel  by 
word[s  without  knowledge  **  to  issue  this 
Circular  when  you  are  appointing  a 
Commission  to  inquire  what  me  Instruc- 
tions should  be.  My  Lords,  I  have  not 
entered,  and  I  shall  not  enter,  into  any 
question  of  law.  Those  Instructions 
have  been  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  any  fault 
could  be  found  with  them  as  directly 
infringing  on  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law :  but,  my  Lords,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  policy  embodied  in  those 
Instructions  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  maintain  them.  What 
is  International  Law?  It  is  not,  like 
municipal  law,  altered  by  the  debates 
or  even  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  But 
it  is  not  stereotyped.  It  grows,  occulta 
velut  arbor  oevo.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
civilized  nations,  and  it  becomes  more 
beneficent,  as  civilized  nations  advance 
in  civilization :  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
ever  in  the  van,  promoting  by  our  ex- 
ample, our  influence,  and  our  authority, 
that  advance ;  and  had  we  been  as  free  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  as  we  now 
are  to  exercise  this  power,  International 
Law  would  have  been  in  a  more  advanced 
position  in  respect  of  slavery  than  it  is  at 
this  moment — far  more  favourable  to  the 
slave  and  far  less  fettered  by  technical 
distinctions  and  difficulties.  But  the 
country  has  done  much.  It  paid  miUions 
to  redeem  the  slaves  in  its  own  Colonies ; 
it  has  made  great  efforts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade ;  and,  following  its  example, 
two  powerfdl  nations — ^the  United  States 
of  Ajnerica  and  the  Empire  of  Bussia — > 
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have  abolished  dayery  in  their  domi- 
nioiia ;  and  the  object  of  the  Bojal  Com- 
misaion  must  assuredly  be  to  point  out 
the  way  in  whioh  the  greatest  progress 
can  be  made  to  establish  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  The  time  is 
therefore  one  of  special  importance, 
offering  peculiar  opportunities  for  the 
succes^ul  promotion  of  our  beneficent 
policy.  But  what  are  these  Instruc- 
tions? It  may  be  said  that  they  are 
only  for  commanders  of  vessels  in  ter- 
ritorial waters.  But  that  is  a  mis- 
take. They  deal  with  the  open  sea — and 
I  object  to  the  way  in  which  they  deal 
with  the  open  sea.  Did  any  one  ever 
before  hear  of  any  distinction  between 
a  slave  and  a  firee  man  on  the  open 
sea  aboard  a  British  ship?  For  the 
first  time  that  I  know  of  tiiiose  Instruc- 
tions introduce  that  distinction.  They 
contain  this  passage — 

"  When  any  person  professing  or  appearing 
to  be  a  fugitive  slave  seeks  admission  to  your 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  beyond  the  limit  of  terri- 
torial waters,  and  claims  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that,  al- 
though Her  Majesty's  Government  are  desirous 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  remove  or 
mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery,  yet  Her  Majesty's 
ships  are  not  intended  for  tiie  reception  of  per- 
sons other  than  their  officers  and  crew.  You 
will  satisfy  yourself,  therefore,  before  receiving 
the  fugitive  on  board,  that  there  is  some  suffi- 
cient reason  in  the  particular  case  for  thus  re- 
ceiving him." 

Now,  with  regard  to  territorial  waters, 
what  is  the  British  officer  told  to  do  ? — 

'*  Within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign 
State  you  are  bound,  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
while  maintaining  the  proper  exemption  of  your 
ship  from  local  jurisdiction,  not  to  allow  her  to 
become  a  shelter  for  those  who  would  be  charge- 
able with  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  place. 
If,  therefore,  while  your  ship  is  within  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  a  State  where  slavery  exists, 
a  person  professing  or  appearing  to  be  a  fugitive 
slave  seeks  admission  into  your  ship,  you  will 
not  admit  him,  unless  his  life  would  be  in  mani- 
fest danger  if  he  were  not  received  on  board. 
Should  you,  in  order  to  save  him  from  this 
danger,  receive  him,  you  ought  not,  after  the 
danger  is  past,  to  permit  him  to  continue  on 
board ;  but  you  will  not  entertain  any  demand 
for  his  surrender,  or  enter  into  any  examination 
as  to  his  status." 

Now  I  say  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
law  but  of  policy.  The  assertion  you 
make  in  that  article  of  the  Instructions 
admits  that  you  are  asserting  rights  of 
^our  own,  in  which  you  are  perfectly 
independent  of  any  obligation  to  any 
other  nation :   the  oonoession  that  you 


make,  therefore,  is  a  voluntary  one.  It 
does  not  speak  the  voice  of  the  British 
people,  and  you  had  no  right  to  make  it. 
It  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  British 
policy,  and  cannot  be  approved  by  the 
British  Parliament.  The  British  officer  is 
not  to  admit  the  slave  on  board  his  ship 
imless  the  life  of  that  slave  would  be  in 
manifest  danger  if  he  were  not  so  ad- 
mitted. Is  that  a  humane  policy  ?  There 
may  be  other  reasons  wluch  would  be 
as  important  as  the  question  of  life. 
There  are  many  other  dangers  which 
are  more  likely  to  happen  to  the  slave 
them  that  of  having  his  life  taken  by  his 
owner.  It.  is  not,  perhaps,  often  that  a 
slaveowner  desires  to  take  the  life  of 
his  slave ;  but  there  are  things  which 
even  the  slave  may  prefer  to  fife  itself. 
I  read  lately  of  a  dreadful  massacre  in 
Cuba  that  was  caused  by  an  attack  on 
the  honour  of  a  woman.  Is  it  delibe- 
rately intended  in  a  case  in  which  a  wife 
says — *'  My  honour  has  been  attacked," 
and  in  which  the  husband  says — "  Cruel 
chastisement  awaits  me  for  resistance  to 
that  attack,"  that  the  commander  of  a 
ship  should  say — **A  short  time  ago  I 
might  have  interfered  to  save  you ;  but 
now  I  cannot  receive  you,  because  your 
life  is  not  in  manifest  danger,  and  I 
have  received  new  Instructions  drawn 
up  by  the  highest  authority,  by  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Queen,  which  peremp- 
torily prohibit  me?"  Take  the  case 
of  political  oflTenders.  Would  you  ven- 
ture to  incorporate  in  your  regula- 
tions as  to  political  refugees  these  In- 
structions which  you  have  issued  in  the 
case  of  slaves  ?  If  Foerio  had  made  his 
escape  from  the  Neapolitan  prison  would 
you  have  had  any  British  commander 
say  to  him  that  he  would  not  receive  him 
because  his  life  was  not  in  manifest 
danger?  What  harm  would  any  one 
suffer  if  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  were 
acceded  to  and  these  Instructions  were 
withdrawn  ?  K  the  country  were  to 
awake  to-morrow  morning  amd  find  that 
they  had  been  withdrawn  would  any 
one  be  the  worse  ?  Would  the  Govern- 
ment be  the  worse  ?  Would  it  be  dis- 
pleasing to  their  supporters  ?  Mr.  Pitt 
used  to  complain  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
that  he  would  only  support  him  when 
he  was  in  the  right ;  but  he  wanted  his 
support  most  when  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
The  present  Government  have  better 
supporters  than  Mr.  Wilberforce.  They 
have  just  given  that  most  indisputable 
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proof  of  a  strong  Gk)Temmeiity  a  large 
majority  composed  of  most  reluctant 
supporters.  He  found  tliat  one  of  those 
who  usually  acted  with  them,  though  he 
could  not  give  his  personal  yote,  was 
reported  to  have  used  this  language  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament — 

"  They  were  all  of  one  opinion  that  slavery 
was  a  bad  thing ;  but  if  there  was  a  division 
party  organization  would  come  into  play,  the 
Liberals  would  go  into  one  lobby  and  the  Con- 
servatives into  another,  and  the  impression 
would  consequently  get  abroad  that  the  Liberals 
were  the  friends  of  l£e  slave,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives his  enemies.  Now,  he  had  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  being  placed  in  a  false  position.  He 
did  not  want  to  argue  this  question  on  petty 
considerations.  They  had  had  rather  too  much 
of  that  lately.  Let  them  try  to  decide  so  as 
not  to  be  hard  on  the  slave  nor  uncivil  to  their 
neighbours.  The  truth  was,  they  were  all  of 
one  mind ;  they  all  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing 
if  thev  could  only  find  a  clever  fellow  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  it.  He  thought  the  Government 
was  in  danger  of  finding  itself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. They  had  issued  the  Circular,  and  now 
they  were  going  to  appoint  a  Commission,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  that  they  wanted  more 
information.  Well,  if  information  was  wanted, 
let  them  suspend  the  Circular.  They  issued  the 
Circular,  alUiough  they  were  in  want  of  infor- 
mation. That  was  a  dilemma  out  of  which  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  ingenious  Prime 
Minister  extricate  himself.  Ho  knew  he  was  on 
dangerous  ground,  but  he  must  say  that  there 
were  a  good  many  men  on  that  side  of  the 
House  who  did  not  like  that  business,  and  who 
did  not  quite  see  their  way  to  sanctioning  the 
Circular.  He  did  not  wish  to  attach  any  blame 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  believed  they 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right.  But  why  should 
they  not  leave  this  matter  to  their  Naval  ofli- 
cers  ?  He  did  not  like  the  Circular.  It  had  an 
ugly  hard  sound  about  it,  and  he  could  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  withdrawn." 

Would  the  commanders  of  ships  be  the 
worse  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Instruc- 
tions ?  We  know  from  their  own  state- 
ments that  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position.  Would  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners be  the  worse  for  it  ?  Certainly 
not,  for  they  would  pursue  their  inquiry 
in  a  fuller  and  a  broader  light  without  the 
darkening  shadow  of  the  Instructions. 
Would  the  British  Crown  be  the  worse 
for  it  ?  No.  By  having  these  Instruc- 
tions withdrawn  they  would  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom,  which  we  ail  have  so 
much  at  heart,  and  clear  the  way  for 
making  International  Law  on  this  sub- 
ject more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
which  it  has  been  our  pride  to  see  this 
country  uphold.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Government  would  accept  the  prayer  of 
this  Petition  they  would  gratify  their 
own  supporters,  they  would  facilitate 
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the  efforts  of  British  commanders,  they 
would  elevate  the  honour  of  the  British 
Crown  and  greatly  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom,  which  is  dear  to  men  of  all 
parties  in  this  country. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  express  any  surprise 
that  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Card- 
well)  should  have  taken  this  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  your  Lordships  a  sub- 
ject which  has  deeply  entered  the  public 
mind ;  I  should  not  have  been  surprised 
if  it  had,  even  at  an  earlier  period,  oc- 
cupied your  Lordships'  attention.  And 
I  am  i&ee  to  admit  that  no  body  of  men 
could  with  greater  consistency  and 
greater  propriety  present  themselves  as 
Petitioners  to  your  Lordships'  House  to 
make  their  view  of  the  subject  known 
than  those  whose  Petition  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  Viscount.  But,  my 
Lords,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  more  questions  than  one  which, 
have  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  prayer  of  this  Petition.  My  noble 
Eriend  has  touched  upon  those  in  suc- 
cession, and  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
lines  which  he  has  marked  out.  But, 
my  Lords,  I  only  request  one  thing  of 
your  Lordships — that  the  different  points 
to  which  he  has  adverted  may  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct.  The  noble  Viscount 
raised  the  question  first  of  all — "  What 
is  the  need  of  Instructions  at  all  ?"  He 
has  raised  the  question  also — "  What  is 
the  character  of  the  Instructions  which, 
as  an  act  of  administration  ought  to  have 
been  issued?"  And  he  has  raised  a 
third  and,  I  think,  a  larger  question 
than  either  of  the  first  two—**  What  is 
the  policy  which  this  country  ought  to 
pursue  in  a  matter  deeply  connected  with 
that  abolition  of  slavery  which  we  all 
desire."  I  will  take  each  of  those  ques- 
tions in  succession. 

First,  my  noble  Friend  suggests — 
'*  Was  there  any  necessity  for  the  issue 
of  this  Circular  ?"  My  Lords,  the  ques- 
tion is  very  easily  answered.  The  In- 
dian Government — the  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  India  and  his  Council — informed 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  these 
very  important  facts.  They  told  Her 
Majesty ^3  Government  that  the  ne- 
cessity had  arisen  for  distinct  Instruc- 
tions to  be  given  on  the  subject  to  the 
commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships; 
and  they  told  Her  Majesty's  G<>vemment 
— what  was  more  important — ^that  they 
themselves  had  issueaBistructions  which. 
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would  remaiii  in  force  till  the  final  In- 
structionB  should  have  been  issued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Let  me  re- 
mind your  Lordships  what  our  Besident 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  said — 

"  4.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Slave  l^de  question  it 
'would  be  satisfactory  to  have  some  definite  in- 
structions &om  Government  as  to  what  class  of 
slaves  are  entitled  to  receive  protection  on  board 
British  ships,  as  in  both  the  cases  mentioned  in  this 
letter  the  slaves  who  received  protection  seemed, 
without  doubt,  to  come  under  the  head  of  do- 
mestic slaves,  and  if  domestic  slaves  are  allowed 
to  receive  protection  on  board  every  English 
ship  they  come  across,  the  owners  will  be  great 
losers,  and  the  pearl  fishing  will  come  to  a 
standstill,  as  nearly  aU  the  divers  belong  to  that 
class.** 

That  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Besident 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  noble 
Viscount  asks  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  locality — the  Persian 
&ulf — in  laying  down  rules  ?  It  was  for 
this  reason — that  it  is  in  that  locality 
and  along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa, 
almost  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  that 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  question  as 
regards  the  slave  trade  arises.  But  there 
was  this  more  important  consideration 
for  the  Government.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  by  examining  the  Li- 
structions  issued  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; but  when  they  came  to  be  ex- 
amined by  us,  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  they  were  Instructions  which  could 
not  be  maintained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Her  Majesty's  Government 
considered  they  had  no  option  but  to 
issue,  as  a  matter  of  administration^  a 
Circular  that  could  be  maintained.  I 
need  not  say  that  no  Department  would 
have  desired,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  absolute  necessity,  to  codify  all  the 
Circulars  and  Instructions  on  the  subject; 
but  the  Government  felt  that  they 
would  be  shrinking  from  their  duty  if, 
while  being  of  opinion  that  the  Indian 
Instructions  were  such  as  could  not  be 
maintained,  they  did  not  respond  to  the 
request  of  tiie  Indian  Government. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  question — 
*'  What  was  the  character  of  the  Instruc- 
tions which,  as  an  act  of  administration, 
it  was  right  for  the  Government  to 
issue?"  And  I  will  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  keep  that  question  entirely 
free  from  the  question  of  policy — 
from  the  consideration  of  what,  if  our 
hands  had  been  free,  was  the  policy  in 
this  matter  whioh  we  should  have  desired 


to  have  pursued.  I  conceive  that  the 
first  duty  incumbent  on  us  in  answering 
this  question  is  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  principle  on  which  the  freedom  of 
pubhc  ships  is  reg^ated  by  International 
Law.  The  noble  Viscount  points  out 
that  the  Circular  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred treats  not  merely  of  the  position 
of  ships  in  territorial  waters,  but  also  of 
the  position  of  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
I  must  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  that  part 
which  treats  of  the  position  of  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  because  it  has  been  greatly 
misapprehended.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
cauRut  correctly  the  objection  that  the 
noble  Viscount  took  to  it,  but  as  I  un- 
derstood him  it  was  that,  as  regards  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  the  Circular  threw  upon 
the  commander  the  duty  to  discriminate 
as  to  whether  the  person  claiming  pro- 
tection was  a  slave  or  not.  I  am  surprised 
that  there  should  be  any  question  on  that 
point.  The  provision  is  in  favour  of 
the  person  escaping  from  slavery.  The 
object  is  to  point  out  to  commanders 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  receive  the 
slave  on  board  and  give  him  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  that  his  duty  is  not  discharged 
imless  he  keeps  the  slave  on  board  or 
puts  him  on  shore  at  a  place  where  his 
liberty  wiU  be  respected.  That  is  the 
object  of  that  portion  of  the  Circular. 

I  pass  from  that,  and  come  to  what  is  a 
more  serious  question — '*What  is  the 
position  of  public  ships  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  foreign  State  ?  "  The  noble 
Viscoimt  refers  to  the  question  of  Inter- 
national Law.  I  will  say  this  for  Inter- 
national Law  —  there  is  no  mystery 
whatever  about  International  Law.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  common  sense,  and 
everyone  of  your  Lordships  is  just  as 
competent  to  judge  of  a  principle  of 
International  Law  as  a  Lawyer  is.  There 
is  no  magic  about  it ;  there  is  no  techni- 
cal procedure.  It  is  simply  a  question 
to  which  the  common  sense  of  anybody 
maybe  applied.  Now,  I  will  state  to 
your  Lordships  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  position  of  a  public  ship  in  foreign 
territorial  waters ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  as  anxious 
as  anyone  can  be  to  maintain  the  com- 
plete exemption  of  our  national  ships 
from  foreign  jurisdiction.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  so  much  interested 
in  that  doctrine  as  Ghreat  Britain,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  maintain  it  to  its  fullest 
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extent.  But,  my  Lords,  another  doctrine 
lias  been  raised  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion which  I,  at  least,  cannot  give  my 
assent  to.     This  is  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  extra- 
territoriality;    and  when  that  doctrine 
comes  to  be  interpreted  it  is  represented 
to  be  this — that  a  national  ship  is  a  part 
of  the  land  of  England,  and  that  where- 
ever  she  goes  she  carries  with  her  so 
much  of  English  land,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  attend  it.  My  Lords, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  that  proposition.    I  believe  it  to  be  a 
metaphor,  emd  I  believe  it  to  be  a  meta- 
phor eminently  calculated  to  mislead. 
Let  me  ask  your  Lordships  to  subject 
that  doctrine — for  you  will  find  it  has  a 
very  important  bearing — to  one  or  two 
very  simple  tests.     It  is  said  that  an 
English  public  ship,  wherever  she  goes, 
is  part  of  the  English  soil.     Now,  re- 
member that  whatever  is  the  position  of 
a  ship  in  this  respect,  exactly  the  same 
is  the  position  of  the  Ambassador's  house. 
The  same  protection  which  is  thrown 
aroimd  a  pubKc  ship  of  war  is  thrown 
around  also  the  residence  of  an  Am- 
bassador in  a  foreign  country.     I  should 
like    to    ask    of   those    who   maintain 
that  a  ship  is  part  of  the  English  soil 
this    question — If  a   child    of   foreign 
parents  were  to  be  bom  on  board  an  Eng- 
lish national  ship  in  a  foreign  harbour 
or  in  the  house  of  an  Ambassador,  would 
that  child  be  bom  within  the  allegiance 
of  the  Queen  of   England?     I  should 
like  to  ask  another  question.     Suppose 
that  in  the  Bay  of  Bio  Janeiro,  and  on 
board  one  of  our  public  ships,  a  marriage 
were  to  be  solemnized  between  two  Bra- 
zilians which  was  valid  according  to  the 
Brazilian  law,  would  it  be  invalid  because 
ceremonies  required  by  the  English  law 
were  not  performed?    I  apprehend  no 
person  can  maintain  any  such  doctrine. 
But  I  will  ask  another  question.     Sup- 
pose that  in  an  Ambassador's  house  an 
assault  were  to  be  conmiitted  by  one 
foreigner  upon  another,  or  a  murder  were 
to  be  committed  by  one  foreigner  upon 
another,  will  anyone  contend  that  that 
is  a  subject  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  England,  or  that  because  the 
Ambassador's  house  or  a  ship  is  English 
soil,  the  Courts  of  the  country  are  not 
the  proper  Courts  to  have  jurisdiction  ? 
Your  Lordships  will  find  this  to  be  of  so 
much  importance  that  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  read 

The  Lord  Chaneelhr 


one  extract  from  one  of  the  authorities 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Dana,  in  a  note  to 
Wheaton's  works,  says — 

"  The  subject  of  diplomatic  immunity  of  person 
and  place  has  been  obscured  by  the  use  of  the 
phrase  *  extra-territoriality.*  Treating  this  figure 
of  speech  as  a  fact,  and  reasoning  logically  m>ni 
it,  have  led  to  results  of  an  unsati^ctory  and 
impracticable  character.  ...  A  clear  under- 
standing of  these  questions  requires  that  the 
phrase  should  be  treated  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  not  a  fact  from  which  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  The  true  test  is  one  lying  behind  and 
clear  of  that  illustration.  The  whole  subject 
depends  upon  this  principle — the  convenience  of 
nations." 

That  I  think  will  suffice  for  authority 
across  the  Atlaoitic.  I  will  venture  to 
quote  from  an  author  at  home,  and  I  am 
^lad  to  use  the  authority  of  a  learned 
friend  of  mine,  a  colleague  of  mine  upon 
the  Bench — one  whose  judgments  and 
whose  writings  upon  Liternational  Law 
I  will  venture  to  say  reflect  honour  upon 
this  country — I  mean  Sir  Eobert  Philli- 
more.    What  does  he  say?    He  asks — 

"  Upon  what  grounds  is  this  exemption 
allowed  P  Not  upon  the  possession  on  behalf  of 
the  Sovereign  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty  of  a 
right  to  this  exemption ;  such  a  right  on  hu  part 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  right  of  the 
territorial  Sovereign ;  and  not  as  it  is  sometimes 
carelessly  said,  upon  the  ground  that  he  and  his 
property  are  to  be  considered  as  still  remaining 
in  his  own  territory.  This  is,  indeed,  the  fiction 
of  law  expressed  in  the  term  *  ex-territoriality,* 
by  which  the  nature  of  the  immunity  is  illus- 
trated ;  but  it  is  illogical  and  inaccurate  to  con- 
sider it  aa  the  ground  of  that  immunity.*' 

It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  many  of  your 
Lordships  that  a  practice  prevailed  in 
the  last  century,  of  treating  an  Ambas- 
sador's house  as  a  place  of  refuge,  as 
an  asylum,  upon  the  notion  that*  it  had 
some  peculiar  sanctity,  as  so  much  of 
the  land  to  which  the  Ambassador  be- 
longed, but  the  practice  has  been  long^ 
since  reprobated  by  the  common  consent 
of  all  nations.  I  have  seen  this  doctrine 
as  to  extra-territoriality  supported  upon 
the  authority  of  one  who  is  said  to  beamost 
disting^shed  jurist,  as  well  as  an  able, 
practical  sailor — namely,  M.  Ortolan.  It 
is  always  an  unfortunate  course,  to  take 
8ind  roll  two  men  into  one.  The  distin- 
guished jurist  M.  Ortolan  is  not  a  sailor, 
and  the  distinguished  sailor  M.  Ortolan  is 
not  a  jurist.  They  are  brothers.  They  are 
both  very  eminent  in  their  way,  but  with 
regard  to  the  sailor  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that,  although  he  has 
written  a  book  of  extreme  ability  and  of 
very  great  interest,  there  are  many  pro- 
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positions  in  it  which  I  think  it  would 
not  be  quite  safe  to  rely  upon,  one  of 
these  being  the  same  proposition  which 
has  been  so  much  alluded  to— that  every 
national  ship  is  so  much  of  the  ground 
of  the  country  which  she  comes  from. 
But  even  M.  Ortolan,  when  he  comes  to 
consider  cases  which  may  arise  on  board 
ship,  finds  that  his  own  doctrine  requires 
to  be  considerably  modified,  and  mis  is 
the  view  which  he  takes  in  that  case. 
He  says — 

**  We  must  also  remark  the  striking  difference 
which  in  reality  exists  between  the  territory  of 
a  State  and  tne  deck  of  a  ship  moored  in  the 
waters  of  a  foreign  Power.  The  confined  space 
of  the  ship,  the  small  population  it  carries,  its 
limited  means  of  proviaing  for  this  population, 
the  necessities,  so  multiplied  and  rigorous,  of  its 
discipline  and  service,  all  these  prevent  any 
comparison,  as  regards  the  introduction  of  a 
stranger,  with  the  case  of  a  real  territory.  To 
this  consideration,  if  we  add  that  when  a  ship 
of  war  is  in  the  port  or  territorial  waters  of  a 
foreign  State,  it  is  really  within  a  district  sub- 
ject to  the  ownership  or  sovereignty  of  that 
State ;  that  if,  in  its  character  of  a  ship  of  war, 
it  then  enjoys  an  absolute  immunity,  this  im- 
munity cannot  be  claimed  as  a  personal  right 
by  refugees  on  board ;  that  if  it  is  true  tnai 
these  remgees  are  on  board,  it  is  true  also  that 
they  are  still  in  the  port  or  territorial  waters  of 
those  to  whose  coercive  power  they  are  amenable 
— we  must  conclude  from  all  those  observations, 
while  we  maintain  the  inviolability  of  a  ship  of 
war,  over  which  the  local  authorities  have  no 
control,  that  the  refugee  who  has  taken  shelter 
is  not  absolutely  in  the  same  situation  as  if  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  State  to 
which  the  ship  belongs." 

I  trouble  your  Lordships  with  these  ob- 
servations because  it  is  very  much  better 
to  disembarrass  the  case  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  many 
quarters,  and  which  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Now  what  is  the 
real  reason  why  you  maintain  that  a 
ship  of  war  has  peculiar,  exceptional 
privileges  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
foreign  Powers  ?  I  apprehend  that  rea- 
son is  clearly  and  distinctly  this — that 
a  national  ^p  enters  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  foreign  Power  subject  to  two 
implied  enga^ments.  I  say  implied 
engagements,  Decause  they  are  engage- 
ments which  may  be  modified,  which 
may  be  altered,  but  which  cannot  be 
altered  without  distinct  notice.  One  is 
an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Power 
whose  waters  she'  enters  that  she  and  all 
those  on  board  of  her  shall  be  free  from 
foreign  processes;  and  the  other  is  an 
implied  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Bhip  that  she  will  neither  herself  violate 


nor  aid  those  who  desire  to  violate  the 
law,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  foreign 
State.  Your  Lordships  will  then,  I  think 
see  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
these  principles  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  policy  of  this  country.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  says — 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Exchange  the  grounds  of 
the  exemption  of  public  ships  were  fully  dis- 
cussed and  expounded.  It  was  there  shown  that 
it  was  not  founded  upon  any  notion  that  a 
foreign  Sovereign  had  an  absolute  right,  in 
virtue  of  his  Sovereignty,  to  an  exemption  of 
his  property  from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other Sovereign,  when  it  came  within  his  terri- 
tory ;  for  that  would  be  to  give  him  sovereign 
power  beyond  the  limits  of  his  ovm  Empire. 
But  it  stands  upon  principles  of  public  comity 
and  convenience,  and  arises  from  the  presumed 
consent  or  licence  of  nations,  that  foreign  public 
ships  coining  into  their  ports,  and  demeaning 
themselves  according  to  law  and  in  a  friendly 
manner,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  a 

licence  implied  by  law  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  nations  for  the  purposes  of  peace  should 
be  construed  as  a  licence  to  do  wrong  to  the 
nation  itself,  and  justify  the  breach  of  all  those 
obligations  which  good  faith  and  friendship,  by 
the  same  implication,  impose  upon  those  who 
seek  an  asylum  in  our  ports." 

My  Lords,  I  apprehend  that  is  a  prin- 
ciple founded  upon  common  sense.  There 
is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  ship  of 
war  to  go  into  a  foreign  port,  and  there 
is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
State  to  admit  a  ship  of  war  into  its 
ports,  except  upon  the  terms  which  are 
implied  by  International  Law ;  and  until 
something  is  done  to  alter  these  terms 
they  are  conditions  upon  which,  accord- 
ing to  International  Law,  ships  of  war 
shall  enter  foreign  ports.  I  should  like, 
with  your  Lordships'  permission,  to  add 
one  further  authority — which,  I  think, 
is  a  very  important  one— to  those  I  have 
already  mentioned.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  Lordships  have  read,  as  I 
have  often  read,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest the  letters  upon  International  Law 
which  have  appeared  in  Ths  Times,  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  '*  Historicus."  I 
am  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  surmis- 
ing who  is  the  author  of  those  letters, 
because  I  find  that  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Naturalization  Commission  Uie  cur- 
tain is  drawn  aside,  and  that  it  is 
stated  in  the  appendix  that  the  name  of 
**  Historicus "  represents  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  I  know  of  nothing  connected 
with  those  letters  of  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  may  not  well  be  proud,  and 
all   the   letters  which   have  appeared 
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under  that  name  will,  I  believe,  take 
their  place  in  future  treatises  on  Inter- 
national Law.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  one  of  those 
letters,  which  certainly  deals  in  the 
closest  way  with  the  question  which  we 
are  now  considering.  What  is  the  view 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  takes  as  to 
the  present  state  of  International  Law  on 
this  question  ? — and  I  beg  your  Lord- 
ships to  observe  particularly  that  my  ob- 
servations at  this  moment  are  limited  to 
that  point.  As  to  the  present  practice 
of  this  country  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
ligations which  are  imposed  upon  ships 
of  war  in  foreign  ports,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  says — 

"  It  may  be  said  this  is  all  very  well  in  law, 
but  in  practice  are  public  ships  to  go  about  to 
foreipfn  ports,  and  then,  having  accepted  their 
hospitality,  to  render  themselves  public  nuis- 
ances ?  Certainly  not.  No  one  contends  that 
a  ship  of  war  is  to  hold  itself  out  as  an  asylum 
for  foreign  runagates  from  justice,  or  even  from 
slavery.  A  captain  should  not  make  his  ship  a 
receiving-house  for  fugitive  slaves  any  more 
than  for  runaway  criminals  or  smugglers,  or 
stolen  goods.  I  should  imagine  that  a  man  fit 
to  command  a  Queen's  ship  does  not  need  to  be 
told  this.  The  Admiralty  Regulations  already 
contain  an  injunction  as  to  the  conduct  of  cap- 
tains in  foreign  ports,  amply  sufficient  to  warn 
them  against  conduct  which  may  give  umbrage 
to  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  plaice 
where  they  anchor.  If  any  furUier  Instructions 
were  required  (which  I  greatly  doubt),  they 
should  have  been  exactly  the  opposite  to  those 
given  in  the  Circular ;  instead  of  ordering  the 
daves  to  be  surrendered  after  they  had  been 
received,  the  direction  should  have  been  not  to 
receive  them,  because  they  could  not  be  surren- 
dered. .  .  .  What  the  captain  has  a  right  to 
do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to  give  instructions  to 
the  officers  of  the  watch  and  the  sentry  not  to 
admit  any  person  on  board  his  ship  whose  re- 
ception he  has  reason  to  think  will  give  offence 
to  the  authorities  of  the  place  where  he  is  lying. 
This  is  a  duty,  not  of  law,  but  of  courtesy.  .  . 
No  one  has  any  right  on  board  a  Queen's  ship, 
whether  in  an  English  or  a  foreign  port,  without 
the  leave  of  the  captain.  He  has  entire  Tight  to 
determine  whom  he  will  receive,  or  exclude,  or 
remove.  The  objects  for  which  a  man-of-war 
exists,  and  the  necessities  of  discipline,  require 
this.  He  has,  therefore,  a  right  which  would 
not  exist  in  ordinary  cases  on  shore  to  forbid 
access  or  to  order  the  removal  of  strangers.  The 
ship  of  war  is  like  a  fortress ;  it  repuircs  no  Alien 
Act  to  authorize  an  exclusion  from  it." 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  pass  by  that  letter 
without  observing  that  it  appears  to 
have  excited  '^  elsewhere ''  a  good  deal  of 
attention;  and,  if  I  remember  aright, 
the  author  of  it  said  that  he  regarded 
the  letter  himself  with  the  g^reatest  in- 
terest, because  it  had  appeared  only  24 
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hours  before  the  Government  withdrew 
the  first  Circular.  Had  that  been  the 
case,  it  would  certainly  have  been  a 
remarkable  circumstance;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  think  it  important  that,  where 
circumstances  are  remarkable  and  may 
perhaps  become  the  foundation  of  future 
history,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  narrate 
them  as  accurately  as  we  cem.  The 
memory  of  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt  is  not 
strictly  accurate  in  this  matter.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  was  a  lapse  of  24 
hours  between  the  withdrawal  of  the 
first  Circular  and  the  publication  of  his 
letter;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cir- 
cular came  first,  and  it  was  not  until  24 
hours  afterwards  that  his  letter  ap- 
peared. The  Cabinet  met  on  the  4th  of 
November  and  it  was  then  determined 
that  the  Circular  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  notice  that  the  Circular  was  with- 
drawn was  circulated  on  that  day,  and 
that  notice  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers  of  the  5th  of  November,  together 
with  the  letter  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
It  is  none  the  worse  letter  for  that ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  first  Circular. 

But  I  pass  from  that  point,  and  I  now 
proceed  to  ask  your  Lordships  this  ques- 
tion— supposing  that  these  authorities  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  accurate,  and 
supposing  that  the  view  put  forth  in  the 
letter  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  accu- 
rate, I  do  not  ask  on  what  we  should 
endeavour  to  shape  our  policy  in  the 
future  on  this  question,  but  I  do  ask, 
what  is  the  limit  which  is  to  restrict  the 
active  administration  of  a  Government 
that  desires  to  act  bv  the  law  as  it  stands 
at  the  present  time  r  I  apprehend  that 
such  a  Government  has  one  of  two  alter- 
natives before  it.  It  has  the  alternative, 
if  it  receives  slaves  on  board  its  ships  in 
territorial  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  slave-owning  States,  of  being  called 
upon  to  surrender  them ;  or  it  has  tho 
alternative  of  refusing  to  receive  slaves 
on  board  its  ships  under  such  circum- 
stances, lest  it  should  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  them.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment Her  Majesty's  Government  chose 
the  right  of  these  alternatives,  and  not 
the  wrong,  when  they  determined  that 
we  should  not  receive  slaves  on  board 
our  ships  in  such  circumstances,  because 
we  could  not  submit  to  surrender  them. 
This  question  does  not  turn  upon  the 
dry  8U  btleties  of  International  Law.  The 
Government,  in  endeavouring  to  ascer* 
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tain  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
Instructions  it  was  bound  to  issue,  had 
to  take  as  its  guide  not  merely  the  rules 
of  International  Law,  but  our  own  en- 
gagements with  foreign  coimtries  and 
the  practice  of  past  years.  In  speaking 
of  our  engagements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries I  am  not  referring  merely  to  our 
treaty  engagements;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  treaties  we  have  entered 
into  at  fidl,  but  to  the  representations  and 
to  the  promises  which  we  have  held  out 
on  this  subject  to  foreign  Powers.  I  am 
going  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  In- 
structions which  have  for  many  years 
been  issued  to  the  captains  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships.  I  do  not  say  that  it  may 
not  be  right  in  the  future  to  limit  and  to 
qualify  those  Instructions,  but  I  wish  to 
point  to  them  as  they  stand  at  the 
present  and  have  stood  during  the  last 
30  years,  during  which  time  the  noble 
Viscount  says  the  conduct  of  this  country 
on  this  question  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
Those  Instructions  are  as  follows : — 

**  The  captains  of  such  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
as  visit  foreign  ports  or  places  are  to  take  espe- 
cial  care  to  avoid  all  possible  cause  of  offence  or 
dissatisfaction  to  the  official  authorities,  or  to 
the  inhabitants ;  and  they  are  to  cause  all  those 
under  their  orders  to  show  due  deference  to  the 
tjstablished  rights,  ceremonies,  customs,  and  re- 
g^ulations  of  such  places,  and  to  conciliate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  good- will  and  respect  of  the  in- 
habitants." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask  your  Lordships, 
what  does  that  Instruction  upon  which 
out  captains  have  hitherto  been  ordered 
to  act  require  from  them  ?  Does  it  re- 
quire them,  when  their  ships  are  in  the 
harbours  of  domestic  slave-owning  States, 
to  hold  out  their  ships  as  refuges  open 
for  fugitive  slaves  ?  I  maintain  that  it 
is  impossible  that  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  sanctioned  by  this  Instruction. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  Instruction 
which  has  been  issued  on  this  subject. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Instruction  that  was 
issued  during  the  Government  of  one 
who  has  certainly  thoroughly  understood 
the  feeling  of  this  counti^-  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  —  I  mean  Lord  Palmerston. 
This  was  the  Instruction  that  was  issued 
by  his  Government — 

"  You  will  endeavour  to  make  engagements 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  with  those 
native  chiefs  on  the  coast  of  A&ica  with  whom 
no  such  engagements  are  subsisting." 

Now,  what  is  to  be  the  inducement  held 
out  to  these  dave-holding  States  for  en- 


tering into  these  engagements? — ^because 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
entering  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  into  these  engagements, 
founded  on  these  Instructions,  with  the 
petty  slave-owning  States  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  foUowing  is  the  Instruc- 
tion on  this  point: — 

"You  will  impress  upon  the  natives  the 
earnest  desire  of  Great  Britain  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  and  will  very  clearly 
point  out  to  them  the  distinction  between  the 
export  of  slaves,  which  Great  Britain  is  deter- 
mined to  put  down,  and  the  system  of  domestic 
slavery,  with  which  she  does  not  claim  to  in- 
terfere." 

I  say,  change  these  Instructions  for  the 
future,  if  you  like,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fair  dealing,  you  must  act  up  to  them 
for  the  present.  The  noble  Viscount 
said — '*Look  at  your  practice  with  re- 
gard to  refugees ;  you  have  opened  your 
ships  to  them,  why  should  you  not  do 
so  to  the  slaves?  Why  not  put  the 
slave  at  least  as  high  as  the  refugee  ? '' 
But  the  greatest  and  most  import^t  oc- 
casions when  refugees  are  received  on 
board  our  ships  are  when  civil  war  is 
actually  raging  in  their  country,  and 
then  we  receive  them,  not  under  the 
rules  of  International  Law,  but  when  the 
bonds  of  society  are  dissolved,  and  when 
the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst  of  arms. 
What  have  been  the  Instructions  given 
to  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
with  reference  to  the  reception  of  re- 
fugees on  board  their  vessels  ?  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1 870,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
wrote  to  Mr.  Thornton  in  consequence  of 
an  application  which  had  been  made  to 
him  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  his  Instruction  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  position  of 
British  Ministers  and  Consuls  in  foreign 
countries  relatively  to  the  granting  of 
asylum  in  consulates  to  political  re- 
fugees. Lord  Clarendon  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  read  your  despatch,  No.  103, 
of  the  14th  of  March  last,  acquamting  me  that 
Mr.  Fish  had  requested  you  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
difficulties  which  are  constantly  arising  in  cer- 
tain Spanish-American  countries,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  custom  of  granting  asylum  to  poli- 
tical refugees  in  the  houses  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic or  consular  agents  in  those  countries,  and 
stating  that,  with  a  view  of  putting  a  termina- 
tion to  this  custom,  Mr.  Fiah  has  suggested  that 
the  Governments  of  three  or  four  principal 
countries,  such  as  France  and  Germany,  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States,  should  combine 
in  instructing  their  agents  to  refuse  to  receive 
refugees  into  their  houses,  and  that  they  should 
take  steps  for  causing  these  instructions  to  he 
made  public.  I  have,  in  reply,  to  state  to  you 
that  you  were  correct  in  informing  Mr.  Fish 
that  you  and  other  representatives  of  Great 
Britam  in  foreign  countries  had  been  instructed 
that  the  pr^tice  of  granting  an  asylum  to  poli- 
tical refugees  was  considered  to  be  highly  ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  it  must  have  a  tendency 
to  compromise  the  diplomatic  agents  and  in- 
volve them  in  disagreeable  discussions.  These 
instructions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
some  discretion  must  be  left  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  Consuls  in  urgent  cases,  where 
lives  may  be  saved,  not  only  at  the  moment,  but 
by  givinJ5  time  for  reflection  to  the  victorious 
party.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion 
that  the  grant  of  asylum  to  political  refugees, 
whether  m  British  Missions  or  Consulates,  espe- 
cially in  countries  where  its  exercise  is  not  com- 
plained of,  should  be  made  with  extreme  caution, 
but  voluntarily  to  abjure  the  practice  seems  to 
them  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  humane. — ^I  am, 

"  Clarendon." 

It  is  clear  from  this  Instruction  that  at 
the  date  of  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch 
there  was  no  general  or  unlimited  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  poKtical  refugees  are  con- 
cerned. 

But  what  are  the  facts  with  regard 
to  fugitive  slaves?  Before  entering 
upon  this  branch  of  the  question  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  make  any  charges  against  pre- 
vious Governments  with  reference  to 
their  conduct  of  these  questions.  I  shall 
not  do  this,  because  I  believe  that  these 
Governments  have  acted  in  the  way  they 
thought  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
repression  of  slavery  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  slave  populations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Papers  which  have  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament six  cases  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular question  are  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  during  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years ;  emd  I  would  particularly  ask 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  number 
of  cases  and  the  length  of  time  over 
which  the  occurrences  extend,  lest,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  so  few  cases  are  men- 
tioned, it  should  be  supposed  that  no 
others  arose.  As  matter  of  fact,  these 
were  the  only  cases  which  reached  the 
point  of  what  I  may  call  "remonstrance," 
and  I  shall  refer  to  them  because,  when 
a  case  of  the  kind  is  submitted  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  and  their  opinion 
is  pronoTinced,  that  opinion  governs  a 
large  nimiber  of  other  cases  which  are 
not,  and  do  not  require  to  be,  submitted 
to  the  Government  for  the  pronunciation 
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of  opinions  or  decisions  concerning  them. 
I  wUl  commence  with  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  1837,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
was  Foreign  Minister.     In  that  year  a 
negro  slave  escaped  and  got  on  board 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  (the  Rodney^ 
in  Kavannah.     The  captain  of  the  ship 
restored  the  slave  to  his  owner  on  de- 
mand made ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  wrote 
to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Lisbon,  and 
also  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  express- 
ing approval  of  the  course  which  had 
been  taken.    The  next  case  occurred  in 
1851,  when  a  negro  escaped  from  Brazil 
and  got  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.     An  inquiry  was  at  once  set  on 
foot  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
slave  had  been  recently  imported — and 
this  was  done  because,   in    1845,   the 
Brazilian  Government  had  entered  into 
a  Treaty  under  which  they  bound  them- 
selves not  to  import  any  additional  slaves. 
The  slave  in  question,  having  been  im- 
ported  later  than  1845,  was   not  sur- 
rendered for  the  reason  that,  by  so  im- 
porting him,  the  Brazilian  Government 
had  broken  their  Treaty ;  but  if  he  had 
been  imported  before  that  date  he  would 
have  been  surrendered  as  being  a  domes- 
tic slave.    The  next  case  is  one  which, 
came  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Clarendon 
in   1856.     Two  slaves    having  sought 
refuge  on  board  a  British  merchant  snip 
at    Kio    de    Janeiro,    Lord    Clarendon 
ordered  that  they  should  be  given  up, 
remarking  that  if  the  men  had  got  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
the  case  would  have  been  different.    The 
third  case  to  which  I  shaU  call  attention 
shows  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  more  recent  times.     In 
1869  the  Government  of  Mozambique 
complained  that  Captain  Sulivan,  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Daphne,  had  received  two 
domestic  slaves  on  board,  and,  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  Captain  Sulivan   was  cen- 
sured ;  in  addition  to  which  Instructions 
were  issued  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  similar  events.     Those  In- 
structions were  couched  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  decided  uiat  slaves  coming  on  board  ships  of 
war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  from  which  they  escape— that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore — should  be  re- 
turned to  the  owners." 

We  had  some  conversation  the  other 
night  as  to  whether  the  noble  Earl  who 
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was  lately  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Earl  Granville)  was  acquainted 
with  this  decision ;  and  the  noble  Earl 
stated  that  though  he  forwarded  these 
Papers  soon  after  his  accession  to  office, 
he  did  not  know  what  was  contained  in 
them — and  indeed  the  noble  Earl  repre- 
sented the  matter  as  one  of  ordinary 
practice  and  routine.  What  is  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  this  statement? 
If  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Clarendon 
was  entirely  new,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Hammond), 
whom  I  see  seated  behind  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  GJranviUe),  and  who  was  for 
many  years  permanent  Under  Secretary 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  would  have  in- 
formed the  noble  Earl,  on  his  accession 
to  office,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  would  have  asked  him  whether 
he  endorsed  the  policy  of  Lord  Claren- 
don ?  I  take  it  that  he  would  have  done 
this  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  whole 
transaction  had  not  been  one  of  routine. 
The  next  case  is  one  concerning  certain 
slaves  who  escaped  from  Madagascar  in 
1869,  and  got  on  board  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  (the  Dryad),  The  Consul 
in  that  place,  writing  on  the  question  as 
it  arose  at  the  time  to  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  The  point  which  I  have  had  to  decide  in- 
volvei  a  very  important  question  of  right — 
namely,  Whether  the  commanders  of  British 
cruisers  are  justified  in  receiving  on  board  their 
vessels,  in  Malagasy  waters,  slaves  escaped  from 
the  shore,  and  in  granting  to  such  slaves  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be 
glad  to  learn  that  my  opinion  that  such  right 
extends  only  to  slaves  intn>duced  to  Madagascar 
from  beyond  the  sea  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
English  Treaty,  and  not  to  domestic  slaves,  is 
approved  by  your  Lordship  and  held  to  be  sound 
in  a  legal  point  of  view." 

I  now'come  to  the  case  of  the  Nymphy  in 

which  it  was  complained  that  two  slaves 

swam  to  the  ship  and  had  been  taken  on 

board  and  carried  off.  Well,  Sir  Leopold 

Heath  presented  his  view  of  that  matter 

to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  it  was  a  directly 

opposite  view ;  *  so  that,  in  fact,  Lord 

Clarendon  had  two  contradictory  views 

before  him.      Sir  Leopold  Heath  said 

that — 

**  Every  man  who  put  his  foot  upon  English 
soil  became  ipso  facto  free,  and  that  the  deck  of 
an  English  man-of-war  was  British  territory;  but 
that,  as  England  waged  war  against  the  slave 
trade  only,  and  not  against  domestic  slavery,  it 
was  possiblo  that  compensation  should  be  made 
to  the  owners  of  slaves  escaping  on  board  our 
ships  and  retained  there." 


Now,  these  were  two  opposite  opinions ; 
and  what  was  the  decision  of  Lord 
Clarendon? — and  when  I  say  Lord 
Clarendon,  I  say  so  because  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Department.  But  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  a  despatch  of  that 
importance  to  the  commanders  of  Go- 
vernment ships  could  be  regarded  as 
coming  from  him  alone — it  must  have 
been  approved  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty :  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  forwards  the 
despatch,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  its  destination.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  merely  departmental  de- 
cision of  Lord  Clarendon,  but  was  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.    And  what  does  it  say — 

"  Foreign  Office,  January  6,  1870. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
7th  ult.,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  commander 
of  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Forces  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  relative  to  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred against  the  commanders  of  Uer 
Majesty's  ships  Nymph  and  Dryad  by  the 
Hova  authorities,  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
ceedings in  carrying  off  and  then  liberating 
certain  domestic  slaves  at  Majunga,  who 
swam  off  to  those  vessels  to  escape  from  their 
masters,  and  in  destroying  certain  slave  dhows 
at  the  same  port,  and  I  am  to  state  to  you  in 
reply,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  Lord  Claren- 
don conceives  that  the  commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Nymph  and  Dryad  were  not 
justified  in  sailing  away  with  the  slaves  in  ques- 
tion in  the  manner  above  set  forth.  The  status 
of  slavery  being  acknowledged  and  lawful  in 
Madagascar,  the  Commander  of  a  British  ship- 
of -war  is  not  borne  out  in  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  slaves  who  are  rightfully  their  property, 
and  the  owners  of  such  slaves  are  plainly  en- 
titled to  compensation  from  us  for  the  losses  in- 
curred at  our  hands  by  their  abduction.  If  a 
British  cruiser  were  at  sea  beyond  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  Madagascar,  and  slaves  on  shore 
were  to  seize  a  boat  to  escape  to  the  British  ship, 
the  case  would  be  different,  and  we  might  then 
fairly  decline  to  surrender  persons  received  on 
board  under  such  circumstances ;  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  officers  in  cases  like  the  present,  the 
facts  ot  which  simply  amount  to  the  entry  into 
the  waters  of  a  friendly  Power  of  a  British  ship, 
and  to  her  depriving  the  subjects  of  that  Power 
of  their  lawful  property.  Buch  a  course  can, 
moreover,  have  no  other  effect  than  to  indispose 
the  nativesand  authorities  towards  us,  and  would 
in  all  probability  tend  to  prevent  their  carrying 
out  their  engagements  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.* —(No.  21.) 

Now,  my  Lords,  these  are  the  cases 
before  your  Lordships.  You  have  now 
heard  what  I  consider  to  be,  in  the  first 
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place,  the  present  view  of  International 
Law ;  in  the  next  place,  the  character  of 
the  representations  and  engagements  we 
have  made  with  foreign  countries ;  and, 
in  the  last  place,  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  practice  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
And  your  Lordships  will  bear  in  mind 
that,  with  regard  to  the  most  prominent 
of  those  cases,  every  one  of  them  has  led 
to  communications  of  the  decisions  of  our 
Government  to  the  foreign  Power — 
Portugal,  6pain,  Madagascar,  as  the 
case  might  be — convejring  to  them  re- 
presentations of  the  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  prepared  to  act.  I  am 
not  now  dealing  with  policy,  but  with 
acts  of«administration,  and  I  contend  that 
if  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  of 
the  day  to  issue  Instructions,  they  took 
a  course  which  was  most  in  favour  of 
the  slave.  They  declined  to  follow  the 
practice  of  surrendering  the  slave  which 
has  hitherto  been  acted  upon,  and 
adopted  the  milder  and  better  cdtemative 
of  not  receiving,  except  he  were  in 
danger,  a  slave  on  board,  lest  it  might 
raise  the  difficult  and  invidious  question 
of  whether  they  were  bound  afterwards 
to  surrender  the  slave. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  what  in 
my  judgment  is  a  simpler  and  I  also 
think  a  much  more  agreeable  task.  I 
come  to  consider  the  question — what  is 
the  policy  which  this  coimtry  ought  to 
pursue,  and  how  she  ought  to  pursue  it. 
The  noble  Viscount  did  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  Government  when  he  quoted 
the  passage  he  read  from  the  most 
gracious  Speech  of  Her  Majesty.  I 
desire,  also,  to  advert  to  it  as  expressing 
the  policy  which  on  this  subject  Her 
Majesty's  Government  wishes  to  pursue. 
My  noble  Friend  read  the  earlier  part  of 
the  paragraph — 

"  The  humane  and  enlightened  policy  consis- 
tently pursued  by  this  country  in  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  within  her  own  dependencies, 
and  in  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade  throughout 
the  world,  makes  it  important  that  the  action  of 
British  National  ships  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
Foreign  States  should  be  in  harmony  with  these 
great  principles.** 

That  is  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wish  to  pursue.  The  Speech 
proceeds — 

"  I  have,  therefore,  given  directions  for  the 
issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  all 
Treaty  engagements  and  other  International 
obligations  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  all 
instructions  from  time  to  time  issued  to  my 
naval  officers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  '* — 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


not  what  the  law  is ;  we  do  not  want  to 
inquire  into  that ;  not  what  the  practice 
is,  for  the  purpose  of  following  that  prac- 
tice—what we  want  to  ascertain  is — 

"whether  any  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
secure  for  my  ships  and  their  Commanders 
abroad  greater  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  right  of  personal  Uberty.** 

My  Lords,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
now  existing,  they  would  not  have  placed 
those  words  in  the  mouth  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  they  would  not  have  issued  the 
Commission.  If  we  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  we  had  only  to  follow- 
that  state  of  things.  But  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  and  we  desired  to  alter 
that  state  of  things,  and,  further,  we 
desired  to  know  how  best  and  how 
safest  that  alteration  could  be  made. 
But  it  is  not  for  a  Government,  and  it 
is  not  for  a  Department  of  a  Govern- 
ment, on  a  great  question  of  this  kind, 
connected  with  emd  involving  Interna- 
tional Law — our  relations  with  other 
countries  —  it  may  be  involving  the 
existence  even  of  municipal  law — it  is 
not  for  a  Gt>vemment,  or  a  Department  of 
a  Government,  of  itself  to  change  its 
policy  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

My  Lords,  the  noble  Viscoimt  referred 
to  the  history  of  dealings  with  slavery  in 
this  country,  and  he  said  with  great 
truth  that  the  practice  and  the  law  on 
this  subject  were  not  at  any  one  moment 
to  be  stereotyped.  I  gladly  repeat  those 
"^ords.  My  Lords,  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  this  country  in  its  dealings 
with  slavery  is  about  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  histories  that 
any  person  can  peruse,  and  I  ask  leave 
to  say  that  the  progress  of  our  action 
with  regard  to  slavery  is  one  of  the 
highest  glories  of  Christianity  and  of 
that  civilization  of  which  Christianity 
was  the  harbinger  and  the  pioneer.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  what  it  was.  It  is 
not  much  more  than  100  years  ago  that 
one  of  the  great  public  writers  of  Europe, 
to  whose  works  at  this  day  we  still  refer, 
announced  it  as  his  opinion  as  a  matter 
of  International  Law  t^at,  however  much 
the  practice  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  it 
was  the  absolute  right  of  those  who 
conquered  in  war  to  reduce  the  people 
whom  they  conquered  into  a  state  of 
slavery.  About  the  same  time — within 
a  few  years  of  it — ^we  find  one  who  filled 
with  great  lustre  the  seat  X  now  un- 
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worthily  occupy  joining  with  another 
counsel  nearly  equally  eminent,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  as  his  and  their  opinion  that 
if  a  slave  came  from  Jamaica  and  settled 
in  London,  it  was  undoubted  law  that  he 
might  be  kept  in  confinement  and  sent 
again  to  Jamaica.  My  Lords,  what  was 
the  law  laid  down  in  Somerset's  case  ? 
If  your  Lordships  read  the  case  you  will 
find  paee  after  page  of  the  most  grave 
and  solemn  argument  in  support  of 
slavery,  and  grave  doubts  expressed  as 
to  whether  the  decision  which  might  be 
ultimately  arrived  at  in  the  other  view 
could  be  sustained.  But  the  case  was 
brought  to  trial  under  the  auspices  of 
Granville  Sharp,  and  the  negro  was 
ordered  to  be  set  jfree.  What  have  we 
next  ?  The  bombardment  of  Algiers,  in 
1816.  That  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
slavery  certainly  as  disgraceful  as  the 
slavery  of  the  negro.  And  what  next  ? 
That  long  chapter  of  history  with  re- 
gard to  the  slave  trade,  ranging  from 
1807  to  1842,  gradually  bit  by  bit  de- 
veloping itself  and  making  progress; 
first  rising  into  illegality,  then  swelling 
into  piracy,  then  advancing  into  that 
which  had  been  so  long  and  strenuously 
denied — the  right  of  search.  What  have 
we  next?  The  abolition  of  slavery  in 
our  own  colonies  in  1 833.  What  have 
you  as  the  latest  and  greatest  of  all? 
In  1 865  the  termination  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe,  and  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  idea, 
that  we  have  reached  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture—perhaps the  last  in  this  gpreat 
question.  I  believe  that  the  principle 
which  has  been  developing  itself  through 
all  the  years  I  have  mentioned  has  not 
ceased  developing  itself  yet ;  and  it  has 
been  subjected  lately  to  greater  and 
perhaps  final  trials.  My  Lords,  I  own 
that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  if,  preserving  all  the 
doctrines  of  International  Law,  we  could 
reduce  the  question  to  this  point — that 
with  regard  to  every  British  ship  before 
it  is  sent  to  foreign  waters  where  slavery 
is  permitted,  we  should  be  understood  to 
hold  this  language— **  You  allow  do- 
mestic slavery.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  war  against  it,  nor  shall  we  at- 
tempt to  terminate  it  by  force  until  the 
time  comes  when  you  relinquish  it.  We 
are  not  going  to  seduce  or  invite  your 
slaves  to  leave  their  niasters  and  come  on 
board  our  ships ;  but  we  give  you  notice 
that,  if  one  oi  your  slaves  comes  to  our 


ship,  you  are  not  to  be  deceived  or  dis- 
appointed, for,  if  he  claims  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  that  protection  he 
shall  have."  That  would  be  a  frank* 
and  fair  statement  of  what  we  intend 
to  do.  I  have  been  much  amused  lately 
in  reading  a  collection  of  papers  which 
is  to  be  found  in  your  Lordships'  library, 
but  which  is  not  of  much  practical  im- 

gortance  now — ^I  meetn  the  Treaties  w.e 
ave  made  in  the  last  century  with 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  others  of  what  are 
called  barbarous  States.  We  had  then 
an  object  to  obtain  and  we  set  about  it 
in  a  business-like  manner.  In  every  one 
of  these  Treaties  there  is  a  imiform 
clause  describing  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  escaped  captives — 

"When  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
shall  appear  before  Tripoli,  upon  notice  thereof 
given  to  the  English  Consul,  or  by  the  commander 
of  the  said  ships  to  the  chief  governors  of  Tripoli, 
public  proclamation  shall  be  immediately  made 
to  secure  the  captives ;  and  if  after  that  any 
captives  whatsoever  make  their  escape  on  board 
any  of  the  said  ships  of  war,  they  shall  not  be 
required  back  again,  nor  shall  the  said  consul  or 
commander,  or  any  other  his  said  Majesty's 
subjects  be  obliged  to  pay  anything  for  the  said 
captives." 

That  was  a  very  fair  game  in  its  way 
and  this  clause  showed  now  it  was  to  be 
played.  Each  State  stood  on  its  rights. 
We  gave  them  notice  that,  when  our  ships 
arrived  in  their  territorial  waters,  they 
must  look  after  their  slaves,  but,  if  any 
slaves  got  away,  there  was  a  fair  and 
frank  understanding  that  the  owners 
must  not  expect  to  have  them  back 
again.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  anything 
so  rough  renewed  now,  but  some  under- 
standing of  this  kind  might  be  come  to 
with  a  State  in  which  slavery  is  per- 
mitted. I  beg  your  Lordships,  more- 
over, to  remember  how  small  a  question 
this  is  every  day  becoming.  What  por- 
tion of  Europe  and  of  America  is  in- 
terested in  it?  Spain  has  Cuba.  In 
the  domains  of  Portugal  slavery  is 
professedly  at  an  end.  In  Brazil  sla- 
very is  dying  out,  and  must  come  to 
an  end  in  a  short  time.  There  remain 
therefore  the  comparatively  small  terri- 
tories of  Cuba,  Zanzibar,  Egypt  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  smaller  States  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Government  have  re- 
commended a  Eoyal  Commission,  and  I 
beg  your  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  the 
ends  which  have  been  answered  in 
former  cases  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
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course.  Certainly  the  two  greatest  ques- 
tions involving  International  Law  which 
have  arisen  in  my  time  have  been  the 
Neutrality  Laws  and  the  Naturalization 
Laws.  What  did  we  do  in  regard  to  the 
former?  We  acted  on  the  existing 
Neutrality  Laws  during  the  Americem 
War,  and  we  thought  we  had  complied 
with  them ;  but  the  country  was  of  opi- 
nion that  circumstances  had  altered  so 
much  that  the  principles  of  International 
Law  required  to  be  re-considered  and  put 
in  harmony  with  the  present  day ;  and 
a  Commission  was  appointed.  They 
considered  the  question  and  made  a 
Beporty  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Franco-German  War  your  Lordships 
were  enabled  to  pass  a  statute,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Act 
had  not  been  preceded  by  a  Commission. 
With  respect  to  the  Naturalization  Laws, 
exactly  the  same  state  of  things  existed. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  law,  or  of 
our  international  obligations,  but  the 
country  desired  to  see  the  question  placed 
on  a  wider  and  broader  basis.  The  late 
Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Naturalization  Commission. 
The  noble  Viscount  who  commenced  this 
debate  (Viscount  Cardwell)  was  also,  I 
think,  a  Member.  That  Commission 
also  made  a  Eeport  which  enabled  altera- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  law,  and  an 
Act  to  be  passed  to  give  effect  to  these 
variations. 

The  noble  Viscoimt  said  that  this  was 
not  a  matter  involving  Party  considera- 
tions, and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  slavery 
is  no  Party  question.  We  have  ques- 
tions on  which  we  disagree,  but  I  thank 
God  that  upon  this  question  there  is  no 
disagreement.  I  am  ashamed  to  speak 
even  for  a  moment  as  if  slavery  could  be 
a  question  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment could  entertain  any  doubt.  I 
have,  however,  heard  it  stated — not  in 
this  House,  but  "  elsewhere" — ^probably 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  earnestness  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  this  question  of  slavery.  My  Lords, 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  sits  in  this  House 
not  only  inheriting  the  name  and  title, 
but  cherishing  the  memory,  of  that 
great  Minister  who  was  responsible 
for  that  statute,  which  I  take  leave 
to  say  might  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold — that  which  emamcipated  the  ne- 
groes in  our  West  Indian  possessions. 

The  Lord  Chaneellor 


^ 


Is  it  likely  that  he  would  desire  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  policy  of  this  country 
upon  the  question  of  slavery?  What 
has  been  done  during  the  time  when  my 
noble  Friend  has  been  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  Foreign 
Office?  He  has  made  a  Treaty  with 
Zanzibar,  supplementing  the  former 
Treaty,  and  removing  the  grave  diffi- 
culties which  had  occurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  former  Treaty.  My 
noble  Friend  has  exerted  himself  to  get 
the  slave-market  at  Djeddah  closed; 
and,  if  we  may  accept  the  telegraphic 
news,  the  state  of  domestic  slavery  is 
abolished  in  Zanzibar  for  3,000  zniles 
along  the  coast  of  the  Seyyid's  Dominions. 
Well,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India — 
is  he  likely  to  alter  the  policy  of  this 
country  in  regard  to  slavery?  He  is 
now  asking  Parliament  for  greater 
powers  for  Uie  suppression  of  the  Slave 
-  Trade  in  those  countries  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  I  then 
come  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  He  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism  that  action  should 
e  taken — when  the  embers  of  a  war 
were  still  smouldering — adopted  the 
strong  and  noble  course  of  putting  an 
end  to  coercive  slavery  along  the  Gold 
Coast.  These  are  the  three  Ministers 
responsible  for  the  principal  questions 
which  arise  regarding  slavery.  And 
I  would  say,  even  with  regard  to  the 
Admiralty,  has  it  shown  no  anxiety  on 
this  subject  ?  If  I  am  not  misinformed, 
the  force  stationed  upon  the  Otold 
Coast  of  AMca  in  1875  was  nearly 
doubled  in  point  of  men  and  guns  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  1874.  My 
ix)rds,  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  of  these 
things  as  if  there  was  any  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  taking  these 
measures.  We  have  done  nothing  that 
would  not  have  been  done  by  any  other 
Government ;  but  I  have  referred  to  the 
matter  to  show  that  there  has  not  been 
any  supineness  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  this  matter.  The 
Petition  presented  by  the  noble  Viscount 
asks  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Slave 
Circidar.  That,  however,  would  leave 
in  force  various  former  Circulars  and 
precedents  infinitely  more  obnoxious 
than  anything  contained  in  that  Cir- 
cular. Her  Majea|;y's  Government  have 
not  concealed  —  they  do  not  desire  to 
conceal — ^the  policy  which  it  is  their 
object  to  follow,    and  to   that  object 
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they  intend  to  adhere.  We  belieye  it 
is  one  which  will  be  justified  by  the 
IReport  we  may  look  for  from  the  Boyal 
Oommission;  and  I  trust  we  are  now 
about  to  take  a  step,  and  that  not  a  small 
one  nor  an  unimportant  one,  towards 
the  time  when  we  may  anticipate,  that  it 
may  be  the  destiny  of  this  country  to  con- 
summate, as  it  was  her  privUege  to  com- 
mence,  the  overthrow  of  that  nefarious 
system  which  has  been  at  once  the  curse 
and  the  disgrace  of  humanity. 

Lord  SELBOENE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  your  Lordships  will  have  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  much  of  the  latter 
part  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
speech ;  because  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
raeech  he  has  unequivocally  declared 
tne  adherence  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  policy  which  we  on  this  side 
have  at  heart.  I  must,  however,  own  that 
I  think  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
conclusions,  agreeing  as  he  does  in  that 
policy,  are  not  those  which  might  have 
been  expected  either  from  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
actually  taken,  or  from  the  general  tenour 
of  his  own  arguments.  I  confess  there 
were  some  points  in  that  argument  the 
coherence  of  which  was  not  to  my  mind 
extremely  manifest — but,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstood him,  he  contended  you  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  international  ob- 
ligations, get  nearer  to  that  policy  in 
favour  of  the  slave  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  at  heart  than  you 
have  got  by  the  second  Circular,  and 
that  in  this  state  of  international  obli- 
gations you  would  do  harm  rather  than 
good  to  the  slave,  if  you  were  to  comply 
with  the  prayer  of  the  present  Petition ; 
the  effect  of  which — as  he  assumed — 
must  be,  to  bring  back  into  operation 
other  orders,  more  unfavourable  to  the 
slave  them  that  Circular.  I  need  not 
tell  your  Lordships  that  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  behind  me  (Viscount 
Cardwell)  did  not  meam,  and  the  Peti- 
tioners did  not  mean,  Ihat  you  should 
withdraw  this  Circular,  amd  leave  other 
things  of  the  same  character  in  force. 
No  such  consequence  need  in  any  way 
follow.  What  we  think,  and  what  we 
mean,  is,  that  both  this  Circular,  which 
we  regard  as  improperly  and  unneces- 
sarily adverse  to  uberty,  and  everything 
else  of  the  same  character  which  may 
have  preceded  it,  should  be  withdrawn. 
I  should  have  supposed,  from  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  general  argument, 


that  he  was  looking  to  the  Commission 
which  has  been  appointed,  to  devise 
some  means  of  relaxing  those  inter- 
national obligations  which  he  considers 
at  present  to  fetter  our  hands  and 
retard  our  progress — some  means  of  en- 
abling us  to  do  that  which  shall  result 
in  the  conclusion  that  no  commander  of 
a  British  ship  of  war  in  a  foreign  port 
or  elsewhere  is  to  deliver  up  or  remove 
from  his  deck  on  the  ground  of  slavery  a 
slave  who  has  once  sought  refuge  there. 
But  I  said  just  now  there  were  some 
things  in  the  speech  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  coherence  of  which 
I  did  not  distinctly  understand,  and  on 
this  critical  and  cardinal  point  I  confess 
I  was  unable  to  follow  him.  He  ended 
by  suggesting  a  very  plain,  simple,  and 
obvious  way  of  getting  rid  of  those  sup- 
posed international  obligations  which, 
according  to  him,  create  our  present 
difficulty — a  way  which  we  did  not  need 
a  Eoyal  Commission  to  point  out,  for 
the  road  is  so  plain  and  open  that  he 
who  reads  may  run  upon  it — that  is,  to 
give  general  public  notice  which  all  the 
world  may  understand  that  for  the 
time  to  come,  at  all  events,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  understanding  in 
times  past,  British  ships  do  not  desire  to 
enter  foreign  waters,  and  will  not  enter 
them,  fettered  by  any  obligation  to  de- 
liver up  a  fugitive  slave.  But  why  should 
we  have  a  Commission  to  point  out  how 
we  are  to  issue  such  notice?  If  the 
giving  of  such  a  notice  would  suffice  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  instead  of  issu- 
ing the  first  Circular  or  the  second, 
or  the  Calcutta  Instructions,  or  any 
other,  the  plain  and  obvious  thine  to  do' 
was  to  make  it  as  clear  as  day  before  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  those  were 
the  terms  on  which  for  the  future  we 
would  enter  foreign  territorial  waters. 
If  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  why 
was  it  not  done?  And  why  have  we 
now  got,  instead  of  it,  this  Second 
Circular,  and  this  Commission?  The 
speech  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  which 
from  the  first  I  had  entertained — that 
there  is  really  no  question  of  Interna- 
tional Law  in  this  matter  at  all.  It  is 
a  question  of  public  policy — of  what  is 
due  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country,  and  to  those  great  interests 
of  the  world  which  our  policy  in 
this  matter  alone  has  in  view.  I 
observed  that  the   noble  and  learned 
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Lord,  in  endeavouring  to  show  why  it 
was  necessary  to  issue  some  such  Circu- 
lar— answering  on  that  point  feebly  and 
ineffectually  the  noble  Viscoiint  behind 
me  (Viscount  Cardwell)  —  adopted  a 
somewhat  different  mode  of  expression 
from  that  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
used  by  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
**  another  place."  I  could  not  help 
taking  note  of  the  remarkable  words 
with  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  re- 
ported to  have  begun  his  speech.  They 
were— 

"  From  an  abstract  point  of  view  nothing  can 
be  more  disagreeable,  and  certainly  nothing 
more  difficult,  than  to  codify  International  Law 
respecting  fugitive  slaves  in  territorial  waters.*' 

Until  I  read  those  words  I  was  not 
aware  there  was  any  such  thing  as  Inter- 
national Law  respecting  fugitive  slaves 
in  territorial  waters  to  codify.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  expressed  him- 
self in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
He  thought  that  we  ought  to  codify  the 
rules  and  traditions  which  had  prevailed 
in  that  Department.  At  all  events,  such 
rules  and  traditions  are  not  part  of  In- 
ternational Law.  Whether  they  are,  or 
are  not,  of  such  an  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory character  as  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  represented,  I  can- 
not conceive  anything  to  which  the  term 
and  the  idea  of  codification  can  be  more 
inapplicable.  While,  however,  I  am 
unable  to  admit,  that  on  this  particular 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves  there  is  any 
International  Law  at  all,  I  agree  so  far 
with  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that  I  also  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
plain  common  sense  how  the  princi- 
ples of  what  is  called  International 
Law  should  be  applied  to  that  subject.  I 
will  read  a  few  sentences  £rom  one  of  the 
best  works  of  an  eminent  author  (Mr. 
Justice  Story),  quoted  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  in  which 
he  states  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  comity  of  nations  and  of  Interna- 
tional Law  requires  one  nation  to  re- 
cognize, and  in  some  cases,  and  under 
some  limitations,  to  give  effect  to  the 
laws  of  another.  The  passages  will 
be  foimd  in  Sections  35  to  38  of  the 
work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  He  says — 

"  Section  36. — The  true  foundation,  on  which 
the  administration  of  International  Law  must 
rest,  is  that  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  are 
those  which  arise  from  mutual  interest  and 
utility;  from  a  sense  of  the  inconveniences 
which  would  result  ixom  a  contrary  doctrine ; 
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and  from  a  sort  of  moral  necessity  to  do  justice, 
in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  us  in  re- 
turn.*'   .... 

**  Section  36. — But  of  the  nature  and  extent 
and  utility  of  this  recognition  of  foreign  laws, 
respecting  the  state  and  condition  of  persons, 
every  nation  must  judge  for  itself.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  strictest  sense  a  matter  of  the  comity 
of  nations,  and  not  of  any  absolute  paramount 
obligation,  superseding  all  discretion  on  the 
subject." 

He  adds,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  very 

pertinent — 

"  Section  37. — ^Vattel  has  with  great  propriety 
said,  *  That  it  belongs  exclusively  to  each  nation 
to  form  its  own  judgment  of  what  its  conscience 
prescribes  to  it,  of  what  it  can  or  cannot  do,  of 
what  it  is  proper  or  improper  for  it  to  do.  And, 
of  course,  it  rests  solely  with  it  to  examine  and 
determine  whether  it  can  perform  any  office  for 
another  nation  without  neglecting  what  it  owes 
to  itself.' " 

And  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Section  38. — There  is,  then,  not  only  no  im- 
propriety in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  *  comity  of 
nations,'  but  it  is  the  most  appropriate  phrase  to 
express  the  true  foundation  and  extent  of  the 
obligations  of  the  laws  of  one  nation  within  the 
territories  of  another.  It  is  derived  altogether 
from  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  latter ;  and 
is  inadmissible  when  it  is  contrary  to  its  known 
policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  interests." 

Now  I  ask  you  to  apply  these  tests  here. 
What  says  the  conscience  of  this  country 
as  to  the  delivering  up  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  have  taken  refuge  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships  of  war  ?  Is  it  a  thing 
which  this  coimtry,  foremost  in  the  libe- 
ration and  emancipation  of  slaves,  can 
do  ?  Is  it  a  thing  this  country  can  do 
consistently  with  what  it  owes  to  itself? 
Is  it  a  thing  which  is  admissible  as 
consistent  with  the  known  policy  of  Eng- 
land? No  one  of  these  questions  can 
be  emswered  in  the  affirmative.  I,  there- 
fore, maintain  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  upon  which  any  foreign  nation 
independently  of  the  terms  of  any  parti- 
cular Treaties — which  might,  of  course, 
make  all  the  difference— can  call  upon 
this  country  to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  slave 
on  board  a  British  ship.  With  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  ex-territoritility,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  will  excuse  me  say- 
ing that  all  his  illustrations  were  super- 
fluous. We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  recognition  of  marriages  solemnized 
in  territorial  waters  or  with  the  question 
of  the  personal  status  even  of  the  fugitive 
slave  when  within  foreign  territorial 
waters  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  as 
it  would  be  regarded  by  an  external 
law.  On  that  subject  there  has  been 
supposed  to  be  some  discrepancy  between 
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the  langaaffe  lield  by  Mr.  Justice  Hol- 
royd  and  Mr.  Justice  Best ;  but,  witti- 
out  goine  into  it,  I  will  assume,  that 
by  the  doctrine  of  exterritoriali^  the 
privilege  of  a  ship  is  established  for  the 
ship,  for  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  for 
the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  and 
that  it  is  neutral  and  colourless  with  re- 
gard to  any  question  of  itatus  affecting 
other  persons.  If  so,  that  question  of 
status  may  properly  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  those  laws  which  are  or  may  be 
concerned  with  it :  but  there  is  no  In- 
ternational Law — Treaties  apart — which 
can  compel  the  commander  of  a  British 
ship  of  war  to  recognize,  in  any  case 
whatever,  the  status  of  slavery ;  and  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  laws  of 
Great  JBritain,  wnich  on  the  deck  of  his 
ship  he  is  bound  to  observe  and  to  re- 
spect, forbid  him  to  do  so.  As  long  as  a 
IbritiBh  ship  of  war  is  in  territorial  waters 
she  is  inviolable — she  is  exempt  from 
the  foreiKn  local  jurisdiction.  No  foreign 
foot  can  be  set  on  board  of  her  to  inter- 
fere with  any  one  who  is  there ;  if  any 
one  is  there,  who  should  not  be  there, 
it  is  a  subject  of  remonstrance  between 
Government  and  Government ;  and  if  any 
foreign  Government  which  feels  itself 
aggrieved  has  not  received  satisfaction, 
the  remedy  is  to  give  notice,  if  it  should 
think  fit,  that  British  ships  shall  not  be 
admitted  for  the  future  to  its  waters. 
When  a  man  has  once  been  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
some  reason  must  be  shown  why,  in 
the  particular  case,  that  protection 
should  be  withdrawn.  Is  there  any 
reason  whatever,  founded  on  interna- 
tional obligations,  why  the  captain  of  a 
British  ship,  who  cannot  be  compelled 
to  do  so  by  any  foreim  interference, 
should  voluntarily,  and  by  the  direction 
of  his  own  Government,  recognize  any 
man  as  a  slave  on  board  a  British  ship 
of  war  ?  I  say,  my  Lords,  there  is  not ; 
and,  farther,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  done.  In  the  case  of  **  Forbes  v, 
Cochrane,"  to  which  I  have  referred, 
another  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey,  pointed  out  the  practical  impedi- 
ments to  any  inquiry  into  the  staitu  of 
slavery  by  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  could  make  any 
just  or  useful  inquiry — it  would  be  to 
impose  impossible  conditions.  There 
was  more  wisdom,  and  a  much  sounder 
view,  too,  of  what  is  reasonable  as  be- 
tween nations,  in  the  old  Treaties  with 
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the  Barbary  States,  to  which  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  himself  referred: 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
that  those  foreign  countnes,  with  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  deal  in  this  matter, 
are  under  Governments  more  like  the 
Barbary  States  than  the  Governments  of 
civilized  Europe.  When  a  British  ship 
of  war  first  entered  any  territorial  waters 
of  those  States,  a  certain  notice  was  to 
be  given ;  and  it  was  then  the  business 
of  the  masters  of  Christian  slaves  to 
prevent,  if  they  could,  those  slaves  from. 
getting  on  board  the  ship.  If  once  they 
did  get  on  board,  they  were  not  after- 
wards to  be  given  up,  nor  was  any  com- 
pensation to  be  made  for  them.  I  assume 
that  no  improper  means  are  used  to  in- 
duce slaves  to  come  on  board;  and, 
assuming  this,  it  is  not  more  reasonable, 
on  principles  of  International  Law,  to 
regard  the  commander  of  a  foreign  ship 
as  a  wrong-doer  for  not  giving  them 
back,  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  make 
the  laxity  of  the  local  police,  which 
enabled  them,  though  unmvited,  to  get 
there,  a  ground  of  international  com- 
plaint. But  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  point,  because  the  se- 
cond Circular,  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing, in  the  strangest  way  begins  with 
defining  the  case  with  which  it  deals 
as  that  of  a  person  who,  when  he 
comes  on  board,  professes  or  appears  to 
be  a  slave,  and  ends  by  saying  that,  if  a 
demand  is  made  for  his  surrender  he  is  not 
to  be  surrendered,  and  that  no  inquiry 
is  to  be  madQ  into  the  fact  of  his  slavery. 
Therefore,  the  Circular  distinctly  admits 
that  the  captain  of  a  British  ship  is  not 
called  upon  to  inform  himself  by  inquiry 
or  otherwise  whether  the  man  be  a  slave 
or  not ;  and  the  notion  of  the  existence  of 
any  obligation  either  to  make  that  inquiry 
or  to  surrender  him  on  demand  is  abso- 
lutely renounced  by  the  Circular  itself. 
If  this  were  the  whole  effect  of  the  Cir- 
cular, my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
argument,  that  it  is  a  Circular  in  favour 
of  liberty,  might,  of  course,  have  some 
reason  in  it.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  says — and  this  is  the  sting  of  the 
whole — that,  although  you  are  not  to 
entertain  any  demand  for  the  surrender 
or  enter  into  any  examination  into  the 
status  of  the  slave,  yet  with  regard  to 
this  particular  class  of  person — a  person 
professing  or  appearing  to  be  a  fugitive 
slave — ^you  are  not  in  the  first  place  to 
admit  him  on  board  unless  his  life  be  in 
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danger ;  and  then,  secondly,  if,  in  order 
to  save  him  from  that  danger,  you  have 
received  him,  you  ought  not,  after  that 
danger  is  past,  to  permit  him  to  continue 
on  board.  He  is  not  to  be  surrendered 
upon  demand ;  but — for  this  is  what  it 
really  comes  to — he  is  to  be  surrendered 
without  demand.  This  is  no  forced  con- 
struction :  it  is  the  thing  really  meant, 
as  is  proved  both  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween this  and  the  preceding  paragraph, 
which  relates  to  a  slave  received  on  board 
on  the  high  seas,  and  by  the  line  of 
argument  used  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  himself  in  its  defence.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  paragraph  relating  to  the  reception 
of  fugitive  slaves  on  board  British  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  because,  however  little 
such  an  explanation  may  seem  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  impression  which 
has  been  made  upon  most  people  by  the 
language  used,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  assured  us,  that  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  that  paragraph  are 
intended  to  encourage  the  commanders 
of  British  ships  of  war  to  receive  fugi- 
tive slaves  on  board  their  ships  more 
readily  than  they  would  receive  other 
strangers.  But  of  this,  at  aU  events, 
there  can  be  no  doubt — that,  under  the 
second  paragraph,  a  real  protection  is  to 
be  given  to  the  fugitive  slave,  once  re- 
ceived under  those  circumstances.  These 
are  the  words :  1*  In  any  case  in  which, 
for  reasons  which  you  deem  adequate, 
you  have  received  a  fugitive  slave  into 
your  ship,  and  taken  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  upon  the  high 
seas  beyond  the  limit  of  territorial 
waters,  you  should  retain  him  in  your 
ship,  if  he  desires  to  remain,  until  you 
have  landed  him  in  some  country  or 
transferred  him  to  some  other  ship  where 
his  liberty  will  be  recognized  and  re- 
spected. But  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  foreign  State  you  are  bound 
by  the  comity  of  nations,  while  main- 
taining the  proper  exemption  of  your 
ship  from  local  jurisdiction,  not  to  fldlow 
her  to  become  a  shelter  for  those  who 
would  be  chargeable  with  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  place."  The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  a  man,  into  whose 
statui  of  slavery  you  are  not  to  in- 
quire, is  not  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tmue  on  board,  if  he  **  professes"  or 
**  appears  "  to  be  a  slave,  is  based  upon 
upon  the  argument  that  there  is  a  general 
obligation  on  the  part  of  foreign  public 
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ships,  when  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  any  State,  not  to  give  "  shelter  to 
those  who  would  be  chargeable  with  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  place."  You 
have  received  this  man  on  board  for 
what  the  Circular  assumes  to  be  some 
sufficient  reasons :  you  have  neither  in- 
vited nor  encouraged  any  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  place :  the  local  law,  sup- 
posed to  be  violated,  is  the  law  of 
slavery,  depending  on  the  man's  itatus 
as  a  slave: — if  he  is  not  a  slave,  he 
cannot  be  chargeable,  on  that  ground, 
with  any  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
place ;  you  are  not  to  inquire  whether 
he  is  a  slave  or  not :  and  yet  you  are  to 
compel  him  to  leave  the  ship,  lest  you 
should  give  shelter  to  one  who  is  viola- 
ting the  law  of  the  place.  Can  anything 
be  more  contradictory  ?  That  order  now 
stands,  in  the  genercd  code  of  Admiralty 
instructions,  side  by  side  with  the  other 
order  concerning  political  refugees,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Viscount  behind  me 
(Viscount  Cardwell),  which  is  numbered 
381  in  the  addenda  to  the  general  Admi- 
ralty instructions, , published  in  1888.  I 
will  take  the  liberfy  of  reading  it : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  ships,  while  lying  in  the 
ports  of  a  foreign  country,  are  not  to  receive  on 
board  persons  (although  they  may  be  British 
subjects)  seeking  refuge  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  to  which 
they  may  have  become  amenable.  During  poli- 
tick disturbances  or  popular  tumults  refuge 
may  be  afiforded  to  persons  flving  from  immi- 
nent personal  danger.  In  such  cases  care  must 
be  taken  that  refugees  do  not  carry  on  from 
Her  Majesty's  ships  correspondence  with  their 
partisans,  and  the  earliest  opportunity  must  be 
taken  to  transfer  them  to  some  place  of  safety." 

Political  refugees  may  be  taken  on  boards 
and  the  earliest  opportunity  must  be 
taken  to  transfer  them  to  some  place  of 
safety.  A  political  refugee  may  be  a 
person  of  a  much  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter than  a  poor  slave ;  he  may  be  the 
means  of  perpetuating  a  long  and  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  his  country  ; 
but  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the 
general  comity  of  nations  are  held  to 
justify  receiving  him  and  giving  him 
shelter,  even  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  country  whose  laws  he  is  violating 
and  from  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  seek- 
ing to  escape;  and  in  continuing  that 
protection  when  once  it  has  been  accorded 
until  he  has  been  transferred  to  a  place 
of  safety.  But  why  are  not  these  prin- 
ciples which  are  good  for  one  case  not 
also  good  for  the  other  ?    Why  is  the 
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political  refligee  to  be  transferred  to  a 
place  of  safety  while  the  fugitive  slaye 
18  compelled  to  go  on  shore,  where  he 
will  fall  itninediately  into  the  hands  of 
his  master.  I  assume  that  our  captains 
do  not  go  into  foreign  waters  for  the 

Eiirpose  of  inviting  breaches  of  foreign 
iw,  or  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  do- 
mestic slaves ;  I  assimie  that  slaves  come 
on  board  in  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances as  are  consistent  with  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  general  Instructions — and  if 
they  do  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  them 
up. 

The  order  as  to  political  refugees 
shows,  as  clearly  as  anything  can,  that 
proper  respect  may  be  shown  by  the 
commander  of  a  British  ship  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  whose  waters  he  is 
lying,  without  obliging  him  in  all  cases 
to  make  himself  an  executioner  of  those 
laws,  or  even  to  refuse  shelter  to  fugi- 
tives, who  maybe  are  in  danger  from 
them.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
referred  to  the  general  Admiralty  In- 
structions, which  enjoin  upon  the  cap- 
tains of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  generally, 
in  foreign  parts  and  places,  the  duty  of 
showing  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
towards  the  authorities  and  inhabitants, 
and  of  showing  deference  to  their  estab- 
lished rights,  ceremonies,  customs,  and 
regulations.  He  has  also  referred  to  the 
various  instructions  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  naval  officers  engaged  in 
tiie  suppression  of  the  Slave  ^ade,  in 
which  they  are  told  to  observe  and  to 

Eoint  out  the  distinction  between  the 
lave  Trade,  which  Gbeat  Britain  is 
determined  to  put  down,  and  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery,  with  which  she  does 
not  claim  to  interfere.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that,  in  referring  to  those 
instructions,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  touching  upon  ground  dan- 
gerous to  his  own  argument,  and  pro- 
perly belonging  to  his  opponents.  It  is 
perfectiy  true,  that  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  British  commanaers  are  such  as 
are  pointed  out  in  those  general  Instruc- 
tions ;  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  suffi- 
cientiy  pointed  out  there.  Nobody  de- 
sires that  these  Instructions  should  be 
withdrawn ;  and  I  do  not  understand  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  say  that 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
We  on  this  side  say  that  they  are  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose:  and  we  deny 
that  they  fiimisn  any  warrant  whatever 
for  the  present  circular;  which^  if  the 


ground  taken  up  by  it  had  been  really 
covered  by  them,  would,  of  course,  never 
have  been  issued. 

My  Lords,  I  come  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject  on  which  I  differ  greatiy 
from  my  noble  and  learned  Friend.  I 
take  issue  with  him  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  deny  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  have 
down  to  this  time  entered  into  foreign 
territorial  waters  upon  a  general  and 
public  understanding  that  we  would  give 
up  fugitive  slaves.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  contends  that  there  have  been 
orders  issued  which  affirm  in  some  way 
the  doctrine  that  fugitive  slaves  are  to  be 
delivered  up ;  and  then  he  says  that  some 
of  these  orders  were  communicated  to 
foreign  Gk)vemments  and  that  they  are 
entitied  to  suppose  we  enter  their  waters 
on  those  terms.  I  deny  it.  I  say  the 
generally  imderstood  rule  has  been  di- 
rectiy  the  contrary,  and  is  that  for  which 
we  now  contend.  And  I  think  I  have  good 
reason  for  saying  so.  What  say  all  our 
naval  commanders?  If  all  foreign  go- 
vernments understood  these  people  were 
to  be  given  up,  how  did  it  happen  in 
1869  that  Sir  Leopold  Heath  imderstood 
the  direct  contrary?  When  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Bombay  Government  were 
consulted  by  the  Eesident  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  they  imderstood  the  rule  to  be 
exactly  the  contrary.  How  happens  it 
that  a  gallant  and  distinguished  Officer, 
speaking  the  other  night  in  ''another 
place,"  had  never  known  or  heard  of 
any  rule  except  the  direct  contrary  ? 
But  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
referred  to  several  instances  which  he 
considers  to  establish  his  case.  I  will 
take  those  instances  in  their  order.  First 
as  to  the  case  of  the  negro  stowaway 
which  happened  at  Havannah  in  1837, 
Lord  Palmerston  gave  instructions  that 
he  should  be  delivered  up  because  Lord 
Palmerston  was  informed  that  he  came 
on  board  under  suspicious  circumstan- 
ces. Lord  Palmerston  dealt  with  that 
particular  case  upon  its  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  Government  would  deal  with  such  a 
case  in  any  other  way.  As  to  the  warn- 
ing which  Lord  Clarendon  gave  to  a 
captain  at  Bio  that  he  was  not  to  take 
on  board  those  who  by  the  law  of  Brazil 
were  recognized  as  slaves,  Lord  Claren- 
don at  the  same  time  said  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  a  slave  were  to 
take  refuge  on  board  a  British  ship  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  re- 
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fuse  to  surrender  the  slave.  I  think  an 
ingenious  suggestion  was  made  in  a  very 
clever  speech  **  elsewhere,"  that  this  was 
in  consequence  of  the  Aberdeen  Act.  I 
knew  we  should  not  hear  that  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  because  that 
Act  has  nothing  to  do  with  slaves  coming 
on  board.  It  is  quite  clear  that  whether 
Lord  Clarendon  changed  his  mind  or  not 
Lord  Clarendon  knew  no  rule  but  this — 
that  a  slave  taking  refuge  on  board  of  a 
British  shh)  of  war  was  not  to  be  sur- 
rendered. 1  do  not  think  your  Lordships 
will  find  in  these  Papers  any  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  Lord  Claren- 
don ever  altered  his  mind  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles.  As  to  the  case  at  Mozam- 
bique in  1869,  I  must  say  I  felt  a  little 
surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
facts  of  that  case  seemed  to  be  used  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  I  mean  the 
case  of  the  ship  Daphne  and  Captain 
Sulivan.  As  I  read  the  Papers  it  was 
not  the  case  of  a  slave  at  all.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  remarkable.  For  about 
two  years  before  1869  the  Government 
of  Portugal  had  been  deliberating  upon 
the  policy  of  emancipating  the  slaves  in 
all  their  colonies.  Mozambique  was  one 
of  those  colonies.  In  a  letter  addressed 
by  Commander  Sulivan  to  Commodore 
Sir  Leopold  Heath  on  this  subject  in 
October,  1869,  he  says — 

"  You  will  observe  that  he  states  that  the 
Order  abolishing  slavery  was  published  only 
two  days  before  our  arrival,  though  the  aboli- 
tion was  decreed  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment in  February  last,  and  you  will  observe 
that,  while  the  Governor  in  his  letter  calls  them 
'free  negroes,'  in  which  case  they  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  coming  on  board,  yet  he 
adds  that  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  to  some  Baneans  (who  are  and  who 
always  claim  the  right  to  be  considered  British 
subjects),  and  that  these  persons  request  that 
the  negroes  should  be  returned  to  them." 

The  men  who  came  on  board  the  Daphne^ 
therefore,  were  not  slaves  at  all ;  and, 
moreover,  they  were  claimed,  not  as 
slaves,  but  as  firee  men  who,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  of  their  country,  had 
attempted  to  leave  without  having  pass- 
ports. From  first  to  last  the  status  of 
slavery  was  not  imputed  to  them,  al- 
though Captain  Sulivan  thought  that 
they  had  been  treated  as  slaves.  There- 
fore, in  that  case  a  very  different  ques- 
tion was  raised,  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  expressing  his  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Sulivan  in  carrying 
off  the  men,  must  not  be  understood  to 
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to  have  intended  to  make  a  declaration 
that  all  fugitive  slaves  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered back  into  slavery.  It  appears 
from  the  communication  from  the  oecre- 
tary  of  the  Admiralty  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
dated  April  12,  1870,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  put  Captain  Sulivan  on  his  trial 
by  court  martial  for  carrying  off  Portu- 
guese subjects  from  Mozambique  with- 
out passportc 


"  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  place,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  requisition  made  upon  him  by 
the  Oovemment  (such  conduct  being  contrary 
to  the  Queen's  Riegulations),  and  to  add  charges 
for  detaining  the  negroes  against  their  will  and 
permitting  &em  to  be  ill-tr^ted." 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  the  Dryad 
and  Nymph  in  Madagascar,  I  confess 
that  if  one  looked  only  at  the  language 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  one  might 
perhaps  have  fallen  into  the  not  unna- 
tural mistake  of  supposing  that  he  ap- 
proved furtive  slaves  who  had  sought 
refuge  on  board  our  national  ships  being 
returned  to  their  lawful  owners.  No 
doubt  in  reference  to  this  case  Lord 
Clarendon  did  see  something  that  ap- 
pears inconsistent  with  the  general  rule 
on  the  subject  which  he  laid  down  in 
1856,  and  he  used  language  harsh  ancl 
grating  to  our  ears  when  be  spoke  of 
Saves  as  property  which  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  lawful  owners.  He  was, 
however,  then  disapproving  what  had 
been  done  because  it  was  contrary  to 
the  express  stipulations  of  a  Treaty  which 
we  had  just  before  entered  into  with  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  Article  9  of  which 
was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Her  Majesty  the  ^ueen  of  Madagascar  en- 
gages to  permit  the  ships  of  War  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  freely  to  enter  into  the  mili- 
tary ports,  nvers,  and  creeks  situated  within 
her  dominions,  and  to  allow  such  ships  to  pro- 
vide themselves,  at  a  fair  and  moderate  price, 
with  such  supplies,  stores,  and  provisions  as 
they  may  ^m  time  to  time  stand  in  need  of. 
No  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall  be 
permitted  to  embark  on  board  any  British  ship, 
except  such  as  shall  have  received  a  passport 
from  the  Malagasy  authorities.  The  rights  of 
sovereignty  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  respected  in 
the  domains  of  the  one  Sovereign  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other." 

Article  16  gave  British  ships  of  war  the 
right  at  tdl  times  to  enter  the  ports, 
rivers,  and  creeks  within  the  dominion 
of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  in  order 
to  capture  all  vessels  engaged  in  piracy. 
By  Article  17— 

"  No  persons  from  beyond  sea  shall  be  landed, 
purchased,  or  sold  as  slaves  in  any  part  of 
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Madagascar,  and  Her  Majest;^  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  consents  that  British  cruisers  shidl 
have  the  right  of  searching  any  Malagasy  or 
Arah  vessel  suspected  of  bein^  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  whether  under  sail  or  at  anchor  in 
the  waters  of  Madagascar  ....  and,  if 
any  such  vessels  shall  prove  to  be  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  they  may  be  dealt  with  as 
pirates." 

What  had  been  done  in  this  case  as 
alleged  by  the  Madagascar  authorities 
was  not  that  fugitiye  slaves  bad  been 
taken  away,  but  that  the  act  done  was 
contrary  to  the  Treaty  obligation  not  to 
take  away  Madagascar  subjects  without 
passports.  In  the  despatch  from  Com- 
mander Oolomb  to  Commodore  Sir  Leo- 
pold Heath,  dated  the  Ist  of  October, 
1869,  the  former  states  that — 

**  Several  runaway  slaves  having  escaped  to 
the  ship  from  the  town  of  Majunga  and  claimed 
my  protection,  I  temporarily  granted  it,  and 
the  Governor  then  remonstratmg  in  very  proper 
terms,  referring  me  to  a  stipulation  of  the  Treaty 
uf  1865,  whereby  no  *  subject  of  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  was  to  be  permitted  to  come  on 
board  a  British  ship  without  a  passport,'  I  said 
I  could  not  consider  a  slave  to  be  a  '  subject  *  in 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  a  British 
man-of-war  was  so  far  English  soil  that  a  slave 
reaching  that  asylum  should  be  freed.  The 
Governor  replied  that  perhaps  I  was  right,  but 
requested  an  acknowledgment  from  me,  which 
I  gave  him,  observing  that  1  should  not  finally 
deal  with  the  escaped  slaves  until  I  had  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Consul  at  Tamatave." 

The  complaint  in  that  case  therefore  was 
foimded  on  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  violation  of  express  Treaty  stipulations 
of  g^eat  importance,  which  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  the  Sovereign  of  Mada- 
gascar in  putting  down  the  slave  trade 
in  her  territorial  waters ;  and  therefore 
Lord  Clarendon,  although  I  admit  he 
expressed  himself  in  harsh  language 
which  sounds  painfully  upon  our  ears, 
laid  down  no  imiversal  and  general 
principle  such  as  that  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  said  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  Listructions  of  1871. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  What 
I  said  was  that  those  Instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Commodore  of  the  £ast 
Lidia  station  in  1871,  but  that  they  must 
have  been  issued  wiUi  the  cognizance  of 
the  Foreign  Office. 

Load  SELBORNE  :  If  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  means  that  the  origin  of 
these  Instructions  issued  to  the  East 
India  station  probably  was  the  language 
in  Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  I  shall  not 


care  to  controvert  his  position ;  but  what 
I  do  assert  is  that  Lord  Clarendon  him- 
self never  issued  those  Instructions  nor 
contemplated  their  being  drawn  up ;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  ground  for 
the  supposition,  that  they  were  issued 
with  the  cognizance  of  any  Minister 
who  ever  presided  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
And,  of  course,  those  who  disapprove  of 
the  present  Circular  must  disapprove  of 
those  Instructions  also.  My  Ix)rds,  I 
have  now  given  to  your  Lordships  the 
reasons  which  make  me  think  that  the 
reply  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
the  question  why,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  issue  these  Circulars  dealing  with  this 
subject  generally  instead  of  waiting  to 
deal  wim  each  case  separately  as  it 
arose,  was  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Such 
a  thing  was  never  before  thought  neces- 
sary, and  was  never  before  attempted, 
unless  the  Instructions  of  the  Commodore 
on  the  East  India  Station  in  1871  can 
be  considered  to  be  an  exception  ;  and 
that,  if  I  am  right,  was  the  act  of  a 
naval  commander,  and  not  of  the  Queen's 
Government,  and  it  had,  after  all,  only 
a  local  operation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
unwise  thing  than  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
a  general  rule  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite 
clear  that,  if  Treaty  engagements  are 
violated,  you  have  a  rule  to  act  upon, 
different  from  that  which  may  be  appli- 
cable when  there  is  no  Treaty.  Every 
case  ought  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
its  own  circumstances;  and  experience 
has  not  hitherto  furnished  any  ground 
for  believing  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
deal  with  each  individual  case  as  it 
arises.  What  has  happened  in  this  case 
shows  the  difficulties  mto  which  you  get, 
when  you  attempt  to  establish  any  uni- 
versal rule.  It  is  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  something,  because  of  the 
questions  which  had  arisen  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  because  the  Indian  Gt)- 
vemment  had  laid  down,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  certain  rules,  unfa- 
vourable to  liberty,  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  not  approve.  As 
far,  however,  as  I  can  form  an  opinion, 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment were  in  no  degree  more 
unfavourable  to  liberty  than  the  first 
Circular,  which  repeated  their  most  ques- 
tionable provisions ;  and,  if  it  is  right  now 
either  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission, 
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or  to  take  tlie  course  recommended  in 
the  speecli  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  I  cannot  understand  why, 
when  that  Circular  was  withdrawn,  the 
second  should  have  been  issued.  Why 
would  it  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  disallow 
the  Calcutta  Instructions,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  Governor  General  at  Calcutta 
the  importance  of  not  allowing  Her 
Majesty's  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  pearl 
fisheries,  by  remaining  so  near  the  shore 
that  slaves  could  swim  out  to  and  seek 
refuge  on  board  of  their  vessels,  in  a 
way  calculated  substantially  to  embar- 
rass that  trade  ?  I  have  from  the  begin- 
ning had  much  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  the  Boyal  Commission  which 
has  been  appointed  had  to  do ;  and  I 
must  say  that  my  difficulty  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  speech  which  has  been 
addressed  to  your  Lordships  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  before  them  any  foregOAe 
conclusion,  described  as  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  present  state  of  Liter- 
national  Law  and  obligations.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Government,  either  to  be  responsible, 
while  the  Commission  is  sitting,  for  a 
Circular,  the  principle  of  which  they  do 
not  themselves  wish  to  see  maintained, 
or  to  have  that  principle,  while  it  is  still 
embodied  in  a  document  to  which  they 
have  given  their  authority,  set  aside, 
and  condemned.  On  the  whole,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  it  would  have  been 
for  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
the  honour  of  the  countiy  to  have  with- 
drawn a  document  which  cannot  be 
maintained. 

The  Eael  of  DEEBY  :  My  Lords, 
I  should  have  been  weU  content  to  leave 
this  case,  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  in  the  hands  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  who 
has  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the 
argument,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment with  which  I  am  connected 
has  had  most  to  do  with  the  question, 
and  I  might,  by  remaining  silent,  cause 
it  to  be  supposed  that  I  wished  to  escape 
my  share  of  whatever  responsibility  be- 
longs to  this  business.  As  far  as  I  can 
gather,  the  whole  of  this  controversy  has 
turned  upon  two  questions  of  very  un- 
equal degrees  of  importance.    The  first 
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question  is,  whether  any  Circular  or 
general  Listructions — by  whatever  name 
you  may  choose  to  call  it — oueht  to 
have  been  issued ;  and  the  second  ques- 
tion is,  assuming  that  the  issuing  of  the 
Circular  was  right,  whether  we  have  or 
have  not  laid  down  accurately  and  fairly 
in  the  Circular  those  recognized  doctrines 
of  International  Law  by  which  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  addressed  ought  to  be 
guided.  With  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, you  require  little  argument  to 
enable  you  to  form  your  opinion.  It 
has  been  shown  in  these  Papers — and, 
indeed,  it  was  evident  from  the  first  to 
every  one  who  knows  the  ordinary  course 
of  Public  Business — that  Instructions  in 
this  matter  were  not  volunteered.  They 
were  called  for.  Particular  cases  had 
arisen,  and  others  might  arise,  on  which 
it  was  necessary  that  naval  officers 
should  decide  one  way  or  another.  I 
have  never  been  able  even  to  understcmd 
what  is  meant  by  saying — though  I  have 
seen  it  pretty  often  said  in  l£e  Press, 
and  sometimes  in  speeches — ''It  is  a 
mistake  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  ; 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  might  have  been 
trusted  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion."  I 
am  as  willing  as  any  one  to  trust  the 
officers  of  the  Navy,  and  I  quite  admit 
that  questions  will  often  arise  in  which 
an  officer  must  use  his  own  discretion. 
But  is  it  fair  to  them^  is  it  a  reason- 
able thing,  for  Her  Majesty's  Qx)vem- 
ment,  with  legal  assistance  at  hand,  and 
with  aU  the  traditions  and  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty  avail- 
able, to  say — **  These  are  nasty  ques- 
tions; if  we  decide  them  one  way,  we 
run  our  heads  against  International  Law ; 
if  we  decide  them  the  other,  we  run  the 
risk  of  a  popular  cry  against  us ;  there- 
fore we  will  not  decide  them  at  aU — ^we 
will  simply  tell  each  officer  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  in  that  way  we  reserve 
for  ourselves  the  option  of  disavowing 
him  if  he  does  anything  which  has  an 
unpleasant  look  about  it?"  I  say  that 
any  Government  that  should  reason  in 
that  way  would  incur  ten-fold  more  cen- 
sure than  would  fall  upon  it  for  any  exer- 
cise of  its  own  judgment,  however  mis- 
taken. I  say  that  that  course  would 
have  been  a  cowardly,  an  unworthy,  a 
mean  evasion  of  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities ;  that  it  was  and  is  our  duty  to 
lay  down  some  fixed  rule  by  which  our 
officers  might  be  guided  in  their  con- 
duct, and  mat  even  the  worst  rule,  if 
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once  known  and  settled,  is  better  by  far 
than  the  absence  of  any.  MU&ra  s&T' 
vittts  uhi  JUS  aut  vagum  aut  incognitum, 
'Eyery  person,  British  or  foreigner,  slave 
or  slaveowner,  has  a  right  to  know,  in 
given  cases,  what  view  British  officers 
will  be  bound  by  their  orders  to  take  of 
his  rights  and  his  claims.  I  will  dwell 
no  more  on  that  point ;  there  is  the  less 
need,  because,  in  fact,  the  practice  of 
issuing  Instructions  on  this  and  similar 
subjects  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  former  Governments  and  former 
Boards  of  Admiralty,  and  what  is  com- 
plained of  in  our  conduct  is,  not  that  we 
created  in  that  respect  a  new  precedent, 
but  that  we  followed  precedents  which 
already  existed.  But,  my  Lords,  I  am, 
in  fact,  understating  the  case,  when  I 
speak  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving 
officers  without  Instructions.  The  .in- 
convenience would  have  been  of  a  more 
serious  kind ;  because  our  officers  would 
have  been  left,  if  I  rightly  understand 
the  position  of  affairs,  to  act  under 
Instructions  which  were  different,  and  ma- 
terially contradictory,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  naval  officers  on  the 
East  India  Station  would    have  been 

fuided  by  the  Instructions  issued  under 
lOrd  Clarendon's  directions  in  1870,  to 
the  effect  that  slaves  coming  on  board 
ships  of  war  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore — that  is,  within  territorial  limits 
— should  be  returned  to  their  owners. 
But  in  the  Persian  Gulf  a  different  set 
of  Instructions  prevailed.  The  very 
same  question  had  been  raised  by  the 
British  Besident  there  in  1871,  and  the 
Gt>vernment  of  Bombay  had  decided  in 
an  exactly  opposite  sense.  I  need  not 
quote  their  words ;  they  are  to  the  effect 
that  British  conunanders  would  incur 
serious  legal  responsibilities  if  they  at- 
tempted to  coerce  a  slave  under  similar 
circumstances  to  return  to  his  master. 
That  is  not  all.  In  1873  a  case  of  the 
kind  arose.  The  Political  Besident  at 
Bushire  wrote  to  the  Government  of 
India,  pointing  out  the  inconveniences 
that  would  arise  if  this  Bombay  decision 
were  upheld;  and  thereupon  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  reverses  the  decision 
of  the  Bombay  authorities,  and  gives  as 
its  opinion  —  no  doubt  a  provisional 
opinion  only  and  pending  a  reference 
home^that  the  privileges  accorded  to 
vessels  of  war  in  foreign  territorial 
waters  do  not  operate  to  set  aside 
the    law    of    the    country,    and   that 


slaves  ought,    therefore,   to  be    given 
up  when  demanded.    Under  the  circum- 
stances which  we  are  considering,  that 
is  the  state  of  things  we  find— one  view 
taken  by  the  Admiralty  at  home,  another 
by  the  Bombay  authorities ;  the  Indian 
Government  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
home  authorities,  but  not  quite  able  to 
decide.    My  Lords,  will  it  be  argued 
that  it  was  not  our  business — that  it  was 
superfluous  and  uncalled  for  on  our  part 
— to  try  and  get  rid  of  this  chaos  of  con- 
tradiction and  confusion,  and  to  teU  those 
under  our  orders  plainly  what  they  were 
to  do  and  what  they  were  not.    I  under- 
stood the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Card- 
weU)  to  say  that  if  the  Instructions  con- 
tained in  the  Circular  had  been  local  iA 
their  application,  he  should  have  objected 
to  them  less  than  he  now  does.      I  do 
not  myself  see  why  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  the  same  Instructions  should  not 
apply  all  the  world  over ;  but  I  will  not 
discuss  that  point,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  present  case  the  application  of  the 
rules  contained    in  the    Circular    will 
practically   be    of    a   local    character. 
Slavery  is  dying  in  Cuba  and  Brazil : 
the  slave  trade  on  the  West  Africam 
Coast  is  suppressed :  it  is  only  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  AMca,  and  in  connection 
with  a  few  Mahomedan  States  that  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  arise,  and  even  there 
these  Instructions  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
necessary  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  noble  Viscount  also  said  that  as 
matters  had  gone  on  so  well  without 
any  general  Instructions,  he  did  not  see 
why  any  such  Instructions  should  now 
be  issued.    I  demur  to  that  proposition. 
If  the  proposition  contended  for  means 
that  we  have  not  got  into  any  War  or  any 
diplomatic  complication  with  respect  to 
these  matters,  no  doubt  that  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but  I  think  I  can  show  that 
our  action  has  not  been  uniform  or  con- 
sistent in  past  years,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  de- 
sire to  establish  some  settled  and  uniform 
principle  of  action.     I  do  not  think  it 
foUows  that  because  in  past  years  matters 
of  this  kind  have  been  settled,  or  have 
been  allowed  to  settle  themselves,  with 
very  little  difficulty,  and  that  little  was 
heard  of  them  at  the  time — ^it  does  not 
foUoWi  I  say,  that  such  would  be  Uie 
case  now.    Many  years  ago,  before  the 
telegraph  was  established,  these  ques- 
tions were  locally  disposed  of  by  local 
authorities.    Nothing  was  heard  of  them 
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by  the  public  at  borne,  and  they  gave 
rise  to  no  discussion  or  controversy.  I 
need  not  point  out  bow  entirely  different 
a  state  of  things  we  bave  to  deal  witb 
now. 

But  tbere  is  a  wider  question — ^namely, 
wbetber  tbis  mucb-criticized  document 
of  ours  is  in  accord  witb  wbat  tbe  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Selbome)  will 
not  aUow  me  to  call  Litemational  Law, 
but  international  obligation.  Tbe  noble 
Viscount  said  tbat  tbe  question  was  one 
of  policy,  not  of  law ;  and  if  I  rigbtly 
understood  tbe  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
be  went  further  and  contended  tbat  it 
was  a  matter  witb  which  Litemational 
Law  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

Lord  SELBORNB  :  I  said  tbat  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  slaves  who 
bad  got  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  I  did  not  admit  the  existence  of 
International  Law. 

The  Earl  of  DEEBY  :  Well,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  carries  tbe  doc- 
trine much  further  than  I  bave  heard  it 
carried  before.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
sense  in  which  the  words  quoted  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  from  Yattel  are 
true  and  intelligible;  but  I  must  say 
I  think  that  that  is  a  doctrine  which  wiU 
not  bear  straining  or  carrying  too  far. 
Tbe  authorities  of  various  nations  are 
extremely  apt  to  differ  when  tbe  ques- 
tion is  what  they  are  expected  to  do  to- 
wards each  other,  and  what  other  nations 
are  bound  to  do  towards  them.  We 
bave  bad  abundant  proof  within  the  last 
few  years  that  tbe  very  widest  differences 
may  exist  on  such  matters  between  even 
tbe  most  civilized  nations  on  tbe  earth. 
I  think,  therefore,  tbat  the  doctrine  con- 
tended for  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  although  it  is  not  one  which  I  can 
absolutely  deny  or  disclaim,  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  taken  with  great  caution.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  my  Lords, 
to  contend  seriously  against  tbe  doctrine 
which  I  have  beard  elsewhere,  but  which 
has  been  only  touched  upon  in  tbe 
course  of  this  debate — namely,  that  in- 
ternational rules  need  not  be  applied 
witb  any  strictness  to  slave-owning 
Powers  because  they  are  weak  and  im- 
perfectly civilized.  To  accept  tbat  doc- 
trine is  to  sanction  tbe  substitution  of 
brute  force  for  law — to  affirm  a  principle 
which  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
Litemational  Law — tbe  principle  that 
there  is  one  rule  for  strong  nations  and 
another  for  weak  ones.    We  bave  never 
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admitted  or  acted  upon  any  theory  of 
that  kind.  We  are  bound  to  deal  with. 
Brazil,  witb  Persia,  witb  Zanzibar,  with 
Spain  in  Cuban  waters,  precisely  as  wo 
should  have  dealt  with  the  United  States 
before  tbe  late  Civil  Wat  swept  away 
slavery.  Accept  any  other  view  and  in 
your  zeal  against  slavery  you  recog- 
nize and  sanction  that  very  doctrine 
of  simple  force,  as  opposed  to  justice, 
on  which  slavery  rests.  The  question, 
then,  as  I  understand,  which  lies  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  matter,  is  how  far 
tbe  laws  of  a  foreign  State  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  on  board  of  a  national 
vessel  of  some  other  country  within  the 
waters  of  that  State.  It  is,  I  believe, 
always  maintained  tbat  a  vessel  imder 
such  circumstances  is  free  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  Power.  But  that  is 
a  matter  of  usage  and  of  concession. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  celebrated 
jud^ent  on  the  case  (referred  to  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack) of  tbe  Exchange^  which  is  regarded 
as  the  leading  authority  on  this  subject, 
says — 

'^All  exceptions  to  the  Ml  and  complete 
power  of  a  nation  within  its  own  territories  must 
be  traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself. 
Thej  could  flow  from  no  other  legitimate 
source." 

And  be  goes  on  to  say — 

''This  consent  might  in  some  instances  be 
tested  by  common  usage,  and  by  common  opinion 
growing  out  of  that  usage." 

And  no  doubt  tbe  universal  usage  of 
nations  sanctions  the  exemption  of  a 
national  vessel  from  foreign  jurisdiction. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of 
tbe  case  that  there  must  be  limits  to 
the  extent  of  tbis  immunity,  and  those 
limits  are  laid  down  in  the  judgment  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  describing  it,  says — 

**  In  the  case  of  the  Exchange  the  grounds  of 
the  exemption  of  public  ships  were  fully  discussed 
and  expoimded.  It  was  there  shown  that  it  was 
not  founded  upon  any  notion  that  a  foreign 
Sovereign  had  an  absolute  right,  in  virtue  of  Ms 
sovereignty,  to  an  exemption  of  his  property 
from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  another  Sovereign, 
when  it  came  within  his  territory,  for  that  would 
be  to  give  him  sovereign  power  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  empire.  But  it  stands  upon 
principles  of  pubUc  comity  and  convenience,  and 
arises  from  the  presumed  consent  or  licence  of 
nations,  that  foreign  public  ships  coming  into 
their  ports  and  demeaning  themselves  according 
to  law  and  in  a  friendly  maimer  ^all  be  exempt 
from  the  local  jurisdiction ;  but,  as  such  consent 
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and  licence  is  implied  only  from  the  general 
usage  of  nations,  it  may  be  withdrawn  upon 
notice  at  any  time  without  just  offence ;  and  if 
afterwards  such  public  ships  come  into  our  ports, 
they  are  amenable  to  our  laws  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  vessels.  ...  It  may,  therefore, 
be  justly  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  all  persons  and  property  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  a  Sovereign  are  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  himself  or  his  Courts,  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  such  only  as 
by  common  usage  and  public  policy  have  been 
allowed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  nations  and  to  regulate  their  inter- 
course in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  dignity 
and  rights.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  a 
licence  implied  by  law  from  the  general  practice 
of  nations  for  the  purposes  of  peace  should  be 
construed  as  a  licence  to  do  wrong  to  the  nation 
itself,  and  justify  the  breach  of  all  those  obliga- 
tions which  good  faith  and  friendship  by  the 
same  implication  impose  upon  those  who  seek 
an  asvlum  in  our  ports.  To  violate  that  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  the  law  of  the  land,  is 
obviously  to  do  wrong  to  the  nation  itself.'* 

In  face  of  that  judgment,  and  of  the 
many  authorities  on  the  same  side,  it 
seems  impossible  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  ex-territoriality  except 
as  a  legal  fiction. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  case  more 
directly  in  point  as  regards  the  matter 
now  under  consideration  and  which  has 
been  often  referred  to  of  late.  I  mean 
the  case  of  **  Forbes  r.  Cochrane."  In 
that  case  a  suit  was  brought  against  the 
commander  of  a  British  man-of-war  for 
taking  away  certain  slaves  who  had 
escaped  on  board  his  vessel  from  Florida, 
then  a  Spanish  colony.  The  vessel  was 
at  the  time  stationed  off  Cumberland 
Island,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  therefore  legally  in 
British  waters.  The  action  failed ;  but 
Chief  Justice  Best,  both  during  the  argu- 
ment and  in  his  judgment,  laid  it  down 
that  if  the  vessel  had  been  in  the  waters 
of  Florida  **  all  the  laws  of  Florida  would 
attach  to  both  the  ship  and  the  slave." 
You  cannot,  my  Lords,  have  a  clearer  or 
stronger  statement  from  an  English 
Judge  than  this — that  in  his  view  a  slave 
was  not  legally  entitled  to  freedom  by 
coming  on  ooard  a  British  man-of-war, 
if  that  vessel  were  at  the  time  in  terri- 
torial waters.  Has  that  judicial  opinion 
ever  been  judiciallv  reversed  ?  I  believe 
it  has  not :  and  wnat  makes  it  stronger 
is  that  in  delivering  it  the  Chief  Justice 
asserted  strenuously  the  right  of  the 
slave  to  freedom  because  the  case  had 
occurred  elsewhere  than  in  territorial 
waters.  I  will  not  say  that  is  the  pre- 
cise distinction  which  we  have  drawn, 


because  in  the  Circular  now  under  dis- 
cussion we  have  not  gone  so  far  as  Chief 
Justice  Best.    Now,  my  Lords,  what  are 
the  later   precedents    bearing  on  this 
question  ?  There  is  the  case  of  the  negro 
who    escaped   to    Her    Majesty's  ship 
Romney  in  1837.     He  was  given  back  to 
the  local  authorities,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  approved  the  conduct  of  the  officer 
who  so  gave  him  back.  In  1851  a  negro 
made  his  way  on  board  the  Conflict^  off 
the  Brazilian  coast.     The  Admiral  dis- 
approved his  having  been  received.    No 
further  action  was  taken,  the  man  never 
being    claimed.     In   1856  the  British 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Eio  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  warn  masters  of  merchant  ves- 
sels not  to  receive  fugitive  slaves.    He 
was  approved  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  but 
with  the  reservation,  of  which  I  give 
you  the  full  benefit,  that  it  would  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war 
to  surrender  a  fugitive.    I  do  not  want 
to  give  less  than  its  due  weight  to  that 
precedent;  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  time  the  Aberdeen  Act 
was  in  force,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  were  dealine  in  an  exceptional  man- 
ner with  BrazU,  condemning  Brazilian 
vessels  in  our  own  Courts,  and  refusing 
to  deliver  over  to  Brazilian  authorities 
negroes  captured  by  British  cruisers.    It 
is  worth  notice  in  iliis  connection  that  no 
previous  case  has  been  found  of  a  man- 
of-war  having  refused  to  surrender  a 
slave  escaped  from  the  shore.  The  point 
seems  never  to  have  been  practically 
raised  with  Brazil.    There  are,  however, 
cases  of  demands  made  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  for  the  surrender  of  slaves 
found    on  board  vessels  captured    by 
British  cruisers.    In  the  first  of  these 
cases — which  occurred  in  1841 — the  men 
had   formed  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
vessel,  and,  when  the  claim  was  made, 
they  were  on  board  the   British  ship 
Crescent,  a  Queen's  ship  stationed  in  the 
harbour  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.    The  Queen' s 
Advocate  was  consulted,  and  the  Brazi- 
lian   Government  were    informed  that 
though  Her  Majesty's  Government  de- 
clined to  send  these  men  back  to  their 
masters,  they  were  ready  to  pay  compen- 
tion  for  them.    In  1843  a  similar  cudm 
was  made  for  the  surrender  of  two  other 
men,  seized  in  the  same  way,  and  sent 
on  board  the  same  ship  Crescent,    Lord 
Aberdeen  refused  to  give  them  up,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Queen's  Advocate,  con- 
tending that  the  jurisdiction  of  Brazil 
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did  not  extend  to  the  vessel  in  which  | 
these  men  were  placed.  But  what  was 
the  end?  The  Brazilian  Government 
renewed  the  demand ;  the  matter  was 
again  considered ;  it  was  held  that  the 
objection  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
compensation  was  accordingly  paid. 
That  was  done  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  the  Aberdeen  Act,  and  the 
concession  was  made  to  that  very  State 
with  which  he  dealt  in  so  decided,  not  to 
say  so  high-handed,  a  manner.  There 
is  no  other  case  of  importance  until  we 
come  to  the  recent  one,  which  gave  rise 
to  Lord  Clarendon's  Instruction  in  1870. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  letter  written  by 
direction  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  sent  by 
the  Admiralty  to  Commander  Sir  Leopold 
Heath,  and  related  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Nymph  and  Dryad  in  carrying  off  and 
then  liberating  certain  domestic  slaves 
who  swam  off  to  those  vessels  to  escape 
from  their  masters.  Lord  Clarendon 
stated  that  the  commanders  of  those 
ships  were  not  justified  in  sailing  away 
with  the  slaves  in  question,  and  he 
added — 

"The  status  of  slavery  being  aclmowledged 
and  lawful  in  Madagascar,  the  commander  of  a 
British  ship  of  war  is  not  borne  out  in  depriving 
the  inhabitants  of  slaves  who  are  rightfully  their 
property,  and  the  owners  of  such  slaves  are 
plainly  entitled  to  compensation  from  us  for  the 
losses  incurred  at  our  hands  by  their  abduction." 

If  that  principle  were  applicable  to 
Madagascar,  it  would  equally  apply  to 
any  other  country  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Nothing  can  be  more  decided 
than  the  Instruction  of  1871  issued  by 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  East  India 
Station — 

"  Art.  147.  Her  Llajesty's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  decided  that  slaves  coming  on  bosud 
ships  of  war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  from  which  they  escape— that  is  to 
say,  within  three  miles  of  the  shore — should  be 
returned  to  the  owners ;  but  when  it  appears 
that  slaves  coming  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships 
have  been  recently  imported  in  violation  of 
treaties,  the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
should  communicate  the  facts  to  the  Consul, 
with  a  view  to  proper  inquiry  being  made,  rather 
than  carry  off  the  slaves  on  their  own  respon- 
sibiHty." 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any 
miserable  personal  argument  about  who 
is  responsible  for  this,  that,  or  the 
other ;  but  this  Order  came  home  to  the 
Admiralty,  it  must  have  passed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  First  Lord,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  one  Department  at  least  of  the 
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late  Government  pledged  to  the  doctrine 
which  it  lays  down ;  while  the  Foreign 
Office  was  pledged,  if  not  to  that  Order, 
at  least  to  the  Instruction  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, milder  in  terms,  but  of  which  the 
general  principle  was  the  same.  This  is 
briefly  the  history  of  this  question.  Two 
things  seem  clear  ^m  it — that  the  claim 
to  retain  fugitive  slaves  escaping  on 
board  vessels  in  territorial  waters  is 
one  which  has  on  some  occasions  been 
asserted,  in  others  repudiated,  and  never 
persistently  maintained  ;  the  other — as 
has  appeared,  indeed,  in  recent  discus- 
sions— that  the  true  legal  doctrine  on  the 
subject  is  involved  in  considerable  un- 
certainty— that  it  has  never  been  laid 
down  in  an  authoritative  and  accurate 
manner.  And  from  both  these  facts  I 
draw  the  same  conclusion — that  it  was 
our  duty  to  lay  down  for  the  present  the 
law,  such  as  on  the  best  advice  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be ;  and  that  with  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  amending  it,  if 
necessary,  by  common  consent,  we  could 
not  do  better  than  call  in  the  advice  of 
qualified  and  impartial  persons  as  we 
have  done  in  the  Commission  lately 
issued. 

My  Lords,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  I  ought  to  mention,  as  it  increases 
the  necessity  for  dealing  cautiously  with, 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  foreign 
countries  as  connected  with  this  matter. 
We  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  questions  connected  witK 
the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  are  likely 
to  arise,  our  ships  of  war  are  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  other  States  by  special 
permission  and  for  the  performance  of  a 
special  duty.  They  are  there  to  check 
the  slave  l^ade.  They  can  only  do  that 
in  the  waters  of  other  States  by  special 
authorization  horn,  those  States.  The 
State  that  has  the  right  to  grant  that 

Eermission  has  the  right  also  to  with- 
old  it ;  the  one  implies  the  other.  Bu.t 
if  our  ships  were  used  as  places  of  refuge 
for  every  domestic  slave  who  wished  to 
escape  to  them,  it  is  certain  that  they 
could  not  remain  in  territorial  waters 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities. 
One  of  two  things  would  happen.  Either 
they  must  be  kept  there  by  force — which 
is  a  high-handed  way  of  doing  things^ 
and  not  likely  to  answer  in  the  long  run 
— or  they  must  be  withdrawn — and  then 
you  are  immensely  weakening  your  own 
power  of  putting  down  slave  trade  on 
those  coasts.    On  the  question  of  policy 
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it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
British  Government  has  always  drawn 
the  widest  distinction  between  the  slave 
trade  and  domestic  slavery.  The  policy 
of  that  course  is  obvious.  Domestic 
slavery  is  an  institution  which  it  belongs 
to  the  Government  of  each  country  to 
deal  with  as  it  thinks  best.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  internal  legislation.  If  it  is  to 
disappear  from  the  world,  as  I  believe 
it  wul,  that  result  will  be  brought  about, 
not  so  much  by  diplomacy,  not  so  much 
by  philanthrophic  efforts,  not  so  much 
even  by  newspaper  articles ;  ifwiU  cease 
of  itself  through  the  genorsil  elevation  of 
the  people  in  every  country  which  reaches 
a  certain  point  of  civilization — because 
the  existence  of  slavery  is  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  social  and  economical 
requirements  of  the  people.  A  nation 
that  requires  skilled  labour  cannot  get  it 
from  a  slave  population.  A  nation  that 
has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  refinement 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  harshness  and 
coercion,  and  so  the  free  labourer  is 
substituted  for  the  slave.  We  should  do 
no  good  if  we  attempted  to  accomplish 
by  force  from  without  what  can  only  be 
effectually  done  by  a  people  for  itself. 
That  principle  has  been  clearly  under- 
stood and  acted  upon  by  former  Govern- 
ments in  1865  and  1869.  As  regards 
the  slave  trade,  the  case  is  different. 
That  cannot  be  carried  on  without  in- 
volving a  condition  of  war  and  plunder 
over  a  widespread  area  which  makes 
good  government  and  legitimate  trade 
impossible.  It  is  carried  on,  moreover,  on 
the  high  seas,  where  we  have  the  power 
to  check  it  effectually,  without  interfering 
with  the  internal  administration  of  any 
country.  We  have  always,  therefore, 
assumed  a  right  to  deal  with  it,  and  I 
will  add,  that  it  has  never  been  more 
effectually  dealt  with  than  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  it 
has  ceased  to  exist ;  on  the  East  Coast 
it  is  greatly  lessoned.  We  are  at  this 
moment  negotiating  a  Convention  with 
Egypt  lander  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  it  effectually  in  the  Eed  Sea. 
We  have  not  altered  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land. It  does  not  date  from  yesterday ; 
it  will  not  end  to-morrow.  We  believe 
we  have  laid  down  the  law  as  it  stands. 
We  are  willing  to  consider  how  it  may  be 
altered  for  the  better ;  but  we  decline  to 
do  that  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  or  how- 
ever good  the  motive  might  be,  to  create 
a  precedent  which  might  lessen  respect 


for  the  settled  principles  of  International 
Law. 

Lord  COLERIDGE :  At  this  time  of 
night,  my  Lords,  if  I  followed  my  own 
inclination,  I  should  not  address  your 
Lordships ;  and  one  reason  which  would 
induce  me  to  be  silent  is  the  real  disin- 
clination I  feel  to  criticize  any  legal  docu- 
ment for  which  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  is  substantially 
responsible  ;  for,  knowing  the  authority 
with  which  he  speaks,  I  feel  distrust 
when  I  find  myself  arriving  at  conclu- 
dons  veiy  different  from  his  on  a  matter 
which  appears  to  me  abundantly  clear. 
It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  state  shortly 
and  clearly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
law  of  England  on  this  matter — law 
now  at  least  200  years  old,  and  laid 
down  in  clear  and  most  unfaltering 
terms  by  repeated  decisions — and  how 
far  it  has  been  permitted  to  Interna- 
tional Law  to  interfere  with,  qualify, 
or  in  any  manner  supersede  the  Law  of 
England.  I  entirely  assent  to  what  was 
said  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  that  International  Law, 
strictly  and  rightly  considered,  and  used 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be,  as  a  basis  of 
argument,  is  not  a  law  at  all,  but  merely 
a  collection  of  the  usages  of  civilized  na- 
tions whereby  they  have  regulated  their 
intercourse,  friendly  or  unfriendly — in 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  settled  and  de- 
fined enough  to  be  made  subject-matter  of 
statement,  but  in  a  g^at  majority  of  in- 
stances— perhaps  the  majority — utterly 
unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  still  re- 
maining matter  of  fierce  and  angry  dis- 
cussion. It  is  on^  common  sense  to  ad- 
mit that  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations 
you  must  take  account  of  their  laws  as 
well  as  your  own  ;  but  where  principles 
differ,  England  has  always  determinedly 
maintained  her  own  principles,  and  the 
comity  of  nations  does  not  call  upon 
England  to  do  otherwise.  England  nas 
imiformly  refused  to  lend  her  aid  to  en- 
force foreign  laws  which  were  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  her  own ;  and  Lord 
Wynford  has  laid  down  that  **  Comitas 
inter  eommunitatee  caimot  prevail  in  any 
case  where  it  violates  the  law  of  our 
own  country,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
law  of  God."  Happily,  although  vil- 
leinage prevailed  in  England,  there  was 
never  such  thing  as  slavery,  and  conse- 
quently precedents  do  not  go  back  more 
man  two  centuries;  but  early  in  last 
century,  when  actions  were  brought  to 
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recover  slaves  or  the  value  of  them,  or 
to  enforce  contracts  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  slaves  which  had  been  made  in 
other  coimtries,  it  was  repeatedly  laid 
down  by  Lord  Holt  that — 

**  The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  negroes 
being  different  from  other  men.  By  the  common 
law  no  man  can  have  a  property  in  another. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave  by 
the  law  of  England.  As  soon  as  a  negro  comes 
into  England  he  becomes  free.  One  may  be  a 
villein  in  England,  but  not  a  slave." 

These  cases  were  foUowed  by  the  famous 
case  of  the  negro  James  Somerset, 
which  was  ably  argued,  and  in  which 
Lord  Mansfield  gave  judgment  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  after  vainly  recom- 
mending a  compromise  or  application  to 
Parliament  to  alter  the  law.  Li  1778 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  case  of  a 
negro  named  Knight,  foUowed  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Mansfield.  Fifty  years 
ago,  in  the  case  of**  Forbes  i;.  Cochrane,'* 
which  has  already  been  aUuded  to,  the 
law  as  formerly  laid  down  was  confirmed 
in  the  strongest  language.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said — though  I  do  not  think 
with  truth — that  Mr.  Justice  Best  was 
a  politician  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  and  that 
that  circumstance  affected  his  judgment ; 
therefore  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, 
who  was  an  original  thinker  and  power- 
ful reasoner.  The  case  of  "Forbes  v. 
Cochrane ''  was  decided  in  1834,  but  the 
subject-matter  arose  in  1814.  This 
country  was  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  but  was  at  peace  with  Spain. 
In  1814  Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  and 
was  a  slave  country.  The  British  Gk)- 
vemment  had  instructed  their  com- 
manders to  issue  into  slave  states  circu- 
lars inviting  slaves  to  escape  from  their 
masters  and  join  the  Britisn  flag.  These 
circulars,  though  not  intended,  got  into 
Florida,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
a  number  of  slaves  escaped  from  their 
masters  in  Florida  and  took  refuge  on 
board  a  British  ship  which  was  anchored 
in  Georgian  waters.  We  were  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
forces  had  taken  possession  of  Cumber- 
land Island,  close  to  the  shore  of  Georgia. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  slaves 
escaped  to  a  ship  forming  part  of  Sir 
George  Cockbum's  squadron,  and  he 
refused  to  give  them  up.  These  were 
the  facts  of  the  case.  There  was  no 
technical  point  in  it;  the  Judges  de- 
livered judgment  on  the  broadest  and 
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clearest  grounds ;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  of  the  more  striking  passages  to 
which  I  would  desire  to  caU  your 
Lordships'  attention.  Mr.  Justice  Hol- 
royd said — 

**  According  to  the  principles  of  EngHsh  law, 
the  ]^lamti£rs  right  to  these  persons  cannot  he 
considered  as  warranted  hy  tike  general  law  of 
nature,  nor  can  he  Tnaintain  an  action  under 

that  general  law According  to  the 

principles  of  English  law,  the  right  to  slaves 
even  in  a  country  where  such  rights  are  recog- 
nized by  law  must  be  considered  as  founded, 
not  upon  the  law  of  nature,  but  upon  the  parti- 
cular law  qf  that  coimtry.  The  law  of  slavery 
is  a  law  in  invitum,  and  where  a  party  gets  out  of 
the  territory  where  it  prevails  and  out  of  the 
power  of  his  toaster,  and  gets  under  the  protec- 
tion of  another  Power,  without  any  wrongful 
act  done  bv  the  party  giving  that  protection, 
the  right  oi  the  master,  which  is  founded  on  the 
municipal  law  of  the  particular  place  only,  does 
not  continue,  and  there  is  no  right  of  action 
against  a  party  who  merely  receives  the  slave  in 
that  country  without  doing  any  wrongful  act.  . 
In  this  case,  indeed,  the  fugitives  did  not  escape 
to  any  island  belonging  to  England,  but  they 
went  on  board  an  English  ship  (which  for  this 
purpose  may  be  considered  a  floating  island), 
and  in  that  ship  they  became  subject  to  the 
EngHsh  laws  alone.  They  then  stood  in  the 
same  situation  in  this  respect  as  if  they  had 
come  to  an  island  colonized  by  the  English.  It 
was  not  a  wrongful  act  in  the  defendants  to 
receive  them ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  moment 
they  got  on  board  the  English  ship  there  was 
an  end  of  any  right  which  Sio  plaintiff  had  by 
the  Spanish  laws  acquired  over  them  as  slaves. 
They  had  got  beyond  the  control  of  their  master 
and  beyond  the  territory  where  the  law  recog- 
nizing them  as  slaves  prevailed.  They  were 
under  the  protection  of  another  Power.  .  .  . 
When  they  got  out  of  the  territory  where  thoy 
became  slaves  to  the  plaintiff,  and  out  of  Im 
power  and  control,  they  were  by  the  general 
law  of  nature  made  free,  unless  they  were  slaves 
by  the  particular  law  of  the  place  where  the 
defendant  received  them.  They  were  not  slaves 
by  the  law  which  prevailed  on  board  the  Briti^ 
ship  of  war." 

Quite  as  powerful  passages,  more  rhe- 
torically expressed,  might  be  cited  from 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Best;  but  it 
is  quite  true  that  in  his  judgment  oc- 
curred that  passage  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  has  referred  to,  and  on 
which  much  stress  is  laid.  The  pas- 
sage is  this  —  it  was  contained  in  a 
parenthesis — 

"  The  moment  ttiey  put  their  foot  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war  not  lying  within  the  waters 
of  Florida,  where  undoubtedly  the  laws  of  that 
country  would  prevail,  those  persons  who  for- 
merly were  slaves  were  free." 

That  pass^e  was  quite  rightly  cited  by 
the  noble  Eaxl.  But  I  venture  to  think 
a  great  deal  too  much  stress  has  beea 
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laid  on  that  parenthesis^  and  if  the  case 
be  looked  into  it  will  appear  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  argument  that  the 
question  of  what  is  called  the  ex-territo- 
riality  of  the  ship  was  not  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  learned  Judge.  With  regard 
to  that  point,  I  should  prefer  to  say  that 
a  public  ship  is  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  territory  within  which  she 
claims  to  have  the  rights  of  hospitality 
exercised  towards  her;  and  that  right 
was  vindicated  in  the  strongest  way  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  whicn 
has  been  referred  to.  If  a  ship  is 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ter- 
ritory into  which  she  has  come,  I  venture 
to  think  not  only  would  the  captain  be 
justified  in  not  surrendering  a  funtive 
slave  on  board  of  her,  but  he  would  be 
utterly  unjustified  if  he  did  surrender 
the  slave ;  and  the  declaration  by  English 
Judges  in  the  Courts  on  questions  of  this 
sort  nas  this  great  value — that  it  is  notice 
to  aU  the  world  of  what  we  have  always 
asserted,  and  upon  what  terms  we  claim 
the  right  to  the  hospitality  of  friendly 
States  who  tolerate  slavery  if  we  enter 
their  waters.  If  they  object,  it  is  for 
them  to  say  they  will  not  receive  the 
ships  of  this  country  into  their  territorial 
waters  until  the  claim  they  object  to  is 
either  modified  or  withdrawn.  When 
we  come  to  this  point  we  leave  the 
domain  of  exactly  scientific  law  and 
enter  upon  the  general  usage  sanctioned 
by  international  comity.  But  inter- 
national comity  has  its  distinct  and  defi- 
nite rules,  and  one  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national comity,  which  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  has,  I  apprehend, 
always  been  laid  down  in  our  Courts,  and 
has  always  been  maintained  by  our 
statesmen,  is  this — that  we  are  not  to  be 
called  upon,  and  if  we  are  called  upon 
we  shall  refuse,  to  lend  our  aid  in  any 
manner  either  to  sanction  or  to  enforce 
the  detestable  institution  of  slavery.  A 
curious  imanimity  prevailed  among  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  who  sat  in  this 
House  when  the  case  of  the  Creole  was 
dealt  with  in  1842.  The  Creole  was  a 
ship  with  a  cargo  of  slaves.  She  was 
carrying  those  daves  from  one  of  the 
Slave  States  to  another  of  the  Slave  States 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
course  of  the  voyage  the  slaves  rose  to 
liberate  themselves.  They  put  to  death 
a  man  who  resisted  them;  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  ship,  and  they 
forced  the  captain  and  crew  to  navigate 


the  ship  into  a  British  port.  This 
country  persistently  reiiised  to  give  up 
any  of  those  s]|tve8,  even  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  homicide.  I  do  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  that  for  this  reason 
— it  is  probably  or  certainly  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  we  had  no 
Extradition  Treaty  between  this  country 
and  America,  and,  therefore,  whatever 
crime  had  been  committed,  they  could 
not,  according  to  the  existing  law,  have 
been  given  up.  But  I  find  on  a  careful 
perusal  of  that  most  instructive  debate 
that  aU  the  Law  Lords  in  this  House- 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  as 
might  be  expected.  Lord  Campbell,  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst — expressly  declined  to 
admit  that  the  slaves  had  done  anything 
wrong  in  repossessing  themselves  by 
force  of  that  which  aU  the  learned  Lords 
said  was  their  natural  position — namely, 
their  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
said,  by  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Gtod, — 
[3  Mansard f  Ix.  313.]  I  wonder  what 
any  of  those  noble,  learned,  and  illus- 
trious persons  would  have  said  if  they 
had  heard  a  great  and  distinguished 
lawyer  coupling  escape  from  slavery  and 
murder  together,  and  saying  that  a 
person  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  a 
person  who  committed  murder  were 
equally  breakers  of  law.  I  wonder  what 
those  great  persons  would  have  said  if 
they  had  heard  a  still  more  distinguished 
man  treating  the  laws  of  slavery 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  Are 
you  referring  to  me  ? 

Lord  COLERIDGE :  Certainly  not. 
I  wonder  what  those  noble  and  learned 
Lords  would  have  said  if  they  had  heard 
a  still  more  eminent  man  treating  the 
laws  of  slavery  and  the  laws  of  quaran- 
tine, forsooth !  as  equally  binding  upon 
foreign  nations.  If  there  is  such  an 
eminent  'lawyer,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
still  more  eminent  person,  all  I  can  say 
is  thev  may  be  thankful  that  Lord 
Brougnam  and  his  contemporaries  slum- 
ber in  the  dust.  One  of  the  great  ob- 
jections to  this  Circular  is  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Circular  itself.  What  neces- 
sity was  there  for  interfering  with  the 
existing  state  of  things  ?  What  was  the 
necessity  for  somewhat  ostentatiously, 
as  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  Circular 
does,  recognizing  slavery?  It  recog- 
nizes the  institution  of  slavery,  because 
it  talks  of  fugitive  slaves  as  persons  who 
have  broken  the  law.     Surely  the  sub* 
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ject  of  not  allowing  a  fugitive  slave  to 
remain  on  board  when  daneer  to  life 
was  over  might  have  l^en  left  to  the 
discretion  of  our  officers  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  statesmen.  I  form  no  opinion 
whether,  in  the  case  we  have  heard  so 
much  about,  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord 
Palmerston  did  or  did  not  come  to  a 
right  determination ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100 — 
and  probably  the  proportion  might  be 
much  larger — they  did  right.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  or 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  is  in  favour  of  slavery ;  but  by 
this  Circular  they  have  hampered  their 
own  discretion  and  the  discretion  of  the 
public  officers  of  this  country.  It  would 
be  utter  weiste  of  time  for  me  to  attempt 
to  go  through  the  Slave  Trade  Acts  of 
1 873.  The  answer  to  the  point  that  has 
been  raised  respecting  them  is  to  be 
found  in  their  description.  They  are 
Slave  Trade  Acts,  and  have  notiiing  to 
do  with  domestic  slaves  who  have  escaped 
from  slavery  and  have  got  on  board 
English  ships  of  war  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  friendly  slave-holding  States ; 
and  I  think  that  any  person  who  has 
read  them,  and  who  really  understands 
them,  and  who  introduced  them  into  this 
discussion,  must  have  done  so  with  the 
object  of  distracting  our  attention  ^m 
the  real  point  at  issue.  Most  certainly  I 
never  understood  it  to  be  part  of  the  law 
of  England,  or  part  of  the  International 
Law  by  which  we  are  bound,*  that  this 
country  is  compelled  to  support  actively 
the  institution  of  slavery.  I  hope  that 
in  dealing  with  this  subject  your  Lord- 
ships will  raise  it  above  all  Party  con- 
siderations— and  I  am  sure  that  it  has 
not  been  discussed  to-night  as  a  Party 
question.  Your  Lordships,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  are  capable  of  feeling  how 
deeply  the  honour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned in  this  matter.  Could  I  for  a 
moment  free  myself  from  the  restraints 
of  judicial  office — could  I  revive  for  a 
moment  the  dying  embers  of  Party  feel- 
ing— ^I  protest  that  nothing  as  a  Party 
man  could  more  delight  me  than  to  see 
this  question  voted  upon  by  your  Lord- 
ships in  a  Party  spirit — so  that  the  spec- 
tacle might  be  presented  to  the  country 
of  all  the  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of 
the  House  voting  in  favour  of  maintain- 
ing this  Circular,  and  all  the  noble 
Lords  on  this  side  protesting  against  it. 

Zord  Coleridge 


But,  my  Lords,  I  wish  for  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  view 
this  question  from  your  high  position  as 
one  on  which  liberty  and  freedom  as 
opposed  to  tyranny  and  oppression  de- 
pend, and  as  one  in  which  the  honour 
of  the  British  Flag  and  of  the  British 
people  who  have  made  so  many  noble 
sacnfices  on  behalf  of  liberty  is  deeply 
concerned. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDEEDALE  denied 
that  International  Law  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  question — on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  International  Law  had 
everything  to  do  with  it.  If  we  could 
get  all  other  nations  to  agpree  to  abolish 
davery  altogether,  well  and  good;  but 
unless  we  could  do  that,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  by 
force.  If  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war 
were  to  avow  his  intention  to  break  the 
municipal  law  of  the  country,  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  his  ship  into  its 
ports.  We  expressed  a  great  horror  of 
slavery  in  this  country,  but  he  should 
like  to  know  from  what  part  of  the 
world  the  goods  known  as  ''slave  goods," 
which  were  exclusively  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  slaves,  came  from  ? 
Why,  they  came  from  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Sheffield — and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  guess  into  whose  pockets  the 
price  of  the  slaves  went.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  had  acted 
properly  in  transferring  the  onus  of  de- 
ciding this  question  of  the  treatment  of 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  shoulders  of 
naval  officers  to  their  own. 

LoKD  HATHEELEY  depired  to  add 
his  protest  to  the  continuance  in  force  of 
the  Circular  which  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  this  debate.  He  had  heard  no 
answer  given  to  that  question,  first  put 
by  the  noble  Viscount  who  presented  the 
Petition — Why,  if  they  were  to  have  a 
Commission  to  consider  what  appeared 
to  the  Government  such  a  difficmt  ques- 
tion, but  to  himself  and  his  friends  such 
a  simple  one,  should  it  be  necessary,  and 
so  hastily,  to  publish  this  Circular  ?  He 
contended  that,  as  each  question  arose, 
whether  in  regard  to  slaves  in  the  Gulf 
of  Persia  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  it 
could  have  been  dealt  with  without  issu- 
ing general  Instructions  to  all  our  officers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  well 
known  that,  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
as  regarded  vessels  of  war,  any  officer 
whose  acts  were  complained  of  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  nation  to  which  the 
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ship  belonged;  and  it  was  also  well 
known  to  foreigpi  nations  that  the  mind, 
and  heart,  and  oonscienoe  of  the  British 
nation  had  long  ago  settled  that  slavery 
should  not  exist.  He  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  keeping  the  Circular  in  force 
pending  the  inquiry  of  a  Commission 
which  had  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  codifying  the  law  relating  to 
negro  slavery;  nor  could  he  perceive 
how  the  existence  of  slavery  was  likely 
to  be  shortened  by  the  operation  of  a 
Circular  which  forbad  officers  of  British 
ships  taking  slaves  on  board  unless  they 
were  in  peril  of  their  lives,  and  then  in- 
structed them  to  put  such  slaves  ashore, 
but  did  not  inform  them  as  to  where  the 
debarkation  was  to  be  accomplished. 
He  submitted,  then,  that  this  Circular 
should  be  at  once  withdrawn  by  the  Go- 
vernment— a  Govemihent  so  strong  that 
it  could  afford  to  withdraw  it — and  by  so 
doing  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Ten  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  1th  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee—  Railway 
Passenger  Duty,  appointed. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Sheriff  Courts  (Scot- 
land) ♦. 

Sec<md  Reading — Partition  Act  (1868)  Amend- 
ment* [73]. 

Committee — Municipal  Officers  Superannuation  * 

[2]. 
Committee — Report — Epping  Forest  {re'Comm,)* 

[66]. 


ARMY— SEA-PORTS  DEFENCES— THE 
FIRTH  OF  FORTH.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  cowan  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  K  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  to  carry  out 
the  proposiu  of  the  late  Mr.  Secretary 
Her  oert,  to  erect  a  battery  on  Inchkeith 
for  the  protection  of  the  firth  of  Forth, 
or  if  Goyeniment  has  any  other  measures 


under  consideration  to  defend  the  Firth 
and  its  ports,  which  have  now  no  avail- 
able means  of  defence  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  would  refer  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  the  Estimates  for  the  current 
year,  which  contained  no  provision  for 
an  armament  of  Inchkeith.  It  was 
true  that  in  1869  the  Government 
contemplated  arming  Inchkeith;  but 
after  obtaining  tenders  the  matter 
appeared  to  have  slept  until  the  year 
1865  or  1866^  and  was  only  now  again 
renewed.  Other  projects  had  been  put 
forward  for  the  protection  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth  by  the  arming  of  Inchkeith ; 
but  other  ports  in  the  Kingdom  were  ask- 
ing for  armament,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
must  be  aware.  It  was  so  large  a  ques- 
tion that  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  was  unable  to 
give  any  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

Me.  cowan  gave  Notice  that  he 
would  on  an  early  day  call  attention  to 
the  subject. 

MERCHANT    SHIPPING    ACTS— BOARD 
OF  TRADE  SURVEYS— THE  "MOUNT 
.    ROYAL."— QUESTION. 

De.  CAMEEON  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  evidence 
reported  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  Surveyor,  Greenock,  in 
the  course  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
quiry into  the  wreck  of  the  **  Mount 
Koyal,"  to  the  effect  that  when  making 
his  inspection  of  the  interior  of  that 
vessel's  hull  previous  to 'her  sailing  he 
had  not  a  lantern  but  merely  a  few  wax 
matches ;  that  ho  did  not  touch  any  of 
the  bolts,  and  could  not  do  so  without  an 
order  from  the  Board  of  Trade ;  that  he 
did  not  look  at  any  of  the  sails,  having 
no  power  to  order  them  to  be  lowered; 
that  he  did  not  order  the  carpenter  to 
caulk  the  waterways,  having  no  power 
to  give  orders  of  that  kind;  and  that  he 
did  not  point  out  anything  to  the  captain, 
nor  ask  him  to  do  anything,  having  no 
power  to  ask  him  to  do  anything ;  and, 
whether  the  survey  was  thus  conducted : 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
intend  continuing  the  surveyor  in  his 
appointment. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY:  One 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors,  Mr. 
Mills,  and  a  very  good  one,  sent  informa- 
tion to  'the  Boa^  of  Trade  that  the 
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Mount  jRoj/alwaA  going  to  sea  apparently 
witli  a  defective  yard.  This  did  not 
seem  a  sufficient  ground  for  sending  a 
provisional  order  for  detaiiiing  lier  for 
survey,  but  tlie  defective  yard  was  re- 
placed ;  but  Mr.  Mills  afterwards  going 
on  board  to  inspect  lights  and  crew  space, 
which  was  his  duty  under  the  Act  of  1 862, 
observed  duringhis  inspection  further  de- 
fects. He  had  not  been  authorized  to 
make  a  survey,  therefore  all  he  says  of 
defective  power  was  necessarily  the  case. 
He  had  to  strike  a  light  for  the  same 
reason,  not  having  a  lantern  with  him, 
as  he  would  on  a  survey.  I  see  nothing 
to  animadvert  upon.  It  would  not  do 
for  a  surveyor  to  take  upon  himself  to 
survey  without  authority,  and  no  groimd 
had  been  shown  for  giving  such  authority 
in  this  case,  though  further  defects  were 
seen  too  late.  Under  any  system  a  de- 
fective ship  may  sometimes  escape  de- 
tection. 

SOUTH   KENSINGTON    MUSEUM— AET 
LIBRARY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MXJNDELLA  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  the  Library  accommodation  at  South 
Kensington  is  now  totally  insufficient  for 
the  large  number  of  art  readers  who  re- 
sort to  it ;  and  whether  Government  pro- 
pose, during  the  present  year,  to  build  a 
new  Library,  which  will  also  provide  for 
the  Dyce  and  Forster  Libraries  recently 
left  to  the  Nation  ? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  library 
accommodation  was  insufficient ;  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  insert  in  the  Estimates  any  sum 
for  providing  for  the  deficiency. 

ARMY— ARTILLERY  OFFICERS  (INDIA). 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  holms,  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he  will 
explain  why  the  additional  Papers  con- 
nected with  the  Memorials  of  Artillery 
Officers,  ordered  on  the  16th  of  July 
1875,  have  not  yet  been  presented  to 
the  House,  and  if  he  can  state  when 
they  will  be  presented  ? 

LoBD  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  the  Papers  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and  would  shortly  be  in  the 
hands   of  Members.      The  delay  was 
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occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Papers 
moved  for  were  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  some  delay  was 
necessarily  occasioned  in  collecting  the 
Papers. 

PREVENTION  OF  FLOODS  IN  THE 
THAMES  —  LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  LOOKE  asked  the  honourable  and 
gallant  Member  for  Truro,  When  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Floods  in  the  River  Thames, 
for  which  Notices  werepublished  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  Novem- 
ber last  ? 

Sib  JAMES  HOGG :  I  regret  that  I 
am  imable  to  state  when  the  Bill  on  this 
subject  will  be  brought  in.  A  draft  Bill 
has  been  prepared,  but  the  subject  in- 
volves many  important  questions,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
desirous  that  the  Bill  should  be  fully 
considered  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
House. 

INLAND   REVENUE— GROCERS*  WINE 
AND   SPIRIT  LICENCES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BOLCKOW  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  great  increase  of  wine  and 
spirit  licences  to  grocers  and  other  shop- 
keepers ;  and,  whether  he  intends  to 
propose  some  alteration  in  the  Licensing 
Laws,  giving  to  magistrates  power  to 
refuse  applications  as  in  the  case  of 
public  houses  and  beer  houses  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  attention  of  the  Government 
had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
proceedings  at  the  various  quarter  ses- 
sions in  the  country,  and  all  he  could 
say  at  present  was  that  the'  matter  de- 
served serious  consideration,  and  was  at 
the  present  moment  receiving  it. 

THE   ROYAL  TITLES   BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  is 
now  prepared  to  state  what  is  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Royal  Titles  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  advise  in  the  event 
of  the  passing  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
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state  wliat  is  the  addition  to  the  Eojal 
Titles  which  Her  Majes^s  Ministers 
will  advise  in  the  event  of  the  passing 
of  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill. 

Mb.  SAMUELSON:  After  the  An- 
swer  which  I  have  just  received  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Eoyal  Titles  BUI  I  will 
move — 

**  That  this  House  should  not  be  asked  to  read 
this  Bill  a  second  time  until  the  addition  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  the  Royal  Titles  shall  have 
been  stated  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
until  full  opportunity  shall  have  been  given  for 
the  consideration  of  such  addition." 


CUSTOMS— THE  WINE  DUTIES. 
MOTION    FOB    A    SELECT     COMMITTEE. 

Me.  W.  CAETWEIGHT,  in  moving 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
*'to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of 
levying  the  Customs  Duties  on  Wines  " 
said,  the  subject  was  an  important  one 
in  connection  with  the  Bevenue  of  the 
coimtry,  because  it  was  alleged  by  some 
high  authorities  that  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent system,  by  which  a  duty  of  Is.  per 
gallon  was  ts^en  on  wines  under  26 
degrees  of  alcoholic  strength,  and  of 
2s.  6d.  on  wines  above  that  degree  of 
strength,  must  necessarily  imperil  the 
integrity  of  the  Bevenue  derived  from 
the  spirit  duties.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those,  however,  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject  that  the  present  system 
of  levying  duties  upon  the  wines  im- 
ported into  this  coimtry  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  a  clear,  a  simple,  and  a  fair  basis. 
He  had  the  conviction  that  a  change 
was  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Bevenue,  and  he  wished 
to  see  such  a  system  adopted  as  would 
realize  the  mode  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — a  system  which  would  com- 
bine the  greatest  simplicity  of  operation 
with  the  greatest  security  to  the  Exche- 
quer. Various  Papers  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1869  showed  how  the 
controversy  on  this  question  had  been 
carried  on  among  the  three  Departments 
of  the  Customs,  Inland  Bevenue,  and 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  occasion  of  nego- 
tiations with  Portugal.  In  1866  the  Go- 
vernment asked  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  lowering  of 
the  2s.  6d.  duty  and  other  alterations 
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which  were  then^  mooted ;  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  after  a  close  examination  of 
the  question,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  reduction  firom  2s.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
gallon  of  duties  on  wines  between  26 
and  40  degrees  strength  would  be  feasi- 
ble. The  proposals  were  next  submitted 
to  the  Departments  of  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Bevenue.  The  Customs  never 
grappled  with  the  arguments  which  had 
been  advanced  on  the  subject,  content- 
ing themselves  with  saying  that  to  admit 
wines  at  lower  rates  would  unsettle  a 
system  arranged  after  very  mature  con- 
sideration. The  Inland  Bevenue  main- 
tained that  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
duties  on  strong  wines,  as  proposed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  would  be  to  hold 
out  a  i^eat  temptation  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  factitious  wines,  which  it  said 
were,  in  fact,  merely  spirit-mixtures, 
such  as  so-called  Hamburg  sherries. 
By  that  admission,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Inland  Bevenue  conceded  Everything 
he  contended  for.  If  these  Hamburg 
sherries  were  merely  spirit-mixtures,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  be  intro- 
duced as  wines ;  and  if  it  was  possible 
for  the  machinery  of  the  Customs  to  stop 
sweetened  brandies,  as  had  happened  of 
late  repeatedly,  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  equally  easy  for  the  same  machinery, 
perhaps  with  some  slight  alteration  in 
it,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  introduction  as 
wines  of  spirit-mixtures  generally,  and 
consequently  of  Hamburg  sherries.  The 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  referred  to  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  frauds,  which 
they  feared  might  arise  if  certain  modifi- 
cations were  made.  But  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  fraud  was  prevented 
under  the  present  system  ?  He  had  been 
told  that  among  traders  of  lax  princi- 
ples the  practice  was  not  unknown  of 
mixing  wines  made  at  Is.  with  wines  of 
42  degrees  strength  at  2s.  6d.  a  gallon, 
so  that  liquor  which  had  paid  reaUy  but 
Is.  9d.  duty  per  gallon  was  sold  at  rates 
as  if  it  had  paid  on  entry  2s.  6d.  inty. 
The  Government  at  that  time,  notwim- 
standing  the  views  of  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Kevenue  decided  that  the  stan- 
dard at  which  the  duty  had  been  pre- 
viously fixed  was  not  one  essential  and 
vital  to  maintain  for  the  security  of  the 
Bevenue.  In  presence  of  adverse 
opinions  by  those  Boards,  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  the  day  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  propose  a  certain  reduction  in 
the  duties,  and  thereby  admitted  tbi^t 
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the  existing  rates  were  not  essential  for 
the  integrity  of  our  fiscal  systems.  [Hie 
reduction  offered  was  not  considered  to 
have  been  sufficient,  whereupon  farther 
inquiry  was  then  instituted,  particularly 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  a 
greater  reduction  might  not  be  made. 
The  matter  was  subsequently  dropped, 
and  he  thought  it  one  which  a  Special 
Committee  might  well  investigate.  The 
question  turned  practically  on  the  point 
whether  compound  or  factitious  wines, 
spirit-mixtures,  or  Hamburg  sherries 
could  be  introduced  into  this  country  at 
a  price  which  would  render  illicit  dis- 
tillation formidable.  The  Board  of 
Trade  distinctly  maintained  the  contrary 
with  much  detail  of  calculation.  In 
reply,  the  Inland  Revenue  had  pointed 
to  results  from,  experiments  made    on 

fenuine  Portuguese  wines  at  £23  a  butt; 
ut  such  results  were  necessarily  falla- 
cious, and  could  not  invalidate  those 
arrived  at  by  experiments  on  the  only 
material  that  could  be  used  for  illicit 
purposes — factitious  wines  and  spirit- 
mixtures  like  Hamburg  sherries.  The 
Board  of  Trade  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  duties  were  reduced  to  1».  6d. 
all  round  on  wine  up  to  40  degrees 
strength  the  maximum  loss  to  the  Reve- 
nue would  be  only  £120,000  in  excess  of 
the  loss  which  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared for  in  its  previous  offer  of  reduc- 
tion, and  this  calculation  was  never 
seriously  challenged  by  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue. That  brought  the  history  of  the 
question  down  to  October,  1866.  Con- 
siderable controversy  existed  with  refe- 
rence to  many  ancillary  points.  It  was 
known  that  semi-musts  and  wines  in  an 
incomplete  state  of  fermentation  had 
not  developed  their  full  strength,  yet  the 
official  inquiries  instituted  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard on  Portuguese  wines  had  been 
made  mainly  on  semi-musts,  which  could 
not  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the 
strength  of  fully-developed  wines.  From 
that  fact  alone  the  House  could  draw 
its  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  teste  in  use  on  the 
ground  of  such  .experiments.  Lately, 
200  samples  of  perfectly  natural  wines 
from  Melbourne  on  being  tested  by  the 
Customs  officials  yielded  the  following 
results : — Out  of  the  200,  121  were  found 
to  be  from  27  to  32  degrees  of  alcoholic 
strength,  and  four  more  from  32  to  34 
degrees.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
opportune  moment  than  the  present  for 
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the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  whidi 
would  oe  able  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion on  which  the  wine  duties  could  be 
properly  levied,  and  to  conduct  this  in- 
quiry with  the  advantage  of  all  the 
knowledge  accumulated  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  15  years.  He  begged  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
uiittoo 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  observed,  that  it  was  now 
24  years  since  the  last  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted on  the  subject,  and  since  then  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  experience  had 
been  gained,  which  it  was  desirable 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  subject. 
Until  within  a  few  days  ago  the  ques- 
tion might  have  been  argued  on  the 
groimd  of  the  preferential  duties;  but 
he  imderstood  mat  the  Portugese  Go- 
vernment had  at  that  short  distance  of 
time  given  up  the  excess  of  preferential 
duty.  It  was  all  very  well  to  introduce 
alcoholic  tests  ;  but  as  long  as  they 
charged  a  duty  of  2«.  %d.  a  gallon  on 
coimtiifis producing  strong  wines,  and  la, 
a  gallon  on  those  which  produced  light 
wines,  the  former  would  look  upon  the 
lighter  duties  as  being  in  nature  and  in 
fact  preferential.  The  great  question  was 
whether  the  equalization  of  the  wine  duties 
would  serioudy  endanger  our  Revenue, 
especially  at  a  time  when  such  large  de- 
mands were  made  on  it ;  but  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  Before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  we  consumed,  in  round  numbers, 
7,000,000  gallons,  the  revenue  from 
which  was  £1,900,000;  but  the  con- 
sumption now  was  17,300,000  gallons, 
and  the  revenue  from  it  £1,712,000,  or 
within  £188,000  of  the  revenue  before 
the  reduction.  It  was  objected  that  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  stronger 
wines  would  diminish  the  consumption 
of  spirits,  and  thus  the  Revenue  would 
be  injured ;  but  experience  had  shown 
that  wine  and  spirits  were  drunk  by 
different  classes  of  persons,  and  even  if 
there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  drunk  it  would  not  be 
without  its  advantages.  Then  it  was 
said  that  the  effect  would  be  to  benefit 
the  Cape  Colonies ;  but  it  should  be  gra- 
tifying to  us  that  the  trade  of  the  Cape 
should  be  benefited  as  well  as  that  of 
a  foreign  countiy.  The  equalization  of 
the  duties  would  also  enable  us  to  abolish 
bonding,  and  in  that  way  a  great  saving 
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might  be  efliooted  in  the  pay  of  our  Oas- 
tom  House  offloers.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  he  hoped  a  Committee  would  be 
granted,  and  that  the  Government  would 
show  a  disposition  to  meet  in  a  fair  spirit 
those  countries  which  thought  them* 
selyes  unfairly  treated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  present  system  of  levying  the 
Customs  Duties  on  Wine." — {Mr.  William  CarU 
Wright.) 

Mr.  JOHN  BEIQHT  said,  he  did 
not  kuow  what  course  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  about  to  take ;  but 
he  was  yery  much  disposed  to  join  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  in 
urging  upon  the  right  hon.  Uentleman 
the  wisdom  of  consenting  to  the  inquiry 
now  sought.  The  proposition  which  it 
was  hoped  the  Committee  would  agree 
to,  and  that  the  evidence  would  lead 
them  to  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  a 
simple  one— namely,  that  the  point  at 
which  a  higher  duty  than  \s,  was  levied 
on  foreign  wines  should  not  be  fixed,  as 
at  present,  at  26  deerees  of  alcoholic 
strength,  but  should  be  fixed  at  some 
higher  degree,  or  should  range  from  36 
to  40  degrees.  Both  sides  of  the  House 
would  admit,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  also  would  admit,  that  if  auch 
a  change  could  be  made,  it  would  have 
the  e£fect  of  extending  our  trade  with 
other  countries — in  some  degree  with 
France,  but  notably  with  Spain,  and 
probably  to  some  extent  with  Portugal. 
The  objection  to  such  a  proposal  was 
one  rather  of  fear  than  of  fact.  It  was 
said  that  if  they  had  a  higher  degree — 
that  was,  if  they  admitted  stronger  wines 
at  the  low  duty  of  1».,  those  wines  would 
be  made  use  of  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spirit,  and  that  people 
could  make  a  profit  by  doing  that,  and 
that  the  result  would  be  that  a  fraud 
would  be  committed  on  the  Bevenue, 
and  the  Bevenue  would  suffer.  Now, 
if  that  were  true,  the  objection  was  for- 
midable, and  one  which  tiie  House  could 
not,  without  great  mischief,  overlook. 
But  it  had  been  disputed ;  and  he  thought 
the  evidence  of  opinion,  on  the  whole, 
80  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  it, 
was  stronger  aeainst  that  view  than  the 
contrary.  His  hon.  Friend  had  quoted 
the  opinions  of  the  Bevenue  Depart- 


ment, the  Customs  Department,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Those  opinions  were 
conflicting,  and  giving  each  of  them 
equal  weight  they  were  still  left  in  the 
dark.  He  had  been  for  some  short  time 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  recol- 
lected that  this  question  was  at  that 
time  very  ftilly  considered,  and  espe- 
cially by  one  officer  whose  opinion  was 
very  valuable— he  referred  to  Sir  Louis 
Malet.  The  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  distinctly  that  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  make  the  change  proposed,  and 
that  it  would  be  greatly  advantageous 
to  the  country  if  that  change  were  made. 
He  took  the  trouble  at  that  time  to  make 
some  inquiry  on  his  own  account,  and 
he  had  an  interview  with  eminent  au- 
thorities connected  with  the  other  De- 
partments, and  his  conclusion  was  this  : 
— that  their  opinion  was  not  based  upon 
facts  clearly  ascertained,  but  was  based 
rather  upon  tradition  and  a  kind  of  ap- 
prehension— a  fear  of  allowing  anything 
to  be  done  that  would  in  any  way  en- 
danger the  income  which  the  Chancellor 
of  ihe  Exchequer  received  from  those 
duties.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  from 
the  conversation  he  had  with  those  au- 
thorities, that  the  view  they  took  was 
sound,  or  sustained  by  facts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  the  Government  in 
adhering  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty.  If 
those  authorities  were  at  variance,  who 
should  decide  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  asked  some  one  connected 
with  the  Inland  Bevenue,  and  he  re- 
ceived one  opinion ;  he  made  a  similar 
inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and 
he  received  a  different  .opinion;  he 
therefore  made  farther  inquiry  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  he  could  only  say 
if  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  now  what  they  were  when  he  was 
there,  they  were  persons  on  whom  the 
greatest  reliance  might  be  placed.  But 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
still  in  the  dark,  he  would  be  lefb  in  the 
dark  and  be  obliged  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  or  come  to  some  other  tribimal. 
But  what  tribunal  was  there  so  good  as 
a  Committee  of  that  House  for  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  and  opinions  of  all  kinds  of 
persons  with  respect  to  such  questions  ? 
He  did  not  say  that  men  might  not  sit 
upon  a  Commission  who  had  strong  opi- 
nions in  respect  to  the  matter  that  came 
before  them ;  but  still  he  said  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  was  an  admirable 
tribunal  for  obtaining  facts  and  evidence 
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upon  which  Government  and  PaxKament 
might  form  an  opinion  on  a  question  of 
this  nature.  He  asked  the  House,  was 
not  the  question  one  of  some  import- 
ance ?  They  had  an  enormous  trade  with 
other  countries,  almost  all  over  the  world. 
The  great  barriers  to  our  trade  over  half 
the  world  were  barriers  of  tarifiPs.  There 
was  scarcely  any  coimtry  in  which  trade 
was  more  restrictive,  in  which  monopo- 
lies were  more  imiversal  than  in  Spain. 
He  recollected  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  just  before  he  was  withdrawn  from 
the  House  for  three  or  four  years,  he 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  then 
Spanish  Minister,  who  told  him  he  felt 
certain  that,  if  the  English  Government 
would  make  a  change  in  the  wine  duties, 
and  treat  Spain  as  they  treated  France 
practically,  so  that  their  wines  might 
be  admitted  at  a  low  duty,  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  it  would  be  possible  to 
negotiate  a  Commercial  Treaty  with 
Spain,  as  they  had  already  done  with 
France,  that  would  be  highly  advantage- 
ous to  both  countries.  That,  he  thought, 
was  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  No 
doubt,  of  late  years  there  had  been  a 
great  demand  for  labour,  wages  had 
been  high,  and  money  had  been  plenti- 
ful ;  but  that  state  of  things  did  not  last, 
and  we  were  constantly  interfered  with 
by  competition  with  other  coxmtries,  and 
by  the  tariflPs  that  existed  in  them.  If 
they  could,  by  Commercial  Treaties  or 
by  making  any  concessions,  introduce 
themselves  to  new  customers,  and  bring 
their  people  into  some  closer  communi- 
cation with  some  other  people,  that  was 
a  great  advantage — so  great  that  it  was 
not  wise  that  an  opinion  founded  on 
traditions,  and  on  the  fears  of  any  of 
the  Bevenue  Departments  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  interposed  against  an  in- 
quiry of  this  nature,  and  against  a  great 
advantage  which  the  country  would  gain, 
provided  the  view  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  was  correct. 
He  believed  it  was  correct,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  our  export  trade,  and  our  trade  gene- 
reiUy,  if  the  change  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  pointed  could  be  made ;  and  with 
that  opinion  he  would  urge  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  consent  to 
this  Committee.  There  was  no  doubt 
great  force  in  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  S.  Lloyd), 
that  there  had  been  no  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  these  duties  for  20  or  25 
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years.  Circumstances  had  greatly  changed 
in  that  time.  They  appointed  many  Com- 
mittees every  Session,  some  of  them  for 
objects  in  which  not  much  could  be  done. 
But  here  was  a  distinct  proposition  of 
great  importance.  If  the  views  enter- 
tained by  himself  and  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  were  correct,  the  country 
would  suffer  if  the  inquiry  was  not  made, 
and  the  change  which  they  hoped  to  be 
brought  about  might  not  be  made.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knew  that 
in  making  these  observations  he  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  take  any  course  of 
opposition  to  the  Government,  or  to  act 
in  connection  with  any  Party  difference. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  free 
trader  as  much  as  he  (Mr.  Bright)  was, 
and  made  a  great  speech  the  other  day 
in  a  great  hall  dedicated  to  free  trade. 
He  was  glad  that,  having  withdrawn 
himself  finim  that  platform  oratory,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  succeeded  to  it, 
and  talked  the  doctrine  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  talked  there  30  years  ago.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
deal  liberally  in  this  matter,  and  allow 
this  Committee  to  be  appointed;  and 
he  believed  that  great  good  might  and 
would  result  from  it. 

Mb.  M.  T.  bass  observed,  that  it  had 
been  asserted  that  we  had  differential 
duties  on  wine.  Now,  he  disputed  that 
point.  The  duties  on  wine  were  uniform, 
and  the  additional  duty  was  on  the 
spirits  that  were  added  to  the  wine ;  and 
if  strong  wines  were  admitted  into  this 
country  at  1«.  per  gallon  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  a  duty  of  10«. 
per  gcdlon  on  British  spirits.  He  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  the 
subject  to  a  Committee,  and  he  had  it  on 
the  highest  authority  that  99  men  out 
of  100  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  were 
opposed  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
wine  duties.  It  had  been  said  there  was 
no  prospect  of  illicit  distillation.  A  g^eat 
deal  was  said  about  Hamburg  sherry. 
That  was  a  very  queer  compound.  It 
was  distilled  originally  from  potatoes, 
mangel  wurzel,  and  other  vegetables  of 
that  character.  He  should  like  to  know 
what  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  had  to  complain  of?  He 
(Mr.  Bass)  did  not  think  that  Spain  or 
Portugal  had  any  reason  to  complain  of 
the  consumption  of  their  wines  in  this 
country.  In  1859,  before  the  wine  duties 
were  altered,  the  consumption  of  Spanish 
wines  in  Great  Britain  was  2,780,000  gei-* 
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Ions,  while  last  year  it  reached  6,770,000 
gallons.  The  consumption  of  Portuguese 
wines  had  been  in  the  former  year 
2,200,000  gallons,  and  in  the  last  year 
3,887,000  gallons.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  Portuguese  wine  did  not  increase 
at  the  same  rate,  for  port  was  almost 
extinct.  [**No,  no!"]  He  could  only 
say  he  was  in  die  habit  of  entertaining 
his  friends  occasionally,  and  he  only  knew 
one  friend  who  drank  port  wine.  The 
wine,  no  doubt;  bore  a  high  character ; 
but  it  was  virtually  extinct.  During  the 
last  year  the  importation  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wine  was  10,657,000  gallons, 
while  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding France,  from  which  the  impor- 
tation had  very  greatly  increased  since 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  we  had  only 
imported  6,685,000  gallons.  The  brands 
that  were  most  distinguished  when  he 
was  in  the  wine  trade,  and  which  still 
remained  so,  had  increased  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  price ;  and  if  we  reduced  the 
duties  on  those  highly-brandied  wines 
again,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  would 
put  the  money  into  their  pockets,  and  the 
English  consumer  would  not  be  bene- 
fited. At  the  Vienna  International  Exhi- 
bition there  were  284  samples  of  natural 
Spanish  wine  and  381  samples  of  Portu- 
guese wine  ;  one  of  the  former,  fortified, 
contained  57  per  cent  of  spirit.  He  was 
persuaded  that  a  man  might  drink  two 
bottles  of  one  of  those  natural  wines 
with  far  less  injury  to  his  constitution 
than  if  he  drank  a  pint  of  those  brandied 
wines.  Now,  if  wines  with  57  per  cent 
of  spirit  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  this  coimtry  at  a  duty  of  only  1*.  a 
gallon,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  main- 
tain the  10*.  duty  on  British  spirits?  As 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  treated  this  country 
with  regard  to  import  duty,  he  might 
mention  that  on  the  article  of  bitter  ale 
a  duty  of  no  less  than  125  per  cent  was 
levied  by  Portugal.  Our  wine  duties  now 
yielded  £1,700,000  per  annum ;  whereas 
the  duties  on  foreign  and  domestic 
spirits  produced  more  than  £20,000,000. 
They  ought  not,  therefore,  to  allow  that 
large  revenue  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  introduction  of  bad  brandy  in  the 
form  of  wine  at  Is.  per  gallon  while  the 
spirit  duties  were  still  kept  at  lOs,  per 
gallon.  The  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee would,  he  thought,  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  and  excite  expectations  which 
never  could  be  realized. 


The  OHAKOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  thought  that  they  had 
had  a  very  interesting  discussion,  and 
also  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Cartwright)  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  brought  that  ques- 
tion forward.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  consider  him  wanting  in 
respect  if  he  did  not  follow  him  into  all 
the  points  which  he  had  raised.  He 
approached  the  subject  with  no  feeling 
of  prejudice  against  the  cause  advocated 
by  the  hon.  Member.  He  appreciated 
highly  the  importance  of  cidtivating 
good  relations  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  developing,  as  far  as  possible,  our 
trade  with  those  countries.  In  1866,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had 
joined  in  fighting  the  battle  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  against 
what  he  then  thought,  and  was  still  in- 
clined to  think,  were  the  exaggerated 
fears  of  the  Bevenue  Departments.  He 
might  also  inform  his  hon.  Priend  who 
spoke  last  that  he  was  very  fond  of  a 
glass  of  the  excellent  wine  he  had  de- 
scribed. But  the  question  immediately 
before  them  was,  not  so  much  what  was 
the  proper  scale  of  wine  duties,  as 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  that 
subject,  and  he  would  confine  himself  to 
that  point.  A  few  days  ago  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  and  some  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  London  wine 
trade  waited  on  him  at  Downing  Street 
on  that  subject,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  deputation  said  he  hoped  if  the 
Committee  were  gpranted  the  Govern- 
ment would  lose  no  time  in  acting  on  its 
recommendations ;  because  nothing  could 
be  so  mischievous  to  the  trade  as  keep- 
ing it  for  a  long  time  in  suspense,  ex- 
pecting that  alterations  would  be  made, 
and  then  not  to  make  those  alterations. 
That  was  a  statement  so  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  was  echoed  by  another  gentle- 
man, who,  though  inclined  to  favour  the 
proposal  of  a  Committee,  yet  intimated 
that  if  its  Eeport  was  not  to  be  acted 
upon  he  would  prefer  that  it  should  not 
be  appointed,  because  he  did  not  wish 
the  trade  to  be  disturbed  by  a  discussion 
which  would  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  their  business  satisfac* 
torily.  Well,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
there  was  very  great  justice  in  that; 
because  the  importers  imported  their 
wine  a  considerable  time  before  it  was 
brought  into  consumption,  and  had  to 
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consider  what  would  be  the  price  for 
which  they  would  be  able  to  sell  it.  It 
was  very  inconveuient  for  them  to  have 
large  stocks  in  hand,  which  might  not 
be  entirely  run  out  before  any  great 
alteration  was  made  in  the  duty.  He 
had  been  struck  with  a  curious  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth 
(Mr.  S.  Lloyd)  in  regard  to  the  draw- 
back. That  hon.  Gentleman  said  that, 
taking  into  account  what  the  quantity  of 
wine  imported  in  the  year  was  and  what 
the  consumption  was,  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  off  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  if  they  decided  on  it,  and  run  out 
all  the  stock  of  wine  in  hand,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the 
drawback.  That  might  be  a  very  plea- 
sant doctrine  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
enunciate ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  pleasant 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  be- 
cause it  would  lead  to  their  having  no 
wine  imported,  and  no  wine  revenue  for 
a  whole  year.  If  the  merchants  were  to 
hold  back  from  importing  because  they 
expected  some  material  change  in  the 
duty,  the  inconvenience  to  the  trade 
would  be  great,  and  the  loss  to  the  Ee- 
venue  very  considerable.  Well,  what 
was  the  position  of  the  question  ?  They 
were  told  that  they  ought  to  have  an  in- 
quiry into  it  now,  because  they  had  not  had 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  sitting  upon 
it  for  some  25  years.  The  Committee, 
however,  which  sat  in  1852  was  a  most 
influential  one,  and  elicited  a  consider- 
able amount  of  most  valuable  evidence. 
Since  that  time  that  evidence  had  re- 
ceived equally  valuable  additions  from 
departmental  inquiries.  Commissions, 
and  the  various  means  which  were  always 
at  the  command  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  But  what  was  it  that  the  ad- 
vocates for  this  Committee  were  aiming 
at?  He  understood  the  hon.  Member 
for  Plymouth  to  say  that  what  they  were 
going  for  was  an  uniform  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  wine.  But  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
did  not  ask  for  a  uniform  duty  at  aU ; 
he  said  that  we  ought  to  raise  the 
duty  on  the  higher  scale  with  which  we 
had  to  deal,  and  that  instead  of  26  we 
ought  to  take  32,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Those  were  two  very  different 
proposals.  If  a  Committee  was  appointed 
there  would  be  all  sorts  of  opinions 
among  the  Members ;  evidence  would  be 
given  this  way  or  that  way  as  suited 
the  different  views  of  its  Members ;  and 
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there  would  be  such  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
would  be  of  little  value.  After,  eiU,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Gt)- 
vemment  of  the  day,  which  had  to  con- 
sider  not  only  these  points,  but  fiscal 
questions  generally,  the  condition  of  the 
Eevenue,  and  the  proper  time  for  making 
proposals  for  alterations  of  taxation; 
and  he  could  not  but  think  that  a  Com- 
mittee would  be  rather  a  hindrance  than 
an  assistance.  To  the  depuation  he  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  the  other  day 
he  pointed  out  that  these  were  difficult 
questions,  and  asked  how  they  could  be 
solved  before  a  Committee.  The  reply  he 
received  was  that  a  Committee,  largely 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  be 
sure  to  arrive  at  valuable  conclusions. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  seemed  also  to  think  a 
Committee  was  a  good  instrument  for 
arriving  at  the  truth  on  questions  like 
this ;  but  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  great  doubts  whether  a 
Committee  woiud  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Gentlemen  acquainted  with  the 
subj  ect.  The  House  knew  that  in  striking^ 
Committees  a  great  many  considerations 
came  into  play.  It  was  necessary,  for 
example,  to  strike  a  balance  between  one 
side  of  the  House  and  the  other,  and  to 
introduce  Gentlemen  connected  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  Committee  would  harcuy  be 
dealing  with  wine  duties  alone;  for 
dealing  with  them  affected,  more  or 
less,  directly  or  indirectly,  eiU  kinds 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  lead  to  great  conflict  of  opi- 
nion amongst  the  Members  of  which 
the  Committee  was  composed.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that,  although  he  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxforoshire  bringing  it  for- 
ward, and  foimd  no  fault  with  the  spirit 
in  which  it  had  been  discussed,  he  felt 
that  the  disadvantages,  which  were  in- 
evitable, must  far  outweigh  any  good 
that  micrht  be  derived  from  the  appoint- 
ment 01  a  Committee.  As  the  House 
would  see,  it  would  be  very  unfortimate 
if  the  Committee  made  recommendations 
which  the  Government,  for  ffscal  reasons, 
could  not  carry  out,  or  which  might  lead 
to  embarrassment  in  our  dealings  with 
foreign  countries.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  of  our  Commercial  Treaties 
with  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  it  should 
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be  recollected  that  any  changes  in  them 
might  affect  our  tradmg  relations  with 
France.  With  ^eeard  to  foreign  tariffs, 
he  desired  to  see  me  system  of  free  trade 
maintained  and  carried  farther ;  but  he 
felt  that  we  were  approaching  a  critical 
point — the  termination  of  our  present 
Uommercial  Treaties.  It  was  therefore 
important  and  necessary  that  every  step 
we  took  should  be  guarded  with  great 
care.  He  hoped  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  liberal  commercial  policy 
emanating  from  this  coxmtry,  and  which 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
had  so  large  a  share  in  initiating,  would 
have  its  effect  on  foreign  countries,  which 
now  felt  its  advantages  without  fullv 
appreciating  the  principles  from  which 
those  advantages  were  derived.  For 
himself,  he  should  like  to  see  a  large 
and  comprehensive  understanding  come 
to  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  as  to  some 
common  bases  for  tariffs.  Some  such 
international  bases  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable advantage ;  but  it  was  inconve- 
nient just  now  to  discuss  large  questions 
like  these.  As  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  he  did  not  think 
the  cause  they  all  had  at  heart  would 
be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  the 
Motion  would  not  be  agreed  to. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  said,  he 
was  as  much  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  iree  trade  as  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  or  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Motion  for  the  reasons  he  would 
shortly  offer.  In  the  first  plcLce,  he  would 
point  out  that  while  the  spirit  duties 
amounted  to  about  £20,400,000,  the 
wine  duties  did  not  in  the  aggregate 
reach  £2,000,000.  Yet  enormous  con- 
cessions had  been  made  to  the  trade  of 
those  countries  which  were  wine  pro- 
ducers, and  revenue  was  sacrificea  in 
their  favour,  concurrently  with  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  duties  levied  upon 
home  manufactured  spirits.  He  would 
not  say  the  only,  but  he  might  fairly 
say  almost  the  only,  home  manufacture 
which  remained  to  Ireland  was  that  of 
spirits.  The  duty  within  the  last  20 
years  on  the  spirits  manufactured  in 
Ireland  and  consumed  there  had  been 
raisedfrom£964,000toabout£3, 460,000, 
although  the  consumption  had  not  in- 
creased one  gallon.  Eneland  had  prac- 
tically the  power  of  reg^ating  the  prin- 
ciples of  £roe  trade  to  the  prejudice  of 


Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  those  countries  could  take  any 
measures  to  protect  themselves,  and 
therefore  their  duties  had  been  raised 
to  the  highest  point  capable  of  en- 
durance. He  objected  to  granting  any 
relief  whatever  to  wine  producers  or 
wine  consumers,  whilst  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  spirit  duties  was  pl^ed  upon 
Ireland.  As  he  believed  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  was  solely  to  be 
directed  towards  effecting  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  wine,  and  not  on  spirits,  he 
should  oppose  the  Motion. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 


TRALEE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

The  O'DONOGHUE,  in  moving  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  ''to 
inquire  into  the  case  of  the  depositors  in 
the  late  Tralee  Savings  Bank,"  said,  it 
might  appear  at  once  that  the  subject 
was  purely  of  a  local  character ;  but  in- 
separable from  it  there  was  an  Imperial 
principle  upon  which  he  relied.  A1-, 
though  the  fetilure  of  the  bank  occurred 
so  long  back  as  the  month  of  April, 
1847,  the  recollection  of  it  was  as  fresh 
as  ever  in  Tralee,  and  such  of  the  depo- 
sitors who  were  Btill  living  and  their 
descendants  had  never  for  one  moment 
abandoned  the  claim  which  they  con- 
sidered they  had  upon  the  Government 
for  the  money  of  which  they  had  been 
defrauded.  It  was  true  that  the  subject 
had  already  been  investigated  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
he  met  that  by  saying  that  since  the 
holding  of  that  investigation  circum- 
stances had  occurred  whidi  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  claims  of  the  depositors. 
When  the  failure  occurred  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  a  Government  officer,  proceeded 
to  Tralee,  investigated  the  circumstances, 
and  made  an  award  that  a  sum  of 
£16,000  was  due  to  certain  depositors 
who  had  deposited  their  money  previous 
to  the  passing  of  7  &  8  Vict.,  and 
he  awarded  these  sums  aeainst  the 
managers  and  trustees  of  the  bank.  The 
Committee  evidently  thought  that  the 
awards  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  were  good  and 
binding,  and  that  the  £16,000  would 
have  been  recovered  from  the  trustees 
and  managers.  However,  that  wds  not 
the  case,  for  a  verdict  which  had  been 
obtained  against  the  trustees  in  an  action 
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for  £100,  brou^lit  by  a  depositor,  was 
after  argument  in  tlie  Court  of  Queen's 
Bencli  set  aside.  Chief  Justice  Black- 
bum,  who  delivered  the  xinanimous 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  observing  that  no  action  could 
be  maintained  on  the  awards,  which 
were  bad  in  form  and  in  substance,  and 
he  added  that  he  thought  the  depositors 
*  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  legal 
right  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  awards 
of  a  public  officer  had  a  moral  and  equit- 
able claim  to  be  recouped  the  amount  of 
their  awards.  He  believed  that  had  the 
Committee  been  aware  of  these  facts 
they  would  have  dealt  with  this  case  as 
they  had  done  with  that  of  the  Cuffe 
Street  Savings  Bank,  and  recommended 
the  Government  to  compensate  the  depo- 
sitors. A  second  class  of  depositors  con- 
sisted of  those  who  had  lodged  their 
money  subsequent  to  the  year  1844,  and 
who  by  the  change  in  the  law  made  that 
year  were  deprived  of  the  security  which 
the  other  class  of  depositors  had  in  the 
personal  liability  of  the  trustees  and 
managers.  The  claim  of  the  second  class 
of  depositors  was  founded  on  the  facts 
that  they  were  unaware  of  the  change 
in  the  law,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Beduction  of  the  National  Debt 
had  systematically  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  savings  banks.  These  alle- 
gations were  substantiated  by  the  Report 
of  a  Committee  of  that  House  which 
some  years  ago  sat  to  investigate  the 
Tralee  case.  The  Act  required  that 
bonds  should  be  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  bank  and  lodged  with  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  and  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Commissioners,  but  it  was 
not  enforced  with  regard  to*  the  actuary, 
nor  was  that  fact  made  known  to  the 
depositors,  by  the  neglect  of  which  the 
actuary  was  able  to  carry  on  imchecked 
his  system  of  fraud.  The  complaint 
was  ikat  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners, by  their  neglect,  had  contributed 
to  the  loss,  and  they  being  Government 
officers,  the  Government  was  liable  for 
their  acts  of  negligence.  There  was  a 
striking  difference  between  the  Cuffe 
Street  Bank  and  the  Tralee  Bank.  The 
trustees  of  the  former  had  actual  notice 
of  what  was  going  on.  There  the  Go- 
vernment called  on  the  bank  to  have 
their  accounts  investigated,  but  the 
bank  refused ;  but  in  the  Tralee  Bank, 
owing  to  the  bungling  and  incompetence 
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of  the  Gk)vemment  officer,  the  depositors 
were  prevented  from  recovering  £16,000 
of  their  money,  and  therefore  he  was 
justified  in  expecting  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  disclaim  responsibility 
in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  Bank.  There 
was  still,  he  might  add,  a  very  small  sum 
in  th^  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
he  hoped  the  Committee  for  which  he 
now  begged  to  move  would  be  able  to 
■suggest  some  course  by  which  that 
amount  might  be  made  available  for  the 
depositors. 

Mb.  HEEBEET  seconded  the  Motion, 
and  said  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
those  poor  people  if  they  got  back  the 
money  which  they  had  deposited  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  trustees 
were  no  longer  liable  to  them  for  their 
deposits. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  case  of  the  depositors  in  the 
late  Tralee  Savings  Bank."— -(TA^j  O'Lonoghue.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  cotdd  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  sympathized  very 
much  with  those  poor  people  in  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  the  failure  which  occurred  in  1847, 
owing  to  the  defalcations  of  the  actuary 
of  the  bank,  which  had,  he  believed, 
been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time. 
After  the  failure  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  had 
gone  over  to  Ireland,  and,  having  in- 
quired into  the  matter,  had  made  some 
kind  of  award,  by  which  the  trustees  of 
the  bank  were  adjudged  by  him  to  be 
liable  for  a  certain  class  of  deposits.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  put  the  award  into 
force  it  was  foimd  to  be  illegal,  and  that 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  had  not  executed  his 
duties  in  a  proper  manner.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed, 
which  sat  during  one  Session  and  a 
portion  of  two  others,  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  depositors. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  :  The  invaHdity 
of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  awards  was  not 
discovered  until  after  the  Committee 
reported. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  that  would  be  important 
if  it  were  the  fact ;  but  he  found  in  a 
dritft  report  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Committee,  that  there  was 
special  reference  made  to  the  decision 
of  Chief  Justice  Blackburn  as  to  the  in- 
vaKdity  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  award. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  had  the  facts 
fully  before  them,  and  they  reported 
that  the  cases  of  the  Killamey  and 
Tralee  Savings  Banks  had  no  peculiar 
features  differing  from  those  of  other 
banks  that  had  suffered  from  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  directors.  It  was  not  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  25  years  affcer 
another  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
vious Committee,  and  when  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  were  examined  at 
that  time,  including  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
were  dead.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship 
•and  a  delusion  towards  those  poor 
people,  who  no  doubt  treasured  a  sense 
of  the  wrong  inflicted  so  long  ago,  that 
they  should  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ukely  now 
to  do  something  for  them.  It  was  im- 
possible that  any  Committee  could  take 
a  different  view  from  that  appointed  25 
years  ago  ;  and  if  they  did  it  would  be 
admitting  a  principle  that  would  apply 
to  every  savings  bank  that  failed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Cuffe  Street 
Savings  Bank  was  a  wholly  different 
case ;  because  there  it  was  the  action  of 
the  Government  officers  which  more  or 
less  conduced  to  the  loss,  since  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  instead  of  recommending 
the  winding  up  the  bank,  recommended 
that  it  should  be  continued,  because 
he  was  afraid  that  by  winding  it  up 
there  would  be  a  run  on  the  other 
savings  banks,  and  that  great  mischief 
would  result  therefrom ;  and  then  Par- 
liament recognized  the  claim  of  the 
depositors  by  making  a  Vote  of  money 
in  their  favour.  There  still  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  a  small  stmi  of  about 
£2,000,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  if 
they  could  be  got  at.  The  Commissioners 
had  always  desired  to  give  the  money 
back  to  the  trustees,  if  they  would  only 
imdertake  the  responsibility  of  distri- 
buting it,  but  the  trustees  had  always 
shrunk  from  assuming  this  responsi- 
bility. A  short  Act  might  be  passed 
authorizing  some  person  in  whom  con- 
fidence could  be  reposed  to  distribute 
the  money  among  those  who  could  make 
out   their   claims   as   depositors.      Of 


course,  the  individual  employed  would 
be  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
he  must  not  be  held  responsible  in  re- 
gard to  any  claim  which  might  be  made 
upon  him  after  the  distribution. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  54 ;  Noes 
133:  Majority  79. 

RAILWAY   PASSENGER    DUTY. 

KESOLTJTION. 

Mb.  SEHjEAirr  SPINKS  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Railway  Passenger 
Duty  injuriously  affected  the  interests  of 
the  Eailways  and  the  public,  and  to 
move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty  ought  to  be  reduced  at 
an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  re- 
peal." 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Rail- 
way Passenger  Duty,  and  pointed  out 
how  the  Stage-coach  Duty  had  been  re- 
pealed in  1869,  and  the  Horse  Duty  in 
1874,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  argue  that  railways  and 
stage-coaches  had  been  placed  in  a  false 
position  towards  each  other,  and  that 
railway  companies  were  subjected  to  a 
great  injustice.  It  was  often  said,  in 
justification  of  the  continuance  of  this 
tax,  that  railways  were  a  monopoly ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  London  (Mr. 
Lowe),  in  his  Budget  speech  in  1870, 
had  spoken  of  them  as  a  somewhat 
qualified  monopoly.  The  monopoly  was 
certainly  qualified,  for  it  was  dif&cult  to 
point  out  in  what  it  consisted.  All  the 
g^eat  centres  of  industry — Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow 
— had  not  only  two  but  three  railways 
competing  with  one  another ;  and  if  in 
any  case  the  injurious  effects  of  mono- 
poly were  produced,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  bring  the  monopolists  to  their 
senses  by  wholesome  competition.  Be- 
sides stage-coaches,  tramways,  omni- 
buses, and  canals  competed  with  railways 
much  more  than  hon.  Gentlemen  sup- 
posed. The  average  railway  fare  for  all 
classes  of  passengers  was  1  O^i^.  a  journey. 
It  followea,  therefore,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  railway  traffic  must  be  at 
rates  considerably  less  than  10id»  The 
average  of  passenger  fares  of  idl  classes 
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on  the  London  and  North- Western,  with 
its  great  length,  was  1«.  b^d.y  and  of  the 
third  class  1«.  Id,  The  average  fare  of 
all  classes  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  was  7rf.,  and  of  the  third  class 
b^d. ;  and  on  the  Sheffield  line  it  was 
very  nearly  the  same.  Omnibuses  and 
tramways  competed  materially  with  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  which  carried 
passengers  at  an  average  of  2}^.  per 
joiirney,  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
and  the  North  London  and  South  Lon- 
don lines  were  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Metropolitan.  But  it  was 
not  London  only,  but  every  great  city  of 
the  Empire  had  its  system  of  suburban 
railways,  carrpng  an  enormous  number 
of  people  short  distances  at  exceedingly 
low  fares.  It  was  argued  that  the  rail- 
way companies  were  rich  and  could  af- 
ford to  pay  this  tax.  That,  however, 
was  an  ar&^ument  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  Commimism, 
tending  to  dangerous  results.  The  way 
in  which  he  dealt  with  that  argument 
was  to  deny  that  it  was  true.  The  rail- 
way companies,  as  a  body,  were  not  rich. 
In  1874  £38,000,000  of  railway  property 
paid  no  dividend  whatever,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  that  figure  had  since 
been  much  lessened,  and  tibe  average  divi- 
dend of  all  the  railway  companies  only 
amounted  to  £4  8«.  per  cent.  There  might 
be  some  sense  if  you  were  taxing  compa- 
nies which  were  really  rich,  but  where  was 
the  propriety  of  taxing  a  company  like 
the  Ghreat  Eastern,  which,  after  a  great 
struggle,  had  paid  a  half  per  cent  upon 
its  ordinary  stock ;  or  the  Cornwall  Bail- 
way,  which  could  only  pay  its  preference 
shares  by  borrowing;  or  the  Torbay 
Railway,  which  paid  nothing  even  on  its 
debentures?  He  supposed  the  tax  would 
be  exacted  even  if  a  company  were  un- 
able to  pay  its  working  expenses.  In 
the  Report  of  the  South  Devon  Railway 
Company  for  1872  reference  was  made 
to  the  '^  undue  and  exceptional  taxation 
to  which  this  description  of  property  is 
subjected,''  and  at  that  time  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  another 
Member  of  the  Government  were  direc- 
tors of  the  company.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  of  course,  did  not  £rame  the 
Report,  but  it  must  have  received  his 
sanction,  and  railway  shareholders  might 
hope  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. The  tax  was  not  only  an  excep- 
tional one ;  it  restricted  locomotion,  and 
thus  materially  interfered  with  the  oom- 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks 


mercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  stating  his 
celebrated  Budget  in  1842,  said  that — 

«  Nothing  but  a  hard  necessity  would  induce 
him  to  derire  revenue  from  locomotion ; "  and 
again,  that  "  he  should  contemplate  with  great 
reluctance  and  regret  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  upon  railroads."  —  [3  Hanaardy  Ixi. 
436-6.] 

This  was  an  authority  always  listened 
to  in  that  House  with  respect.  There 
were  other  reasons  why  it  was  inex* 
pedient  at  this  time  to  impose  these 
burdens  on  railways.  New  scientific 
appliances  were  costing  the  companies 
large  sums.  The  block  system  cost  the 
North-Westem  Company  £260,000  a- 
year ;  and  at  the  late  inquiry  into  the 
Great  Northern  accident  it  was  said  by  • 
the  ofiB.cials  that  that  company  paid 
£80,000  a-year  for  the  purpose  oi  the 
block  system.  The  price  of  labour,  too, 
was  largely  increasing.  In  the  Report 
of  the  North-Eastem  Company  for  the 
last  half-year  the  increased  expenditure 
from  this  cause  was  set  down  at  £46,000 
a-year,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  indicated  a  some- 
what similar  sum.  Nor  was  the  tax 
itself  small  in  amount,  as  was  sometimes 
said.  The  London  and  North-Westem 
paid  in  1875  on  this  account  £143,000  ; 
the  Great  Western,  £92,000 ;  the  GFreat 
Eastern,  £43,500,  being  rather  more 
than  they  dislributed  in  dividend  ;  and 
the  Great  Northern,  £36,400.  The  tax 
tended  to  become  a  perpetual-  annuity 
upon  railways ;  and  if  capitalized  at  4 
per  cent,  at  which  sum  the  leading  com- 
panies could  borrow  money,  the  tax 
would  represent  to  the  London  and 
North-Westem  a  capital  sum  of 
£3,600,000;  to  the  Great  Westem, 
£2,300,000;  to  the  Great  Eastem, 
£1,100,000 ;  and  to  the  Great  Northem, 
£920,000.  If  the  companies  raised  these 
sums  at  4  per  cent,  they  would  have  to 
pay  the  interest,  but  would  be  able  to 
expend  the  capital  in  improving  their 
means  of  communication  and  increasing 
accommodation.  The  Great  Northem 
Company  were  told,  after  the  recent  ac- 
cident, that  they  should  construct  a 
new  line.  Such  a  line  would  cost 
more  than  £1,000,000,  and  the  whole 
sum  would  be  furnished  if  the  duty 
were  remitted,  and  the  capital  which 
it  represented  were  raised  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.     A. 
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recent  judicial  deciedon  with  reference 
to  the  Cheap  Trains  Act.  had  brought 
the  railway  world  and  also  the  public  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  matter  shouldbe  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  finally  and  satisfactorily 
disposed  of.  The  provision  that  in  order 
to  be  exempt  from  that  duty  trains  con- 
taining third  class  passengers  must  stop 
at  every  station  on  the  Hne  operated  in 
the  most  absurd  and  oppressive  manner, 
especially  at  a  period  when  the  railway 
companies  had  abandoned  their  formerly 
somewhat  narrow  and  exacting  spirit, 
and  were  now  pursuing  a  more  liberal 
policy  towards  the  public,  offering  to  the 
worlang  classes,  in  particular,  increased 
facUities  for  cheap  and  expeditious  tra- 
velling, whereby  their  time,  their  only 
capital,  was  economized,  their  expenses 
on  their  journeys  were  reduced,  and 
their  personal  comfort  and  convenience 
much  increased.  The  short  observation 
made  by  a  man  extremely  well  versed 
in  railway  affairs  on  the  effect  of  that 
tax  was  that  it  greatly  hampered  ma- 
nagers in  framing  their  time-tables.  It 
also  hindered  their  attempts  to  reduce 
fares  and  give  increased  accommodation, 
and  its  abolition  would  be  as  much  for 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  for  that  of 
the  shareholders.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  enabled  to  inaugurate 
a  more  sagacious  policy,  which  would 
incite  railway  directors  to  a  generous 
rivalry  in  the  career  of  reduction  and 
concession ;  and  he  confidently  predicted 
that  any  immediate  sacrifice  which  might 
thus  be  entailed  on  the  Bevenue  would 
be  recouped  over  and  over  again  through 
the  stimulus  that  would  be  imparted  to 
the  general  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
coimtry.  It  had  been  suggested  that  if 
the  tax  were  reduced  the  railway  compa- 
nies ought  to  bind  themselves  to  make 
some  concessions  to  the  public;  but 
in  bringing  forward  the  question  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  companies,  and  of 
the  public,  he  assured  the  House  that 
they  asked,  not  for  any  favour,  but  only 
for  justice,  which  in  any  coimtry  ought 
not  even  in  appearance  to  be  either 
bought  or  sold ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  ad- 
here to  the  constitutional  declaration — 
**  We  will  deny  justice  to  no  man,  nei- 
ther will  we  seU  it."  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Besolution. 


Colonel  MAKINS,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  their  way  to  accept 
it,  or,  at  least,  to  agree  to  the  proposal 
which  was  to  be  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Bodwell)  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
subject. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty  ought  to  bo  reduced 
at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
repeal.** — {Mr,  Serjeant  Spinks.) 

Mb.  KODWELL  rose  to  move,  as  an 
Amendment — 

'*That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of 
the  TO'esent  Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passen- 
ger Duty,  and  especially  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
working  of  the  cheap  trains.'* 

The  Amendment  was  by  no  means  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  for  he  fully  agreed  with 
him  in  the  views  which  he  entertained 
and  he  prayed  in  aid  of  the  facts  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  House ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  plan  which  he  sug- 
gested wasi  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
the  question,  as  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  future  legislation.  Injustice  at  pre- 
sent was  inflicted  in  three  ways — ^injus- 
tice on  the  railways  in  general,  on  the 
railways  in  particular,  and  on  the  public 
at  large.  The  operation  of  the  law  was 
perfectly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  on 
which  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was  framed 
— namely,  to  enable  the  working  classes 
to  have  greater  advantages  in  railway 
travelling.  They  were  now  in  this 
position  —  they  must  either  travel  by 
stopping  trains  or  pay  something  extra 
for  their  fare,  for  many  lines  had  added 
5  per  cent  to  the  third-class  fares.  The 
persons  for  whom  cheap  trains  were 
originally  intended  had  to  suffer  either 
in  time  or  in  money.  This  was  not  a 
matter  which  could  be  dealt  with  by  an 
abstract  Besolution.  If  there  was  a 
mevance  it  would  be  redressed,  and  the 
feding  had  now  grown  up,  not  simply 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  shareholders, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  something  should 
be  done.  He  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  for  which  he  asked. 
Mb.  LEEMAN  seconded  the  Motion. 
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Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent Law  relating  to  the  Railway  Passenger 
Duty,  and  especially  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
working  of  cheap  trains," — (Mr,  Rodwelly) 

—instead  thereof. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  he  did  not  think  the  House 
would  desire  him  at  that  moment  to  enter 
at  large  upon  the  question  of  the  railway 
passenger  duty.  It  was  a  large  and 
difficult  subject;  and  if  he  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Spinks),  it  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  enter  at  some  length  into 
it.  But  they  had  the  alternative  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Rod- 
well),  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
course  which  would  be  most  convenient 
would  be  that  he  should  accept  the 
Amendment  and  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of — 

**  Inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Bail- 
way  Passenger  Dut^',  and  especially  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  working  of  the  cheap  trains." 

The  question  of  the  railway  passenger 
duty  had  been  several  times  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  he  had  carefully 
considered  whether  the  claims  advanced 
by  those  who  pleaded  for  the  abolition 
of  that  duty  were  claims  which  he  could 
recognize;  but  on  looking  closely  into 
the  matter,  with  a.  view  to  practical 
action,  he  found  it  by  no  means  easy  for 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  deal 
with  it.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  always  felt  was  this — that  a  question 
had  been  raised  whether  the  tax  ought 
to  be  taken  off  in  the  interests  of  the 
companies  or  of  the  travelling  public. 
So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders were  concerned,  the  question, 
no  doubt,  was  one  which  would  deserve 
consideration ;  but  if  they  were  to  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  which  had  been 
borne  since  railways  began,  and  which 
had  been  voluntcurily  imdertaken,  it  was 
reasonable  and  fair  to  ask  on  behalf  of 
the  public  what  advantage  the  public  were 
to  derive  in  return  from  the  abolition  of 
the  tax.  Besides  that  question,  there  was 
the  further  one,  which  was  more  directly 


pointed  at  in  the  Amendment.  When 
^st  the  railway  system  was  brought 
imder  the  serious  notice  of  Parliament, 
a  desire  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  promote  travelling,  and  it  was 
at  that  time  supposed  that  railway 
travelling  must  necessarily  be  expensive, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  never  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  companies  to  run 
trains  at  low  rates  to  suit  the  working 
classes.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  in- 
troduce clauses  into  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment requiring  the  railway  companies 
to  run  trains  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
workine  classes ;  and  in  order  to  make 
that  obligation  less  impalatable  to  the 
companies  it  was  accompanied  in  the 
case  of  those  particular  trains  by  the  re- 
mission of  the  railway  passenger  duty. 
It  now  became  a  question  wim  regard 
to  the  working  classes  themselves  whe- 
ther the  particular  stipulations  made  for 
the  benefit  of  those  classes  really  con- 
duced to  their  benefit  [or  not,  and  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  actually  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  travelling  public  that  the 
companies  should  be  set  free  to  make 
the  oest  provision  they  could,  untram- 
melled by  any  legislation  on  the  subject. 
He  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  day,  it  was  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  obligations  laid  upon 
the  directors  and  managers  of  railway 
companies,  especially  as  they  had  now 
been  interpreted  by  Courts  of  Law,  might 
interfere  with  their  making  the  best 
possible  arrangements  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  working  classes,  and  they 
might  also  lead  to  unnecessary  inconve- 
nience to  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves. That  was  a  point  they  would 
have  to  consider.  They  had  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that  since  railways  were  intro- 
duced a  great  change  had  occurred  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  work- 
ing classes  used  the  railways.  It  was 
impossible  in  dealing  with  the  question 
to  leave  out  of -sight  the  cognate  ques- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.  The  House  must  see  that  legis- 
lation and  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
were  now  directed  towards  removing  to 
a  great  extent  the  working  classes  from 
the  centres  of  industry  and  sending 
them,  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health,  to  some  little  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  employment;  but  unless 
they  could  have  the  advantage  of  cheap, 
rapid,  and  frequent  locomotion  that 
benefit  would  be  considerably  diminished 
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and  neutralized.  The  diffionlty  was  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  to  mitigate 
and  meet  this  inoonvenienoe ;  and  on 
one  occasion  when  a  deputation  con- 
nected with  the  metropohtan  railways 
discussed  this  question  he  asked  them 
whether  they  could  propose  any  plan  by 
which  passengers  bytnird  class  trains 
should  receive  a  greater  benefit  than 
they  did.  He  was,  however,  afiraid  that 
they  were  not  at  that  time  able  to  make 
any  practical  suggestion  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  have  the 
question  fully  sifted,  to  see  whether 
some  practical  solution  of  it  could  not  be 
found.  Nothing  would  give  him  greater 
pleasure  than  that  the  Government 
should  be  able  so  to  re-arrange  the 
system  of  passenger  duty  as  to  give  en- 
couragement to  workmen's  trains  and 
greater  facilities  to  those  by  whom  they 
were  used.  Leaving,  then,  the  large 
question  open,  he  had  great  satisfaction 
in  supporting  the  Amendment. 

Sm  EDWAED  WATKIN  said,  he 
did  not  propose  to  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment, because  to  do  so  would  be  useless, 
as  it  was  to  have  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Spinks)  took  a  division  on  the  Main 
Question  he  should  certainly  vote  with 
him,  because  he  looked  upon  a  tax  on 
locomotion  as  next  to  one  on  food — as 
almost  the  worst  that  could  be  imposed ; 
and  he  should  like  to  have  it  plainly  seen 
whether  the  Government  were  in  favour 
of  such  an  imposition  or  not,  while  if  a 
Committee  were  appointed,  the  House 
and  the  country  would  remain  in  happy 
ignorance  of  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  also  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  K)r 
Oldham  would  press  his  motion  to  a 
division — not  for  the  same  reason  as- 
signed by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
sat  down,  but  in  order  to  afford  Her 
Majesty's  Government  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  proposal  not  by  a  side  wind 
but  by  a  direct  negative,  so  that  the 
country  might  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  the  subject.  He  protested 
against  the  Select  Committee  policy  of  a 
Government  which  ccdled  itself  strong, 
but  which  did  not  appear  to  be  capable 
of  making  up  its  mind  on  a  single  sub- 
ject. Eepresenting  as  he  did  a  consti- 
tuency (Hackney)  in  which  there  were  a 


great  number  of  working  men,  he  had 
not  received  a  single  application  asking 
him  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  passenger 
duty,  while  he  could  not  go  into  the 
Lobby  of  the  House  without  being  pes- 
tered with  solicitations  from  rculway 
directors  and  others  interested  in  rail- 
ways to  lend  his  assistance  to  get  rid  of 
the  tax.  Now,  let  him  suppose  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  an- 
nounced it  that  evening  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  repeal  it;  what  would  be  the 
result?  Would  there  be  the  smallest 
security  that  the  public  would  receive 
one  bit  better  railway  accommodation  ? 
No ;  but  the  evening  papers  to-morrow 
would  certainly  contain  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  railway  market  was  re- 
markably firm,  and  that  there  was  a  rise 
of  3  or  4  per  cent  in  Metropolitan,  South 
Eastern,  and  London  and  Brighton  stock. 
He  did  not,  he  might  add,  know  what 
the  Report  of  the  proposed  Committee 
would  be,  or  how  many  railway  directors 
would  be  upon  it ;  but  in  order  to  give 
the  public  fair  wamiDg  not  to  specmate 
in  railway  shares  because  of  its  appoint- 
ment, he  thought  that,  as  a  matter  of 
common  honesty,  it  could  not  be  too  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  there  were  some  hon. 
Members  in  the  House  who  would  resist 
as  strenuously  as  they  could  the  remission 
of  an  important  branch  of  revenue  in 
order  to  benefit  those  who  happened  to 
have  invested  in  a  particular  kind  of 
property.  This  was  a  question  in  which 
railway  directors  and  shareholders  were 
much  more  interested  than  the  public. 
He  was  filled  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, whose  finance  was  generally  sound, 
did  not  meet  this  proposition  in  a  bolder 
spirit.  What  was  the  argument  for  it  ? 
It  was  said  that  the  railways  were  un- 
justly treated  and  exceptionally  taxed, 
oecause  they  had  to  pay  a  certain  duty 
from  which  omnibus  and  cab  proprietors 
and  other  owners  of  locomotion  were 
exempt.  But  that  was  an  obvious  fallacy. 
The  railways  were  a  monopoly.  That 
House  gave  them  a  locu^  standi  to  oppose 
any  BiU  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
competing  line.  Suppose  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  was  paying  10  per 
cent  and  a  new  line  were  projected,  the 
House  had  given  the  company  the  right 
to  step  in  and  oppose  it — a  right  which 
had  been  frequently  exercised  imder  such 
circumstances  by  the  existing  companies. 
But  if  the  General  Omnibus  Company 
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were  paying  10  per  cent  there  was  no- 
tliing  to  prevent  anybody  from  starting 
firesn  omnibuses  and  participating  in  that 
profitable  trade.  The  one  was  a  mono- 
poly and  the  other  was  perfectly  open, 
and  that  distinction  made  all  the  difference 
as  to  burdens  placed  upon  locomotion. 
This  duty  produced  £700,000,  which, 
capitalized  at  30  years'  purchase,  would 
produce  £20,000,000;  and  the  proposal 
meant  simply  to  transfer  that  sum  to 
the  pockets  of  the  shareholders,  for  not 
a  penny  of  it  would  ever  reach  the  public. 
The  Government  did  not  like  to  meet  the 
proposition  with  a  direct  negative,  and 
the  Amendment  afforded  them  a  conve- 
nient means  of  escape.  The  plea  of  in- 
justice was  utterly  untenable.  When  the 
proprietors  of  the  Metropolitan,  which 
was  always  put  forward  as  the  strongest 
case,  came  to  that  House  and  asked  per- 
mission to  make  a  railway,  they  knew 
perfectly  well  that  their  line  would  not 
carry  goods,  but  chiefly  passengers,  and 
they  Imew  also  that  this  duty  would  be 
charged  upon  them.  They  said  nothing 
then  of  injustice  or  harsh  treatment — or 
of  being  subject  to  special  taxation — ^it 
was  not  till  they  had  made  their  rail- 
was  that  they  spoke  in  that  tone.  No 
injustice,  therefore,  was  done  either  to 
investors  or  constructors,  unless  some  new 
conditions  or  burdens  had  been  imposed 
since  they  obtained  their  line.  The 
Amendmentof  the  hon.  andleamedMem- 
ber  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Bodwell) 
was  drawn  in  such  elastic  language  that 
it  would  permit  the  whole  subject  to  be 
opened  by  the  Committee,  which  might — 
so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  reference  went — 
report  that  they  had  taken  evidence,  and 
upon  that  recommend  the  total  abolition 
of  the  pa^ssenger  tax.  They  might  add, 
**  especially  having  view  to  the  working 
classes,"  but  that  would  only  be  a  bit  of 
empty  ornamentation.  What  would  be 
the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  of  his  possible  successor, 
when  he  had  not  got  a  shilling  of  Bevenue 
to  spare — when  the  expenditure  was  in- 
creasing, and  the  Eevenue  not  particu- 
larly prosperous — ^when  he  would  be  at 
his  wits'  end  for  money  to  carry  out  his 
grandiloquent  scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
the  National  Debt — if  this  Committee 
came  down  and  recommended  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  this  tax,  which  produced 
£700,000  a-year?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  then  be  convinced  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  dangerous  abnega- 
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tion  of  power  in  referring  this  question 
to  a  Select  Committee  instead  of  at  once 
deciding  against  it  for  himself.  Now,  at 
railway  meetings  directors  occasionally 
indulged  in  tall  language,  threatening  to 
abolish  workmen's  trams  and  do  otiier 
things  to  diminish  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  working  men  and  the  public  might 
be  quite  comfortable,  for  the  more  incon- 
venient and  costly  travelling  was  made, 
the  worse  it  was  for  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves.  If  this  condition  did 
not  apply,  the  monopoly  of  railway  com- 
panies could  not  continue  for  a  week.  It 
was  said  that  an  additional  5  per  cent 
had  been  charged  by  some  railway  com- 
panies upon  a  portion  of  their  traffic,  and 
that  this  was  the  price  which  the  working 
classes  must  pay  as  long  as  the  tax  con- 
tinued. But  what  security  was  there 
that,  if  the  tax  were  repealed,  fares 
would  be  reduced?  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  expect  a  tailor  or  a  boot- 
maker to  work  from  philanthropic 
motives  as  it  was  to  expect  a  railway 
company  to  charge  imder  any  circum- 
stances any  other  fares  than  those  which 
would  pay  the  best.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
should  exact  some  definite  equivalent 
from  the  railway  companies  in  lower 
fares  or  better  accommodation  before 
surrendering  this  £700,000;  but  he  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentlemcm 
did  not,  in  answer  to  this  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  adopt  the  unanswer- 
able arguments  which  he  had  urged 
earlier  in  the  evening  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  upon 
the  Wine  Duties. 

Mb.  HERMON  said,  that  he  knew 
from  experience  that  the  working  classes 
were  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  did  not  value  the  patronage  of  hon. 
Members  in  that  House.  He  thought 
the  better  course  to  adopt  would  be  for 
the  House  to  leave  altogether  out  of  con- 
sideration the  reference  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  vote  on  the  direct  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Old- 
ham (Mr.  Serjeant  Spinks).  Bail  way 
companies  had  gone  into  business  of  late 
years  with  their  eyes  open,  and  they 
coidd  not  complain  of  injustice  by  the 
continuance  of  the  duty.  Many  trades 
had  to  pay  duty  for  the  privilege  of  their 
being  carried  on,  and  the  railway  com- 
panies having  taken  upon  themselves  the 
carrying  monopoly  they  must  submit  to 
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the  terms  that  had  been  imposed  and 
the  public  most  put  up  with  the  inoon- 
Tenienoe.  K  a  Ck>mmittee  was  appointed 
it  should  be  entrusted  to  inquire  not 
merely  as  to  the  reduction  or  repeal  of 
the  tax,  but  as  to  the  ben^ts  which  the 
public  were  to  have  in  return  for  the 
surrender  of  so  much  annual  Bevenue. 

Mb.  LAINQ-  said,  he  would  advise 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oldham 
to  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  let  a  divi- 
sion be  taken  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge- 
shire for  a  Select  Committee.  If  ever 
there  was  a  question  proper  for  a  Select 
Committee,  it  was  this  question  of  the 
passenger  duty.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
afforded  the  strongest  argument  for  re- 
ference to  a  Select  Committee,  for  a 
speech  more  full  of  fallacies  and  mis- 
statements he  had  never  heard.  If  a 
Select  Committee  was  agreed  to,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  a 
Member  of  that  Committee,  and  he  (Mr. 
Laing)  would  imdertake  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  would  refute  every  one  of  the 
assumptions  which  peryaded  his  speech. 
The  hon.  Oentleman  contended  that  the 
travelling  public  had  no  interest  in  the 
remission  of  the  duty.  But  the  fact  was 
the  travelling  public  would  be  benefited 
immediately  by  its  abolition  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-thurd,  though  the  chief  ad- 
vantage would  be  that  it  would  cease  to 
hamper  the  time  table.  In  the  Brighton 
[Railway,  with  which  he  (Mr.  Laing)  was 
more  immediately  connected,  they  had 
not  waited  for  the  action  of  Parliament 
or  of  the  Government,  though  the  burden 
was  felt;  but  out  of  the  22,000,000  of 
passengers  annually  carried  20,000,000 
were  third-class  passengers,  and  the  aver- 
age fare  of  each  passenger  was  only  lO^d, 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
not  be  benefited  r  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  himself  admitted  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  railway  proprietors  if  they 
found  themselves  in  a  different  position  • 
fit>m  what  they  were  in  when  tney  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  for  permission  to 
make  their  lines.  But  what  railway 
proprietors  complained  of  was  that  they 
were  in  a  different  position,  because 
until  lately  there  was  a  duty  on  all  other 
kinds  of  locomotion,  and  the  railway  tax 
had  been  fixed  in  relation  to  that  duty, 
and  imposed  exactly  as  an  equivalent. 
But  while  the  taxes  on  locomotion  ^^e- 
rally  had  been  abolished  the  railway 


passenger  duty  remained.  In  his  judg- 
ment, me  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  have  acted  fairly,  either  to 
the  railway  interest  or  to  the  public,  if 
he  refused  a  Select  Committee  to  investi- 
gate an  the  circumstances,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  was  not  possible  to  devise  some 
modification  of  the  laws  relating  to  cheap 
trains  which  would  enable  the  companies 
to  give  larger  accommodation  to  the 
public  without  seriously  trenching  on  the 
revenue. 

Mi.  GEEQOEY,  though  seldom  agree- 
ing in  the  views  of  the  hon.  Membeir  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  confessed  that 
he  concurred  in  a  great  deal  of  what  had 
fallen  from  him  on  this  subject.  The 
question  simply  involved  one  main  point. 
It  was  whether  £700,000  a-year  which 
was  now  paid  by  the  railway  companies 
should  be  taken  off  their  shoulders  and 
shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody 
else.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  certainly  not  afford  such  a  reduc- 
tion, and  if  there  was  any  change  it  must 
be  of  the  nature  he  had  suggested.  But 
why  should  railway  companies  be  ex- 
cepted from  specieJ.  taxation?  There 
were  many  other  classes  in  this  country 
who  had  to  pay  special  taxes.  Brewers, 
auctioneers,  publicans,  and  others  had 
to  do  so.  The  profession  to  which  he 
belonged  had  to  pay  special  taxes,  both 
while  students  were  preparing  to  enter 
it  and  after  they  had  entered  it.  The 
common  notion  was  that  there  was  a 
monopoly  in  these  cases  which  justified 
the  special  tax,  but  in  fact  in  the  legal 
profession  the  road  was  open  to  all ;  in 
the  railways  it  was  only  open  to  those 
who  €Ould  comply  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  companies,  and  they 
were  therefore  close  and  practical  mono- 
polies. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  the  railway  companies  had  avoided 
their  internecine  quarrels  and  contests 
they  would  have  been  under  no  neces- 
sity of  asking  for  a  remission  of  taxation 
to  make  up  their  dividends.  He  quite 
agreed  that  if  any  inquiry  was  made  by 
a  Select  Committee  it  should  distinctly 
include  what  the  public  were  to  receive 
in  return  for  tne  surrender  of  the 
£700,000  a-year  to  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
would  not  have  taken  part  in  the  debate 
but  for  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Sussex  (Mr,  Ghregory ). 
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The  latter  hon.  gentleman  had  found  fianlt 
with  the  South  Eastern  Bailwaj  Com- 
pany ;  but  speaking  as  a  director  of  that 
Company  he  (Mr.  &iatchbull-Hugessen) 
would  say  that  it  had  no  desire  to  avoid 
but  would  rather  court  investigation  into 
its  affairs  and  management.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney,  giving  his  opinions 
with  great  conndence  and  as  if  they 
were  such  as  could  not  be  controverted, 
was  very  vehement  in  his  condemnation 
of  railway  shareholders  and  directors. 
But  the  principle  of  a  tax  upon  locomo- 
tion was  either  right  or  wrong,  and  if 
wrong,  why  should  it  be  retained  in  one 
particular  instance,  merely  because, 
whilst  the  public  would  be  benefited  by 
its  abolition  railway  shareholders  would 
also  be  incidentally  benefited  at  the 
same  time.  But  he  begged  to.  ask,  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  was  in 
favour  of  a  tax  on  locomotion,  where  was 
that  hon.  Oentleman  when  the  duty  was 
taken  off  omnibuses  and  stage  coaches  ? 
Was  his  voice  equally  raised  against  the 
repeal  of  the  latter  tax  as  it  ^^as  raised 
that  night  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  railway  passenger  duty?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  taxes  on  locomotion  were 
objectionable  in  principle,  on  what  just 
ground  were  railway  companies  to  re- 
main subject  to  them  while  their  com- 
petitors had  been  relieved  from  them  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  might 
feel  a  particular  a^^ersion  to  railway  di- 
rectors and  shareholders,  but  they  were 
persons  who  stood  in  the  van  of  a  great 
public  improvement,  for  the  execution 
of  which  they  had  risked  their  capital ; 
and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  had 
secured  to  the  country  enormous  national 
benefits.  Moreover,  itshouldbe  recollected 
that  whilst  the  omnibuses  and  stage- 
coaches paid  nothing  towards  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  roads  upon 
which  they  travelled,  and  which  they  cut 
up  considerably,  the  contrary  was  the 
case  with  the  railway  companies.  They 
not  only  bore  the  whole  expense  of  re- 
pairing and  maintaining  the  roads  on 
which  their  trains  ran,  but  those  very 
roads  were  rated  to  the  poor  rates  to  a 
very  large  amount.  This  rating  was 
based  upon  no  principle  such  as  regulated 
general  rating,  but  a  railroad  which  so 
far  from  injuring  a  rural  parish,  brought 
to  it  wealth  and  prosperity,  afforded 
employment  to  its  inhabitants  and  added 
largely  to  its  rateable  value,  was  itself 
in  many  instances  exceedingly  highly 
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rated  in  proportion  to  other  property,  and 
in  every  case  contributed  very  largely  to 
local  taxation.  The  passenger  duty  was 
placed  on  them  at  a  time  when  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  equalize  the  taxes  on 
locomotion,  and  now  that  their  rivals  had 
been  freed  from  those  imposts  the  rail- 
way companies  only  expected  to  be  treated 
with  fair  play.  As,  moreover,  the  effect 
of  a  recent  judicial  decision  had  been 
greatly  to  increase  their  burdens,  they 
were  surely  entitled  to  ask  the  House 
whether  it  really  intended  them  to  labour 
under  that  aggravated  disadvantage.  On 
a  great  question  of  policy  it  might  not 
be  right  for  the  Government  to  have  re- 
course to  a  Select  Committee ;  but  this 
was  a  matter  of  a  social  nature,  and  one 
well  fitted  to  be  referred  to  such  a  body. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  when 
he  contended  that  the  money  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders, 
was  probably  judging  from  what  oc- 
curred on  the  repeal  of  the  omnibus  and 
stage  coach  duty,  which  he  did  not 
oppose.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  this  burden  on  rail- 
ways was  unjust,  considering  the  great 
amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
they  had  spread  throughout  the  country 
— and  he  would  recommend  the  House 
to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  said,  the  Gene- 
ral Onmibus  Company  had  reduced  their 
fares  50,  nay  in  some  instances,  100  per 
cent  when  Uie  stage  carriage  duty  was 
abolished,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  the 
railway  companies  would,  if  they  got  rid 
of  the  passenger  duty,  act  with  the  same 
amount  of  liberality  ? 

Mb.  MACDONALD  beKeved  that  the 
movement  had  been  set  on  foot  by  rail- 
way directors,  railway  managers,  and 
railway  shareholders,  to  increase  their 
profits  or  dividends,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  Government  had  con- 
sented to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Motion  did  not  afford  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  case  of  the  work- 
ing classes  would  receive  proper  con- 
sideration. The  tax  every  railway  com- 
pany knew  of  when  they  got  their  Bills 
— in  fact,  they  bought  them  with  those 
conditions.  It  was  no  answer  that  some 
of  them  did  not  pay ;  aU  trades  might 
as  well  come  under  the  Gt)vemment  and 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  their  legal  obliga- 
tions because  they  did  not  pay  as  rail- 
way companies. 
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Major  DIOKSON  said,  that  if  rail- 
ways were  to  be  taxed  because  tbey  were 
a  moDopolji  lie  did  not  see  why  tram- 
ways should  not  be  taxed  also.  He  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Mb.  M*T<AKEN  would  vote  against 
both  the  Motion  and  the  Amendment. 
It  would  be  a  most  improper  and  ill- 
judged  thine  to  reduce  the  tax.  He 
quite  agreed  with  those  hon.  Members 
who  had  complained  that  the  worHng 
classes  had  been  put  forward  as  a  sort  of 
stalking-horse.  He  did  not  believe,  if 
the  duty  were  reduced,  that  it  would 
materially  affect  the  working  classes. 
He  could  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  this  patronizing  of  the  work- 
dasses.  The  working  dasses  were,  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  independent  class 
in  the  country.  There  was  no  class 
better  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
working  classes  did  not  need  to  be 
patronized — ^they  did  not  want  to  be 
patronized.  They  did  not  want  any 
favour — nothing  but  equal  justice,  and  if 
that  was  given  them  they  would  ask  for 
nothing  more.  If  the  Amendment  did 
not  indicate  a  reduction  of  the  duty  and 
a  desire  to  abolish  it,  then  it  was  alto- 
gether meaningless  and  a  mockeiy.  Why 
diould  there  be  a  Committee  at  all  ?  The 
question  had  been  so  well  argued,  and 
his  views  had  been  so  well  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston,  that 
he  felt  he  should  be  wearying  the  House 
if  he  proceeded  further;  but,  in  con- 
clusion, he  wished  to  say  that  he  should 
vote  both  against  the  original  Motion 
and  against  me  Amendment. 

Mb.  Sebjbant  SPINKS  said,  he  was 
willing  to  withdraw  his  Eesolution  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment.    [**  No ! "] 


Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  9JidL  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

I'  That  the  words  '  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the 
Kailway  Passenger  Duty,  and  especia&y  as  to 
its  effect  upon  the  working  of  cheap  tnuns,'  be 
added,  instead  thereof." 

Mb.  FAWCETT,  in  order  to  render 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
as  little  iniurious  as  possible,  moved  to 
add  the  following  words— 

"And  further  to  inquire  what  additional 
accommodation  for  the  public  may  fairly  be  de- 

VOL,  CCXXVn.     [thibd  sbbibs.] 


manded  from  the  Railway  Companies  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  reduction  or  the  abolition  of 
the  Duty." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  add,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  words 

"and  further  to  inquire  what  additional 
accommodation  for  the  public  may  fairly  be 
demanded  from  the  Railway  Companies  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  reduction  or  the  abolition  of 
the  Duty."— (Jfr.  Fawcett,) 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  had  heard  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  with  surprise,  but  he 
had  heard  his  Amendment  with  astonish- 
ment. He  had  declared  his  object  was 
to  restrict  the  inquiries  for  the  Com- 
mitted, but  his  Amendment  would 
greatly  enlarge  them.  If  they  were  to 
get  into  the  question  of  what  railway 
companies  shoidd  give  in  return  for  the 
reduction  of  the  tax,  they  would  be 
dealing  with  that  which  he  was  anxious 
the  Committee  should  avoid.  He  should 
certainly  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  '*  That  those  words  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  41 ;  Noes 
113:  Majority  72. 

Question  put, 

'*  That  the  words  'a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the 
Bailway  Passenger  Duty,  and  especially  as  to 
its  efifects  upon  t£e  workm^  of  cheap  trams,'  be 
added  to  the  word  '  That '  m  the  Original  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  137  ;  Noes 
23 :  Majority  144. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
operation  of  the  present  Law  relating  to  the 
Bailway  Passenger  Duty,  and  especially  as  to 
its  effect  upon  the  working  of  cheap  trains. 

And,  on  March  23,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows: — Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Sir  Hab- 
couBT  JoHNSTONB,  Earl  Pbbct,  Mr.  Abthvb 
Peel,  Mr.  Bbuce,  Mr.  Knatchbvll-Huoessen, 
Mr.  James  Cobbt,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Edwabd 
Stanhope,  Mr.  Samtjda,  Bir.  Serjeant  Spines, 
Mr.  SuLLiTAN,  Sir  John  Kennawat,  Mr. 
M*Laoan,  and  Mr.  Rodwell  : — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to  be 
the  quorum. 

And,  on  March  29,  Sir  John  Kennawat 
diteh.^  Bir.  Macdonald,  Viscount  Cbichton, 
and  Mr.  Leiohton  added. 

3  F 
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MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL— [Bill  2.] 
{Mr,  Jtathbone,  Mr.    Birley,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
CawUy,  Mr.  Kirhnan'Sodgton,  Mr,  Torr.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Oommittee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (ifr.  Rathhone,) 

Me.  FIELDEN  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  committed  that  day  six  months,  on 
the  ^ound  that  it  imposed  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  the 
country. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of 
the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Com- 
mittee," —  {Mr.  Fielden,)  —  instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  BECKETT-DENISON  strongly 
opposed  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  most  unfair  to  impose  such  a 
measure  on  the  whole  country  simply 
because    the   corporation  of   Liverpool 


tions  for  Liverpool  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  much  would  be  the  extreme  amount 
of  superannuation  that  could  be  given 
und^  the  Bill,  that  if  l^e  Town  Council 
were  to  superannuate  eveiy  man  who 
could  be  so  dealt  with  at  the  highest 
rate  the  Bill  would  allow,  Ihe  result 
would  be  that  on  a  total  of  salaries 
amounting  to  £45,770  they  could  only 
superannuate  12  persons,  and  the  total 
cost  would  be  £1,100,  for  which  they 
would  get  12  active  young  men  in  place 
of  12  men  over  65  years  of  age,  or  who 
were  incapacitated  by  illness.  He  main- 
tained that  nothing  was  more  expensive 
than  to  retain  inefficient  servants,  es- 
pecially in  borough  corporations,  where 
there  was  much  work  to  do  and  where 
there  were  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
disposed  of.  He  appealed  to  the  spirit, 
fair  play,  and  justice  of  the  county  Mem- 
bers, who  had  such  large  powers  in  their 
own  hands,  and  who  could  superannuate 
their  servants  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  was  proposed  in  the  Bill,  not  to 
oppose  a  measure  that  would  only  tend 
to  give  municipal  bodies  powers  to  se- 
cure efficient  administration  which  they 
themselves    possessed,    and  constantly 


wished  to  deal  generously  with  some  of  found  it  desirable  to  use.    He  trusted 


its  old  servants. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  observed  that  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Bill  was  introduced 
in  consequence  of  certain  municipal  ar- 
rangements intended  at  Liverpool,  it 
was  a  vicious  precedent,  which  the 
House  would  do  well  to  avoid. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Liverpool  infom^- 
ing  him  that  the  Bill  was  only  sup- 
ported in  the  corporation  by  a  majority 
of  25  to  24,  against  an  amendment  pro- 
posing that  the  municipal  employes 
should  form  a  superannuation  fund  fix)m 
which  they  might  receive  annuities  on 
their  retirement  either  from  old  age  or 
infirmities.  He  believed  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  to  be  most  vicious. 

Mr.  HEEMON  said,  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Preston  to  give  every  opposition 
to  this  measure. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  it  would  be 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  Petitions  that 
the  Bill  was  generally  desired  by  the 
boroughs.  The  superrannuation  it  pro- 
posed was  more  limited  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  public  bodies.    He 


the  House  would  agree  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  corporation 
of  Sheffield  asking  him  to  support  the 
Bill.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  a 
measure  of  economy ;  because  it  would 
enable  the  municipal  corporations  to  ap- 
point young  and  ^cient  officers,  in- 
stead of  retaining  old  servants  who  had 
become  unfit  for  their  duties,  and  whom 
they  did  not  like  to  discharge  because 
they  could  not  give  them  a  retiring 
allowance. 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  such  a  etete- 
ment  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field. Why  did  not  corporations  do  as 
the  counties  did  with  the  police,  who 
paid  a  certain  amount  in  order  to  get 
retiring  pensions  ?  He  should  vote  for 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON  supported  the  BiU. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  the 
objection  to  the  Bill  appeared  to  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  muni- 
cipal corporations  of  the  country  could 
not  be  trusted  to  grant  pensions  to  their 
servante  when  they  were  incapable  of 


had  found,  in  taking  out  the  caloula- 1  serving  them  longer.     If  the  o(»pora* 
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tioxiB  were  oorrapt,  the  Gbyemment 
ought  to  hring  in  a  Bill  for  their  re- 
form; but  efficient  service  could  not 
be  obtained  without  means  of  super- 
annuation.          

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  said,  he  could  not 
support  the  Bill,  as  he  had  not  heard 
any  intimation  tiiat  corporations  would 
be  discouraged  from  giving  pensions  to 
persons  who  had  all  their  lives  been 
paid  full  salaries  on  the  assumption  that 
they  would  not  receive  pensions. 

Me.  COLMAN  beHeved  that  the  Bill 
would  increase  local  taxation,  but  would 
lead  to  promote  efficiency. 

Mb.  Sebjeakt  SIMON  argued  that 
the  Bill  simply  met  a  demand  of  hu- 
manity. 

Mb.  HEYOATE  said,  he  could  not 
vote  for  conferring  a  power  of  this  kind 
on  corporations  until  thev  were  cleared 
from  suspicion  of  political  jobbery. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 

S>sed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
uestion." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes68;  Noes 
88:  Majority  20. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Oommittee  put  off  for  six  months. 

SHEBIFF  OOUBTS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  Lobd  Advocate,  Bill  to 
alter  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Civil  Causes  in  the  ordi- 
dinary  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland ;  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary 
Cross,  and  Sir  Hbicrt  Sblwin-Ibbbtson. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  Sth  March,  1876. 

MIN  UTESJ—Sblict  Committh*— Parliamen- 
tary and  Municipal  Elections,  nominmted. 

PuBUO  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Heading  — 
East  India  (Chief  Justices  of  High  Courts)  * 
[98] ;  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(IreWd)  Pnmsional  Orders  (Ko.  2)  •  [99]. 


Firet  SeadinffShetiff  Courts  (Scotland)  *  [961. 

Second  Seading^Game  Laws  (Scotland)  [3J; 
Homicide  Law  Amendment  [76],  debate  ad" 
joumed. 

Committee — Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Poli- 
cies) {re-eomm.)  •  [93] — r,p. 

Committee  —  R^i>ort  —  Partition  Act  (1868) 
Amendment  *  [73-971. 

Third  Iteading —  Ej^^mg  Forest*  [66],  and 
paeeed, 

GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL-[Bill  8.] 

(Mr.  MeLagan,  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Sir 
Sdward  Colebrooke,  Mr.  John  Maitland.) 

SECOND  SEADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  M'LAOAN,  in  moyin^  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  out  of  place  if  I  give 
in  a  few  sentences  a  short  history 
of  the  game  legislation  of  recent  years. 
In  1845,  on  me  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  John  Bright),  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
^e  operation  of  the  Oame  Laws.  This 
Committee,  which  sat  for  two  years,  re- 
commended certain  modifications  of  the 
Gtime  Laws,  some  of  which  have  been 
since  carried  out.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, did  not  diminish  the  presenration 
of  game,  or  allav  the  dissatisfaction 
which  was  due  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  slaughtering  of  hand-fed  pheasants 
had  become  such  a  fashionable  pastime, 
and  dignified  by  the  name  of  sport,  that 
every  exertion  and  precaution  were  used 
to  produce  them  in  as  great  numbers  as 
possible  for  the  battues ;  and  the  evils  of 
this  excessive  preservation  of  both  winged 
and  ground  game  were  thus  greatly 
increased.  The  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  this  state  of  things  among  the  po- 
pulation in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
was  so  great  that  the  game  question  was 
again  &rced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  Session  after  Session  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1865  and  1868,  Bills 
were  introduced  with  the  object  of  reme- 
dying these  evils,  and  in  1871  and  1872 
the  zeal  of  Oame  Law  reformers  reached 
its  height,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  Bills  introduced — namely, 
nine.  We  had  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eochester  (Mr.  Wykeham 
Martin),  which  gave  the  tenant  an  in- 
alienable right  to  the  rabbits;  while 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester's  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor's)  provided  for  the  with- 
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drawal  of  all  protection  from  game.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
(Mr.  Hardcastle)  made  game,  and  even 
rooks  and  wood  pigeons,  property.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire (Lord  Mcho),  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  the  day,  Lord  Young,  proposed 
to  base  all  legislation  in  game  on  con- 
tracts ;  while  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
(Mr.  Loch)  prohibited  contracts  in  hares 
and  rabbits.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wen- 
lock  (Mr.  Brown)  proposed  to  repeal  the 
Poaching  Act  of  1862.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Essex  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  declared  that  no 
contract  in  game  would  be  valid  if  in- 
serted in  an  agricultural  lease  or  agree- 
ment :  and  I  proposed  to  exclude  hares 
and  rabbits  from  the  game  list.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  when  such  a  covey 
rose  the  House  was  bewildered  and  felt 
at  a  loss  at  which  bird  to  aim,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  all  escaped  and 
died  a  natural  death  in  some  neighbour- 
ing preserve.  But,  Sir,  the  House, 
dreading  a  repetition  of  such  an  inflic- 
tion, assented  to  the  proposal  to  refer  the 
question  to  a  Select  Committee,  that  re- 
fuge for  the  destitute,  or  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  extinguisher  of  a  disagree- 
able question.  The  former  was  chosen, 
and  the  game  legislators  were  sent  up 
stairs  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject, 
to  flght  out  their  battles,  and  try  to  agree 
upon  some. proposal  which  would  also 
satisfy  the  House.  Two  years  were 
spent  by  this  Committee  in  its  inves- 
tigation. It  was  generally  reported 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Hunt), 
who  presided  over  that  Committee  with 
such  ability  and  fairness,  had  pre- 
pared a  Bill  embodying  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Session  of  1874. 
That  unfortunate  Dissolution,  however, 
which  caused  the  opposing  parties  to 
change  sides  in  this  House,  propelled 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench  to  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  invested  him  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  ofQ.ce,  deprived  the  House  and  the 
country  of  his  attempts  to  settle  the 
question.  Those  of  the  Committee  who 
were  in  the  minority  considered  them- 
selves justified,  from  the  number  who 
voted  on  one  of  the  principal  propositions 
in  the  Committee — namely,  that  hares  and 
rabbits  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Game    list — in    also    embodying  their 

Mr.  WLagm 


views  in  a  BiU.    It  was  intended  at  first 
to  apply  this  Bill  to  the  United  King- 
dom, but  being  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
some  friends  representing  English  con- 
stituencies on  the  other  side,  and  who 
wereimwillingto  embarrasstheir  Leaders 
in  their  new  and  unexpected  position,  I 
introduced  the  Bill  as  extending  only  to 
Scotland.    That  Bill  differed  in  certain 
particulars  from  those  I  had  previously 
brought  in    but  agreed  with  them  in  the 
main  provisions.    In  my  first  attempt  at 
amending  the  Game  Laws,  I  adopted 
the  programme  of  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  which  consisted  of  four 
provisions,  namely — 1st,  That  hares  and 
rabbits  should  be  struck  out  of  the  game 
list ;  2nd,  that  cumulative  punishments 
should  be  abolished ;  Srd,  that  the  juris- 
diction in  prosecutions  under  the  Gcune 
Laws  should  be  transferred  from   the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  the  Sheriffs ;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  cheap  and  easy 
mode  of  obtaining  compensation  for  da- 
mages done  by  game.    The  Bill  of  1 874, 
in  addition  to  these  provisions,  contained 
others  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
and  was,  upon  the  whole,  more  ambitious 
in  its  scope  and  character,  for  it  at- 
tempted not   merely    to    amend,    but 
to  consolidate  all  &e  existing   Game 
Acts   of   Scotland.       The    BiU   which 
I  have  now  the    honour    to   ask    the 
House  to  read  a  second  time  is  only 
a  part  of  the  last   one.      It   contains 
three  of  the  provisions  of  my  first  Bill — 
namely,  the  abolition  of  cumulative  pun- 
ishments, the  transference  of  the  juris- 
diction fr^m  the  justices  of  the  peace  to 
the  sheriff,  and  a  cheap  and  easy  mode 
of   obtaining   compensation  for   ^ame 
damages ;    and   a  modification  of  the 
fourth — namely,  the  striking  of  hares 
and  rabbits  out  of  the  Game  list  only  as 
regards  the  tenant,  and  not  as  regards 
the  public  as  in  my  former  Bill.    In 
dealing  with  this  question,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  find  some  common  groimd  on 
which  all  Game  Law  reformers  could 
meet.    We  aU  agree  in  three  of  the 
provisions  mentioned  above,   and  also 
that  the  tenant  should  have  the  full  con- 
trol of  the  ground  ^ame,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  some  means  imould  be  adopted  for 
keeping  them  in  reasonable  numbers. 
The  two  principal  proposals  made  for 
accomplishing  this  object  are  that  hares 
and  rabbits  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
Game  list.     The  second  is  that  they 
should  be  made  the  joint  property  of  the 
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landlord  and  tlie  tenant,  and  that  the 
tenant  shall  not  be  allowed  to  part  with 
that  right.  The  objection  made  to  the 
first  proposal  is,  that  if  you  strike  hares 
and  rabbits  out  of  the  Game  list,  you 
throw  open  the  fields  of  the  tenant  and 
the  woods  of  the  landlord  to  poachers. 
In  other  words,  you  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  poacher  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
those  animals.  The  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is,  that  if  they  are  kept  in  reason- 
able numbers  by  the  landlord,  as  they 
should  be,  there  will  be  no  temptation 
to  the  poacher  to  trespass  on  his  lands 
in  pursuit  of  game.  There  can  be  no 
douDt  that  this  proposed  plan  would  be 
effectual  in  keeping  down  the  number  of 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  objections  against 
the  other  proposal — namely,  to  give  a 
joint  and  inalienable  right  in  hares  and 
rabbits  to  the  tenant — are,  first,  you  will 
either  have  two  game  preservers  instead 
of  one,  or  you  will  do  away  with  all 
game.  It  is  said  that  a  tenant  exerci- 
sing his  right  of  killing  the  hares  by  the 
g^un,  frightens  the  winged  game  from 
the  farm  and  thus  destroys  the  sport  of 
the  landlord.  Second,  this  proposal 
would  prove  quite  ineffectual,  for  those 
who  make  it  do  not  conceal  that  they 
are  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  easily 
evaded ;  K)r  a  landlord  has  only  to  say 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  if  this  were 
the  law,  that  the  rent  of  the  farm  would 
be,  say,  £400  so  long  as  the  tenant  did 
not  interfere  with  the  ground  game,  but 
it  would  be  in  his  option  to  make  it 
£450  if  he  did  interfere  with  them,  or 
pressure  would  be  put  upon  the  tenant 
in  some  other  way,  which  would  be 
worse  than  any  damage  he  might  receive 
from  the  hares  and  rabbits.  A  third 
objection  made  to  the  proposal  is  that 
the  passing  of  a  law  which  can  be  so 
easily  and  flagrantly  evaded  tends  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  people.  Parlia- 
ment has  expressed  its  opinion  upon  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  in  no 
unequivocal  way.  In  1870,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Wyke- 
ham  Martin)  introduced  his  Bill,  giving 
the  tenant  an  inahenable  right  to 
the  rabbits,  the  feeling  of  the  House 
was  so  strone  against  it  that  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  Bill.  In  the 
following  year  85  voted  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wick's  (Mr.  Loch's)  Bill, 
containing  a  similar  provision,  and  154 
against  it;  and  last  Session  the  hon. 
Member  for  Forfar's  (Mr.  Barclay's) 


Bill,  giving  a  joint  and  inalienable  right 
to  the  tenant  of  all  wild  animals  but  the 
feathered  game,  was  thrown  out,  only 
66  voting  for  it,  and  178  aeainst.  If  the 
House  will  allow  me,  I  snail  read  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
tenant-farmers  in  Scotland  on  tms  pro- 
vision.   He  says : — 

<<  I  cannot  see  how  this  proposal  is  to  benefit 
the  honest  farmer.  I  should  not  like  to  suppose 
liiore  is  a  sinele  person  in  this  room  whose  word 
is  not  as  gooa  as  his  bond,  so  that  if  on  becoming 
a  tenant  he  gives  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
will  protect  hares  or  rabbits,  what  good  will  Mr. 
Loch's  Bill  do  himF  On  taking  a  farm  we 
should  have  to  pass  our  word  to  protect  both 
hares  and  rabbits.  I  deny  that  Mr.  Loch's  Bill 
can  give  these  animals  to  the  honest  tenant, 
while  it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  honest 
tenants  getting  leases,  in  case  they  should  after- 
wards turn  dishonest." 

Again,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  to 
interfere  with  contracts  in  Mr.  Loch's 
Bill,  the  same  gentleman  said — 

"  The  tenants  were  not  so  imbecile  as  to 
require  to  go  hat  in  hand  lo  the  Legislature, 
and  aak  them  to  protect  them  from  their  own 
acts." 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  George 
Hope  when  he  was  tenant  of  Fenton- 
bams ;  and,  however  many  in  this  House 
may  differ  from  him  in  some  of  his 
opinions,  all  must  admit  that  he  is  a 
man  of  strong  common  sense,  of  great 
shrewdness,  of  undoubted  ability,  of 
great  practical  knowledge,  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  at  the  same  time  a  good 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland.  In  the  Bill  under 
consideration  I  propose  to  assimilate  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  in 
giving  to  the  tenant  the  right  to  the 
game,  imless  reserved  by  the  landlord, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  in 
1873.  To  make  such  reservation  effectual 
the  amount  of  damage  agreed  upon  to 
be  done  annually  to  the  crops  of  the 
tenant  must  be  mentioned  in  the  lease, 
and  if  the  damage  does  not  exceed  the 
sum  mentioned  the  tenant  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation,  but  if  it  does 
exceed  the  sum  he  will  be  entitled  to 
compensation.  The  landlord  will  be 
assessed  upon  this  sum  for  rates  and 
taxes.  One  objection  made  to  this  pro- 
vision is  that  it  is  not  practicable — that 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  agree 
upon  the  amount  of  damage  likely  to 
be  done  to  the  crops  annually  for  19  or 
21  years.    Now,  my  answer  to  this  ia 
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the  general  public.  The  dause  for  re- 
covery of  damages  is  very  simple.  A 
tenant  feeling  himself  aggrieved  that 
the  damage  done  to  his  crops  has  ex- 
ceeded  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  lease, 
intimates  the  same  to  the  landlord.  If 
the  landlord  agrees  with  the  tenant  to 
appoint  arbiters  to  value  the  damages, 
the  question  may  be  said  to  be  settled ; 
but  if  he  does  not^  an  application  is  made 
to  the  sheriff,  who  forthwith  appoints 
arbiters.  The  report  of  the  arbiters  being 
approved  of  by  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff 
delivers  his  judgment,  which  shall  be 
final.  In  the  event  of  its  being  found 
that  the  damage  done  to  any  one  crop 
is  less  than  the  sum  in  the  lease,  and 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  damage 
being  done  to  any  other  crop  in  the  same 
year,  the  sheriff  shall  refuse  the  claim, 
and  find  the  lessee  liable  in  expenses ; 
but  if  there  is  the  probability  of  oamage 
to  other  crops  of  that  year,  the  sheriff 
shall  postpone  his  judgment  till  all  the 
crop  is  raised  or  reaped.  If  the  whole 
damage  exceeds  the  sum  stated  in  the 
case,  the  sheriff  shall  certify  the  amount 
of  such  excess,  and  find  the  lessor  liable 
in  expenses.  In  proposing  that  the  ju- 
risdiction should  be  transferred  from 
the  justices  to  the  sheriffs,  I  mean  no 
reflection  on  the  former,  but  merely  that 
there  should  be  greater  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  man  accused  of  being 
in  pursuit  of  game,  when  brought  be- 
fore a  bench  of  justices,  is  suspicious 
that  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  to 
try  him  will  be  biased  against  him,  and 
that  he  will  not  have  fair  play,  as  they 
are  all  more  or  less  game  preservers ; 
and  it  may  be  that  at  some  time  he  was 
charged  with  trespassing  in  pursuit  of 
game  on  the  land  of  one  or  more  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  to  try  him.  The 
Legislature  has  always  been  most  care- 
ful that  the  administration  of  justice 
shall  not  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
self-interest  in  any  of  the  judges  in- 
fluencing his  judgment.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  baker  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  a 
justice  under  the  Bread  Act,  or  a  brewer 
or  distiller  or  retailer  of  exciseable  liquors 
under  the  Licensing  Act,  or  an  occupier, 
or  father,  son,  or  brother  of  an  occupier 
under  the  Factory  Act,  or  a  coal  master 
or  tenant  of  coal  works  under  the  Mine 
Acts,  or  a  master  in  any  particular  trade 
or  manufacture  under  the  Combination 


Act.  The  last  provision  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  shall  call  direct  attention  is, 
that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  more 
than  once  under  the  Game  Acts  for  the 
same  offence.  At  present  a  person  being 
in  pursuit  or  unlawfully  in  possession 
of  game  may  be  prosecuted  for  being  in 
pursuit  of  game  during  the  day  or  night,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  trespass  is  in  close 
time  he  may  be  prosecuted  by  1 3  Geo,  III. 
c.  54,  and  then  he  may  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  for 
unlawfully  having  game  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  is  at  the  same  time  also  open 
to  prosecution  under  the  Game  Qualifi- 
cation Acts,  1621,  and  he  may  also  be 
prosecuted  for  killing  game  without 
having  a  game  certificate ;  so  that  he 
may  be  prosecuted  four  times  for  the 
same  offence.  I  am  not  going  to  men- 
tion the  Gun  Licensing  Act,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  also  prosecute  a  man  for 
killing  game  without  a  gun  licence. 
These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  trust  I  have  explained  them 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  House.  I 
think  I  have  done  so,  and  in  moving  the 
second  reading  I  do  entreat  the  House 
not  to  allow  wl  their  labours  to  go  for 
nothing,  but  I  ask  them  to  assist  Scotch 
Members  in  the  passing  of  such  a  mea- 
sure as  will  be  creditable  to  them,  and 
will  be  a  reality  and  not  a  shadow.  I 
beg  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU. 

Sm  WILLIAM  STIRLING  MAX- 
WELL, in  seconding  the  Motion,  said, 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lin- 
lithgowshire had  addressed  the  House 
with  more  than  his  usual  ability,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Bill  which  was  drawn 
with  his  hon.  Friend's  usual  skill  and 
moderation,  would  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  House. 
For  himself,  he  thought  it  perhaps  the 
best  Bill  that  had  been  introduced  on  the 
subject  since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House.  It  was  fair  to  the 
landlord,  and  to  the  tenant ;  and  also  to 
the  ratepayer,  whose  interests  had  not 
hitherto  Deen  sufficiently  considered  on 
this  question.  There  were  some  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  to  which  he  thought 
exception  might  be  taken,  but  there  were 
none  that  could  not  be  easily  met  in 
Committee.  He  hoped  that  the  closing 
words  of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  would 
produce  the  effect  they  ought  to  produce 
upon  the  House,  for  each  and  everyone 
could  not  expect  to  have  his  own  way  in. 
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tliat  it  is  actually  done  now  in  many 
oases.    For  instance,  some  landlords  on 
letting  their  farms  now,  wishing  to  do 
justice  with  their  tenants,  and  not  to  be 
annoyed  afterwards  with  complaints,  in- 
sist upon  an  offerer  for  a  farm  naming 
a  sum  which  he  may  consider  as  value 
for  the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  his 
crops  during  the  lease,  and  no  difficulty 
is  felt  in  doing  this.    Again,  in  many 
leases  a  clause  is  often  inserted  that  a 
tenant  shall  get  no  compensation  for  any 
reasonable  head  of  game,   or  damage 
done  to    his  crops.     When    a    dispute 
arises  between  landlords  and  tencmts, 
the  arbiters  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  reasonable  head  of  game, 
or  reasonable  amount  of  damage.    In- 
stead of  this  indefinite  term   '*  reason- 
able amount,"  I  propose  that  a  sum 
should  be  stated  which  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  the  starting  point  for  any  valua- 
tions that  may  afterwards  take  place. 
Another  objection  made  to  this  proposal 
is  the  assessing -of  the  landlord  on  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  lease  for  rates 
and  taxes.    But  there  is  nothing  imrea- 
sonable  in  this.    It  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Valuation 
Act.    At  present,  when  the  game  is  let, 
rates  and  taxes  are  paid  on  the  rent 
given  for  the  game ;  but  if  it  is  reserved, 
even  though  that  reservation  may  be 
the  cause  of  a  lower  rent,  no  valuation 
is  put  upon  the  game,  and  consequently 
no  rates  are  paid.    This  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  the  other  ratepayers,  for  they 
have  to  pay  more  on  account  of  this  re- 
duced rent.    It  is  the  principle  of  the 
Valuation  Act  that  anything  that  adds 
to,  or  detracts  from,  the  value  of  the  land 
should  be  assessed.  For  instance,  when 
a  landlord  and  tenant  agree  by  lease 
that  the  tenant  shall  lay  out  a  certain 
sum  on  drainage,  when  that  sum  is  ex- 
pended   both  landlord  and  tenant  are 
assessed  on  the  annual  value  added  to 
the    land   by  such   expenditure,    even 
though    the  landlord  reap  no    benefit 
from  it  during  the  lease.    Surely,  then, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable    in  the 
landlord  being  assessed  on  that  sum  by 
which  the  rent  of  the  land  is  depre- 
ciated.   Having  disposed  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  proposal,  I  may  ask — ^What 
are  the  advantages  of  it  ?    It  is  often 
said  that  the  game  clauses  in  leases  are 
BO    much    alike  that  tenants  sign  the 
leases  without  reading  these  clauses,  the 
true  character  of  wmch  is  not  known 

Mr,  IP  Lagan 


tiU   some  dispute  arises   between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  about  the  game,  and 
they  are  then  found  to  be  most  unjust 
and  oppressive.    Now,  if  this  provision 
were  to  become  law,  the  tenant's  atten- 
tion would  be  drawn  to  the  game  clauses, 
as  he  would  have  to  agree  with  the  land- 
lord as  to  the  amoimt  to  be  stated  in  the 
lease  for  damage  to  his  crops.   Another 
advantage  would  be,  that  if  during  the 
lease  there  were  a  change  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands,  or  if  the  game  were 
let  and  there  were  a  large  increase  in 
the    head    of   game,    and  the    tenant 
felt  himself  aggrieved  by  such  increase 
and  consequent  damage  to  his  crops,  he 
would  only  have  to  apply  for  arbiters  to 
be  put  on  to  value  the  damage  done, 
who  would  decide  whether  that  damage 
was  more  or  less  than  that  represented 
by  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  lease.    It 
may  be  said  that  this  provision  could 
easily  be  evaded  by  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  lease  being  small  or  large ;  but 
if  the  sum  mentioned  were  too  small, 
the  landlord  would  run  the  risk  of  having 
to  pay  afterwards  a  much  larger  sum 
for  damages  to  the  tenant.    If  a  large 
sum  were  mentioned  in  the  lease  he 
would  have  to  pay  more  rates  and  taxes, 
and  thus  there  would  be  a  check  put 
upon  him  in  either  case.    I  come  now 
to  speak  of  that  provision  in  which  the 
present  Bill  differs  from  those  I  have 
previously  introduced.   In  previous  Bills 
I  struck  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the 
Game  list — in  short,  I  proposed  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  no  better 
than  vermin.  This  was  often  represented 
to  me  as  the  weak  point  of  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  it  would  encourage 
poaching  and  lead  to  the  extermination 
of  the  game,  both  ground  and  feathered. 
In  the  Committee  not  a  few  of  the  wit- 
nesses bore  evidence  to  this  effect,  and 
many  who  did  me  the  honour  to  vote 
for  &e  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in 
1874  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
did  not  approve  of  that  clause  of  the 
Bill.    I  found  that  with  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  pass  such  a  clause.    Having 
respect,   then,  to   these   opinions,   and 
wi&out  any  change  in  my  own,  I  have 
modified  the  clause  thus  far — giving  the 
tenant  the  full  right  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits  on  his  farm,  and  removing  all 
legal  obstructions  to  his  exercisinff  this 
right,  but  maintaining  the  laws  of  tres- 
pass in  pursuit  of  these  animals  against 
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the  general  public.  The  clause  for  re- 
covery of  damages  is  very  simple.  A 
tenant  feeling  himself  aggrieved  that 
the  damage  done  to  his  crops  has  ex- 
ceeded the  simi  mentioned  in  the  lease, 
intimates  the  same  to  the  landlord.  If 
the  landlord  agrees  with  the  tenant  to 
appoint  arbiters  to  value  the  damages, 
the  question  may  be  said  to  be  settled ; 
but  if  he  does  not^  an  application  is  made 
to  the  sheriff,  who  forthwith  appoints 
arbiters.  The  report  of  the  arbiters  being 
approved  of  by  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff 
delivers  his  judgment,  which  shall  be 
final.  In  the  event  of  its  being  found 
that  the  damage  done  to  any  one  crop 
is  less  than  the  sum  in  the  lease,  and 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  damage 
being  done  to  any  other  crop  in  the  same 
year,  the  sheriff  shall  refuse  the  claim, 
and  find  the  lessee  liable  in  expenses ; 
but  if  there  is  the  probability  of  oamage 
to  other  crops  of  that  year,  the  sheriff 
shall  postpone  his  jud^ent  till  all  the 
crop  is  raised  or  reaped.  If  the  whole 
damage  exceeds  the  sum  stated  in  the 
case,  the  sheriff  shall  certify  the  amoimt 
of  such  excess,  and  find  the  lessor  liable 
in  expenses.  In  proposing  that  the  ju- 
risdiction should  be  transferred  irom 
the  justices  to  the  sheriffs,  I  mean  no 
reflection  on  the  former,  but  merely  that 
there  should  be  greater  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  man  accused  of  being 
in  pursuit  of  game,  when  brought  be- 
fore a  bench  of  justices,  is  suspicious 
that  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  to 
try  him  wiU  Se  biased  against  him,  and 
that  he  wiU  not  have  fair  play,  as  they 
are  all  more  or  less  game  preservers ; 
and  it  may  be  that  at  some  time  he  was 
charged  with  trespassing  in  pursuit  of 
game  on  the  land  of  one  or  more  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  to  tiy  him.  The 
Legislature  has  always  been  most  care- 
ful that  the  administration  of  justice 
shall  not  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
self-interest  in  any  of  the  judges  in- 
fluencing his  judgment.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  baker  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  a 
justice  under  the  Bread  Act,  or  a  brewer 
or  distiller  or  retailer  of  exciseable  liquors 
tmder  the  Licensing  Act,  or  an  occupier, 
or  father,  son,  or  brother  of  an  occupier 
tmder  the  Factory  Act,  or  a  coal  msister 
or  tenant  of  coal  works  under  the  Mine 
Acts,  or  a  master  in  any  particular  trade 
or  manufacture  imder  the  Combination 


Act.  The  last  provision  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  shall  call  direct  attention  is, 
that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  more 
than  once  under  the  Game  Acts  for  the 
same  offence.  At  present  a  person  being 
in  pursuit  or  unlawfully  in  possession 
of  game  may  be  prosecuted  for  being  in 
pursuit  of  game  during  the  day  or  night,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  trespass  is  in  close 
time  he  may  be  prosecuted  by  1 3  Geo.  III. 
c.  54,  and  then  he  may  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  for 
unlawfully  having  game  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  is  at  the  same  time  also  open 
to  prosecution  under  the  Game  Qualifi- 
cation Acts,  1621,  and  he  may  also  be 
prosecuted  for  killing  game  without 
having  a  game  certificate ;  so  that  he 
may  be  prosecuted  four  times  for  the 
same  offence.  I  am  not  going  to  men- 
tion the  Gun  Licensing  Act,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  also  prosecute  a  man  for 
killing  game  without  a  gun  licence. 
These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  trust  I  have  explained  them 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  House.  I 
think  I  have  done  so,  and  in  moving  the 
second  reading  I  do  entreat  the  House 
not  to  allow  cdl  their  labours  to  go  for 
nothing,  but  I  ask  them  to  assist  Scotch 
Members  in  the  passing  of  such  a  mea- 
sure aa  will  be  creditable  to  them,  and 
will  be  a  reality  and  not  a  shadow.  I 
beg  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU. 

Sm  WnJilAM  STIRLING  MAX- 
WELL, in  seconding  the  Motion,  said, 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lin- 
lithgowshire had  addressed  the  House 
with  more  than  his  usual  ability,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Bill  which  was  drawn 
with  his  hon.  Friend's  usual  skill  and 
moderation,  would  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  House. 
For  himself,  he  thought  it  perhaps  the 
best  BiU  that  had  been  introduced  on  the 
subject  since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House.  It  was  fair  to  the 
landlord,  and  to  the  tenant ;  and  also  to 
the  ratepayer,  whose  interests  had  not 
hitherto  Deen  sufficiently  considered  on 
this  question.  There  were  some  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  to  which  he  thought 
exception  might  be  taken,  but  there  were 
none  that  could  not  be  easily  met  in 
Committee.  He  hoped  that  the  closing 
words  of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  would 
produce  the  effect  they  ought  to  produce 
upon  the  House,  for  each  and  everyone 
could  not  expect  to  have  his  own  way  in. 
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this  matter.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  coimtry  that  it  was  wrong 
and  intolerable  that  tiie  serious  and  costly 
business  of  one  class  should  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  mere  amusement  of 
another.  That  was  a  feeline  in  which 
most  men  would  agree ;  and  that  a  griev- 
ance did  exist  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
over-preservation  of  game,  no  one  would 
deny.  It  was  now  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  question  first  came 
prominently  before  the  House.  In  all 
the  General  Elections  in  wluch  he  had 
taken  part,  and  before  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  House,  this  question  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  their  constituents.  The 
electors  had  generally  demanded  that 
the  question  should  be  dealt  with. 
Candidates  had  always  admitted  the 
grievances,  and  always  said  they  desired 
to  redress  them.  The  existence  of  a 
grievance  had  not  only  been  proved 
before  a  Conmdttee  of  that  House, 
but  it  was  not  denied  by  any  organ  of 
public  opinion,  or  by  any  public  man 
whose  opinion  had  any  weight  in  the 
coimtry.  Still,  in  spite  of  tms  concur- 
rence of  opinion.  Session  after  Session 
passed  and  nothing  had  been  done. 
Sometimes,  as  the  hon.  Member  had  said. 
Game  Bills  rose  in  coveys:  sometimes 
there  had  been  only  a  solitary  Bill ;  but 
in  no  case  had  any  Bill  become  an  Act. 
That  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things :  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  when  he  appeared  before  his  con- 
stituents and  had  to  make  that  confes- 
sion, he  did  so  with  feelings  akin  to 
shame.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
subject — ^for  he  was  quite  certain  it  was 
a  subject  which,  to  be  effectually  dealt 
with,  must  either  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  itself,  or  by  an  hon.  Member 
who  was  assured  of  the  support  of 
the  Government.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  this  Bill  would  receive  the  Govern- 
ment support.  There  was  one  fact, 
however,  which  told  unfavourably  for  the 
success  of  the  measure — that  Petitions 
on  the  subject  had  for  some  reason  or 
another  almost  ceased.  Last  year  there 
was  only  one  Petition,  and  so  far  as  he 
knew,  no  Petition  had  yet  been  pre- 
sented this  Session  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  therefore  open  to  any  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  was  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  Government  and  the  House 
for  doing  nothing,  since  it  was  evident 
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that  their  constituents  were  contented 
that  nothing  should  be  done.  No  doubt 
that  might  be  said ;  but  he  appealed  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  bothsidesoi  ^e  House 
whether  such  a  statement  would  fairly 
represent  the  feeling  in  Scotland.  The 
best  of  the  farmers  in  Scotland  were  not 
a  petitioning  class ;  they  did  not  care  to 
move  and  agitate;  and  that  might  be 
in  part  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
petition.  But  he  feared  that  the  main 
cause  of  their  silence  was  that  they  had 
ceased  to  hope  for  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  House  of  Conmions.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  subject,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  hon.  Members  as 
in  the  hope  that  the  farmers  themselves 
might  observe  the  natural  effect  which 
their  silence  would  produce,  and  that  they 
would,  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  Bill, 
petition  in  favour  of  it,  or  at  aU  events 
take  some  means  which  would  enable  the 
House  to  know  their  opinions  and  their 
wishes.  The  Government  had  only  once 
since  they  came  into  power  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject — namely  in  the 
year  1874 ;  and  he  regretted  to  say  that 
opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  legislation. 
He  hoped  that  they  had  since  been  able 
to  re-consider  the  question,  and  now  saw 
their  way  to  take  another  view.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  unfortunately  not  present — 
detained,  no  doubt,  by  the  pressure  of 
other  public  duties.  Hon.  Members 
who  supported  the  Government  side 
had  observed  with  great  pleasure  the 
growing  confidence  of  the  country  in 
the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had 
treated  many  public  questions  with 
great  success ;  and  he  was  sure  he 
would  add  to  the  esteem  with  which  he 
was  regarded  in  Scotland,  if  he  would 
take  up  this  grievance  of  the  farmers 
and  settle  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
In  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
find  a  most  judicious  adviser,  and  one 
who  well  knew  how  great  the  grievance 
was,  and  how  deep,  in  certain  counties, 
the  consequent  discontent.  He  would 
beg  most  respectfully  to  press  on  the 
Government  the  importance  of  taking 
up  this  question  with  a  view  to  its  set- 
tlement. There  were  two  points  in 
particular  with  which  that  Bill  dealt, 
and  with  which  any  Bill,  to  be  satis- 
factory, must  deal.  The  first  was  the 
giving  some  cheap  and  easy  remedy 
for  gaining  damages  before  the  Sheriff; 
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and  the  second  was  the  transfer  to  the 
paid  Justices  of  the  power  of  dealing 
with  poaching  cases.  Although  other 
provisions  of  the  Bill  were  highly  valu- 
able, and  he  should  be  sorry  to  part 
with  them,  yet  if  they  could  agree  to  pass 
only  so  much  of  it  as  dealt  with  those 
two  important  points,  it  would  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  M^Lagan,) 

ViscoTTNT  MACDUFF  said,  that  the 
subject  before  the  House  was  one  which 
had  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
and  interest  in  Scotland,  and  he  thought 
that  the  names  on  the  back  of  the  Sill 
were  a  proof  that,  as  far  as  Scotland  was 
cencemed,  some  alteration  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  a  case  had  been  made  out 
for  legislation.  This  miserable  hare  and 
rabbit  controversy  had  assumed  undue 
proportions  in  Scotland,  and  he  must 
say  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  it  settled 
or  some  compromise  efiPected.  English 
Members  ought  not  to  look  at  proposi- 
tions like  the  present  as  ofi&hoots  of 
those  extreme  views  which  were  sup- 
posed to  find  a  home  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Scotch  farmers ;  for  the  opinions  of 
Scotchmen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  almost  identical  upon  this  question 
— at  least  so  far  as  ground  game  were  con- 
cerned— that  even  that  curious  compound 
the  Scotch  Conservative  had  not  failed 
to  call  these  interesting  little  animals  to 
his  aid.  During  most  of  their  Scotch 
county  elections  the  unedifying  spectacle 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  woidd-be  legisla- 
tor appealing  to  the  tenants'  well- 
known  view  of  game — just  as  if  the  first 
and  foremost  question  in  their  political 
horizon  was  the  existence  of  hares  and 
rabbits.  If  only  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
humiliating  spectacle,  all  should  agree 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  once 
for  all.  Nor  did  he  (Viscount  Macduff)  see 
that  the  dif&culties  were  insurmountable. 
The  preservation  of  ground  game  in 
large  quantities  was  plainly  incompatible 
witib  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  in  England,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  soil  was  favourable  to 
the  farmer ;  and  if  by  ceaseless  toil  and 
unstinted  application  of  capital  he  had 
managed  to  win  over  to  agriculture  tracts 
of  land  which,  after  all,  were  not  so  long 


ago  barren,  it  was  a  perfect  mockeiy  to 
suppose  that  he  coula  look  on  unmoved 
while  his  choicest  crops  were  being  de- 
voured, or  to  suppose  that  he  could  be 
compensated  by  a  few  pounds  for  the 
havoc  which  had  been  created.  He 
thought,  then,  that  on  every  ground  this 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  settled 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  did  the  Bill 
before  the  House  settle  it  ?  If  he  could 
see  within  its  four  comers  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  he  should  hail  it 
with  satisfaction;  but  he  confessed  he 
had  his  misgivings  as  to  its  efficiency. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Linlith- 
gowshire had  always  associated  himself 
with  the  question,  and  his  opinion  upon 
it — and  indeed  upon  all  agricultural 
questions  —  commajided  that  respect 
which,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
it  so  eminently  deserved.  But  he  feared 
that  in  the  present  Bill  his  hon.  Friend 
would  hardly  attain  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  At  a  later  stage,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  sufficiently  amended ;  but  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  think 
it  altogether  a  measure  which  met  the 
occasion.  He  had  been  told  that  there 
was  a  sacred  principle  which  must  on  no 
account  be  violated,  and  that  this  Bill 
went  at  least  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  go 
without  invading  the  well-guarded  terri- 
tory of  freedom  of  contract.  He  believed 
that  he  (Viscount  MacdufiP)  was  as  jealous 
as  most  people  of  any  imnecessary  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract,  or  any 
other  freedom ;  but  he  utterly  and  en- 
tirely failed  to  see  how  any  legislation 
was  possible  on  the  subject  of  the  Oame 
Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  with- 
out in  some  slight  way  interfering  with 
freedom  of  contract.  He  could  quite 
understand  the  views  of  those  hon.  Gl^en- 
tlemen  who  thought  that  the  Oame  Laws 
should  be  quite  swept  away ;  he  could 
also  perfectly  understand  tne  views  of 
those  who  preferred  to  treat  this  matter 
by  leaving  it  alone ;  but  what  he  could 
not  understand  was  the  argument  of 
those  who  admitted  the  necessity  of 
legislation  and  yet  thought  that  a  Bill 
such  as  this  was  all  that  the  case  re- 
quired. He  gathered  from  his  hon. 
Friend's  (Mr.  M'Lagan's)  remarks  that 
he  thought  to  attain  his  object  without 
interference  with  freedom  of  contract. 
But  what  did  the  Bill  say  ?  aause  4 
said  that  a  landlord  was  not  to  be  at 
liberty  to  contract  with  the  tenant  for  a 
reservation  of  the  game  to  himself  un- 
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less  He,  at  tlie  same  time,  agreed  to  limit 
the  amount  of  game  damage  which  the 
tenant  was  to  submit  to  without  com- 
pensation,  and  unless  he  stated  it  posi- 
tively in  the  lease.  Indeed,  he  was  to 
be  assessed  upon  the  sum  which  he  thus 
named.  This,  he  ventured  to  say,  was 
a  most  distinct  interference  with  free- 
dom of  contract.  It  must  be  clear  that 
if  a  landlord  was  unable  to  reserve  a 
single  head  of  game  unless  he  put  a 
price  upon  it,  his  power  of  making  an 
agreement  with  his  tenant  was  no  longer 
unfettered,  his  i^eedom  of  contract  no 
longer  complete.  His  object,  however, 
was  not  to  find  fault  with  his  hon. 
Friend  for  interfering  with  so  sacred  a 
principle,  but  to  point  out  that  his  Bill, 
while  it  did  not  avoid  interfering  with 
freedom  of  contract,  was  not  likely  to 
attain  the  ^eat  object  of  settling  this 
question,  which  alone  could  make  any 
such  interference  justifiable.  For  his 
own  part,  he  feared  this  was  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  nicely-adjusted 
scales  of  compensation  for  damages  done 
to  crops  beyond  certain  stipulated  sums. 
He  believed  firmly  that  legislation,  to  be 
effectual,  must  rest  on  broader  lines.  He 
believed  that  no  legislation  could  be 
effectual  which  did  not  separate  clearly 
and  treat  differently  the  two  essentially 
different  kinds  of  game ;  securing  to  the 
occupier  by  statute  a  joint  right  with 
the  owner  to  the  ground  game,  and  leav- 
ing the  winged  game  to  the  discretion 
of  the  contracting  parties.  He  failed  to 
see  any  object  in  legislation  which  failed 
to  do  that.  He  was  not  without  some 
practical  experience  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  sort,  and  he  had  always  found 
that  while  it  gave  satisfaction  to  every 
fair  claim,  both  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
it  gave  to  the  tenant  that  incentive  to 
high  cultivation  which  had  produced 
such  admirable  residts  in  Scotland.  This 
Bill  sought  to  attain  its  object  by  a 
scheme  of  compensation.  He  (Viscount 
Macduff)  did  not  think  the  idea  of  com- 
pensation was  one  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  farmer.  The  very  idea 
of  recovering  compensation,  with  its  ne- 
cessary following  of  notices  in  writing, 
references  to  arbiters,  reports  of  valua- 
tors, and  judgments  of  Sheriffs,  seemed 
to  him  to  open  the  door  to  endless  liti- 
gation— ^which,  after  all,  was  not  a  very 
cheery  prospect  for  the  landlord — and 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  tenant 
who,  after  all  this  trouble,  succeeded  in 
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wringing  a  few  pounds  of  compensatioii 
from  his  landlord,  would  be  satisfied  for 
his  devastated  crops  and  encouraged  to 
sow  them  again  ?  He  quite  agreed  with, 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M^Lagan)  that  a 
valuable  stipulation  was  introduced  into 
the  Bill  by  transferring,  in  Clause  12, 
the  jurisdiction  in  game  cases  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace  to  the  sheriff ;  and 
ne  was  quite  sure  no  one  woidd  h^  the 
change  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  justices  themselves,  who  would  be 
only  too  ^lad  to  be  relieved  from  those 
di6an*eeable  and  invidious  duties.  He 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  going  into  details.  He  should  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  however  insufficient  he  might  deem 
it  as  a  final  measure,  because  he  sin- 
cerely desired  that  some  change  should 
take  place.  He  deplored  the  prominence 
the  question  had  assumed  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  It  was  one 
which  had  been  played  with  on  both 
sides,  and  general  expressions  had  been 
used  with  regard  to  it  which  might  mean 
nothing  or  a  great  deal ;  and  these  general 
expressions  had  worked  upon  the  mind 
of  the  farmer,  and  led  him  to  expect 
what  hon.  Members  in  this  House  did 
not  intend  to  propose.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  that  discussion  might  pave  the 
way  for  some  settlement  or  compromise 
which  would  rid  them  permanentiy  of 
that  vexed  question.  When  that  should 
have  been  done,  higher  questions  than 
hares  and  rabbits  would  take  their  place 
in  Scotch  county  elections,  and  that  mise- 
rable bone  of  contention  would  be  for 
ever  buried. 

Mr.  OEE-EWING  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened with  great  regret  to  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Viscount  Macduff), 
for  he  thought  speecnes  of  the  kind  had 
prevented  the  question  from  being 
settled  before  that  time.  Such  speeches 
held  out  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scot- 
Icmd  a  false  hope  of  an  extreme  measure 
such  as  had  been  indicated  by  the  noble 
Lord,  but  which  he  himself  must  know 
perfectiy  weU  was  not  likely  to  be  passed 
by  that  House  in  the  present  or  any 
other  Parliament.  Freedom  of  contract 
was  so  sacred  a  matter  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with  unless  there  was  a 
far  stronger  argument  against  it  than 
could  be  shown  in  any  grievance  attach- 
ing to  the  Oame  Laws  of  Scotland.  He 
would  like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
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ther,  even  if  they  had  a  BiU  on  the  lines 
which  he  had  indicated,  they  could  pre- 
vent landlords  and  tenants  from  entering 
into  agreements  that  would  be  as  com- 
plete as  agreements  were  at  present  ?  It 
was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  parties,  because  they  could 
make  penalties  or  conditions  by  contract 
which  no  law  could  possibly  interfere 
with.  Whether  the  noble  Lord  intended 
his  speech  to  be  of  use  at  future  elections  he 
did  not  say,  but  it  was  a  pity  that  a  noble 
Lord  holding  so  high  a  position  should 
have  made  a  speech  injurious  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  It  was  a 
pity  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
imported  into  the  discussion  of  a  tem- 
perate Bill  that  bitterness  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  from  him.  The 
noble  Lord  spoke  as  if  hon.  Members 
sitting  on  his  side  of  the  House  were  the 
only  parties  who  desired  to  settle  the 
question.  That  he  begged  entirely  to 
deny.  Some  of  the  greatest  game  pre- 
servers in  Scotland  belonged  to  that  side 
of  the  House,  and  they  on  this  side  were 
as  anxious  as  hon.  Members  opposite  to 
have  the  question  set  at  rest.  More 
than  that,  if  the  noble  Lord's  Party  were 
so  desirous  to  relieve  the  tenants  from 
this  grievance,  to  change  the  existing 
law  and  to  give  the  ground  game  to  the 
tenants,  why  did  not  the  late  Govern- 
ment settle  the  question  when  it  could 
command  a  majority  of  120,  and  when 
consequently  it  had  the  power  to  settle 
any  question  which  it  might  have  chosen 
to  bring  before  the  country  ?  The  pre- 
sent BiU  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Linlithgow,  with 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members  from  Scotland,  to  remedy  a 
grievance  which  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Scotland  had  lone  felt.  It  was  a  griev- 
ance, also,  which  had  been  admitted  by 
the  House,  and  certainly  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Scotland,  for  the  Bill  before 
the  House^  he  might  observe,  was 
purely  a  Scotch  Bill.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  moderate  Bill.  Almost  eveiy 
year  since  he  came  into  Parliament 
BiUs  on  the  subject  had  been  intro- 
duced by  private  Members,  but  all 
those  measures  were  extreme  in  their 
principle,  interfering  almost  universally 
with  ureedom  of  contract.  Those  Bills 
were  never  palatable  to  the  House,  and 
they  were  thrown  out  by  large  majorities 
of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.    He  thought  it  was  strange  that 


notwithstanding  the  general  admission 
of  the  grievance,  no  Government  had 
ever  attempted  to  grapple  with  it.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Government 
when  a  grievance  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  bring  in  a  measure,  for  it  was 
only  by  a  Government  measure,  or  a 
measure  supported  by  the  Government — 
as  he  hoped  this  woidd  be — that  the 
question  could  be  settled.  The  only  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  present '  Bill 
was  that  it  interfered  with  freedom  of 
contract.  Now,  for  his  part,  he  could 
not  see  that  it  did  so.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  it  indicated  a  form  of  lease 
in  order  to  enable  the  tenant  to  make  a 
claim  for  any  damages  which  might 
accrue,  but  it  did  not  state  the  amount  of 
such  damage.  That  was  left  to  be  settled 
by  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  The 
present  Bill  did  not  indicate  any  amount 
of  money,  but  only  the  principle.  They 
all  knew  that  in  Scotland,  when  game 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  he 
studied  the  interests  of  the  tenants.  He 
saw  the  hon.  Member  for  Kincardineshire 
shake  his  head,  but  he  maintained  that,  - 
as  a  rule,  when  the  game  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord,  he  did  study  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  The  great 
grievance  arose  when  the  landlord  let 
his  game — when  he  received,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  high  rent  for  his  land,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  high  rent  for  his  game. 
Under  the  .Bill,  when  a  tenant  took  a 
lease,  it  was  arranged  between  him  and 
the  landlord  what  was  the  amount  of 
damage  done  by  game  at  that  moment. 
If  the  landlord  afterwards  let  his  game, 
and  thereby  increased  the  damage  per- 
haps four-fold,  was  it  not  right  and 
proper  that  the  tenant  should  receive 
compensation  ?  The  Bill  would  not  be 
of  any  use  without  that  clause,  and  he 
could  not  see  that  it  injured  any  party. 
The  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
last  year  was  a  far  greater  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  contract.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  had  been  introduced  for  Scot- 
land alone,  and  he  hoped  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  did  not  belong  to  Scotland 
would  not  oppose  it,  as  was  too  often  the 
case  in  regard  to  Scotch  measures,  be- 
cause they  were  a&aid  the  same  prin- 
ciple might  be  applied  by  legislation  for 
England  at  a  future  day.  At  all  events, 
let  us  be  allowed  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  after  a  few  years,  if  it  worked 
well,  it  miffht  be  wise  for  English  Mem- 
bers to  adopt  a  similar  measure.    He 
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thought  it  hard  that  Bills  afiPecting  Scot- 
land only,  and  which  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  almost  aU  Scotch  Members, 
should  be  rejected  by  English  Members 
merely  because  they  were  afraid  lest  the 
same  legislation  might  be  applied  to 
them.  Take  the  Hypothec  Bill  as  an  in- 
stance. Almost  aU  the  Scotch  Members 
were  in  favour  of  it,  but  Englishmen 
came  down  to  oppose  it,  because  they 
thought  it  would  interfere  with  the  law  of 
distraint.  English  Members  desired  to 
throw  out  this  Bill  which  the  Scotch 
Members  were  unanimously  in  favour  of. 
The  present  Bill,  indeed,  might  not  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  thoufifht  it  did  not  go  far 
enough,  while  other  hon.  Members 
thought  it  went  too  far.  It  might  have 
some  defects  which  could  be  remedied 
in  Committee,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  he  asked 
them  not  slightingly  to  reject  the  Bill 
on  the  second  reading.  Even  if  the  Bill 
were  to  pass  almost  in  its  present  state, 
it  would  give  great  relief  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland.  If  the  BiU  passed 
every  conscientious  man  would  take  good 
care  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  by  adopting  the  clause  of  the 
Bill  so  as  to  prevent  the  tenant  from 
being  ruined  by  another  person  coming 
in  to  shoot  the  game. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said,  the  dis- 
cussion, so  far  as  it  had  proceeded, 
offered,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  the  reformers  of  the 
Game  Laws  they  had  yet  received.  The 
question  of  Game  Law  reform  had 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  argument.  No 
one  had  ventured  to  defend  the  system 
of  Game  Laws  which  gave  annually 
10,000  to  12,000  criminal  convictions, 
besides  many  lawsmts  which  were  not 
reported.  He  regretted  very  much  that 
the  Bill  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Linlithgowshire  had  introduced  into  the 
House,  although  bearing  to  a  certain 
extent  indirecUy  on  that  aspect  of  the 
Game  Laws,  made  no  very  important 
provision  for  diminishing  their  severity 
and  hardship.  At  the  same  time,  he 
W81S  willing  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
proposals  in  the  Bill  went  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  direction.  No  one  de- 
fended the  system  whereby  the  landlord, 
after  letting  his  land  for  the  production 
of  crops  by  which  the  farmer  was  going 
to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord 
claimed,  and  also  to  maintain  himself, 

Mr.  Orr-Ewing 


further  inserted  within  the  provisions  of 
his  lease  a  condition  whereoy  the  land- 
lord reserved  for  himself  the  right  of 
consuming  and  destroying  as  much  of 
that  produce  as  he  thoiight  right  and 
proper.    It  was  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  him  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  Orr- 
Ewing)    in    denouncing    the   practice, 
which    unfortunately  prevailed   to    no 
small  extent  in  Scotland ;  and  although 
the  hon.  Member  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  practice  was  more  prevalent  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  proprietor  let 
his  shooting  to  strangers,  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, some  of  the  gpravest  and  most 
obnoxious  cases  of  game  preserving  oc- 
curred where  landlords  held  the  shoot- 
ings in  their  own  hands,  and  after  letting 
the  land  at  a  rack-rent,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  second   rent  by   selling   the 
game  which  was  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer.    He  said  that  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  argument.    It 
had   become   simply  one  of  pressure; 
and  he  was   glad   to  find  that,    not- 
withstanding  what    they    occasionally 
heard  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
farmers  of  Scotland — he  spoke  of  the 
farmers  of  Scotland  because  that  was  a 
Scotch  Bill — he  had  no  doubt  the  Eng- 
lish farmers  would   by-and-by  awake 
and  put  the  same  pressure  on  their  Be- 
presentatives — ^he  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  fanners 
was  having  its  effect  not  only  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  where  it  was  much 
wanted,  but  also  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.    They  found  that  the  BiU  was 
supported  by  Gentlemen  belong^g  to 
the  Conservative  party,  and  that  was 
certainly  a  great  advance  on  the  position, 
which  they  held  a  few  years  ago.    He 
congpratulated  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
lithgowshire on  the  progress  he    was 
making  on  the  question.    He  had  heard 
him  previously  in  connection  with  Game 
Bills  protesting  most  gravely  and  earn- 
estly against  any  inteHerence  with  the 
freedom  of  contract,  and  he  had  heard 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  taking 
up  the  same  ^ound.    He  was  glad  to 
find  that   familiarity  seemed   to  have 
partiaUy  reconciled  hon.  Members  to  the 
biigbear  of  freedom  of  contract  on  ques- 
tions affecting  land,  and  that  their  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  merchant 
shipping  and  other  questions  had  led 
them  to  view  the   matter  with   more 
favour.    The  supporters  of  the  Bill  had 
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given  up  the  position  that  there  was 
Bomethine  saored  in  regard  to  contracts 
affecting  umd,  which  remoyed  them  from 
the  principles  which  were  applicable  to 
all  other  transaotions.     He  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  any  hon.  Member 
should    deny  that  the  Bill    interfered 
with  freedom  of  contract.    There  were 
three  clauses  in  it  which  interfered  with 
that  principle  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
In  the  first  place,  it  declared  that  the 
amount  of  damage  should  be  in  every 
contract  specified,  and  the  landlord  and 
tenant  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  make 
such  a  contract  or  arrangement  as  they 
thought  proper.      It  was  specially  pro- 
vided that  every  contract  should  specify 
the  amoimt  of  damage  in  excess  of  which 
the  tenant  was  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  injury  done  to  his  crops. 
Surely  that  was  a  specification  in  regard 
to  contract  which  no  one  could  have  the 
slightest  doubt  interfered  with  freedom 
of  contract.    Some  persons  seemed  to 
think  that  in  order    to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  contract  you  must  specify  the 
prices  or  rates  at  which  excnange  of 
values  between  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  to  take  place.    Parliament 
had  not  in  any  case  fixed  prices  or  rates. 
It  had  simply  interfered  to  lay  down 
principles  or  to  overrule  practices  which 
were  on  the  face  of  them  imjust.    The 
contention  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  hares  and  rabbits  was  that  they 
formed  a  subject  on  which  it  wsis  not 
possible  to  contract.     No  one  could  de- 
termine the  amount  of  damage  which 
could  accrue  to  a  tenant  from  their  pre- 
servation, and  therefore  it  was  an  inde- 
terminate contract,  which  the  law  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  enforce.     He  be- 
lieved that  principle  had  been  deter- 
mined in  analogous  cases  in  England^ 
No   doubt,  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
lithgowshire had  endeavoured  to    get 
over  the    difficulty  by    specifying   the 
amount  of  damage  which  the  landlord 
had  caused;  but,  although  he  did  not 
think  that  met  the  difficulty,  he  was  not 
disposed  on  the  present  occasion  to  criti- 
cize the  Bill.    He  had  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  able  and  eloquent  speech 
of   the  noble    Lord   the    Member  for 
Elfipoi  (Viscount  Macduff),  and  with  the 
stnctures  which  he  had  made  upon  the 
Bill  he  entirely  and  fully  a^eed.     The 
4th  clause  provided  that,  independent  of 
any  contract  which  the  landlord  might 
make;  and  notwithstanding  any  promises 


the  tenant  made  to  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion in  cases   where  the  damage  ex- 
ceededthesumstipulatedinthelease.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Linlithgowshire  used 
to  urge  as  a  strong  objection  to  giving 
the  tenant  the  inalienable  right  to  hares 
and  rabbits,  that  it  would  be  defeated  by 
an  imderstanding  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  when  bargaining  about  the 
farm.    But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
same  objection  might  be  offered  to  the 
proposition  the  hon.  Member  now  made. 
A  nominal  sum  might  be  put  into  the 
lease  of  £5,  £10,  or  £15 ;  but  an  under- 
standing might  be  come  to  that,    al- 
though the  damage    far  exceeded  the 
amount  named,  no  claim  would  be  made. 
He  would  be  on  his  honour,  and  there- 
fore the  same  objection  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  taken  to  the  inalienable 
right  equally  applied  to  this  proposition. 
The  thu:d  point  was  that  the  landlord 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  any  in- 
terdict against  the  tenant  for  violating 
his  contract.    There  were  two  ways  of 
interfering    with  freedom  of   contract. 
The  one  was  to  declare  that  any  attempt 
at  contract  or  bargain  of  the  nature 
prescribed  should  be  illegal  and  of  no 
effect.     The  other   was   by    declaring 
that  if  such  a  contract  was  made  the 
law  would  not  enforce  it.    And  that  was 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and   gallant 
Member  for   East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon).    The  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  was  that  the  landlord 
should  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  reme- 
dies at  law  for  enforcing  a   contract. 
They  now  asked  Parliament  to  interfere 
in  the  making  of  the  bargain,  and  by 
presumption  they  inferred  that  the  bar- 
gain made  as  prescribed  would  be  just ; 
but  if  it  was  just  he  held  that  the  land- 
lord ought  to  have  the  fiill  remedies 
provided  for  him  at  common  law.     The 
principal  objection  to  the  Bill  was  said 
to  be  its  interference  with  contract,  and 
that  was  the  main  reason  why  he  should 
give  it  his  support.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  bringing  of  these  cases  before 
the  sheriff  would  be  of  ^reat  advantage. 
Panegyrics  were  often  delivered  in  that 
House  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace ; 
but  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
great  injustice  was  done  to  the  men  who 
were  brought  before  them  for  breach  of 
the  Game  Laws — an  injustice  which  was 
not  only  felt  by  the  parties  themselves, 
but  apprehended  by  the  general  mass  o{ 
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the  public.  He  said  generally  in  respect 
of  tne  Bill  that  in  so  far  as  it  interfered 
with  freedom  of  contract  it  was  a  valuable 
BiU ;  and  beyond  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  productive  of  much  result;.  To 
the  trans&rence  of  the  right  of  game 
from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  he  would 
be  inclined  to  attach  more  importance, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  example  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  all  knew  that  though  it 
was  the  law  in  England  it  had  not  had 
practical  effect,  because  in  every  case 
the  game  was  reserved.  He  regretted 
that  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
lithgowshire was  legislating  on  the 
question,  and  was  determined  to  inter- 
fere with  contract,  he  did  not  go  a  step 
farther  and  deal  with  the  question  in  a 
more  simple  and  conclusive  manner.  On 
behalf  of  the  farmers,  he  must  say  that 
they  could  not  recognize  compensation 
for  damages  as  a  setUement  of  the  game 
question  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tenant  knew  that  any  sum  he 
would  get  would  not  really  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  if  he 
had  received  serious  injury,  and  he  was 
sure  in  that  the  hon.  Member  himself 
would  agree.  In  the  second  place,  they  did 
not  wish  to  quarrel  with  their  landlords, 
as  they  would  have  to  do  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  claim  compensation  under  the 
BiU.  ['*  Hear,  hear!"]  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  farmers  were  anxious 
to  avoid  quarrelling  with  their  landlords, 
but  if,  under  the  Bill,  they  were  to 
claim  compensation,  they  would  certainly 
be  involved  in  many  disputes.  If  the 
landlord  was  disposed  to  allow  compen- 
sation he'could  do  so  volimtarily  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  if  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  damage  it  coula  be  referred 
arbiters,  in  the  same  way  as  proposed  in 
the  measure,  without  having  recourse 
to  a  lawsuit.  He  should  vote  for  the 
Bill,  not  because  it  was  a  settlement  of 
the  question,  but  because  it  was  so  far 
satisfactory  to  those  who  had  been  long 
labouring  to  promote  reform  on  this 
subject. 

Sm  WILLIAM  OUNINGHAME 
said,  that  although  he  represented  a 
borough  and  not  an  agricultural  con- 
stituency, and  had  therefore  no  personal 
object  to  serve,  yet  as  there  were  one 
or  two  objections  to  the  Bill  which 
had  not  yet  been  alluded  to,  which  he 
should  like  to  point  out,  he  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Barekff 


He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ability and  expediency  of  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland  in  this  matter  of 
game,  he  considered  that  in  many  re- 
spects they  were  very  unfortunately 
placed,  and  that  the  unfortunate  position 
in  which  they  stood  injuriously  affected 
not  only  themselves,  but  also  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  the  public  generally. 
He  therefore  approached  any  Bill  that 
was  intended  to  deal  with  this  important 
national  question  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit.  He  fully  recognized  all  that  had 
been  said  of  the  extremely  moderate  and 
fair  intentions  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Linlithgowshire,  who  had 
brought  forward  the  measure,  and  he 
would  say  further,  that  the  Bill  itself 
was  very  moderate  and  fair,  and  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  on  the  plan  which 
he  wished  should  be  followed,  it  would, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  cure  the  evil 
that  exist^.  The  Bill  itself,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  was  extremely  fair,  mode- 
rate, reasonable,  and  just,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  founded  upon  the  true 
principle  that  ought  always  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  arrangements  as  to 
game  between  proprietors  and  tenants — 
namely,  that  the  annual  damage  esti- 
mated as  done  by  the  game  should  be 
put  down  in  writing,  and  that  the  tenant 
should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  any 
damage  that  was  done  beyond  that  esti- 
mate. The  Bill  transferred  the  property 
of  the  game  from  the  lessor  to  the  lessee. 
It  said  that  the  lessor  was  not  to  be  enti- 
tled to  reserve  to  himself  the  game  unless, 
under  the  third  sub-section  of  the  4th 
clause,  the  amount  of  damage  agreed 
upon  as  done  annually  to  the  crop  by 
game  was  set  forth  in  the  lease.  To 
those  proposals  he  saw  no  objection. 
He  quite  agp:eed  with  those  who 
could  not  see  in  this  third  sub- section 
any  interference  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract. If  a  proprietor,  under  the  6th 
clause,  wished  to  reserve  entirely  to  him- 
self the  game,  and  to  relieve  himself  from 
all  liability  to  claims  for  damage  on  the 

Eart  of  the  tenant,  the  power  was  left  in 
is  hands;  he  had  only  to  place  the 
estimated  damage  at  so  high  a  point 
that  the  tenant  could  under  no  circum- 
stances have  any  claim.  The  two  parties 
were  left  to  make  any  contract  they 
pleased.  The  Bill  did  not  interfere  with 
rreedom  of  contract,  but  what  it  did  was 
this,  under  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
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dause  it  put  a  penally  upon  an  extremely 
liigh  valuation  of  the  damage,  and  no 
doubt  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  in 
making  that  proposal  was  to  prerent  the 
landlord  defeating  or  evading  the  object 
of  the  Bill.  This  brought  him  to  the  point 
to  which  he  rose  to  draw  attention,  the 
latter  part  of  the    sub-section,  which 
stipulated  that  the  lessor  should  be  re* 
turned  as  the  proprietor  of  game  at  a 
rent  equal  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
lease,  on  which  he  should  be  assessed  for 
rates  and  taxes.    He  (Sir  William  Oun- 
inghame)    objected    to    that    on    two 
grounds.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  lessor,  to  save  himself 
from  possible  legal  difficulties  with  un- 
reasonable and  vexatious  tenants,  would 
have  to  value  the  sportine  right  which 
he  reserved,  at  a  much  hi^er  sum  than 
it  was  worth ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  proprietors  of  properties  of  equal 
value  would  be  imequally  rated.    With 
regard  to  the  first  objection,  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  hardship  of  the  case,  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  an  experienced 
factor  in  Scotland,   who  managed  an 
estate  on  which  the  game  was  let  at  the 
sum  of  £50,  or   about    3^^.  an  acre. 
One  hare  or  rabbit  getting  into  an  oat- 
field  might  do  damage  in  a  single  night 
to  the  extent  of  3«.  or  4s, ;  now,   as 
an  estimate  of  the  damage  that  might 
be  done  by  •game,  that  sum  3}^^.  was 
simply  absurd.    To  save  himself  from 
the    damage   which   in    such    a    case 
he  would  have  to  pay,  the  landlord 
would  have   to  value  the   amoimt  of 
damage  done  to  crops  at  a  very  much 
higher  figure.     In  the  opinion  of  his 
correspondent    the    proprietor    of    an 
arable  farm  would  have  to  put  the  esti- 
mate of  damages  at  13«.  or  14«.  an  acre, 
being  in  that  case  rated  on  a  valuation  of 
over  40  times  the  value  of  his  sporting 
rights.     As   to    his    second    objection 
to  this  rating  part  of  {the  sub-section 
— ^namely,  that  proprietors  of  properties 
of  equal  value  would  tmder  it  be  rated 
at  different  amounts.    A  proprietor  of 
sporting  rights  living  in  a  hilly  country, 
where  Siere  were  few  turnips  and  little 
com  to  be  damaged  by  hares  and  rabbits, 
might  be  in  a  position  to  rate  his  damages 
as  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  he 
would  be  put  down  in  the  valuation  roll 
at  a  very  small  amount.  But  another  pro- 
prietor in  a  different  locality,  possibly 
surrounded  by  neighbours  who  preserved 
ground  game,  and  perhaps  wishing  to 


preserve  a  reasonable  stock  himself, 
would  be  obliged  to  rate  the  damage  done 
to  crops  at  a  very  high  figure.  It  was  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  proprietor  in  each 
case  valued  his  own  property — because 
practically  he  did  not  value  it.  The 
valuation  was  fixed  by  his  position. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  other  objec- 
tions which  had  been  ur^ed  against  the 
Bill  were  tenable ;  and  he  entirely  ap- 
proved of  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  in 
gahiecases  from  the  justices  to  the  sheriffs. 
He  had  such  serious  objections  to  the 
sub-section  of  Gause  4,  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  believed  it  would  act 
so  injuriously  in  many  respects  and  so 
unfEurly  to  landed  proprietors,  that,  if 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  amended,  or 
would  not  be  withdrawn,  he  should 
vote  against  the  Bill;  but  he  thought 
he  might  be  allowed  to  treat  it  as  a 
matter  of  detail,  and  that  it  would  be 
discussed  iniOommittee,  and  altered  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  justice.  As  he 
approved  thoroughly  of  the  principles  of 
the  Bill,  he  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading;  and  hoped  the  Government 
would  aUow  it  to  go  to  a  second  reading, 
and  that  they  would  give  the  benefit  of 
their  assistance  in  Committee  in  alterine 
any  part  of  it  which  might  be  considered 
objectionable. 

Sib  EDWAED  COLEBKOOKE  said, 
he  heartily  congratulated  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Linlithgowshire  that  no 
objections  had  been  ta^en  to  his  Bill 
exc^t  on  matters  of  detail.  With  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  sat  down,  some  he  thought  were 
founded  upon  an  exaggerated  apprehen- 
sion of  the  effect  of  the  valuation  clause. 
If  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  introduce 
a  new  Valuation  Act,  with  the  view  to 
put  the  valuation  of  game  upon  a  different 
footing,  there  might  be  some  objection 
as  to  we  inequali^  of  its  operation  ;  but 
this  clause  was  introduced  as  a  security, 
and  he  thought  an  important  security, 
for  the  operation  of  the  clause  which  was 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Bill. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  right  to 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  clause 
because  it  might  act  with  a  certain  in- 
equality in  respect  of  pasture  land  and 
arable  land.  But,  to  his  mind,  there  was 
a  more  forcible  objection  to  the  Bill — 
whether  it  went  for  enough  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  If  the  Bill  was  so 
weak  as  somehon .  Gentlemen — especially 
the  noble  Lord  (YiBCOimt  Macduff) — ^had 
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xirged,  there  was  no  use  in  going  further 
and  wasting  the  time  of  the  House  in 
passing  a  measure  which  would  not  have 
any  practical  operation  at  aU.    He  re- 
gretted that  his  hon.  Friend  had  not  had 
courage  enough  to  face  the  question  of 
hares  and  rabbits.    He  had  long  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  the  House  might  see 
its  way  to  legislate  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
cepting them  from  the  operation  of  the 
Qame  Laws  and  give  tenants  a  direct 
right  to  them — especially  in  the  case  of 
riu)bits,  which  he  regarded  as  mere  ver- 
min.   This  would  be  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  tenants,  but  of  the  land- 
lords also.    He  thought  landlords  some- 
times   might    require    some  protection 
against  their  keepers.      Babbits   were 
frequently    kept    up    to    an    injurious 
extent  that  the  keepers  might  make 
a  profit  of  them.    He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  hopeless  in  the  present 
Parliament  to   deal  with  the   question 
of  ground  game.    He  was  not  frightened 
by  the  argument  that  the  BiU  interfered 
with  freedom  of  contract.    What  those 
who  wished  for  any  improvement   of 
the  law  contended  was,  that  the  abuses 
which    had    arisen    from    freedom    of 
contract  should  be  checked.    All  were 
agreed  that  shooting  in  moderation  was 
not  merely  unobjectionable  to  the  public, 
but  to  the  tenant-farmers.    It  was  the 
abuse  of  the  thing  that  they  wanted  to 
remedy.  Then  came  the  question — How 
were  they  to  define  excessive  preservation  ? 
Lord  Moncreiff,  when  Lord  Advocate, 
made  a  proposition  that  the  amount  of 
damage  might  be  assessed  at  any  one 
time — either  at  the  beginning  of   the 
lease  or  upon  the  demand  of  the  tenant ; 
and  that  for  anything  beyond  that  he 
should  have  a  right  to  compensation. 
That  was  a  practical  proposal,  and  one 
deserving  of  consideration.    He  thought 
that  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  would 
be  fatal  to  any  Bill  that  could  be  intro- 
duced.   No  doubt  there  was  danger  in 
all  our  legislation  that  it  might  be  super- 
seded by  the  unwillingness  of  the  tenant 
to  give  offence  to  his  landlord ;  but  he 
did  not  think  they  should  be  deterred 
from  legislating    on   account  of  those 
fears.    In  his  opinion  the  present  pro- 
posal was  better  than  that  of  Lord  Mon- 
creiff.   It  proceeded  very  much  upon  the 
same  principle  which  Parliament  had 
acted  upon  in  enforcing  the  load-Hue 
upon  ships.   There  was  a  great  difficulty 
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in  determining  what  was  a  proper  load- 
line,  and  the  principle  adopted  was  that 
the  owner  of  a  ship  should  fix  his  own 
load-line.  This  measure  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  load-line  for  tenants 
with  regard  to  game.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  danger  that  the  load-line  would 
be  marked  too  high;  but  then  there 
came  in  the  provision  of  security — 
namely,  that  of  the  liability  to  be 
assessed.  He  thought  the  Bill  afforded 
a  fair  prospect  of  security.  The  Bill 
was  one  well  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  He  had  great  hopes  that 
it  would  act  well,  and  he  trusted  that  at 
all  events  the  House  would  assent  to 
the  second  reading,  and  consider  in 
Oommittee  any  objections  to  matters  of 
detail. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
in  his  opinion  the  Bill  would  be  inopera- 
tive for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  the 
hon.  Member  who  proposed  it  had  in 
view.  His  object  wsis  the  same  as  his 
own — that  of  relieving  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Scotland  fix)m  the  grievance  from  which 
they  now  suffered,  so  far  as  caused 
by  hares  and  rabbits.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  M^Lagan)  had  frankly  stated  that 
he  considered  his  Bill  to  be  an  interference 
with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract 
for  which  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  had  so  often  contended  for, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  Orr-Ewing) 
was,  he  thought,  rather  too  severe  upon 
the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  from  the  otner 
side  of  the  House,  when  he  alluded  to 
his  speech  as  being  made  with  reference 
to  the  hustings.  The  course  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Elginshire 
advocated  was  one  which  he  practically 
carried  out  himself,  and  his  object  was 
to  enact  by  law  that  which  he  had  found 
by  practice  to  be  a  beneficial  arrange- 
ment between  landlord  and  tenant.  As 
to  there  being  no  Petitions  and  not  much 
anxiety  expressed  by  the  tenant-farmers 
in  Scotland  for  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
they  looked  to  the  Government  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  that  would  settle  the 
question  finally.  The  late  Government 
in  two  successive  years,  1870-71,  brought 
in  Bills,  and  he  believed  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  intimated  a  wish  to  take 
up  the  question.  He  ventured  to  think 
the  BiU  now  before  the  House  would  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  coimtry  or 
of  the  hon.  Member  himself.  In  Clause  4 
it  professed  to  give  all  that  they  wished, 
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T>ui  the  next  two  lines  destroyed  that  by 
introducing  the  words  * '  unless  reseryed/' 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  that  every 
landlord  in  Scotland  must  reserve  the 
game  on  his  property,  if  he  wished  to 
shoot  either  a  nare  or  a  partridge  during 
the  whole  19  years  of  we  lease  without 
asking  his  tenant's  permission.  If  he 
did  not  put  in  that  reservation  the 
tenant  would  have  the  sole  right,  and 
the  landlord  could  not  follow  a  pheasant 
out  of  his  own  cover  into  an  adjoining 
turnip  field  without  the  tenant's  permis- 
sion. He  thought  that  was  not  a  state 
of  things  that  the  landlords  were  pre- 
pared to  accept.  There  was  another 
objection  to  the  Bill.  It  was  the  custom 
of  many  liberal  landlords  to  give  their 
tenants  free  permission  to  shoot  hares 
and  rabbits,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
winged  game.  Under  this  Bill  a  land- 
lord wishing  to  continue  that  arrange- 
ment must  of  necessity  put  in  his  lease 
the  amoimt  of  damage  to  be  done  by  the 
hares  and  rabbits  which  he  gave  his 
tenants  permission  to  kill.  If  he  did  not 
he  could  not  preserve  the  winged  game. 
The  result  would  be  that  his  liberality 
would  cause  him  to  be  taxed  to  thq  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  of  damage  that  was 
estimated  as  likely  to  be  done  by  his 
game.  If  he  put  in  a  nominal  amount 
of  damage,  say  1«.,  in  order  that  his 
tenants  might  have  the  free  permis- 
sion they  nad  hitherto  enjoyed,  the 
result  would  be  that  every  one  of  his 
tenants  had  a  legal  document  in  his 
possession  by  which  they  could  sue  him 
for  any  damage  exceeding  that  nominal 
amoimt ;  and  in  large  properties — some 
of  them  having  not  less  man  1,100  te- 
nants— ^that  would  be  a  most  inconve- 
nient power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants.  Another  clause  said  that  the 
lessee  should  be  liable  in  damages  for 
shooting  contrary  to  his  contract.  The 
damage  to  the  landlord  in  the  case  of  a 
harcT  beinff  shot  would  be  the  value  of  the 
hare ;  so  mat  the  landlord  would  have  to 
sue  his  tenant  for  a  few  shillings  in  each 
case.  The  Bill  was  not  complete,  and  if 
enacted  in  its  present  form  would  cause 
a  great  amoimt  of  litigation  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  would  also  be 
most  unjust  to  compel  a  landlord  to  pay 
for  damage  caused  by  game  from  the 
property  of  another  landlord.  Instead  of 
diminishing  the  bad  feeling  which,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  existed  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  Bill  would  increase  it  ten- 
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fold.  The  obje^ons  to  the  Bill  were,  he 
thought,  very  important,  and  deserved 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mb.  FEASEE-MACKINTOSH  said, 
this  question  was  one  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  Highlands ;  and  to  show 
that  it  was  so,  he  might  mention  that  in 
Inverness  and  Boss,  with  which  he  was 
immediately  connected,  the  valuation  of 
lands  and  heritages  was  last  year  about 
£600,000,  and  of  this  no  less  than 
£100,000  was  derived  from  game  rents 
alone.  Fifty  years  ago  those  game  rents 
did  not  exist;  they  were  entirely  the 
creation  of  modem  times,  and  they  had 
continued  of  late  steadily  to  grow,  giving 
an  increased  and  increasing  area  of  tax- 
ation. These  were  the  direct  advantages 
of  the  Game  Laws ;  the  indirect  advan- 
tages were  very  great  also.  They  had 
sportsmen  going  to  the  Highlandis  and 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  our 
railways  and  steamers,  and  among  our 
posting-masters  and  merchants.  In  fact, 
he  believed  that  in  Scotland  alone, 
during  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£1,000,000  was  spent  on  or  in  connec- 
tion with  game.  This,  then,  as  he  had 
said,  was  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  Scotland,  and  especially  to  the  High- 
lands. The  Game  Laws  were  attacked 
not  only  out-of-doors,  but  within  the 
House — for  instance  directly,  as  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Taylor), 
also  indirectly,  but'  no  less  fatally,  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay) ;  and  connected  sis  they 
were  with  the  Highlands,  and  feeling 
very  much  interested  in  this  question, 
they  found  they  had  a  very  ^ood  claim 
on  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  en- 
tire subject.  He  was  not  going  to  say 
a  grievance  did  not  exist.  A  grievance 
undoubtedly  did  exist,  as  had  been 
proved  by  the  Committee  appointed 
three  years  ago.  Now,  there  were  three 
points  discussed  before  that  Committee. 
The  first  was  with  regard  to  deer  forests. 
No  doubt  farmers  whose  lands  were 
bordered  by  deer  forests  had  good  reasons 
for  complaining.  The  Committee  re- 
ported in  favour  of  fencing  deer  forests, 
and  as  a  good  deal  of  injury  was  done 
by  deer,  it  was  high  tmie  something 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving 
effect  to  that  recommendation.  The 
next  complaint  was  in  regard  to  the 
undue  preservation  of  winged  game. 
Whatever  might  be   the    real  causes, 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  that  one  was 
due  to  that  unfortunate  system  of  sports- 
men wishing  to  have  great  bags.  It  so 
happened  that  winged  gan^e  increased 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  farmer 
had  good  reason  to  complain.  This  over- 
preservation  of  winged  g;ame  was  not 
only  bad  for  the  farmers,  out  it  was  bad 
for  sport  itself,  being,  as  was  almost 
universally  admitted,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  disease  among  game.  In 
regard  to  this  matter,  he  thought  that 
the  farmers  were  entitled  to  more  satis- 
factory and  summary  remedies  than 
were  at  present  available.  He  was  quite 
opposed  to  giving  tenants  an  inalienable, 
or  even  a  concurrent  right  to  game.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  that  this  concurrent 
right  was  nothing  less  than  individual 
wrong;  but  he  was  quite  willing  that 
effectual  and  summary  provision  should 
be  made  for  making  up  for  the  increase 
of  winged  game,  and  he  thought  the 
remedy  suggested  in  the  BiU  would  do 
very  much  towards  satisfying  the  farmers. 
There  only  remained  anomer  point — a 
very  important  one — which  gave  rise  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  complaints  in  regard 
to  game  in  Scotland.  That  was  with 
regard  to  hares  and  rabbits.  To  most 
of  true  sportsmen  that  was  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what 
to  do.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
thought  nothing  short  of  this  would  do — 
namely,  that  they  should  give  to  the 
tenant  the  right  on  arable  and  low-lying 
pasture  grounds  to  destroy  hares  and 
rabbits  in  the  fullest  and  most  unre- 
stricted manner.  It  was  impossible,  in 
his  opinion,  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. He  was  against  giving  the 
tenant  a  concurrent  right  to  shoot  hares 
and  rabbits  everywhere,  and  his  reason 
was  this — that  on  most  of  the  large 
farms  in  the  Highlands,  the  arable  and 
low  pasture  lands  constituted  only  a  very 
small  portion,  and  if  they  were  giving 
tenants  a  concurrent  right  to  shoot  every- 
where, it  would  tend  to  the  landlord 
being  deprived  of  the  rieht  to  let  sepa- 
rately his  shootings  at  aU ;  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  tenants  from 
shooting  game  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  when  challenged  for  being  in  the 
midst  of  gprouse  grounds,  could  answer 
that  they  were  only  shooting  mountain 
hares.  This  question  of  game  was  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  Highlands, 
and  it  was  one  that  was  growing  up, 
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and  had  a  vexy  beneficial  e£fect  by  lead- 
ing to  the  circulation  of  money  and  the 
relief  of  taxation ;  and  his  object  was 
simply  this — to  press  on  the  Gbvemment 
to  take  up  this  matter,  and  deal  with  it 
as  a  whole  in  the  three  directions  he  had 
indicated.  He  would  support  the  Bill 
as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  it  would  not  settle  the  question  of 
the  Game  Laws  in  Scotland.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  Scottish  business  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment that  the  supporters  of  the  other 
side  who  were  returned  from  Scotland 
were  increased  from  six  to  twenty ;  and 
if  the  Government  desired  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  their  Scottish  Conservative 
supporters  who  in  this  matter  were  at 
one  with  their  Liberal  brethren,  they 
would  now,  when  matters  were  in  a  com- 
paratively quiescent  state,  remove  griev- 
ances which,  if  long  delayed,  would 
make  matters  hereaS;er  not  so  easily 
settled. 

Mr.  CLAEE  bead  said,  he  must 
apologize  for  entering  upon  this  hitherto 
purely  Scotch  debate ;  but  as  he  was  the 
member  of  the  Committee  to  which  re- 
ference had  been  made,  and  who  had 
moved  that  hares  as  well  as  rabbits 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
game,  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  Bill. 
He  must  congratulate  the  hon.  Member 
for  Linlithgowshire  (Mr.  M^Lagan)  on 
his  semi-conversion  in  regard  to  tibe  sub- 
ject  of  non-interference  with  freedom  of 
contract.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
now  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  they  were  to  remedy  the  grievance 
by  legislation,  they  must  take  from  those 
who  had  the  power  their  right  to  com- 
mit the  grievance.  He  ^so  congra- 
tulated the  hon.  Gentleman  on  letting 
fall  from  this  BiU  his  friend  the  poacher. 
In  previous  years  the  hon.  Gentleman 
haa  wished  to  aid  the  tenant-farmers 
through  the  poacher;  but  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  glad  to  see,  he  di&  not 
propose  to  do  so.  He  should  vote  for 
the  Bill  with  much  satisfaction;  but  there 
was  another  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House  on  a  future  day,  which  he  should 
stiU  more  cordially  support,  and  for 
which  he  claimed  the  vote  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
who  some  years  ago  had  introduced  a 
measure  based  on  the  same  principle. 
When,  he  might  add,  an  hon.  Friend  of 
his  argued  against  the  interference  of 
Englie^  Members  in  the  question  before 
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the  House,  as  affecting  Scotland  only, 
lie  felt  disposed  to  remind  him  that  it 
would  be  as  well  that  on  questions  like 
the  Burials  Bill  an  hon.  Gentleman  who 
represented  a  Scotch  constituency  should 
not  vote  against  the  views  of  the  majo- 
rity of  English  Members  and  against  his 
own  Party. 

Mb.  MuNTZ  said,  he  should  support 
the  Bill  because,  althoiigh  he  could  not 
consider  it  final,  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Now  that  the  question 
had  been  so  thoroughly  considered,  he 
had  hopes,  and  he  still  entertained  them, 
that  the  Goyemment  would  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  that  would  be  a  final 
settlement  of  this  question.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about 
the  Ghime  Laws,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  great  g^evance  existed ;  for  there 
eotdd  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  farmers  suffered  heavy 
losses  from  the  destruction  committed  by 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  it  was  certainly 
time  that  something  should  be  done  to 
protect  them.  The  4th  clause  of  the 
Bill  proposed,  in  effect,  to  assimilate  the 
law  of  England  and  Scotland  in  respect 
of  the  rights  of  the  occupier,  giving  to 
the  occupier  the  right  to  the  game ;  but, 
in  practice,  that  was  never  carried  out. 

Sm  WILLIAM  EDM0N8T0NE  said, 
that  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Linlith- 
gowshire had  introduced  some  obvious 
modifications  into  his  present  Bill,  he 
was  prepared  to  support  the  second  read- 
ing. They  had  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  damage  done  by  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  it  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
thought  that  Tory  rabbits  eat  more  than 
Whig  rabbits.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  no  evil  was  caused  by  rabbits,  but 
he  did  say  that  more  damage  was  done 
by  rats  than  by  either  hares  or  rabbits. 
He  believed  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
willinfi"  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
meet  uie  views  of  aU  parties,  and  under 
those  circumstances  would  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  his  Bill. 

Gbneral  Sm  GEOKGE  BALFOUE 
said,  it  was  a  misfortune  for  any  country 
to  have  two  important  classes  like  the 
landowners  and  tenant-farmers  in  a  po- 
sition of  antagonism  such  as  they  were 
in  Scotland.  This  dissension  being 
mainly  owing  to  the  unfair  protection 
given  to  game  preservers,  he  hoped, 
tiierefore,  the  (Government  would  take 
up  the  question  of  a  reform  in  the  Pro- 
teotionist  Laws ;  and  if  they  did  not,  he 


should  ^ve  his  support  to  the  present 
Bill.  He  did  not  think  the  Bill  was 
altogether  sufiicient  to  redress  the  griev- 
ance so  reasonably  urged  by  the  farmers 
against  the  injury  done  to  the  crops  by 
protected  game,  but  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  he  would  support  it, 
trusting  that  it  would  give  some  peace  and 
quiet  to  Scotland.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon. Member  for  Inverness  (Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh) that  the  great  evil  to  be  provided 
against  was  the  over-preservation  of 
winged  game.  The  farmers  in  general 
were  far  from  being  unfavourable  to 
landowners  having  that  fair  degree  of 
sport  in  the  field  which  made  residence 
in  Scotland  enjoyable.  It  was  the  over- 
doing of  the  game  preservation  which 
excited  farmers  against  all  Game  Laws. 
This  evil  was  largely  swelled  by  game 
preserves  being  rented  to  persons  uncon- 
nected with  the  land,  and  by  owners  of 
lands  keeping  up  great  heads  of  game 
for  sale,  and  which  were  reared  on  the 
crops  of  farmers.  These  crying  evils 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  landloras  who 
dealt  in  game  should  not  escape  the 
small  licence  levied  on  other  dealers  in 
game.  No  doubt  there  were  defects  in 
Qie  Bill — for  example,  it  took  no  account 
of  the  great  damage  which  was  done  by 
game  to  farms  adjoining  lands  belonging 
to  other  proprietors,  and  some  remedy 
ought  to  be  provided  for  this  omission 
as  well  as  for  other  defects.  He  would 
support  the  Bill,  believing  it  would  do 
some  good;  but  it  would  be  better  to 
abolish  the  whole  of  the  Game  Laws 
than  to  allow  the  present  heartburnings 
to  continue. 

Sm  GKAHAM  MONTGOMERY  said, 
that  the  j^ame  question  had  agitated 
Scotland  &r  many  years  past,  and  at 
election  times  had  occasioned  consider- 
able difficulty.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  evil  was  rapidly  curing  itself. 
Anyone  who  was  acquainted  witib  shoot- 
ings in  Scotland  10  years  ago  would  tell 
them  the  change  that  had  taken  place. 
They  would  not  find  one  rabbit  now  to 
every  20  found  10  years  ago.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  said  the  question 
was  a  very  disagreeable  one  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.  Speaking  for  the  South 
he  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery)  could  say 
that  landowners  had  been  for  some  time 
dealing  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  for- 
merly with  their  tenants  in  the  matter 
of  game  preserving.     As  to  the  pro* 
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position  to  put  the  law  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  England,  he  did  not  think 
it  woidd  do  niu(£  for  the  tenant ;  but  so 
far  as  it  assimilated  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  it  was  a  step^  in  the  right  di- 
rection. His  main  objection  to  me  Bill 
was  that  it  did  not  foUow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Several  things  which  were  in  the 
Bill  were  not  recommended  by  their  Re- 
port, and  especially  the  one  embodied  in 
the  4th  clause :  but  the  objections  to  that 
clause  had  been  so  freely  discussed  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  say  more.  As  to  the 
question  of  compensation,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Forfar  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  said 
the  tenants  were  not  in  favour  of  com- 
pensation. In  fact,  they  did  not  believe 
in  compensation. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  explained  that 
what  he  intended  to  say  was  that  the 
farmers  would  not  accept  the  proposal 
in  this  Bill  as  to  compensation  as  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question. 

Sir  graham  MONTGOMERY  said, 
it  had  always  appeared  to  him  that  some 
easy  and  simple  mode  of  assessing  the 
compensation  to  the  tenant  for  the  injury 
done  by  game,  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  settling  the  Game  Law  difficulty. 
That,  he  knew,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Moncreiff,  who  so  long  ably  filled  the 
office  of  Lord  Advocate.  He  thought 
the  clauses  of  the  BiU  which  provided 
for  damages  and  arbitration  excellent. 
As  to  the  provision  that  [the  jurisdiction 
in  Game  Law  cases  shoiild  be  removed 
from  the  Justices  to  the  Sheriffs,  he  was 
aware  that  the  Scottish  Chamber  of 
Commerce  made  a  strong  point  of  that ; 
but  he  could  never  see  how  that  con- 
cerned the  tenant-farmers  very  much; 
and  so  far  as  the  poachers  were  con- 
cerned, he  did  not  think  they  would  care 
much  whether  their  cases  were  tried  by 
the  Justices  or  the  Sheriff:  but  so  long 
as  the  Justices  in  England  decided  poach- 
ing cases,  it  would  be  something  like  a 
slur  and  a  stigma  on  the  Justices  of  Scot- 
land if  they  were  deprived  of  theujuris- 
diction.  As  to  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
his  vote  would  be  determined  by  what  he 
heard  in  reply.    If  the  hon.  Member 

2[r.  M'Lagan)  was  disposed  to  with- 
aw  the  clause  affecting  freedom  of  con- 
tract, or  if  he  consented  to  refer  his  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee,  he  (Sir  Graham 
Montgomery)  proposed  to  give  him  his 
vote ;  but  if  he  did  not  have  some  indi- 
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cations  of  the  hon.  Member's  views  in 
regard  to  those  two  matters,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  preceding  speakers,  that 
it  was  high  time  that  something  should 
be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  inmcted  by 
the  Game  Laws ;  but  to  his  belief  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  question  was 
to  abolish  those  laws  altogether.  The 
abolition  of  cumulative  penalties  for 
game  offences  was  very  necessaiy ;  and 
however  long  the  Game  Laws  existed 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  ex- 
isting cumulative  system  of  punish- 
ments. He  thought  the  whole  subject 
was  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
the  Home  Secretary  with  a  view  to  re- 
form. 

Mr.  mark  STEWART  said,  that  if 
the  third  section  of  the  fourth  clause 
restricting  freedom  of  contract  were  with- 
drawn he  thought  the  Bill  might  be 
accepted,  for  it  contained  several  useful 
provisions.  The  proposal  to  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  in  poaching  cases  from  the 
Justices  to  the  Sheriff  was  very  judicious ; 
for  although  beyond  doubt  the  Justices 
were  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than 
to  discharge  their  duties  impartially,  the 
people  of  Scotland  considered  the  pre- 
sent system  a  grievance ;  and  it  would 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  tribimal  in 
other  respects  if  this  invidious  juris- 
diction were  withdrawn  from  it.  The 
House  had  now  been  waiting  for  two 
years  in  the  expectation  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  be  induced  to  deal  with 
the  question,  and  when  a  Bill  came 
before  them  of  the  moderate  character 
of  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
lithgowshire, the  House  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  that  it  had  been 
spared  the  trouble  of  finding  a  solution 
of  the  existing  difficulties.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Peeblesshire  (Sir 
Graham  Montgomery)  said  that  he  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  this  Bill,  be- 
cause it  did  not  contain  all  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. Now,  one  reason  why  he  (Mr. 
M.  Stewart)  approved  the  Bill  was  that 
it  contained  so  many  of  those  recom- 
mendations. He  found  that  the  Bill  did 
attempt  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Scotland 
to  that  of  England  in  giving  the  tenant 
primd  facie  a  right  in  l£e  game.  It  also 
proposed  to  setue  disputes  by  summaiy 
process ;  and  by  transferring  the  juris^ 
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diction  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
the  Sheriffs,  who,  he  need  hardly  tell 
English  Members,  corresponded  with 
CountyOourtJudges  in  England.  Again, 
it  attempted  to  settle  disputes  as  to  com- 
pensation by  arbitration.  That  was  a 
very  valuable  provision.  Now,  althoiigh 
this  could  not  be  termed  in  any  degree  a 
complete  Bill,  yet  it  offered  a  solu- 
tion of  a  great  difficulty  now  felt 
by  tenants  who  might  be  unwilling  to 
oppose  their  landlords,  and  who  yet 
felt  their  interests  too  deeply  involved. 
They  could  now  say  that  they  had  a 
claim  sanctioned  by  Act  of  ParHament ; 
and  would  settle  it  without  litigation  by 
the  means  provided  by  the  Act.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  give  the 
BiU  of  his  hon.  Friend  their  favourable 
consideration,  at  all  events  to  the  extent 
of  giving  it  a  second  reading ;  and  if 
there  were  any  clauses  distasteful  to 
them,  he  had  no  doubt  that  with  the 
majority  at  their  back  they  would  in 
Committee  be  able  to  amend  them  in 
any  way  they  thought  fit. 

Mb.  EAMSAY  said,  in  his  opinion, 
the  question  of  the  Game  Laws  was  one 
of  such  importance  that  he  thought  it 
could  only  be  properly  dealt  witn  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  he  con- 
curred, therefore,  in  appealing  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
bench  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  had 
come  from  their  own  side  as  well  as  from 
this,  that  they  should  take  up  the  mo- 
derate Bill  now  imder  consideration  and 
deal  with  this  question.  The  excitement 
on  the  subject  was  very  great  in  certain 
districts,  and  from  his  own  experience, 
in  the  cultivation  and  management  of 
land,  he  would  say  that  the  sooner  it  was 
settled  the  better.  This  Bill,  he  thought, 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  farmers 
of  Scotland  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  though  he  should  support  the  Bill 
he  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  pledged 
to  all  its  details.  He  could  not  agree  to 
the  sub-sections  attached  to  the  4th 
clause,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  anything  which  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  contract.  Then,  while  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  laws  of  the 
two  coimtries  should  be  assimilated, 
where  it  could  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people,  their 
wishes,  and  their  position,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  desirable,  when  they 
were  seekine  to  assimilate  the  laws  of 
Scotland  to  those  of  Englandin  relation  to 


game,  that  they  should  introduce  a  system 
which  was  unknown  in  England,  and 
engraft  that  upon  their  Scottish  system. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Priend  the  Member 
for  Linlithgowshire  would  be  willing  to 
modify  any  of  the  sub-sections  or  ofiier 
parts  of  the  Bill  in  a  way  which  did  not 
militate  against  its  general  principles. 
He  approved  of   the   provision  which 
conferred  upon  the  tenant-farmers  the 
right  to   kul   hares   and  rabbits.    As 
regarded  sub-section  3  of  Clause  4  he 
thought  there  would  be  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  because  it  seemed  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Valuation  Act  of  Scotland.    He  heartily 
approved  of  the  proposal  that  the  juris- 
diction in  game  cases  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
Sheriffs ;  but  in  so  saying  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  throw  the  slightest  slur  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace.   If  the  Bill  had  proposed  to 
donothingmore  than  to  assimilate  the  law 
of  Scotland  to  the  law  of  England,  and 
to  confer  upon  tenants  the  right  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits  on  the  land  in  their 
possession,  and  to  transfer  the  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
Sheriffs,  he  should  say  it  would  be  a 
very  useful  measure,  and  he  hoped  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  assent  to  the 
second  reading  in  order  that  it  might  be 
amended  in  Committee  in  those  points 
which  appeared  to  require  consideration. 
Mr.  STOEER  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment  might  be  induced  to  bring  forward 
a  comprehensive  measure  on  the  sub- 
iect,  wnich  should  apply  equally  to  Eng- 
land as  to  Scotland.    No  one  was  more 
anxious  than  he  that  the  farmers  should 
have  a  cheap,  easy,  and  effective  remedy 
against  any  inordinate  quantity  of  game 
which  might  exist  on  their  farms ;  but 
he  failed  to  see  how  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Linlithgow  would  meet  the 
case;  because    in   numerous  instances 
already  it  was  the  farmers  themselves 
who,  by  agreeing  to  certain  leases  with- 
out   stipulation  as  to  the  quantity  of 
game   that  should  be  upon  the  land, 
put  themselves  out  of  any  remedy  in 
that  particular.      It  was  provided  by 
the  third  sub-section  of  the  4th  clause 
that    there    should    be    set    forth    in 
the  lease  that  most  invidious  arrange- 
ment that  the  amoimt  of  damage  agreed 
upon  to  be  done  only  to  the  crops  of 
the  lessee    should  be  exactly  defined. 
Why,  how  was  it  possible  that  such  a 
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definition  could  be  made,  or  if  it  were 
made,  how  could  it  possibly  be  adhered 
to  ?  This,  he  contended,  would  lead  to 
inevitable  and  constant  disagreement  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  He  saw  a 
greater  degpree  of  common  sense  and 
justice  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
the  Bill,  which  he  understood  was  pre- 
pared by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Elginshire  (Viscount  Macduff).  As 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  in  poaching 
cases,  it  was  well  known  that  they  never 
sat  in  cases  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves interested. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  said,  that  being 
of  opinion  that  the  Game  Laws  were 
altogether  bad,  injurious,  and  unjust, 
and  that  there  was  no  practical  remedy 
for  the  evils  arising  from  them  except 
their  entire  abolition,  he  had  felt  some 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  he 
should  vote  for  the  Bill,  or  walk  out  of 
the  House  and  give  no  vote  at  all. 
Under  it  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
were  to  make  some  arrangement  as  to 
the  basis  of  destruction  of  the  people's 
food,  which  these  wild  animals  should 
be  aillowed  to  destroy.  He  had,  there- 
fore, felt  a  difficulty  about  voting  for  the 
Bill,  lest  he  should  be  thereby  making 
himself  an  assenting  party  to  a  sort  of 
immoral  bargedn.  No  doubt,  the  de- 
struction of  crops  might  be  to  some 
extent  diminished  under  the  BiU,  which 
would  also  recognize  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  question,  and  were  willing  to  do 
some — though  it  might  be  infinitesimal 
— justice  in  regard  to  it.  Then  the  oc- 
cupier was  to  be  allowed,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
without  being  liable  to  take  out  either 
gun  or  game  licence.  Well,  what  an 
amount  of  dishonesty  and  evasion  that 
would  give  rise  to !  The  occupier  would 
not  take  out  a  game  licence,  but  he 
would  go  upon  the  land  and  shoot  any- 
thing that  came  within  the  level  of  his 
gun.  This  illustrated  the  sort  of  mis- 
chief they  were  sure  to  tumble  into  with 
small  measures  like  the  present.  He 
supposed  that  they  should  hear  from  the 
Government  during  the  debate  what 
were  their  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
Game  Laws.  They  had  avowed  their 
determination  not  to  address  themselves 
to  measures  of  organic  change,  but  to  give 
their  attention  to  measures  of  social  inte- 
rest. The  Committee  presided  over  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present  First 
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Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  made  a  T6ry 
elaborate  Eeport,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  promised  to  bring  in  a 
Bill ;  but  hitherto  he  had  not  done  so. 
Could  the  House  imagine  any  question 
of  greater  interest  or  importance  to  which 
they  might  have  addressed  themselves  ? 
There  were  two  practical  advantages,  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  to  be  gained  from 
the  passing  of  the  Bill;  one  was  the 
putting  an  end  to  the  injustice  involved 
m  cumulative  penalties,  and  the  other 
was  the  getting  rid  of  the  anomaly  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  these  cases  being 
given  to  the  coimty  magistracy.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  asked  what  did  it 
matter  by  whom  a  poacher  was  con- 
demned ?  That  was  rather  begg^g  the 
question;  it  was  hardly  a  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  ordinary  customs  of 
English  law,  that  in  the  same  person 
should  be  the  attributes  of  prosecutory 
judge,  and  executioner.  He  had  heard 
it  said  before  that  Justices  never  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  in  their  own  cases,  and 
he  was  reminded  of  the  words  he  once 
heard  uttered  in  that  House  upon  that 
point.  Certainly  they  did  not ;  they  re- 
tired when  their  own  case  was  brought 
before  the  bench,  in  the  Christian  hope 
that  those  they  left  behind  them  would 
deal  with  poachers  on  their  land  even  as 
they  themselves  would  deal  with  poachers 
on  other  men's  land. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  came  down  to 
the  House  in  the  hope  that  the  character 
of  the  Bill  was  such  that  he  should  be 
able  cordially  to  support  the  second 
reading  and  assist  in  promoting  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  question  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  was 
imder  the  impression  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  the  same  as  that  emoo- 
died  in  a  measure  brought  in  some  time 
Ago  by  the  late  Lord  Advocate — ^namely, 
the  establishment  in  Scotland  of  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  tenant  in  the 
matter  of  the  possession  of  game,  as  it 
now  wsLS  in  England.  That  presumption 
was  now  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  game 
being  in  Scotland  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  while  in  England  it  was  the 
property  of  the  tenant.  It  was  scdd  that 
that  would  do  nothing  for  the  tenant. 
That  he  disputed.  At  present  if  a  tenant 
in  Scotland  wanted  to  get  any  control 
over  the  game,  he  had  to  go  to  the  land- 
lord and  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  oould ;  whereas  in  England 
the  ca^e  was  the  reverse — ^here  the  law 
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reoognized  the  oconpier  as  the  owner, 
and  it  was  the  landlord  who  by  his 
agreement  asked  the  tenant  to  give  up 
a  property  which  the  law  vested  in  him. 
The  two  things,  therefore,  were  totally 
distinct,  and  if  by  law  they  were  to  make 
this  change  they  would  place  the  tenant 
in  Scotland  in  a  better  position  to  make 
a  bargain  with  his  landlord,  because  he 
would  then  be  placed  in  possession  of  a 
thing  to  be  bargained  for.  {_A  lat^h,'] 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  might  sneer.  He  was 
very  strong  on  these  questions  of  con- 
tract, and  he  was  ''the  real  farmer's 
friend;"  but  when  ihe  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  Member,  with  a  majority 
of  120,  which  had  revolutionized  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  established  ex- 
traordinary principles  in  dealing  with 
land  in  that  country,  came  to  grapple 
with  this  question,  all  they  found  they 
could  do  with  it  was  to  give  the  tenants 
a  greater  power  to  contract ;  they  also 
gave  the  tenant  a  speedy  and  cheap 
mode  of  obtaining  redress  when  the 
landlord  departed  m)m  his  bargain.  He 
maintained  that  when  the  Legislature 
had  done  those  two  things,  it  had  done 
all  it  could  fairly  accomplish  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  he  found  that  that  was  not  the 
principle  of  the  BiU  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Linlithgow.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  that  his  Bill  had  three  prin- 
ciples— namely,  the  transference  of  the 
jurisdiction  from  the  Justices  to  the 
Sheriffs ;  the  putting  an  end  to  cumula- 
tive penalties ;  and,  lastly,  providing  a 
new  mode  of  valuing  the  damage  done 
by  game.  As  regarded  the  first  principle, 
it  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Justices  would  not  do  justice  if  they  had 
an  interest  in  the  property  in  question. 
That  assumption,  however,  went  a  great 
deal  further — it  went  to  the  length  that 
no  man  ought  to  sit  in  judgment  in  cases 
where  the  property  involved  was  of  the 
character  of  property  in  which  he  was 
himself  interested.  Thus  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice ought  not  to  try  a  man  for  stealing 
silver  spoons,  his  Lordship  being  pro- 
bably interested  in  that  description  of 
property.  This  question  of  an  unpaid 
magistracy  was  a  great  question,  which 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
but  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  whole. 
If  it  were  thought  desiraole  to  substitute 
for  unpaid  magistrates  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates, let  that  be  done  in  every  in- 
stance, and  not  confined  to  one  portion 


of  the  Kingdom  and  to  one  particular 
class  of  cases.  As  regarded  cumulative 
penalties  on  poaching,  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  ap- 
peared as  ''  the  poacher's  friend."  He 
observed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  not  present ;  but  it  was  for 
him  to  say  whether  a  man  who  could  be 
punished  imder  one  description  of  offence 
was  not  to  be  punished  for  a  breach  of 
the  Excise  laws  as  well.  Those  were  mat- 
ters which  might  fairly  be  considered  in 
Committee.  But  he  now  came  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  real  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  that  was  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract.  By  the  4th  clause, 
drd  section,  it  was  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord  who  were  to  decide  between 
themselves  what  should  be  set  down  as 
the  value  of  the  SArne  on  the  land,  and 
that  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  rent. 
Now,  where  two  men  wanted  the  same 
farm,  the  protection  which  that  clause 
gave  to  the  tenant  was  absolutely  illu- 
sory. He  would  assume  that  the  clause 
passed,  and  that  the  two  Conservatives 
who  supported  this  Bill,  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirling- 
shire, wanted  a  farm  of  his.  They  took 
one,  and  they  deducted  U.  for  the  game 
over  the  whole  farm.  How  were  they 
to  prevent  that?  The  House  in  this 
matter  was  asked  to  take  a  step  which 
would  prove  illusory,  and  afford  no  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer,  while  it  would  be 
cutting  at  the  root  of  a  very  great  and 
sound  principle.  He  confessed  that, 
like  St.  Paul,  he  was  bom  free,  and  he 
wished  to  die  a  free  man.  By  that  he 
meant  that  the  great  inheritance  they 
had  was  that  free  Englishmen  and  full- 
grown  sane  men  in  their  bargains  with 
each  other  should  not  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  children  and  interfered  with 
by  the  State.  This  principle  had  been 
accepted  by  the  State,  which  had  made 
exceptions  in  the  matter  of  contract — 
it  watched  over  women  and  children, 
minors  and  lunatics ;  and  in  dealing  with 
Merchant  Shipping  and  in  the  Factory 
Acts  the  principle  was  extended  still  fur- 
ther to  the  protection  of  life  and  limb. 
But  in  ordinary  dealings  by  contract  in 
matters  of  property,  whether  it  were  in 
funds,  shares,  or  any  other  description 
of  property,  the  State  had  not  as  yet 
broken  through  that  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation, and  he  hoped  and  trusted  it 
never  would.  If  thex^  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  placed  the 
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present  Government  in  power,  it  was 
their  resolve  to  put  their  foot  firmly 
down  on  this  question  and  to  say — "  We 
will  not  have  this  State  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract."  It  was  amusing 
to  find  two  Conservative  Members  (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing  and  SirWilliam  Edmonstone), 
one  of  whom  had  placed  his  name  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill,  trying  to  prove  to 
their  own  consciences  and  to  this  House 
that  the  Bill  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  contract,  or  represent- 
ing the  interference  as  so  small  that 
they  were  like  the  prostitute  who  pleaded 
the  smallness  of  her  child.  But  this 
plea  was  torn  from  them  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeenshire 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead),  who  welcomed  the  Bill  be- 
cause they  saw  in  it  the  principle  for 
which  they  had  so  anxiously  striven 
— -namely,  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  matters  of  contract  between  land- 
lord and  tenants.  One  word  on  the 
general  question  of  the  Game  Laws. 
Hon.  Gentiemen  urged  that  game  de- 
stroyed the  food  of  the  people,  and  said 
that  they  intended  to  vote  for  this  Bill. 
But  when  another  BiU  was  before  the 
House  in  relation  to  commons,  those 
same  Gentiemen  said  it  was  essential 
that  those  commons  should  be  preserved. 
"We  are  independent,"  they  urged,  "of 
England  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
people.  We  can  import  what  food  we 
want,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  devote 
these  waste  spaces  to  affording  recrea- 
tion to  the  people."  He  woiud  leave 
those  hon.  Gentiemen  to  reconcile  those 
two  arguments.  He  remembered  on  a 
former  occasion  a  late  Member  of  the 
House  (Mr.  E.  Dedglish),  referring  to 
the  ground  game  question,  saying  to 
him  in  the  Lobby,  "It  is  all  very  well 
for  you  to  talk,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
give  up  hare  soup."  No  doubt  the  hare 
soup  question  was  a  very  gpreat  question. 
Any  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  on  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  Game  Laws 
knew  that  something  like  30,000,000  of 
rabbits  alone  were  consumed  in  this 
country  every  year  for  food,  while  a 
great  quantity  were  imported ;  and  be- 
sides concerning  the  food  of  the  people, 
the  subject  was  connected  with  their  in- 
dustry. The  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits 
formed  the  staple  of  a  great  trade— they 
were  worked  up  into  silk  hats ;  and  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  silk  hats 
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of  the  hon.  Gentiemen  who  sat  around 
him  were  formed  in  a  great  measure  of 
those  skins.  It  was  his  intention  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill;  but  he 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
M 'Lagan)  if  he  would  withdraw  the  3rd 
section  of  the  4th  clause,  which  dealt 
with  freedom  of  contract,  if  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  withdrew  his  Amendment.  The 
question  was  a  much  larger  one  than 
was  commonly  supposed,  and  it  was  not 
desirable  to  break  through  the  great 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract.  By 
way  of  merely  giving  himself  a  locus 
standi  in  case  of  the  hon.  Member  re- 
fusing his  suggestion,  he  should  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months."— (Zore?  Elcho.) 


Sir  EOBEET  ANSTEUTHEE  said, 
he  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  his  noble  Friend  K>r  some  time,  and  the 
last  time  when  he  had  heard  him  was 
on  a  different  occasion  from  the  present. 
It  was  on  an  occasion  when  he  appeared 
in  the  position  with  which  he  taunted 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  as  "the  farmer's 
Friend."  Unless  he  was  mistaken,  it 
was  only  last  year  the  noble  Lord  made 
a  speech  at  Haddington — a  most  interest- 
ing speech — and  his  noble  Friend  then 
cautioned  his  audience  against  "  lawyer- 
drawn  leases " — and  this  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  now  said — "  Beware  of 
interfering  with  freedom  of  contract," 
because  by  perfect  freedom  of  contract 
the  landlord  would  be  enabled  to  preserve 
as  much  game  as  he  pleased. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
interfere ;  but  as  his  hon.  Friend  seemed 
about  to  beise  an  argument  on  the  point, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment was  absolutely  without  foundation. 
It  was  quite  true  he  (Lord  Elcho)  did 
make  a  speech,  being  in  the  chair  at  an 
agricultural  dinner  in  his  county.  After 
showing  what  wonderfril  discoveries  there 
had  been  in  chemistry — after  pointing 
out  that,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rotation 
in  crops,  it  would  be  foimd  that  by  try- 
ing land  in  a  certain  chemical  way  they 
could  get  additional  crops  of  barley,  he 
said  the  leases,  as  affected  cultivated 
land,  formed  a  matter  for  consideration. 
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SiE  EGBERT  AN8TRUTHEE :  StiU 
it  was  evident  that  his  noble  Friend 
did  not  approve  of  lawyer  -  drawn 
leases. 

Lord  ELCHO  :  Not  of  their  terms. 

Sir  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
contract,  and  was  not  the  least  afraid  to 
meet  his  noble  Friend  on  that  point. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Linlithgow,  he  admitted 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  good  in  it. 
All  those  provisions  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  referred  were  good.  The  as- 
similation of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  this 
matter  to  that  of  England  was  good. 
The  removal  of  the  jurisdiction  from 
the  Magistrates  to  the  Sheriffs  was  good ; 
the  simple  method  of  compensation  for 
damage  done  by  game  was  good.  The 
objection  he  had  to  the  Bill  was  that  it 
was  so  weak.  It  did  not  go  far  enough. 
To  please  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Clare  Read)  it  must  have  gone 
further.  They  had  had  some  very  curious 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  by  hon.  Gentlemen  whose  names 
were  on  the  back  of  the  Bill.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Lanarkshire 
said — **  My  only  objection  to  the  Bill  is 
with  reference  to  Section  3  of  Clause  4." 
But  that  was  the  only  part  of  the  Bill 
which  was  worth  a  farthing,  in  his  (Sir 
Robert  Anstruther's)  opinion. 

Sib  EDWARD  COI^ROOKE :  My 
speech  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
sub-section  of  Clause  4.  I  said  it  was 
the  very  back-bone  of  the  Bill. 

Sm  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER : 
Well,  that  was  still  more  satisfactory 
for  his  case,  because  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  was  afraid  of  the  horrible  con- 
sequences that  were  to  ensue  from  the 
sub-section.  But  here  was  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  great  experience  in  landed  estates 
who  said — **  By  all  means  let  us  have 
the  sub-section.  It  is  the  back-bone  of 
the  Bill."  That  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  hon.  Member  was  moderate  in  all 
his  opinions,  and  was  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  the  House.  The  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perthshire  (Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell)  was  also  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill.  He  trusted  that 
the  Government  wotdd  deal  with  the 
question  and  pass  part  of  the  Bill.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Anstruther)  would  like  to 
ask  him  what  was  the  part  of  the  Bill 
he  would  like  to  be  passed,  and  what 
part  dropped  ?    Perhaps  he  would  say, 


if  he  were  in  the  House — *'  Pass  all  those 
parts  of  the  Bill  to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  kindly  drop  out  the  sub-section  of 
Clause  4."  Why,  that  was  the  very 
kernel  of  the  wnole  measure.  It  was 
now  10  minutes  past  4,  and  not  a  sound 
had  been  uttered  from  the  Treasury 
bench.  He  sincerely  sympathized  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  be- 
cause even  now  they  did  not  know  whic]}. 
way  they  were  going  to  vote.  He  might 
go  further,  and  express  a  great  doubt 
if  the  Under  Secretary  of  Stisite  for  the 
Home  Department  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  did  not  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  he  always  knew  his 
own  mind.  But  he  had  commiserated 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  last  two 
hours  and  a-half — he  was  very  sorry  for 
him.  But  he  supposed  they  would  know 
his  opinion  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that 
he  had  been  waiting  to  hear  his  (Sir 
Robert  Anstruther's)  speech.  If  his 
statement  had  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  opinion  he  should 
feel  proud.  But  in  what'  a  position 
did  it  place  his  hon.  Friend  who 
had  brought  in  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
know  up  to  this  very  moment  whe- 
ther the  child  of  his  affection  was  to 
be  strangled  or  emasculated.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite got  their  orders,  they  would  know 
whether  it  was  to  be  strangled  or  not.  K 
it  was  strangled,  he  should  be  sorry  for 
the  Scotch  Tories.  They  had  made  use 
of  the  question  on  the  hustings,  and  had 
doubtless  brought  all  the  pressure  they 
could  to  bear  on  the  front  bench,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid,  once  for  aU,  of  the 
election  difficulty.  If  the  Bill  were 
strangled,  what  would  happen  ?  They 
had  demanded  redress ;  they  had  kneeled 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  felt  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peeblesshire,  who 
so  pledntively  alluded  to  the  state  of 
matters  in  Peeblesshire.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dumbartonshire  took 
exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Yiscount  the  Member-  for  Elgin,  because 
he  had  said  that  a  Scotch  Tory  was  a 
compound  animal.  If  the  Government 
had  decided  that  the  second  reading 
should  be  allowed  they  had  discreetly 
put  up  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Elcho)  to 
propose  the  A^i^^i^^^i^t.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Linlithgow  were 
so  tmwise  as  to  accept  the  alternative  of 
withdrawing  the  clause  that  related  to 
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freedom  of  contract,  the  Goyemment 
would  accept  the  Bill,  and  it  would  pass 
with  its  most  valuable  provisions  left. 
What  a  position  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M 'Lagan)  would  then  be  in  !  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Elcho)  talked  about  being 
a  free  man,  and  about  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
he  compared  himself,  with,  he  must  say, 
a  little  self-consciousness.  There  were 
few  people  who  had  a  greater  regard 
tor  his  noble  Friend  than  he  (Sir  Booert 
Anstrufcher)  had.  He  had  many  most 
estimable  qualities,  he  was  an  amiable 
gentleman  whom  nobody  could  help  but 
esteem ;  but  his  warmest  friend,  if  asked 
to  give  a  description  of  him,  would,  he 
thought,  have  stopped  short  of  St.  Paul. 
If  hii3  noble  Friend  showed  him  that 
the  parties  contracting  did  so  upon 
perfectly  equal  terms,  and  without 
doing  injury  to  a  third  person  who 
could  not  help  himself,  then  he  would 
sit  down.  The  noble  Lord  drew  pic- 
tures of  the  Scottish  farmers  being 
treated  like  lunatics,  or  minors,  and  so 
on.  He  (Sir  Robert  Anstruther)  be- 
lieved the  state  of  the  case  in  Scotland 
to  be  this.  Under  the  law  of  hypothec 
the  demand  for  farms  was  so  unwhole- 
Bomely  stimulated  that  the  farmer  could 
not  contract  on  equal  terms  with  his 
landlord.  Every  hon.  Member  in  that 
House  knew  that  the  law  of  hypothec 
gave  the  landlord  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  his  tenant.  Why  ? 
Because  it  allowed  him  to  put  a  tenant 
on  a  farm,  knowing  that  in  the  event  of 
any  failure  of  the  tenant  the  landlord 
could  protect  himself,  but  all  the  other 
creditors  must  go  to  the  wall.  If  the 
law  of  hypothec  were  abolished,  then 
his  noble  Friend  would  be  right.  But 
did  the  contract  entered  into  between 
those  parties  affect  only  themselves? 
There  wsis  the  case  of  the  hares  and  rab- 
bits, reserved  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  going  through  the  fences,  and 
destroying  the  crops  of  a  farmer  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  preservation  at 
all.  He  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  because  he  thought  it  in  many 
respects  a  good  Bill — his  only  complaint 
was  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough— he 
said  he  had  m'ade  out  a  case  in  which 
they  might  interfere  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract. The  principle  of  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract  could  not  be  so  dan- 
gerous, because  it  had  been  put  into  a 
Bill  by  the  Under  Secretary,  in  whom 
he  might  say  he  had  complete  confidence. 

Sir  Robert  Anstruther 


It  was  true  that  he  had  since  gone  from 
the  Opposition  to  the  Treasury  Bench ; 
but  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  one  to  refuse  when  in  power  what 
he  h^  promised  when  out  in  the  cold. 
On  the  19th  February,  1872,  the  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  it  contained  these 
words — 

"An  occupier  of  land  shall  be  subjected  to 
any  of  the  restrictions  hereafter  to  be  specified 
in  any  lease  or  any  agreement  to  which  he  is 
party." 

These  had  reference  to  allowing  the  land- 
land  to  shoot  winged  game  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  animals  out  of  season — 

'*  An  occupier  of  land  shall  be  entitled  at  all 
times  to  pursue,  take,  and  kill  hares  and  rab- 
bits on  such  land  without  being  liable  to  any 
forfeiture,  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  proceed- 
ing in  any  covenant,  reservation,  grant,  or 
agreement  with  the  owner,  or  with  any  other 
person  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Then  it  could  not  be  so  very  bad.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  line 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  take. 
He  would  ask  him  to  do  something  in 
the  matter.  He  wished  he  would  t^  to 
settle  it  in  the  interests  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  to  settle  it  upon  equit- 
able terms,  and,  if  possible,  to  do  it  so 
that  it  should  not  be  opened  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  GEEENE  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  Member  for  linHthgowshire  that 
the  farmers  of  England  were  strongly 
opposed  to  any  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  contract.  Any  such  inter- 
ference would  be  most  mischievous.  The 
farmers  of  England  were  able  to  make 
their  own  contracts,  and  did  not  require 
to  be  treated  like  children.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  landlords  and  tenants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts, for  their  interests  were  in- 
separable ;  and  a  landlord  who  allowed 
his  tenant's  crop  to  be  injured  by  ground 
game  was  doing  an  injury  to  himself. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  hon.  Member  con- 
sented to  withdraw  sub-section  3  of 
Clause  4,  as  suggested  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire, 
he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  rejected. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
I  am  certain  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment  while  I  say  one  or  two 
words,  before  I  deal  with  the  Bill,  in 
reference  to  the  amusing  speech  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fife  (Sir 
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Eobert  Anstrutlier).  The  hon.  Baronet 
has  brought  against  me  what  might  be 
interpreted,  if  I  did  not  know  his  tho- 
roughly good  intention,  as  a  grave 
charge.  He  wonders  whether  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert  that,  sitting  upon  this 
bench,  I  change  my  opinion  as  rapidly 
as  some  people  he  says  change  theirs. 
What  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  In 
1869,  1870,  1871,  and  1872  it  seemed  to 
be  the  fashion  for  hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  inundate 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  measures 
connected  with  the  difficult  question 
of  the  Game  Laws.  I,  perhaps,  as  a 
young  man,  fancied  I  was  wiser  than 
1  was,  and  I  fancied  I  could  con- 
tribute to  the  list  of  measures.  I  had 
long  been  convinced — and  it  is  my  con- 
viction at  the  present  moment — ^that  this 
is  a  question  which  is  not  worth  all  the 
agitation  and  trouble  and  iU-wiU  which 
are  px>duced  by  it.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  if  we  could  in  any  way  deal 
with  ^this  question  satisfactorily  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  we  shoidd  do  much 
to  promote  agricidtural  welfare,  and  I 
was  rash  enough  to  suppose  that  that 
BiU  of  mine  might  have  contributed  to 
that  result.  But  all  these  Bills  met 
with  the  same  fate.  They  were  all — as 
perhaps  they  deserved — rejected  by  the 
House,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee which  sat  for  two  years.  I  be- 
lieve not  only  my  eyes,  but  the  eyes  of 
a  great  many  of  these  amateur  legis- 
lators on  this  subject,  were  very  mate- 
rially opened  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
my  ample  confession  to  the  House 
that  the  evidence  did  convince  me  that 
my  younger  views  on  this  question  had, 
to  that  extent,  been  erroneous.  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  for  Linlithgowshire 
(Mr.  M 'Lagan)  has  deserved  well  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  this  measure  by  his 
evident  desire  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.  He  shows  that 
desire  by  giving  up  many  of  those 
notions — I  will  not  say  principles — 
which  he  had  formed  upon  the  question, 
and  which  he  saw  were  antagonistic  to 
the  opinions  of  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  I  will  ask  the  House 
to  consider  whether  we  should  practically 
be  doing  that  which  I  believe  we  are  all 
anxious  to  do — that  is,  to  arrive  at  a 
practical  settlement  of  the  question — ^if 
we  adopt  this  Bill  as  it  has  been  pre- 


sented to  us.  We  heard  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke)  object  to  the  Bill  because  it  would 
not  settle  the  question,  and  almost  all 
the  Members  who  got  up  in  the  early 
part  of  the  debate  stated  that  while  they 
objected  to  the  Bill  as  not  going  far 
enough,  they  would  vote  for  the  Bill 
because  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   

Sib  EDWAED  COLEBROOKE  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  say  that  the  Bill 
would  not  settle  the  question,  but  that 
he  should  have  had  more  confidence  in 
it  if  it  had  gone  further. 

Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
At  any  rate,  there  were  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  said  that  the  BiU  as  it 
stood  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  remember  that  argument  was 
often  used  in  olden  times  with  regard  to 
other  measures,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
it  is  a  sound  way  of  dealing  with  a  gpreat 
question  like  this  by  tampering  with  it 
in  this  way.  Will  the  House  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay)  would  accept  this  BiU  as  a 
solution  of  the  question?  We  shaU 
have,  as  soon  as  this  BiU  passes,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Wild  Animals  BiU,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor)  wiU  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
BiU  that  does  not  protect  those  whom 
he  calls  the  people,  but  whom  I  caU 
poachers.  I  do  think  there  are  objec- 
tions to  this  BiU — to  many  parts  of 
it  —  which,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  introduced  it.  It  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  the  measure  that  it 
assinulates  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
property  of  game  in  Scotland  to  that 
which  exists  in  England.  But  what 
would  happen  if  this  BiU  passed  ?  Why 
you  would  have  in  Scotland  two  distinct 
laws  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  pro- 
perty in  game.  On  those  farms  wnich 
are  let  under  any  agreement  from 
year  to  year  you  would  have  the  game 
vested  in  the  landlords  as  at  present; 
whereas  in  regard  to  any  land  leased 
after  the  passinfi^  of  this  BiU,  the  game 
woidd  be  vested  in  the  tenant.  That 
is  one  objection  which  I  see  to  this 
BiU.  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  the 
hon.  Member  in  wishing  to  see  the  law 
of  England  and  Scotland  assimUated; 
but  I  would  like  to  see  a  more  complete 
assimilation  than   is  proposed  in  this 
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Bill.  Now  in  regard  to  the  4tli  clause 
of  this  Bill,  which  has  been  so  much 
objected  to.  Either  the  clause  is  utterly 
illusory,  or  it  is  a  great  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract.  Alandlord  may  agree 
to  let  his  farm  at  a  certain  agricultural 
rent,  and  set  out  the  amount  of  damage — 
say  at  1«. — which  the  tenant  is  to  suffer 
by  the  preservation  of  game.  He  may 
at  the  same  time  make  the  tenant  sign 
a  stamped  agreement  that  he  will  not 
proceed  against  his  landlord  for  any 
further  amount,  and  thus  your  BiU 
would  be  rendered  utterly  nugatory.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Courts  of  Law 
would  hold  such  an  agreement  to  be  in- 
valid ;  but  in  that  case  you  come  on  the 
horns  of  your  dilemma,  and  must  admit 
that  the  Bill  would  be  a  real  interference 
with  freedom  of  contract.  There  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  object  you  have 
in  view  might  under  the  Bill  be  easily 
evaded.  I  think  that  if  we  deal  with 
matters  of  this  sort — if  we  deal  even  as 
the  12th  clause  proposes  to  do  with  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  the  county 
Magistrates  to  the  Sheriffs — we  ought 
only  to  do  so  after  very  great  considera- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  change 
may  not  be  very  great.  I  know  that 
before  the  Committee,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
was  given  on  the  subject,  and  from  my 
experience  as  a  magistrate  I  must  say  I 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  see  cases  of 
this  sort  taken  away  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion. But  if  that  is  to  be  done  it  should 
be  done  generally,  and  we  should  not 
allow  the  magistrates  of  Scotland  to  sup- 
pose a  slur  was  passed  on  them  bv  de- 
privin^  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which  was 
still  aBowed  to  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  Beyond  these 
things,  I  think  it  may  be  very  fairly 
urged  that  this  Bill  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a&  interference  with  the  rating  law  of 
Scotland,  because  under  this  Bill  you 
would  allow  any  landlord  practically  to 
set  out  his  own  rateable  value.  There 
is  another  point  in  this  Bill  which  re- 
quires very  great  consideration,  and  that 
is  the  clause  which  proposes  to  do  away 
with  the  Excise  ana  gun  licences  so  far 
as  the  tenants  and  the  people  they  cer- 
tify to  be  their  employes  are  concerned. 
If  the  gun  licences  and  game  certificates 
are  wrong  in  principle  it  may  be  a  very 
good  ground  for  altering  the  law ;  but 
to  exempt  only  a  few  individuals  from 
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its  operation  would  open  the  door  to  a 
great  of  evasion.  I  have  shown  that 
this  Bill  does  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract,  and  that  it  possesses  other 
defects;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  points  in  the  measure  to  which  I 
give  my  own  adhesion.  Therefore,  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  accept  the 
challenge  made  to  him  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  side  of  the  House  (Lord 
Elcho),  and  would  withdraw  the  3rd 
section  of  the  4th  clause,  I  should 
not  be  prepared  to  oppose  the  second 
reading,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
other  dauses  would  have  to  be  amended 
in  Committee.  But,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  would  best 
advance  the  interests  he  has  in  view 
by  withdrawing  the  present  BiU  alto- 
gether. 

Mb.  M 'LAGAN,  in  reply,  said,  he 
must  remind  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho\  who 
to-day  so  strongly  denounced  interference 
with  contract,  Ihat  the  BiU  introduced 
three  or  four  yeara  ago — ^the  Mines 
Regulation  BiU — of  wmch  the  noble 
Lorn  was  a  foster-father,  went  much 
further  in  the  direction  of  interference 
with  contract  than  the  present  BiU  did. 
The  noble  Lord  took  the  fuU-grown 
miners  imder  his  protection,  and  com- 
peUed  the  Legislature  to  make  their 
contracts  for  them ;  but  he  neglected  the 
poor  tenants  of  Scotland,  whose  crops 
on  which  they  depended  were  destroyed 
by  the  landlords'  preservation  of  game. 
Ajb  he  had  said  before,  nobody  was  more 
opposed  as  a  general  principle  to  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  than 
himself,  and  he  maintained  that  there 
was  only  a  semblance  of  such  inter- 
ference in  the  provisions  of  this  BiU. 
If  those  who  opposed  his  proposal  on 
that  head  would  imdertcJie  in  Committee 
to  propose  some  other  effectual  method 
of  accompHshing  the  same  end,  he  would 
withdraw  the  clause,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  undertaking  he  must  go  to 
a  division.  He  regretted  the  Grovem- 
ment  were  supporting  the  noble  Lord, 
for  anybody  who  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion must  have  been  convinced  that 
this  was  a  BiU  as  to  which  there  was 
Httle  more  than  a  difference  as  to  some 
of  the  clauses,  which  could  be  readUy 
arranged  if  the  BiU  were  sent  to  a  Com- 
mittee. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  the  BiU  would  alter  the 
system  of  valuation  in  Scotland ;  but  he 
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assured  him  that  it  would  leaye  it  prao- 
tioally  almost  the  same  as  at  present. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  172 ;  Noes 
150:  Majority  22. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

BiU  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 


HOMICIDE  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

[Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Mr,  WhittoelL) 

[bill  75.]      SECOIO)  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (iStV  Eardley  Wihnot,) 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure,  Which  was 
founded  on  the  less  preferable  of  two 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Capital  Punishment.  Instead  of  simpli- 
fying the  law  it  appeared  to  him  to  com- 
plicate it  and  to  render  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Courts  to  administer.  It 
divided  the  crime  of  murder  into  two 
classes — "  offences  of  the  first  and  second 
degprees.''  It  defined  murder  of  the  first 
degree  as  '*  the  unlawful  killing  of  a 
human  being  by  another,  with  deliberate 
intent  to  kill,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought ; ''  but  the  4th  clause  also  de- 
clared it  murder  in  the  first  degree 
**  where  death  had  been  caused  by  the 
wilful  act  of  any  person  when  commit- 
ting or  attempting  to  commit  any  felony, 
or  assaulting  any  peace  officer  or  soldier 
in  the  lawml  execution  of  his  duty,  or 
in  attempting  to  rescue  himself  or  an- 
other person  from  lawfid  custody.''  The 
consequence  woidd  be  that  much  com- 
plication woidd  arise  from  the  question, 
what  was  ''  malice  aforethought,"  and 
what  was  a  'deliberate  intent  to  Mil." 
On  the  one  hand,  many  acts  of  homicide, 
which  were  now  murder,  and  which  ought 
to  be  crimes  of  the  first  degree,  would 
come  under  the  second  degree,  because 
it  might  be  impossible  to  prove  '^  malice 
aforethought;"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  offences  would  be  murder  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  were 
manslaughter  only.  What  was  required 


was  to  know  what  the  crime  was  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  without  having 
reference  to  the  subtleties  of  text  books. 
The  definitions  of  the  crime  would  be 
most  difficult  and  perplexing.    If,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  went  out  to  shoot  and  steal 
a  fowl,  and  in  firing  at  it  he  missed 
the  bird  and  accidentally  killed  a  man 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge — the  Bill  made  that  man  liable 
to  be  tned  for  murder  of  the  first  de- 
eree,  although  he  was  innocent  of  all 
mtention  to  £ll  the  man.    Again,  where 
a  constable  took  a  drunken  man  into 
custody,  and  the  man  in  the  struggle 
injurea  the  officer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause    his    death,  the  Bill    made    the 
offence   murder,  though    the    drunken 
man  had  no  intention  to  commit  miirder, 
or  to  inflict  any  injury  whatever.    If  a 
constable  took  a  pickpocket  into  custody, 
and  the  pickpocket  in  his  effort  to  escape 
injured  the  officer  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  lost  his  life,  the  Bill  made  it  murder, 
although  the  poor  wretch  had  no  ob- 
ject but  that  of  escaping.      The  only 
definition  given  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  was  that  it  was  not  murder  in 
the  first  degree.    Murder  in  the  first 
degree  was  punished  with  death;  but 
the  punishment  for  murder  in  the  second 
degree  were  discretionary,  varying  from 
penal  servitude  for  life  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  seven  years.     The  Bill,  in  treat- 
ing of   infanticide,   provided  that  the 
crime  should  be  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree if  the  act  was  committed  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  birth  or  within  seven 
days  after ;  if  seven  days  had  elapsed,  it 
would  be  murder  of  the  first  degree. 
There  was  no  class  of  murders  so  fre- 
quent as  that  of  infants,  and  he  saw  no 
ground  why  the  offence  should  not  be 
treated  as  seriously  as  the  murder  of 
adults  was  treated.    He  coidd  not  see 
that  there  ought  to  be  any  difference  be- 
tween the  deliberate  murder  of  an  in- 
fant and  an  adult.    Another  objection 
that  he  had  to  the  Bill  was  that  it,  in 
effect,  tookaway  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
from  the  Crown  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  jury.    Those  with  whom  the  pre- 
rogative now  rested  were  persons  who 
were  able  to  make  a  calm  and  unim- 
passioned  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  were  able  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  without  prej  udice ;  whereas 
the  juries  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  personal  sentiment,  by  the 
skilled  art  ofcounsel,  or  the  feelings  ex- 
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cited  by  the  circumBtances  of  the  trial  of 
the  provocation  suggested.  On  the  other 
hand,  the*  Bill  took  away  the  power  of 
pardon  or  mitigation  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  for  it  provided  that  the  order  for 
liberation  and  the  grounds  thereof  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Parliament  for  one  month  before  it  took 
effect.  The  power  to  be  given  to  the  juries 
resembled  tnatpossessedby  juriesinsome 
foreign  countries — and  which  was  con- 
stantly exercised  in  France — of  returning 
a  verdict  of  **  Guilty,  with  extenuating 
circumstances."  It  might  be  that  the 
law  of  homicide  required  amendment. 
Practically,  he  believed  the  law  as  it 
now  existed  worked  well,  because  it  was 
administered  by  Judges  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  law  relating  to  the  crime ; 
but  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  theory 
more  consonant  with  the  practice.  The 
question  was  one  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government,  who  could  act  imder  the 
advice  of  the  most  competent  authorities, 
and  should  not  be  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  any  private  Member,  however  able 
and  experienced  a  lawyer  he  might  be. 

Sib  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
must  apologize  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  having,  as  a  private  Member,  under- 
taken such  a  task,  but  he  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  law  respecting  murder  re- 
quired amendment,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  forward  law  reform  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  In  relation  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Public  Prosecutor  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  criminal  law  he  had 
put  himself  in  commimication  with  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause no  step  was  taken  in  the  matter 
that  he  brought  in  the  Bill.  He  hoped 
on  a  future  occasion  to  be  able  to  meet 
every  objection  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Bill,  and  seeing  that  the 
§itting  had  now  almost  drawn  to  a  close 
he  would  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  the  hon.  Member  as  Mover  of 
the  second  reading,  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE:  Then,  Sir, 
I  move  that  the  debate  be  now  ad- 
journed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Wedneeday  next. 
The  Attorney  General 


EAST    INDIA    (chief    JUSTIOES    OF  HIGH 
COTTBTS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  appoinhnent  of 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Hi^h  Courts  in  India, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Georob 
Campbell,    Sir   George   Balfour,   and   'i&i, 

KiNNAIRD. 

"BQXpreaentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  98.] 
DBAINAGE    AlH)    IMFBOYEMENT    OF    LA29D8 

(ibeland)  pbovisional  obdebs  (no.  2) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William.  Henry  Smith, 
Bill  to  confirm  two  Provisional  Orders  made 
under  "The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Act,  1863,*'  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Soli- 
citor General  for  Ireland. 

'Rii}! presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  99.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  ^th  March,  1876. 

MENTJTES.]— Public  Bills— J'^V*^  Reading-^ 
Epping  Forest*  (24). 

Second  Reading — University  of  Oxford  ♦  (16) ; 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  ♦  (21). 

Committee — Crossed  Cheques*  (12). 

Committee — Report — Marriages  (St.  James,  Bux- 
ton) *  (22). 

Royal  AMe«^— Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000) 
^9  Viet.  c.  1];  (£4,080,000)  ConsoUdated 
Fund  [39  Viet.  c.  2]. 

RECEPTION   OF    FUGITIVE   SLAVES— 
THE  CIRCULARS— PETITION. 

PEB80NAL  EXPLANATION. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  :  My 
Lords,  before  your  Lordships  enter  on 
the  Orders  of  the  Day,  I  wish  to  make 
an  explanation  with  reference  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  me  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  Tuesday  night.  On  that  oc- 
casion I  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
si^ed  with  the  well-known  signature 
"Historicus,"  and  I  foimded  an  argu- 
ment on  the  extract  I  read.  The  same 
extract  had  been  read  in ' '  another  place '' 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War ;  and  when  my  right 
hon,  Friend  had  read  it,  Sir  Willmm 
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Harconrty  who  is  supposed  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  letters  signed  "His- 
torions"  made  this  observation,  as  re- 
ported— 

<'  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary-  of  State 
for  War  had  said  he  had  derived  his  ideas  of 
International  Law  from  a  letter  in  The  Times 
newspaper.  It  so  happened  that  his  (Sir  William 
Harcourt's)  attention  had  also  been  called  to  that 
letter  by  a  very  remarkable  dronmstance — 
namely,  that  it  appeared  in  The  Timet  f our-and- 
tweni^  hours  before  the  Cabinet  condemned  the 
law  of  their  own  Law  Officers. 

My  Lords,  I  said  that,  no  doubt  from 
inadvertence,  the  statementof  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  not  quite  accurate,  be- 
cause the  letter  had  appeared  after  the 
Circular  was  withdrawn.  My  Lords, 
that  is  the  fact  as  regards  the  only  letter 
I  alluded  to,  and  the  only  letter  read  in 
''  another  place."  It  is  now  stated  Ihat 
there  was  a  previous  letter,  and  it  was 
to  this  previous  letter  Sir  William  Har- 
court referred.  As  he  states  this,  of 
course,  it  must  be  the  fact ;  but  it  does 
not  affect  my  argument  founded  on  an- 
other letter.  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  that  it  would  appear 
that  I  am  suppos^  to  have  statea  that 
the  Treaties  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  were 
made  durine  the  present  century.  Such 
is  not  the  fact.  What  I  did  say  was 
that  a  great  number  of  those  Treaties 
ranged  over  the  last  century,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 


UNIVEESITY  OF  OXFORD  BILL. 
{The  Marquees  of  Salisbury.) 

(no   16.)      SEOOIO)  BBADmO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

yovod  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
2\''—{Th$  Marquea  of  Salisbury.) 

Lord  COLCHESTER  rose  to  move, 
an  Amendment — 

'*  That  this  Honse  regrets  that  any  legislation 
should  be  undertaken  in  reference  to  either 
University,  except  after  a  more  extended  and 
comprehensiTe  inquiry  than  fell  within  the  scope 
of  the  recent  Royal  Commission.** 

The  noble  Lord  said,  he  regretted  to  find 
himself  on  this  occasion  in  antagonism 
in  that  House  to  those  with  whom  he 
usually  acted  in  concert,  and  especially 
to  the  noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  He  was  aware  also  that 
in  the  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  great 


Beform  Act  was  passed  for  the  Univer- 
sity many  points  had  come  to  light  in 
which  what  was  at  that  time  effected 
seemed  to  req[uire  to  be  corrected  or  sup- 
plemented. If  there  were  nothing  be- 
hind the  express  provisions  of  the  Sill  it 
might  have  been  unnecessary  to  offer 
at  this  stage  any  opposition  to  its  pro- 
gress ;  but  he  presumed  that  the  lines 
on  which  it  was  intended  to  act  were  to 
be  soueht  for  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  noble  Marquess  on  introducing  the 
Bill.  He  (Lord  Colchester)  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  and,  reluctant  as  he  was  to 
object  to  the  principles  set  out  in  that 
speech  he  coula  not  help  dissenting  from 
what  was  there  laid  down.  The  reason 
assigned  in  that  speech  for  legislating  at 
all  seemed  to  be  the  hostile  and  one- 
sided view  which  the  public  might  per- 
haps derive  from  the  Report  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  issued  by  the  late 
Administration.  No  other  view  could 
have  been  afforded  by  a  document 
which — by  no  faidt  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  by  the  nature  of  the  case — 
was  essentially  mischievous  and  mis- 
leading. Their  Lordships  had  before 
them  what  was  done  in  1854,  when  great 
changes  were  made.  But  those  changes 
were  carried  out  after  the  Beport  of  a 
Commission  which  had  taken  evidence 
upon  every  point  upon  which  legislation 
was  proposed;  and  the  Eeport  formed 
a  most  interesting  record  of  what  was 
the  state  of  the  Imiversity  of  Oxford  at 
that  time.  But  he  complained  that  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  legislate  on  a 
Report  which  gave  no  sufficient  infor- 
mation on  which  to  found  this  Bill. 
As  it  seemed  to  him  it  was  upon  scanty, 
and  insufficient  grounds  their  Lordships 
were  called  upon  to  facilitate  changes 
which  appeared  to  him  as  sweeping 
and  as  radical  as  could  have  been  sug- 
gested from  any  quarter  of  the  political 
horizon.  In  1854  the  legislation  was 
founded  on  an  elaborate  mass  of  evi- 
dence, containing  the  opinions,  on  all 
points  of  importance,  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  Universities,  annexed  to  a  Report 
containing  recommendations  founded  on 
that  evidence  by  a  Commission  autho- 
rized to  inquire  into  the  studies  and  dis- 
dpline  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the 
University:  the  course  now  taken  was 
very  dissimilar.  The  proposal  of  the 
noble  Marquess  with  reference  to  what 
he  had  called  the  "idle  Fellowships'' 
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would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  make  Hm 
say  *'Not  Content"  to  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess defined  an  **idle  Fellowship"  as 
one  which  brought  no  work  into  the 
University.  The  term  might  be  almost 
equally  applied  to  Fellowships  of  all 
kinds,  for  the  Fellows  who,  as  College 
tutors  or  private  tutors,  were  doing  work 
for  which  they  were  paid  from  other 
sources  than  their  Fellowships.  One 
man  held  a  Fellowship,  and  in  addition 
earned  money  in  Oidbrd  by  teaching. 
Another  held  a  Fellowship,  and  in  addi- 
tion earned  money,  if  he  pleased,  in 
London  or  elsewhere.  He  (Lord  Col- 
chester) looked  upon  these  **  idle  Fellow- 
ships "  as  necessary  to  promote  the  ends 
for  which  the  University  existed.  What 
he  would  urge  in  favour  of  the  non- 
resident Fellows  was  their  usefulness  to 
the  University.  It  was  conceded  that 
the  University  was  not  to  be  the  train- 
ing place  of  one  profession ;  the  object 
for  which  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
established  was  to  give  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, which  would  lay  a  good  foundation 
of  knowledge  for  men  whatever  walk  in 
life  they  might  adopt.  Let  it  not,  then, 
be  said  to  those  who  intended  to  seek 
their  fortunes  or  exercise  their  powers  in 
the  world  at  large  that  the  rewards  of 
academic  success  and  industry  were  not 
for  them.  We  ought  not,  by  refusing  to 
all  except  embryo  Tutors  and  Professors 
substantial  academic  rewards,  make  per- 
sons regard  academic  honours  as  a  luxury 
hardly  to  be  afforded  by  those  who  had 
a  career  to  prepare  for  outside  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  By  doing  so  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  acting  on  the  views 
laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission 
under  the  Act  of  1854.  That  Commis- 
sion, in  dealing  with  the  CoUege  of  All 
Souls,  determined  to  connect  it  with  the 
School  of  Law  and  Modem  History. 
They  required  that  aU  its  future  Fellows 
should  be  **  first-class  "  men,  who  should 
be  selected  after  a  further  examination 
in  those  subjects,  and  he  believed  many 
persons  had  been  induced  to  study  those 
subjects  and  to  attain  first  classes  in 
order  to  qualify  for  All  Souls.  He  would 
suggest  that  allotting  prizes  of  that  kind 
to  other  new  studies  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  encourage  would  be  more  effec- 
tive even  than  the  University  endow- 
ments which  it  was  proposed  to  found 
by  taking  away  College  revenue.  But, 
besides  uiis,  by  aboliSiing  non-resident 

Lord  Colehster 


Fellowships  they  would  snap  a  link  be- 
tween the  CoUegate  system  and  the  life 
of  the  nation.  They  would  be  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  longer  in  the 
public  service,  at  the  -Bar,  in  the  par- 
sonage, men  who,  being  still  members 
of  Colleges  as  Fellows,  frequently  re- 
visiting them  and  awaking  again  their 
old  academic  sympathies,  should  carry 
abroad  the  spirit  of  the  Universities  and 
a  knowledge  of  University  matters  into 
all  parts  of  England  and  all  the  spheres 
of  English  life ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bring  something  of  the  ideas  and  ex- 
perience of  the  outer  world  into  College 
administration,  and  secure  College  go- 
vernment &om  the  narrowing  influence 
which  the  constant  groove  of  daily 
academic  occupation,  like  the  routine  of 
any  other  office  or  employment,  might  tend 
to  impress  upon  those  institutions.  He 
had  not  touched  on  the  further  argument 
urged  by  the  most  rev.  Primate  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, founded  on  the  great  benefit  to 
persons  destined,  perhaps,  to  high  emi- 
nence in  later  life,  of  the  assistance 
afforded  to  them  from  non-resident 
Fellowships ;  and  he  was  sure  their  Lord- 
ships would  recognize  the  force  of  that 
consideration,  and  would  hesitate  to 
declare  that  similar  aid  shoidd  never  be 
afforded  in  future.  If,  however,  their 
Lordships  should  unhappily  be  of  that 
opinion,  the  question  arose — what  was 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  the  reve- 
nues to  be  derived  from  their  suppres- 
sion? He  should  deprecate  such  a 
change  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
Marquess  without  further  inquiry.  Un- 
limited power  was  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  Commissioners  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  College  revenues.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  most  extensive  scheme 
of  College  disendowment  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  submitted  to  Parliament;  yet 
nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  alienated  revenues.  The  utility  of 
creating  for  the  first  time,  or  augmenting 
by  additional  endowments,  a  number  of 
Professorships  was  another  point  to 
which  careful  inquiry  should  be  directed. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  consider  in 
whom  the  patronage  of  those  lucrative 
appointments  was  to  be  vested.  He 
should  hesitate  before  entrusting  to  the 
Executive  of  the  day  so  large  a  power 
over  academic  appointments.  To  give 
them  to  the  University  would  be  to  give 
them  to  Convocation,  and,  bearing  in 
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mind  the  elements  of  which  Oonyooation 
was  composed,  he  did  not  think  that 
arrangement  would  be  satisfactory.  The 
difficiuty  might  be  met  perhaps  by  leav- 
ing the  pationage  entirely  with  the 
Colleges ;  out  were  they  prepared,  simply 
on  information  obtained  22  years  ago,  to 
say  that  this  was  the  best  method  of 
developing  the  studies  in  connection  with 
the  Fellowships,  many  of  which  were 
comparatively  new  ?  On  that  point  there 
had  been  great  difference  of  opinion 
and  further  inquiry  would  throw  valu- 
able light  upon  it.  Changes  might 
be  necessary,  but  they  should  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  likely  to  be  of 
lasting  benefit.  Would  it  not,  therefore, 
be  well  to  ascertain  what  had  been  done 
and  thought  in  the  University  since  the 
last  inquiry  before  they  attacked  these 
Colleges,  which  were  national  institu- 
tions in  the  sense  of  forming  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  life  of  the  nation? 
Again,  there  were  questions  not  in  this 
Bill  which  it  was  useless  to  put  out  of 
sight,  because  they  would  spring  up  like 
armed  men  around  the  path  of  any  one 
who  dealt  with  University  legislation. 
There  were  plenty  of  persons  who  would 
raise  the  difficult  aua  delicate  question 
of  clerical  Fellowships.  He  was  anxious 
that  these  Fellowships  shoidd  not  be  ex- 
tinguished, but  he  felt  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  apparent  justi- 
fication for  the  charge  that  they  bribed 
persons  otherwise  indisposed  to  enter 
Holy  Orders.  He  would  be  glad  if  they 
could  be  limited  to  persons  either  in 
Holy  Orders  or  bond  fide  pledged  to  take 
Holy  Orders  independent  of  their  being 
elected.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  do  away  with  the  functions  of 
Convocation,  but  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  a  scheme  could  not 
be  devised  by  which  it  could  exercise 
them,  not  as  a  primary  body,  but  through 
a  representative  body,  chosen  by  all  who 
now  composed  Convocation,  whether 
grouped  by  Colleges  or  otherwise,  and 
exercising  a  constant,  and  not  merely  a 
spasmodic  influence.  Now  that  the  Col- 
leges were  no  longer  Church  of  England 
institutions  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
also  whether  there  was  any  object  in  re- 
taining the  large  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
Satronage  wluch  they  held  in  former 
ays,  when  a  College  living  was  the 
natural  termination  of  a  Fellowship. 
There  were  many  other  points  with 
which  a  full  and  careful  investigation 
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might  deal  with  advantage.  There  was 
no  need  for  great  haste,  because  Oxford 
and  its  Colleges  were  doing  well,  even  if 
they  might  do  better.  Let  nothing, 
then,  be  done  in  haste — nothing  on  im- 
perfect information — nothing  in  any  ap- 
pearance of  panic ;  but  let  Parliament 
act  with  such  carefulness  and  consider- 
ation towards  them  that,  even  if  trans- 
formed and  transmuted,  they  might  re- 
tain that  claim  on  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  those  who  reaped  the  fruits 
of  this  legislation,  which  generations  and 
centuries  of  usefulness  and  renown  had 
given  them— on  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  Englishmen  at  the  present  day. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  &om 
(**That")  to  the  end  of  the  Motion; 
and  to  insert  (**  this  House  regrets  that 
any  legislation  should  be  undertaken  in 
reference  to  either  University,  except 
after  a  more  extended  and  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  than  fell  within  the  scope 
of  the  recent  Royal  Commission.'*) — {The 
Lord  Colchester,) 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY: 
My  Lords,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  the  remarks  which  I  thought 
it  right  to  make  when  the  noble  Mar- 
quess laid  this  Bill  on  the  Table,  and 
which  may  have  been  misunderstood 
as  if  I  thought  it  wrong  that  this 
BiU  should  proceed  to  a  second  reading. 
At  that  time  the  Bill  was  not  in  our 
hands.  We  have  now  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  it,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
express  my  desire  that  this  Bill  should 
pass  your  Lordships'  House.  I  venture 
to  differ  from  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
moved  the  Amendment.  I  do  so  on  two 
points ;  the  first  is  his  conclusion,  and 
the  second  is  his  premisses.  First,  I 
think  it  desirable  that  this  Bill  should 
pass;  secondly,  thinking  so,  I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  new  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
My  Lords,  the  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  possessed  by 
the  public  at  the  present  time  is,  I  think, 
tolerably  exhaustive.  We  have  had 
two  Commissions — one  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion and  the  other  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission— inquiring  into  the  studies  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  government  of 
the  University  is  conducted ;  we  have 
had  another  Commission  inquiring  into 
the  revenues  of  the  University.     So  that 
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I  think  we  may  be  said  to  be  now 
tolerably  well  provided  with  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  respecting  which 
we  are  called  to  legislate.  I  know  the 
evils  to  which  changes  in  great  acade- 
demical  institutions  give  rise.  One  of 
them  is  this — It  being  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  an  University  to  educate,  and 
education  being  best  carried  on  when 
you  understand  what  you  are  to  teach 
and  how  you  are  to  teach  it,  there  has 
now  been  for  a  great  many  years  a  good 
deal  of  unsettlement — if  I  may  use  the 
word — in  this  great  University.  But, 
despite  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
this  unsettlement,  the  University  has 
gone  on  and  prospered.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  whereas  in  the  year  1850 
there  were  only  1,400  members  on  the 
books  of  the  University  of  Oxford  re- 
ceiving instruction,  there  are  now  2,400 
and  upwards.  There  were  in  1850 
no  unattached  students — students  who 
were  not  members  of  a  College ;  there 
were,  by  a  late  Eetum,  at  least  187 
unattached  students — that  is,  persons 
receiving  the  benefit  of  University  edu- 
cation on  the  cheapest  possible  terms. 
And  while  the  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased, the  number  of  studies  has  also 
been  greatly  augmented,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  conducting 
those  studies  and  acquiring  distinction  in 
so  doing  has  also  been  considerably 
enlarged.  Tour  Lordships  will  see, 
therefore,  that  the  University  is  now 
doing  very  well,  and  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  addressed  you  seemed  to 
use  that  as  argument  that  you  should 
let  the  University  alone. 

Lord  COLOHESTEE:  I  said  there 
was  no  necessity  for  haste,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  have  full 
information  before  proceeding  to  alter. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBUET: 
My  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should  come  to  the 
end  of  changes  in  the  University  as  soon 
as  possible.  Though  the  University  has 
done  well  at  times,  when  changes  have 
been  in  anticipation,  I  believe  she  will 
do  better  when  we  come  to  an  end  of 
those  changes.  I  quite  concur  in  much 
that  is  said  in  a  Memorial  a  copy  of 
which  was  placed  in  my  hands  this 
morning,  and  which  I  believe  was 
presented  to  the  noble  Marquess  by 
the  Heads  and  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  which  I  once  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  Fellow.     It  begins  by  saying — 
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**  We  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  University  of  Oidford 
Bill." — ^they  think  great  good  will  result 
from  it ;  but  they  proceed,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  in  four  pages  which  follow  this  pre- 
amble, to  criticize  the  BiU  in  many  of  its 
details.  I  am  sure  the  noble  Marquees 
will  not  object  if,  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
follow  the  example  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  to  which  I  belong. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  some  respects 
this  Bill  is  approved  by  the  University 
generally ;  and  I  think  there  is  only  one 
thing  which  prevents  its  being  approved 
entirely — doubtfulness  as  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
Commission  having  reported  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  University,  and  the  public 
also  being  of  opinion  that  those  revenues 
might  be  better  applied  than  they  are  at 
present,  Her  Majesty'  Ministers  have 
done  wisely  in  losing  no  time.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  University,  and  I  further  think 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  to  legislation  is  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  which  will 
carry  the  desired  changes  into  efifeot. 
But  who  are  to  be  the  Commissioners  ? 
On  many  occasions  we  are  called  upon 
to  prefer  measures  to  men,  but  on  this 
occasion  we  are  called  upon  to  prefer 
men  to  measures — because  the  whole 
BiU  depends  on  men.  We  are  called  on 
to  give  our  whole  confidence  to  those 
men ;  but  all  the  time  we  are  not  told 
who  those  men  are.  We  may  rely  with 
the  greatest  confidence  on  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  those  who  are  g^ing  to 
name  this  Conmiission;  but,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  Commissioners  will 
be  the  best  men  who  can  be  procured  for 
this  very  important  task,  and  passing  over 
for  a  moment  the  desirableness  of  our 
being  informed  who  those  Conmiissioners 
are  to  be,  I  will  venture  to  point  out 
one  or  two  matters  which,  I  think,  the 
noble  Marquess  will  agp:ee  with  me 
will  be  'fair  subject  for  considera- 
tion by  them.  Those  Commission- 
sioners,  when  appointed,  are  to  have 
very  extensive  powers  indeed.  They 
will  have  powers  to  form  new  statutes, 
both  for  the  Colleges  and  the  Univer- 
sity. And  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
very  little  control.  We  are  told  that 
they  are  to  give  effect,  as  far  as  they  can, 
to  the  intention  of  the  Founders  of  the 
various  Colleges ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
dause  which  gives  thc^t  direction,  theory 
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is  a  provision  that  the  intentions  of 
Founders  are  not  to  interfere  with  any 
statute  which  at  present  exists,  and 
which  sets  the  intentions  of  a  Founder 
aside.  We  know  only  very  little,  perhaps, 
now  of  the  exact  intentions  of  those 
Founders.  We  do  know  that  many  of 
them  were  desirous  to  benefit  their  own 
souls  by  having  masses  celebrated  in 
their  own  Colleges,  and  we  know  that 
the  celebration  of  a  mass  in  tha  College 
chapel  is  one  of  those  things  now,  I 
suppose,  prohibited  by  statute ;  but  when 
that  is  known,  we  know  very  little  more 
as  to  their  intentions  than  that  they  had 
a  general  desire  to  promote  education. 
Therefore  this  restriction  as  to  following 
the  intentions  of  the  Founders  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  any  restriction 
at  all  on  the  liberty  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners. There  is  this  Airther — an 
appeal  is  to  be  given  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  in  respect  of  any  statute  which 
may  be  framed.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  this  criticism — that  the 
appeal  is  to  be  against  the  <'  validity  " 
of  any  of  those  statutes.  Well,  my 
Lords,  large  as  are  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners,  I  do  not  very  weU  see 
how  they  can  maintain  statutes  if  they 
are  invalid,  and  therefore  I  cannot  hqlp 
thinking  that  the  phrase  *'  validity"  got 
into  the  clause  by  some  accident,  and 
that  the  right  of  appeal  is  really  meant 
to  be  in  respect  of  the  propriety  or 
wisdom  or  suitableness  of  any  statute 
that  may  be  passed.  But  again,  I  am  a 
little  staggered  because,  while  in  the 
former  University  Bill  it  was  provided 
that  Her  Majesty  in  Council  might  refer 
the  statute  to  five  Councillors,  of  whom 
two  were  to  be  Members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  in  this  Bill  it  is  provided 
that  there  is  to  be  a  direct  reference  to 
the  Judicial  Committee,  and  to  that 
Committee  only;  and  this  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  question  to  be  brought 
before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  is  not  as 
to  the  general  wisdom  or  desirableness 
of  the  statute,  but  as  to  its  validity  in  law. 
Again,  the  Commission,  no  doubt,  will 
consist  of  the  wisest  persons  to  be  found 
— but  they  are  not  to  last  for  ever.  But 
a  means  of  revising  and  improving  the 
statutes  of  the  University  which  is  to 
last  for  venerations  is  also  provided  by  the 
Bill,  and  on  this  point  also  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  further  observations.  Before 
doing  so,  I  may  mention  that  the  Memo- 
rial to  which  1  have  referred  states  that 


it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Commis- 
sioners, before  proceeding  to  their  duties, 
were  instructed  to  hear  all  parties  who 
might  have  anything  to  say  in  the 
matters  which  were  to  eugage  their  at- 
tention. That,  I  take  it,  is  a  good 
suggestion.  The  memorialists  are  also 
anxious  that  something  should  be  done 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  Commis- 
sion. They  think  that  seven  years  of  an 
existence  is  too  long,  and  it  would  be  an 
improvement,  no  doubt,  if  its  existence 
were  not  so  unduly  protracted.  But 
whether  it  is  to  be  seven  years,  or  three, 
or  two,  affcer  the  Commission  comes  the 
arrangement  by  which  for  aU  time  the 
University  is  to  have  power  to  revise 
and  amend  its  statutes.  Now,  if  there 
was  anything  which  the  Founders  in- 
tended, it  was  that  the  Yisitor  was  to  be 
the  perpetual  representative  of  the 
Founder  himself;  but  this  BiU  displaces 
the  Visitor  by  implication  as  effectually 
as  if  it  did  so  by  name.  I  find 
that,  instead  of  the  Visitor,  the  power 
of  visitation  is  to  be  vested  in  what  is  called 
by  the  somewhat  indefinite  name  of  the 
University.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  intention  of  Founders  was  to  sub- 
mit their  Colleges,  and  especially  the 
funds  of  their  Colleges,  to  the  Univer- 
sity, which  may  be  anxious  to  appro- 
priate them.  The  word  ** University" 
IS  somewhat  vague,  and,  with  the  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment  (Lord 
Colchester),  I  cannot  suppose  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  noble  Marquess  to 
vest  the  powers  to  which  I  have  been 
referringin  the  body  called  *'  Convoca- 
tion." With  all  respect  to  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  much  more  popidar  in  the  country 
than  the  other  body  which  bears  the  same 
name.  Suppose  there  was  a  statute  which 
excited  any  amount  of  religious  heat — 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  summon 
the  clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  decide  on  such  a  statute  by  a  pU- 
lUeite ;  neither  do  I  think  that  a  pUhUcite 
of  London  lawyers  and  country  gentle- 
men would  better  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  In  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  not  only  can  all  the  members 
be  summoned,  but  votes  can  be  given 
by  proxy.  It  appears  to  be  impossible 
to  intend  that  statutes  under  this  Bill 
shall  be  framed  in  this  manner.  Again, 
I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  some  of  the    subjects  with   which 
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the  Con^missioners  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  University  afterwards,  will  have 
to  deal.  The  Commissioners  are  to 
alter  the  statutes — and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  so  with  great  care. 
I  find  that  by  the  clause  as  to  the  altera- 
tion of  statutes,  the  Commissioners,  in 
making  a  statute  for  the  University  or  a 
College,  shall  have  regard  to  **the  in- 
terests of  religion,  learning,  and  re- 
search." A  marked  separation  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  that  clause  between 
learning  and  research.  If  research  is 
meant  that  is  not  based  on  learning,  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  value  of  such  research.  Moreover, 
education  is  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  a  University,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  omission  of  the  word 
'*  education  "  is  an  oversight.  Again,  I 
do  not  find  any  provision  in  the  JBill  to 
make  the  University  more  accessible  to 
the  general  community.  When  we  re- 
member the  large  revenues  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  debarred  by  present  arrangements 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
University  education,  it  would  be  natural 
to  make  it  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Commission  to  inquire  whether  the 
expenses  of  the  University  could  not  be 
so  diminished  by  the  help  of  those  en- 
dowments that  a  greater  number  of 
persons  should  be  able  to  enter  the 
University.  I  am  the  representative, 
more  or  less,  of  some  20,000  clergymen 
who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  University  education  for  their 
sons.  It  is  true  that  scholarships  can  be 
obtained  by  competitive  examination ; 
but  all  the  sons  of  the  clergy  who  are 
entitled  to  a  University  education  are 
not  qualified  to  obtain  those  prizes  by 
competitive  examination,  and  I  think  a 
more  natural  use  of  the  College  revenues 
could  not  be  found  than  that  of  en- 
abling University  education  to  be  given 
at  a  cheaper  rate  to  all  those  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Any  of  your 
Lordships  who  have  read  Dr.  Arnold's 
life  will  remember  how  he  expresses  his 
respect  for  a  pupil  who,  having  no 
brilliant  abilities,  laboured  hard  to  make 
the  best  use  of  those  which  God  had  given 
him.  There  are  at  present  a  vast  number 
of  young  men  throughout  the  country 
who  have  no  chance  whatever  of  obtain- 
ing by  competitive  examination  the  dis- 
tinctions of  scholarships  in  our  various 
Colleges,  but  who  still  are  desirous  of 
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the  benefits  of  University  education, 
and  who,  if  they  could  obtain  it,  would 
be  most  usenil  servants  of  Her  Majesty. 
I  therefore  do  trust  that  in  the  arrange- 
ments these  Commissioners  may  make, 
they  will  not  overlook  the  possibility  of 
applying  the  funds  of  the  Universily  to 
making  University  education  cheaper 
for  those  who  are  not  at  present  able 
to  afford  it.  That  would  be  very 
much  better  than  the  erection  of  any 
number  of  spacious  and  beautiful 
museums.  I  rather  gather  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Marquess  that  he  is 
by  no  means  insensible  to  this  very  im- 
portant point.  The  friends  of  Physical 
Science  think  they  will  be  able  greatly 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  University 
by  pulling  down  one  building  and  erect- 
ing another;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing the  surplus  which  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  and  the  other 
Commissioners  have  reported  to  us  may 
very  speedily  disappear  if,  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  master  spirits  of  Physical 
Science,  we  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  admirable  architect  qualified  to 
make  a  complete  end  of  the  whole  fund. 
Again,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  range  of  subjects  in  which  you  give 
prizes ;  but  still  I  desire  that  the  Com- 
missioners' attention  should  be  directed 
especially  to  subjects  which  have  been 
tried  for  a  very  long  time,  and  found  to 
be  of  gpreat  importance.  By  all  means, 
if  you  will,  let  us  have  Chairs  of  Biology, 
and  Sociology,  and  Anthropology;  when 
it  is  certain  that  these  are  sciences.  No 
doubt  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  a  great 
University  you  should  not  have  to  go 
across  to  Germany  in  order  to  obtain 
information  on  any  branch  of  science, 
or  on  any  language,  or  on  any  other 
matter;  but  still  I  do  trust  that  the 
Commissioners  will  have  their  attention 
directed  to  this  point — that  their  chief 
business  ought  to  be  first  to  make 
as  perfect  as  possible  the  machinery 
of  &ose  great  and  tried  sciences  which 
the  experience  of  ages  has  proved  to 
be  admirably  suited  for  training  the 
minds  of  the  young.  Moreover,  I  trust 
that  nothing  wiU  be  done  to  destroy  the 
Collegiate  character  of   the   education 

f'ven  at  Oxford  and  its  tutorial  system, 
do  not  think  I  need  say  a  word  about 
*  *  idle  "  Fellows  or  Fellowships.  I  believe 
the  noble  Marquess  has  out-of-doors 
raised  a  storm  by  what  he  said  on  the 
subject  of   ^'idle  Fellowships."    I  am 
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somewliat  surprised  at  that,  for  I  do  not 
think  the  noble  Marquess,  with  his  own 
experience  of  Fellowships,  or  the  other 
noble  Lords  present  who  have  done 
honour  to  the  Fellowships  which  they 
have  held,  could  mean  more  on  this  mat- 
ter than  that  some  check  should  be  put  on 
the  holding  of  Fellowships  for  too  long 
a  time.  The  noble  Lord  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Lord  Colchester)  made  an  ob- 
servation of  great  importance  with  refe- 
rence to  the  connection  which  the  Uni- 
versities have  with  persons  in  the  outer 
world  who  hold  Fellowships.  I  need 
not  go  back  to  remind  your  Lordships 
of  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Eldon,  Fel- 
lows of  University  College.  The  Uni- 
versities, no  doubt,  to  this  day  derive 
advantage  from  men  who,  like  the  noble 
Marquess  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  several  noble  Lords 
whom  I  see  opposite,  have  become  dis- 
tinguished in  life  while  connected  with 
the  University  by  the  Fellowships  which 
they  held.  My  Lords,  I  shall  there- 
fore say  no  more  upon  the  subject 
of  these  Fellowships,  further  than  to 
remark  again  that  our  object  should  be 
to  limit  the  time  during  which  they 
may  be  held,  and  not  to  put  an  end 
to  them  altogether.  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize to  your  Lordships  for  having  tres- 
passed at  such  length  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' attention,  but  my  excuse  for  having 
done  so  must  be  that  I  do  feel  this  matter 
to  be  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Church  in  which  I  hold  office — 
because  it  would  be  indeed  an  evil  if  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  to  cease  to  be  the  habitual  places 
of  education  for  the  clergy  of  this  land. 
We  are  entering,  no  doubt,  upon  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  time.  No  man  can 
look  at  what  is  occurring  in  Europe,  in 
America,  and  even  in  Asia,  without 
feeling  that  we  are  entering  on  a  time 
of  insecurity,  in  which  we  shall  have  to 
contend,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  ma- 
terialistic Atheism,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  sentimental  Deism,  and  yet  not 
seek  to  meet  these  antagonists  by  mere 
unreasoning  appeals  to  authority.  It 
will  in  the  future,  I  trust,  be  the  task  of 
our  Universities  to  combat  those  influ- 
ences by  maintaining  the  reasonable, 
wise,  and  loving  Christianity  which, 
thank  Gbd,  is  at  present  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  and  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  this  country ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  nation  in  the  times  be- 


fore us  will  be  very  greatly  altered  if 
it  ceases  to  be  influenced  by  the  tone 
which  exists  in  its  great  Universities. 
Your  Lordships,  therefore,  cannot  be 
engaged  in  a  more  noble  and  important 
task  than  in  placing  our  Universities  in 
such  a  position  as  may  enable  them  to 
do  their  work  well  in  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Lord  CAELINGFORD  said,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  concurring  in  nearly  all 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  most  rev.  Primate  in  his  able  and 
eloquent  speech.  He  especially  agreed 
in  the  remark  that  there  should  be  no 
undue  interference  with  the  influence 
and  independent  action  of  the  Uni- 
versities; because  he  believed  that  the 
services  which  those  institutions  had 
rendered,  and  were  capable  of  rendering, 
ought  to  secure  to  them  the  most  re- 
spectful and  careful  consideration.  He 
agreed  with  the  most  rev.  Primate 
in  earnestly  hoping  that  the  continued 
interference  by  Parliament  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  would 
not  be  necessary  in  the  future  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  present  measure  would 
be  the  final  occasion  on  which  Parlia- 
ment would  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  them.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  con- 
trive so  to  shape  this  Bill  as  to  make 
further  interference  by  Parliament  with 
the  Universities  unnecessary.  At  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  aU  the  reforms  which  had 
so  largely  conduced  to  the  recent  marked 
progress  of  our  Universities  had  sprung 
from  within  those  Bodies,  and  that 
they  had  been  originated,  not  in  con- 
sequence, but  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  In  his  view  those 
reforms  had  been  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  Parliament.  In 
reference  to  the  particular  case  referred 
to  by  the  most  rev.  Primate,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  conclusion  in  favour  of 
matters  being  left  altogether  to  the  in- 
ternal action  of  the  Universities  was  to 
be  drawn  from  their  action,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Parliament,  with  regard  to 
the  unattached  students.  The  noble 
Marquess's  historical  statement  on  that 
point  required  some  little  correction — 
oecause  it  was  not  a  question  on  which 
the  University  had  always  been  right, 
and  Parliament  and  the  public  always 
wrong.  The  first  authority  which  pro- 
posed that  successful  mode  of  developing 
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the  advantages  of  the  University  system 
was  the  first  University  Commission. 
The  Liberal  Party  did  not  allow  the 
subject  to  rest;  because  some  years 
after  that  Mr.  Ewart  brought  in  a  Bill 
in  which  that  proposal  was  laid  before 
Parliament,  when  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  Member.  The 
Liberal  Members  of  that  Conmiittee, 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  did 
their  best  to  secure  the  success  of  that 
reform;  while  at  that  time  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
and  his  friends  showed  by  the  course 
they  adopted  that  they  looked  upon  the 
proposal  with  dislike  and  alarm.  That, 
at  all  events,  was  not  a  case  in  which 
Parliament  was  in  the  wrong  and  the 
University  in  the  right,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  had  seemed  to  imply.  He 
desired  to  disclaim  any  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  Bill ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thanked 
the  noble  Marquess  and  the  Grovemment 
for  having  brought  it  forward.  In  doing 
that,  he  wished  also  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  most  rev.  Primate  by  asking  their 
Lordships  not  to  forget  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  they  owed  to  those  who 
had  taken  the  first  step  in  that  great 
movement  of  University  reform  of  which 
this  Bill  was  the  result.  He  thought 
that  the  thanks  of  all  were  due  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Earl  Eussell),  who,  when 
known  as  Lord  John  Eussell,  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  'appointment  of  the 
University  Commission,  which  had* 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  this  com- 
plicated and  difficult  subject.  Prom  the 
Eeport  of  that  Commission  resulted  the 
important  and  valuable  legislation  of 
1854  which  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  he  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess  he 
was  reminded  of  a  speech,  a  maiden 
speech,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  some  22  years  ago  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  University  Bill, 
which  certainly  contained  some  things 
not  very  pleasant  to  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill.  However,  the  fact  of  his  having 
brought  in  the  present  measure  was  a 
proof  that  he  had  learnt  a  good  deal 
since  that  time.  He  (Lord  Carlingford) 
did  not  complain  of  any  want  of  reform- 
ing spirit  m  the  measure  which  was 
before  their  Lordships.  The  noble 
Marquess  in  charge  of  the  Bill  had  dis- 
played a  considena)le  faculty  for  disesta- 
blishment and  disendowment.    He  had 
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shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  that 
spirit  of  destruction  wmch  combined  with 
constructive  power  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  any  large  measure  of  reform. 
The  only  question  for  discussion  was 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  was  taking 
the  right  direction  in  his  work,  first  of 
destruction,  and  secondly  of  construc- 
tion. He  would  refer  to  two  points 
which  he  thought  were  not  covered  by 
the  Bill.  Among  the  questions  omitted 
he  was  sorry  to  find  that  of  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  he  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  way  in  which  the  noble  Marquess 
passed  those  matters  over.  The  noble 
Marquess  pointed  out  the  great  reforms 
effected  by  the  former  Act,  and  seemed 
to  assume  that  the  present  constitution 
of  the  University  was  so  perfect  that 
nothing  further  was  required  to  be  done 
concerning  it  in  the  way  of  alteration 
or  reform.  He  (Lord  C«u*lingford) 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess 
in  this  view;  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
number  of  persons  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  University  held  that  the  Univer- 
sity at  present  was  not  truly  and  com- 
pletely under  academical  government. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  University 
was  vested  in  the  Hebdomadal  Council, 
the  Congregation,  and  the  Convocation. 
The  original  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1852  and  of  the  Bill  of  1854 
was  that  only  those  who  were  actually 
connected  with  teaching  and  learning  at 
Oxford  should  take  part  in  Congrega- 
tion. But  beyond  these  there  were  mem- 
bers of  Congregation  qualified  merely 
by  residence  within  a  certain  distance  of 
Oidbrd.  The  result  was  that  these 
non-academical  members  could,  in  cases 
of  special  excitement,  or  when  party 
or  theological  purposes  were  to  be 
served,  be  called  in  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  swamping  the  votes  recorded  by  the 
resident  members  who  were  directly  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  University. 
The  Convocation  was,  no  doubt,  a  body 
which  acted  but  seldom;  but  it  could 
act  with  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Uni- 
versity. It  consisted  of  some  4,000  per- 
sons, spread  over  aU  England,  any  number 
of  whom  might,  at  any  time,  be  brought 
up  to  overbear  the  votes  of  the  resident 
and  acting  members.  He  would  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  Congregation 
shoidd  be  literally  confined  to  actual 
academical  residents ;  but  he  thought  it 
should  be  limited  by  a  franchise  implying 
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some  real  connection  with  the  University 
either   as    teachers    or  students;   and, 
further,  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
legislatiye  powers  of  Gonrocation  should 
not  be  transferred  to  a  Congregation 
so  formed.     The  other  points  omitted 
from  the  Bill  were  less  important ;  but 
still  they  deserved  consideration.    The 
present  system,   under  which  any  con- 
trol that  existed  over  the  management 
of  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Col- 
lege was  vested  in  the  Indosure  Com- 
missioners and  the  Visitors,  was  felt  to 
be  extremely  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say 
shadowy,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  from 
the  Government  that  reform  was  contem- 
plated in  this  direction.  Further,  it  struck 
him  as  being  a  singular  exception  to  the 
wide  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  the 
condition  now  insisted  upon  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Colleges — that  the  headships 
were  only  to  be  filled  by  gentlemen  in 
Holy  Orders.     Oxford  opinion  required 
that  in  the  choice  of  headships  they 
should  be  released  from  that  condition. 
At  Balliol  and  University  Colleges  it  had 
been  removed,  and  he  should  have  liked  to 
see  the  same  thing  done  in  all  the  Colleges. 
It  was  desired,  further,  that  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  combine  the  smaller 
Colleges  in  order  to  economize  power 
and  to  increase  the  teaching  force,  and 
he  had  hoped  that  this  point  also  would 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Marquess.    The  speech  in  which 
the  Bill  was  introduced  did  not  make 
clear  the  result  which  was  likely  to  arise 
from  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  :  the  noble  Marquess  was, 
however,  clear  in  the  expression  of  his 
wish  to  strengthen  the  Professoriat,  and 
in  this  respect  the  majority  of  those  who 
wished  well   to  the  University  would 
agree  with  him.    But  he  (Lord  Carlino^- 
ford)  could  not  go  so  far  as  the  noble 
Marquess  in  the  opinions  expressed  as  to 
the  question  of  what  the  noble  Marquess 
described  as  **  idle,"  but  what  he  would 
call  prize  Fellowships.    The  subject  had 
occupied,  indeed,  a  disproportionate  part 
of  the  noble  Marquesas  speech ;  in  one 
part  of  which  he  seemed  to  go  almost 
the  whole  way  to  the  extinction  of  these 
Fellowships.    The  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  communicated,  and  with 
whom  he  agreed,  was  not  that  of  the 
noble  Marquess.    They  admitted  that 
too  large  an  amount  of  the  funds  of  the 
Colleges  was  expended  in  this  way,  and 


they  willingly  admitted  that  no  prize 
Fellowship  should  be  held  for  life,  or 
beyond  a  very  limited  term  of  years ; 
but  beyond  this  they  thought  that  the 
possession  of  these   prize  Fellowships 
for  .a  term  of  years  was  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  University,  and  had  afforded 
the .  greatest  assistance  to  many  of  its 
most  distinguished  sons.     In  the  early 
part  of  a  man's  professional  career  those 
prize  Fellowships  were  most  valuable, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  condemned  be- 
cause the  studies  of  the  holders  of  them 
were  necessarily  carried  on  outside  the 
University.  He  believed  that  the  Univer- 
sity was  rich  enough  at  present — and  it 
would  soon  be  much  richer — to  endow  the 
Professorships,  and  still  leave  a  good  sup- 
ply of  prize  Fellowships  to  the  Colleges. 
Provision  for  original  research  was  one 
of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  Bill.  Now, 
he  (Lord  Carlingford)  was  very  much 
disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  thought 
that  a  well-endowed  and  varied  Profes- 
sariat  was  a  sufficient  and  safe  endow- 
ment of  research.     Such  a  Professoriat, 
combined  with  the  tutorial  system  of  the 
Colleges,  would  always  leave  sufficient 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  research,  and 
the  election  to  a  Professorship  had  this 
immense  advantage  over  the  election  to  an 
office  of  mere  study,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  public  concern — a  case  in  which  there 
were  fixed  and  public  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, and  where  those  abuses  were 
not  likely  to  exist  which  might  creep  in 
under  a  system  of  patronage  for  research 
merely.     He  did  not  forget  the  Rahaga^ 
simile  of  the  noble  Marquess,   in   his 
speech  bringing  in  the  Bill,  which  was 
far  from  encouraging  to  his  mind.     If 
research  was  to  be  bribed  into  discretion 
by  comfortable  endowments,  he  hoped 
that  science  would  wrap  herself  in  her 
own  virtue,  and  stick  to  honest  poverty 
Hne  dote.    With  respect  to  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  he  could  have  wished 
that  their  names  had  been  placed  before 
their  Lordships  before  they  were  asked  to 
read  the  BiU  a  second  time.  Their  powers, 
as  defined  in  the  BUI,  were  both  larger 
and  more  vague  than  were  those  given  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Bill  of  1854. 
That  Bill  differed  very  considerably  from 
the  present.  It  swept  away  all  sorts  of  ob- 
structions, and  without  this  having  been 
done  the  Universities  could  never  have 
made  the  progress  they  had;  but  the 
work  then  done  consisted  mainly  in  the 
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removal  of  abuses.  The  proposed  Com- 
mission was  of  a  more  constructive  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  was  a  reason  not  only 
why  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
should  be  disclosed  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  also  why  there  should  oe  some 
statutory  indication  of  the  course  of  re- 
form which  Parliament  desired  they 
should  take.  There  was  another  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases — that  the 
Bill  of  1854  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mission under  it  were  preceded  by  a 
most  admirable  and  exhaustive  inquiry. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  suggest  any  kind 
of  inquiry  which  would  obstruct  the  Bill 
or  lead  to  delay,  but  he  could  not  help 
considering  what  would  be  the  course  of 
things  in  the  University  and  Colleges  if 
the  Commissioners  set  to  work  imder 
the  powers  of  the  Bill  as  they  then  stood. 
It  evidently  would  be  most  unsatisfac- 
tory if  one  College  was  to  frame  and 
send  to  the  Commissioners  its  scheme  of 
reform,  and  its  plan  of  contribution  to 
University  purposes,  without  knowing 
what  the  other  Colleges  were  about,  or 
whether  the  University  concurred  with 
the  Commissioners  as  to  what,  in  their 
opinion,  the  requirements  of  the  Colleges 
were.  That  would  be  a  futile  and  hap- 
hazard method  of  making  statutes  car- 
ried on  by  the  Colleges  piecemeal.  He 
should  like  the  noble  Marquess  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Commissioners  might 
not  be  required  to  frame  a  general 
scheme  of  University  reform  before 
making  special  statutes — whether,  at 
all  events,  they  might  not  be  directed 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  requirements 
of  the  University,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  take  such  evidence  as  they  might 
think  necessary.  That  would  be  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  general  and 
vague  inquiry,  and  the  evidence  would 
be  given  under  a  strong  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Such  an  inquiry,  instead  of 
causing  delay,  might,  on  the  contrary, 
expedite  the  operation  of  the  BUI.  He 
(Lord  Carlingford)  desired  to  direct  at- 
tention to  two  points,  which  had  excited 
some  doubt  and  even  alarm.  One  was 
as  to  the  mode  of  sanctioning  or  vetoing 
the  statutes.  Congregation  and  Convo- 
cation were  large  and  fluctuating  bodies, 
and  he  protested  against  the  idea  of 
committing  College  statutes,  framed  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  who 
were  directly  interested  in  the  matter 
and  who  knew  best  what  was  required, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  bodies  whose 
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composition  in  any  particular  case  no 
human  being  could  foresee.  They  might 
be  small  and  tranquil ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  might  be  numerous  and 
excited ;  and  there  was  evidently  a  great 
objection  to  such  a  mode  of  sanctioning 
or  vetoing  the  statutes.  The  other  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  advert  related  to  the 
provisions  and  policy  of  the  Universities 
Tests  Act  of  1 8  7 1 .  He  would  assume  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  meddling  with 
that  policy  or  of  taking  any  backward 
step  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill ; 
but  those  who  had  examined  it  believed 
that,  as  it  stood,  such  a  reversal  of  policy 
might  directly  or  indirectly  occur,  and 
they  naturally  did  not  wish  to  leave  a 
matter  of  such  importance  to  the  discre- 
tion of  any  body  of  Commissioners.  It 
was  believed  that  such  reversal  of  policy 
might  be  effected  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  16th  and  42nd  clauses  of  the 
Bill.  Under  the  16th,  the  Commission- 
ers might  attach  any  conditions  they 
pleased  to  the  taking  of  certain  offices ; 
and  under  the  42nd  they  might  except  the 
3rd  clause  of  the  Tests  Act  of  1871  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  re- 
verse the  policy  of  that  Act.  It  was  also 
feared  that  other  provisions  of  the  Bill 
indirectly  affected  the  Act  of  1 87 1 .  This 
might  be  done  in  various  ways.  It  was 
possible,  for  example,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might  attach  a  Clerical  Fellowship 
to  some  Professorship,  sub-Professor- 
ship, Lectureship,  or  Beadership,  there- 
by maintaining  its  clerical  character,  and 
obviously  reversing  the  provisions  of  the 
Tests  Act.  He  only  mentioned  this  last 
objection  by  way  of  inquiry,  but  it  was 
a  matter  upon  which  no  discretion  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  Commissioners.  To  pre- 
vent any  doubt  on  this  point  it  might  be 
necessary  that  the  policy  of  the  Tests  Act 
should  be  maintained  and  preserved  by 
the  express  words  of  the  present  sta- 
tute. He  would  not  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ffo  into  the  question  of  clerical 
Fellowships.  The  whole  system  of  cle- 
rical Fellowships  was  condemned  and 
denounced  by  the  first  Commission,  and 
was  still  condemned  and  denounced  by  a 
large  body  of  persons  both  in  and  out  of 
the  University,  who  objected  to  its  con- 
tinuance as  false  in  principle,  and  un- 
fitted to  a  national  University.  Those 
who  held  this  opinion  maintained  that 
their  abolition  was  so  necessanr  in  the 
interests  both  of  religion  and  learning 
that  no  University  reform  could  be  re- 
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garded  as  final  until  it  dealt  with  this 
question.  Those  who  thought  the  abo- 
lition of  clerical  Fellowships  an  essential 
part  of  Oxford  University  reform  could 
not  be  expected  to  lay  down  their  arms 
unless  the  subject  was  dealt  with  by  the 
Bill,  and  if  it  were  not,  they  would  only 
wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  it.  He  had  offered  these 
remarks  in  no  hostile  spirit,  and  trusted 
that  good  would  result  from  the  passing 
of  the  measure.  He  esteemed  it  an 
honour  to  belong  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Colleges  of  the  University,  and  he  wished 
to  see  the  University  of  Oxford  ever 
more  honoured  and  influential.  It  was 
because  he  wished  to  see  the  University 
pursue  her  career  of  honour  and  useful- 
ness without  further  Parliamentary  in- 
terference, that  he  desired  to  see  this  a 
final  and  complete  measure. 

The  Earl  of  CAKNAEVON  said. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  tone  of  comment 
which  had  been  adopted  with  regard  to 
this  Bill.  Those  comments  had  indeed 
been  singularly  fair  and  temperate,  and 
only  did  justice  to  the  Government  for 
the  intentions  which  had  actuated  them 
throughout  in  legislating  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Therefore,  he  regret- 
ted that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Col- 
chester) should  so  much  disagree  from 
the  substantial  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  should  deem  the  speech  with 
which  the  noble  Marquess  introduced  it 
so  much  more  objectionable  than  the 
Bill  itself,  as  to  have  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  move  this  Amendment.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  question  had  now  advanced 
by  several  distinct  stages.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  agreed  that  some  alteration 
should  be  made  and  that  it  was  desirable 
to  legislate  at  once,  that  further  delays 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  University,  and  that  a  fur- 
ther inquiry  such  as  had  been  suggested 
could  lead  to  no  advantageous  result. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  taken  that  there  was 
a  general  agreement,  so  far  as  this  Bill 
was  concerned,  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  Tests  Act  of  1871. 
There  was  no  desire  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  The  real  ijues- 
tion  raised  that  evening  resolved  itself 
first  of  all  into  the  character  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  be  entrusted 
with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 


Bill.   No  one  had  taken  objection  to  the 
issuing  of  the  Commission  itself,  and  all 
agreed  that  it  was  the  best  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  necessary  facts  and  admi- 
nistering the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Bill.    The  doubt  that  did  arise  on  the 
part  of  some  was  whether  the  powers 
given  to  the  Commissioners  were  not 
somewhat  too  large  and  might  not  be 
open  to  abuse.    The  answer  to  that  ob- 
jection must  be  found  in  the  character  of 
the    Commissioners ;     secondly,     what 
would  be  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Bill;   and  thirdly,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered   that    there    would    always    be 
an  appeal  to  Parliament.    It  had  also 
been  suggested  that  the  term  of  seven 
years  during  which  the  Commissioners 
were  appointed  was  too  large.    That 
was,  however,  the  term  during  which  a 
former  Commission  was  appointed,  and 
the  Gt>vemment  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  seven  years  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable period  to  allot  for  the  working 
of  the  Commission.  That  was  the  period 
to  which  the  former  Commission  was 
limited.    With  regard  to  non-resident 
Fellowships,  a  hope  had  been  expressed 
by  his  noble  Friend  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  contemplate  their  absolute 
extinction.     He    did    not  gather    that 
this  was  the  intention  of  the  Bill,  he 
rather  thought  it  referred  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  Fellowships  and  the  term 
during  which  they  were  to    be  held. 
There  were  certain  reasons  why  prize 
Fellowships  were  desirable ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  certain  objects  in 
the  University  system  which  ought  to 
take  precedence ;  and  until  the  Univer- 
sity had  acquired  the  whole  of  its  neces- 
sary educational  machinery  it  was  not  at 
liberty  to  spend  the  revenues  of  the  Col- 
leges and  the  University  upon  such  distant 
objects  as  prize  Fellowships.    The  Col- 
leges had  the  first  claim  to  their  own 
revenues ;  the  University  had  the  second 
claim  for  educational  purposes ;  and  not 
until  the  just  claims  of  the  Colleges  and 
the    University    had    been     exhausted 
should  the  surplus  be  devoted  to  the 
endowment  of  prize  Fellowships.    There 
was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the 
Commissioners  from  acting  in  this  spirit. 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Colchester)  had  • 
spoken  of  this  BiU  as  a  great  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Colleges ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  Bill  provided  every  safeguard 
for  securing  all  that  was  right  and  rea- 
sonable in  me  educational  work  of  these 
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Colleges.  The  foundations  of  the  last 
100  years  were  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill ;  other  interests 
were  most  carefully  and  religiously  pro- 
vided for ;  and  the  greatest  security  was 
afforded  to  the  Colleges  by  allowing 
each  to  have  three  representatives  on 
the  Commission.  Under  the  circum- 
stances; it  seemed  to  him  difficult  to  say 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Colleges  were  exposed  to 
confiscation.  It  had  been  said  by  one 
noble  Lord  that  there  was  to  be  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  University,  and  by  another  that 
sufficient  was  not  being  done  for  the 
University ;  and  it  was  probable  that 
between  these  two  extreme  views  the 
Government  had  adopted  a  safe  and 
moderate  middle  course.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  oripnally  at  Oxford 
the  University  was  the  chief  and  the 
central  figure;  but  changes  had  occurred, 
and,  while  other  Universities — such  as 
that  of  Paris — retained  their  University 
character,  at  Oxford  the  supremacy  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Colleges. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  the  Colleges 
had  made  other  than  good  use  of  that 
power ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  University  was  pro  tanto 
impaired ;  and  in  restoring  a  little  of  the 
power  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
University,  we  were  but  reverting  to  an 
old  idea,  but  a  sound  one  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  He  believed  that  all  their 
Lordships  had  been,  more  or  less,  brought 
up  imder  the  Collegiate  system,  and  he 
for  one  should  grieve  if  anything  in  the 
Bill  would  seriously  impair  it,  for  he 
looked  back  upon  his  College  course  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  and  he  knew 
that  many  regarded  it  as  in  some  re- 
spects the  happiest  period  of  life.  The  in- 
fluence of  College  life  generally  threw 
over  a  man  a  strong  and  a  powerful 
speU,  which  he  recognized  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  and  he  should  grieve  if 
anything  in  the  Bill  was  calculated  to 
do  away  with  that  which  he  thought 
was  a  wholesome  and  right  influence. 
But  something  was  due  to  the  Univer- 
sity. It  had  large  functions ;  it  was  in- 
ves!;ed  with  particular  duties  and  powers 
which  a  College  could  not  discharge; 
and  it  was  only  right  to  strengthen  in 
these  respects  the  hands  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Since  1854  there  had  been  a  very 
advantageous  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
University.    Institutions,  both  literary 
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and  scientific,  had  been  created,  and  had 
begun  a  work  which  it  was  desired  to 
complete  by  this  measure.    He  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  most  rev.  Primate,  when  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  nothing  in  the  Bill 
would  preclude  surplus  revenues  being 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  poorer 
students ;  but,  so  far  as  his  words  were 
intended  to  shadow  forth  a  cheaper  sys- 
tem of  education  and  the  extension  of 
facilities  to  the  poorer  students  the  views 
of  the  most  rev.  Primate  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess in  introducing  the  Bill.  He  agreed 
with  the  most  rev.  Primate  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
should  be  wasted  on  mere  architectural 
ornamentation.     But  there  were  certain 
branches  of  scientific  teaching  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  unless 
suitable  buildings  were  provided.     He 
was  one  of  the  trustees  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  spending  of  a  sum  of  money 
under  the  will  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
it  was  originally  proposed  to  expend  it 
upon  a  ragged  school  at  Oxford;  but 
they  found  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  the 
building  of  a  laboratory  for  the  teaching 
of  physical  science,  and  he  believed  that 
was  a  proper  employment  of  the  money, 
while  he  was  satisfied  that  the  labora- 
tory had  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  tho 
work  of   teaching  science.    Therefore, 
while  he  agreed  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  most  rev.  Primate, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  bmldings  was  essential 
to  scientific  teaching.     He  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Convocation  was  perfect ;  but  many 
objections  urged  against  it  were  hardly 
fair  or  reasonable ;  and  he  demurred  to 
the  statement  that  it  did  not  represent 
the  teaching  element.    It   represented 
more ;  it  represented  the  whole  Univer- 
sity,  which  had   been  for  years,   and 
would  be,  he  trusted,  more  and  more  a 
centre  of  intellectual  life  spreading  to 
every  part  of  the  comitry.    Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  Act  of  1854  ;  but  since 
that  Act,  great  changes  had  occurred » 
and,  recollecting  the  debates  on  that 
measure,  he  hoped  that  by  the  present 
BiU  they  were  taking  a  new  point  of 
departure — a  combination  of  the  old  with, 
new  lines.    The  most  rev.  Primate  took 
exception  to  the  association  of  research 
with  religion  and  learning.    No  doubt 
originally,  religion  was  the  one  object  of 
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the  Universiiy;  then,  after  a  struggle, 
learning  was  added;  now  a  third  ally 
had  been  associated,  and  the  triple  ob- 

i'ect  of  the  University,  which  must  be 
aid  down  in  any  measure  of  University 
reform,  was  the  combination  of  religion, 
learning,  and  research.  A  majority  of 
the  House  would  rejoice  to  know  that 
religion  was  kept  steadily  in  view  as  an 
object  in  the  University  system.  It  had 
been  feared  that  the  changes  of  late  years 
would  destroy  the  religious  character  of 
the  teaching  of  the  University — he  did 
not  believe  they  had  done  so,  or  even 
greatly  impaired  them.  The  Tests  Act 
certainly  had  not  done  so ;  it  had  simply 
removed  certain  restrictions  and  done 
away  with  every  reasonable  ground  of 
gp:*ievance.  As  regarded  its  religious 
teaching,  no  ^doubt  a  great  change  had 
passed  over  the  University.  A  dull  and 
colourless  uniformity  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  a  mental 
strife,  in  which  graduates  and  under- 
graduates participated.  No  doubt  it 
was  an  undesirable  thing  that  young 
men's  minds  should  not  be  exposed  to 
such  severe  conflicts  as  were  sometimes 
engendered ;  but  by  one  of  those  systems 
of  6ux)ommodation  of  which  philosophers 
spoke,  men's  minds,  even  when  young, 
were  hardened  and  fortified  bv  such  con- 
flicts, and  though  the  weaKer  might 
succumb,  others  rose  to  much  higher 
qualities.  Out  of  the  evil  there  arose 
often  very  great  good.  As  regarded 
learning  and  research  he  would  say  one 
word.  He  understood  learning  rather 
to  mean  that  whole  system  of  old  learn- 
ing which  had  been  the  pursuit  of  the 
Universities  for  now  so  many  genera- 
tions, and  had  turned  out  so  many  men 
distinguished  in  Church  and  State,  and 
done  such  credit  to  this  country.  That 
system  of  learning  would  not  in  any  way 
be  disparaged  or  broken  down  by  the 
results  of  this  Bill.  If  such  a  danger 
existed,  he  had  faith  in  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  would  bear  all  these 
conflicting  principles  and  questions  in 
mind,  ana  that  they  would  be  able,  with 
a  steady  and  impartial  hand,  to  hold  an 
equal  balance  between  the  old  learning, 
which  had  done  so  much,  and  the  newer 
scientific  teaching,  which  was  still  un- 
developed. He  sincerely  hoped  that  this 
measure  would  lead  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults not  only  in  the  [actual  education  of 
the  Universities,  but  in  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  upon  the  nation. 


The  Dtoe  of  CLEVELAND:  My 
Lords,  every  Member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission over  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
preside  was  perfectly  aware  that  our  in- 
quiries into  the  revenues,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  legislation.  I  ap- 
prove, therefore,  for  my  part,  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  Qovemment.  I  concur  in 
much  that  has  fallen  from  the  most  rev. 
Primate.  I  agree  that  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  Professorial  system  can  only  be 
combined  in  a  modified  form.  Kn  in- 
quiry should,  therefore,  be  immediately 
made  by  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  wants  of  the  University ; 
what  Professorships  are  required,  and 
what  has  been  the  results  of  those  re- 
cently established.  I  entertain  doubts 
how  far  the  funds  disposable  from  their 
presumed  superfluity  are  adequate  for 
eleemosynary  grants  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  students  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  most  rev.  Primate. 
You  are  about  to  make  indefinite  de- 
mands on  the  revenues  of  the  Colleges, 
and  these  are  not  so  abundant  that  they 
can  supply  eveir  source  of  expenditure. 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  exercise 
of  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Colleges. 
Unless  these  matters  are  brought  di- 
rectly under  public  notice,  mistakes  and 
mismanagement  may  occur  which  may 
occasion  serious  embarrassment.  Al- 
though prize  Fellowships  must  be  re- 
duced in  number,  I  should  regret  ex- 
tremely their  abolition;  but  I  understand 
frt>m  the  noble  Marquess  that  there  is  no 
such  intention.  The  Commission  of 
1854  entertained  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Fellowships,  but  they 
were,  I  believe,  deterred  by  the  threat- 
ened opposition  of 'Lord  Macaulay,  as 
it  is  understood,  from  making  this  propo- 
sal. Oreat  changes  have  ti&en  place  in 
Oxford  since  I  was  a  member  of  it,  now 
many  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  and  tho 
progress  of  the  day.  Encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  by  pecuniary  assis- 
tance to  subjects,  not  popular,  but  re- 
quired by  the  high  character  of  Oxford. 
But  great  caution  must  be  exercised  lest 
large  sumshouldbe  uselessly  squandered. 
ThI  Ooyernment  must  e^  pressure 
on  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
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consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Headships.  The  clerical  headship 
of  Christ  Church  is  undoubtedly  peculiar 
and  is  now  entirely  paid  from  ecclesias- 
tical funds.  Oriel  and  Worcester  are  so 
in  part,  but  present  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty to  lay  headships.  The  opinion  of 
Oxford  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  no 
exclusion  of  lay  heads,  if  preferred  by 
merit  to  clerical  ones.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  the  high  charfiU3ter  of  Oxford 
were  changed.  I  do  not  believe  in  fina- 
lity in  University  reform ;  but  when  we 
deal  with  the  question  we  should  so  act 
as  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  important 
objections.  Although  the  increase,  as 
remarked  by  the  most  rev.  Primate,  of 
students  unattached  to  any  College  is 
large,  yet  it  falls  short  of  the  increase 
anticipated  by  the  Commissioners  in 
1854.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Universities  through 
the  examinations  carried  on  by  them  in 
every  part  of  the  country  will  extend 
widely,  and  attract  greater  numbers  of 
students,   not  attached  to  Colleges,  to 

Participate  in  the  advantages  of  their 
igh  character.  

The  Eael  of  MOELEY  said,  he 
had  hoped  that  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site who  had  spoken  that  evening  upon 
this  measure  would  have  given  the 
House  some  assurance  that  they  in- 
tended to  meet  in  Committee  the  objec- 
tions that  had  been  raised  to  the  Bill, 
but  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) had  neither  replied  to  the  ob- 
jections nor  given  that  assurance  : — still 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
in  closing  the  debate  would  give  such 
assurance  that  he  would  take  that  course. 
Although  he  (the  Earl  of  Morley)  did 
not  support  the  Amendment  which  had 
been  moved,  he  felt  that  the  BiU  was 
open  to  very  grave  and  serious  objec- 
tions. Without  wishing  to  criticize  the 
measure  in  a-  hostile  spirit,  he  must  ex- 
press his  strong  objection  to  a  Bill  that 
was  to  confer  blank  powers  upon  a  blank 
Commission.  He  had  three  objections 
to  the  Bill.  He  objected  to  the  Bill — 
first,  because  it  expressed  no  policy  that 
was  to  guide  the  Commissioners  in  their 
course  of  eiction ;  secondly,  because  there 
were  omissions  of  a  great  and  important 
character ;  thirdly,  because  some  of  its 
clauses  were  retrograde.  These  objec- 
tions would  have  to  be  met  and  remedied 
if  the  Bill  was  in  any  sense  whatever  to 
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be  considered  a  final  measure.  The  BiU, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  instead  of  being 
one  that  would  aid  the  cause  of  progress 
and  reform,  would  fail  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  most  desirous  of  advancing 
University  education.  The  real  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  to  take  away  from 
the  Colleges  and  give  to  the  University. 
Of  this  principle  up  to  a  certain  point 
he  heartily  approved.  The  House  was 
asked  to  confer  unlimited  powers  upon 
Commissioners  whose  names  were  not 
yet  known.  The  Bill  was  also  objec- 
tionable because  it  proposed  to  con- 
fer those  unlimited  powers  upon  these 
unknown  Commissioners  for  a  period  of 
seven  years — a  term  unexampled  in  its 
duration.  Thus,  if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
the  University  would  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  vivisection  at  the  hands  of 
unknown  operators  for  that  lengthened 
period.  There  were  no  provisions  in 
the  measure  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  securing  uniformity  of  action  in  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  He 
further  objected  to  the  statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  Colleges  being  obliged  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  University  before  they 
could  come  into  force ;  and  the  effect  of 
allowing  the  Colleges  to  appoint  certain 
of  the  Commissioners  might  be  to  stop 
the  progress  of  University  reform  al- 
together, inasmuch  as  the  Colleges  which 
most  required  reforming  would  send  re- 
presentatives who  were  not  reformers. 
While  he  did  not  think  the  inquiiy  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Col- 
chester) was  necessary,  he  would  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Commission,  before  it  commenced  to 
legislate  definitely  for  the  University, 
to  be  furnished  with  a  precise  scheme 
under  which  its  members  could  decide 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done  and  how 
it  could  be  best  effected.  If  this  was 
possible,  he  would  suggest  further  that 
the  scheme,  before  being  finally  decided 
upon,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  With  regard  to  the 
Professoriat,  he  quite  agreed  with  what 
had  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of 
increcising  the  number  and  augmenting 
the  pay  of  that  body.  There  had  been 
of  late  years  a  vast  extension  of  an 
inter-collegiate  lecture  system — a  system 
originated  by  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Colleges  at  Oxford,  which  had  im- 
mensely improved  the  teaching,  and  had 
almost    entirely    deprived  the    private 
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tutors,  OP  **  coaches/'  as  they  were 
usually  called,  of  their  occupation. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  bene- 
ficial system  impaired,  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Professors  were 
too  few  and  their  salaries  too  low. 
While  he  was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to 
the  expediency  of  endowing  research 
as  research,  he  would  support  any  pro- 
posal to  make  special  grants  during 
limited  periods  for  promoting  the  study 
of  specicu.  subjects.  Then  the  question 
of  the  patronage  was  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  Bill  would  increase  the 
number  of  Professorships  and  other  ap- 
pointments ;  but  there  was  no  hint  in 
the  Bill  of  any  scheme  by  which  the  ap- 
pointments were  to  be  made.  He  need 
not  remind  their  Lordships  of  what  the 
result  of  some  of  the  elections  of  Pro- 
fessors by  Convocation  had  been  of  late 
years — but  it  was  plain  that  Convoca- 
tion was  not  the  proper  body  to  elect  the 
Professors.  Further,  he  regretted  that 
no  Amendment  was  suggested  in  the 
constitution  of  the  University.  The 
Commission  of  1852  recommended  that 
the  Congregation  should  consist  only  of 
the  members  of  the  University  who 
were  engaged  in  academical  work  ;  but 
this  was  not  acted  upon,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, it  not  imfrequently  happened  that, 
owing  to  the  increcised  number  of 
churches  in  Oxford,  and  the  additional 
number  of  incumbents  and  curates  at- 
tached, there  were  sufficient  non-acade- 
mical members  of  the  University  resi- 
dent within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  Carfax, 
but  entirely  unconnected  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  University,  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  those  members  of  the  Congre- 
gation who  were  vitally  interested  in 
the  matters  which  had  to  be  decided. 
He  hoped  that  before  the  debate  closed 
some  explanation  would  be  afiforded  as 
to  the  views  of  the  Government  concern- 
ing the  removal  or  otherwise  of  the  dis- 
ability which,  except  in  the  cases  of  Bal- 
liol  and  Merton  Universities,  precluded 
any  except  ecclesiastical  persons  from 
holding  the  headships  of  Colleges.  The 
Commission  of  1852  recommended  that 
every  Master  of  Arts  should  be  eligible 
for  a  headship;  at  present  every 
Head  of  a  House  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  the  highest  rewards  of  learning  were 
not  open  to  those  who  were  most  quali- 
fied to  receive.  He  believed  that  public 
opinion  in  Oxford  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  an  alteration  in  this  matter.     He 


thought  the  question  of  prLse  Fellow- 
ships should  be  dealt  with  very  care- 
fully, because  it  was  necessary,  now  that 
the  unattached  student  system  had  been 
established,  and  that  the  middle-class 
schools  were  sending  up  men  of  less 
pecuniary  means  than  formerly  found 
their  way  to  the  University,  for  induce- 
ments to  be  afforded  to  the  best  among 
such  students,  in  the  first  place  to  enter, 
and  afterwards  to  remain  in,  the  Uni- 
versity. He  agreed  that  they  should  be 
limited  as  to  amount  and  also  as  to  time. 
He  also  considered  it  very  important 
that  the  system  of  prize  Fellowships 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity, otherwise  they  would  have  one 
College  bidding  against  another,  and  an 
unhealthy  competition  created.  One 
other  matter  in  reference  to  these  Fellow- 
ships he  desired  to  point  out.  There 
were  over  360  Fellowships  at  Oxford, 
clerical  and  lay;  but  what  guarantee 
had  they  that  under  the  Bill  the  Com- 
missioners would  not  deprive  the  Col- 
leges of  the  resident  Fellows,  who  con- 
stituted practically  the  lay  element,  and 
leave  them  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerical  element,  or,  at  any  rate,  seri- 
ously diminish  the  proportion  which  the 
lay  Fellows  bore  to  their  clerical  col- 
leagues on  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  Colleges  ?  That  w£is  a  real  danger, 
and  he  hoped  that  means  would  be 
taken  to  guard  against  it.  On  the 
question  of  tests,  he  understood  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
to  say  that  there  was  no  intention  to  in- 
terfere with  the  policy  of  the  existing 
Act,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Tests 
Act  would  be  kept  alive  in  its  integrity. 
That  fact  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  made 
plain  on  the  face  of  the  Bill.  He  desired 
also  to  see  a  provision  introduced  into 
the  measure  enabling  College  funds  to 
be  applied  to  the  superannuation  of 
teachers.  He  assured  the  noble  Mar- 
quess that  he  had  criticized  the  Bill  in 
no  hostile  spirit.  He  was  sincerely  de- 
sirous that  it  should  pass,  but  in  a  more 
satisfactory  form  than  it  now  presented ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  University,  re- 
inforced by  the  proposed  aids,  would 
take  up  the  proud  position  she  so  long 
held,  and  woiud,  he  hoped,  long  continue 
to  hold,  as  the  head  and  centre  of  all 
science  and  learning  in  all  its  branches. 
Lord  HOUGHTON  observed,  that  the 
Bill  placed  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  a  very  invidious  position.    For  bis 
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party  he  oould  not  see,  primd  faeu,  why 
the  Bill  ought  not  to  apply  equally  to 
both  Universities : — but  perhaps  it  took 
its  present  peculiar  form  from  the  acci* 
dental  circumstance  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess who  introduced  it  was  at  once  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  If  it  were  intended 
to  deal  differently  hereafter  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  th^n  he  thought 
the  difference  ought  to  have  been  stated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  intention  was 
that  a  Bill  like  the  present  should  be 
applied  to  Cambridge,  those  who  were 
interested  in  that  University  would  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  heard 
when  virtually  the  question  had  been 
settled.  That  was  a  practical  difficulty, 
which  would  not  exist  if  the  Bill  had 
been  permissive  only,  and  was  not  of  the 
absolute  and  dictatorial  character  which 
it  had  assumed.  A  permissive  Bill,  under 
which  the  Colleges,  in  consultation  with 
the  University  would  be  enabled  to  re- 
form their  statutes,  would,  he  thought, 
have  answered  every  purpose.  The  ex- 
tensive powers  which  the  Bill  would 
confer  could  not  but  give  rise  to  exten- 
sive hopes  and  expectations,  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  fulfilled  and  which, 
if  they  were,  would  be  very  distasteful 
to  the  noble  Marquess  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  He  considered  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  results 
expected  from  the  proposed  dealing  with 
the  Professoriat  would  be  realized.  He 
doubted  whether  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Professors  to  any  great  extent 
the  interests  of  learning  and  science 
would  be  advanced.  While  the  Pro- 
fessorial system  had  been  growing  up 
in  one  direction,  the  Bill  proposed  to 
extend  it  in  another.  He  believed  that 
if  instead  of  the  present  Bill  some  ar- 
rangement were  made  by  which  the  su- 
perfluous funds  of  the  Colleges  could  be 
diverted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
University,  it  would  meet  with  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  both  Universities.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  had  taken  a  great  step  in  divert- 
ing from  its  prize  Fellowships  a  consi- 
derable sum  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
lectureships  in  Philosophy,  Archesology, 
and  Physiology,  with  salaries  of  £600 
each.  Hitherto,  the  tendency  in  that 
direction  had  come  from  the  richer  Col- 
leges, and  by  the  extension  of  this  sys- 
tem the  sum  required  for  these  purposes 
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might  be  gained.  The  richest  Colleges 
were  the  best  and  most  useful,  and  the 
poorest  Colleges  would  be  left  very  much 
in  their  present  condition.  There  was 
an  old  proverb  about  giving  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to  stigma- 
tize the  non-resident  Fellowships  as 
*'  idle  Fellowships."  He  oould  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  noble  Friends  that  the 
objects  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the 
Bill  were  left  so  entirely  vague  as  had 
been  represented.  He  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
changes  were  to  run  were  perfectly  indi- 
cated in  the  words  of  the  Bill ;  nor  were 
their  Lordships  justified  in  requiring  that 
in  such  a  measure  as  the  present  the 
Government  ought  to  incorporate  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  did  not  see  how  with  any  con- 
venience that  subject  could  form  any  part 
of  the  present  measure.  He  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Marquess  some  in- 
dication of  how  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  were  to  co-operate 
or  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
Bill,  because  as  it  was  exclusively  adapted 
to  one  University  it  placed  the  members 
of  the  other  University  in  a  position  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment— Cambridge  men  who  discussed 
the  Bill  could  not  be  quite  sure  whether 
they  were  intruding  upon  their  Lord- 
ships  or  not. 

The  Eael  of  CAMPEKDOWN  said, 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquees 
in  introducing  the  Bill  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  a  Commissioner.  It  was, 
however,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  they  might  see  the  noble  Marquess 
in  the  position  which  he  had  before 
taken  up — namely,  of  asking  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  confirm  some  statute  made 
by  the  Commissioners.  They  were  made 
practically  supreme  over  the  Colleges, 
and  might  deal  as  they  saw  fit  with  the 
funds,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  Colleges  would  be  placed 
under  this  Commission  in  quite  a  diffe- 
rent position  from  that  they  were  in 
under  that  of  1852.  Under  the  Act  of 
1 864  power  was  reserved  to  the  Colleges 
of  which  they  were  now  deprived.  He 
quite  granted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  large  powers  to  the  Commissioners, 
not  less  than  that  a  Commission  should 
be  appointed,  for  he  could  not  but  re- 
member that  aU  Colleges  were  not  alike. 
Still,  many  of  the  most  valuable  reforms 
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that  had  been  made  of  late  years  had 
proceeded  from  the  Colleges  themselyes, 
not  from  the  Uniyersity;  and  it  was 
equally  desirable  to  defend  and  protect 
the  interests  of  those  Colleges  which 
had  exerted  themselves  in  the  interests 
of  learning  and  education,  as  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  power  to 
deal  with  those  Colleges  which  had  not 
shown  equal  zeal.  With  regard  to 
what  were  called  **idle  Fellowships," 
he  was  at  Oxford  when  close  Fellow- 
ships were  in  the  course  of  being  thrown 
open,  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  incentive  thereby  offered  to 
those  studying  at  the  University,  and 
how  many  had  expressed  their  wish 
that  they  had  come  to  the  University 
some  years  later,  as  they  would  then 
have  participated  in  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  compete  for  Fellowships. 
With  due  limitations  as  to  the  term 
during  which  they  might  be  held,  and 
abolishing  the  absurd  condition  of  celi- 
bacy, it  was  essential  that  a  certain 
number  of  open  non-residential  Fellow- 
ships should  be  retained.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  the  assurance  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  design  any  retrograde 
steps^ — and  he  was  sure  that  declaration 
would  be  received  with  great  satisfaction 
at  Oxford.  He  heard  with  pleasure  the 
categorical  statement  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  re-impose  religious  tests — 
because  there  were  two  or  three  clauses 
under  which  the  Commissioners  might 
have  attached  clerical  conditions  to  any 
office  they  created  or  changed.  He 
should  like  to  hear  in  what  condition 
the  Colleges  would  be  placed  between 
now  and  1883,  with  reference  to  the 
making  of  statutes  which  referred  to 
matters  other  than  financial.  He  wished 
also  to  ask  whether,  as  soon  as  the 
Commissioners  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
their  capacity  of  Commissioners,  the 
Colleges  would  revert  to  their  original 
power  with  respect  to  the  alteration  and 
amendment  of  statutes— except  with  re- 
ference to  those  statutes  made  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Makqtjess  of  SALI8BUEY  : 
HflAT*  hear 

The  Eael  op  CAMPERDOWN  :  If  he 
rightly  understood  that  answer,  it  was 
just  the  answer  he  wished  to  receive.  The 
^ill  was  essentially  one  for  Committee, 
and  he  hoped  plenty  of  time  would  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  it.  It  pro- 


posed to  confer  very  large  powers  upon 
unknown  Commissioners,  who  would 
have  to  deal  with  funds  drawn  from  all 
the  Colleges,  and  it  was  desirable  there 
should  be  some  preliminary  inquiry 
before  those  revenues  were  placed  un- 
conditionally in  their  hands.  He  could 
not  concur  in  the  unqualified  eulogium 
which  had  been  passed  upon  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  University,  which  had 
conferred  less  on  the  University  than 
the  Colleges,  one  of  which  had  unat- 
tached students  a  year  before  Convoca- 
tion recognized  them.  The  Bill  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  partial  reform, 
for  since  1871  more  than  one  College  had 
expressed  opinions  adverse  to  derical 
headships  and  had  declared  that  the  Uni- 
versity ought  to  be  free  and  open  to  all. 
The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  said,  he  listened 
with  attention  to  the  most  rev.  Primate 
when  he  stated  he  had  received  a  Me- 
morial from  his  College  in  favour  of 
the  Bill;    but  when  he  saw  the  four 

gages  of  objections  contained  in  the 
[emorial,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  the  Bill  was  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  those  objections  very  little  of 
the  original  measure  would  be  left.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  precedent 
for  investing  Commissioners  with  such 
large  and  undefined  powers.  The  Bill 
of  1854,  although  it  was  destructive 
while  this  was  constructive,  was  more 
precise  and  definite  in  its  instructions,  and 
the  Preamble  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  stated  the  objects  which  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  set  before  themselves. 
The  Bill  empowered  the  Commissioners 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  CoUeges,  but  also  to  make  radical 
changes  in  their  constitution  and  to  take 
larg^  endowments  from  them  and  vest 
them  in  the  University.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Airlie)  admitted  that  Fellowships  of 
£200  or  £250  a-year  were  rewards  too 
We  for  merely  passing  an  examination, 
and  that  the  numbers  of  students  at 
some  of  the  Colleges  did  not  correspond 
with  their  funds ;  but  the  Bill  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  speech  with 
which  the  noble  Marquess  introduced  it. 
He  proposed  to  take  £55,000  a-year 
from  the  Colleges  and  devote  it  to  the 
University.  'For  building  purposes  he 
required  £200,000;  and,  as  £12,000  or 
£14,000  a-year  would  give  him  that 
capital  sum,  he  proposed  to  expend  the 
surplus  in  augmenting  the  salaries  of 
Professors  and  founding  new  Professor- 
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ships  and  endowments  for  research.  He 
had  the  advantage  within  the  last  few 
days  of  conversing  with  some  very 
eminent  men  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  as  to  the  proposal  for 
the  abolition  of  the  "idle Fellowships," 
and  he  was  informed  by  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  the 
opinion  of  the  University  was  opposed  to 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  students  who 
had  gained  their  Fellowships  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  industry  were  a  most  valu- 
able element  in  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  University,  and,  if  these  Fellow- 
ships were  suppressed,  scholarship  and 
learning  would  m  all  probability  decay. 
Besides,  if  these  Fellowships  were  swept 
away,  and  if  the  Fellowships  of  Cam- 
bridge were  not  dealt  with,  schoolmasters 
would  advise  all  clever  young  men  to  go 
to  Cambridge,  and  the  source  from  which 
we  derived  our  best  tutors  would  be 
dried  up.  He  quite  concurred  in  what 
had  been  said  by  the  most  rev.  Primate 
as  to  the  caution  which  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  expending  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  in  founding  new  Professorships. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  internal  action  of  the 
University  itself,  and  to  appoint  assist- 
ant Professors  when  needed  rather  than 
create  new  Professorships  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fill  with  competent  men. 
They  could  have  special  grants  for  a 
limited  time  for  particular  purposes.  They 
must  be  careful,  while  abolishing  sinecure 
Fellowships,  not  to  substitute  for  them 
sinecure  Professorships.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  provision 
in  the  Bill  to  change  the  present  mode  of 
appointing  Professors?  He  did  not  think 
anyone  would  defend  their  appointment 
by  Convocation.  The  Bill  did  not  touch 
the  constitution  of  the  University ;  but 
the  16th  clause  empowered  the  Com- 
missioners to  deal  as  they  pleased  with 
Fellowships,  and  the  Fellows  were  the 
governing  body  of  the  Colleges  ;  there- 
fore, they  had  the  power  to  make  what 
changes  they  liked  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Colleges.  The  Bill  gave  them  power 
to  make  statutes  for  the  Colleges,  and 
those  statutes  could  not  be  altered  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  University.  The 
noble  Marquess  the  other  night  took 
credit  to  the  University  for  the  reforms 
it  had  initiated.  The  University,  he 
said,  had  initiated  the  new  system  of  un- 
attached students;  but  that  was  alto- 
gether erroneous,  and  did  not  do  justice 
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to  the  Colleges  themselves.  The  initiative 
with  respect  to  unattached  students  was 
taken  by  Balliol  and  other  Colleges — in 
fact,  when  the  proposal  was  made  the 
University  refused  to  sanction  it.     It 
was  said  by  those  conversant  with  the 
matter   that  the    Colleges  were  more 
willing  to  make  necessary  changes  than 
the  University,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  constitution  of  the  two.    As  to 
the    Convocation,    either  the    Colleges 
ought  to  retain  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  or  if  the  University  were 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Colleges,  there  ought  to  be  a  substantial 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity.     With    respect    to  the  head- 
ships of  Colleges,  why  should  they  be 
excepted  from  any  changes?     Under 
the  Act  of  1854  the  Commissioners  were 
allowed  to  deal  with  the  headships ;  and 
if  it  was  expedient  to  do  so  then,  it  was 
the  more    necessary  that  they  should 
now,  when  the  Colleges  were  being  de- 
prived of  a  large  part  of  their  funds,  so 
as  to  throw  open  all  the  prizes  to  the 
best    men.      If   lay  Fellowships  were 
suppressed,  the  proportion  between  lay 
and  clerical   in    the    Governing    Body 
would  be  disturbed.     Taking  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  separately,  he  thought 
that  if  the  emoluments  of  the  Professor- 
ships were  increased,  Convocation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  appoint;    secondly, 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  sweep  away 
all  idle  Fellowships,  though  it  might  be 
desirable  to  limit  their  duration  to  seven 
years,   and    probably  to    reduce    their 
amount;    thirdly,   that  the   University 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Colleges  unless  the 
constitution  of  the  University  itself  was 
reformed ;  and,  fourthly,  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  power,  as  under 
the  Act  of  1854,  to  deal  with  headships. 
He  understood  that  the  University  had 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  this 
Bill,  and  it  would  be  a  great  assistance 
to  their  Lordships,   before  they  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  to  know  what 
were  the  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
mittee;  and  therefore  he  thought  that 
some  time  should  be  allowed  before  they 
went  into  Committee,  so  that  their  Lord- 
ships might  have  time  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  parties  interested,  and  to 
send  down  to  the  other  House  a  care- 
fully considered  measure. 

The   IdABQXJEss    of    SALISBURY  : 
My  Lords,  the  noble   Lord  who    ex* 
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pressed  lumself  as  much  interested  in 
the  University  of  Oambridge  said,  he 
regretted  that  the  Bill  dei£  only  with 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  the 
Bill  with  regard  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  might  oome  on  rather  late  in 
the  Session.  I  think  that  if  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  with  reference  to 
Cambridge  University  should  come  on  in 
August  there  will  then  be  as  many  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  as  there  are  present 
this  evening.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces I  hope  tiiat  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
am  brief  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
that  has  been  brought  before  the  House, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  keep  in  bonds  the 
'*  fugitive  slaves  here.  There  is  a  great 
desire  to  get  away,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  dwell  much  on  the  subject.  I  have 
no  occasion  to  do  so,  because  I  am  sure 
I  could  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  most  rev.  Primate,  who  spoke  with 
'  high  authority  and  his  peculiar  experi- 
ence ;  and  I  think  that  every  noble  Lord 
who  has  spoken  on  the  Bill — those  in- 
cluded who  are  most  opposed  to  us  in 
politics — dealt  with  it  in  a  candid  and 
friendly  spirit.  I  do  not  deny  that  many 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
are  worthy  of  consideration ;  but  most 
of  them  are  most  suited  to  be  dealt  with 
in  Committee,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  discuss  them  now.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Cleveland)  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
desirable that  the  Commissioners  should 
lend  their  authority  to  any  extensive 
scheme  of  borrowing  by  the  University 
or  Colleges  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 
There  was  one  remark  of  the  most  rev. 
Primate  which  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand, or  with  which  I  do  not  concur — 
the  illustration  he  gave  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  poorer  students  of 
obtaining  an  University  Education.  But 
that  remark  is  certainly  not  correct,  as 
far  as  concerns  this  Bill ;  for  to  those  who 
are  not  strictly  poor  the  Bill  as  it  stands 
contains  ample  means  of  giving  them 
the  benefits  of  the  University.  I  think 
the  most  rev.  Primate  will  see  that  the 
17th  and  18th  clauses  empower  the 
Commissioners  to  extend  scholarships  to 
either  attached  or  unattached  students 
as  they  mav  think  good.  Passing  from 
mere  detail,  I  think  the  general  com- 
plaints in  this  debate  have  been  in  refe- 
rence to  the  vagueness  of  the  Commission 
and  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed.    Of  that  difficulty  I  am 
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well  aware ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  no  special  reproach  to  this  Bill, 
but  is  equally  a  reproach  to  all  Bills 
setting  up  a  machinery  of  this  kind 
which  Parliament  has  recently  passed. 
The  Act  of  1854  gave  the  Commissioners 
almost  unlimited  power.  The  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  is  another  case  in 
point.  Parliament  in  granting  Commis- 
sions of  this  kind  has  found  it  necessary 
in  these  days  to  give  them  large  juris- 
diction. In  this  case  there  was  more 
reason  for  doing  so  than  in  any  other, 
because  the  Bill  gives  the  Commission- 
ers, I  believe,  no  greater  powers  than 
are  already  possessed  by  the  Colleges 
themselves.  The  only  diflPerence  between 
the  machinery  of  this  Bill  and  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  is  this — that  some 
kind  of  security  is  given  by  the  Bill  that 
those  powers  shoiild  be  exercised  on  a 
common  plan  ;  but  as  matters  stand  now 
they  are  exercised  by  diflferent  bodies 
without  any  concert  between  them.  It 
is  therefore  not  correct  to  talk  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  Body  to  be 
appointed.  No  doubt,  those  powers  will 
be  very  great,  and  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
troduce some  provisions  in  that  respect ; 
but  any  such  words  must  be  carefully 
guarded.  I  think  we  shall  find  that 
what  the  Bill  does  is  large  enough  to 
effect  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  it 
is  no  use  to  attempt  to  cover  a  larger 
field  than  the  legislation  is  intended  to 
deal  with.  I  do  not  entertain  the  illusory 
hope  that  the  BDl  will  be  a  final  effort 
in  the  direction  of  University  reform, 
because  we  know  well  enough  that  as 
long  as  there  is  money  to  be  applied, 
machinery  to  be  used,  and  privileges  to 
be  obtained,  there  will  always  be  people 
to  agitate  for  a  share  in  those  advan- 
tages. The  idea,  therefore,  of  any  Bill 
which  would  settle  the  question  is  a  de- 
lusion. We  have  now  simply  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
deal  with  the  University  and  Colleges 
within  a  distinctly  defined  area — within 
that  area  they  will  have  abundant  power, 
but  the  area  itself  will  be  small.  There 
is  only  one  other  subject  to  which  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  allude 
before  I  sit  down,  and  that  is  one  which 
has  aroused  much  interest  both  here  and 
outside.  I  mean  the  religious  question. 
It  has  been  insinuated  severed  times, 
both  out-of-doors  and  here,  that  we  are 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
change  of  Government  to  retrace  the 
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steps  wluch  Parliament  has  deliberately 
taken  o^  the  subject  of  religious  tests 
in  recent  years.  I  wish  to  remove  all 
grounds  for  fear  of  that  kind.  However 
much  we  may  at  the  time  have  contested 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  Parlia- 
ment thought  fit  to  pursue,  we  do  not 
think,  and  we  never  have  thought,  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  continuity 
of  Government  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  change  of  political  fortune 
to  reverse  decisions  which  Parliament 
deliberately  arrived  at  in  former  years. 
That  is  the  principle  which  we  have  ad- 
hered to  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  one 
which  we  intend  to  adhere  to  in  refe- 
rence to  ecclesiastical  and  University 
subjects.  Our  desire,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Bill,  is  that  as  regards  eccle- 
siastical matters  the  precise  statm  quo 
should  be  preserved.  We  do  not  intend 
to  carry  forward  any  further  the  process 
of  separating  the  Universities  from  the 
Church ;  but  we  do  not  desire  to  retrace 
any  step  that  has  already  been  taken. 
We  desire  that  matters  in  that  respect 
shall,  after  this  Bill  has  passed,  remain 
precisely  as  they  were  before ;  and  there- 
fore, if  there  is  in  this  Bill  any  clause 
which  can  legitimately  and  reasonably 
give  rise  to  apprehensions  that  the  policy 
of  the  University  Tests  Act  is  to  be  re- 
versed we  shall  be  glad  to  review  it  in 
Committee.  The  particular  clause  which 
has  been  referred  to  was  put  in  for  this 
reason — a  fear  was  entertained,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  if  the  clerical  Fellow- 
ships or  endowments  were  touched  by 
the  Commissioners  it  would  make  them 
new  clerical  Fellowships,  and  then  they 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  Tests  Act. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  if  the  propor- 
tion of  clerical  Fellowships  should  be 
diminished ;  but  we  do  not  uphold  them 
any  more  than  the  other  Fellowships 
free  from  the  conditions  that  the  others 
are  to  be  subject  to.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  use  any  language  that  will  fetter 
the  Commissioners  in  their  action,  or 
attempting  to  express  the  precise  form 
or  result  of  their  action,  I  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  clerical  Fellowships  will 
be  maintained  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Tests  Act,  not  only  as  expressed  by 
its  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  clauses,  but  as 
expressed  in  its  5th  clause — which  en- 
acts that  education  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of 
that  Church  in  tiie  University — will  be 
followed  strictly.    In  all  these  matters  I 
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trust  we  may  escape  what  may  be  called 
the  dericophobia  which  affects  the  most 
amiable  and  most  capable  minds,  and 
which  distorts  all  their  judgment.  Con- 
gregation has  been  objected  to  simply 
because  it  cont6uns  a  number  of  curates 
who  reside  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
and  there  is  a  desire  also  to  dissociate 
headships  from  clerical  matters.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  men  are*  defending 
"  idle  Fellowships  "  they  declare  the 
importance  of  the  connection  between 
the  outside  world  and  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University ;  and  when  they 
are  dealing  with  Ck>ngregation  they 
dilate  upon  the  absurdity  of  allowing 
the  outside  world  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  afraid  that  the  only 
solution  of  this  contradiction  is,  that  in 
the  one  instance  the  connection  is  cleri- 
cal and  in  the  other  it  is  not ;  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  that  the  connection  in  the  one 
case  is  Conservative  and  in  the  other  is 
Liberal.  For  my  own  part,  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  obvious  reason  why  the 
connection  between  the  government  of 
the  University  and  of  the  outside  world 
is  more  reasonable  and  does  less  injury 
than  these  '^  idle  Fellowships,"  and  that 
is,  that  the  outside  vote  in  Congregation 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
vote,  whereas  in  the  government  of  Col- 
leges it  is  much  larger.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  alter  the  government  of  the 
Colleges  or  of  the  University.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  propose  to  increase  any  re- 
strictions or  to  impose  any  which  do  not 
now  exist ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  to 
carry  out  the  policy  so  eloquently 
sketched  by  the  most  rev.  Primate,  and 
to  continue  that  connection  between  the 
University  and  the  Church  which  has 
given  so  much  piety. to  the  University 
and  so  much  learning  to  the  Church. 

Eael  GRANVILLE  said,  he  failed  to 
comprehend  why  if  the  two  Universities 
were  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  man- 
ner, they  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the 
same  Bill ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with  differently,  he  thought  the  fiill 
scheme  should  be  laid  before  the  House 
before  it  was  called  upon  to  determine 
how  either  of  the  Universities  was  to  be 
treated.  The  debate  had  been  a  very 
remarkable  one^  and  had  been  most 
creditable  to  the  University,  inasmuch 
as  the  burden  of  the  discussion  had  been 
borne  by  those  who  had  b^en  its  first- 
class  men ;  but,  nevertheless,  very  little 
informatioii  on  the  subject  had  been 
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giren  to  the  House.    He  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  reticence  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury),  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
haye  accepted  en  bloc  all  the  suggestions 
which   had   been    made  —  though  he 
gathered  that  they  were  to  receive  the 
fair  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Several  suggestions  had  been 
made,  but  the  wind  had  been  so  com- 
pletely taken  out  of  his  sails  by  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  preceded  him  that  he 
should  not  refer  to  them  at  any  length. 
There  were  one  or.  two  points,  however, 
which  he  wished  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess  before  the 
Bill  was  read  the  second  time.    In  the 
first  place,   he  did  not  think  that  the 
delegates  of  the  Colleges  were  the  best 
persons  to  carry  out  reforms  of  particular 
Colleges.    Delegates  from  three  of  the 
Colleges  in  the  University  might  take 
different  views  of  the  matters  brought 
before  them ;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
clear,  from  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Bill,  how  the  delegates  were  to  be 
appointed.   If  the  delegates  were  to  vote 
as  they  pleased,  he  doubted,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  many  men  would  care  for 
the  appointments;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  whether  the  Colleges  themselves 
would  care  to  delegate    such   plenary 
powers.    He  had  been  pleased  to  hear 
the  noble  Marquess  say,  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment proposed   to    deal  with   the 
religious  aspect  of  the  question,  that  it 
was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  go  back, 
nor  to  take  any  steps  which  could  have 
the  efifect  of  further  separating  the  Uni- 
versity from  the  Church.    After  making 
this  statement  the  noble  Meurquess  used 
some    remarks    about  the  anti-clerical 
feeling  which  existed  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.    He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  ground  for  imputing  such 
a  feeling  to  them — and,  indeed,  the  im- 
putation was  neither  made  in  good  taste 
nor  warranted  by   facts.      The    noble 
Marquess  alluded  to  certain  prejudices 
which  would  wear  out  in  time ;  but  if 
he  (Earl  Granville)  was  not  mistaken, 
the  only  prejudices  to  which  objection 
could  be  taken  existed  in  the  minds  of  a 
party  in  the  State  other  than  that  to 
which    he    (Earl  Ghranville)   belonged. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  chosen  to  treat 
the  objections  raised  ag^nst  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Congregation  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  having  been  directed  against 


oertain  resident  curates  in  the  City  of 
Oxford  who,  having  left  the  University, 
acted  as  members  of  Congregation,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  those  members 
of  the  University  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  teaching.     This 
interpretation  he  denied.    The  objection 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
University  was  not  directed  against  any 
body  of   curates,  whether  resident  in 
Oxford  or  elsewhere,  but  was  aimed  at 
the  constitution  of  a  Governing  Body 
which  admitted  of  persons  neither  resi- 
dent nor  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
University  holding  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  thwart  the  views  or  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter.  He  understood 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  maintain  the  clerical  restrictions  in 
reference  to  the  Heads  of  Colleges.     He 
believed  this  decision  to  be  a  most  un- 
wise one.    He  had*  heard  it  stated  that 
the  parents  of  England  would  not  like  to 
trust  their  sons  to  the  care  of  Heads  of 
Colleges  who  were  not  clerics ;   but  he 
attached  no  weight  to  the  statement.  He 
believed  that  a  great  many  parents  would 
prefer  to  entrust  their  sons  to  a  College 
of  which  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
was  the  Head,  rather  than  one  under  the 
headship  of  a  clergyman  who,  however 
amiable  and  excellent,  did  not  possess  fhe 
qualities  fitted  for  the  headship.    Take 
the  case  of  a  College  where  there  was  a 
layman  eminently  fitted  to  become  its 
Head,  while  among  the  clerical  members 
there  was  no  one  equally  well  fitted  for 
the  position — would  it  be  said  that  they 
were  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church 
or  of  education  by  preventing  the  su- 
perior man    being    chosen?      He  said 
this  with  the  more  confidence  because 
he  believed  a  little  dash  of  despotism  was 
an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise  in 
the  Head  of  a  College.  What  he  wanted 
was  that  the  best  men,  whether  clerical 
or  lay,  should  be  selected ;  and  he  agreed 
that  this  was  the  more  likely  to  be  done, 
even  with  the    clerical    restriction,   by 
means  of  a  system  which  would  preclude 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  the  Head 
of  a  College  being  chosen  from  among 
the  Fellows  of  his  College,  without  any 
special  reference  to  his  fitness  for  the 
position.    It  had  been  said  that  there 
was  a  great  objection  to  dragging  the 
Universities  so  constantly  into  Parlia- 
mentary discussions,  and  it  was  because 
he  believed  this  that  he  hoped  the  noble 
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steps  wliich  Faxliament  has  deliberately 
taken  on  the  subject  of  religious  tests 
in  recent  years.  I  wish  to  remove  all 
grounds  for  fear  of  that  kind.  However 
much  we  may  at  the  time  have  contested 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  Parlia- 
ment thought  fit  to  pursue,  we  do  not 
think,  and  we  never  have  thought,  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  continuity 
of  Government  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  change  of  political  fortune 
to  reverse  decisions  which  Parliament 
deliberately  arrived  at  in  former  years. 
That  is  the  principle  which  we  have  ad- 
hered to  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  one 
which  we  intend  to  adhere  to  in  refe- 
rence to  ecclesiastical  and  University 
subjects.  Our  desire,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Bill,  is  that  as  regards  eccle- 
siastical matters  the  precise  atatus  quo 
should  be  preserved.  We  do  not  intend 
to  carry  forward  any  further  the  process 
of  separating  the  Universities  from  the 
Church ;  but  we  do  not  desire  to  retrace 
any  step  that  has  already  been  taken. 
We  desire  that  matters  in  that  respect 
shall,  after  this  Bill  has  passed,  remain 
precisely  as  they  were  before ;  and  there- 
fore, if  there  is  in  this  Bill  any  clause 
which  can  legitimately  and  reasonably 
give  rise  to  apprehensions  that  the  policy 
of  the  University  Tests  Act  is  to  be  re- 
versed we  shall  be  glad  to  review  it  in 
Committee.  The  particular  clause  which 
has  been  referred  to  was  put  in  for  this 
reason — a  fear  was  entertained,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  if  the  clerical  FeUow- 
ships  or  endowments  were  touched  by 
the  Commissioners  it  would  make  them 
new  clerical  Fellowships,  and  then  they 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  Tests  Act. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  if  the  propor- 
tion of  clerical  Fellowships  should  be 
diminished ;  but  we  do  not  uphold  them 
any  more  than  the  other  Fellowships 
free  from  the  conditions  that  the  others 
are  to  be  subject  to.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  use  any  language  that  will  fetter 
the  Commissioners  in  their  action,  or 
attempting  to  express  the  precise  form 
or  result  of  their  action,  I  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  clerical  Fellowships  will 
be  maintained  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Tests  Act,  not  only  as  expressed  by 
its  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  clauses,  but  as 
expressed  in  its  5th  clause — which  en- 
acts that  education  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of 
that  Church  in  the  University — will  be 
followed  strictly.    In  all  these  matters  I 
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trust  we  may  escape  what  may  be  oallfid 
the  dericophobia  which  affects  the  most 
amiable  and  most  capable  minds,  and 
which  distorts  all  their  judgment*  Con- 
gregation  has  been  objected  to  sim^y 
because  it  contedns  a  number  of  curates 
who  reside  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
and  there  is  a  desire  also  to  dissociate 
headships  from  clerical  matters.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  men  are'  defending 
''  idle  Fellowships  "  they  declare  the 
importance  of  the  connection  between 
the  outside  world  and  the  Ooveming 
Body  of  the  University ;  and  when  thej 
are  dealing  with  Congregation  they 
dilate  upon  the  absurdity  of  allowing 
the  outside  world  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  afraid  that  the  only 
solution  of  this  contradiction  is,  that  in 
the  one  instance  the  connection  is  cleri- 
cal and  in  the  other  it  is  not ;  or,  if  yon 
prefer  it,  that  the  connection  in  the  one 
case  is  Conservative  and  in  the  other  is 
Liberal.  For  my  own  part,  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  obvious  reason  why  the 
connection  between  the  government  of 
the  University  and  of  the  outside  world 
is  more  reasonable  and  does  less  injury 
than  these  ''  idle  Fellowships,"  and  that 
is,  that  the  outside  vote  in  Congregation 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
vote,  whereas  in  the  government  of  Col- 
leges it  is  much  larger.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  alter  the  government  of  ih» 
Colleges  or  of  the  University.  We  cot- 
tainly  do  not  propose  to  increase  any  re- 
strictions or  to  impose  any  which  .do  not 
now  exist ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  to 
carry  out  the  policy  so  eloquently 
sketched  by  the  most  rev.  Primate,  and 
to  continue  that  connection  between  the 
University  and  the  Church  which  ha» 
given  so  much  piety. to  the  University 
and  so  much  learning  to  the  Chnrch. 

Eabl  GRANYILLE  said,  he  failed  to 
comprehend  why  if  the  two  Universities 
were  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  man- 
ner, they  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the 
same  Bill ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with  differently,  he  thought  the  fall 
scheme  should  be  laid  before  the  House 
before  it  was  called  upon  to  determine 
how  either  of  the  Universities  was  to  be 
treated.  The  debate  had  been  a  Terr 
remarkable  one,  and  had  been  most 
creditable  to  the  University,  ioasmttch 
as  the  burden  of  the  discussion  had  been 
borne  by  those  who  had  h^en  its  first- 
dass  men ;  but,  nevertheless,  very  little 
informatioii  on  the  subject  had  been 
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all  that  they  could,  but  that  the  House 
of  Oommons  would  not  listen  to  them. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  Fielden.) 

SiE  OHAELES  ifCTSSELL  said,  he 
was  not  a  railway  director,  nor  in  any 
way  interested  in  that  Bill,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  affected  his  constituents.  He 
opposed  the  second  reading,  and  held  it 
to  very  important  that  hon.  Members 
should  assert  their  right  to  do  so.  At  a 
quarter  to  4  that  affcemoon  the  solicitor 
who  was  guardingthe  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents told  him  that  the  promoters  of 
that  Bill  were  ready  to  surrender  all  that 
was  objected  to  in  it  provided  he  would 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  second 
reading.  That  proposal  had  taken  him 
completely  by  surprise,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly asked  the  other  side  to  postpone 
the  Bill  in  order  to  give  him  time  for 
consideration ;  but  they  had  refused  to 
do  so.  The  reason  his  constituents  looked 
on  the  Bill  with  distrust  was  this.  On 
a  previous  occasion  of  a  similar  kind 
they  were  served  with  notice  that  their 
buildings  would  be  required  for  certain 
alterations,  and  after  they  had  been  at 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  acquiring 
other  premises,  the  railway  company 
abandoned  their  scheme  and  left  them  to 
seek  what  compensation  they  could  find. 
He  was  aware  that  Committees  of  the 
House  could  inflict  penalties  in  such 
cases ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  House 
to  say  whether  those  penalties  were  ever 
enforced  ?  He  had  no  desire  to  prevent 
any  improvement  of  the  harbour  at 
Folkestone.  In  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  aid  him  in  gaining  time  to  see 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  was  fair 
to  both  parties,  he  begged  to  move  that 
the  debate  on  the  Bill  be  adjourned  for 
a  week. 

MR.EAIKE8  said,  that  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  full  information  with  respect 
to  Private  Bills,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  about  a  conference  between  the 
agents  of  both  sides ;  but  in  the  present 
case  the  agents,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  not  met  him,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, without  the  information  which  it 
was  desirable  the  House  should  have. 
The  present  Bill,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  judge,  was  one  of  considerable 
importance,  both  from  a  public  and  pri- 
vate point  of  view ;  and  in  the  circum- 


stances he  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
adjourn  the  debate. 

Me.  KNATCHBTJLL  -  HUGESSEN 
protested  against  the  further  postpone- 
ment of  this  Bill  for  a  week.  The  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Bussell)  had  con- 
fined his  opposition  to  one  part  of  the 
Bill  alone.  Upon  that  part  the  South- 
Eastem  Bail  way  Company  had  conceded, 
and  they  were  now  asked  to  post- 
pone their  Bill,  because  they  had  made 
the  concession  which  was  asked.  If 
there  were  no  other  secret  reasons  for 
opposing  the  Bill,  for  which  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  the  shield 
and  pretext,  his  demand  was  really  un- 
reasonable. If  the  House  wished  to 
revert  to  the  old  system,  and  would  hear 
evidence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  it 
could  of  course  do  so ;  but,  otherwise,  he 
(Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  would  pledge 
himself  to  make  such  a  statement  to  the 
House  as  should  convince  every  reason- 
able man  that  this  Bill  was  one  which 
should  be  sent  to  that  Tribunal  to  which 
the  House  ordinarily  delegated  its  func- 
tions in  these  cases — namely,  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  was  too  old  a  Member 
of  the  House  to  oppose  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
(Mr.  Baikes)  and  the  evident  feeling  of 
the  House ;  but  he  suggested  that  an 
adjournment  for  a  week  was  unreason- 
ably long,  and  that  the  matter  might 
stand  over  only  till  Monday. 

Me.  baikes  said,  he  scarcely  con- 
sidered the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Charles  Bussell)  a  hostile  one,  and 
advised  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  ac- 
cept it.  The  adjournment  until  Thursday 
next  would  not  materially  delay  the 
measure. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adfoumed  till  Thursday  next. 

EAST  INDIA  ARMY— SUPERANNUA- 
TION, &c.  ALLOWANCES. 

QUESTION. 

SiE  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  Betum  for  the  East  India 
Army,  sho^ng  the  total  amount  of 
Military  Charges,  does  not  omit  a  charge 
of  upwards  of  half  a  million  sterling 
per  annum  paid  on  account  of  the  various 
military  funds  and  other  charges  in- 
cluded in  the  head  * '  Superannuation,  Bo- 
tired,  and  Compassionate  Allowances  j*' 
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and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  amend  the 
Return  so  as  to  show  all  charges  on  ac- 
count of  the  Army  in  India  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  No 
charge  has  been  omitted  from  the  Re- 
turn alluded  to.  The  position  of  the 
military  and  medical  funds  is  as  follows : 
— ^In  1862  the  Government  of  India 
found  that  a  heavy  annual  charge  was 
imposed  by  certain  funds  established  by 
the  East  India  Company  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  India,  and  they  woimd  these 
funds  up,  taking  over  their  assets  and 
liabilities,  the  former  of  which  consisted 
of  a  large  capital.  The  annual  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  these  funds  exceeds 
the  subscriptions,  and  the  difference  is 
made  good  out  of  the  capital  taken  over, 
which  now  stands  at  the  high  figure  of 
£1,800,000.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  funds  es- 
tablished in  the  place  of  those  abolished, 
are  self-supporting. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EGYPT. 
QUESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  a^ked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  entertained  any  proposal  for 
taking  part  in  an  arrangement  to  enable 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  raise  new 
loans,  and  charge  them  on  the  people  of 
Egypt? 

Me.  BOURKE  :  In  reply  to  my  hon. 
Friend  I  have  to  state  that. the  Answer 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  Monday 
last  substantially  covers  the  whole  ground 
involved  in.  the  Question  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  give 
him  any  other  information  than  that 
conveyed  in  the  Answer  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  which  I  must  refer  him. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL :  I  beg 
to  give  Notice  that  I  will  take  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  moving— 

**  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  British  Gh>- 
vemment  should  take  any  part  in  facilitating 
the  loan  transactions  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt." 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS— THE 
LOAD   LINE  RETURNS.  — QUESTION. 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  Mr. -Mac  Ivee) 
asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  it  is  true  that  loss  of 
life  from  the  foundering  of  steamers  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  during  the  few  months 
since  legislation  relating  to  the  marking 
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of  a  load  line  has  been  in  force  shows  a 
marked  diminution,  as  compared  with 
any  corresponding  period  in  previous 
years? 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELEY:  I 
have  Returns  for  the  half-year  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the 
load  line,  and  Returns  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  preceding  year, 
in  relation  to  disasters  happening  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  From  November  1, 
1874,  till  February  28,  1875,  six  steam- 
ers were  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  175  lives;  from  No- 
vember 1,  1875,  when  the  use  of  the 
owner's  load  line  was  beg^n,  till  Febru- 
ary 29  of  this  year,  two  steamers  were 
lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  involving  a 
loss  of  26  lives.  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  use  of  the  load  line  has 
materially  contributed  to  this  gratifying 
diminution  in  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea. 

THE  ACCIDENT  TO  H.M.S.  "  SERAPIS  *' 
—CHAIN  CABLES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  K  he  would 
state  to  the  House  what  was  the  size  of 
the  chain  cables  which  were  supplied  to 
H.M.S.  **  Serapis  "  before  she  left  Eng- 
land on  her  last  voyage,  and  by  whom 
those  chain  cables  were  supplied;  also 
what  was  the  weight  and  the  description 
of  the  anchors  supplied  at  the  same  time 
to  H.M.S.  "Serapis,"  and  by  whom 
those  anchors  were  suppHed  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  the  size 
of  the  chain  cables  supplied  to  the 
Serapis  was  2^-  inches.  The  cables  were 
provided  for  the  ship  by  the  Thames 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  were  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  H.  Wood  and  Co., 
of  Liverpool,  and  were  tested  in  the 
usual  manner  for  Admiralty  cables.  The 
length  next  the  anchor,  which  was  where 
the  parting  took  place  in  the  Pirseus, 
was  not  part  of  the  original  cable,  but 
was  substituted  at  Portsmouth  in  1869 ; 
it  was  2^  inches,  and  made  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Lenox,  and  Co.  This  length 
was  tested  at  Portsmouth  before  the 
Serapis  left  for  India  in  1875,  and  a  de- 
fective link  was  replaced.  The  broken 
link  has  been  returned  to  the  Admiralty^ 
and  had  been  examined  and  found  to  be 
of  good  quality  of  iron  and  weU  welded. 
The  anchors  were  GOcwt.eachonEodgers' 
plan.     They  were  manufactured  by  the 
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Northfield  Company,  and  were  tested 
and  fireproved  by  an  Admiralty  officer. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— DISPEOPORTIONED 
SENTENCES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  JAMES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
in  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  Saturday 
the  4th  instant,  copied  from  **  The  Liver- 
pool Post/'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a 
woman  was  recently  sentenced  at  Os- 
westry by  the  local  Justices  to  twenty- 
one  days'  imprisonment  for  stealing  one 
pennyworth  of  coal ;  if  such  statement 
is  correct,  and  whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  take  steps  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  ? 

Mb.  A8SHET0N  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
case,  and  he  found  from  inquiries  made 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Justices  that  infor- 
mation had  been  given  to  the  magis- 
trates that  the  person  in  question  was 
the  wife  of  the  gardener  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  supposed  to  be,  therefore,  in  toler- 
ably good  circumstances.  It  was  also 
stated  that  she  had  been  seen  canying 
away  the  coal,  and  that  in  the  night 
time,  by  some  one  who  had  watched  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  was  being  done.  He  had  asked  to 
be  furnished  with  further  information  on 
the  matter. 


MEDICAL   DEGREES— "  CONJOINT   EX- 
AMINATIONS."—QUESTION. 

Mb.  EREINGTON  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Cotmcil,  K  he  will  state 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tend taking  any  steps  this  Session  to 
hasten  or  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the 
**  Conjoint  Scheme  "  in  examinations  for 
medical  degrees? 

Viscount  SANDON:  The  Govern- 
ment has  reason  to  believe  that  as  re- 
gards  England  considerable  progress 
as  been  made  towards  settling  the  basis 
of  an  arrangement  which  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive general  assent.  We  have  not  the 
like  information  respecting  Ireland  and 
Scotland;  but  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  concluded  in  England,  I  can- 
not but  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  a  like 
result  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  state  of  the  case  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  understand  that  I 
cannot  give  any  opinion  as  to  what  may 


be  the  views  hereafter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as  to  the  expediency  or 
necessity  of  proposing  legislative  mea- 
sures to  promote  or  hasten  the  general 
adoption  of  the  conjoint  scheme. 

ARMY— VOLUNTEER  ADJUTANTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BEOGDEN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  intended  to  give 
the  same  retiring  allowances  to  old  Ad- 
jutants of  Volunteers  as  are  now  given 
to  Militia  Adjutants;  and,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  any  additional  pay  to 
Volunteer  Adjutants  who  perform  the 
duties  of  District  Becruiting  Officers  as  a 
remuneration  for  such  services  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  not  intended  to  increase  the 
retiring  allowances  of  old  Adjutants  of 
Volunteers,  and  that  no  old  Adjutants 
except  those  on  full  pay,  or  who  came 
under  the  five  years'  nde,  would  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  recruit- 
ing officers. 

WEST  AFRICAN   SETTLEMENTS- 
CESSION  OF  THE  GAMBIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  M'AETHUE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  he  has  received  a  Memorial 
against  the  proposed  cession  of  the 
Gambia,  from  228  Native  inhabitants  of 
Bathurst,  dated  December  3 1st  1875; 
whether  this  document  gives  the  status 
in  the  Ck)lony  of  the  persons  sigpung  it ; 
and,  whether  he  will  lay  the  same  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Memorial  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  received  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  It  purported  to  be 
signed  by  about  250  individuals;  but 
he  was  unable  to  say  how  many  persons' 
views  were  really  represented  in  it,  in- 
asmuch as  a  great  many  of  the  signa* 
tories  appeared  to  have  signed  their 
names  twice  over.  The  document  gave 
the  statut  of  the  persons  signing  it,  and 
it  would  be  laid  on  the  Table. 

POST    OFFICE  — POSTAL    TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE— THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  ANDEE80N  asked  the  Post- 
master  General,  If  his  recommendation 
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for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers from  the  Postal  Telegraph  Service 
'*  on  financial  grounds,"  contained  in  his 
letter  of  the  23rd  December  lately  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  was 
founded  on  any  Report  on  the  financial 
results  of  that  employment  made  by  the 
Receiver  and  Accountant  General  of  the 
Post  Office ;  and,  if  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  any  Report  that 
has  been  made  by  that  official  on  the 
subject? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  his  letter  was  not  founded  on 
any  Report  on  the  financial  results  of 
the  employment  of  Engineers  in  the 
Postal  Service  made  by  the  Receiver  and 
Accountant  General  of  the  Post  Office. 
That  Report  was  of  a  confidential  and 
departmental  character,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
interest  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

WORKEOUSE  SCHOOLS  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'CLERY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  for  a  Return  of  the 
number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ire- 
land who  have  given  results  fees  to  their 
Workhouse  Teachers,  distinguishing 
those  who  gave  such  fees  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  National  Teachers  Act ; 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  eflPect  to  such 
Act  as  far  as  Workhouse  Teachers  are 
concerned ;  and,  if  so,  are  they  to  receive 
the  fees  earned  for  last  year ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have  withdrawn  the  gratui- 
ties hitherto  awarded  to  Workhouse 
Teachers  ;  and,  if  so,  upon  what  grounds, 
and  what  compensation  is  intended  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
Twenty-eight  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
Ireland,  or  about  that  number,  have 
given  results  fees  to  their  workhouse 
teachers  under  the  Act  of  last  Session,  out 
of  which  1 1  Boards  had  done  so  before 
the  passing  of  that  Act.  But  this  does  not 
represent  the  full  effect  of  the  Act  upon 
the  condition  of  the  workhouse  teachers, 
because  in  several  instances  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  preferred  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  their  teachers,  when  asked  to 
grant  them  results  fees  under  the  Act. 
It  rests  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  not  with  the  Government,  to  give 
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effect  to  the  Act  as  far  as  workhouse 
teachers  are  concerned;  the  teachers  will 
receive  the  fees  earned  by  them  in  the 
year  for  which  the  Guardians  have 
agreed  to  vote  them.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  have  de- 
cided to  withdraw  a  small  sum  of  £360 
annually  spent  in  gratuities  to  40  male 
and  40  female  workhouse  teachers.  They 
have  done  so  because  this  system  of 
gratuities  appeared  objectionable,  and 
by  it  the  teachers  were  unnecessarily 
placed  under  the  Board  of  Education  as 
well  as  under  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  whole  body  of  workhouse 
teachers  will  receive  a  far  larger  sum 
annually  from  result  fees  than  the  amount 
thus  withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL  LAW— THE  TICHBORNE 
CLAIMANT.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  KENEALY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House,  a  Copy  of  the  Petition  of 
the  Tichbome  Claimant,  addressed  to 
him  on  the  4th  June  1875,  containing 
certain  complaints  of  bad  treatment  en- 
dured by  him  in  Dartmoor  Prison,  toge- 
ther with  a  Copy  of  the  Reply,  if  any ; 
and  of  any  other  or  further  Petition 
or  communication  addressed  to  him  by 
the  same  gentleman  since  the  said  4th 
of  June,  with  his  answer  thereto  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  The  only 
Petition  that  reached  me  was  one  dated  on 
the  4th  June ;  it  reached  the  Home  Office 
on  the  14th  June,  but  like  all  other 
Petitions  for  mercy  from  prisoners,  for 
reasons  which  may  be  very  well  guessed 
at  by  hon.  Members,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  prisoners  themselves,  it 
never  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  lay  such  Petitions  on  the 
Table.  But  if  the  hon.  Member  wishes 
to  see  it,  and  will  call  at  the  Home 
Office,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  instructions  that  he  shall  see  it. 


CRIMINAL   LAW    (SCOTLAND)— CASE 
OF  THE    "AMELIA."— QUESTION. 

Me.  GEIEVE  asked  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  conduct  of  the  Crown 
authorities  at  Greenock,  consequent  on 
the  collision  of  the  ''Amelia  "  with  the 
quay,  whereby  one  man  was  killed,  on 
which  occasion  the  pilot,  having  been 
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precog^osced  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal, 
was  afterwards  called  by  the  Solicitor 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
gave  evidence  at  an  inquiry,  without 
being  cautioned  or  warned,  and  was 
immediately  afterwards  committed,  at 
the  instance  of  the  criminal  authorities, 
on  a  charge  of  culpable  homicide  ;  and, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
one  public  Department  inducing  a  man 
to  give  evidence  on  which  another  De- 
partment may  commit  him  for  trial,  in 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
recently,  in  the  case  of  the  **  Strath- 
clyde,"  stated  that  no  official  inquiry 
could  take  place  until  the  criminal  trial 
consequent  on  the  verdict  of  the  coro- 
ner's jury  had  been  completed? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE:  I  have 
made  inquiries  into  the  circumstances 
referred  to  in  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock.  It  appears  that 
on  the  20th  January  last  the  steamer 
Amelia  came  into  colHsion  with  the  quay 
at  Greenock,  when  one  man  was  killed 
and  another  injured.  A  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry  was  ordered,  and  took  place  on 
the  3rd  and  4th  February.  The  master 
of  the  steamer.  Captain  Campbell,  and 
the  pilot,  James  Hendry,  were  examined 
as  witnesses  by  the  solicitor  for  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
correct  that  neither  of  these  persons  was 
cautioned  or  warned  by  the  presiding 
justices,  of  whom  I  understand  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  was  one.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  master  was 
admonished,  but  his  certificate  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  returned  to 
him.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  had  no  ju- 
risdiction over  the  pilot,  who  was  a  river 
pilot,  and  they  did  not  deal  with  him. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry,  a  charge 
of  culpable  homicide  was  made  by  the 
Crown  authorities  against  the  pilot,  and 
the  investigation  is  still  going  on  under 
the  directions  of  Crown  couns*el.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  not  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  evidence  given  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry,  and  if  a  trial  takes  place 
that  evidence  cannot  be,  and  certainly 
will  not  be,  used  against  the  pilot.  I 
cannot,  however,  give  any  undertaking 
that  if  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  takes 
place  in  regard  to  a  casualty  involving 
loss  of  life,  the  magistrates  presiding  at 
which  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inflict  any 
or  adequate  punishment  upon  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  such  casualty,   I 


shall  hold  myself,  as  public  prosecutor, 
precluded  from  taking  the  necessary 
steps  for  having  these  persons  tried 
before  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunal.  I 
regret  that  the  pilot  was  not  warned  or 
cautioned  when  he  gave  his  evidence  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry;  but  that 
was  an  omission  for  which  the  Crown 
authorities  were  not  responsible,  and  of 
which  they  certainly  will  take  no  ad- 
vantage. 

EDUCATION— LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  that  as  there 
were  already  two  Education  Bills  before 
the  House  and  two  Notices  of  Motion 
respecting  them,  he  thought  it  desirable 
to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  If  he  will  state  to 
the  House  when  he  proposes  to  bring  in 
the  Education  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  ? 

Viscount  SANDON,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  sorry  to  be  unable  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  Question ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Public  Business  it  would 
be  obvious  to  the  House  that  it  would  be 
impossible  at  present  to  name  a  day 
when  the  measure  referred  to  would  be 
brought  forward. 

INDIA  TARIFF  ACT,  1876.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
any  reply  has  been  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Despatch  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated  No- 
vember 11th  1875,  published  in  the 
Correspondence  recently  issued  in  refer- 
ence to  the  India  Tariff  Act  of  1876  ? 

LoED  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
they  had  not  received  any  reply. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE    PARK— THE 
SERPENTINE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  pease  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner  of  Works,  What  is  the 
object  of  the  mounds  of  earth  now  being 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Serpen- 
tine ;  and,  if  he  will  state  to  the  House 
what  will  be  the  cost  of  the  mounds 
when  completed  and  planted  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX:  In  answer 
to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Durham,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that 
what  he  calls  *^ mounds  of  earth"  will 
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shortly  be  turfed  and  planted  with 
flowering  and  other  shrubs.  The  total 
cost  of  these  shrubberies  was  stated  at 
page  9  of  last  year's  Estimates,  but  as 
the  item  probably  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  hon.  Member,  I  may  as  well  tell  him 
that  the  total  cost  was  estimated  at 
£750,  of  which  £400  has  been  already 
voted,  and  the  remaining  moiety  of 
£350  appears  at  page  9  of  the  Estimates 
now  before  the  House.  The  object  of 
these  shrubberies  being  placed  there 
was  to  meet  a  very  general  complaint 
made  to  me  and  in  the  Press  that  ladies 
riding  and  walking  in  Eotten  Row  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  abundant  dis- 
play of  "  nude  bathers,"  who  during  the 
summer  evenings  disport  themselves  in 
great  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Serpentine. 

Me.  PEASE:  In  Committee  I  shall 
move  to  reduce  the  Vote  for  these  shrub- 
beries by  £350. 

ARMY  (METROPOLIS)-SENTRIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HAYTER  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  How  many  of  the 
sentries  at  the  West  End  have  been 
taken  off ;  and,  whether  a  corresponding 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  strength 
of  the  Guards  ? 

Mr.  GATHGRNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  there  had  been  some  six  or 
seven  sentries  taken  off  at  the  West 
End,  which  represented  18  men.  In 
several  of  the  Guards  there  had  been 
reduction,  but  in  others  there  had  not ; 
and,  therefore,  the  total  reduction  in  the 
Guards  altogether  amounted  to  nine 
men. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS— SCURVY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  WARD  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  following 
statement  in  the  '*  Times''  of  March  the 
7th:  that 

"  The  bark  •  William  Wilson,'  boundf  or  liver- 
pool,  arrived  on  the  6th  March  in  Penarth  Roads 
"with  eight  of  her  crew  down  with  scurvy.  The 
captain  and  three  officers  only  were  able  to  work 
the  vessel.  The  men  state  that  they  have  been 
ill  for  the  last  two  months,  and  that  daring  the 
last  three  days  the  lime-juice  and  provisions 
were  exhausted.  They  were  landed  and  taken 
to  the  hospital  ship.  They  are  very  much 
emaciated,  and  the  recovery  of  some  of  them 
appears  doubtful :" 

Lord  Henry  Lennox 


what  steps  he  proposes  to  take  with 
regard  to  this  matter ;  whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  occurrence 
of  scurvy  on  board  the  "Talisman," 
lately  arrived  in  London ;  also  to  arrival 
in  Liverpool  of  the  *'  Black  Prince  "  and 
**  Duke  of  Northumberland"  with  scurvy 
on  board,  and  to  the  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  of  several  British  ships  with 
scurvy  on  board ;  -and,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  make  any  new  provisions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  scurvy  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY:  The 
Board  of  Trade  has  received  a  Report 
from  the  Receiver .  of  Wreck  at  Cardiff 
that  the  William  Wilson,  of  Whitehaven, 
has  put  into  that  port  with  six  severe 
cases  of  scurvy  on  board,  and  that  the 
provisions  and  lime-juice  were  exhausted 
when  the  vessel  arrived.  The  medical 
officer  was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Cardiff  to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  report. 
Another  medical  officer.  Dr.  La  Trobe, 
is  at  present  holding  an  inquiry  into  the 
case  of  the  Talisman.  In  the  case  of  the 
£laek  Prince,  an  inquiry  was  held.  The 
Medical  Inspector,  Dr.  Spooner,  reported 
that  the  causes  were  dirty  habits  of  the 
crew,  bad  water  taken  in  at  Bassein,  and 
the  use  of  cook's  slush  by  the  men.  He 
also  observed  that  scurvy  increased 
where  teetotalism  was  practised,  and 
recommended  a  ration  of  spirits  in  such 
cases.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of 
Swansea,  arrived  at  Liverpool  *with  one 
case  of  scurvy,  and  no  complaint  was 
made ;  therefore,  no  inquiry.  No  new 
provisions  for  preventing  scurvy  have 
occurred  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  penalties  on  shipowners  for  any 
defamt  of  precautions  are  ample.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867  have  greatly 
reduced  scurvy. 

COOLIE   nffiHGRATION   FROM    INDIA 
TO  GUIANA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RICHARD  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether,  with 
reference  to  the  evils  which,  according 
to  the  report  of  our  Consul  in  French 
Guiana  attend  the  system  of  Coolie  im- 
migration from  India  to  that  Colony,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
continue  to  sanction  the  immigration  in 
question;  and,  whether  the  remon- 
strances on  the  subject  which,  in  the 
noble  Lord's  letter  to  the  Aboriginea 
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Protection  Society  of  December  24tli 
last,  lie  stated  Lord  Derby  had  ad-* 
dressed  to  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  on  November  Ist  have 
been  answered ;  and,  if  so,  will  he  state 
the  purport  of  the  answer  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in 
reply,  said,  a  reply  from  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  was  received  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1875,  in  which  the 
Duke  Decazes  stated  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Indian  Government  upon  the 
condition  of  coolies  in  French  Guiana 
applied  to  a  state  of  things  which  did 
not  now  exist,  and  he  forwarded  a  copy 
of  a  circular  issued  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment of  Cayenne  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  This  correspondence  was 
sent  to  the  Government  of  India.  The 
question  of  suspending  emigration  rests 
with  the  Government  of  India ;  but  in 
all  probability,  before  taking  so  grave  a 
step,  it  will  await  the  Beport  of  1875 
of  Mr.  Consul  Wooldridge,  now  due, 
upon  the  treatment  of  Indian  coolies  in 
that  colony  for  the  year  1875. 

NAVY  — THE     ROYAL    MARINES  — IN- 
CREASE OF  PAY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
the  proposed  increase  of  pay  of  two  pence 
per  diem  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  Marines ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  it  is  to  be  immediate  or  re- 
served? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  no  de- 
cision had  been  come  to  on  the  subject. 


ARMY— MODEL  CAVALRY  BARRACK. 

QITESTION. 

Mb.  J.  R.  YORKB  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  produce,  for  the 
inspection  of  Members,  the  Plans  of  the 
Model  Cavalry  Barrack  for  which  Mr. 
Wyatt  received  a  prize  some  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  if  the  plans  designed  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  20  years  ago  would  answer  any 
useful  purpose,  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  produce  them.  They  were, 
however,  drawn  up  irrespective  of  all 
the  sanitary  conditions  recently  intro- 
duced. They  were  made  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1856,  and  even  then  it  was  said 
that  of  all  the  plans  submitted  in  com- 
petition, not  one  could  be  recommended 


for  adoption  without  alterations  which 
would  change  its  character  and  design. 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  production  of 
Mr.  Wyatt's  plan  would  not  afford  the 
House  any  useful  information. 

CRIMINAL   LAW  — THE    FENIAN    PRI- 
SONERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  M.  brooks  :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  a  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice  —  namely, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  on  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion of  an  accession  to  the  Royal  style 
and  title  of  Her  Majesty  to  advise  that 
that  event  should  be  signalized  by  the 
gracious  exercise  of  the  Royal  mercy 
towards  any  prisoners  now  undergoing 
punishment  for  offences  in  connection 
with  insurrectionary  desiens  or  breach 
of  their  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Royal  Titles  Bill,  on  the  passing  of 
which  the  act  of  mercy  referred  to  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  contingent,  has  not  yet 
passed.  When  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  has 
passed  into  an  Act,  I  shall  then  have  the 
honour  of  answering  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member. 

PARLIAMENT   —   BUSINESS    OF    THE 
HOUSE  —  NOTICES   OF  MOTION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  RITCHIE :  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Sir,  a  Question  on  a  point  of  Order.  I 
desire  to  know.  Whether  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Parliamentary  usage  that 
several  Members  should,  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  among  themselves,  enter 
their  names  on  the  Notice  Paper  for 
giving  one  and  the  same  Motion,  in 
order  that  such  Motion  may  be  brought 
forward  by  any  of  the  Members  whose 
name  is  first  called,  and  thus  an  undue 
priority  be  secured  to  such  Motion  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:*  According  to  the 
Rule  of  the  House,  a  Member  can  only 
give  Notice  of  one  Motion,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining,  iinder  the  Ballot,  priority 
for  such  Motion.  If  several  Members 
combine  to  enter  their  names  on  the 
Notice  Paper,  and  to  give  Notice  of  one 
and  the  same  Motion,  that  rule  is  prac- 
ticaUy  evaded.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
be  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  irregular ; 
and,  if  persisted  m,  the  House  might 
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feel  it  necessary  to  check  such  a  pro- 
ceediDg  by  requiring  each  Member,  when 
entering  his  name  on  the  Notice  Paper, 
to  enter  also  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Motion.  I  trust,  however,  that,  if  such 
a  practice  has  existed,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  it  has  been 
through  inadvertence ;  and  that  the 
House  may  rely  on  the  good  sense  and 
the  right  feeling  of  hon.  Members  for 
the  faithful  observance  of  its  Bule. 


ROYAL  TITLES  BILL— [Bill  83.] 

{Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Lord  George  Hamilton.) 

SECOND   EEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
noticing  a  Question  which  was  addressed 
to  me  a  few  days  ago*  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury  (Mr.  Samuelson).  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  Question 
was  unfair  and  improper.  The  Question 
was,  whether  I  was  then  prepared  to 
inform  the  House  of  the  title  which  Her 
Majesty  would  be  advised  to  adopt  with 
respect  to  the  matter  contained  in  the 
Bill  before  us,  and  my  answer  was'  that 
I  was  not  then  prepared  to  give  that  in- 
formation to  the  House.  .It  appeared  to 
me  that  that  Question,  as  I  ventured  to 
remark,  was  unfair  and  improper,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  on  a  controver- 
sial matter  it  required  me  to  make  a 
statement  respecting  which  I  could  offer 
no  argument,  as  the  wise  Eules  of  this 
House,  as  regard  Questions  and  An- 
swers, have  established.  I  should  there- 
fore have  had  to  place  before  the  House, 
on  a  matter  respecting  which  there  is 
controversy,  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  being  incapaci- 
tated from  offering  any  argument  in 
favour  of  it.  I  thought  the  Question 
was  improper,  also,  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  was  a  dealing  with  the  Koycd 
Prerogative  that,  to  say  the  least,  was 
wanting,  as  I  thought,  in  respect.  Both 
sides  of  the  House  and  the  whole  coun- 
try agree  in  the  view  that  we  are  ruled 
by  a  strictly  Constitutional  Sovereign. 
But  the  Constitution  has  invested  Her 
Majesty  with  Prerogatives  of  which 
She  is  wisely  jealous ;  which  she  exer- 
cises always  with  firmness,   but  ever, 
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when  the  claims  and  feelings  of  Parlia- 
ment are  concerned,  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  It  is  the  more  requisite, 
therefore,  that  we  should  treat  these 
Prerogatives  with  the  utmost  respect, 
not  to  say  reverence.  In  the  present 
case,  if  Her  Majesty  had  desired  to  im- 
part to  the  House  of  Commons  informa- 
tion which  the  House  required,  the 
proper  time  would  certtdnly  be  when 
the  Bill  in  question  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  It  would  be 
more  respectful  to  the  House,  as  well  as 
to  the  Queen,  that  such  a  communica- 
tion should  be  made  when  the  House  was 
assembled  to  discuss  the  question  before 
them;  and  such  information  ought  not 
to  be  imparted,  I  think,  in  answer  to 
the  casual  inquiry  of  an  individual 
Member.  From  the  beginning  there 
has  been  no  mystery  at  any  time  upon 
this  matter.  So  far  as  the  Government . 
are  concerned  they  have  acted  strictly 
according  to  precedent,  and  it  has  not 
been  in  my  power  until  the  present 
evening  to  impart  any  information  to 
the  House  upon  the  subject  on  which 
they  intimated  a  wish  to  be  informed. 
But,  upon  the  first  night,  when  I  intro- 
duced this  Bill,  I  did  say,  alluding  to 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Queen  and  Her 
Majesty's  manner  of  exercising  that  Pre- 
rogative, that  I  did  not  anticipate  any 
difficulties  on  the  subject  to  wnich  the 
House  had  referred.  To  this  point,  in 
the  course  of  the  few  observations  I  have 
to  make  this  evening,  I  shall  recur ;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  will  make  some  re- 
marks upon  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  a  title  which  it  has  been 
gratuitously  assumed  that  Her  Majesty, 
with  regard  to  her  dominions  in  India, 
wishes  to  adopt.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  all  those  who  have 
made  objections  upon  this  subject  have 
raised  their  objections  to  one  particular 
title  alone.  One  alone  has  occurred  to 
them — which  primd  facie,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  rather  an  argument  in  favour 
of  its  being  an  apposite  title.  No  doubt 
other  objections  have  been  urged  in  the 
debate,  and  I  will  refer  to  them  before 
proceeding  to  the  other  part  of  my  re- 
marks. It  has  been  objected  that  the 
title  of  Emperor  or  Empress  denotes 
military  dominion ;  that  it  has  never  or 
rarely  been  adopted  but  by  those  who 
have  obtained  dominion  by  the  sword, 
retained  it  by  the  sword,  and  governed 
it  by  the  sword  ;  and,  to  use  the  words 
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of  a  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe) 
who  took  part  in  the  recent  debate — 
''  Sentiment  clothes  the  title  of  Emperor 
with  bad  associations."  Now,  the  House 
most  at  once  feel  what  vague  and 
shadowy  arguments — if  they  can  be 
called  arguments — are  these — **  Senti- 
ment clothes  the  title  of  Emperor  with 
bad  associations."  [^Opposition  cheers,'] 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  sentiment 
does  dothe  the  title  of  Emperor  with  bad 
associations.  I  can  remember,  and 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  can  remem- 
ber, the  immortal  passage  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  .historians,  where 
he  gives  his  opinion  that  the  happiness 
of  mankind  was  never  so  completely 
assured,  or  for  so  long  a  time  main- 
tained, as  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
— and  the  Antonines  were  Emperors. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  be  of 
opinion  that  an  Imperial  title  is  a  modem 
invention,  and  its  associations  to  him 
may  be  derived  from  a  limited  expe- 
rience of  which  he  may  be  proud.  But 
when  so  large  a  principle  is  laid  down 
by  one  distinguished  for  his  historical 
knowledge,  that ''  sentiment  clothes  the 
title  of  l^peror  with  bad  associations," 
I  may  be  allowed  to  vindicate  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth  upon  this  matter. 
Then  a  second  objection  was  urged.  It 
was  said — **  This  is  a  clumsy  periphrasis 
in  which  you  are  involving  tne  country 
if  you  have  not  only  Boyal  but  Imperial 
Majesties."  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  made  the  remark  ou^ht  to 
have  recollected  that  there  would  oe  no 
clumsy  periphrasis  of  the  kind.  The 
Majesty  of  J^gland  requires  for  its  sup- 
port no  such  epithet.  The  Queen  is  not 
'*  Her  Royal  Majesty."  The  Queen  is 
described  properly  as  **  Her  Majesty." 
Therefore,  the  **  dumsy  periphrasis"  of 
''Eoyal  and  Imperial  Majesty"  could 
never  occur.  There  is,  however,  a 
stronger  and  more  important  objection 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  title  of 
Empoess,  which  has  hitherto  been  merely 
assumed  in  argument.  This  greater  ob- 
jection I  will  place  briefly  before  the 
House.  It  has  been  said  ^at  we  dimi- 
nish the  supremacy  of  the  Queenly  title 
by  investing  Her  Majesty,  though  only 
locally,  with  an  Imperial  cUg^ty.  Now, 
Sir,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  g^reat  fal- 
lacy in  that  position.  I  deny  at  once  that 
you  diminish  the  supremacy  of  the  Queenl  v 
title,  by  investing  Her  Majesty,  though 
only  locally,  with  an  Imperial  oignity.  I 


deny  that  any  Imperial  dig^ty  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Queenly  title,  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  prove  the  reverse.  [**  Hear ! "]  1 
am  happy  to  have  that  cheer ;  but  I  hear 
and  read  every  day  of  an  intention  to 
invest  Her  Majesty  with  a  title  superior 
to  that  which  She  has  inherited  from  an 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  notice  this  statement. 
In  times  which  will  guide  us  in  anyway 
upon  such  a  subject  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  precedent  of  an  Emperor 
ranking  superior  to  a  crowned  head, 
unless  that  (frowned  head  was  his 
avowed  feudatory.  I  will  take  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  Imperial 
sway  in  modem  history.  When  the 
Holy  Eoman  Empire  existed,  and  the 
German  Emperor  was  crowned  at  Home 
and  caUed  Caesar,  no  doubt  the  Princes 
of  Germany,  who  were  his  feudatories, 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  whatever 
might  be  his  title.  But  in  those  days 
there  were  great  Kings — there  were 
Kings  of  France,  Kings  of  Spain,  and 
Kings  of  England — they  never  ac^ow- 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Head  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire;  and  the 
origin,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  where 
the  Crown  of  England  is  described  as  an 
Imperial  Crown,  was  the  determination 
of  that  eminent  Monarch,  that  at  least 
there  should  be  no  mistake  upon  the 
subject  between  himself  and  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.  These  may  be  consi- 
dered antiquarian  illustrations  and  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  them,  but  will  take  more 
recent  cases  at  a  time  when  the  inter- 
course of  nations  and  of  Courts  was  re- 
gulated by  the  sadie  system  of  diplomacy 
which  now  prevails.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion, then,  I  say  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take, for  it  has  been  settled  by  the 
assent,  and  the  solemn  assent,  of  Europe. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  remark- 
able instance  occurred  which  brought  to 
a  crisis  this  controversy,  if  it  were  a 
point  of  controversy.  When  Peter  the 
Great  emerged  fh)m  his  anomalous 
condition  as  a  powerful  Sovereign — 
hardly  recognized  by  his  brother  Sove- 
reigns— he  changed  the  style  and  title 
of  his  office  £rom  that  of  Czar  to  Empe- 
ror. That  addition  was  acknowledged 
by  England,  and  by  England  alone.  The 
rulers  of  Eussia  as  Emperors  remained 
unrecognized  by  the  great  comity  of 
nations ;  and  after  Peter  the  Great  they 
still  continued  to  bear  the  titles  of  Czar 
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and  Ozarina,  for  more  than  one  female 
Sovereign  fiouriBhed  in  Bussia  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  In  1 745,  Elizabeth 
Czarina  of  Eussia,  having  by  her  ar- 
mies and  her  councils  interfered  consi- 
derably in  the  affairs  of  Europe — pro- 
bably (though  I  am  not  sure  of  tiiis) 
influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
flrst  Congress  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  about 
to  meet — announced  to  her  allies  and 
to  her  brother  Sovereigns  that  she  in- 
tended in  future  to  take  the  title  of  Em- 
press, instead  of  Czarina.  Considerable 
excitement  and  commotion  were  caused 
at  all  the  Courts  and  in  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  in  consequence  of  this 
announcement,  but  the  new  title  was 
recognized  on  condition  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty should  at  the  same  time  write  a 
letter — called  in  diplomatic  language  a 
Beversal  acknowledging,  that  she  thereby 
made  no  difference  in  the  etiquette  and 
precedence  of  the  European  Courts  and 
would  only  rank  upon  terms  of  equality 
with  the  other  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe. 
Upon  these  terms,  France,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary  admitted  the  Empress 
of  Bussia  into  their  equal  society.  Eor 
the  next  20  years,  under  Peter  III., 
there  were  discussions  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  also  gave  a  Beversal  disclaiming 
superiority  to  other  Crowned  Heads  in 
taking  the  title  of  Emperor.  When 
Catherine  II.  came  to  the  Throne,  she 
objected  to  write  this  Beversal  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  crowned 
Sovereign,  and  she  herself  issued  an 
edict  to  her  own  subjects,  announcing, 
on  her  accession,  her  rank,  style,  and 
title,  and  distinctly  informing  her  sub- 
jects that,  though  she  took  that  style 
and  title,  she  only  wished  to  rank  with 
the  other  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  I 
should  say  that  the  fwhole  of  the  diplo- 
matic proceedings  of  the  world  from 
that  time  have  acknowledged  that  re- 
sult, and  there  can  be  no  question  upon 
the  subject.  There  was  an  attempt  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  classification  of  Sovereigns, 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  were 
acknowledged  by  Prince  Mettemich,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  by  all  the  emi- 
nent Statesmen  of  the  time ;  the  subject 
was  dropped ;  the  equality  of  Crowned 
Heads  was  again  acknowledged,  and 
the  mode  of  precedence  of  their  Bepre- 
sentatives  at  the  different  Courts  was 
settled  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
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or  by  the  date  of  their  arrival  and  letters 
of  credit  to  that  Court  at  once  and  for 
ever.  The  question  of  equality  between 
those  Sovereigns  who  styled  tiiemselves 
Emperors  and  those  who  were  Crowned 
Heads  of  ancient  kingdoms,  without  re- 
ference to  population,  revenue,  or  ex- 
tent of  territory,  was  established,  and 
Eermanently  adopted.  Now,  Sir,  the 
on.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Glas- 
gow (Mr.  Anderson)  said  the  other  day 
— "If  Empress  means  nothing  more 
than  Queen,  why  should  you  have  Em- 
press? If  it  means  something  elsc^ 
then  I  am  against  adopting  it."  Well, 
I  have  proved  to  you  that  it  does  not 
mean  an3rthing  else.  Then,  why  shoiild 
you  adopt  it?  Well,  that  is  one  of 
those  questions  which,  if  pursued  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  applied  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  might  resolve  it  into  its 
original  elements.  The  amplification  of 
titles  is  no  new  system — no  new  idea ;  it 
has  marked  all  ages,  and  has  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  all  countries.  The  amplification  of 
titles  is  founded  upon  a  great  respect 
for  local  influences,  for  the  memory  of 
distinguished  deeds,  and  passages  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  countries. 
It  is  only  by  the  amplification  of  titles 
that  you  can  often  touch  and  satisfy 
the  imagination  of  nations;  and  that 
is  an  element  which  Governments  must 
not  despise.  Well,  then  it  is  said  that 
if  this  title  of  Empress  is  adopted,  it 
would  be  un-English.  But  why  un- 
English  ?  I  have  sometimes  heard  the 
Ballot  called  un-English,  and  indignant 
orators  on  the  other  side  have  protested 
against  the  use  of  an  epithet  of  that 
character  which  nobody  could  define, 
and  which  nobody  ought  to  employ.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  the  title  is  un- 
English.  A  gentleman  the  other  day, 
referring  to  this  question  now  exciting 
Parliament  and  the  country,  recalled  to 
the  recollection  of  the  public  the  dedica- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  English  muse  to  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country;  and,  speaking 
of  the  ag^  distinguished  by  an  Eliea- 
beth,  by  a  Shakespeare,  and  by  a  Bacon, 
he  asked  whether  the  use  of  the  word 
*^  JSmpreiSf^*  applied  by  one  who  was 
second  in  his  power  of  expression  and  in 
his  poetic  resources  only  to  Shakespeare 
himself  in  the  dedication  of  an  immor- 
tal work  to  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not,  at 
least,  an  act  which  proved  that  the  word 
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and  the  feeling  were  not  nn-En^liahf 
Then,  of  course,  it  was  immediatmj  an- 
swered by  those  who  criticized  the  illus- 
tration that  this  was  merely  the  fancy 
of  a  poet.  But  I  do  not  think  it  was 
the  fancy  of  a  poet.  The  fancy  of  the 
most  fanciful  of  poets  was  exhausted  in 
the  exuberant  imagination  which  ideal- 
ized his  illustrious  Sovereign  as  '*  The 
Faery  Queen."  He  did  not  call  her 
Empress  then — ^he  called  her  '^The 
Faery  Queen.''  But  when  his  theme 
excited  the  admiration  of  Eoyalty — 
when  he  had  the  privilege  of  reciting 
some  of  his  cantos  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  she  expressed  a  wish  that  the  work 
should  be  dedicated  to  her — then  Spen- 
ser had,  no  doubt,  to  consult  the  friends 
in  whom  he  could  confide  as  to  the  style 
in  which  he  should  approach  so  solemn 
an  occasion,  and  win  to  himself  still 
more  the  interest  of  his  illustrious 
Sovereign.  He  was  a  man  who  lived 
among  courtiers  and  statesmen.  He 
had  as  Mends  Sidney  and  Baleigh, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  by 
the  advice  of  Sidney  and  Baleigh  that 
he  addressed  his  Sovereign  as  Empress, 
''the  Queen  of  England,  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Virginia" — the  hand  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  being  probably  shown 
in  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  Virginia, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Eliza- 
beth herself,  who  possessed  so  much  lite- 
rary taste,  and  who  prided  herself  on 
improving  the  phrases  of  the  greatest 
poet,  revised  the  dedication.  That  ex- 
ample clearly  shows  that  the  objection 
to  this  assumed  adoption  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty of  the  title  of  Empress  as  un- 
English  could  hardly  exist  in  an  age 
when  the  word  was  used  with  so .  much 
honour — in  an  age  of  ''  words  which 
wise  Bacon  and  brave  Baleigh  spake." 
I  think  it  is  obvious  from  these  remarks, 
made  upon  the  assumption  that  the  title 
which  Her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
adopt  by  her  Proclamation  would  be 
' '  Empress,"  that  the  title  would  be  one  to 
which  there  could  be  no  objection.  I  am 
empowered,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
title  would  be  ''  Empress,"  and  that  Her 
Maj  esty  would  be  *  *  Victoria,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  Empress  of  India." 
Now,  I  know  it  may  be  said — it  was 
said  at  a  recent  debate  and  urged 
strongly  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Member  for   Bradford  (Mr.   W. 


E.  Forster)  —  that  this  addition  to 
Her  Majesty's  style,  and  in  this  ad- 
dition alone,  we  are  treating  without  con- 
sideration the  colonies.  I  cannot  in  any 
way  concur  in  that  opinion.  No  one 
honours  more  than  myself  the  colonial 
Empire  of  England;  no  one  is  more 
anxious  to  maintain  it.  No  one  regrets 
more  than  I  do  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunities have  been  lost  of  identifying  the 
colonies  with  the  Boyal  race  of  England. 
But  we  have  to  deal  now  with  another 
subject,  and  one  essentially  different 
from  the  colonial  condition.  The  con- 
dition of  India  and  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  have  no  similarity.  In  the 
colonies  you  have,  first  of  all,  a  fluctu- 
ating population — a  man  is  Member  of 
Parliament,  it  may  be,  for  Melbourne 
this  y^ar,  and  next  year  he  is  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Westminster.  A  colo- 
nist finds  a  nugget,  or  he  fleeces  a  thou- 
sand flocks.  He  makes  a  fortune,  he 
returns  to  England,  he  buys  an  estate, 
he  becomes  a  magistrate,  he  represents 
Majesty,  he  becomes  High  Sheriff;  he 
has  a  magnificent  house  near  Hyde  Park ; 
he  goes  to  Court,  to  levees,  to  drawing 
rooms;  he  has  an  opportunity  of  plight- 
ing his  troth  personally  to  his  Sovereign, 
he  is  in  frequent  and  direct  communication 
with  her.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  inhabitant  of  India.  The  condition 
of  colonial  society  is  of  a  fluctuating 
character.  Its  political  and  social  ele- 
ments change.  I  remember  20  years  ago 
a  distinguidied  statesman  who  willin^y 
would  have  seen  a  Dukedom  of  Canada. 
But  Canada  has  now  no  separate  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  the  **  Dominion," 
and  includes  several  other  Provinces. 
There  is  no  similarity  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  colonial  fellow -sub- 
jects and  those  of  x)ur  fellow-subjects 
in  India.  Our  colonists  are  English; 
they  come,  they  go,  they  are  careful 
to  make  fortunes,  to  invest  their  money 
in  England;  their  interests  in  this 
country  are  immense,  ramified,  com- 
plicated, and  they  have  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  and  enjoying  the 
relations  which  exist  between  them- 
selves and  their  countrymen  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Their  relations  to  the  Sovereign 
are  ample ;  they  satisfy  them,  the  colo- 
nists are  proud  of  those  relations,  they 
are  interested  in  the  titles  of  the  Queen, 
they  look  forward  to  return  when  they 
leave  England,  they  do  return — in  short, 
they  are  Englishmen,    Now  let  me  say 
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one  word  before  I  moye  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  upon  the  efiPeot  which 
it  may  have  on  India.  It  is  not  without 
consideration,  it  is  not  without  the  ut- 
most care,  it  is  not  until  after  the  deepest 
thought  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duly  to 
introduce  this  Bill  into  Parliament.  It 
is  desired  in  India.  It  is  anxiously  ex- 
pected. The  Princes  and  nations  of  India 
— unless  we  are  deceived,  and  we  have 
omitted  no  means  by  which  we  could 
obtain  information  and  form  opinions — 
look  to  it  with  the  utmost  interest.  They 
know  exactly  what  it  means,  though 
there  may  be  some  hon.  Members  in 
this  House  who  do  not.  They  know  in 
India  what  this  Bill  means,  and  they 
know  that  what  it  means  is  what  they 
wish.  I  do  myself  most  earnestly  im- 
press upon  the  House  to  remove  preju- 
dice from  their  minds  and  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  without  a 
division.  Let  not  our  divisions  be  mis- 
construed. Let  the  people  of  India 
feel  that  there  is  a  sympathetic  chord 
between  us  and  them;  and  do  not  let 
Europe  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there 
are  any  in  this  House  who  are  not  deeply 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Unfortunate  words  have  been 
heard  in  the  debate  upon  this  subject. 
But  I  will  not  believe  that  any  Member 
of  this  House  seriously  contemplates  the 
loss  of  our  Indian  Empire.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  will  give  to  this  Bill 
a  second  reading  without  a  division.  By 
the  permission  of  the  Queen  I  have  com- 
municated, on  the  part  of  my  Colleagues, 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty,  which  She 
will  express  in  her  Proclamation,  if  you 
sanction  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  It  will 
be  an  act,  to  my  mind,  that  will  add 
splendour  even  to  her  Throne,  and 
security  even  to  her  Empire. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Disraeli,) 

Mb.  SAMUELSON  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made  to  the  House, 
had  condescended  to  make  an  allusion 
to  a  Question  which  he  had  asked  the 
other  evening,  and  which  he  had  de- 
scribed as  imfair  and  improper.  He 
thought  that  expression  was  hardly  cour- 
teous— was  hardly  more  courteous  than 
the  answer  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  to  his  Question  on  Tuesday  last. 
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Now,  he  (Mr.  Samuelson)  thought  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty  had  been  very  im- 
properly imported  into  the  debate  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  the  question 
which  the  House  had  to  determine  were 
one  solely  affecting  the  pleasure  and 
gratification  of  Her  Majesty,  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  act  as  it  had  al- 
ways done,  and  give  to  the  consideration 
of  this  Bill  its  most  favourable  attention. 
Her  Majesty  had  reigned  now  for  nearly 
40  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
the  love  and  affection  of  her  people  had 
been  evinced  fix)m  year  to  year,  and 
within  the  last  two  days  She  had  per- 
formed an  act  which  would  more  than 
ever  endear  her  to  her  subjects.  It  was 
as  Queen  of  England  she  would  always 
be  remembered,  and  it  was  by  her 
Queenly  title  that  her  memory  wo\ild 
descend  to  posterity.  The  question,  how- 
ever, they  were  now  asked  to  entertain 
was  not  one  affecting  Her  Majesty.  It 
was  one  of  high  policy — a  question  in 
which  by  this  Bill  the  House  was  in- 
vited to  take  part.  [  Cries  of  '*  Agree."] 
It  was  not  often  that  he  troubled  the 
House  with  any  remarks,  and  he  begged 
for  its  indulgent  attention.  To  his  mind 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
addition  of  the  title  of  Empress  was 
an  act  of  high  policy.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  an  act  of  the  most  questionable 
policy  to  have  introduced  this  Bill  at 
all,  and  he  had  not  heard  any  reason 
calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices  which 
existed  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  England  and  the 
people  of  India  were  such  that  some  re- 
cognition of  Her  Majesty's  title  had  be- 
come absolutely  necessary ;  and,  further- 
more, that  it  was  desirable  to  recognize 
the  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown.  That  transfer  took  place  18 
years  ago,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Proclamation  of 
Her  Majesty  when  the  Queen  was  styled 
**  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  her 
dominions  in  Europe,  Asia,  A&ica,  and 
America,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
this  addition  to  Her  Majesty's  title  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Princes  and  people 
of  India ;  but  he  had  produced  no  evi- 
dence in  support  of  that  assertion.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured 
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to  explain  away  the  prejudices  which 
existed  against  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
had  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  Instead  of  going  back  to  that 
time,  some  1,700  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  he  devoted 

• 

his  attention  to  the  events  of  the  present 
time,  when  he  would  have  discovered 
why  the  title  of  Emperor  was  not  con- 
sonant with  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  He  need  not  remind  the 
House  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Second 
Empire  in  a  neighbouring  country  in  our 
own  days — how  it  was  founded  in  the 
orgies  of  the  Camp  of  Satory — ^how  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  slaughter  and  the 
barricades  of  Paris,  and  how  it  ended 
ingloriously  in  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan. 
With  regard  to  the  German  Empire, 
whatever  might  be  the  facts  in  reference 
to  the  policy  of  its  creation  it  had  been 
contemporaneous  with  an  outbreak  of 
religious  strife  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  In  dealing  with  India  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
great  varieties  of  religions  and  race 
suggestive  of  strife.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  he  knew  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  Princes  and 
Natives  of  India.  Now,  he  must  be 
considered  a  bold  man  who  would  un- 
dertake to  say  what  was  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  India.  Did  we  know 
at  this  moment  what  had  led  to  the 
Sepoy  rebellion?  And  if  the  assump- 
tion of  this  title  should  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  monetary  derangement  which 
seemed  impending  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  how  did  we 
know  in  what  light  the  connection  of  the 
two  subjects  would  be  regarded  in  India  ? 
He  himself  considered  tikis  to  be  a  gra- 
tuitous act  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, one  to  justify  whicl\,  as  he  had 
before  said,  no  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  adduced.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  having  recently  ele- 
vated certain  persons  to  the  Peerage, 
and  given  a  step  to  certain  Noblemen 
in  its  hierarchy,  would  have  done  better 
had  he  rested  there.  In  his  (Mr.  Samuel- 
son's)  opinion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ought,  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
to  have  plainly  answered  the  Question 
put  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  John  Bright),  and  thought 
it  was  not  quite  fair  the  House  should 
be  called  upon  that  evening  to  decide 
the  matter  without  time  being  given  for 
reflection.    The  country  ought  to  have 

VOL.  CCXXVn.    [thibd  sebies.  ] 


proper  notice,  so  as  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  its  views.  The 
Princes  of  India  shomd  not  alone  have 
been  taken  into  the  councils  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  exclusion  of  this 
House  and  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Therefore,  he  begged  to  move  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  SamueUon,) 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
had  on  a  former  evening  ventured  to 
express  his  humble  concurrence  in  the 
general  policy  of  this  measure.  In  every 
way  it  was  desirable  and  would  be  accep- 
table to  the  people  of  India  that  some 
step  should  be  taken  distinctly  to  mark 
the  Imperial  character  of  our  reign  in 
that  country.  As  to  what  the  new  title 
should  be,  he  had  expressed  no  opinion, 
and  he  did  not  desire  to  express  a  very 
decided  opinion  now;  but  he  would 
state  some  facts  which  might,  perhaps, 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  an  Indian  point  of  view,  whether 
the  title  was  that  of  Empress  or  that  of 
Queen,  the  end  to  which  he  looked,  and 
to  which  he  believed  the  Government 
also  looked,  would  equally  be  attained, 
and  the  one  title  woidd  as  well  answer 
the  purpose  in  India  as  the  other.  The 
question  as  between  Empress  or  Queen 
was,  therefoi-e,  one  that  might  and  should 
be  determined  with  reference  to  English 
considerations.  He  had  created  a  good 
deal  of  hilarity  on  a  former  evening, 
when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in 
taking  the  step  she  was  now  advised  to 
take,  it  would  be  well  that  Her  Majesty 
should  mark  that  she  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  the  Great  Mogul.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney,  instead  of  being  amused  by 
that  suggestion,  lectured  him  very  se- 
verely for  making  it,  describing  the 
Great  Moguls  as  fierce  and  barbarous 
conquerors  and  oppressors.  Now,  he 
said  that  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Mogul  was  not  one  that  excited  either 
laughter  or  hatred  in  India.  His  memory 
and  name  were  very  great.  It  might 
be  that,  judged  by  a  modem  standard, 
his  Empire  was  not  a  perfect  one ;  but 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, it  was  very  great  and  glorious,  and 
was  in  many  respects  an  excellent  and 
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good  Empire.  It  was  remarkable  for 
religious  toleration  to  a  degree  that 
did  not  exist  in  Europe  in  those  days. 
Hindoos  were  tolerated,  and  pl^ed  in 
a  social  position  under  that  Empire 
which  Nonconformists  had  not  then  at- 
tained in  Great  Britain.  In  some  respects 
the  poor  were  protected  from  the  rich 
and  the  grasping  in  a  way  which  was 
not  done  in  our  own  Empire.  Great 
arts,  great  monuments,  great  laws,  many 
great  reminiscences  of  mat  Empire  had 
made  the  memory  of  the  Great  Mogul  a 
power  in  India  which  continued  to  the 
present  day.  When  our  power  was 
overthrown  by  the  Mutiny,  the  King 
of  Delhi  was  set  up  in  our  place,  which 
showed  that  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  to  whose  power  Her  Majesty  had 
succeeded,  was  still  existent.  Whether 
the  Queen  took  the  title  of  Queen  or 
Empress,  he  thought  it  would  equally 
be  translated  by  the  Oriental  word  Bad- 
shah,  which  was  derived  from  a  Sans- 
krit root,  and  signified  *  *  Protector  King." 
That  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  and 
the  question  really  was  how  it  was  to 
be  .trajislated  into  English.  They  had 
always  translated  it  King.  That  being 
so,  the  question  became  one  whether 
there  was  now  any  necessity  for  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  shown  with  great  force  that 
in  reality  the  title  of  Empress  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  Queen,  and  did  not 
carry  greater  state  or  dignity.  Therefore 
he  was  at  some  loss  to  understand  why 
he  should  consider  it  necessary,  as  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
to  give  the  title  of  Etnpress  rather  than 
that  of  Queen.  Another  consideration 
urged  was  this  —  In  modern  Europe — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  German  Em- 
peror— Emperor,  it  was  said,  was  the 
title  of  a  Sovereign  who  reigned  over 
Kings ;  and  in  that  respect  it  might  be 
thought  that  Emperor  was  superior  to 
King.  Well,  if  there  were  Kings  now 
ruling  in  India,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
have  a  title  superior  to  them,  and  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Empress  instead  of 
Queen.  But  in  reality  in  India  there 
were  no  Princes  who  assumed  or  claimed 
the  position  of  Kings,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity  that  the  title  of 
Empress  should  be  taken  in  preference 
to  that  of  Queen.  The  titles  of  the 
Native  Princes  were  all  taken  &t)m,  and 
borne  in  subordination  to,  the  former 
Sovereigns  of  India.     Most   of  them 
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held  under  the  Great  Mogul.  ^10 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  of  the  Deocan 
was  Governor  General  of  the  Dee- 
can.  The  other  great  Mahoznedaa 
Viceroys,  in  Bengal  and  Oude,  for  in- 
stance, took  titles  which  were  distincdv 
marked  in  subordination  to  the  Greaz 
Mogul.  Similarly,  as  regards  the  Mah- 
ratta  States,  Sdndia,  Holkar,  and  the 
Prince  of  Baroda  did  not  assume  Itojal 
titles,  but  were  marked  in  subordinatiaii 
to  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  oonfederacr. 
True,  there  were  Kajahs  and  Maha- 
rajahs,  and  as  Bajah  came  frota  the 
same  root  as  Be  or  Bex,  it  might  in  eome 
sense  be  translated  King.  But  it  was 
well  known  in  India  that  manj  subjects 
bore  the  title  of  Bajah  and  Maha»jaL 
and  therefore  these  titles  could  not  bt* 
taken  to  refer  to  a  **  King."  He  b^ered 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  an 
occasion  on  which  the  Native  Princes 
had  shown  openly  their  disposition  to  ac- 
cept their  position  as  feudatories  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  people  of  India  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown.  As,  therefore. 
from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  there  was 
no  reason  for  the  title  of  Empress  in 
preference  to  Queen,  it  remained  to  refer 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  thli 
country,  and  he  feared  Her  Majesty  had 
not  been  advised  to  take  the  wisest  oouree 
in  adopting  the  title  of  ''Empress.^ 
When  one  met  a  dozen  men  in  the 
street  and  all  concurred  in  one  view,  it 
might  be  taken  as  some  evidence  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  He  had  con- 
sulted many  in  the  street,  and  found 
that  all  held  that  the  title  <<  Queen  of 
England "  was  a  magnificent  title,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  alter  it 
He  would  advise  the  Government  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Me.  NEVILLE  .  GBENVTLLE  en- 
tirely differed  from  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  required  any  notice  of  the 
adoption  of  any  additional  title  by  Her 
Majesty.  She  was  supreme  Kuler  and 
Governor,  subject  only  to  that  Higher 
Power  **  by  whom  alone  Kings  reign  and 
Princes  decree  justice."  He  was  glad 
to  hear  that  Her  Gracious  Majesty  was 
not  to  be  shorn  of  those  appendages  to 
her  style  and  title  the  omission  of  which 
would  indeed  give  great  offence  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Her  Majesty 
was,  ^'  by  the  grace  of  Ck>d,"  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  '^De- 
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fender  of  the  Faith,"  and  he  hoped  that 
she  would  long  continue  to  reign  in  that 
capacity. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  there  is  one 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraelij/towe^ds  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  which  certainly 
I  feel  the  force  of.  He  expressed  his 
^eat  desire  that  there  should  be  no 
division  on  this  subject.  I  go  so  far,  at 
least,  with  him  that  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  matter  which  can- 
not be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  feelings  of  those  concerned  by 
any  mere  majority.  The  acceptance  of 
the  Bill  by  the  mere  vote  of  a  majority 
— and,  possibly,  a  Party  majority — 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  far  from 
attaining  the  object  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  in  view ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  Bill  through  an  adverse  vote  would 
likewise,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended 
with  serious  evil.  On  this  account  I,  for 
one,  have  been  desirous  to  take  time, 
and  to  avoid  all  hasty  and  precipitate 
declarations  of  opinion  on  the  question ; 
and,  although  the  leaning  and  tendency 
of  the  sentiments  I  entertain  will  be 
obvious  enough  from  what  I  have  to  say, 
yet  I  do  not  desire  to  give  any  opinion 
at  this  moment  on  the  question  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  be  right — for  I 
have  no  control  over  the  vote  of  any 
Gentleman  in  this  House— to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  to  allow  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  to  pass  without  a  division.  What  I 
shall  attempt  to  do  is  this — I  shall 
endeavour  to  weigh  the  reasons  which 
have  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  measure  he  has  introduced. 
I  shall  point  out  certain  considerations 
which  undoubtedly  appear  to  me  greatly 
to  recommend — ^not  with  any  hostile  view, 
but  in  order  simply  to  obtain  full  de- 
liberation— the  Motion  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Samuelson),  for  which, 
I  may  say,  I  have  no  personal  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  I  may  likewise  add  a 
few  words  on  the  question  of  the  title 
the  Queen  now  bears  as  compared  with 
the  title  which  it  is  proposed  to  give. 
Now,  I  would  point  out  what  appears  to 
be  an  incorrect  and  misleading  use  of  an 
important  phrase  that  has  more  than 
once  been  observable  in  the  speech  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  When  asked  for  a 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  advice 
it  was  his  intention  to  tender  to  Her 
Majesty,  he  spoke  of  the  pressure  ex- 


ercised upon  him  as  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  liie  Prerogative  of  tne  Crown ; 
and  he  has  told  us  to-day,  in  words  that 
are  perfectly  true  and  undeniable,  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  Prerogative 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
during  her  reign,  as  if  he  considered 
that  in  this  matter  we  had,  at  any  rate, 
some  concern  with  the  Prerogative  of 
Crown.      I  wish.  Sir,  to  get  rid  of  this 
misleading  expression.     From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discussion  to  its  present 
stage,  and  from  its  present  stage  till  its 
dose,  we  have  had,  and  shall  have,  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown.     Statute  and  Pre- 
rogative are  logically  exclusive  of  one 
another.    The  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
does  not  require,  and  does  not  depend 
on,  statute;   the  statutory  power  con-, 
ferred  upon  the  Crown  has  no  relation 
and  no  concern  with  Prerogative ;  and 
the  question  now  before  us  is  as  to  the 
policy  of  conferring  any  statutory  power 
upon  the  Crown  with  respect  to  its  Royal 
style  and  title,  and  the  question  is  what 
that  power  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be 
used.     Now,  if  I  imderstand  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  alleges 
two  grounds  for  his  proceedings — one  is 
precedent,  and  the  other  is  the  desire  of 
India;  but  as  to  positive  argument  in 
support  of  his  proposal,  I  do  not  find  a 
trace.     Now,   as  regards  precedent,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  wholly  misled  in  his  read- 
ing of  what  he  terms  the  precedent  of 
the  Act  of  Union.     For  what  is  it  that 
has  given  rise  to  uneasiness,  and  has 
created   difference  of  opinion    in    this 
House  ?    What  is  it  that  creates — I  will 
not  use  too  strong  a  word — misgiving 
and  mistrust  in  every  circle  and  in  every 
portion  of  society  with  which  I  am  con- 
versant ?   but,   as  far  as  regards  this 
question,  I  have  been  hardly  able  to 
trace  any  political  distinction  (as  in  re- 
spect to  the  Suez  Canal)  in  the  feelings 
and  opinions  on  the  subject.    But  what 
is  the  force  and  effect  of  the  precedent 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  he  has 
found.     In  the  first  place,  the  precedent 
is  wholly  detached    from    the    matter 
which  is  now,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  dispute, 
because  it  has  exclusive  reference  to  the 
enumeration  of  territories  and  powers 
which  were  granted ;  whereas  the  matter 
about  which  differences  of  opinion  now 
exist  is  not  the  enumeration  of  territories 
at    all,    but    the    designation    of    the 
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Sovereign  herself.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  appears  to  me  not  to  have 
perceived  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  adoption  of  the  em- 
powering method,  instead  of  the  enact- 
ing method,  arose  in  the  year  1801.  If 
I  read  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
aright,  it  would  hardly  he  too  much  to 
say  that  Parliament  had  no  power  but  to 
proceed  by  empowering  enactment ;  and 
why  ?  Because  there  was  the  question 
of  a  Treaty  between  two  perfectly  in- 
dependent Legislattires,  and  if  Parlia- 
ment had  done  what  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  title 
of  Supreme  Head  was  conferred  on 
the  Crown  by  statute,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly, as  it  appears  to  me,  have  in- 
vaded the  province  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ireland  had  it  attempted  to  give — ^what 
it  had  done  by  Besolution  —  statutory 
powers  in  Ireland  by  its  own  act  to  the 
title  which  it  was  in  contemplation  the 
Sovereign  should  assume.  By  the  expe- 
dient adopted,  the  Crown  was  placed  in 
a  position  to  exercise  the  power  that 
Parliament  had  conferred,  according  to 
the  known  intentions  of  the  Parliament 
of  England  and  likewise  the  known  in- 
tention of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
But,  as  I  said  just  now,  this  precedent 
quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
no  concern  whatever  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Sovereign,  and  my  authority 
for  saying  so  is  a  speech  by  Mi.  Pitt 
himself.  In  moving  the  Eesolution  he 
used  these  words — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  article  merely  re- 
lates to  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
which,  I  apprehend,  no  difference  of  opinion  can 
exist." 

The  power  given  had  relation  to  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  which  is  not  now 
at  all  in  question,  and  in  1801  the  de- 
signation of  the  Sovereign  was  equally 
out  of  the  case  ajid  out  of  the  view  of 
Parliament.  I  come  now  to  the  other 
argument  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man alleges,  the  desire  of  India,  and  he 
alleges  this  desire  in  very  strong  and 
very  remarkable  terms.  It  is  said  that 
this  change  is  desired  by  Princes  and 
by  people,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  ample  means  of  making 
inquiry,  and  that  they  have  not  neg- 
lected those  means.  Upon  this  state- 
ment I  have  two  remarks  to  make. 
First,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  people 
of  India  had  been  much  more  in  the 
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confidence  of  the  right  hon.'  Gentleman 
than  the  British  Parliament.  We  have 
not  known  what  advice  was  likely  to  be 
tendered  to  the  Sovereign  ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India  have 
been  aware  of  it  all  along,  and  have  con- 
clusively made  known  the  feelings  they 
entertain  on  the  subject.  But  if  that  is 
so — if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  in 
possession  of  this  evidence  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India — 
why  has  he  not  laid  it  before  us?  I 
say  that  we  have  every  title  —  every 
moral  title,  every  Parliamentary  title — 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  that  evidence, 
and  that  my  hon.  Friend  behind  me 
(Mr.  Samuelson)  is  within  his  right 
when  he  asks  that  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  very  delicate 
question  contained  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  to-night,  time  may 
be  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  evidence.  I  urge  this 
matter  most  seriously  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  beg  we  may  have 
in  an  official  shape  this  evidence  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  possesses  of 
the  manifest  desire  of  the  Princes  and 
people  of  India  with  respect  to  the  title 
which  it  is  proposed  Her  Majesty  should 
assume.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  have 
had  some  declarations  in  this  House  with 
respect  to  India.  The  hon.  Member  for 
West  Cumberland  (Mr.  Percy  Wynd- 
ham),  who  is  well  known  for  his  ability, 
on  the  night  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman first  made  his  proposal,  said  that 
an  Imperial  title  would  be  the  one  most 
suitable,  because  it  would  signify  that 
Her  Majesty  governed  India  without 
the  restraints  of  law  or  constitution. 

Mb.  PEECY  WYNDHAMi  I  said 
that  the  Government  of  India  was  a  des- 
potic Government,  not  in  the  hands  of 
one  person,  and  not,  as  in  this  coimtry, 
a  Constitutional  Gbvemment  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  The  Government  of  India 
is  essentially  a  despotic  Government  as 
administered  by  us,  although  it  includes 
more  than  one  individual. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  very  much 
obliged,  and  I  perceive  completely  the 
hon.  Member's  meaning ;  but  1  am  sorry 
that  to  that  meaning  as  it  stands  I  take 
the  greatest  objection.  If  it  be  true— 
and  it  is  true — that  we  govern  India 
without  the  restraints  of  a  law*  except 
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such  law  as  we  make  ourselves — if  it  be 
true  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
to  India  the  benefit  and  blessings  of  free 
institutions — I  leave  it  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— I  leave  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  if  he  thinks  fit — to  boast  that  he 
is  about  to  place  that  fact  solemnly  upon 
record.  By  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  Empress  I,  for  one,  will  not  attempt 
to  turn  into  glory  that  which,  so  far  as  it 
is  true,  I  feel  to  be  our  weakness  and 
oux  calamity.  What  do  we  know  of  the 
juridical  efiect  of  the  measure  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  proposed  ?  Of 
that  subject  he  has  not  said  one  word. 
I  am  not  competent  to  enter  into  it ;  but 
the  learned  Gentleman  behind  me  (Dr. 
Kenealy),  who  is  accomplished  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  is  able  to  do  so. 
There  are  many  hon.  Members  in  the 
House  who  can  supply  the  defect ;  but 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  that  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  serious  point  in  this  ques- 
tion, of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  taken  the  slightest  notice.  He 
has  introduced  to  us  a  Bill  which  states 
that  an  Act  of  Her  Majesty  enacted — 

•*  That  the  Grovernment  of  India,  theretofore 
vested  in  the  East  India  Company  in  trust  for 
Hor  Majesty,  should  become  vested  in  Her 
Majesty,  and  that  India  should  thenceforth  be 
governed  by  and  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty." 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  word 
**  Empress,"  but  of  India,  and  I  wish  to 
bring  into  view  a  serious  question,  and 
a  question  wholly  unexplained  to  this 
moment,  which  may  be  involved  in  any 
statutory  establishment  of  the  name  of 
India  in  the  title  of  the  Sovereign.  If  I 
read  the  Act  for  the  government  of 
India  correctly,  the  recital  of  the  Pre- 
amble of  this  Bill  is  inaccurate.  As 
I  read  it,  it  is  not  true  that  the  go- 
vernment of  India  has  been  vested  in 
Her  Majesty ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  it 
has  been  enacted  that — ''India  should 
thenceforth  be  governed  bv  and  in  the 
the  name  of  Her  Majesty."  Now,  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  delicacy 
and  importance.  The  Act  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India  provides,  in  the  1st 
clause,  that — 

"The  government  of  the  territories  now  in 
the  possession  or  under  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  all  powers  in  relation 
to  the  government,  vested  in  or  exercised  by  the 
said  Government  in  trust  for  Her  Majesty,  shall 
cease  to  be  vested  in  or  exercised  by  the  said 
Company,  and  all  territories  in  the  possession  or 


under  the  government  of  the  said  Company 
and  all  rights  vested  in  or  which  may  have  been 
exercised  by  the  said  Company  in  relation  to 
any  territories,  shall  become  vested  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  exercised  in  Her  name." 

That  is  the  great  operative  part  of  the 
clause.  It  is  clear  that  the  operative 
part  of  it  does  not  embrace  the  entire 
country  of  India.  ["  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Let 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  disposes  so 
easily  of  this  question  point  out  to  me  a 
legislative  or  a  judicial  decision,  and  I 
shall  then  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
what  he  says ;  but  for  the  present  I  must 
be  content  to  proceed  on  my  way  with- 
out the  advantage  of  his  approval  or 
support.  The  operative  part  of  the 
clause  is  carefully  limited  to  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  held  in  trust  for 
Her  Majesty  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.   The  clause  ends  by  saying — 

''And  for  the  jpuiposes  of  this  Act  India  shall 
mean  the  temtones  vested  in  Her  Majesty 
aforesaid,  and  all  territories  which  may  become 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the  aforesaid." 

I  may  be  wrong;  but  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  the  draftsman's  expedient,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  go  on  reciting  the  long 
and  cumbrous  description  which  I  have 
read — namely,  the  description  of  these 
territories.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  government  of  India — that  is,  the 
entire  India — never  has  yet,  by  statute, 
been  vested  in  Her  Majesty;  but  that 
which  has  been  vested  is  the  government 
of  the  countries  which  were  held  in  trust 
for  Her  Majesty  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. I  would  be  the  last  man  to  raise 
this  question  if  it  were  a  mere  verbal 
quibble.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  question  merely  verbal;  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  indicates  that  it  is  no  verbal 
quibble.  He  says  his  desire  is — though 
I  am  glad  that  he  at  any  rate  hesitates 
as  to  the  title  of  Empress — that  the 
Queen  shall  assume  some  title  in  respect 
to  India  which  shall  show  that  she  is 
assuming  the  possession  of  the  powers 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  [Sir  Geoboe 
Campbell  :  As  the  representative  of  the 
nation.]  I  quite  understand  that ;  my 
hon.  I'riend  is  much  too  constitutional  a 
Member  of  Parliament  to  omit  that 
qualification.  If  I  understand  my  hon. 
Friend  aright — and  he  speaks  with  much 
authority  on  the  subject — he  distinctly 
assures  us  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Great  Mogul  extended  over  idl  the  Na* 
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tive  Princes  of  India  within  the  limits 
of  the  dominion  which  we  call  India. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this — has  that 
supremacy,  that  dominion,  ever  been, 
legislatively  or  even  judicially,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  assumed  either  by  the 
East  India  Company  or  by  the  Queen, 
who  succeeded  the  East  India  Company  ? 
It  would  be  the  utmost  presumption  if  I 
were  to  speak  dogmatically  upon  this 
subject;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  question 
admitting  of  very  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  As  we  have  very  great  va- 
rieties of  relations  with  the  remaining 
Native  States,  as  in  some  cases  any  in- 
dependence that  they  possess  is  nothing 
more  than  nominal,  as  in  some  cases  our 
powers  over  them  either  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Treaty  or  are  of  a  limited 
character,  I  would  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  regard  to  our  power  in  India — 
that  vast  and  curiously-constructed  fabric 
of  which  we  are  the  stewards,  and  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  so  long  as  any 
obligation  connected  with  that  power 
remains  to  be  fulfilled — we  are  under 
the  most  solemn  obligations  to  proceed 
with  caution,  with  circumspection,  with 
a  strict  regard  to  principles  of  law,  with 
strict  regard  to  the  lessons  of  history,  in 
every  stop  we  take  in  this  great  matter. 
Whether  my  principle  be  right  or  not  in 
the  allegation  made  respecting  a  former 
Sovereign  of  India,  I  am  under  the  be- 
lief that  to  this  moment  there  are  im- 
portant Princes  and  States  in  India  over 
which  we  have  never  assumed  dominion, 
whatever  may  have  been  our  superiority 
of  strength.  We  are  now  going  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  assume  that  dominion, 
the  possible  consequences  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee;  and  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  teUs  us  the  Princes  of 
India  desire  this  change  to  be  made, 
does  he  really  mean  to  assure  us  that 
that  is  tlie  case  ?  If  so,  I  require  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  fact.  There  are 
Princes  in  India  who,  no  doubt,  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  no  more  than  a  theo- 
retical political  supremacy,  but  do  they 
desire  to  surrender  even  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  BiU  ?  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  stronger  argument  addressed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  it  is 
with  them  and  not  with  us  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  upon  this  question. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  going  to 
advise  the  Queen  to  become  Empress  of 
India.  I  raise  the  question.  What  is 
India  ?    I  have  said  that  the  dominion 
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now  vested  in  Her  Majesty  is  limited  to 
the  territories  vested  in  the  East  India 
Company.  I  ask  whether  the  supremacy 
of  certain  important  Native  States  in 
India  ever  was  vested  in  the  Company 
or  whether  it  was  not  ?  We  are  bound 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — and  I 
think  he  is  bound  to  answer  the  question 
through  the  medium  of  his  best  legal 
authorities — whether  this  supremacy  is 
so  vested  or  not,  and  whether  he  can 
assure  us  upon  his  responsibility  that  no 
political  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
Native  Princes  of  India  will  be  effected 
by  this  Bill.  If  there  is  a  political 
change  effected,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
offer  too  determined  an  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Gt)vemment.  Instead 
of  saying,  as  I  do,  that  I  feel  every  de- 
sire to  postpone  coming  to  a  decision,  I 
should  say  it  would  be  an  act  of  temerity 
almost  approaching  to  insanity,  for  any 
purpose  such  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  described,  were  we,  the  British 
Parliament,  to  consent  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  political  %tatu8  and  position  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  India,  with  respect  to 
whom  we  at  least  are  not  in  a  state  of 
ignorance.  I  feel  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — indeed,  I  feel  a  little  more 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  —  the 
greatness,  the  unsullied  greatness,  of  the 
title  which  is  now  borne  by  the  Queen  of 
England.  I  think  I  use  the  language  of 
moderation  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  title 
unequalled  for  its  dignity  and  weight, 
unequalled  for  the  glory  of  its  historic 
associations ;  imequalled  for  the  promise 
which  it  offers  to  the  future,  among  the 
titles  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
among  all  the  states  and  nations  on  the 
earth.  Sir,  I  have  a  jealousy  of  touch- 
ing that  title,  and  I  am  not  to  be  told 
that  this  is  a  small  matter.  There  is 
nothing  small  in  a  matter,  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  touches  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England.  These 
matters  are  all  great  —  they  are  far- 
reaching — they  have  an  importance  even 
for  the  life  of  our  Sovereign,  which  I 
hope  will  be  long  preserved,  and  they 
reach  far  into  the  future  of  England. 
You  should  not  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance now  which  hereafter  you  may 
possibly  have  to  regret  or  retract. 
You  should  consider  very  carefully  the 
whole  of  these  questions  which  touch 
the  Sovereign  —  such  are  the  lessons 
I  have  learnt  from  my  poUtical  instruc 
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tors,  and  such  are  the  lessons  I  try  to 
hand  down — ^you  should  consider  all  &at 
touches  the  Grown  as  matters  of  the 
highest  delicacy,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  part,  the  most  sacred  portion, 
of  the  same  power  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  administer  on  behalf  of  t^e  Em- 
pire. I  own  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
strong  reasons — reasons  of  much  mor^ 
strength  than  I  have  gathered  from  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
to  induce  us  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
putting  in  jeopardy  this  magnificent  and 
noble  title  of  the  Queen  of  England.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  institutions  of 
France ;  but  speaking  of  the  associations 
and  history  of  the  title  of  *'  King  of 
France,''  it  might  have  put  itself  into 
competition  with  the  British  Crown,  but 
that  title  of  '*  King  of  France,''  has  been 
entirely  swept  away,  and  an  article  of 
modern  manufacture,  when  Eoyalty  has 
been  set  up  in  France,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it.  It  has  been  the  misfor- 
tune of  that  great  country  to  feel  itself 
compelled  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
encoimter  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all 
calamities — namely,  to  break  with  its 
own  past,  to  sever  its  present  traditions 
from  those  which  it  had  accumulated  in 
other  days.  We  have  all  our  misfor- 
tunes and  dangers,  but  that  is  a  calamity 
which  this  country  has  never  been  called 
upon  to  encounter,  and  which,  I  trust,  it 
never  shall.  What  I  feel  about  this  Im- 
perial title  is  that,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect  for  Emperors  now  subsist- 
ing, and  more  even  than  respect  it  may 
be,  and  not  at  all  questioning  that  the 
perfect  legitimacy  of  the  titles  which 
they  bear,  as  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances in  whidi  they  stand,  I  am  not 
very  willing  to  have  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England — ^without  very  strong  reasons 
shown  me — brought  into  any  sort  of 
competition  with  ^eirs.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has,  indeed,  manfully  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the 
title  of  King  as  compared  with  that  of 
Emperor,  and  I  believe  the  state  of  the 
matter  diplomatically  is  this — that  the 
question  of  precedence  has  never  abso- 
lutely been  ruled  upon  as  between  one 
King  and  Emperor  or  another  King  and 
Emperor.  That  has  never  been  abso- 
lutely ruled  amongst  the  Courts  of 
Europe.  But  this,  I  think,  has  been 
the  case — that  practically,  whenever  the 
title  of  King  has  come  into  competition 
with  that  of  Emperor,  up  to  this  moment 


either  the  former  title  has  been  com- 
pletely absorbed  or  has  assumed  the 
second  place.  If  I  take  the  Kingship  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  when  he  was 
King  of  the  Bomans  and  also  King  of 
Hungary,  I  find  that  he  was  never  heard 
of  as  King  of  Hungary  or  King  of  the 
Eomans,  except  in  the  days  when  he  was 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan.  He  was  called 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  that  title  his 
Kingship  was  practically  swallowed  up. 
Under  the  teaching  of  circumstances 
which  perfectly  warrant  the  act,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  he  was  a  few  years 
ago,  has  become  the  German  Emperor, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  King  of  Prussia ; 
but  whether  that  title  is  tewinically  used 
or  not  I  cannot  speak  positively ;  but  we 
know  that  his  Kingship  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  that  of  Emperor.  Now,  I  want 
to  know  why  I  am  to  be  dragged  into 
novelties,  or  into  comparisons  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  sort  ?  If  it  be  that  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  still  to  remain 
the  superior  title,  what  do  we  then  do  ? 
We  introduce  a  completely  new  anomaly 
into  the  nomenclature  of  titles,  because 
undoubtedly  the  title  of  Emperor  has 
certain  pretensions  :  they  are  not  given 
up,  but  they  are  exhibited  by  the  facts 
I  have  just  recited,  that,  where  the  two 
come  into  competition,  the  title  of  Em- 
peror prevails.  But  why  are  we  to  in- 
vent another  innovation  and  say  that 
from  the  principal  and  central,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  superior,  dominion 
Her  Majesty  sh^ll  derive  the  title  of 
Queen,  but  that  from  the  scondary 
dominion  she  shall  derive  the  higher  title 
— namely,  the  title  of  Empress.  Is  there 
a  difference  between  the  two  titles ;  and, 
if  so,  is  it  a  difference  of  which  we  ought 
to  take  note  ?  History,  in  my  opinion, 
goes  far  to  determine  that  question. 
There  is  on  the  title  of  Emperor  a  his- 
toric stamp.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cannot  escape  from  the  whole  of  the 
records  of  history  by  quoting  Gibbon  and 
the  peculiarly  exceptional  and  solitary 
period  of  the  Antonines.  We  have  not 
always  got  Antonines  to  govern  us.  If 
we  had,  even  some  of  the  machinery  and 
labour  of  this  House  might  be  dispensed 
with.  The  title  of  Emperor  is  distin- 
guished, it  seems  to  me,  in  history  from 
the  title  of  King  by  two  characteristics. 
The  title  of  King  is  commonly  and  by 
usage  hereditary.  If  we  except  Poland, 
there  is  no  other  very  strong  case  we  can 
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quote  liistorically  of  the  elective  cha- 
racter in  conjunction  with  the  title  of 
King.  The  title  of  King  is,  as  I  have 
said,  hereditary ;  the  title  of  Emperor  is 
not,  according  to  history  it  is  elective. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  deny  that 
you  have  now  certain  hereditary  Empires 
— Empires,  in  comparison,  of  yesterday, 
because  the  German  Emperor  has  been 
an  Emperor  only  a  few  years,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  only  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  and  the  Czar 
only  from  a  period  in  the  last.  But  the 
ancient  Empire  which  gave  its  historic 
character  to  the  title  was  elective  from 
the  first.  I  do  not  mean  regularly  elec- 
tive, because  force  often  stepped  in ;  but 
originally  the  title  of  Imperator  was  a 
military  title  voluntarily  conferred,  and 
it  was  historically  derived  from  that 
military  title  when  it  was  borne  by  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Those  Emperors,  I 
may  add,  did  not  exercise  their  regular 
prerogatives  of  government  in  virtue  of 
their  being  Emperors.  They  had  quite 
enough  of  King-craft  in  them,  or  Em- 
peror-craft, if  you  like  so  to  call  it, 
to  know  on  what  they  ought  to  base 
their  authority,  and  consequently  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  ancient  titles 
of  the  Eepublic;  and  while  assuming 
in  the  face  of  the  world  the  title 
of  Emperor,  they  also  took  the  old 
constitutional  title  of  Consul  or  other 
officer,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  legally  entitled  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  government.  As  Em- 
perors they  had  no  lawful-  powers. 
Powers  they  had,  but  they  were  not 
powers  restrained  by  law.  As  to  the 
Eoman  Emperorship,  I  need  not  enter 
into  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
commonly  disposed  of  and  of  the  part 
exercised  by  the  Prajtorian  Guards  in 
the  choice  of  the  incoming  candidate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Emperors 
of  Constantinople.  In  Germany  the 
justice  of  the  view  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  lay  before  the  House  was 
still  more  strongly  illustrated.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  a  gigantic  figure 
in  the  retrospect  of  history,  and  I  was 
astonished,  I  confess,  when  I  heard  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  had  no  precedence 
over  the  Kings  contemporary  with  him- 
self. I  do  not  know  whether  he  retained 
it  down  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  titlp ;  but  undoubtedly 
in  the  period  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  aU 
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antecedent  ages,  if  not  in  some  of  those 
that  followed,  until  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many became  so  tremendously  weak- 
ened with  the  religious  wars  following 
the  Beformation,  the  precedence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  over  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  was  undoubted.  This  is  not 
a  place  or  time  for  literary  controversy  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Emperorship  of 
Germany,  which  is  the  great  and  cax- 
dinal  example  of  modern  Emperorship 
for  Christian  Europe,  was  strictly  an 
elective  institution.  Moreover,  being  an 
elective  institution,  it  was  an  institution 
— and  that  is  the  second  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  great  titles — 
altogether  exempt  from  the  control  of 
law.  These  are  juridical  questions, 
raised  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Emperor 
with  respect  to  the  Pope,  which  lie  en- 
tirely outside  of  this  discussion ;  but 
speaking  of  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
what  legislative  powers  did  the  Emperor, 
after  he  had  been  elected,  possess  ? 
None.  What  he  possessed  he  possessed 
by  the  strong  hand,  and  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  German  Emperor.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  powers  were  ill-u^ed, 
or  that  he  was  not,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
bably a  very  beneficial  person  for  the 
Europe  of  those  days ;  but  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  title  of  Emperor  is 
one  which  in  the  course  of  history 
has  been  almost  uniformly  dissociated 
from  hereditary  succession,  and  associ- 
ated with  elective  succession,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  dissociated  from  the  regu- 
lar control  of  law,  and  associated  with 
the  undefined  exercise  of  will,  and  very 
often  with  the  simplest  way  of  enforcing 
it.  I  confess  these  are  very  serious  con- 
siderations, and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man wishes  to  have  anything  like  an 
unanimous  or  general  assent  of  the 
British  Parlisiment  to  the  proposal  he 
makes,  he  must  give  us  further  informa- 
tion and  other  reasons  besides  those 
which  he  has  heretofore  laid  before  us 
in  order  to  bring  about  any  such  result. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  there- 
fore, I  hope,  be  disposed  to  accede  to 
the  wish  of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  if  this  were  an  ordi- 
nary Bill  my  hon.  Friend  would  be 
justified  in  pressing  his  demand  by  the 
usual  means  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
Members — namely,  by  challenging  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  and  if  he  does 
not  press  it,  it  will  not  be  because  he 
has  not  occasion  for  pressing  it,  but  be- 
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cause  he  is  unwilling  to  take  issue  with, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  form  of 
a  division,  at  tiny  rate  until  the  necessity 
becomes  absolute.  There  is  one  other 
point  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  make  a 
few  comments.  I  was,  I  own,  struck  by 
what  fell  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  the  other  evening  in  refe- 
rence to  the  colonies.  Whether  it  be 
desirable  to  make  any  recital  with  regard 
to  the  colonies  or  not,  it  is  a  subject 
which  requires  much  consideration  whe- 
ther we  can  wisely  introduce  reference 
to  India  in  the  title  of  the  Sove- 
reign, while  we  at  the  same  time  take 
no  notice  of  the  colonies.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Prime  Minister, 
assured  us  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
discussion  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  wholly  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the 
Colonies  were  included  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  should  gladly  accede  to  his  proposition 
if  I  were  aware  of  any  sufficient  ground — 
I  might  almost  say  of  any  ground — which 
can  be  alleged  for  a  statement  so  novel 
and  so  paradoxical.  The  legal  inclusion 
for  certain  purposes,  not  in  the  title  of 
the  Sovereign,  but  in  the  scope  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  up  to  certain  limits, 
is  a  thing  perfectly  well  known ;  but  as 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  colonies  in  the 
title  of  the  Sovereign  and  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  the 
title  of  the  Sovereign  is  concerned,  I 
really  am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  authority  can  be  quoted 
in  support  of  such  a  proposition .  I  think 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  if, 
when  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  colonies  or  of  ascertaining 
their  feelings  on  such  a  subject,  we  were 
to  become  parties  to  an  Act  which,  by 
its  very  framework,  excludes  the  colonies. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
dressed to  us — at  least  to  me  individu- 
ally as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  along 
with  others — the  request  that  we  should 
give  to  the  Government  a  discretion  to 
advise  the  Crown  upon  the  enumeration 
of  countries  in  the  title  of  the  Sovereign, 
I,  for  one,  should  have  been  disposed, 
though  not  seeing  any  great  cause  for 
such  request,  to  acquiesce  in  it ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  unfortunately, 
does  not  do  that.  He  requires  us  to 
give  him  a  discretion  to  make  an  addi- 
tion in  respect  to  India,  but  he  excludes 
from  the  power  which  he  asks  of  us  any 


I  means  of  making  an  addition  in  respect 
to  the  colonies;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to 
be  a  party  to  the  exclusion  of  the  colonies 
from  the  scope  of  this  Bill.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  consider 
that  matter ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
if  anything  is  to  be  done,  the  colonies 
ought  to  be  noticed,  and  consequently  I 
am  not  willing  tA  be  a  party  to  their  ex- 
clusion. Sir,  1  conclude  with  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  give  some  further  consideration  to 
this  question.  I  must  say  I  think  that 
when  his  opening  speech  on  the  former 
night  was  heard  by  the  House  it  was  felt 
that  the  examination  and  scrutiny  of  the 
matter  had  hardly  been  carried  up  to  the 
point  which  its  gravity  and  its  delicacy 
required.  My  disposition  is,  if  it  were 
possible,  not  to  go  to  issue  with  the  Go- 
vernment on  a  measure  of  this  kind ; 
but  I  own  that  I  must  hear  from  the 
Government,  or  those  who  may  support 
this  measure,  arguments  of  a  different 
character  and  a  different  gravity  from 
thos^  which  hitherto  have  been  adduced, 
or  at  some  stage  or  other  I  fear  it  will 
be  my  duty,  reluctant  as  I  may  be  to 
enter  upon  its  performance,  in  some 
Ynanner  or  other  to  mark  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  dissent  from  the  frame- 
work of  the  measure  as  it  stands. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  There  is  much  of  the  speech  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend — I  mean  the  an- 
tiquarian and  historical  portions  of  it — 
which  I  think  the  House  will  not  desire 
me  at  present  to  follow ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  in  regard  to  which  it 
is  desirable  that  an  answer  should  be 
given  to  his  remarks.  There  was  one 
portion  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  elo- 
quent speech  in  which  he  touched  a 
chord  which  must  have  found  a  re- 
sponse in  the  heart  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Assembly  when  he  spoke  of 
the  love  and  veneration  attaching  to  the 
old  and  beloved  title  of  our  English 
Queen.  But  we  have  no  question  before 
us  as  to  the  maintenance  of  that  old  and 
truly  British  title.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  losing  that  which  is  entwined  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen.  It  is  a 
question  of  a  totally  different  character 
that  we  have  before  us  to  night.  Will 
hon.  Members  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
position  in  which  we  stand  ?  My  right 
hon.  Friend  said  he  regarded  the  mea- 
sure with  some  misgiving  and  mistrust, 
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and  the  hon  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr. 
Samuelson)  in  plainer  language  said  he 
could  not  deny  that  he  viewed  it  with 
something  like  prejudice.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  we  now  doing  anything  very 
extraordinary  ?  Are  we  proposing  any- 
thing very  much  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  English  history,  or  are  we  not  rather 
following  the  precedents  set  in  former 
cases  when  there  have  been  changes  in 
the  Constitution  and  limits  of  the  Em- 
pire ?  My  right  hon.  Friend  says 
— **  Let  us  look  to  precedents."  Well, 
there  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
style  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  style  given 
to  the  Sovereigns  who  ruled  over  the 
three  portions  of  the  now  United  King- 
dom, and  when  we  had  our  King  of 
England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. 
When  the  union  was  effected  between 
England  and  Scotland  you  changed  the 
designation,  not  because  there  had  been 
any  difference  in  the  acquisition  of  power 
by  the  King,  but  because  you  were 
bringing  together  two  portions  of  the 
Empire,  and  placing  them  in  different 
relations  one  towards  the  other,  and  you 
substituted  for  ** England  and  Scotland" 
the  term  **  Great  Britain."  In  a  similar 
way,  when  the  union  was  effected  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  you 
dropped  the  separate  titles  and  adopted 
the  title  of  **the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  My  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  when  he  was 
speaking  as  to  whether  this  was  done  by 
statute  or  prerogative,  charged  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  taking  a  fallacious  view  with 
regard  to  prerogative.  Now,  I  would 
ask  him  by  what  power  it  was  done  on 
the  occasion  of  the  change  to  which  I 
have  referred  at  the  time  of  the  union 
with  Ireland,  when  the  title  of  "  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  "was  assumed?  By  what 
authority  was  it  that  the  title  of  '^  King 
of  France  "  was  at  the  same  time  aban- 
doned ?  Was  that  by  statute  or  by  prero- 
gative ?  It  was  by  prerogative.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  power  given  to 
His  Majesty  to  exercise  his  prerogative 
that  that  change  was  made.  Similarly 
in  consequence  of  the  power  now  given 
to  exercise  the  prerogative,  Her  Majesty 
will  exercise  it  in  order  if  this  Bill  is 
passed  to  effect  the  change  which  is 
about  to  be  made.  What  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  change  ?    Up  to  the 
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year  1858  the  territories  which  are  now 
governed  by  Her  Majesty  in  India  were 
held  and  governed  in  trust  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  the  East  India  Company.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  abolition  of  the  power 
of  the  East  India  Company  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  which  said 
that  those  dominions  should  hence- 
forth be  governed  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty  herself,  and  not  by  any  one  in 
trust  for  her.  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly reasonable  if  at  that  time  some 
step  had  been  taken  such  as  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland 
and  the  Union  with  Ireland.  Similarly 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  natural 
and  right,  and  no  one  would  have  ques- 
tioned it  at  that  time  if  it  had  been  thought 
expedient  to  give  a  title  distinctly  to 
mark  Her  Majesty  as  Buler  of  India. 
Indeed,  I  believe  there  are  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  sitting  on  that  Bench  who  at 
the  time  talked  of  that  course  being 
taken;  but  for  good  political  reasons 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Mutiny  that  step  was  not  then  taken. 
Well,  it  not  having  been  taken  then 
there  has  never  been  any  occasion  on 
which  it  would  have  seemed  desirable  or 
fitting  to  remedy  the  defect  imtil  the 
present  year.  It  can  now  be  done  in  a 
graced  manner  without  any  hints  as  to 
sinister  designs  or  any  intentions  of 
changing  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  people  and  Princes  of 
India.  It  has  become  a  reasonable 
thing  for  us  to  ask  that  Her  Majesty 
should  be  empowered  to  take  the  title 
which  would  have  been  given  to  her  in 
1858  but  for  circumstances  which  have 
now  ceased  to  exist.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  said — "Let  us  be  well  assured 
that  no  change  is  intended  in  the  politi- 
cal status  of  die  Princes  of  India."  But 
does  my  right  hon.  Friend  really  think 
it  necessary  seriously  to  put  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  ?  K  he  can  allow  such  a 
suspicion  to  enter  his  head  he  had  better 
give  up  his  words  of  distrust,  adopt  the 
more  candid  langueige  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury,  and  speak  of  prejudice. 
There  may  be  something  which  reveals 
itself  to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  but  which 
does  not  revecd  itself  to  ordinary  minds ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
see  how  the  addition  to  Her  Majesty's 
style  and  titles  of  a  title  which  is  to  mark 
her  as  being  specially  connected  with 
India  can  in  any  way  whatever  affect  the 
political  status  of  Indian  Princes.    The 
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Proclamation  whioh  Her  Most  Gh*acioTi8 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  when  she 
assumed  the  direct  Government  of  India 
is  still  in  force,  and  by  that  Proclama- 
tion and  by  the  law  of  the  land  will  the 
Government  of  India  continue  to  be 
governed.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend 
says — "  After  all,  what  is  it  that  we  have 
to  look  to  ?  You  are  talking  to  us 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  India." 
Well,  it  is  from  an  Indian  point  of  view 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  regarded ; 
and  if  hon.  Members  would  only  bring 
themselves  to  regard  it,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  from  that  point  of  view,  we  should 
hear  much  less  of  these  feelings  of  mis- 
giving and  mistrust,  and  statements 
about  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of 
this  country  and  of  another,  all  the  ex- 
amples being  drawn  from  European 
history.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no 
wish  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  India  for  this  new  title.  The  people 
of  India  have  expressed  themselves  on 
this  subject.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
George  Campbell),  who  knows  India 
well,  spoke  in  a  different  tone  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  India. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL :  I  spoke 
of  the  Princes  and  some  of  the  people 
of  India. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  admit  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted a  plebiscite  in  India  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  the  people  there ;  but 
we  are  not  without  some  evidence  of 
their  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  the 
title  of  Empress  has  been  used.  On 
August  18,  1873,  Lord  Northbrook,  in 
writing  to  the  Ameer  of  Yarkand,  de- 
scribed the  Queen  in  this  manner — 
**  Mr.  Forsyth,"  the  Envoy  sent  on  this 
occasion,  '^  is  also  the  bearer  of  a  Eoyal 
letter  frt)m  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
India  and  the  Empress  of  Hindostan." 

Mb.  SAMUELSON  :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  the  kindness  to 
inform  the  House  whether  Yarkand  is 
in  British  India  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  No ;  but  Lord  Northbrook  was 
the  Viceroy  of  the  Queen,  and  it  was  in 
India  and  from  India  that  he  sent  a 
letter  bearing  this  title.  I  have  not 
searched  all  the  Indian  journals,  but 
here  is  an  extract  from  The  Friend  of 
Indiay  dated  December  12,  1873,  refer- 
ring to  a  fete  given  by  the  Talookdars 
of.Oude,  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of 


the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury,  is,  I  may 
state,  in  India.  At  this  fete  the  Talook- 
dars presented  to  the  Governor  General 
a  loy«d  address,  which  thus  concluded — 

"  We  would  entreat  your  Excellency  to  assure 
Her  Majesty,  Empress  of  HindostMi,  of  our 
eternal  gratitude  and  constant  loyalty.  .  .  . 
In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  beg  your  Excellency 
to  convoy  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  our  long- 
wished-for  and  fervent  prayer  that  Her  Majesty, 
in  addition  to  her  numerous  high  titles,  be 
graciously  pleased  to  be  called  in  accordance 
with  the  immemorable  usage  of  our  country." — 

and  I  will  not  venture  upon  the  Hin- 
dostanee  word,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  "  Empress."  ["  Name."] 
Well,  it  is  true  that  I  held  for  a  short 
time  the  Seals  of  the  India  Office,  but  I 
did  not  during  that  time  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  India.  The  word  is  **  Shdhdn- 
shdh-i-Hind  Za-i-Subhani."  I  am  told 
this  word  corresponds  in  the  minds  of 
the  Natives  of  India  with  the  word 
"  Empress."  To  me,  however,  it  does 
not  signify  whether  the  words  exactly 
correspond  or  not.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  was,  and  is,  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  Natives  and  Princes 
of  India  that  Her  Majesty  should  take 
a  title  distinctly  denoting  that  she  holds 
a  certain  sway  in  India.  We  are  told, 
and  truly  told,  that  in  Europe  there  is 
no  diflference  between  the  ranks  of 
Queen  and  Empress ;  but  although  it  is 
true  that  in  Europe  it  could  make  no 
difference  whether  one  title  or  the  other 
was  used,  except  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  prejudice  against  the  title  of  Empress, 
may  it  not  be  equally  true  that  among 
Eastern  nations  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the  two  titles,  with  a 
prejudice  the  other  way  in  favour  of 
Empress?  Let  the  House  remember 
that  among  Oriental  people  an  enor- 
mous value  is  attached  to  very  slight 
distinctions.  What  to  us  may  appear 
exceedingly  trumpery  and  trivial  dis- 
tinctions, are  in  their  eyes  of  the  great- 
est importance.  It  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  therefore,  that  we  should 
take  care  that  Her  Majesty  should  in 
no  way  suffer  in  India  by  the  assump- 
tion of  any  title  or  the  use  of  any  lan- 
guage signifying  that  she  holds  a  less 
exalted  position  than  any  other  Sove- 
reign. We  have  still  sitting  on  the  op- 
posite Bench  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  Colleagues  of  the  late  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Lord  Palmerston  was  very 
jealous  on  this  subject.  About  a  year 
or  two  after  Her  Majesty  came  to  the 
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Throne,  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  serious 
conversation  with  the  Persian  Envoy  of 
that  day,  complaining  that  the  title  given 
to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment was  an  inferior  title.  The  Persian 
Envoy  at  the  time  was  Hossein  Khan,  and 
the  title  given  to  the  Queen  was  Malikeh; 
whereas  Lord  Palmerston  contended 
that  Her  Majesty  should  be  called  by 
the  Imperial  title  of  Padshah.  In  the 
end,  Lord  Palmerston  compelled  the 
Persian  Envoy  to  admit  that  the  Queen 
was  entitled  to  the  higher  and  more  im- 

?ortant  title.  Now,  Persia  is  not  in 
ndia,  and  Yarkand  is  not  in  India, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  countries  in  Central  Asia;  but 
the  people  of  all  those  countries  are 
continually  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Natives  of  India,  and 
throughout  all  those  countries  there  is 
one  Power  in  particular  which  exercises 
a  great  and  deserved  influence.  Is  it 
well  that  to  the  Emperor  of  Pussia 
should  be  given  in  those  countries  a 
title  which  appears  to  the  people  there 
to  be  higher  and  greater  than  the  title 
borne  by  the  Queen?  The  announce- 
ment has  been  made  that  it  is  Her  Ma- 
jesty's wish  to  mark  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  by  taking 
some  title  which  should  seem  to  connect 
that  country  more  closely  with  our  own ; 
and  after  this  flrst  step  has  been  taken, 
will  anybody  be  satisfied  that  she  should 
adopt  a  title  which  may  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  India  to  be  lower 
than  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  in  this 
country  and  in  this  House  the  title  of 
Queen  is  as  high  as  the  title  of  Empress. 
We  know  it  to  be  so,  and  to  ourselves 
the  title  of  Queen  is  so  dear  that  we 
should  not  like  to  see  Her  Majesty  barter 
it  for  any  other.  But  in  India  the  case 
is  different.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  the  propriety  of  marking  this  epoch 
by  completing  that  which  was  the  origi- 
nal intention  in  1858,  consider  in  what 
position  you  will  be  if,  after  making 
the  proposal,  you  either  go  back  or  apr 
pear  to  hesitate.  We  have  made  the 
proposal,  and  for  our  part  we  do  not 
hesitate  on  the  ground  directly  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Lowe), 
that  we  may  have  to  surrender  this  title 
if  we  lose  India;  and  again  put  for- 
ward or  rather  hinted  at  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  just  now,  when  he  said 
that  this  is  a  step  which  we  may  one 
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day  have  to  regret :  but  let  us  show  to- 
night that  we  have  no  fear  that  we  shall 
lose  our  Indian  Empire,  or  ever  be  com- 
pelled to  retrace  the  step  we  are  now 
adopting. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  he  did 
not  concur  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  power  given  by  the 
Act  of  Union  to  George  HI.  to  take  any 
title  he  thought  fit  was  to  be  exercised 
as  a  matter  of  prerogative.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  regarded  it  as  the  use  of  a 
power  given  by  a  statute.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  entirely 
misunderstood  the  argument  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Greenwich.  His  right  hon.  Friend  did 
not  suppose  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  make  any  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Princes  of  In£a;  but  he 
pointed  out  that,  without  intending  it, 
such  a  change  might  be  made.  Of  course, 
if  there  was  any  g^und  for  that  fear  it 
would  be  possible  to  remove  it  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  Bill.  The  really  im- 
portant question  before  the  House  was 
whether  Her  Majesty  should  have  the 
title  of  Queen  or  Empress ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  a  question  which  at  pre- 
sent they  were  hardly  in  a  position  to 
discuss.  They  had  an  important  Bill 
before  them,  ^nd  it  was  only  now,  upon 
the  second  reading,  that  they  were  told 
what  the  object  of  the  Bill  was.  He 
thought  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  con- 
sider the  arguments  either  for  or  against 
the  proposed  addition  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press. His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Samuel- 
son)  therefore  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  persisting  in  his  Amendment ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance  that  they  should  come  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister;  but  he  did  not  hear 
him  advance  any  argument  to  justify 
the  proposed  title.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  same  as  Queen,  yet  it  would 
affect  the  imaginations  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects.  His  object  in  rising 
now,  however,  was  simply  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  only  misunderstood  his 
(Mr.  Forster's)  remarks  about  the  colo- 
nies, but,  what  was  of  much  greater 
importance,  he  misunderstood  the  feel- 
ings that  would  be  excited  in  the  colo- 
nies. He  regretted  exceedingly  that 
when  the  very  important  stop  was  taken 
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of  proposing  an  addition  whioli  was 
tantamount  to  a  change  in  the  titles  of 
our  Sovereign — no  change  haying  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  only  two  or  three  changes 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  existence  of 
our  Monarchy — the  Ouestion  of  including 
our  great  colonies  had  not  been  more 
thoroughly  considered.  He  thought  the 
difficulty  was  very  much  increased  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  Queen  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  India — ^perhaps  not 
legally,  but  certainly  officially — a  new 
title  was  assumed,  and  the  Queen  was 
known  to  be  proclaimed  as  Queen  of  the 
United  Elingdom  and  its  colonies  and 
dependencies  ;  and  now,  when  an  official 
change  of  title  was  about  to  be  made, 
the  colonies  were  passed  over  and  en- 
tirely ignored.  He  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  no  intention  of 
slighting  the  colonies,  and  he  thought 
the  observations  which  he  had  made  on 
that  subject  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction  by  our  colonial  brethren; 
but  he  could  not  say  as  much  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  argument.  He 
said  the  colonies  were  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  every  one  knew  that  they  were  not. 
For  instance,  no  Government  could  con- 
template parting  with  a  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  with  Gambia.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  made  use  of  a 
further  argument — namely,  that  people 
went  to  the  colonies  to  make  their  for- 
tunes and  came  back  to  spend  them  in 
England,  and  that  the  colonists  consti- 
tuted a  fluctuating  population.  He 
(Mr.  Forster)  objected  to  that  view 
being  taken  of  our  colonists.  The  colo- 
nists did  not  regard  themselves  ^  a 
fluctuating  population,  but  as  the 
founders  of  mighty  communities ;  they 
were  conscious  that  they  were  already 
great  communities,  and  the  people  of 
England  were  equally  conscious  that 
they  were  so.  It  was  therefore  much  to 
be  regretted  that  when  a  change  of  title 
was  about  to  be  made  the  colonies  did 
not  receive  that  recogpiition  which  they 
deserved  by  being  included  in  the  new 
title. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  that  as  he 
rose  only  to  support  the  Motion  for  ad- 
journment, he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  speak  on  the  main  question,  for  he 
took  it  that  the  adjournment  would  be 
conceded  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.    The 


right  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware 
from  the  grim  silence  with  which  his 
announcement  had  been  received  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  that 
they  were  deeply  disappointed  with  the 
title  which  he  intended  to  recommend  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  country  also,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  deeply  disappointed  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  Empress 
was  the  title  to  be  adopted  they  would 
speak  out  very  loudly  about  it.  They 
in  that  House  knew  it  that  night  for  the 
first  time ;  and  he  thought  they  would  be 
false  to  their  trust  if  they  did  not  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  subject  before  the  Bill  was  adopted. 
It  had  been  urged  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press would  gratify  Ihe  feelings  of  the 
people  of  India ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country 
were  of  very  much  more  importance  than 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  India  or 
even  than  those  of  the  colonies,  though 
these  were  of  some  account  too,  and  were 
now  being  ignored.  They  should  not, 
therefore,  decide  this  question  until  they 
knew  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  people 
regarding  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said  that  Lord  Northbrook 
had  already  used  the  title  of  Empress  in 
reference  to  the  Queen's  Sovereignty  in 
India.  But  who  had  given  the  noble 
Lord  authority  to  do  such  a  thing? 
They  were  not  going  to  justify  him  in 
what  he  had  done,  and  confirm  it  be- 
cause he,  on  some  occasion  without  au- 
thority, had  given  the  Queen  a  new  title. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
alluded  to  the  awkward  position  in  which 
they  would  be  placed  if  the  House  now 
hesitated  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  after  the 
Government  had  announced  their  inten- 
tions ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Opposition,  and  if  anything  wrong  had 
been  done,  let  it  be  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  alone  who  were  responsible  for 
it.  He  ventured  to  predict  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  would  live  to  regret  the 
day  he  touched  this  question  at  all. 

Mr.  SMOIiLETT  said,  he  had  Hved 
in  India  for  30  years,  and  he  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  declare  that  the  assumption  of  a 
titular  digpity  in  India  by  Her  Majesty, 
where  her  Sovereignty  was  already 
known,  acknowledged,  and  felt,  would 
give  to  the  Natives  of  that  country  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction.  When 
this  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  1 7th  of 
February  the  discussion  that  ensued  was 
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most  imsatisfactory.  He  came  down 
prepared  to  hear  the  Prime  Minister 
introduce  the  Bill,  and  he  thought  the 
opportunity  would  be  immediately  taken 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  led  the  Opposi- 
tion to  second  the  Motion  cordially,  and 
that  the  discussion  would  inmiediately 
terminate.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  oc- 
curred. The  noble  Lord  was  in  his  place, 
and  apparently  quite  in  his  usual  form. 
But  he  remained  doggedly  silent.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe) 
jumped  upon  his  legs  as  soon  as  the 
Prime  Minister  had  sat  down,  and  made 
a  speech  of  the  greatest  bitterness 
against  the  Bill.  That  speech  was  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  states- 
man, and,  he  believed,  created  consider- 
able amazement  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Opposition.  The  action  of  Gentle- 
men on  the  front  Opposition  bench  on 
that  occasion  seemed  to  betoken  divided 
coimsels,  and  that  the  Leadership  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  on  that  night  at  least, 
was  in  commission.  Assuming  that  Her 
Majesty  would  take  the  title  of  Empress, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  condemned 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  imply  the 
exercise  of  political  personcd  power 
by  Her  Majesty  in  India,  and  he  quoted 
Blackstone  in  corroboration  of  his  argu- 
ment. But  the  people  of  Lidia  knew 
nothing  of  Blackstone,  and  cared  less. 
What  they  did  know  was  that  the  Ee- 
presentative  of  Her  Majesty  in  India 
had  exercised  political  personal  sway  of 
the  most  absolute  kind,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Princes  of  that  country. 
The  Natives  of  India  knew  that  the 
Viceroy  acted  under  the  instructions  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  respon- 
sible to  Parliament ;  therefore,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty  assumed  the  title 
of  Queen  or  Empress  was  merely  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  the  style  was  not 
one  which  would  make  the  slightest 
difference  in  her  government  of  India. 
Then,  according  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  title  of  Queen  of  India 
would  be  equally  objectionable,  because 
the  colonists  of  Australia  and  Tasmania 
would  be  displeased.  He  (Mr.  Smollett) 
knew  nothing  of  them ;  he  had  heard 
they  were  rather  a  rough  lot,  but  they 
coi^d  not  be  so  stubborn  or  pig-headed 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  lead 
us  to  assimie.    There  was  no  similarity 
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between  India  and  the  colonies.  India 
was  not  a  colony;  it  was  a  subject 
Empire,  with  200,000,000  of  people, 
its  revenue  was  £50,000,000,  its 
trade,  import  and  export,  amoimted  to 
£130,000,000  sterling  annually,  and 
£300,000,000  or  £400,000,000  of  British 
capital  were  sunk  in  that  country.  It 
was  therefore  worth  100  such  places  as 
Tasmania.  He  had  stated  in  rising 
that  any  titular  designation  assumed  by 
Her  Majesty  in  India  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  people,  and  he  might  add 
that  it  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
Princes  in  Asia.  He  would  tell  the 
reason  why.  During  the  30  years  that 
he  (Mr.  Smollett)  resided  in  India  every 
Buler  in  a  Native  principality  lived  in  a 
state  of  sullen  discontent  and  filled  with 
gloomy  forebodings  of  ruin.  They  looked 
upon  themselves  as  a  doomed  race.  Every 
Governor  General  who  went  out  to  India 
went  with  the  crsize  of  annexation  upon 
him,  and  that  craze  was  contagious. 
Some  of  them  declared  that  that  suinex- 
ation  policy  was  our  irresistible  destiny; 
but  that  was  a  ^^sham."  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  the  greatest  Viceroy  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  East  India  Company,  had 
no  dissimulation  in  him,  and  he  laid  it 
down  that  the  whole  of  India  ought  to 
be  brought  under  British  rule,  and  that 
no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  for 
dethroning  a  Native  Prince  and  bringing 
his  dominions  imder  our  sway.  Being 
a  Great  Mogul,  he  found  opportunities 
as  thick  as  blackberries;  and  one  of  his 
last  and  most  discreditable  assimiptions 
of  power  was  the  seizure  of  Oude.  He 
justified  his  annexation  of  Oude  on  the 
groimd  that  the  people  would  be  de- 
Hghted  to  come  under  British  rule. 
Lord  Dalhousie  said  he  would  not 
require  the  services  of  another  regiment 
to  defend  the  annexation,  and  yet  within 
18  months  of  that  time  the  Bengal 
Sepoys  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  people 
of  Oude  joined  the  mutineers  to  a  man. 
The  Mutiny  was  quenched  in  blood,  and 
when  order  was  restored  the  Government 
of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the^  Crown.  The  Proclamation 
then  issued  by  Her  Majesty  made  the 
name  of  Queen  Victoria  the  most  popular 
name  in  Asia,  because  it  repudiated  the 
doctrine  of  annexation ;  and  from  that 
day  the  Princes  of  India  had  enjoyed 
what  he  called  a  new  lease  of  life.  The 
auspicious  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  serve  greatly  to  stimulate  the  loy- 
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alty  of  the  Native  PrinceB.  The  people 
would  look  on  the  proposed  addition  to 
Her  Majesty's  title  as  a  proof  that  she 
was  proud  of  her  Eastern  dominions,  and 
the  Princes  would  regard  the  act  as  a  re- 
newed pledge  of  her  protection  to  them 
for  the  future.  The  House  must  jealously 
watch  the  action  of  Secretaries  of  State 
and  of  future  Viceroys,  for  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted ;  and  it  must  also  take 
care  that  every  promise  made  in  that 
Proclamation  to  Prince  or  people  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  for  the  Proclama- 
tion, though  received  with  favour  by  the 
people,  was  cursed  in  their  hearts  by 
the  ruling  class  in  India.  The  civil  and 
military  servants  of  the  Crown  in  India 
had  always  advocated  the  spoliation  of 
Native  rulers. 

The  Makquess  of  HARTINGTON: 
The  House  is  evidently  anxious  that  the 
debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  prolonging  it, 
partly  for  this  reason — ^that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  debate  to  be  continued. 
The  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  received  an  answer  &om  the 
other  side  of  the  House ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  subject  which  he  has  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  receive  that  consideration, 
at  any  rate  before  we  reach  the  next 
stage  of  this  Bill.  I  certainly  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Smol- 
lett), except  to  remark  that  he  began  by 
taunting  me  for  not  having  risen  on  the 
night  when  this  Bill  was  introduced,  and 
immediately  seconding  the  Motion  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  I  not  only  was  not  then 
^  aware  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  the 
powers  which  were  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred on  Her  Majesty,  but  also  that  I 
had  not  at  that  moment,  any  more  than 
the  hon.  Member,  been  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  Bill  that  was  to  be  brought 
in,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  rather 
premature  for  me  to  have  offered  myself 
as  the  Seconder  of  the  measure.  I  now 
merely  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  feature  which  I  think  may 
have  been  observed  in  the  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  to-night.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  began  by  im- 
ploring the  House,  if  possible,  to  arrive 
at  a  unanimous  conclusion.  My  right 
hon.  Friends  who  have  spoken  on  uiis 
side  also  urged  on  the  House  the  ex- 


treme undesirability,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
of  dissension  in  such  a  matter  as  this, 
and  they  have  all  indicated  that  if  there 
must — as  I  fear  there  must — be  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  among  us  before  the  Bill 
leaves  this  House — at  all  events,  that 
division  should  be  postponed  till  the 
latest  [possible  period.  I  cannot  say  I 
think  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  Samuelson) 
was  unreasonable.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able that  a  Bill  should  at  once  be  read 
the  second  time,  the  purport  and  object 
of  which  was  only  communicated  to  the 
House  this  evening.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  in  assenting  to  the  second  read- 
ing the  House  will  do  no  more  than 
give  its  assent  to  one  of  the  principles 
recited  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill — 
namely,  that  it  is  expedient  that  there 
should  be  a  recognition  of  the  transfer 
of  government  so  made  by  means  of  an 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  style  and 
titles  of  Her  Majesty.  The  objections 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson),  and  I  believe  by  many 
other  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  to  the  title  which  Her  Majesty 
is  to  be  advised  to  assume  can  certainly 
be  discussed  with  equal  advantage  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  There- 
fore, I  trust  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Banbury  may  think  fit,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  to  with- 
draw the  Motion  that  he  has  made  ;  and 
I  hope,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  willing  to  meet  him  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit  by  postponing  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  a  sufficient  time 
to  enable  Members  of  this  House  to  con- 
sider the  announcement  which  has  been 
made  to  them  to-night,  and  also  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  coun- 
try. For  although  we  are  told  we  are 
legislating  primarily  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  India,  we  cannot  forget 
that  what  we  are  doing  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  affect  this  country  and  our  colo- 
nies also.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment will  consent  to  postpone  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  to  a  reasonable  period. 
Dr.  KENEALY  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  were  unanswerable,  and 
remained  entirely  untouched  by  any- 
thing that  had  been  advanced  on  the 
part  of  the  Govenxment.    He  had  hoped 
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tbat  the  Gtoyemment  would  have  been  I 
able  to  produce  documentary  proof  of 
the  necessity  for  this  Bill ;  but  instead  of 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  contented 
himself  with  sneering  at  the  idea  that 
the  title  of  Emperor  or  of  Empress  was 
associated  with  military  power,  and 
he  had  to  go  back  some  16  or  17  cen- 
turies, to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  to 
refute  it.  The  fact  itself,  however, 
tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  assertion. 
The  dedication  of  the  Faerf/  Queen,  by 
Spenser,  was  not  an  argument,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  seriously  treated 
as  such.  He  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  serious  in  employ- 
ing it.  He  (Dr.  Kenealy)  objected  to 
the  title  of  Empress  because  it  was  a 
despotic  one,  and  one  not  fitted  for  a 
constitutional  Sovereign  to  adopt.  Upon 
high  political  g^unds  he  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  defer  this  question 
until  the  country,  with  the  information 
it  now  possessed,  had  pronounced  upon 
it.  The  Imperial  title  had  evil  associa- 
tions in  India,  and  should  we  ever  lose 
our  hold  on  that  vast  country,  where  the 
light  of  education  was  beginning  to 
spread,  and  where  the  spirit  of  freedom 
might  soon  awaken,  how  ignominious  it 
would  be  for  the  Sovereign  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  to  abandon  the  title  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  assume ! 

Mb.  SAMUELSON  explained  in  refer- 
ence to  the  imputation  to  himself  of  pre- 
judice on  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  which 
had  been  made  against  him  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  that  he  had  given  his 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  title  of  Em- 
press ;  but  he  said  that  if  prejudice  did 
exist  on  the  subject,  nothing  that  had 
been  said  in  reference  to  it  by  the  Go- 
vernment had  tended  to  remove  that 
prejudice.  He  only  wished  to  add  that 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw 
the  Amendment  if  the  House  thought 
it  better  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  question  should  take  place  on 
going  into  Committee.     [**  No."] 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  31 ;  Noes 
284:  Majority  253. 

Mb.  PEASE  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill.  There  had  been  very  little  time 
hitherto  to  consider  it,  and  as  the  ques- 

J)r.  Kenealy 


tion  was  a  new  one  opportunity  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  to  consider  it  tho- 
roughly. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  There  is  only  one 
clause  in  the  Bill,  and,  therefore,  I  pro- 
pose to  take  it  this  day  week. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  H^ureday  next. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ARMY  —  KmGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

BESOLUTION. 

Mb.  J.  E.  YORKE  rose  to  move — 

'*  That  this  House  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
vote  the  first  instahnent  of  £100,000  for  the 
proposed  reconstruction  of  Enightsbridge  Bar- 
racks without  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
being  first  produced  and  sufficient  time  being 
allowed  for  their  consideration  by  Members." 

The  hon.  Member  observed,  that  it  might 
be  that  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  improvements  of 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  had  spoken  on  Friday  last ; 
but  he  failed  to  see  how  hon.  Members 
could  fairly  be  expected  to  vote  the 
money  for  a  purpose  which  was  so  un- 
likely to  be  attained  until  they  had  seen 
the  plans  of  the  architect.  It  was  true 
that  yesterday  certain  plans  had  been 
presented,  but  they  did  not  include  an 
elevation  ;  and,  besides,  the  House  had 
only  24  hours  to  consider  even  the  small 
instalment  which  had  been  produced. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wanted  the 
House  to  pass  a  Vote  which  virtually 
prejudged  the  question,  and  asked  them 
to  do  this  on  his  assurance  that  the  won- 
ders he  described  would  be  brought 
about.  When  he  raised  this  question 
last  year  he  asserted  that  the  barracks 
were  in  a  very,  bad  condition,  having 
been  assured  that  they  would  not  last 
another  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  put  him  quietly  and  firmly 
aside,  and  said  that  many  years  hence 
we  should  see  the  barracks  stiU  standing 
securely  on  the  same  site,  and  that  only 
some  slight  repairs  were  required.  This 
year  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
obliged  to  confess  he  was  wrong.  He 
must  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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"  that  if  lie  flailed  in  this  matter  the  flailure 
would  be  most  conspicuoas,  and  that 
every  time  he  rode  in  the  Park  he  would 
be  exposed  to  the  criticisms  of  his  friends. 
He  (ud  not  wonder  at  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  not  being  in  a  hurry  to  pro- 
duce the  plans,  because  it  was  not  an 
agreeable  thing  to  submit  details  in- 
volving artistic  questions  to  a  miscella- 
neous body  of  Gentlemen  like  the  House 
of  Conmions.  Earlier  in  the  evening  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  replied  to  a 
Question  about  a  plan  of  a  model  Cavalry 
barrack,  desired  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Wyatt.  He  understood  it  was  in 
consequence  of  that  plan  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
had,  in  his  right  hon.  Friend's  opinion, 
attained  a  position  which  entitled  him  to 
be  selected  as  the  architect  of  the  new 
barracks.  He  thought  it  desirable  tiiat 
hon.  Gentlemen  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  old  with  the 
new  plans  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  how  far  the  ideal  differed 
from  the  actual,  and  how  far  that  de- 
parture had  become  necessary  owing  to 
the  restricted  site  on  which  the  building 
must  be  erected. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  this  House  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  vote  the 
first  instalment  of  £100,000  for  the  proposed 
reconstruction  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks  with- 
out the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Wyatt  being  first 
produced,  and  sufficient  time  being  allowed  for 
their  consideration  by  Members," — {Mr.  RegifMld 
York$y) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mb.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said, 
he  could  not  conceive  why  his  hon. 
Friend,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  £[nights- 
bridge,  should  have  taken  such  an  anti- 
pathy to  the  barracks,  and  should  have 
got  up  an  agitation  against  them,  both 
as  they  were  and  as  they  would  be.  He 
had  attended  one  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's meetings,  when  he  heard  an 
elderly  general  officer,  who  never  was 
quartered  at  the  barracks,  denouncing 
tnem,  but  no  **  model  private  "  appeared 
on  the  platform,  and  he  haa  heard 
another  old  officer  taking  an  entirely 
different  view.  He  might  mention  that 
his  hon.  Friend  had  seen  the  plans  and 
had  them  explained  to  him  by  an  emi- 
nent Engineer  officer.  If  the  barracks 
were  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  present  site — 

VOL.  OCXXVn.    [third  sebtbs.] 


and  he  saw  no  reason  for  their  removal 
— the  best  use  had  been  made  of  the 
land  according  to  the  plans.  Mr.  Wyatt 
had  been  selected  not  merely  because  of 
the  model  plan  which  had  been  referred 
to,  but  because  he  was  also  the  architect 
of  many  ornamental  buildings  in  Lon- 
don. K  barracks  were  to  be  agitated 
against,  they  would  have  agitation  for 
the  removal  of  the  Wellington  and  the 
Hegent's  Park  Barracks.  They  must 
have  barracks ;  and,  considering  the  high 
character  the  soldiers  received,  he  did 
not  see  why  the  inhabitants  should  wish 
for  their  removal.  He  had  lately  seen 
a  letter  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  signed 
by  the  well-known  name  of  '*  Henry 
Cole,"  suggesting  that  in  place  of  the 
three  acres  on  which  the  present  bar- 
racks stood,  three  acres  should  be  taken 
from  the  Park  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road;  a  suggestion  which  was  highly 
worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  it 
might  be  true  that  Knightsbridge  was 
the  proper  site  for  Caval^  Barracks,  but 
they  were  going  to  put  450  horses  upon 
the  ground-floor,  and  above  them  they 
were  going  to  quarter  a  great  number  of 
men  and  women  and  children.  Some 
years  ago  there  had  been  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
structmg  barracks.  The  mortality  which 
had  occurred  in  our  barracks  in  India 
and  at  home  was  not  creditable  to  us, 
and  was  due  to  the  construction  of  these 
barracks  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
common  sense.  The  Commission  he  re- 
ferred to  was,  therefore,  appointed,  and 
condemned,  on  sanitary  grounds,  the 
placing  of  men  over  horses  in  barracks. 
It  was  said  that  shafts  were  to  be  con- 
structed in  order  to  carry  off  the  foul  air 
from  the  stables;  but  there  would  be 
windows  in  the  stables,  and  if  these 
opened,  the  foul  air  would  rise  into  the 
quarters  above,  and  what  would  be  the 
use  of  the  shafts  ?  If  the  barracks  were 
to  be  placed  at  Knightsbridge,  a  slice 
should  be  taken  from  the  Park,  the  road 
diverted,  and  proper  barracks  constructed, 
not  such  as  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
sanitary  science  of  the  present  day,  and 
would  embody,  every  evil  protested 
against  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HARDY  said,  the 
proposed  barracks  would  be  erected 
upon  the  best  sanitary  principles,  com- 
bined with  architectural  fitness.  Sir 
William  Muir,  the  Director  General  of 
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the   Army   Medical   Department,   had 
carefully  inspected  the  plans  and  had 
been  satisfied  with  them  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.    In  the  model  bar- 
racks which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wyatt,  comprising  22  acres,  the  horses 
were  to  be  put  underneath  the  men's 
quarters;  and  ShomclifiPe  and  Colches- 
ter, which  were  our  most  recently-con- 
structed Cavalry  Barracks,  were  both 
built  in  the  same  way.    At  Colchester 
it  was  found  that  the  men  were,  in  some 
respects,  more  healthy  over  the  horses 
than  in  separate  rooms,  and  the  sanitary 
results  were  much  the  same  either  way. 
In  London,  where  the  coachmen,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  slept  over  the 
stables,  he  did  not  hear  of  any  excessive 
illness  or  mortality  among  them.     But 
the  new  barracks  would  not  be  treated 
in  this  way.     The  stables  would  project 
beyond  the  rooms  above,  a  larger  space 
would  be  given  to  the  horses  than  was 
required  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  the  rooms  above, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  stables  would 
be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  rooms 
over.      Thus    overcrowding    would    be 
avoided  and  proper  sanitary  provision 
would  be  made.     Unless  these  precau- 
tions were  taken  he  should  not  sanction 
the  construction  of  the  barracks.     A 
deputation  had   waited   upon   him  to- 
day, and  nothing  could  be  more  comical 
than    their    various    suggestions     and 
differences.    In  the  first  place,  Millbank 
was  abandoned    by  everybody.     Then 
it   was  recommended    that    he   should 
put  the  barracks  where  the  Ranger's 
house  was,  and  thus  exhibit  his  archi- 
tectural skill  in  the  middle  of  the  Park. 
But  if  people  doubted  his  power  to  build 
anything -worth  having  at  Kniffhtsbridge 
he  was  not  prepared  to  run  the  risk  on 
the  site  of   the    Banger's  house.     Sir 
Henry  Cole,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged 
ideas  and  great  aesthetic  taste,  said — 
**  Don't  talk  about  estimates,  but  place 
your  barracks  where  you  have  now  the 
exercising  ground."     He  did  not  think, 
however,  that  the  best  site  for  such  a 
building  would  be  where  it  would  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  Albert  Memorial ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  a  place  which  on 
Sunday  was  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  Park.    Then  as  to  Chelsea,  if  he 
built  there  he  must  build  on  concrete, 
which  would  add  greatly  to  the  expense, 
the  boys  would  have  to  be  removed  to 
another  building,  and  the  pensioners  of 
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Chelsea  Hospital  would  have  to  be  eent 
to  the  country,  which  would  also  add 
greatly  to  the  cost.    Then  Kensington 
was  spoken  of  the  other  night ;  but  if 
he  set  about  building  a  barrack  there, 
what  reception  would  the  owners  of  the 
palatial  residences  in  that  quarter  be 
likely  to  give  it  ?    In  short,  the  questioii 
came  to  this — he  wanted  to  build;   at 
Knightsbridge  was  a  site  ready,  and, 
according  to  high  engineering,  archi- 
tectural,  and    medical    authorities,    he 
could  raise  a  building  there  which  would 
be  picturesque  in  appearance  and  would 
meet  every  sanitary  and  military  re- 
quirement.     When     hon.     Gentlemen 
tfdked  of  the   health    of    the    Horse 
Guards,  they  usually  seized  on  the  year 
1873  to  prove  their  case;   but  it  was 
enough  to  say  that  the  Horse  Guards 
were    not    in   Knightsbridge  Barracks 
at  all  in  that  year.     The  proper  things 
to  do,  however,  was  not  to  take  one  year ; 
and  if  a  period  of  10  years  was  taken,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  health  of  these 
troops  was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  Cavalry.    But  the  fact  was, 
the   Horse  Guards    were   bigger    men 
than  the  rest  of  the  Army,  and  bigger 
men  it  was  alleged  were  more  liable 
to  consumptive  diseases    than  smaller 
men.     Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
part  which  an  officer  of  high  position 
had  taken  in  this  matter.     He  would 
not  say  that  the  officer  in  question  had 
literally  infringed  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions.   But  here  was  a  colonel  on  full 
pay  discussing  questions  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Government  in  public,  and' 
suppose  instead  of  one  colonel  20  or  100 
had  gone  to  the  meeting  and  expressed 
their   opinion,    where    would  the   dis- 
cipline  of   the  Army  be  ?     With   re- 
gard to  the  position  of  Mr.  "Wyatt,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion.    Some  years  ago,  when  sanitary 
matters  were  beginning  to  be  imder- 
stood,  there  was  a  great  competition  for 
building  barracks.  The  Inspector  of  For- 
tifications, however,  reported  that  of  all 
the  plans  sent  in  there  was  not  one  which 
could   be  adopted  as  a  model,  though 
some  had  merits  in  one  way  and  some 
in  another,  and  he  recommended  that 
no  prize  should  be  awarded,  but  in  the 
end  one  *was  given  to  Mr.  Morgan  for 
Infantry  Barracks   and  to   Mr.  Wyatt 
for  Cavalry.     Mr.  Morgan  had  built  in- 
fantry barracks,   and  since    that  time 
every  Secretary  of  State  had  admitted 
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that  a  pledge  was  given  to  Mr.  Wyatt 
that  when  Cavalry  Barracks  were  to  be 
built  he  should  have  the  contract.  We 
were  now,  therefore,  in  this  position — 
there  was  a  site,  he  had  laid  before  the 
House  the  plans  which  would  fulfil  every 
sanitary  and  other  requirement,  and  he 
called  upon  them,  therefore,  to  put  him 
out  of  ms  misery  and  say  what  he  was 
to  do. 

Sm  GEOBGE  BOWYER  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  try  to  construct  a  picturesque  bar- 
rack, but  would  erect  a  plain  building, 
without  ornament,  in  good  proportion, 
and  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  pictu- 
resque buildings  which  they  had  lately 
had  were  an  example  of  what  ought  to 
be  avoided. 

Sib  ANDREW  LU8K  said,  the  pub- 
lic feeling  was  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  this  case,  and  such  feeling 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  public  did 
not  want  a  barrack  at  Knightsbridge ; 
but  he  must  confess  he  sympathized 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  because 
wherever  he  might  take  the  barracks 
nobody  wanted  them  and  every  one 
would  protest. 

Gekebal  SHUTE  said,  that  whether 
the  new  barracks  would  be  ornamental 
or  not  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
our  magnificent  Household  Troops  were 
highly,  ornamental,  and  ought  not  to  be 
buried  in  the  slums.  He  lived  at  Rutland 
Gate  during  the  Session  and  could  testify 
that  their  conduct  was  admirable  on  all 
occasions.  He  thought  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  barracks  objectionable,  but 
the  licensing  magistrates  were  chiefly 
to  blame.  Since  me  debate  of  last  Ses- 
sion in  the  other  House  he  had  made  a 
point  when  passing  and  repassing  of  oc- 
casionally looking  into  the  public-houses 
there,  and  he  had  not  seen  a  Life  Guards- 
man or  a  man  of  the  Blues  in  one  of  them. 
Questionable  characters  of  the  other  sex 
were  there  in  large  numbers,  but  he 
never  saw  any  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
speaking  to  one  of  those  women.  He 
saw  a  number  of  horsey-looking,  slangy 
fellows  in  tight  trousers,  and  felt  puzzled 
to  know  how  they  eot  into  them  or  how 
out  of  them.  He  believed  that  Tatter- 
sail's  was,  next  to  the  magistrates,  most 
responsible  for  what  they  saw  at  Knights- 
bridge. It  was  not  for  him  to  say  where 
the  barracks  should  be  built ;  but  if  ever 
the  Household  Cavalry  should  be  wanted 
to  act  in  support  of  the  civil  authority,  it 


was  not  desirable  that  they  should  have 
to  march  through  streets  to  gain  the 
place  of  assembly. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  believed  that  the  only 
public  opinion  which  was  against  the 
proposed  site  was  that  of  gentlemen 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
reason  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  was,  to  his  mind, 
conclusive  that  the  barracks  should  re- 
main on  or  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
present  site.  The  hon.  Member  was  an 
economist.  What  would  he  say  to  a 
demand  for  perhaps  £100,000  for  a  new 
site,  when  improved  barracks  could  be 
erected,  as  proposed,  without  the  cost  of 
purchasing  a  new  site  ?  The  Mover  of 
the  Resolution  suggested  that  they  should 
place  the  barracks  near  the  powder 
magazine.  If  they  did  that  and  a  flash 
of  lightning  fell  on  the  powder  magazine, 
they  would  have  the  whole  of  Her 
Majesty's  Life  Guardsmen  blown  up. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  it  was 
conceded  that  in  a  strategical  point  of 
view  Knightsbridge  was  the  best  site 
they  could  have  for  those  barracks,  and 
also  that  if  they  were  erected  anywhere 
else  the  inhabitants  would  raise  the  same 
objections  as  were  heard  at  present.  K 
any  one  class  more  than  another  ought 
to  set  the  example  of  placing  the  soldier 
on  an  equality  with  themselves  and 
showing  that  they  thought  him  fit  to  live 
with  the  rest  of  the  commimity,  it  was 
men  of  high  social  position  as  Members 
of  that  House. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to.be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  195  ;  Noes 
46 :  Majority  149. 


ARMY  —  ACCOMMODATION     IN     BAR- 
RACKS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  a.  M'ARTHUR  called  attention 
to  the  overcrowding  in  many  bcuracks 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  contended 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  not  succeed  in  getting  steady  and 
respectable  men  for  recruits,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  increasing  the  soldiers'  pay,  he 
did  not  provide  them  with  proper  accom- 
modation in  their  barracks.  There  were, 
he  must  admit,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  improvements  in  this  respect 
at  some  of  the  barracks,  where  the  space 
was  limited,  but  that  was  not  the  case  at 
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Aldershot  and  other  places,  where  the 
room  was  abundant.  He  thought  that 
from  £200,000  to  £300,000  might  be 
well  spent  in  increasing  the  comfort  of 
soldiers  at  those  places,  instead  of  de- 
voting the  money  to  increasing  the  Army, 
because  he  believed  it  would  hold  out 
an  inducement  to  men  to  stay  longer  in 
the  service  than  they  did  now.  He  hoped 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  direct  his 
attention  to  {his  important  subject. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  the 
SecretfiUT  for  War  had  had  this  subject 
under  his  consideration  for  some  tilne, 
and  it  was  one  in  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  took  a  great  interest.  As  the  hon. 
Member  had  admitted,  there  were  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with — such  as  the 
peculiar  construction  of  casemates  and 
the  difficulty  of  ventilation — and  very 
little  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  what  little  could  be  done 
would  be  done  by  his  right  hon.  Friend. 

AEMY--MILITIA  ADJUTANTS. 
OBSEEVATIONS. 

VisoouNT  EMLYN,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  Adju- 
tants of  Militia,  said,  he  was  sure  that 
when  the  Warrant  regulating  the  pay 
of  those  officers  was  issued  the  Secretary 
for  War  had  every  intention  of  dealing 
fairly  with  all  the  Adjutants  of  Militia ; 
but  he  thought  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  not  aware  how  it  would  act  as 
to  some  of  them.  The  efiPect  of  the 
Warrant  generally  was  this :  It  in- 
creased the  pay  of  Infantry  Militia  Ad- 
jutants from  10«.  to  11«.  Id.  per  day,  or 
£28  a-year,  and  of  Adjutants  of  Artil- 
lery from  10«.  to  11«.,  which  would  be 
an  increase  of  £18  a-year;  but  every 
officer  receiving  half-pay  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  allowances  which  were 
paid  to  Militia  Adjutants  as  Paymasters 
and  Quartermasters.  So  that,  under  the 
new  Regulations  these  officers  would 
receive  considerably  less  than  they  did 
before ;  and,  as  he  was  sure  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  could  not  desire 
this,  he  hoped  that  some  alteration  would 
be  made  in  that  respect. 

Sib  RICHABD  GILPIN  also  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  condition  of  the 
officers  would  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  for  War. 

Lord  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
said,  since  some  of  these  gallant  Gen- 
tlemen had  accepted  their  positioii  of 
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Adjutant,  the  Secretary  for  War  had 
thought  fit,  no  doubt  acting  on  advice, 
to  issue  a  new  Warrant  wim  regard  to 
the  pay.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
Warrant  ?  Why,  an  able  and  deserving 
officer  was  liable  to  lose  from  £30  to 
£40  a-year.  This  the  officers  could  not 
afford,  and  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  efficiency  of  the  Militia 
that  the  grievance  should  be  removed. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASEE  considered 
the  defence  of  our  coast  a  most  impor- 
tant question.  On  our  South  Coast  we 
had  Plymouth,  Portland,  Portsmouth, 
and  Dover,  not  only  almost  impregnable 
fortresses,  but  also  vast  entrenched 
camps,  capable  of  holding  so  large  a 
force  that  no  enemy  dared  have  them 
in  his  rear ;  but  on  the  East  and  North- 
east Coast  there  were  no  similar  defences. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  towers 
copied  from  that  at  Martello,  in  South 
Italy,  were  erected  on  the  South-east 
Coast.    It  was  true  the  poet  had  sung — 

^'  Britaimia  needs  no  bulwarks. 
No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves. 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep ;" 

but  his  practical  mind  would  be  the 
first  to  perceive  how  necessary  for  se- 
curity would  be  fortifications  near  the 
coast.  In  these  days  we  had  moveable 
fortresses,  and  it  seemed  to  him  (Sir 
William  Eraser)  most  desirable  that 
troops  to  the  number  of  30,000  men 
should  be  practised  in  embarking  and 
disembarking  ;  besides  the  regimen- 
tal embarkation  which  was  constantly 
going  on.  

Colonel  NAGHTEN  believed  the 
Militia  to  be  one  of  the  chief  defences  of 
the  country,  and  thought  the  subject 
which  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  deserving  of  its  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  ^at  the  grievances  under 
which  the  Adjutants  were  labouring 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  He  complained 
that  the  duties  of  Paymaster  and  Quar- 
termaster were  thrown  upon  the  Adju- 
tants, and  strongly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  tdlowed  horses,  the  use 
of  which  was  one  of  the  necessities  of 
their  position'. 

Mb.  STANLEY  having  congratulated 
the  noble  Lord  behind  him  on  the  able 
and  temperate  manner  in  which  he  had 
laid  the  grievances  of  which  the  Adju- 
tants complained  before  the  House,  ex- 
plained that  the  state  of  things  which 
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Ms  ri^t  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  found  prevailing  when 
he  came  into  office  was  so  anomalous 
that  he  decided  to  anticipate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  depot  system,  and  to  place  all 
the  Adjutants  of  Militia  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  Line.     A  great 
many  complaints  were,  concurrently  with 
that  decision,  made  by  the  old  Adjutants 
of  Militia  that  they  had  new  duties  to 
perform.     They  were  anxious  to  retire ; 
but  the  allowance  was  so  small,  th^t  it 
offered  no  inducement  to  them  to  retire. 
The  Secretary  of  State  took  up  the  ques- 
tion, and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  number  of  officers  were  on  com- 
pulsory half-pay,  who  were  anxious  to 
return  to  the  Service — who  were  costing 
a  g^eat  deal  of  money  without  doing 
anything  for  it,  he  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  an  exceptional  rate  of 
retiring  allowance  should  be  given  to 
the  MiHtia  Adjutants  who  chose  to  retire, 
filling  up  their  places  by  officers  who 
were  on  half-pay.     But  it  was  clearly 
stated,  and  so  understood,  that  that  was 
an  exceptional  and  not  the  normal  rate 
of  allowance.     Those  officers  who  did 
not  retire  remained  with  their  eyes  open, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  liable  to 
the  duties  performed  by  other  officers  at 
the  depot.    Then,  as  to  the  complaint 
that  the  allowances  of  the  officers  had' 
been  cut  down,  he  need  only  point  to 
the   fact    that    their  total  emoluments 
formerly  were  £308  10<.  9rf.  per  year, 
whereas  now  they  amounted  to   £329. 
One  item  of  allowance — namely,  £3  for 
recruiting — had  certainly  been  cut  down ; 
but  if  the  officer  had  to  go  considerable 
distances  the  £3  would  not  be  geiined. 
They  were  now  placed  on  the  Line  foot- 
ing, and  received  the  actual  expenses 
out  of  pocket.     With  respect  to  another 
matter  which  had  been  referred  to,  ho 
might  say  that  steps  would  be  taken  not 
to  put  the  new  scale  into  operation  untU 
the  day  the  Circular  was  received.     He 
had    to   inform    his    hon.   and  gallant 
Friend   the    Member  for  Bedfordshire 
(Sir  Richard  (Jilpin),  that  the  system  of 
appointing  the  officers  referred  to  super- 
numerary M^ors  of  their  regiments  had 
been  attended  with  great  benefit  to  the 
public  service,  the  old  Adjutants  remain- 
ing and  being  of  special  service  to  the 
yoimg    officers.     With    regard    to   the 
drawback  of  pay,  it  was  true  that  in  the 
older  Militia  Acts  there  was  a  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  half-pay ;  it  was  made 


under  totally  different  circumstances 
from  those  which  now  existed.  It  had 
been  said  that  a  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  certain  cases  in  finding  officers 
willing  to  come  forward  for  a  limited 
time.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  so  far 
fix)m  there  being  any  want  of  officers, 
there  had  been,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, not  only  a  sufficient,  but  a  very 
large  number  of  officers  from  the  active 
battalions  willing  to  serve  with  the 
Militia.  Complaint  had  been  made  that 
Paymasters'  and  Quartermasters'  duty 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  officers,  and 
it  was  true  that  such  was  the  case  during 
the  intermediate  arrangements  conse- 
quent upon  the  formation  of  the  brigade 
depots.  He  hoped  that  in  a  short  time 
that  would  cease  to  be  so  ;  but  if  it  did 
not,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  War  would  make  some  allowance  for 
what  was  certainly  a  very  arduous  duty. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
troops  should  be  practised  in  embarka- 
tion and  disembarkation,  he  could  state 
that  the  present  practice  was  fully 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  troops  of  any 
foreim  country.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  from  the  nature  of  things  the 
Army  of  this  country  had  a  greater  op- 
portunity of  learning  how  to  shift  for 
itself  under  various  circumstances  of 
embarking  and  disembarking  than  any 
other  Army  had.  As  to  directing  such 
practice  to  take  place  on  particular 
points  of  the  coast,  he  must  speak  with 
great  reserve ;  because,  whatever  might 
be  the  advantages  of  internal  manoeuvres, 
great  discretion  should  be  used  in  laying 
down  the  points  of  the  coast  which  were 
considerea  most  applicable  to  such  ope- 
rations. 

Earl  PERCY  said,  that  without 
blaming  the  Secretary  of  State,  inas- 
much as  he  had  simply  carried  out  the 
Eolicy  his  predecessor  had  inaugurated, 
e  could  not  help  thinking  that  faith 
had  been  broken  with  those  old  Ad- 
jutants who  had  entered  the  Militia 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were 
appointed  permanently,  and  who  had, 
in  consequence,  given  up  their  chance 
of  promotion  in  the  Regular  service, 
and  served  Her  Majesty  thoroughly 
well  in  the  MiUtia.  The  War  Office 
had  called  upon  them  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  additional  duty,  and  to  place 
themselves  at  the  beck  and  call  of  several 
masters,  and  if  they  did  not  like  to  do 
so  they  were  to  receive  a  pension  far  below 
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that  wliich.  they  were  before  receiving. 
This  was  rather  hard  upon  officers  who 
had  done  good  service,  ooth  in  the  Re- 
gular Armv  and  the  Militia. 

Mr.  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped  he  had 
made  it  clear  that  there  had  been  many 
applications  for  retirement  from  these 
officers. 


ARMY— PAY   OF    SOLDIERS   AND 
MARINES.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  rose  to 
move— 

**That,  while  recognizinpf  the  necessity  for 
increased  expenditure  on  the  Army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  largely  increased  inducements  of 
tJie  labour  market,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  for  the  Militia  Ser- 
vice, without  having  before  the  House  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  mode  of  application  of  the 
largely  increased  sum  for  deferred  pay  and  in- 
creased pay,  and  of  its  total  amount  for  the 
present  and  for  future  years ;  and  that  no  mea- 
sure for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
is  complete  that  does  not  include  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Militia  Reserve  and  the  diminution 
of  the  present  competition  between  the  Line  and 
the  Militia  for  the  same  class  of  men." 

The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said, 
he  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  principle 
of  deferred  pay. 

Mr.  speaker  intimated  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  could  not  now 
move  the  Amendment,  the  House  hav- 
ing voted  that  the  words  **  That  I 
now  leave  the  Chair"  stand  part  of  the 
Question. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
would  defer  his  remarks ;  but  he  wished 
to  express  an  opinion  that  instead  of 
voting  so  large  an  amount  of  deferred 
pay,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  pro- 
ceed by  tentative  steps.  The  Army  Esti- 
mates were  increased  this  year  by 
£600,000,  and  it  appeared  that  this  in- 
creased item  for  deferred  pay  would,  in 
21  years,  amount  to  £500,000  a-year. 
He  should  have  preferred  a  return  to 
the  system  of  bounties,  objectionable  as 
it  was  in  some  respects,  until  it  was  seen 
whether  this  large  increase  of  expendi- 
ture was  necessary,  although  in  prin- 
ciple ho  was  favourable  both  to  deferred 
pay  and  increased  pay. 

Captain  NOLAN  denied  that  the  pay 
of  the  soldier  had  been  increased.  For- 
merly he  was  enlisted  with  the  prospect 
of  a  pension,  which  was  equivalent  to 
U.  lOd,  a  week  distributed  over  his 
weekly  pay.     The   Secretary  for    War 
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proposed  to  give  rather  less  than  Is.  2 J. 
— less  because  deferred — which  was  Sd- 
less  than  we  formerly  gave.  He  denied 
that  the  4i.  given  to  the  Reserve  was 
any  increase  of  pay,  because  it  no  more 
than  fairly  balanced  the  contingent 
liability  to  be  called  out  for  service. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  Marines  a  Question  had 
already  been  asked  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  as  to 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  addition 
to  the  soldiers'  pay,  a  similar  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  pay  of  the  Marines, 
when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
stated  that  nothing  had  been  settled  in 
regard  to  the  subject.  He  thought  he 
might  assume  that  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  since  then  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  First  Lord  on  the  mat- 
ter. With  regard  to  India,  he  under- 
stood that  an  increase  would  also  be 
given  to  the  soldiers  there,  and  he  de- 
sired to  have  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  effect  of  that  increase  on  the  Indian 
finances.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  information  as  to  the  effect  on  our 
own  finances  which  had  been  furnished 
that  morning  had  been  supplied  before 
the  Vote  was  taken.  If,  instead  of  pro- 
posing deferred  pay,  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  proposed  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  2d.f  the  proposal  would  have 
excited  more  attention  than  it  did  now, 
when  only  £19,000  was  added  to  tbo 
Estimates,  although  the  increase  of  lia- 
bility amounted  to  £320,000  a-year.  He 
acquitted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of 
any  idea  of  lightening  the  present  Esti- 
mates, because  he  proposed  deferred  pay 
on  its  own  merits ;  but  when  a  measure 
involved  a  large  liability  and  an  accru- 
ing charge,  the  fullest  information  ought 
to  be  furnished  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
finances  both  of  India  and  England  from 
year  to  year.  , 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
cordially  supported  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sunderland,  and  urged  that  the  infor- 
mation which  he  asked  for  as  regarded 
the  application  of  the  large  additions  to 
the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  should  be  famished,  even 
though  the  Hesolution  could  not  be  put. 
It  was  only  right  that  time  should  be 
afforded  for  Members  to  study  the  de- 
tails. Large  increases  had  of  late  years 
been  made  to  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  par- 
ticularly by  General  Peel  and  subse- 
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quently  by  Lord  Cardwell,  without  any 
visible  good,  in  inducing  men  to  enUst. 
With,  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London,  he  also  cordially  deprecated 
unnecessary  increase  of  the  military 
expenditure  of  India,  which,  year  after 
year,  had  occurred.  It  was  desirable 
that  the  House  should  have  the  full 
details  of  the  measures  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  placed  before  them,  both 
with  regard  to  the  Army  in  India  as  well 
as  at  home.  The  additions  made  by 
General  Peel  to  the  pay  of  the  Army  at 
home  had  increased  the  military  expen- 
diture in  India,  as  was  reported,  by  one- 
third  of  a  million,  without  the  slightest 
good  being  effected.  Since  then  the 
charges  for  bounty  and  kit  on  soldiers 
extending  their  service  to  India  had  been 
continued,  adding  thereby  most  use- 
lessly to  the  military  charges  of  India. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
thought  he  had  some  reason  for  surprise 
at  the  course  which  had  been  taken  on 
this  subject.  With  regard  to  deferred 
pay,  he  had  stated  the  sum  toted  in  the 
first  instance.  It  was  rather  over  than 
understated;  and  with  respect  to  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Mr.  Goschen),  that  they  should  vote 
the  whole  sum  as  it  arose,  there  never 
was  any  such  financial  proceeding.  They 
might  as  well  in  the  matter  of  buildings 
insist  on  taking  at  once  the  whole  sum 
that  would  be  spent  in  future  years. 
The  normal  amount  of  expenditure  would 
not  arise  for  many  years,  and  a  great 
many  things  might  occur  to  modiyr  it. 
This  was  a  very  outside  Estimate.  The 
House  had  not  been  at  all  left  in  the 
dark.  He  had  told  them  the  whole  sum 
that  would  be  required ;  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  delusion  with  respect  to  it. 
There  had  been  two  nights'  debate  prac- 
tically on  the  first  Vote,  and  now  the 
same  discussion  was  revived.  He  made 
no  complaint.  He  invited  discussion  at 
the  first ;  he  only  wanted  the  House  to 
understand  that  he  had  kept  nothing 
back.  With  respect  to  India,  when  he 
came  into  office  he  found  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  conclusion  as  to 
the  cost  of  different  branches  of  the 
Army,  and  he  admitted  that  this  year 
he  did  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  give 
a  rough  estimate.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  India  would  have  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  in  consequence  of 


the  deferred  pay.  The  Reserve  would 
not  affect  India.  It  was  kept  for  our 
own  purposes,  and  would  therefore  be 
paid  by  this  country  alone.  As  to  tho 
question  of  the  pay  of  the  Marines,  this 
was  hardly  a  proper  question  to  address 
to  the  Secretary  for  War,  who  had  no 
control  whatever  over  the  Marines.  The 
great  increase  of  pay  which  had  been 
talked  of  would  probably  turn  out  a 
very  moderate  increase ;  but  so  essential 
did  he  deem  this  proposal  to  be,  on  the 
eve  of  the  time  wken  there  must  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits, 
that  he  should  have  found  it  necessary 
.to  make  the  proposed  even  if  it  had  cost 
much  more.  The  cost  might  be  great, 
but  the  necessity  was  great.  He  had 
made  the  proposal  in  as  moderate  a  form 
as  possible,  had  made  it  as  openly  as 
possible,  and  did  not  think  there  was  fair 
ground  for  the  criticisms  which  had  been 

made  on  this  point. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  that 
the  increased  pay  involved,  cdmost  in- 
evitably, a  similar  step  as  regarded  the 
Navy,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
statement  from  the  responsible  head  of 
the  Navy.  He  complained,  too,  that  the 
Treasury,  to  whom  the  subject  would  be 
referred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, did  not  seem  to  have  inquired  what 
was  proposed  with  regard  to  the  Ma- 
rines. The  Navy  Estimates  contained 
no  provision  for  increased  pay  to  the 
Marines,  though  the  invariable  practice 
had  been  that  the  pay  of  this  corps 
should  be  the  same  as  the  pay  of  the 
Army.  As  to  India,  though  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  charge  would  throw  in- 
creased burdens  upon  that  country,  we 
had  no  information  what  the  amount  of 
those  burdens  would  be.  The  statement 
placed  on  the  Table  should  have  shown 
the  total  increase,  and  then  the  charge 
to  both  countries.  As  it  was,  though 
the  increase  was  only  £19,000  for  the 
year,  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  ultimately  entail  upon 
the  country  and  India  a  total  burden  of 
something  like  £600,000  or  £700,000 
a-year.  Such  an  increased  charge  might 
be  necessary  or  unnecessary,  but  it  re- 
quired more  careful  consideration  than 
had  hitherto  been  given  to  it. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £672,700,  MiHtia  Pay  and  AUow- 
ances. 

Colonel  HAYTEE  called  attention 
to  the  deficiency  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Militia,  mounting  to  33,858  men,  and 
urged  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  it 
was  to  carry  out  the  Brigade  Depot  sys- 
tem completely.  The  Vote  had  been 
growing  of  late  years ;  this  year  it  had 
been  greatly  increased,  and  no  satisfac- 
tory accounts  had  been  produced. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  explained 
that  the  reason  so  many  regiments  were 
so  far  below  their  full  strength  was  that 
the  quota  assigned  to  them  was  beyond 
their  power  of  completing,  and  it  would 
be  best  to  fix  the  establishments  accord- 
ing to  the  resources  at  their  disposal.  He 
intended  to  institute  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  Militia,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  put  it  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Me.  EITCHIE  stated  the  MiHtia 
officers  had  to  undergo  a  searching  ex- 
amination before  they  could  obtain  pro- 
motion. He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  sergeants  of  the  Line  who  helped 
in  the  training  of  the  Militia  regiments 
received  higher  pay  while  engaged  in 
that  duty  than  their  superior  officers, 
the  Militia  sergeant  majors. 

LoED  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  great  mis- 
take had  heen  made  in  substituting  the 
system  of  enlistment  for  that  of  enrol- 
ment in  the  recruiting  of  the  Militia.  If 
the  enlistment  system  were  persisted  in, 
the  Militia  force,  especially  in  Ireland, 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Geneeal  Sie  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  he  was  glad  there  was  to  be  such  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Militia 
as  the  Secretary  for  War  had  indicated, 
that  the  nation  might  see  how  far  they 
could  rely  on  that  Force.  We  heard  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  speak  of  our 
Navy  as  a  Paper  Fleet,  but  the  designa- 
tion was  far  more  applicable  to  our 
Militia.  The  test  of  the  state  of  that 
Force  was  afforded  by  the  figures  in  the 
annual  training  Eetum.  Out  of  3,859 
Militia  officers  only  2,835  were  present 
on  the  day  of  training ;  one-fourth  of  the 
sergeants  and  corporals  were  absent,  and 
10,069  privates  were  absent  without  leave, 


and  only  84,316  privates  out  of  a  total  of 
123, 668,  forming  the  established  strength, 
were  present.  If  from  these  he  deducted 
the  Militia  Eeserve,  available  for  the 
Eegular  Army,  then  we  had  only  about 
55,000  privates  remaining  in  the  MiUtia; 
the  most  serious  evil  was  the  rivalry  for 
recruits  between  the  Militia  and  Eegular 
Forces.  It  was  useless  to  assert  that 
these  two  classes  of  soldiers  were  drawn 
from  different  parts  of  the  population. 
All  our  experience  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  was  at  war  with  that  cissertion . 
The  latest  and  best  evidence  was  that  of 
Sidney  Herbert,  who,  in  his  speech  of 
17th  February,  1860,  distinctly  asserted 
that  the  class  of  men  who  entered  the 
MiKtia  for  permanent  service  were — 

^*  In  point  of  fact  exactly  the  same  as  those 
who  are  embodied  in  the  Army,  so  that  you 
are  establishing  a  competition  against  yourself.'* 

But  there  was  also  another,  and  a  more 
serious  objection,  and  that  was  the  positive 
want  of  men  to  meet  the  recruiting  re- 
quirements of  the  Forces  now  main- 
tained. Theoretically  those  Forces  ought 
to  be  entirely  replaced  in  six  years, 
allowing  for  the  various  casualties,  and 
consequently  needing  about  60,000  re- 
cruits annually.  But  judging  from  the 
numbers  obtained  by  conscription  and 
universfid  service  in  France  and  Germany, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  not  supply  130,000  youths  in  each 
year  fit  for  nulitary  service,  even  if  the 
conscription  were  in  force.  And  deducting 
from  that  number  the  classes  of  youths 
who  at  present  refused  to  serve  either  in 
the  Militia  or  Regular  Army,  as  private 
soldiers,  then  the  numbers  available  out 
of  the  classes  who  now  suppKed  recruits, 
could  not  equal  the  number  of  60,000  ho 
had  mentioned.  In  proof  of  that,  there 
was  seen  to  be  no  fewer  than  26,069 
privates  of  MiHtia  actually  wanting,  so 
that  they  had  nearly  one  year's  supply 
deficient.  All  that  proved  how  necessary 
it  was  to  investigate  the  state  of  this 
Force,  in  order  to  decide  as  to  whether 
its  old  constitution  of  a  purely  local 
Force  was  not  more  suitable. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

{2.)  £74,400.  Yeomanry  Cavahy  Pay 
and  Allowances. 

Mr.  STANLEY  explained  that,  in 
reality,  there  was  no  reduction  made  in 
the  amount  of  the  Vote.  The  whole 
question  was  under  the  consideration  of 
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his  right  hon.  Friend,  who   would   no 
doubt  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £458,000,  Volunteer  Corps  Pay 
and  Allowances. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said,  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  find  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Volunteers  were  in  an 
efficient  state.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  officers  also  was  efficient.  With 
respect  to  firing  the  Volunteers  were 
very  much  superior  to  the  Militia. 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  ob- 
served, that  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  Volunteer  officers,  and  urged  that 
something  should  be  done  to  increase 
their  number. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  admitted 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  officers,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Volunteers  themselves 
there  was  an  increase  of  over  7,000  this 
year.  He  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  in- 
creased payment  except  for  increased 
efficiency. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(4.)  £132,000,  Army  Reserve  Force. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
asked  what  steps  were  being  taken  to 
accelerate  the  formation  of  a  First  Class 
Army  Reserve?  He  knew  that  the  new 
system  had  hardly  come  into  operation ; 
but  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  subject 
under  his  consideration,  and  that  he 
intended  urging  upon  the  commanding 
officers  the  duty  of  passing  through  the 
ranks  men  who  would  form  a  good 
reserve. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  reminded 
the  Committee  that  the  system  inaugu- 
rated by  his  Predecessor  would  not  come 
fully  into  operation  until  next  year. 
Unless  the  recruiting  enabled  command- 
ing officers  to  keep  up  the  regiments  to 
their  establishment,  the  Government 
could  not  call  upon  the  commanding 
officers  to  pass  on  their  men  into  the 
Reserve  before  the  time  at  which  they 
could  claim  their  discharge.  *  It  was 
calculated  that  in  1879  the  total  ad- 
dition to  the  Reserve  from  the  present 
date  would  be  20,437,  a  considerable 
force.  He  assured  the  noble  Lord  he 
would  do  his  best  to  expedite  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Reserve. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


CATTLE  DISEASE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
(8ir  Michael  Hiekt'Beaehy  Mr,  Solicitor  Oencral 

for  Ireland,) 

[bill  94.]      SECOND   READINa. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH, 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  its  object  was  to  ex- 
tend to  Ireland  the  powers  of  compulsory 
slaughter  of  cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases,  as  they 
were  now  and  had  been  for  some  time 
exercised  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Sir  Michael  Hicka-Beach,) 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  hoped  the 
Bill  would  not  withdraw  any  help  they 
had  hitherto  had  from  the  Constabulary. 

Mb.  0»SHAUGHNESSY  objected  that 
the  Bill  would  throw  a  large  amount 
of  the  compensation  on  towns  in  rural 
districts,  while  the  districts  themselves 
would  escape  without  any  contribution 
whatever.  That  was  an  anomaly  which 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  removed. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  he  was 
very  glad  that  the  Government  had  now 
resolved  to  put  the  three  countries  on 
the  same  footing  as  regarded  those 
diseases,  and  he  hoped  they  would  deal 
in  the  same  way  with  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  it  was  most 
objectionable  that  the  administration  of 
the  Bill  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
guardians  of  the  poor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 

COUNTY    PALATINE    OF    LANCASTER 
(CLERK  OF  THE, PEACE)  BILL. 
{Mr.  Hardeastlfy  Mr,  Holt,  Mr,  Clifton.) 

[bill  53.]      CONSIDERATIOir. 

Bill,  as.  amended,  considered. 

Clause  1  (Appointment  of  deputy 
clerks  of  the  peace). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  20,  to  insert  after  the  word 
** standing,"  the  words  "and  shall  reside  and 
have  an  office  within  the  district  for  which  he  is 
appointed,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  have 
no  interest  in  the  emolument  of  any  deputy 
clerk."— (Jfr.  Rathbone.) 

Mb.  HAEDCASTLE  opposed  the 
former  part  of  the  Amendment  as  un- 
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necessary,  and  the  latter  part  as  contrary 
to  the  object  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  as  a 
county  magistrate  of  many  years 
standing,  opposed  the  Amendment,  but 
rose  more  particularly  to  say  that  the 
magistrates  of  Lancashire — Whig,  Radi- 
cal and  Tory — were  almost  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  It  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  party  question. 

Question,  '*  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To- 
morrow. 


BURGESSES  (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 
{Mr,  McLaren,  Mr.  Anderson^  Mr.  Yeoman.) 

[bill   48.]      COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  W.  holms  moved  to  report 
Progress.  He  did  so  with  regret,  as 
he  approved  of  the  object  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  had  received  a  telegram  that 
afternoon  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill 
would  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Burgh  which  he  represented.  He  there- 
fore asked  for  delay,  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

Mr.  MCLAREN  said,  he  hoped  the 
Motion  would  not  be  agreed  to.  He 
should  be  willing  to  agree  to  the  inser- 
tion of  any  words  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  any  burgh,  provided  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
and  object  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  trusted  the 
Bill  would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Dr.  CAMERON  said,  the  Bill  miffht 
inflict  a  slight  loss  upon  some  burghs; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  ought  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  proceeding  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  that  the  Bill,  if  passed  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  would  involve  a  loss  to  Stirling 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  over  1  d.  in  the 
pound.  He  therefore  hoped  it  would 
not  be  pressed  at  present,  in  order  that 
Amendments  might  be  framed  with  a 
view  to  prevent  harm  being  done. 
Although  the  Bill  might  be  a  very  good 
one  for  Edinburgh,  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  equally  good  for  all  the 
other  interests  affected  by  the  measure. 

Mr.  MCLAREN  said,  there  were  only 
about  2   burghs  out  of  70  that   were 

Mr,  Hardcasile 


against  the  Bill,  and  the  object  of  the 
Motion  for  delay  was  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  Bill  in  the  interest  of  those 
burghs. 

'HLo^on' agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

Mumnr  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Raikes,  Bill  for  punish- 
ing Mutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  Army  and  their  quarters,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Baikes,  Mr.  Secretary 
Habdt,  and  The  Judge  Advocate. 

B\W.  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  lOth  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— ^/r«^  Reading— 
Council  of  India  (Professional  Appoint- 
ments^ ♦  (28). 

Second  Reading — Epping  Forest*  (24). 

Committee — Report — Drainage  and  Improvement 
of  Land  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  ♦  (21). 

Report — ^Appellate  Jurisdiction*  (23). 

THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE— TRAIN- 
ING SHIPS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Eael  of  SHAFTESBURY  rose 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject  of  Training  Ships  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  The  House  might  ask 
why  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  this 
question  before  them  ?  His  reply  could 
only  be  the  interest  he  felt  in  common 
with  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  this 
matter,  and  that,  having  been  connected 
for  many  years  with  training  ships  in 
the  Thames  for  the  MercantSe  Maiine, 
he  had  learned  the  value  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  ships,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  lads  who  were  trained  on  board 
of  them.  He  had  waited,  too,  in  the 
hope  that  the  noble  Duke  who  had  pre- 
sided so  ably  over  the  Unseaworthy 
Ships  Commission  (the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set) would  introduce  the  question  to  their 
Lordships ;  but,  as  the  noble  Duke  had 
not  done  so,  he  had  ventured  to  do  it 
himself.  But  by  whomsoever  introduced, 
their  Lordships,  he  was  sure,  would  re- 
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cognize  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
He  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
details  relating  to  the  Eoyal  Navy,  not 
only  because  he  might  be  charged  with 
getting  into  water  much  out  of  his  depth, 
but  also  because  he  should  thus  keep 
before  the  House  the  question  in  all  its 
simplicity.  He  had  another  inducement 
to  do  so,  caused  by  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  Gentleman,  Mr.  Goschen, 
who,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  used  these  omi- 
nous words.  In  the  debate  of  July, 
1§72,  on  Mr.  Graves*  Motion,  he  said — 

"  The  House  did  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  produce  sailors  for  the  Mercantile 
IVIarine." 

Again — 

**  As  to  its  beinf?  the  duty  of  the  State  to  edu- 
cate sailors  for  the  ^lercantile  Marine,  he  felt 
confident  that  opinion  would  not  commend  itself 
to  the  country  at  largo." 

Again — 

"  Existing  training  ships  had  been  established 
not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  numbers 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  but  with  charitable 
and  philanthropic  motives,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  rather  than  of  the  service."  .  .  . 

He  added — 

"  Ho  did  not  know  that  the  boys,  considering 
that  they  were  discharged  at  an  early  age  and 
were  of  an  inferior  pht/sique^  would  be  very  suit- 
able for  the  Navy  or  the  Mercantile  Marine." — 
[3  Hansard f  ccxiii.  132-4-5.] 

Now  surely  this  assertion,  true  if  looked 
at  from  one  point  of  view,  was  quite 
untrue  if  looked  at  from  another.  It 
was  true  that  the  Government  was  not 
under  a  duty  to  provide  sailors  for  mer- 
chant ships,  pure  and  simple ;  but  if  it 
were  shown — and  shown  it  had  been  a 
thousand  times  over  —  that  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  was  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  cases  of  emergency,  one  of 
the  very  best  sources  for  a  supply  of  sea- 
men to  the  Royal  Navy,  it  was  the 
wisdom,  if  not  the  actual  office,  of  the 
Admiralty  to  provide  that  the  means  of 
supply  should  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  Commission,  moreover, 
had  affirmed  that  principle  of  national 
duty  and  interest ;  for  while  it  protested 
and  provided  against  unseawormy  ships, 
it  equally  protested  and  provided  against 
unseaworthy  men.  Now,  the  necessity 
was  very  urgent,  and  daily  increasing. 
Among  other  proofs  of  the  approaching 
want  of  jit  and  able  men  for  the  service 
was  the  large  and  rapid  decline  in  the 


numbers  of  men  employed  in  the  collier 
trade — the  most  abundant  and  effective 
nursery  of  seamen  that  England  ever  pos- 
sessed. To  this  decline  the  testimony 
was  universal ;  and  not  less  so  was  it  to 
the  hardihood,  skill,  and  courage  of  these 
men,  who  were  capable,  after  very  short 
training,  of  becoming  equcd  to  the  best 
in  ships  of  war.  There  were  fears,  too, 
of  a  falling-off  in  the  spurious  and  un- 
certain supply  of  foreigners  to  man  the 
vessels — a  source  of  supply  bad  enough 
in  time  of  peace,  but  hopeless  in  time  of 
war — and,  indeed,  perhaps  a  means  of 
furnishing  to  the  enemy  a  body  of  sea- 
men hostile  to  the  coimtiy  that  had 
trained  them.  The  Commission  observed 
upon  this,  and  said — 

"  The  general  tendency  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  British  able  seamen;  captains  of 
merchant  ships  could  not,  it  is  said,  man  their 
vessels  ^without  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Las- 
cars." 

The  number,  too,  of  those  foreigners 
had  been  variously  put ;  he  had  seen  it 
stated  at  more  than  100,000,  and  in  a 
Petition  he  presented  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Seamen's  Mutual  Protection 
Society  he  had  read  these  words — 

"That  your  petitioners — British  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine — are 
subject  to  great  disadvantages  by  reason  of  the 
extensive  employment  of  imqualified  foreigners 
and  other  serious  drawbacks,  which  can  omy  bo 
remedied  by  practical  legislation. 

"  That  great  injury  and  danger  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  kingdom  result  from  the  large 
and  increasing  employment  of  foreigners  and 
Lascars  in  British  ^ps. 

"  That  within  the  last  few  years  the  propor- 
tion of  foreigners  to  British  seamen  has  reached 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole." 

Now,  there  were  required,  so  it  was 
estimated,  about  300,000  men  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine;  but  the  wear  and 
tear  from  all  causes  demanded,  so  he 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  composed  of  ship- 
owners, in  October,  1874,  about  16,000 
men.  We  get,  said  the  Report,  about 
3,500  per  annum  from  the 

"apprenticeship  system,  and  probably  as 
many  more  from  training  ships,  so  that  there 
remain  about  9,000  to  be  got  from  all  other 
sources ;  and  what  these  sources  are  the  present 
condition  of  our  forecastles  abundantly  testifies, 
and  it  is  this  v6id  the  Committee  desires  to  see 
filled  with  good  men." 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  if  our 
Mercantile  Marine  were  to  be  furnished, 
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not  by  foreigners,  but  by  British  sub- 
jects, the  numbers  to  be  supplied  must 
be  much  larger ;  and  those,  too,  of  effi- 
cient and  able  seamen.  Now,  for  all 
this  great  purpose  there  were  but  eight, 
or  at  most  10,  training  ships  in  London 
and  the  various  ports.  Three  of  these 
were  reformatory  ships,  the  rest  indus- 
trial.  He  need  not  detain  the  House  by 
a  specification  of  them — they  were,  all 
of  them,  doing  a  good  work,  though  in 
different  proportions.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Burns,  the  chief  proprietor  in  the 
Cunard  Company,  was  very  strong  on 
this  point.  In  answer  to  Question 
15,199,  he  said— 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  would  propose  to 
deal  with  the  question  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
training  ships.  Upon  that  subject  1  can  speak 
with  some  amount  of  experience.  I  happen  to 
he  President  of  the  training  ship  in  which  there 
are  the  greatest  number  of  boys  that  there  are 
in  any  toaining  ship  in  this  country ;  that  is,  the 
Cumberlandj  which  is  stationed  in  Grare  Loch. 
A  number  of  boys  like  to  go  to  sea  in  preference 
to  following  any  other  occupation,  and  they  go 
to  a  training  ship.  They  do  not  learn  on  board 
the  training  ship  all  the  hard  vicissitudes  of  a 
sailor's  life,  but  they  learn  a  great  deal ;  they 
are  taught  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography, 
manning  boats,  reefing  sails,  and  t£at  sort  of 
thing.  We  find  in  the  Cufnberland  that  the 
in-put  of  boys  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  the 
out-put  is  inexhaustible ;  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  material  to  go  into  the  ship,  and 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  hoys  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Mercantile  Manne  of  this  coun- 
try. You  find  that  shipowners  are  willing  to 
take  them  ? — Yes.  He  added — I  have  seen  20 
of  them  in  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  1  have 
seen  their  ability  with  the  oars,  and  their  ability 
in  steering,  and  their  pluck.  All  that  is  training 
them  in  what  is  wanted  when  they  are  put  into 
ships.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  only 
encourage,  but  insist  upon  the  establishment  of 
training  ships  around  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain.  Old  men-of-war  could  not  possibly  be 
put  to  a  better  purpose  than  making  tiiem  nurse- 
ries for  our  sailors. 

**  18,294. — Mr.  Macdonald,  chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association,  replies — ^We 
have  taken  boys  from  a  training  ship,  and  they 
have  proved  really  valuable  from  their  first  going 
off.  The  other  day  we  took  some  youths  from 
the  Indefatigable^  and  shipped  them  as  ordinary 
seamen.  They  were  out  in  exceedingly  rough 
weather,  and  proved  themselves  exceedingly 
valuable." 

Again  (18,291),  the  same  witness  stated — 

"  Our  committee  made  inquiries  from  parties 
whom  they  thought  likely  to  give  them  informa- 
tion, shipowners,  shipmasters,  and  others,  and 
the  majority  of  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  men  had  greatly  deteriorated." 

Hence  the  inevitable  result — a  matter  of 
universal  complaint — that  so  many  ves- 
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sels  were  undermanned  or  unfitly  manned 
— a  state  of  things  passably  well  in  easily 
navigated  and  tranquil  seas,  but  not  so 
at  other  times.  Now,  in  respect  of 
modes  of  training,  there  were  some  opi- 
nions, he  knew,  in  favour  of  land  schools 
instead  of  training  ships.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question,  because  it 
really  required  more  evidence  and  in- 
vestigation. To  training  ships  he  had 
heard  three  objections — the  cost,  that  few 
of  the  lads  went  to  sea,  and  that  many  de- 
serted— objections  likely  to  prevail  under 
any  system ;  but  these  varied  very  much 
in  the  different  ships — and,  indeed,  they 
were  capable  of  considerable  remedy. 
As  for  cost,  he  must  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  a  document  laid  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  imseaworthy 
ships.  It  enumerated  all  the  train- 
ing ships,  with  the  several  details, 
but  omitted  all  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  Chichester,  in  the  Thames,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  not  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  boys ;  yet  the  ship  had 
been  in  operation  for  eight  years,  and 
had  sent  many  sailors  both  to  the  Boyal 
Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Service.  Well, 
the  cost  of  the  several  ships  for  each  by 
the  year  varied  from  £40  to  £32.  In 
the  Chichester  it  was  £15,  and  he  would 
assert  that  the  lads  were  quite  a  match 
for  the  best  of  the  others.  On  the  ob- 
jection that  few  went  to  sea,  the  Chiches- 
ter could  be  free,  for  the  large  proportion 
of  the  trained  lads  took  to  the  service  ; 
and  as  for  desertions,  they  suffered  but 
little  from  that  cause,  for,  except  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  Australian  ports, 
where  the  ships  were  long  detained  and 
the  wages  were  high,  they  never  de- 
serted ;  and  why  so  ?  Because  the  in- 
variable rule  of  the  directors  of  these 
ships  was  to  train  none  but  those  who 
had  a  strong  predilection  for  the  sea; 
and,  when  trained,  to  send  none  afloat 
but  those  who  evidently  continued  in  the 
same  mind.  And  they  had  good  reports 
of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber who  went  afloat.  He  need  not 
detain  their  Lordships  by  showing  the 
difficulty  of  finding  this  description  of 
men  on  a  sudden  emergency.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  Sir  Byam  Martin  in  1852 
was  sufficiently  alarming.  The  scune 
stated  by  Admiral  Sir  Frederick 


was 


Grey;  and  he  recollected  well  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  told  him  he  was  glad  they 
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had  succeeded  so  well  with  the  Meet,  for 
that  many  of  the  crews  were  supple- 
mented by  cabmen,  labourers,  and  the 
refuse  of  London.  Things  might  be 
better  now  and  more  provision  made; 
but  what  proof  was  there  that  foreign 
nations  had  not  advanced  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  that  we  were  not  in  a 
state  of  false  security  ?  It  was  said  that 
for  the  Navy  we  required  respectable 
lads,  well  bom,  well  fed,  and  well  edu- 
cated, and  that  we  could  not  receive 
the  sweepings  of  the  streets.  Such  was 
the  laneuage  generally  used ;  but  he  was 
satisfied  tlmt  we  had  enormous  resources, 
if  we  would  but  go  deep  enough.  Jjon- 
don  and  the  ports  were  thronged  with  lads 
with  a  passion  for  a  sea  life,  and  these 
were  the  boys  we  ought  to  get  on  board 
the  training  ships.  But  then  they  were 
termed  the  scum  of  the  ecurth,  the  refuse 
of  the  streets,  the  lowest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  he  knew  not  what — ^they  were 
declared  physically  incapable — and  all 
this  assertion  without  trial  or  inquiiy. 
Ought  not  the  country  to  consult  its 
own  interest  in  giving  these  lads  a 
fair  chance  ?  First,  physically  in- 
capable. Let  the  House  liisten  to  the 
statement  he  would  make.  Now,  first, 
the  Chichester,  Average  time  of  each 
boy  (200  in  number)  on  board,  12 
months  ;  average  height  on  joining  ship, 
4ft.  ll^in. ;  on  leaving,  5ft.  Jin.; 
average  weight  on  joining,  86J  lb. ;  on 
leaving  101  Jib.  ;  average  increase  of 
chest  measurement  was  l^in.  Then  for 
the  Arethusa — ^Average  time  on  board, 
11  months  and  28  days;  average  height 
on  joining,  4ft.  11  Jin. ;  on  leaving  5ft. 
lin. ;  average  weight  on  joining,  83 Jib. ; 
on  leaving,  96Jlb ;  increase  of  chest 
measurement,  IJin.  Average  age  on 
leaving  the  ships  would  be  about  15 
years  and  11 J  months.  Now  this  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  evidence  of 
Commander  Beavis  in  1859. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,**  said  he,  "that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  London  are 
not  so  robust  as  those  from  country  places ;  but 
the  sailors  go  to  sea  early,  get  the  benefit  of  the 
sea  air,  live  pretty  regularly  while  on  their 
voyages,  and  most  of  tibem  eventually  become 
strong  men." 

The  truth  was  that  the  conditions  for  the 
Boyal  Navy  were  too  strict.  The  lads 
were  selected  simply  for  their  physical  fit- 
ness. Many  who  had  the  full  development 
had  no  lasting  taste  for  the  Service,  while 
pianjr  who  bad  taste  were  rejected  be- 


cause, for  the  time,  they  were  physically 
unfit.  And  so  with  the  Chichester  and 
Arethusa^  those  rejected  for  the  Navy 
at  Greenwich  made  excellent  sailors  on 
board  merchant  ships.  Now,  it  was  to  se- 
cure that  supply  of  fit  sailors  that  he 
would  have  braining  ships  in  all  the 
ports,  because  in  that  way  would  be  ob- 
tained all  the  lads  who  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  sea  life.  He  would  lust  put  be- 
fore their  Lordships  the  statistics  of  the 
Chichester,  It  had  in  nine  years  sent  to 
sea  1,524,  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes 
— 1,366  to  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and 
158  to  the  Royal  Navy — of  whom  the 
accounts  were  very  good ;  that  desertions 
were  almost  unknown;  that  of  only  5 
per  cent  they  could  not  render  an  ac- 
count; that  of  lads  sent  to  prison  they 
knew  but  two  cases.  But  here  was  the 
crowning  encomium.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  its  career  to  the  end  of  February, 
1876,  the  Board  of  Trade  certificates  run 
in  this  way  in  respect  of  the  lads: — 
"  Ability— good,  164  ;  very  good,  1,769. 
Conduct — good,  139;  very  good,  1,800;" 
some  of  these,  of  course,  having  been 
upon  double  voyages.  These  were  boys 
taken  from  the  lowest  depths  of  society, 
and  it  was  to  this  peculiar  class  that  they 
must  go  to  get  boys  for  sea  service.  He 
did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  have  a 
better  return  than  the  one  he  had  just 
read.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  he  should 
hear  no  more  of  employing  none  but 
respectable  lads,  of  good  birth,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Might  he  tell  the 
House  a  story  ?  They  had  heard,  doubt- 
less, the  loss  of  the  Cospatrick.  One  of 
the  three  saved  from  the  frightful  wreck 
was  a  Chichester  lad,  named  Cotter.  He 
bore  up  manfully,  and  encouraged  the 
others ;  he  had  been  the  only  lad  about 
who  knew  how  to  tie  a  particular  knot 
for  the  fastening  of  the  boats.  When 
he  arrived  in  England  he  refused  all 
offers  to  be  made  a  lion  of  and  paraded 
about  the  country.  He  came  to  see  him 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  but  such 
was  his  passion  for  the  sea  that  he  re- 
jected ail  suggestions  for  occupation 
at  home,  ana  without  waiting  for  a 
berth  to  be  provided  for  him  by  his 
friends  took  a  berth  for  himself  and 
sailed  for  Calcutta.  But  here  was  even 
a  better  one.  A  short  time  ago  the 
master  of  a  vessel  came  to  report  to  the 
office.  The  Committee  he  said,  ought 
to  know  the  character  of  the  lads  sent 
out  from  the  Chichester,     ^*  He  was,"  he 
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said,  *'  off  the  Cape  in  a  terrible  gale  of 
wind."  The  crew  were  at  their  wite'  etid, 
and  were  thoroughly  demoralized.  He 
feared  much  to  leave  the  helm ;  but  it 
was  necessary,  so  helpless  were  the  men. 
He  called  to  a  Chichester  lad — a  boy  of 
16 — and  gave  him  the  rudder;  "and, 
by  God's  blessing,"  said  he,  **  that  boy 
brought  us  through. ' '  What  more  could 
be  wanted  ?  Respectable  parentage,  in- 
deed !  That  lad  was  bom  in  the  gutter. 
What  could  he  have  done  more  had  he 
been  bom  in  the  Mansion  House  ?  He 
would  conclude  with  reminding  their 
Lordships  of  the  words  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  in  1859: — "Your  Majesty 
possesses  in  the  Merchant  Service  ele- 
ments of  naval  power  such  as  no  other 
Government  in  the  world  enjoys." 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  said,  the  sub- 
ject  was  a  very  important  one,  but  he 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  whole 
of  the  interesting  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  would  confine  his  remarks  to 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  radical 
change  with  regard  to  this  matter.  In 
1859  the  Boyal  Commission  sat  upon 
Manning  the  Navy,  and  recommended 
that  at  the  twelve  principal  seaports 
training  ships  should  be  established  by 
the  Government,  and  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  40,000  a-year.  Li  1873  the  Com- 
mission on  Unseaworthy  Ships  advised, 
in  regard  to  manning  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  that  every  ship  should  be  bound 
to  carry  a  certain  number  of  apprentices. 
But  that  recommendation,  though '  it 
found  many  supporters,  was  not  gener- 
ally approved  of.  The  apprenticeship 
system  had  long  been  in  operation,  but 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  produced 
such  beneficial  results  as  were  stipposed 
by  some  to  arise  from  it.  What  was  an 
apprentice  on  board  ship?  Why,  he 
was  a  boy  trained  on  board,  out  of  whom 
the  captain  tried  to  get  several  years  of 
man's  labour  at  a  reduced  scale  of  pay- 
ment. After  a  time  apprentices  being 
as  old  and  proficient  as  many  ordinary 
seamen,  earning  40«.  or  50«.  a  month, 
naturally  became  discontented  at  receiv- 
ing only  2  0«. ,  and  frequently  availed  them- 
selves of  the  first  opportunity  to  desert. 
No  steps  were  taken  oy  the  Government 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1859 ;  but  since  that 
time  a  number  of  training  ships  had 
been  brought  into  use  OMring  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  charitably  disposed  people ; 
and  there  were  now  17  such  ships  round 
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the  coast,  while  there  was  every  prospect 
of  four  more  being  added  in  a  short  tune. 
Two  of  them  were  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  young  gentlemen  to  become 
officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine — these 
were  self-supporting — three  were  refor- 
matories, four  were  free  ships  to  which, 
boys  went  voluntarily,  and  the  others  were 
industrial  training  ships.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  did  a  great  deed  of 
good ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Government  undertaking  to  maintain 
these  ships  was  a  financial  one.  Where 
was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  If  the 
Gt)vemment  undertook  to  tredn  merchant 
seamen  they  must  be  prepared  not  only  to 
find  the  ships  but  to  bear  all  the  expenses; 
and  when  they  began  to  prepare  men  for 
the  merchant  service  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  other  trades  claiming  from 
the  State  similar  advantages  to  those 
thus  given  to  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
The  only  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
State  aid  for  the  support  of  these  ships 
would  be  that  they  were  nurseries  for 
the  Navy.  But  at  present  if  a  boy  en- 
tered the  Navy  from  one  of  these  ships 
the  Admiralty  paid  the  manager  £25 ; 
and  if  a  boy  entered  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  the  Admiralty  paid  a  certain 
amount  in  money,  and  gave  him  clothes 
and  a  pension.  But  very  few  boys  had 
ever  joined  the  Navy  from  these  ships ; 
and  the  number  had  decreased  from  161 
in  1874  to  60  last  year.  This  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  because  boys 
likely  to  be  taken  into  the  Navy  could 
at  15  get  50«.  a  month  in  the  merchant 
service,  while  they  could  not  enter  the 
Navy  until  they  were  1 6,  and  they  would 
then  join  the  second  class  and  be  paid 
only  1 5«.  a  month.  In  order  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  getting  boys  for  the  Navy 
the  standard  of  height  and  education  had 
been  decreased.  Some  idea,  of  the  edu- 
cational difficulty  would  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  a  recruiting 
officer  in  the  agricultural  districts  haa 
been  obliged  to  refuse  in  one  week  30 
boys  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the 
Navy  with  the  exception  of  bearing  a 
very  slight  educational  test.  It  had  now, 
however,  been  reduced,  and  the  resiilt 
was  manifest,  for  boys  came  flocking  into 
the  Navy  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
had  been  received  before.  As  to  the 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  merchant 
service,  he  must  remind  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  that  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  there  Vas 
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no  power  to  limit  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers shipped  on  board  our  ships ;  and  in 
fact  it  was  competent  for  the  captain  of 
an  English  ship  to  haye  a  crew  com- 
posed entirely  of  foreigners.  He  had 
pointed  out  that  training  ships  were  not 
the  nursery  for  the  Navy.  He  should  be 
glad  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  boys 
could  pass  from  reformatory  schools  to 
training  ships,  and  so  be  allowed  to 
prove  whether  they  had  reformed.  They 
could  then  enter  on  their  future  life  like 
other  boys,  with  the  chance  of  becoming 
respectable  members  of  society.  He 
coiud  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  ^s  sub- 
ject  was  imder  the  most  serious  conside- 
ration of  the  Government,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  now  before  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, but  with  regard  to  the  whole 
question  of  manning  the  Navy. 

The  Eabl  of  LAUDEEDALE  un- 
stood  that  two-thirds  of  our  sailors  were 
foreigners. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  :  Not  10  p^r 
cent. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE 
thought  the  proportion  was  more  than 
that ;  at  any  rate,  the  number  of  British 
seamen  was  very  small.  A  great  many 
men  called  seamen  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice were  not  seamen  at  all,  and  seldom 
did  a  day's  work — they  were,  in  fact, 
almost  worthless.  The  Eoycd  Navy  took 
3,000  of  the  boys  ^m  the  training  ships 
every  year,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these 
boys  they  would  have  no  seamen  at  all. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elphinstone)  said 
that  the  Government  had  been  obliged 
to  reduce  the  standard  and  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  they  were  not  a  bit  too  g^d 
before,  as  the  men  were  an  inferior 
lot.  A  good  deal  of  assistance  had  been 
given  to  the  training  system,  and  the 
Government  were  fiilly  aware  of  its 
value,  but  it  was  of  no  use  training 
boys  in  these  ships  and  merely  teaching 
them  gymnastics.  They  could  not  make 
sailors  ashore.  They  could  train  soldiers 
on  board  ships,  as  they  could  teach  them 
to  march ;  but  to  make  these  boys  good 
sailors  they  must  send  them  to  sea. 
These  boys  were  admirably  trained,  and 
in  smooth  water  could  do  their  work  as 
well  as  any  men ;  but  the  proof  what  a 
seaman  could  do  was  what  he  could  do 
at  sea.  Some  of  these  boys  were  worth 
two  ordinary  seamen,  and  as  soon  as  they 
got  their  sea  legs  and  got  over  their 
sea-aicknees  they  were  very  valuable  in 


the  merchant  service.  The  Navy  re- 
quired 3,000  boys  every  year,  but  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  they  had  not 
been  able  to  get  that  number.  No  doubt 
the  training  system  would  cost  the 
oountiy  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  if 
we  had  a  war  he  did  not  know  how  we 
should  get  on  without  training  a  large 
number  of  boys.  Fifteen  thousand  boys 
were  required  annually  to  keep  a  supply 
of  men  for  the  merchant  service.  This 
question  of  training  boys  for  seamen  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  at  the  present  time  as 
important  a  matter  as  that  of  building 
ships.  A  ship  was  no  sooner  launched  now 
than  she  became  antiquated ;  and  if  what 
was  said  about  the  torpedo  was  correct,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  affair  for  ships. 
He  hoped  that  the  next  question  which 
the  Government  would  take  into  their 
serious  consideration  would  be  how  to 
increase  the  training  of  a  larger  number 
of  these  boys,  whether  they  afterwards 
entered  the  Boyal  Navy  ot  the  Marine 
service,  but  the  great  thing  in  the  train- 
ing would  be  to  send  them  out  to  sea. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  claimed 
a  few  words  as  having  been  Chairman 
of  the  Oommission  on  Unseaworthy 
Ships.  He  wished  to  state  that  the  Com- 
mission was  not  responsible  for  the  He- 
turn  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  with 
respect  to  the  boys  on  board  training 
ships.  It  was  one  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  As  the  Eetum  stated  that  the 
Chichestsr  was  not  ready  for  the  reception 
of  boys  at  a  period  when,  according  to  the 
noble  Earl,  she  had  been  already  re- 
ceiving them  for  five  or  six  years,  his 
confidence  in  the  document  was  now 
somewhat  shaken.  He  thought  the 
average  of  cost,  ranging  as  it  appeared 
by  that  Return  from  £44  17«.  to  £15  per 
boy,  required  to  be  carefully  examined. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships  to 
have  gone  so  fully  into  the  training 
ship  question  as  would  have  been  de- 
sirable, because  that  was  only  one  of 
very  many  questions  that  came  before 
it — with  questions  of  marine  insurance, 
load-lines,  overloading  grain  ships, 
timber  ships,  and  guano  ships  their 
time  was  fully  occupied,  and  they  could 
spare  but  a  small  portion  to  go  into  the 
question  of  training  ships,  important  as 
it  was.  When  he  was  at  the  Admiralty 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  boys  for  the  Navy.  It  was 
rather  a  favour  to  take  them.    They  had 
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turned  out  well  and  improved  wonder- 
fully when  they  got  on  board  ship. 
When  the  Commission  was  taking 
evidence  they  asked  many  shipowners 
whether  they  were  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  training  boys,  and  a 
good  disposition  was  manifested,  several 
representatives  of  the  shipowners  agree- 
ing to  levy  a  small  tax  upon  themselves 
in  order  to  establish  merchant  training 
ships.  The  Commission  could  not  caxij 
the  question  further.  Only  the  Govern- 
ment could  deal  with  it,  because  before 
anything  definite  was  done  there  must 
be  communications  on  the  subject  of 
the  supply  of  boys  and  men  with  the 
whole  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The 
increase  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  and 
the  genercd  prosperity  of  the  country 
had  led  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
boys  and  men  for  the  Navy.  As  to 
desertions  of  these  boys  after  training, 
owners  of  merchant  ships  complained 
that  when  seamen  reached  Califomia 
or  Australia  they  were  attracted  to 
the  diggings.  He  did  not  see  how  that 
could  be  prevented.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  GK)vemment  would 
t£ike,  or  had  taken,  any  steps  for  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  shipowners  were 
willing  to  make  good  the  promise  which 
some  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  give 
that  they  would  contribute  money 
with  the  view  of  providing  training 
ships  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Navy.  If  they  would  do  that,  he 
thought  the  Government  could  not  do 
better  than  to  assist  in  promoting  that 
object.  The  most  valuable  training 
which  boys  got  on  board  such  ships  was 
discipline — a  habit  which  most  of  those 
who  called  themselves  able  seamen  never 
acquired. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  was  not  able  to  give 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  he  put, 
for  he  was  not  aware  that  the  noble 
Duke  was  going  to  put  it— otherwise,  he 
should  certainly  have  made  inquiry  and 
been  able  to  give  the  information  which 
the  noble  Duke  wished  to  have,  and 
which  no  doubt  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  this  subject.  He  begged  to 
express  his  gratification  to  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
for  the  extremely  interesting  details  he 
had  given  of  the  great  good  that  was 
being  effected  by  these  training  ships. 
He  did  not  altogether  agree  with  his 
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noble  and  gallant  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Lauderdcde) — ^though  he  would  perhaps 
think  it  was  presumptuous  for  him  to 
say  so— in  the  remark  which  he  under- 
stood him  to  make  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  have  training  ships  on 
shore. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE:  All  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  you  cannot  make 
sailors  on  shore.  If  you  want  to  make 
sailors  they  must  be  sent  out  to  sea. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  Aia> 
GORDON  said,  he  quite  understood  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend.  He  thought 
there  was  one  point  which  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Duke  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with 
these  training  ships — they  taught  the 
boys  habits  of  discipline.  He  was  sure 
no  one  could  have  read  the  heart-rend- 
ing account  of  the  burning  of  a  training 
ship  in  the  river  and  have  failed  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline displayed  by  the  boys  —  their 
discipline  could  not  have  been  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  oldest  seamen  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service.  It  was  superfluous  in 
these  days  for  the  Government  to  say 
that  they  regarded  this  subject  as  one 
of  importance — anything  relating  to  the 
Navy  or  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  a 
country  like  this  was  of  the  greatest 
importance;  and  though  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  able  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  his  noble  Friend  as  to  what 
had  been  done  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  limited  period  of  time  referred 
to,  he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  that 
they  had  not  lost  sight  of  it,  and  they 
were  grateful  to  him  for  having  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 

Viscount  MIDLET0N8aid,hethought 
the  country  had  some  claim  on  the  ser- 
vices of  boys  who  had  been  trained  for 
several  years  in  reformatories;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
benefits  conferred  on  boys  in  these 
training  ships  by  removing  them  for  a 
period  of  years  from  all  bad  companions 
with  whom  they  had  associated,  and  by 
enabling  them  during  that  period  to 
acquire  habits  of  honest  industay.  There 
coiild  not  be  a  better  profession  for  such 
boys  than  the  sea,  where  they  wo\ild 
have  their  honest  and  industrial  habits 
confirmed  instead  of  lapsing  back  into 
crime.  He  did  not  wish  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  as  to  «^hat  boys  were  fit 
and  who  were  unfit  for  marine  training ; 
but  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  large 
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class  of  boys  who  seemed  to  be  appointed 
by  Nature  for  a  seafaring  life.  If  we 
could  torn  raw  material  of  that  kind, 
which  in  many  instances  was  running  to 
waste,  to  a  useful  purpose,  we  should 
be  conferring  an  advantage,  not  only  on 
the  boys  themselves,  but  on  the  country 
at  large.  He  trusted  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  keep  that 
object  in  view,  and  he  thanked  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  introduced  this  sub- 
ject for  the  efforts  he  had  made  for  turn- 
ing a  source  of  danger  and  difficulty  to 
the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  it  could 
be  applied. 

ARMY— CHUBCH  ATTENDANCE  OP 
SOLDIERS— PAYMENT  FOR  SITTINGS. 

QUESTION.     OBSEBVATIOKS. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMOEE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Yor  War, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  making  some  payment  for  the 
use  of  sittings  occupied  in  churches  in 
garrison  towns  in  Ireland,  where  no 
salary  for  a  chaplain  is  provided,  by 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Ohurch  of 
England  or  the  late  Established  Ohurch 
of  Ireland?  The  noble  Ecurl  said,  this 
question  formed  part  of  a  larger  sub- 
ject which  had  lately  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Irish  Ohurch,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  Chairman — 
namely,  the  pay  and  status  of  chaplains 
who  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  Ajb  regarded  what  might  be 
called  the  civil  chaplaincies,  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  this  appeared 
to  him  to  belong  more  exclusively  to  the 
War  Department.  It  was  thought  to  be 
a  hardship  upon  clergymen  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
Her  Majeslr's  Army  in  garrison  towns 
where  no  salary  for  a  chaplain  was  pro- 
vided, that  there  should  be  no  remunera- 
tion, although  they  often  had  to  perform 
very  unpleasant  duties.  That,  however, 
was  the  case  when  the  number  in  mrri- 
Bon  did  not  exceed  25.  He  was  tmd  by 
noble  Friends  near  him  that  in  the  case 
of  Boman  Catholics  some  allowance  was 
made,  although  a  salary  was  not  paid, 
and  that  such  was  the  case  also  with 
regard  to  the  Militia,  and  formerly  ob- 
tamed  with  regard  to  the  Armv.  He 
had  received  a  memorandum  from   a 
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derpiyman,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  his  Committee,  who  urged  that  if 
some  payment  were  made  the  money 
could  be  expended  in  the  repairs  of  the 
churches.  It  would  be  unwise  to  enforce 
payment  by  refusing  soldiers  proper 
facilities  for  attendance  at  church ;  but 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  salary,  that  some 
small  contribution  per  head  should  be 
made  based  upon  the  average  attendance 
by  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Ihigland,  or  the  late  Established  Church 
of  Ireland,  during  the  year.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  some  dergymen  would  rather 
the  payments  should  be  made  to  them- 
selves; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  line  should  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  25  seemed  as  good  a 
number  to  draw  it  at  as  another,  and  to 
meet  any  dif&culty  that  might  arise  he 
suggested  that  the  small  sum  of  5«.  per 
head  should  be  granted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  towards  ike  fiinds  of 
particular  parishes,  to  be  applied  as 
might  be  thought  fit.  In  no  case  would 
this  exceed  £6  lOs,  a-year,  and  in  some 
cases  less,  and  he  thought  that  the  cost 
for  all  the  garrison  towns  where  no 
chaplains  were  provided,  taken  together, 
womd  not  exceed  £100  a-year.  He  did 
not  ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  for 
a  definite  answer  to-night,  still  less  did 
he  want  one  in  the  negative,  for  he 
thought  those  whom  he  represented 
would  not  be  inclined  to  take  ''No  "  as 
an  answer;  but  his  object  in  bringing 
the  question  forward  was,  that  it  might 
be  considered  by  the  War  Office,  with 
the  view  of  seeing  whether  some  relief 
of  the  nature  indicated  might  not  be 
afforded. 

Earl  CADOGAN  said,  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  quite  correctly  stated  the 
matter  as  it  stood  at  the  present  time — 
that  no  capitetion  was  allowed  in  garri- 
son towns  where  the  average  attenaance 
of  soldiers  each  Sunday  was  under  25. 
He  was  aware  that  it  had  previously 
been  suggested  that  all  sittings  might 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5s.  each,  and 
he  might  state  that  four  or  five  years 
ago  a  proposal  was  made  to  remove  this 
limit  of  25,  and  that  capitation  should  be 
paid  for  every  soldier  attending  church 
in  garrison  towns.  But  he  might  remind 
the  noble  Earl  that  there  was  another 
Department  of  the  State  besides  the 
War  Office  which  was  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  that  was  the  Treasury ;  and 
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irlien  it  was  considered  in  1871  it  was 
fbnnd  impossible  to  cany  oat  the  pro- 
posal^  because,  although  a  small  ques- 
tion in  itself y  it  would  inyolye  a  large 
additional  grant.  Since  1871  no  oir- 
cumstance  had  occurred  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Treasury  would  alter  their 
decision  and  meet  the  Tiews  of  the  noble 
Earl ;  the  Secretary  of  State  was  tiiere- 
fore  indi^KNsed  to  move  further  in  the 
matter. 
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House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  before 

Seren  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

a  quarter  before  Pive  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  imh  March,  1876. 


MINUTES.]— Supply— <!o«*iVi;pr«f  in  Committee 
— CrviL  Service  Estimates — Classes  II.  and 
m. — Reeoluticne  [March  9]  reported. 

Public  Bells  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Beading — 
Muncipal  Corporations,  &c.  TFunds)  *  [101] ; 
Local  Gk)vemment  Provisional  Orders*  [102]; 
Irish  Church  Act  (1869)  Amendment*  [103]. 

Second  Beading— Salmon  Pisheries  •  [60]. 

Committee — Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  ♦  [94] — r,p. 

Third  JZwrfiVt^— Telegraphs  (Money)  *  [90],  and 
passed. 


ABMY—BECRUrriNG.— QUESTION. 


Me.  WILSON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  dis- 
countenancing the  use  of  public-houses 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  recruits  for 
the  Army,  and  will,  instead,  encourage 
the  establishment  of  rooms  at  recruiting 
stations  available  as  clubs  for  all  soldiers 
who  may  be  in  the  locality,  in  addition 
to  their  use  as  recruiting  stations  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  RARDY  :  Sir,  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  could  strengthen 
the  regulation  at  present  in  force  in 
any  way  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  which  the  hon.  Member  desires. 
The  following  recruiting  instructions  are 
in  force  for  tb.e  ^idance  of  officers  com- 
manding Brigade  Depots,  and  have  been 
80  for  some  time : — 

"  At  the  headouarters  of  the  sub-district  all 
non-commissionea  officers  and  steady  privates 
should  be  permitted  to  enlist  men  amving  there 
for  that  purpose  and  pass  tiiem  into  barracks. 
If  accommodation  in  the  barracks  will  allow  of 
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it  tliflre  diouild  be  s  norooAtf  Toonk,  into  wlikli 
men  arriTing  late  at  nig^  seeking  fwlidment 
might  be  allowed  to  sleep  to  prevent  their  forced 
resort  to  public-houses  and  their  exposure  to  in- 
fluences advene  to  enhstmg.  Ofl&oen  command- 
ing Brigade  Depdtswill  see  that  the  following 
directions  are  carefully  attended  to  and  promul- 
gated throug^iout  thor  sub-districts: — Ko  re- 
cruit is  to  be  enlisted  in  a  state  of  intozioaticni, 
as  it  would  render  his  enlistment  void.  EnHst- 
ment  tn  pubHo-houses  or  beer-^<^  is  to  be 
avoided  as  &r  as  possible.  Af\a  enlistment  and 
untQ  attestation  the  recruitB  are,  if  ponible,  to 
be  lodged  in  the  room  provided  for  them  in 
barracks,  or  in  refreshm^  houses  not  Hcenaed 
to  sell  beer  or  spirits.  No  recruits  previous  to 
enlistment  are  to  be  treated  or  entertained  in 
public-houses  by  the  recruiters.  All  recruiting 
IS  to  carried  on  tn  an  open  manner,  like  any 
other  agreement  between  the  employer  and  tlie 
person  engaging  to  serve.  No  false  pre- 
tences or  misrepresentations  are  to  be  made  use 
of  to  induce  recruits  to  enlist,  and  no  man  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  leave  his  place  of  remdence  in 
order  to  conceal  his  enhstment." 

In  1869-70  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
having  an  enlistment  place  separate 
from  the  recniiting  departments  in  Lon- 
don and  York,  but  after  a  year's  experi- 
ence, not  a  single  recruit  having  enlisted 
at  those  pla^,  the  experiment  was 
abandoned. 


AGEICULTUEAL  HOLDINGS  (ENGLAND) 
ACT— THE  DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER. 

QUESTION. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Whether  it 
is  true,  as  asserted  in  the  "  Mark  Lane 
Express,"  that  a  circular  bearing  his 
signature  had  been  addressed  to  the 
tenants  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  ex- 
cluding them  irom  tiie  benefits  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act  of 
last  Session  by  giving  them  formal 
notice  that  their  contracts  of  tenancy 
shall  remain  unaffected  by  that  Act  ? 

Colonel  TAYLOR :  It  is  true.  Sir,  I 
have  issued  a  circular  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed by  the  hon.  Member  on  the 
advice  of  the  recognized  and  responsible 
officials  of  the  Duchy.  Having  consulted 
several  of  the  Council,  I  did  that  which 
was  considered  best  for  Her  Majesty's 
estates.  I  may  add  that  the  difficulties  in- 
tended to  be  met  by  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings (England)  Act  have  never  occurred 
between  the  Duchy  and  its  tenants.  The 
tenants  are  scarcely  ever  changed,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course  almost,  the  faims 
pass  from  father  to  son,  and  the  im- 
provements, as  a  rule,  are  always  made 
by  the  Duchy  at  a  stated  rate  of  interest, 
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MINES  ACT— USE  OP  BLASTmG  POW- 
DER—LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  will,  in  compliance  witn  the  re- 
commendation of  several  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Goal  Mines  in  the  Eeport  issued 
yesterday,  introduce  this  Session  a  small 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  blasting  pow- 
der in  mines  where  the  safety  lamp  has 
been  ordered  to  be  used ;  if  he  will  not 
introduce  such  a  Bill  will  he  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  this  House  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject ;  and,  further,  seeing  that  several 
Inspectors  have  stated  there  is  power  in 
the  existing  Act  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  powder  "where  it  is  necessary," 
whether  he  will  enforce  the  existing 
Law? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
did  not  intend  to  introduce  any  Bill  of 
the  nature  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, because  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  a 
measure  which  would  tend  rather  to  the 
increase  of  danger  than  otherwise  and 
to  the  disuse  of  safety  lamps.  He  wished 
that  the  men  employed  in  mines  would 
only  be  as  earnest  in  putting  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mines  Act  in  force  as  the 
Inspectors  were.  If  they  would  only 
give  their  assistance  to  the  Inspectors  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  existing  Act, 
and  more  especially  the  1st,  6th,  8th, 
and  30th  general  rules,  and  would  also 
help  them  in  carrying  out  the  Act  in 
other  ways,  he  believed  a  great  saving 
of  life  would  ensue.  He  had  called  the 
special  attention  of  the  Inspectors,  since 
tne  recent  Reports  had  been  made  to  the 
Home  Office,  to  those  special  points,  and 
had  requested  them  to  see,  so  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  that  they  were  enforced, 
and  he  had  also  called  their  special  at- 
tention to  Sections  46  and  55  of  the 
Mines  Act.  He  hoped  by  this  means 
that  the  safety  of  life  in  mines  would  be 
greatly  increased,  and  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  still  more  so  if  the  men  would 
give  all  the  assistance  they  could  to  the 
Inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  The  matter  had  been  so  fully 
discussed  a  short  time  ago  that  he  was 
unwiUing  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  until  he  saw  whether 
the  measures  which  he  proposed  to  take 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 


PAPERS  RELAUNG  TO  CHINA. 

QTJESTIOK. 

Me.  LEATHAM  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
When  tiie  Papers  relating  to  China, 
promised  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reyly,  said,  the 
Papers  were  in  print,  and  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  next  week. 


NAVY— CIRCULAR    SHIPS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  HANBURY-TRACY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  Mr. 
Froude  has  made  any  report  on  Circular 
Vessels ;  and,  if  so,  if  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House? 

Me.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  Mr.  Froude 
had  made  a  confidenticd  conmiunication 
to  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject  of  circu- 
lar vessels,  but  imder  conoitions  which 
prevented  it  being  made  public. 


UNITED  STATES— GENERAL  SCHENCK. 

QXTESTION. 

Me.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
K  he  has  observed  a  statement  going 
the  roimd  of  all  our  newspapers,  said  to 
be  copied  from  the  **  New  York  Times," 
stating  that  **  President  Grant  had  re- 
quested General  Schenck  to  resign  in 
compliance  with  a  demand  from  the 
British  Government  for  his  immediate 
recall;"  and,  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
say  if  there  is  any  foimdation  for  the 
statement  that  any  such  demand  was 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ? 

Me.  BOUREIE,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
seen  the  statement  referred  to,  and  he 
had  to  state  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statement 
th^t  any  such  demand  was  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 


LANDED  PROPRIETORS  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Me.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  I  have  to  put 
a  Question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  have 
put  a  Notice  on  the  Paper  for  a  Copy  of 
a  Return  of  the  Landed  Proprietors  itx 
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Ireland  furnished  for  the  servioe  of  the 
Government  in  the  year  1870.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  objects  to  have  it  printed 
on  the  ground  of  the  expense  that  will 
be  occasioned.  I  will  not  go  into  that 
question.  I  have  been  here  a  good 
while  and  have  not  put  the  House  to 
much  expense  for  Betums  of  any  kind ; 
but  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man if  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
place  in  the  Library  one  or  more  COT)ies 
of  that  Eetum,  in  order  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  have  access  to  it? 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  some  Irish 
Members  and  some  others  are  particularly 
anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  and  it  will  not  put  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  any  expense. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH:  I 
think  it  hardly  fair  to  mention  in  public 
reasons  given  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  a  private  conversation  at  a  period 
of  the  sitting  of  the  House  when  I  should 
be  out  of  Order  if  I  attempted  to  explain 
^em  fiilly  to  the  House.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  place  two  or  three  copies  oi  the 
volume  in  question  in  the  Library  of  the 
House,  as  desired  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

ABMY  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
proposes  to  lay  upon  the  Table  any  ex- 
planatory Papers  showing  how  far  the 
proposed  changes  in  regj^d  to  the  new 
Army  Medical  Officers  will  afltect  the 
future  pay  of  Surgeons  who  entered 
tmder  the  old  rules,  and  what  bearing 
the  proposed  short  service  in  the  Army 
Medical  Department  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  long  service  Medical  Officers  in  India 
and  in  the  Navy  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  all  the  information  which  the 
hon.  Member  asked  for  would  soon  be 
laid  before  the  House.  He  would  not 
go  into  any  detail;  but  he  might  say 
generally  that  the  future  prospects  of 
surgeons  who  entered  under  the  old 
rules  would  be  beneficially  affected  by 
the  promotion  they  would  receive  at 
an  earlier  date.  Ho  was  unable  to  say 
what  bearing  the  proposed  short  service 
in  the  Army  Medical  Department  was 
likely  to  have  on  the  long  services  of 
medical  officers  in   India  and  in  the 
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Navy,  as  that  was  a  matter  which  would 
be  tested  by  the  operations  of  the  new 
rules. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE— UNION  OF  LEGAL 
OFFICES  (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHARLES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
during  the  present  Session,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  unite  the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland ; 
and,  if  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so, 
whether  the  same  will  be  brought  in  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  Members  to  con- 
sider its  provisions  cdong  with  the  Bill 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Bill  Courts? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  it  before  the 
House  in  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


THE  EDUCATION  CODE— CHOICE  OF 
SUBJECTS.— RESOLUTION. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  Education  Code ;  and 
to  move — 

"  That,  while  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
should  be  obligatory  in  all  Elementary  Schools, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  choice  of  other  subjects 
should,  as  heretofore,  be  left  to  the  School  Boiml 
or  Committee  of  Management," 

be^an  by  thanking  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Sandon)  for  the  improve- 
ments he  had  effected  in  the  Code,  but 
as  the  question  of  elementary  education 
was  one  on  which  there  was  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion,  he  trusted  he 
might  be  allowed  to  express  his  views  in 
reference  to  it.  Until  the  Code  issued 
last  year  came  into  operation  the  school 
boards  and  committees  could  select  such 
one  or  more  of  the  so-called  **  extra 
subjects"  as  they  thought  most  suitable; 
nor  had  there  ever  been  any  allegation 
that  the  power  thus  confided  to  them  was 
injudiciously  exercised.  Under  the  Code 
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of  last  year,  however,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  as  two  subjects  History, 
Geography,  or  Grammar.  That  con- 
stituted, for  all  practical  purposes,  an 
exclusion  of  all  other  subjects.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  that 
there  was  still  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  system  of  education  that  it 
was  very  undesirable  to  lay  down  cast- 
iron  rules  of  this  kind,  and  thus  to 
stereotype  a  system  which  after  all  might 

5 rove  to  be  by  no  means  the  best.  No 
oubt  the  great  majority  of  schools  had 
selected  these  subjects,  but  some,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  different  choice.  The 
Committee  of  OouncU,  indeed,  said  that 
''  a  fair  proportion  of  scholars  take  up 
other  branches  of  study."  Well,  then,  if 
they  themselves  admitted  that  the  school 
boards  had  acted  with  judgment,  why 
take  away  a  power  which  had  been  so 
wisely  exercised  ?  By  the  New  Code  the 
subject  of  domestic  economy  was  put  into 
the  shade  and  confined  to  girls,  whereas 
there  were  many  matters  connected  with 
it — such  as  the  importance  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  in  their  homes — which 
ought  to  be  as  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  boys  as  of  girls.  He  showed 
that  several  successive  Committees  and 
Conmiissions  had  recommended  that 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  natu- 
rcd  science  shotdd  be  made  an  es- 
senticd  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  schools.  Grammar, 
at  any  rate  as  it  was  ordinarily  taught, 
seemed  to  be  of  very  doubtful  value.  At 
present  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  even 
in  the  upper  classes,  was  a  matter  of 
practice  and  taste  rather  than  of  tuition. 
Again,  he  would  have  the  teaching  of 
history  improved.  K  properly  taught,  it 
was  a  most  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  as  taught  at  present,  it  was 
little  better  than  a  list  of  dates  and 
battles,  enHvened  by  bloody  murders  and 
other  crimes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sensa- 
tional stories,  most  of  which,  he  believed, 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  true.  It  was 
said  that  happy  was  the  country  that  had 
no  history,  and  though  it  could  not  be 
said  that  happy  was  the  child  who  did 
not  read  his^ry,  still  the  short  histories 
in  general  use  were  very  dry  and  unin- 
teresting. The  quotations  from  history 
used  in  these  schools  dwelt  more  on  times 
and  acts  of  war  than  times  of  peace; 
whereas  in  reality  the  true  condition  of 
a  country  depended  more  on  wisdom  in 
times  of  peace  than  success  in  times  of 


war.  If,  however,  among  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  judge  mere  was  a  gene- 
ral opinion  that  History,  Geography, 
and  Grammar  were  clearly  the  best  sub- 

i'ects,  the  case  would  be  very  different. 
)ut  that  was  not  so.  Perhaps  there  had 
never  been  more  successful  village  schools 
in  England  than  those  organized  by  Dean 
Dawes  and  by  Mr.  Henslow.  Dean 
Dawes'  school  at  King's  Sombome  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  Eeport  made  to 
the  Education  Department  by  Mr. 
Mosely,  and  to  what  did  Mr.  Mosely 
principally  attribute  the  excellence  of 
the  school  ?    He  said — 

"  That  feature  in  the  King's  Sombome  School 
which  constitutes,  probably,  its  greatest  excel- 
lence, and  to  which  Mr.  Dawos  attributes  chiefly 
its  influence  with  the  agricultural  population 
round  him,  is  the  union  of  instruction  in  a  few 
simple  principles  of  natural  science,  applicable 
to  tlie  things  familiar  to  the  children's  oaily  ob- 
servation, with  everything  else  usually  taught 
in  a  National  School." 

Dean  Dawes  himself,  in  his  excellent 
Suggestive  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction  in 
Schools,  dwelt  most  forcibly  on  the  great 
value  of  elementary  science  as  a  means 
of  education.    He  said — 

"  In  no  way  can  the  teachers  in  our  higher 
class  of  elementary  schools  give  such  a  character 
of  iisefulness  to  their  instruction  as  by  qualify- 
ing themselves  to  teach  in  these  subjects,  intro- 
ducing simple  and  easy  experiments  which  illus- 
trate the  things  happening  before  their  eyes 
every  day,  and  convey  conviction  with  them  the 
moment  they  are  seen  and  explained.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  of  12  and  13 
years  of  age  cannot  understand  elementary 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  when  brought  before 
them  by  experiment." 

The  Committee  of  that  House  which  was 
appointed  in  1868,  on  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Banbury 
(Mr.  Samuelson),  reported  that  the  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
elementary  science  in  the  National 
Schools  were  far  greater  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  this  coimtry,  and  added 
that  the  witnesses  they  examined  con- 
curred in  considering  **  that  nothing  less 
will  suffice  here  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  in  the  van  of  industrial 
nations."  They  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  elementary  instruction  **  in  the 
Shenomena  of  nature"  should  be  intro- 
uced  into  our  National  Schools.  Li 
their  Beports  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment several  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
whose  official  position  and  practical  ex- 
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perienoe  gave  great  weight  to  their  opi- 
nions, expressed-  grave  doubts  whether 
S[i8tory  and  Q-rammar  were  the  best 
subjects  which  could  be  selected.  More- 
over, it  was  remarkable,  as  showing  how 
much  different  Departments  of  Go- 
vernment differed  even  among  them- 
selves with  reference  to  the  choice  of 
subjects,  that  there  was  one — namely, 
ag^culture  —  which  was  absolutely 
ignored  in  England,  which  had  not 
even  a  place  in  the  specific  subjects,  and 
which  was  in  Ireland  absolutely  obliga- 
tory. The  children  there  received  simple 
explanations  of  the  different  kinds  of 
soil— clay,  sands,  &c. ;  of  the  advantage 
of  drainage  and  manure ;  of  the  imple- 
ments and  machines  used  in  agriculture ; 
of  the  principal  crops  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops;  and  the  kinds  of  cattle 
and  stock.  Surely  that  was  a  very  suit- 
able and  practicable  subject  for  country 
schools ;  and  it  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
be  far  more  interesting  and  important 
to  the  children  than  some  of  our  English 
subjects.  He  might  even  be  permitted 
to  point  out  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  not  always  consistent  with 
itself  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  some- 
what remarkable  that  out  of  14  specific 
subjects  which  were  included  in  the 
Scotch  Code,  more  than  one-third  were 
excluded  from  that  of  England.  Now, 
why  should  that  be?  Was  there  any 
one  in  that  House  who  would  maintain 
that  the  system  which  was  best  for  one 
school  was  necessarily  best  for  another  ? 
Surely,  differences  of  locality,  of  dis- 
trict, of  situation,  were  sufficient  to  ne- 
gative that  view.  Her  Majesty's  G-ovem- 
ment  admitted  that  in  principle,  because 
in  Northumberland  they  did  not  propose 
that  the  subjects  should  be  the  same  as 
in  Boxburghshire.  But  surely  the  dif- 
ferences between  England  and  Scotland 
were  not  the  only  ones?  Was  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  in  towns  where  there  was 
some  special  manufacture,  the  upper 
Standards  might  with  advantage  receive 
some  instruction  which  would  lead  up 
to  the  occupations  of  their  after  life  r 
Again,  something  must  depend  on  the 
schoolmaster.  A  schoolmaster  might 
have  special  gifts  in,  or  knowledge  of, 
some  special  subject,  which  it  would  in 
such  a  case  be  very  desirable  to  utilize. 
Even  assuming  that  History,  Grammar, 
and  Geographv  were  the  best  subjects, 
why  should  they  receive  the  whole  of 
the  time  ?    The  classes  affected  by  the 
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provision  were  five — that  was  to  say,  they 
covered  five  years  of  school  life;  and 
surely  that  was  unreasonable.  Even 
admitting  that  they  should  come  first, 
ought  not  other  subjects  to  come  some- 
where ?  One  objection  which  might  be 
raised  to  the  Eesolution  was,  that  they 
should  not  throw  upon  the  rates  any 
instruction,  except  on  the  most  elemen- 
tary subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  That  objection  harSy  ap- 
plied to  that  Besolution,  because  the 
teaching  of  the  specific  subjects  to  which 
he  had  referred  would  not  cost  more 
than  those  special  subjects  which  were 
now  so  much  favoured.  Another  objec- 
tion which  had  been  raised  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
was  that  it  was  undesirable  to  make 
continual  alterations  in  the  Code.  He 
admitted  the  force  of  that  arg^ument,  but 
it  hardly  applied  to  the  present  sugges- 
tion, which  was  merely  that  greater 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  these  subjects 
should  be  allowed  to  the  local  bodies. 
If  it  were  suggested  to  impose  any  new 
restrictions  or  any  fresh  conditions,  there 
would  be  much  weight  in  the  objection ; 
but  in  this  case  he  only  wished  to  restore 
a  power  which  the  locial  authorities  pos- 
sessed until  last  year,  and  which  they 
were  admitted  to  have  exercised  with 
sound  discretion.  Those  managers  who 
did  not  notice  the  change  could  not  be 
affected  by  it,  so  that  could  not  lead  to 
inconvenience  or  confusion.  Every  one  in 
that  House,  he  might  add,  would  admit 
that  centralization  was  in  itself  objec- 
tionable. Perhaps,  however,  that  was 
peculiarly  the  case  in  matters  relating 
to  education.  It  was  most  desirable  that 
we  should  induce  the  very  best  men  and 
women  to  serve  on  school  boards,  but  in 
order  to  secure  them  we  must  not  inter- 
fere with  them  more  than  could  be  pos- 
sibly avoided ;  we  must  leave  them  a 
real  interest  and  responsibility.  But  if 
we  practically  took  out  of  their  hands  all 
control  over  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  schools,  we  certainly 
diminished  very  considerably  the  interest 
they  would  otherwise  feel,  and  thereby 
tended  greatly  to  impair  the  e£B.cienoy  of 
our  schools.  Every  one  knew  that  there 
were  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  system  of  education.  To  many 
it  seemed  that  our  present  methods  relied 
too  much  on  memory  and  too  little  on 
thought ;  that  they  sacrificed  education 
to  instruction;  that  they  confused  book 
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learning  with  real  knowledge ;  that,  in- 
stead of  training  the  mind  to  act  with 
freedom  and  sSeiit,  they  choked  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  brain  with  the  dry  dust  of 
feicts  which  at  best  were  but  conmiitted 
to  memorr,  instead  of  becoming  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  child.  In  education, 
and  especially,  perhaps,  in  elementary 
schools,  our  object,  he  contended,  should 
be  to  train,  rather  than  to  teach,  the 
child.  What  the  children  knew  when 
they  left  school  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther we  had  given  them  a  wish  for  know- 
ledge and  a  power  of  acquiring  it.  What 
they  learnt  at  school  would  soon  be  lost, 
if  it  was  not  added  to.  The  great  thing 
was  to  interest  them,  and  not  so  much 
to  teach  them  as  to  make  them  wish  to 
teach  themselves.  Unfortunately,  our 
system  of  education  had  too  often  the 
very  opposite  efifect,  and  under  it  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  had  become 
an  effort  rather  than  a  pleasure.  He  had 
been  good-naturedly  criticized,  both  in 
that  House  and  out  of  it,  as  an  enthu- 
siast on  that  subject ;  but  every  one  who 
loved  children  must  know  how  anxious 
they  were  for  information,  how  they 
longed  to  understand  the  facts  of  nature, 
how  every  bird  and  beast  and  flower  was 
full  of  interest  for  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  would  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty's  Oovernment  not  to  stereotype 
their  present  system,  not  to  restrict  the 
education  given  in  our  elementary  schools 
to  the  outlines  of  slates,  the  technicali- 
ties of  grammar,  and  the  series  of  crimes 
and  accidents  which  was  misnamed  his- 
tory. He  hoped  he  should  not  be  thought 
unduly  pertinaceous  in  urging  these 
views,  but  he  did  so  under  the  conviction 
that  the  more  we  could  make  the  schools 
interesting  to  the  children,  the  more 
they  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Baronet .  concluded 
by  moving  the  Eesolution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  while  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should 
be  obligatory  in  all  Blementary  Schools,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  choice  of  other  subjects 
should,  as  heretofore,  be  left  to  the  Scnool 
Board  or  Committee  of  Management,*' — {Sir 
John  Zudboeky) 

— instead  thereof. 

LoKD  FEANCI8  HEEVEY  said,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Baronet  was  somewhat 


premature  in  bringing  his  Eesolution 
under  the  notice  of  the  Mouse  before  the 
New  Code  was  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration. What  he  proposed  to  do  was 
to  cancel  some  of  the  most  material  alte- 
rations in  the  Code  which  were  made  last 
year — a  course  which,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  somewhat  precipitate  to  take 
before  the  House  haa  some  experience 
of  the  results  which  those  alterations 
produced.  As  yet  no  school  had  been 
examined  under  the  altered  system. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Schedule  of  extra  subjects  might  not  be 
enlarged;  but  he  thought  we  should 
8^0  on  with  cautious  steps,  and  not  be 
m  too  great  a  hurry  again  to  make  a 
change.  Since  the  question  of  the 
Code  had  been  started,  he  would  say  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  elementary  schools,  which  had 
been  overlooked  for  many  years,  and 
which  deserved  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. Take  the  case  of  swimminc^, 
for  instance,  which  was  an  accomplish- 
ment quite  as  valuable  as  the  drill  ordi- 
narily taught  in  schools.  He  should  be 
glad  if  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
would  allow  attendances  at  swimming 
to  rank  as  school  attendances,  such  at- 
tendances, under  proper  instruction,  to 
be  alternative  with  military  drill.  In 
larffe  towns  very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  physical 
faculties  of  children,  and  he  trusted  his 
noble  Friend  would  see  his  way  to  do 
something  in  this  important  and  hitherto 
overlooked  branch  of  education,  by  al- 
lowing attendances  at  an  adequately  con- 
ductea  gymnasium  to  also  count  as  at- 
tendances at  school.  He  wished  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  hardship  inflicted 
on  infant  schools  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  as  they  at  present  stood.  It  had 
been  usual  for  the  teachers  to  present  a 
small  number  of  their  best  scholars  for 
examination  in  the  Standards.  That  was 
the  only  adequate  test  they  could  get  of 
their  ability  to  teach  and  of  their  assi- 
duity in  teaching,  but  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  children  to  be  presented 
m  the  usual  way.  He  thou^t,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion  was 
somewhat  inopportune,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  deem  it  necessary  to  press  it 
to  a  division. 

Sir  WALTER  B AETTELOT  thought 
the  Eesolution  covered  more  things  than 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, and  that  his   object   was,  as   it 
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always  had  been,  that  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  trained  in 
far  higher  subjects  than  those  to  which 
he  h^  referred.  However,  the  two 
points  raised  by  the  Eesolution  ought  to 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  House. 
Oonsidering  the  class  of  children  they  had 
to  deal  with  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
it  would  be  very  hard  if  fresh  require- 
ments should  now  be  demanded  of 
managers  of  schools,  who  were  making 
every  effort  to  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Code  of  last  year. 
In  agricultural  schools  there  were  so 
many  difficulties  'to  contend  with,  that 
even  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  if  he  went  into 
all  these  considerations,  would  agree 
that  much  more  energy  was  being  dis- 
played than  formerly,  and  that  there 
was  a  real  determination  throughout  the 
country  to  give  to  children  the  benefit  of 
education.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  these  things  could  not 
be  done  in  a  huny,  and  that  time  must 
be  allowed  in  order  to  get  gradually  into 
a  good  working  system.  He  would, 
however,  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  if  these 
children  were  educated  too  highly,  what 
were  they  to  do  ?  Ifc  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  c^eat  majority  of  them 
must  earn  their  bread  by  daily  toil ;  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  them 
through  life,  if  the  hon.  Baronet's  sug- 
gestions were  adopted?  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  class  of  children  imme- 
diately above  them  in  social  life.  What 
was  to  become  of  them  ?  They  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  such  an  education 
as  it  was  proposed  to  give  these  children 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  in- 
justice thus  committed  was  manifest. 
Much  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
with  regard  to  education  in  Scotland. 
Well,  he  himself  was  greatly  struck  with 
the  admirable  way  in  which  instruction 
was  imparted  in  the  schools  he  had 
visited  in  the  Highlands.  The  Scotch 
teachers,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  ex- 
celled pre-eminently  in  imparting  know- 
ledge to  their  pupils.  What  we  wanted 
was  not  merely  knowledge  in  the  school- 
masters and  mistresses  themselves,  but 
also  an  aptitude  for  imparting  it  to 
others.  As  he  had  said,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children  had  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  while  we  were  educating  them 
we  must  not  prevent  them  from  leam- 
^ing  that  which  must  be  their  main- 
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stay  in  after  life.  He  hoped  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  assent  to  the  Eesolu- 
tion, because  it  would  lead  <x)  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  future,  would  cover  more 
than  the  hon.  Baronet  stated,  and  would 
produce  no  good  results  for  the  people 
of  this  countey. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  thought  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  had  somewhat  mis- 
understood the  intention  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Maidstone  (Sir 
John  Lubbock),  whose  proposal  would 
not  increase  the  difficulties  of  mana^gers 
in  earning  the  Q-ovemment  money.  They 
would  only  have  greater  latitude  given 
to  them  as  to  what  th^y  should  do.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  not  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  great  number  of  subjects  should 
be  taught,  but  considered  that  two  would 
be  sufficient.  The  question  was  whether 
there  was  too  much  limitation  in  regard, 
not  to  the  special  subjects  for  indivi- 
dual scholars,  but  to  those  subjects  upon 
which  the  classes  were  examined.  For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  ought  to  wait  two  or  three  years 
before  he  asked  for  an  alteration.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  everything 
taught  in  these  schools,  in  order  to  have 
much  effect,  must  be  imparted  according 
to  some  system.  With  regard  to  the 
special  subjects,  quite  as  much  choice 
was  allowed  now  as  had  been  allowed 
before,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  more  money  could  be  earned. 

Mb.  a.  mills  said,  he  very  much 
wished,  if  it  were  possible,  that  no  public 
money  should  be  granted  for  any  subject 
but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
He  apprehended,  however,  that  it  was 
not  possible  now,  because  education  was 
proceeding  on  different  lines  firom  those 
of  former  days.  So  far,  however,  as 
his  experience  went  in  education  in 
the  coimtry,  unless  we  were  very  cautious, 
it  struck  him  that  we  were  nmning  great 
risk  of  departing  &om  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  first  object  of  elementary  edu- 
cation— namely,  to  qualify  children  for 
doing  their  work  in  ^e  position  in  which 
their  work  lay.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
needlework  was  obviously  a  subject  for 
which  public  money  ought  to  be  granted ; 
because  it  was  necessary  to  enable 
children  to  fill  the  station  in  life  to 
which  they  would  be  called.  But  he 
thought  the  children  were  overcrammed, 
and  the  teaching  of  history,  particularly 
of  the  kinds  of  history  to  which  refer* 
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ence  had  been  made,  did  not  come 
within  the  same  scope  of  necessary  pre- 
paration,  and  it  had  the  further  incon- 
venience of  entailing  unnecessary  and 
very  arduous  labour  on  the  pupil  teachers. 
He  feared  that  already  both  children  and 
pupil  teachers  were  crammed  with  sub- 
jects far  beyond  those  which  ought  to 
De  insisted  upon  from  them.  There  was 
a  danger  lest  the  resiilt  of  this  pressure 
upon  the  brain  should  injure  the  health 
and  strength  of  pupil  teachers,  especially 
girls.  It  must  oe  remembered  that, 
while  working  up  these  extra  subjects, 
they  were  engaged  in  teaching.  At 
present  three-fourths  of  the  work  in  our 
elementary  schools  was  done  by  the 
pupil  teachers,  and  in  increasing  the 
special  subjects  for  which  public  money 
could  be  earned  there  was  great  risk 
that  many  of  the  pupil  teachers  would 
overtask  their  strength  in  order  to  en- 
able the  schools  to  earn  this  public 
money.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things  must  be  that  the  pupils  would 
receive  an  unsatisfactory  education  as 
far  as  the  elementary  branches  were 
concerned,  while  the  energies  of  the 
pupil  teachers  would  be  over-strained, 
and  their  health  imperilled. 

Viscount  SANDON  said,  no  apology 
was  necessary  from  his  hon.  Friend  op- 
posite (Sir  John  Lubbock)  for  bringing 
forward  a  subject  involving  a  question 
of  science,  with  which  he  was  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  deal;  and  the 
House  was  to  be  congrattdated  on  having 
among  its  Members  one  who  showed  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  upon  such  questions, 
and  who  handled  them  with  the  grace 
which  distinguished  every  act  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  that  House.  Unfortu- 
nately his  hon.  Friend  was  absent  during 
an  interesting  discussion  which  took 
place  last  year  on  the  New  Code,  when 
the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  re- 
ceived a  warm  assent  from  the  House. 
On  that  occasion,  while  he  (Viscount 
Sandon)  did  not  pretend  that  the  curri- 
culum 80  altered  was  the  best  in  the 
world,  he  then  urged  the  House  to  sup- 
port him  in  resisting  proposals  for 
changes  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  when  he  announced  this 
view  it  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
House.  Nothing  was  more  destruc- 
tive to  our  elementary  schools,  more 
annoying  to  teachers,  or  more  discou- 
raging to  school  managers  than  the  in- 
tr^uction  of  constant  changes  in  our 


curriculimi  of  education.  He  appealed, 
therefore,  to  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press 
his  Motion.  It  was  undesirable,  he 
thought,  that  he  should  enter  now  into 
the  various  points  that  had  been  raised 
in  the  discussion ;  but  he  would  observe 
that  some  useful  remarks  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  it  which  should  receive 
his  attention.  His  hon.  Friend,  how- 
ever, could  hardly  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  showing  some  amoimt  of  cool- 
ness towards  subjects  of  education  other 
than  those  which  were  clearly  the  most 
necessary  or  desirable.  They  increased 
the  grant  for  extra  subjects  from  3«.  to 
48.  per  head,  and  these  extra  subjects 
were  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, mechanics,  animal  physiology, 
physical  geography,  botany,  and  domes- 
tic economy.  While  doing  so,  without 
wishing  to  disparage  their  utility,  he 
thought  it  questionable  whether  the 
study  of  such  subjects  could  be  of  any 
certain  advantage  to  those  who  were 
educated  in  these  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  the  substantial  grant  which  was 
given  to  these  extra  subjects  to  meet  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  different  schools 
and  communities  showed  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  hostility,  but  rather  a 
warm  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation if  they  could.  But  he  felt  strongly 
that  the  business  of  his  Department  was 
to  try  and  make  the  work  of  education 
as  solid  as  possible.  They  were  dealing 
with  a  new  class  of  scholars ;  they  were 
fighting  against  irregular  attendance 
and  other  difficulties ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, undesirable  that  anything  should 
be  done  by  which  these  difficulties  would 
in  all  probability  be  increased.  The 
great  object  was  to  impress  upon  children, 
teachers,  and  parents  the  necessity  of 
laying  a  permanent  basis  of  education. 
Now,  if  you  gave  loopholes  for  intro- 
ducing what  he  might  term,  without 
undervaluing  them,  more  fanciful  and 
less  necessary  subjects,  there  was  a 
danger  lest  young  teachers  should  be 
led  away  to  cultivate  these  higher  sub- 
jects at  the  expense  of  the  more  solid 
ones.  Information  which  came  before 
him  led  him  also  to  a^ee  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  that 
there  was  considerable  danger  of  the 
younger  teachers  being  intellectually 
overworked  in  their  zeal  and  anxiety  for 
knowledge.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  a 
national  system  of  education  to  have  a 
body  of  teachers  highly  developed  intel- 
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lectuaUy,  but  with  constitutions  shaken 
and  shattered  by  their  intellectual  work. 
A  body  of  dyspeptic  teachers  would,  in 
the  long  run,  tend  to  very  bad  results  in 
the  way  of  education,  and  such  a  danger 
was  by  no  means  a  fanciful  one.  This 
danger  affected  pupil  teachers  not  only 
in  that  career,  but  afterwards  in  the 
training  colleges.  He  begged  the  House, 
therefore,  to  support  him  for  rather  hold- 
ing back  at  present  in  this  matter-^first, 
because  it  was  not  well  to  be  constantly 
meddling  with  the  Code ;  and  next,  be- 
cause further  changes  to  any  consider- 
able extent  would  interfere  with  the 
solid  basis  of  national  education  which 
everybody  desired,  and  with  which  it 
would  not  be  well  at  present  to  inter- 
fere. He  should  not  forget  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  his  hon.  Friend,  though 
he  could  not  for  the  present  accede  to 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  defended  his 
hon.  Friend  for  having  brought  on  the 
discussion,  because  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Code  being  laid  on  the  Table 
so  many  weeks  before  it  became  law 
was  to  enable  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  enforce  their  suggestions  on 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council.  What 
his  hon.  Friend  wanted  was  to  produce 
a  certain  elasticity  in  the  working  of 
the  Code  ;  he  did  not  desire  to  increase 
the  subjects  taught  in  schools  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  but  only  to  give  the 
managers  of  these  schools  the  option  of 
teaching  the  children  something  about 
their  own  occupation,  such  as  the 
soil,  the  plants  that  grew  upon  it,  and 
the  manure  that  was  used  to  dress 
it,  instead  of  confining  their  attention 
to  grammar  and  history ;  and  he  put  it 
to  hon.  Members  whether  that  informa- 
tion was  not  more  likely  to  be  useful  to 
them  than  a  knowledge  of  trifling  ques- 
tions in  history,  sudb.  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Queen  Anne's  children  who  died 
in  infancy?  What  his  hon.  Friend's 
object  was,  not  so  much  to  have  many 
subjects  taught,  as  those  subjects  which 
might  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  parti- 
cular districts.  The  Scotch  had  been 
very  much  complimented  on  their  success 
in  teaching,  but  the  secret  of  it  was  this, 
that  they  encouraged  the  teachers  to 
teach  what  they  knew  best.  After  what 
had  been  said,  however,  he  would  advise 
his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  his  Motion, 
but  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  discus- 
sion the  subject  had  received,  and  which 
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he  thought  would  not  be  found  unpro- 
ductive of  good  results  hereafter. 

Db.  WAED  said,  he  had  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  subject  to  which 
the  discussion  related,  and  he  must  say 
he  deprecated  the  extent  to  which  scien- 
tific education  in  primary  schools  was 
sometimes  carried  at  the  present  day. 
He  even  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
University  would  not  find  very  many 
to  go  with  him  the  whole  extent  of 
his  views  on  the  subject,  even  among 
those  who  were  engaged  in  scientific 
teaching.  He  doubted,  in  fact,  the  value 
of  the  scientific  teaching  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  advocated  for  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  thought,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  such  subjects  were  too  much 
cultivated.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  a  craze  in  favour  of  scientifio 
teaching,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  keep  to  the  good  old  lines,  and  g^ve 
sound  instruction  in  grammsur,  geogra- 
phy, and  history,  rather  than  go  into  bo 
many  branches  of  science.  In  Ireland 
the  national  system  of  education  ex- 
cluded national  history.  History  was 
excluded,  and  its  exclusion,  he  thought, 
was  unfortunate  and  a  blot  upon  that 
system.  But  that  was  in  de^ite  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  was  because  they 
had  in  Ireland  that  which  did  not  exist 
in  England— an  injurious  governmental 
system — ^that  they  consented  to  the  en- 
tire and  complete  exclusion  of  histoiy 
from  their  schools.  If  their  history  was 
a  sad  one,  still  they  were  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  exclusion  in  Ireland. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  was 
quite  willing,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  to  withdraw  the  Besolution. 
["No,  no!"] 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question/' 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

MERCANTHiE   MARINE— PENSIONS  TO 
SEAMEN.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
Merchant  Seamen,  and  to  the  Beport  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Pensions  to 
Seamen,  and  to  the  regulations  in  force 
in  Foreign  Countries  for  providing  Pen- 
sions to  Seamen ;  and  to  move  a  JReao- 
lution  thereon,  said:  Sir,  in  order  to 
justify  the  Motion  which  I  desire  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  approval  of  the  House,  I  shall 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  allege  that 
our  seamen  have  deteriorated.     I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  in  our  Merchant 
Service  many  ill-conducted  and  ineffi- 
cient men,  while  there  are  happily  a 
still  larger  number,  who  are  the  best 
seamen  in  the  world.    I  would  rather 
insist  on  the  miseries  and  hardships  in- 
separable from  a  sailor's  life.     It  is  on 
this  ground,  and  because  our  national 
security  and  greatness  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  loyal  attachment  of  our 
seamen  to  their  native  land,  that  I  would 
especially  urge  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Seamen's  Pension  Fund.     The  sub- 
ject has  been  frequently  investigated  by 
Boyal  Commissions  and  by  Parliamen- 
tary Committees,  and  they  have  invari- 
ably recorded  a  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Seamen's  Pen- 
sion Fund.    The  fact  that  no  practical 
legislation  has  resulted  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  special  interests  of  seamen 
have  been  too  long  neglected.     That 
negligence  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  sympathy,  as  from  ignorance  of 
the  condition  and  necessities  of  a  class 
whose  calling  keeps  them  apart  from 
the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-country- 
men.   The  efforts  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  have  of  late 
aroused  the  deepest  interest  in  seamen, 
and  my  hope  is  that  I  may  be  able  to 
obtain  for  the  proposal  I  now  submit  to 
the  House  a  support  which,  under  ordi- 
nary  circumstances,   I    could    scarcely 
hope  to  command.     The  example  of  fo- 
reign nations  supplies  me  with  an  im- 
portant argument.    A  plan  for  securing 
pensions  to  seamen  was  established  in 
f'rance  by  the  great  Minister,  Colbert. 
The  fund  of  the  Invalides  de  la  Marines 
is  supported  by  contributions  of  3  per 
cent,  deducted  from  the  pay  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  National  or  the  merchant 
service.    In  1844,  the  fund  had  an  in- 
vested capital  of  £4,000,000  sterling, 
and  an    income    of   £300,000    a-year. 
Mariners  became  entitled  to  pensions 
after  their  names  had  been  borne  for  25 
years  on  a  ship's  articles,  and  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  50.    The  pension 
varies  from  600f.  to  96f.  a-year,  accord- 
ing to    the    fi;rade    of   the   pensioner. 
Widows    receive  half  the  pension,  to 
which  their   husbands   were    entitled, 
and  an  allowance  is  made  to  children. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  a  benefit 
fund,  supported  by  a  compulsory  de- 


duction of  20  cents  per  month  from  the 
seamen's  wages.  Every  worn-out  or 
disabled  seaman  is  entiued  to  mainte- 
nance in  one  of  the  asylums  established 
by  the  State  on  the  American  seaboard. 
In  Norway,  by  the  Eoyal  rescript  of 
1834,  an  independent  charitable  institu- 
tion for  seamen  has  been  founded  in  the 
principal  seaports  ;  and  at  the  time 
when  seamen  sign  their  articles  of  agree- 
ment for  a  foreign  voyage,  it  is  usual  to 
agree  upon  a  pro  rata  contribution  to 
the  institution  established  in  the  port 
from  which  he  sails.  The  Scuola  di  San 
Marco,  at  Venice,  is  an  institution  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Invalides  de  la 
Marines  in  Paris.  In  Holland,  there  is 
an  institution  called  the  Seamen's  Hope, 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  to  those 
established  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  In 
our  own  country  a  Seamen's  Pension 
Fund  formerly  existed.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1747,  in 
compliance  with  a  Petition  from  mer- 
chant seamen.  Its  object  was  to  give 
to  the  merchant  service  the  same  advan- 
tages which  the  Navy  enjoyed  atGhreen- 
wich.  It  was  supported  by  a  con- 
tribution of  \8.  a-month,  which  was 
stopped  from  each  man's  wages;  and 
the  Fund  received  liberal  contributions 
from  great  merchants  and  shipowners. 
It  worked  extremely  well  until  the  year 
1820,  when  our  great  merchants  unfor- 
tunately withdrew  from  the  shipping 
trade.  From  that  period  their  voluntary 
contributions  rapidly  fell  off.  In  the 
meanwhile,  a  fatal  laxity  had  crept  into 
the  management,  the  results  of  which 
were  described  by  Admiral  Denman  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Manning  Com- 
mission of  1859.  While  the  State  was 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
Fund,  its  administration  was  entrusted 
to  a  local  committee  at  each  port. 
There  was  no  general  system,  and  no 
effectual  audit  was  provided.  Hence 
arose  jobbery,  confusion,  and  eventual 
bankruptcy.  At  one  port  pensions 
of  £13  were  paid ;  at  others  the 
amount  was  £2  or  £3;  and  again  at 
others  it  was  as  low  as  10«.  A  widow 
at  Sunderland,  aged  84,  received  2«. 
a-month;  while  a  widow  at  Liverpool, 
aged  24,  received  14«.  for  herself,  and 
12«.  each  for  her  children.  Such  in- 
equality justly  created  discontent ;  and 
the  Funa  being  bankrupt,  a  Winding- 
Up  Act  was  passed  in  1851.  The  pro- 
cess has  already  cost  £1|000,000,  and 
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will  probably  cost  £500,000  more.     But  j 
no  objection  has  ever  been  taken  to  the  ; 
principle  of  a  compulsory  self-supporting  .| 
Pension  Fund  by  tliose  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our 
seamen.      The    Select    Committee    on 
Lighthouses,  in  1845,  strongly  insisted 
on  the  necessity  for  such  a  Fund.     The 
Royal    Commission    on    Pensions,    ap- 
pointed in  1848,  made  a  Report,  which 
is  still  the  best  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  wliich  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  Pension  Fund,  under  im- 
proved regulations.    In  1853  the  Prince 
Consort,  as  Master  of  the  Trinity  House, 
addressed  a  letter  to   Lord  Cardwell, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  which  he  urged,  on  behalf  of  the 
Elder  Brethren,  the  importance  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  Corporation's  charities 
a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  such  as 
should  do  honour  to  the  great  maritime 
and  commercial  character  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  Manning  Conmiission 
of  1859  gave  great  prominence  to  this 
subject  in  their  Report.    They  said  that, 
among  the  many  suggestions,  which  had 
been  offered  to  them,  none  had  been  so 
ably  advocated  as  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Pension  Fund; 
and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  a 
great  inducement  to  youths  to  join,  and 
to  Heamen  to  remain  in,  our  Merchant 
Service.     The  Committee  on   Mercliant 
Sliippiug  of  1800  concurred  in  this  view, 
and    pointed    out   the   great  facilities, 
alTorded  for  the   administration   of  the 
Fund  through  the  shipping  offices,  wliich 
had  recently  been  established.     Passing 
over  an  interval  of  several  years,  I  may 
quote   as   the    latest  authority   on   this 
subject    the   Report   of   the    Liverpool 
Committee  of  shipowners   on  the  con- 
dition of  our  merchant  seamen.     They 
were  strongly  of  opinion  that,  both  in  the 
general  interests  of  commerce  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  of  our  merchant  sea- 
men, a  Compulsory  Benefit  Fund  should 
be  established,  there  being  at  present  no 
provision    for  old  or  disabled   seamen, 
except  the  workhouse.      The  existence 
of  such  a  fund  would  serve  to  bind  the 
sailor  both  to  his  ship  and  his  country 
by  the  consideration,    now  almost  un- 
known to  him,  of  having  something  to 
lose  by  desei*ting  his  ship  when  abroad. 
Lastly,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Un- 
seaworthy  Ships  expressed  their  opinion 
that  a  self-supporting  Pension  Fund  for 
bcamcn  might  prove  of  great  value,  in 
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creating  a  tie  to  bind  the  Britisli  seamai 
to  the  Merchant  Service  of  his  ovi 
country.  The  subject,  they  said,  wd 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  Govern 
ment.  The  concurrence  of  these  emi 
nent  authorities  sapplies  a  conclosiTi 
argument  in  favour  of  a  Seamen's  Fen 
sion  Fund ;  and  a  calm  consideration  o! 
the  proposal  on  its  merits  cannot  fail  tc 
satisfy  the  House  that  it  is  both  reason- 
able and  necessary.  Seamen  are  a  scat- 
tered body.  Their  lives  are  spent  £u 
away  from  home,  and  when  they  retain, 
it  may  often  happen  that  they  are  nd 
paid  off  at  the  port,  at  which  tbey  origi- 
nally  shipped.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
organize  a  machinery  for  collecting  con- 
tributions or  administering  the  fond! 
required  to  provide  sufficient  pensions. 
The  task,  in  short,  is  so  extensive  in  in 
scope,  and  important  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  that  it  can  only  be  carried  cot 
by  the  Government,  and  this  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  every  Commission  and 
Conmiittee,  during  the  last  30  years^ 
has  arrived.  The  necessity  of  making 
the  contributions  compulsory  is  the  <mlj 
point  on  which  doubt  nas  been  felt  Tha 
majority  of  the  Manning  Commisdonns 
proposed  that  the  Pension  Fund  ahoiud 
be  self-supporting  but  voluntary.  The 
contribution  for  the  Naval  Eestirve  w»? 
to  be  paid  by  the  State  ;  but  they  wisht-i 
to  admit  to  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  oTtn" 
seaman,  whether  in  the  Navy  or  tb^ 
Mercliant  Service,  who  mi^^ht  thiii 
proper  to  contribute.  ]Mr.  Lindsay  dj- 
fered  from  the  other  Commissioner?: 
and  his  opinion,  which  is  of  the  greats: 
value,  was  that  any  Pension  Fund  ci 
the  voluntary  principle  would  be  s 
failure.  These  views  were  shared  ly 
all  the  professional  officers  of  tho  Boa."^ 
of  Trade.  Tho  late  Mr.  Graves  told  t i 
Mercliant  Shipping  Committee  of  l>f^ 
that,  although  ho  did  not  like  con:p'>::* 
sory  measures,  yet  he  thought  in  'i^ 
case  of  the  Seamen's  Pension  Fund  ccc- 
pulsion  would  be  a  necessitv.  The  >a3. 
opinion  was  expressed  by*  Captain  Bii- 
lantyne,  who  was  specially  appointed  r  • 
represent  the  views  of  the  Morcanrik 
Marine  Association  of  Liverpool  h^i^^- 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseawo.'^hj 
Ships.  The  view  of  those,  who  are  is 
favour  of  compulsory  contributions,  vn* 
very  ably  summed  up  in  the  meso- 
randum,  prepared  for  the  Manning  Ct* 
mission  by  Captain  Peirce,  Superin:*-- 
dent  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  in  Laiidvc 
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"Seamen,"  he  said,  ''were  an  excep' 
tional  class."  What  other  description  of 
men  required  their  agreements  for  labour 
and  service,  the  correction  of  their  ac- 
counts, and  the  payment  of  their  wages, 
to  be  watched  over  by  a  public  officer  ? 
This  arose  ^m  their  habits,  and  their 
peculiar  duties.  From  youth  to  man- 
hood they  were  exposed  to  temptations 
and  dangers,  by  sea  and  land,  which 
surrounded  no  other  class;  and  they 
therefore  required  more  than  others  the 
protecting  arm  of  a  kind  and  beneficent 
Government  to  do  for  them  what  they 
could  not  and  would  not  do  for  them- 
selves. Why  is  it  that  the  seaman  does 
not  calculate?  It  is  because  the  uni- 
versal feeling  among  seaman  is  that  they 
will  not  live  to  be  old.  They  see  so 
many  die  around  them,  they  so  seldom 
meet  with  an  old  sailor  at  sea,  that  they 
consider  it  quite  imnecessary  to  prepare, 
as  other  people  do,  for  the  contingency 
of  old  age.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
are  the  views  entertained  by  the  seamen 
themselves  ?  Enquiries  were  made  in 
1845,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  Captain  Brown,  who  reported,  as  the 
result  of  conversations  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  seamen,  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  objection  to  contribute,  provided  a 
substantial  pension  were  guaranteed  by 
Parliament.  Again,  when  the  Winding- 
TJp  Act  was  passed,  a  Petition  was  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  signed  by  400 
masters  and  mates,  and  700  seamen, 
stating  that  any  attempt  to  raise  a  Pen- 
sion Fimd  on  a  voluntary  principle  would 
be  precarious  and  inefficient.  I  have 
recently  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  the  seamen  by  personal  in- 
quiry. I  addressed  a  meeting  at  the 
Liverpool  Sailors'  Home  in  December 
last  on  this  subject,  when  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  the 
plan.  I  have  subsequently  been  in  corre- 
n>ondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Seamen's  Protective  Society,  of  liver- 
pool,  which  numbers  several  thousand 
members,  all  able  seamen ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  since  the  date  of  the 
meeting  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
considered  by  the  society,  and  that  the 
general  principle  of  compulsion  has  been 
invariably  approved.  Ten  days  ago  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  seamen  at  the 
Shipping  Office  in  the  East  India  Koad, 
when  the  plan  was  also  received  with 
the  warmest  approval.  But  the  main 
point  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the 


thing  proposed  is  right  in  itself;  for  if 
the  House  be  satisfied  that  a  particular 
measure  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
they  will  probably  be  prepared  to 
exert,  in  case  of  need^  a  gentle  pres- 
sure on  prejudiced  or  improvident 
men,  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to 
train  up  in  habits  of  prudence.  Any 
objection,  which  might  be  raised  on  the 
part  of  the  seamen  to  a  forced  contribu- 
tion, would  be  removed  if  the  shipowners 
were  prepared  to  take  a  share  of  the 
burden.  Lord  EUenborough  suggested 
a  tonnage  contribution  of  1«.  a- ton,  ar- 
guing that  it  was  but  just  that  the  ship- 
owner should  relieve  those,  who  would 
otherwise  become  chargeable  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  seamen  by  whose 
labour  the  shipowner  himself  had  spe- 
cially benefited.  Mr.  Young,  the  chair- 
man of  the  London  Shipowners'  Society, 
proposed  that  the  necessary  sum  should 
oe  raised  in  three  equal  amounts — by 
contributions  from  the  State,  the  sea- 
man, and  the  shipowner.  With  these 
views  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Dunbar  con- 
curred. More  recently  the  Committee  of 
Liverpool  shipowners  have  proposed  that 
a  benevolent  due  of  one  farthing  a-ton 
should  be  levied  upon  all  shipping  en- 
tering our  ports,  by  which  means  a  con- 
siderable amount  would  be  raised.  It 
has  been  calculated  by  an  officer  of  the 
Gunard  service  that  the  Liverpool  pro- 
posal for  a  tonnage  contribution  would 
produce  £60,000  a-year.  Coasters  would 
pay  an  annual  contribution,  in  lieu  of 
dues  for  every  voyage.  Mr,  Lindsay 
expressed  an  opinion  that  even  though 
the  payment  required  firom  the  seamen 
should,  in  point  of  fact,  fall  absolutely 
on  the  shipowners,  they  would  be  gainers 
thereby ;  for  the  seaman  would  by  this 
means  be  bound  to  the  English  flag, 
and  less  easily  tempted  to  desertion  by 
the  higher  wages  in  America.  Wages 
from.  Liverpool,  for  a  voyage  to  Callao 
and  back,  in  a  sailing  ship,  average  60«. 
a  month.  The  wages  at  Callao  and  the 
Colonial  ports  are  almost  double  that 
amount.  The  result  is,  that  the  seaman, 
having  nothing  to  lose  by  desertion,  is 
easily  tempted  to  leave  his  ship,  and  the 
shipowner  must  engage  a  substitute  for 
the  voyage  home,  at  double  the  amount 
originally  agreed  upon.  Two  months' 
wages  must  be  paid  —  the  proceeds 
of  the  advance  note  passing,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the 
crimp.     The  administration  of  the  fund 
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will  probably  cost  £500,000  more.  But 
no  objection  has  ever  been  taken  to  the 
principle  of  a  compulsory  self-supporting 
Pension  Fund  by  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our 
seamen.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Lighthouses,  in  1845,  strongly  insisted 
on  the  necessity  for  such  a  Fund.  The 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Pensions,  ap- 
pointed in  1848,  made  a  Eeport,  which 
is  still  the  best  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  Pension  Fund,  under  im- 
proved regulations.  In  1853  the  Prince 
Consort,  as  Master  of  the  Trinity  House, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Cardwell, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  which  he  urged,  on  behalf  of  the 
Elder  Brethren,  the  importance  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  Corporation's  charities 
a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  such  as 
should  do  honour  to  the  great  maritime 
and  commercial  character  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Manning  Conmussion 
of  1859  gave  great  prominence  to  this 
subject  in  their  Report.  They  said  that, 
among  the  many  suggestions,  which  had 
been  offered  to  them,  none  had  been  so 
ably  advocated  as  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Pension  Fund; 
and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  a 
great  inducement  to  youths  to  join,  and 
to  seamen  to  remain  in,  our  Merchant 
Service.  The  Committee  on  Merchant 
Shipping  of  1 860  concurred  in  this  view, 
and  pointed  out  the  great  facilities, 
afforded  for  the  administration  of  the 
Fund  through  the  shipping  offices,  which 
had  recently  been  established.  Passing 
over  an  interval  of  several  years,  I  may 
quote  as  the  latest  authority  on  this 
subject  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool 
Committee  of  shipowners  on  the  con- 
dition of  our  merchant  seamen.  They 
were  strongly  of  opinion  that,  both  in  the 
general  interests  of  commerce  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  of  our  merchant  sea- 
men, a  Compulsory  Benefit  Fund  should 
be  established,  there  being  at  present  no 
provision  for  old  or  disabled  seamen, 
except  the  workhouse.  The  existence 
of  such  a  fund  would  serve  to  bind  the 
sailor  both  to  his  ship  and  his  country 
by  the  consideration,  now  almost  un- 
Imown  to  him,  of  having  something  to 
lose  by  deserting  his  ship  when  abroad. 
Lastly,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Un- 
seaworthy  Ships  expressed  their  opinion 
that  a  self-supporting  Pension  Fund  for 
seamen  might  prove  of  great  value,  in 
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creating  a  tie  to  bind  the  British  seaman 
to  the  Merchant  Service  of  his  own 
country.  The  subject,  they  said,  well 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  concurrence  of  these  emi- 
nent authorities  supplies  a  conclusive 
argument  in  favour  of  a  Seamen's  Pen- 
sion Fund ;  and  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  proposal  on  its  merits  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  it  is  both  reason- 
able and  necessary.  Seamen  are  a  scat- 
tered body.  Their  lives  are  spent  far 
away  from  home,  and  when  they  return, 
it  may  often  happen  that  they  are  not 
paid  off  at  the  port,  at  which  they  origi- 
nally shipped.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
organize  a  machinery  for  collecting  con- 
trioutions  or  administering  the  funds 
required  to  provide  sufficient  pensions. 
The  task,  in  short,  is  so  extensive  in  its 
scope,  and  important  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  that  it  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  the  Government,  and  this  is  the  con- 
clusion at  which  every  Commission  and 
Committee,  during  the  last  30  years, 
has  arrived.  The  necessity  of  making 
the  contributions  compulsory  is  the  only 
point  on  which  doubt  has  been  felt.  The 
majority  of  the  Manning  Commissioners 

E reposed  that  the  Pension  Fund  should 
e  self-supporting  but  voluntary.  The 
contribution  for  the  Naval  Reserve  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  State ;  but  they  wished 
to  admit  to  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  every 
seaman,  whether  in  the  Navy  or  the 
Merchant  Service,  who  might  think 
proper  to  contribute.  Mr.  Lindsay  dif- 
fered £rom  the  other  Commissioners; 
and  his  opinion,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  was  that  any  Pension  Fund  on 
the  voluntary  principle  would  be  a 
failure.  These  views  were  shared  by 
all  the  professional  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  late  Mr.  Graves  told  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Committee  of  1 860 
that,  althougnhe  did  not  like  compul- 
sory measures,  yet  he  thou^t  in  the 
case  of  the  Seamen's  Pension  Fund  com- 
pulsion would  be  a  necessity.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Captain  Bal- 
lantyne,  who  was  specially  appointed  to 
represent  the  views  of  &e  Mercantile 
Marine  Association  of  Liverpool  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy 
Ships.  The  view  of  those,  who  are  in 
favour  of  compulsory  contributions,  were 
very  ably  summed  up  in  the  memo- 
randum, prepared  for  the  Manning  Com- 
mission by  Oaptain  Peirce,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Sailors'  Home,  in  London. 
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'^  Seamen,"  lie  said,  ''were  an  excep* 
tional  class."  What  other  description  of 
men  required  their  agreements  for  labour 
and  service,  the  correction  of  their  ac- 
counts, and  the  payment  of  their  wages, 
to  be  watched  over  by  a  public  officer  ? 
This  arose  from  their  habits,  and  their 
pecuHar  duties.  From  youth  to  man- 
nood  they  were  exposed  to  temptations 
and  dangers,  by  sea  and  land,  which 
surrounded  no  other  class;  and  they 
therefore  required  more  than  others  the 
protecting  arm  of  a  kind  and  beneficent 
Government  to  do  for  them  what  they 
could  not  and  would  not  do  for  them- 
selves. Why  is  it  that  the  seaman  does 
not  calculate?  It  is  because  the  uni- 
versal feeling  among  seaman  is  thatthey 
will  not  live  to  be  old.  They  see  so 
many  die  around  them,  they  so  seldom 
meet  with  an  old  sailor  at  sea,  that  they 
consider  it  quite  unnecessary  to  prepare, 
as  other  people  do,  for  the  contingency 
of  old  age.  ^ut,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
are  the  views  entertained  by  the  seamen 
themselves  ?  Enquiries  were  made  in 
1 845,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  Captain  Brown,  who  reported,  as  the 
result  of  conversations  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  seamen,  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  objection  to  contribute,  provided  a 
substantial  pension  were  guaranteed  by 
Parliament.  Again,  when  the  Winding- 
Up  Act  was  passed,  a  Petition  was  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  signed  by  400 
masters  and  mates,  and  700  seamen, 
stating  that  any  attempt  to  raise  a  Pen- 
sion Fund  on  a  voluntary  principle  would 
be  precarious  and  inefficient.  I  have 
recently  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  the  seamen  by  personal  in- 
quiry. I  addressed  a  meeting  at  the 
Liverpool  Sailors'  Home  in  December 
last  on  this  subject,  when  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  the 
plan.  I  have  suosequentlybeen  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Seamen's  Protective  Society,  of  Liver- 
pool, which  numbers  several  thousand 
members,  all  able  seamen;  and  I  am 
informed  that  since  the  date  of  the 
meeting  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
considered  by  the  society,  and  that  the 
general  principle  of  compulsion  has  been 
invariably  approved.  Ten  days  ago  I 
attended  a  meetinc^  of  seamen  at  the 
Shipping  Office  in  me  East  India  Koad, 
when  the  plan  was  also  received  with 
the  warmest  approval.  But  the  main 
point  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the 


thing  proposed  is  right  in  itself;  for  if 
the  House  be  satisfied  that  a  particular 
measure  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
they  will  probably  be  prepared  to 
exert,  in  case  of  need^  a  gentle  pres- 
sure on  prejudiced  or  improvident 
men,  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to 
train  up  in  habits  of  prudence.  Any 
objection,  which  might  be  raised  on  the 
part  of  the  seamen  to  a  forced  contribu- 
tion, would  be  removed  if  the  shipowners 
were  prepared  to  take  a  share  of  the 
burden.  Lord  EUenborough  suggested 
a  tonnage  contribution  of  U,  a-ton,  ar- 
guing that  it  was  but  just  that  the  ship- 
owner should  relieve  those,  who  would 
otherwise  become  chargeable  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  seamen  by  whose 
labour  the  shipowner  himself  had  spe- 
cially benefited.  Mr.  Young,  the  chair- 
man of  the  London  Shipowners'  Society, 
proposed  that  the  necessary  sum  should 
DO  raised  in  three  equal  amounts — by 
contributions  from  the  State,  the  sea- 
man, and  the  shipowner.  With  these 
views  Mr.  Ghreen  and  Mr.  Dunbar  con- 
curred. More  recently  the  Committee  of 
Liverpool  shipowners  have  proposed  that 
a  benevolent  due  of  one  farthing  a-ton 
should  be  levied  upon  all  shipping  en- 
tering our  ports,  by  which  means  a  con- 
siderable amount  would  be  raised.  It 
has  been  calculated  by  an  officer  of  the 
Cunard  service  that  the  Liverpool  pro- 
posal for  a  tonnage  contribution  would 
produce  £60,000  a-year.  Coasters  would 
pay  an  annual  contribution,  in  lieu  of 
dues  for  every  voyage.  Mr.  Lindsay 
expressed  an  opinion  that  even  though 
the  payment  required  from  the  seamen 
should,  in  point  of  fact,  fall  absolutely 
on  the  shipowners,  they  would  be  gainers 
thereby ;  for  the  seaman  would  by  this 
means  be  bound  to  the  English  flag, 
and  less  easily  tempted  to  desertion  by 
the  higher  wages  m  America.  Wages 
frt)m  Liverpool,  for  a  voyage  to  Callao 
and  back,  in  a  sailing  ship,  average  60«. 
a  month.  The  wages  at  Callao  and  the 
Colonial  ports  are  almost  double  that 
amoimt.  The  result  is,  that  the  seaman, 
having  nothing  to  lose  by  desertion,  is 
easily  tempted  to  leave  his  ship,  and  the 
shipowner  must  engage  a  substitute  for 
the  voyage  home,  at  double  the  amount 
originally  agreed  upon.  Two  months' 
wages  must  be  paid  —  the  proceeds 
of  the  advance  note  passing,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the 
crimp.     The  administration  of  the  fond 
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mnet  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and,  with  proper  regulations,  there 
should  be  no  deficiency.  But  even  if 
there  were  an  occasional  small  deficit,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  under  the 
Winding-Up  Act  the  State  took  posses- 
sion of  £200,000,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  receives  an  unclaimed  surplus 
of  £9,000  a-year  from  the  wages  and 
effects  of  deceased  seamen,  wmch  are 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
With  the  aid  of  these  supplementary 
resources  we  have  next  to  consider  what 
amount  of  pension  it  will  be  possible  to 
guarantee  to  the  seamen  without  loss  to 
the  State.  The  calculations  made  by 
Mr.  Finlayson  for  Mr.  Labouchere  in 
1850  and  for  the  Manning  Commission 
in  1859  were  based  upon  the  Northamp- 
ton tables,  which  gave  a  more  unfavour- 
able view  of  the  expectations  of  human 
life  than  almost  any  other  published 
experience,  and  which,  it  was  ascertained 
by  communication  with  the  seamen's 
benefit  societies,  accurately  represent  the 
duration  of  the  lives  of  mariners.  Mr. 
Finlayson  was  asked  by  the  Manning 
Commission  to  state  what  amount  of 
pension  commencing  at  the  age  of  50, 
would  be  secured  by  an  annual  payment 
of  £1  from  the  age  of  14.  The  amount, 
according  to  the  Northampton  tables, 
payable  at  the  age  of  50  would  be  £8, 
and  at  55  £12  a-year.  In  this  calcula- 
tion, however,  no  allowance  was  made 
for  the  secession  of  some  of  those  who 
had  been  contributors  to  the  Fund. 
When,  however,  allowance  was  made 
for  the  probable  number  of  seceders, 
which,  in  order  to  make  a  safe  calcula- 
tion, was  taken  at  3  per  cent  per  annum, 
it  appeared  that  the  pension  commencing 
at  50,  would  be  increased  to  £11  5«., 
and  that  it  would  be  £18,  commencing 
at  55.  The  number  of  seceders  was 
taken  at  the  most  moderate  amount. 
In  the  Royal  Navy  desertion  took  place 
to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  whole  number  of  men  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  the  merchant  service 
there  were  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
desertion.  Had  Mr.  Finlayson  ceucu- 
lated  upon  a  secession  to  the  extent  of  8 
per  cent,  the  amount  of  pension  at  the 
age  of  50  would  have  been  raised  to  at 
least  £17  a-year.  It  will  be  observed 
with  regret  that  no  proposal  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  widows.  The  Com- 
mission on  Pensions  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  require 
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the  payment  of  a  contribution  sufficient 
to  provide  for  this  object.  They  there- 
fore proposed  a  voluntary  benefit  society 
for  seamen's  widows,  to  which  the  State 
should  contribute  £5,000  a-year.  I 
opened  my  statement  by  asserting  the 
importance  of  a  Seaman's  Pension  Fund 
on  national  grounds.  I  conclude  by 
pointing  out  that  it  has  always  been  as- 
sociated by  its  warmest  advocates  with 
the  organization  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  of  opinion  that,  in  lieu 
of  the  annual  retainer,  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  pass  men  for  a  year  through  the 
Navy,  and,  instead  of  giving  the  yearly 
fee  and  an  imperfect  training,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  offer  to  the  men  enrolled  in  the 
Reserve  the  prospect  of  a  pension  of  £20 
a-year,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  50, 
provided  they  had  in  the  meantime 
always  followed  the  sea  and  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  serve  in  the  Navy. 
He  calculated  that,  supposing  a  Reserve 
of  60,000  men  were  obtained,  not  more 
than  7,000  would  live  through  their  pre- 
carious and  hazardous  career  to  claim 
their  pension.  Thus,  for  £140,000  a- 
year  we  should  have,  as  he  believed,  a 
far  more  effective  Reserve  than  we  could 
command  by  a  payment  of  £720,000 
a-year  under  our  present  system.  I  ap- 
peal once  more  to  the  example  of  every 
maritime  State,  and  to  the  repeated  re- 
commendations of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  country,  as  furnishing  a  conclusive 
argument  in  favour  of  the  proposal  I 
now  make.  Why  should  we  longer  he- 
sitate to  adopt  a  course  which  wise 
statesmanship  and  enlightened  charity 
alike  recommend  ?  I  beg,  Sir,  to  move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  compulsory,  self-snpport- 
ing  Pension  Fund  for  Seamen.'' 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  the  original 
Question  affirmed  by  the  House  was, 
**thatl  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  and 
on  that  Question  it  was  not  competent  to 
the  hon.  Member  to  move  his  Resolution. 

LoED  ESLINGTON,  who  had  given 
Notice  of  an  Amendment  to  add  to  the 
Motion  the  words — 

<<  And  further  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
system  of  combined  training  for  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Merchant  Service  in  commercial  ports 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Manning  Commission  of  1859," 

said,  that  in  doing  so  he  had  a  two-fold 
object ;  first,  to  raise  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  the  merchant  seamen  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  secondly,  by  so  doing,  to  in- 
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crease  its  naval  power.    Higher  objects 
than  those  no  man  could  aspire  to  attain. 
He  would  premise  that  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  merchant  seamen  were  absolutely 
necessary   for   national    defences    and 
other  State  purposes ;  and  therefore  the 
State  ought  to  contribute  in  a  fair  and 
moderate  degree  in  the  training  of  sea- 
men.    But  there  was  another  reason 
why  there  should  be  State  aid  given  in 
this  matter.    The  House  voted  annually 
£28,000— last  year  it  was  £30,000— 
under  the  ^ead  of  "  Belief  to  distressed 
seamen  abroad."    If  they  substituted 
the  word  '*  diseased  "  for  "  distressed  " 
it  would  more  accurately  describe  the 
condition  of  a  great  portion  of  those 
men.    The  seeds  of  disease  were  sown 
here,  they  became  imfit  for  duty  on  the 
voyage,  were  discharged  at  the  first  con- 
venient port,  and  brought  home  at  the 
national  expense,  that  expense  being 
practically  a  fine  on  us  for  neglecting 
our  seamen.    He  thought  he  was  there- 
fore justified  in  using  the  words  of  the 
Amendment,  which,  had   he  been  in 
Order,  he  should  have  moved,  and  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  phrase, 
'*  Combined  training,"  upon  which  he 
laid  special  stress.  It  was  admitted  on  aU 
hands  that  the  condition  of  our  seaman 
was  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  be, 
or  as  it  might  be  made  by  proper  training. 
There  were  two  great  causes  which  led 
to  the    deterioration   of   our    seamen. 
The  first  was  their  lod^ng-houses  ashore, 
which  ought  to  be  licensed  and  placed 
imder  proper  inspection.    The  other  the 
*^  advance  note,"  and  the  power  it  save 
to  crimps  over  the  seamen.    Both  these 
evils  could  be  remedied ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  most  of  the  best  men  earnestly 
desired  some    remedial  measures.      A 
committee  had  been  sitting  for  the  last 
three  years  at  Liverpool  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  their  seamen,   and  it 
had  collected  a  mass  of  most  useful  and 
trustworthy  information.      The  House 
would  probably  like  to  know  what  the 
real  number  of  our  able  seamen  was, 
and  in  connection  with  the  point  he 
would   lay  some   figures  before  them 
which  would  probably  startle  them.  The 
committee  stated  that  the  seamen  avail- 
able at  all  our  British  ports  at  the  pre- 
sent time  were  202,289  in  the  gross. 
Out  of  these   130,877  were  on  board 
sailing  ships,  and  deducting  stewards, 
cooks,  &c.,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
117,790.    In  steamers  there  were  71,862 


sailors  employed,  but  of  these  50  per 
cent  were  engineers,  stokers,  &c.,  leav- 
ing only  35,681  British  sailors.     De- 
ducting the  foreigners  in  sailing  vessels 
also,  the  total  amoxmt  of  British  seamen 
was  reduced  to  134,496.     But  from  the 
most  careful  inquiry  made  amongst  the 
captains  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool  it 
was  foimd  that  only  one  quarter  of  the 
fo'k'sUe  men  were  fit  to  be  rated  A.B., 
and  therefore,  according  to  this  calcu- 
lation, there    were    omy  33,600    A.B. 
sailors  in  this  country,  or  he  would  caU 
it  40,000  in   round  numbers.      These 
were  instructive  figures,  and,  if  as  they 
stated,  we  had  not  got  more  tJian  40,000 
'  able  seamen  in  this  country,  surely  it  had 
become  a  great  national  object  and  an 
earnest  duty  to  try  and  increase  that 
number.    He  arrived  then  at  this  point. 
If  we  wanted  able  seamen  it  needed  no 
argument  to  show  that  we  must  train 
them.      If  a  system  of  training  were 
necessary — and  he  thought  the  House 
had  come  to  that  conclusion — how  were 
they  to  set  about  it.    In  order  to  answer 
that  question  he  should  refer  to  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Manning  Com- 
mission which  sat  in  1859.     That  Com- 
mission was  one  of  the  strongest  ever 
appointed  by  the  House,  and  its  Report 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  a  statesman 
trained  in   the   most   rigid  school    of 
economy,  and  against  whom  the  hold- 
up of  exaggerated  or  extravagant  views 
could  not  be  charged.      That  Eeport 
had  ever  since  been  reg^arded  as  a  text 
book  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Cardwell  pre- 
sided at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  he  drew  from  Commander 
Hoskyns  Brown,  a  seaman  of  vast  ex- 
perience,  who  had  been  for  25  years 
registrar  of  seamen  in  this  country,  and 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  question,   strong    evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  training  of  boys  for  the 
Merchant  Service  would  raise  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  if  boys  were  taken  from  a 
better  class  than  these  found  in  industrial 
training    ships   the    Merchant  Service 
would  be  raised,  and  desertions  would 
be  fewer.     He  had  always  advocated 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  and  his 
object  was  to  draw  from  a  better  stock, 
both  from  the  Boyal  Navy  and  the  Mer- 
chant Service,  by  a  combined  system  of 
education  for  bom  services.  There  could, 
he  thought,  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  class 
of  seamen  in  theBeserve,  under  a  ^stem 
which  did  not  commence  the  trainmg  of 
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sailors  until  they  had  reached  manhood, 
was  superior  to  that  of  former  times,  a 
higher  state  of  excellence  would  be  at- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  should  commence  with  the  train- 
ing at  an  early  age,  and  should  also  in- 
clude instruction  calculated  to  fit  boys 
either  for  the  Eoyal  Navy  or  the  Mer- 
chant Service.  The  training  of  seamen 
was  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  in 
proof  of  it  he  had  only  to  refer  to  the 
Koyal  Navy,  where  boys  had  been 
trained  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  public  service.  The  two  gentlemen 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  who  were  sent 
out  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our 
seamen,  in  their  Eeport  spoke  in  favour 
of  a  system  of  training.  Mr.  John 
Bums,  who  was  connected  with  the  In- 
dustrial School  ship  near  Glasgow,  said 
that  the  in-put  and  out-put  of  boys  was 
inexhaustible ;  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  boys,  and  after  they  had  been 
trained  getting  them  into  the  Merchant 
Service.  The  Manning  Commission  pro- 
posed that  12  training  ships  should  be 
placed  in  as  many  of  the  principed  com- 
mercial ports  of  the  country,  but  he 
(Lord  EsHngton)  suggested  that  only 
half  that  number  should  be  at  first 
established,  and  that  if  it  were  done 
that  one  should  be  sent  to  Ireland — each 
ship  should  contain  300  boys,  100  of 
which  number  should  be  trained  for  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Admiralty ;  that 
the  Admiralty  should  provide  two  guns 
for  each  ship,  small  arms,  and  cutlasses 
for  the  purposes  of  drill;  that  there 
should  be  a  gunnery  instructor  on  board 
of  each  ship;  and  that  a  tender  for 
sea-going  purposes  should  be  also  at- 
tached to  each  ship  in  order  that  the 
boys  could  be  occasionally  taken  well 
out  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
additional  experience  and  getting  rid  of 
the  objection  sometimes  raised  to  what 
were  called  "port-trained"  boys.  He 
did  not  at  all  wish  to  interfere  with  ex- 
isting training  ships,  which  were  doing 
excellent  wo]^;  but  the  material  from 
which  they  drew  was  not  that  which  he 
desired  to  see  join  the  Merchant  Service. 
It  was  calculated  that  they  would  pro- 
duce 3,500  boys  a-year,  but  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  did  not,  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain,  get  from  them  more 
than  1,000.  The  drain  of  men  in  the 
Merchant  Service  was  16,000  annually. 
The  annual  number  of  apprentices  turned 
out  was,    he  might    add,  only  3,500, 
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and  taking  the  extreme  view  that  the 
Beformatoiy  and  Industrial  School  shipe 
produced  a  similar  number,  we  should 
then  have  only  7,000  to  supply  an  annual 
drain  of  16,000;  and  it  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  meet  that  drain  that  he  de- 
sired to  see  training  ships  established. 
It  would  be  preposterous  for  any  one  to 
propose  that  these  ships  should  be  main- 
tained entirely  by  the   State,  but  the 
shipowners  who  complained  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  sailors,  and  who  would 
benefit  by  their  improvement,  if  their 
complaint  was  well  grounded — and  he 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  it — should  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  the  expense. 
The  Koyal  Commissioners  proposed  the 
imposition  of  a  rate  of  ^d.  per  ton  on  all 
ships  except  those  which  took  appren- 
tices, and  the  Liverpool  Committee  re- 
commended that  all  ships  below  100  tons 
should  be  exempted  because  they  were 
chiefiy  coasters    employing    boys,   and 
they  were  practically  one  of  flie  best 
nurseries  of  seamen.    He  must  candidly 
admit  that  at  present  there  were  objec- 
tions raised  by  a  large  nimiber  of  ship- 
owners to  the  proposed  tax.  One  reason, 
which  he  trusted  would  prove  a  passing 
one,  was  the  present  depressed  state  of 
the  shipping  trade ;  but  he  apprehended 
the  princip^  reason  for  their  objection 
was  the  idea,  that  if  anything  were  done 
to  elevate  the  able  seamen  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  raising  wages.  Even  if  that 
were  so,  the  shipowners  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  because  they  would 
get  good  and  efficient  men,  and  there 
would  ultimately  be  an  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  the  Merchant  Navy  that 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  shipowners  and  to  the  community 
at  large.     A    great  many  shipowners 
advocated  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  and 
Mr.  Bums  suggested  ^d,  a  ton.     The 
British     tonnage    was     estimated    at 
6,000,000,   but,   taking  it  at  half  that 
amount,  a  ^d,  rate  or  tax  would  produce 
£75,000  a-year,  but  taking  it  at  only 
£60,000  it  would  go  a  considerable  way 
towards    the   maintenance  of   training 
ships.     Taking  the  cost  of  a  boy  at  £25 
per  annum,  it  would  only  give   3,000 
boys  to  be  added  to  the  7,000  already 
referred  to  with  which  to  meet  our  annual 
drain  of  16,000  men.  That  was  a  mode- 
rate proposition,  and  if  it  should  be  tried 
and  proved  successful  it  was  capable  of 
unlimited  expansion,   and  woidd  be  a 
great  boon  to  th^  mercantile  community 
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of  this  ooxmtiT.  The  proposal  had 
abeady  obtamed  public  support  to  this 
extent.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  distributing  the  prizes  in  June  last  on 
board  the  Conway  training  ship,  advo- 
cated the  training  of  boys,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  before  he  left  office  he  should 
see  Gaining  ships  started  in  all  the  large 
ports  of  the  country,  and  therefore  he 
claimed  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  as  a 
powerful  ally  in  support  of  this  Amend- 
ment. Then  there  was  the  Eeport  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  in  support  of  the 
view  for  which  he  contended,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Liverpool  Committee  of  Li- 
quiry.  At  a  great  meeting,  too,  of  ship- 
owners which  had  been  held  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  in  the  City  of  London 
a  resolution  was  unanimou^y  passed  to 
the  effect  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  casualties  at  sea  were  caused  by 
<<  the  inefficiency,  intemperance,  and 
negligence  of  seamen,"  to  his  mind 
clearly  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
some  remedy ;  while  at  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  held  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  after,  a 
proposal  in  favour  of  a  system  of  train- 
ing boys  for  the  Merchant  Service  was 
adopted.  We  had,  moreover,  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce  su^esting 
that  the  Oovemment  should  establish 
and  assist  in  maintaining  such  ships, 
while  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation had  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion 
that  the  present  inefficiency  of  seamen 
had  a  veiy  material  bearing  on  the  rate 
of  premiums  on  insurance.  The  Liver- 
pool Seamen's  Protection  Society  had 
also  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
training  ships  for  the  Navy.  These 
opinions  were  not  confined  to  the  Mer- 
chant Service,  but  had  been  favourably 
received  in  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, at  discussions  in  which  naval  offi- 
cers had  taken  a  part.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  proposed  schemes 
of  mobilization,  the  formation  of  camps, 
and  the  increase  of  the  Army,  which 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  House,  all 
incurring  a  large  increase  of  expenditure 
for  the  Army,  but,  after  all,  the  Army 
was  a  secondary  consideration  to  the 
Navy.  If  their  first  line  of  defence  was 
broken,  a  great  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture which  they  had  devoted  to  military 
improvement  would  be  thrown  away.  K 
once  the  soil  of  England  was  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  honour  of 
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this  country  would  receive  a  terrible 
blow,  and  it  was  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  naval  power  of  this  country  tnat  he 
had  brou^t  this  subject  before  the 
House.  Me  would  condude  by  reading 
to  the  House  a  maxim  which  was  as  true 
now  as  when  it  was  first  expressed — 
"  Trade  and  navigation  form  the  founda- 
tions of  naval  power;  and  the  nation 
possessing  these  elements  in  the  highest 
degree  must  always  command  supremacy 
at  sea." 

Mb.  GK)UELEY  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his  Motion 
respecting  training  ships,  because  he 
behoved  that  seamen  would  never  sub- 
mit to  be  compulsorily  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  pension  fund, 
more  especially  because  the  manage- 
ment of  former  pension  funds  had  re- 
sulted so  disastrously.  The  Motion, 
however,  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hastings  fMr.  T.  Brassey) 
was  one  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
He  (Mr.  Gk>urley)  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State,  in  order  to  secure  for 
itself  a  proper  supply  of  seamen,  to  pro- 
vide in  some  form  a  pension  fund  for  our 
Mercantile  Marine ;  because  they  were, 
in  the  first  place,  liable  to  be  impressed 
in  time  of  war  to  fight  the  naval  battles 
of  the  country,  and  formed  at  all  times  a 
nucleus  for  the  equipment  of  the  Boyal 
Navy.  During  tiie  Great  War  ending 
in  1815,  it  was  computed  that  100,000 
merchant  seamen  were  drawn  ^m 
their  regular  employment  to  serve  their 
country,  and  it  was  to  them  that  we 
must  look  on  any  sudden  emergency. 
There  were  several  sources  from  which 
a  seamen's  pension  fund  might  be  pro- 
vided. One  was  the  surplus  light  dues. 
Those  dues,  levied  from  the  merchant 
ships  of  this  and  other  countries  by  the 
Trinity  Board,  brought  in  £340,000  a- 
year,  and  the  surplus  of  £40,000  a-year 
might  be  well  appropriated  to  a  pension 
fund  for  seamen.  The  receipts  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  offices  were  derived 
partly  from  seamen  and  partly  from 
shipowners,  and  the  surplus  might  be 
appropriated  to  the  same  object.  Then 
the  fines  levied  in  police  courts  in  con- 
nection with  seafaring  offences  might, 
as  in  France,  eo  tow^s  such  a  fund, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  unclaimed 
wrecks  and  wages,  and  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  fund.  By 
these  sources  of  revenue  about  £100,000 
per  annum  might  be  secured  towards  a 
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seamen's  pension  fund.  At  the  same  time, 
he  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  establishing 
training  ships  at  the  various  ports.  That 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Manning  Commission  of  1859,  and  if  it 
had  been  carried  out  not  only  would 
there  be  at  the  present  moment  a  better 
supply,  and  especially  a  better  descrip- 
tion, of  seamen,  but  also  a  more  efficient 
Naval  Eeserve.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  seamen — more,  indeed,  than 
were  wanted — but,  although  there  were 
many  good  seamen,  there  was  a  large 
supply  of  indifferent  seamen.  The  other 
elements  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  were 
Norwegians,"  Swedes,  Prussians,  Italitms, 
Greeks,  and  Lascars;  and  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  now  navi- 
gated some  of  their  ships  by  Indian 
seamen,  who  were  not  to  be  compared 
as  seamen  with  the  able  seamen  of  this 
coimtry,  but  who  were  sober  men,  and 
therefore  navigated  ships  more  safely. 
They  were,  however,  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  case  of  emergency,  and  a  cap- 
tain had  recently  told  him  that  in  case 
of  bad  weather  or  collision,  they  would 
run  below  and  make  no  effort  tcr  save 
either  themselves  or  the  ship.  It  was 
the  character  of  our  seamen  tiiat  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  number,  and 
training  ships  and  other  means  of  pro- 
viding them  would  be  of  little  avail  until 
we  got  rid  of  our  drinking  customs.  In 
the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Portsmouth 
there  were  more  public-houses  by  the 
side  of  the  docks  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  public-house  was 
brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  decks  of 
the  vessels,  tmd  until  we  got  rid  of  this 
evil,  and  of  its  associations  and  conse- 
quences, we  should  never  make  our  sea- 
men what  they  ought  to  be.  He  would 
urge  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
question  of  training  ships,  and  while  he 
agreed  that  a  pension  fund  was  neces- 
sary, he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  sailor  by  compulsion. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  he  would  leave  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  pensions  for  sea- 
men, but  he  might  say  that  if  ship- 
owners were  to  adopt  the  system  of  the 
Navy  and  enter  men  for  continuous 
public  service,  he  thought  the  question 
of  pensions  might  be  settled.  In  the 
case  of  the  great  steamship  companies 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
such  a  system,  and  even  by  combination 
smaller  shipowners  might  engage  men 
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for  continuous  service  and  make  pensions 
part  of  the  engagement.  He  rose,  how- 
ever, to  make  some  observations  on  the 
subject  of  training  ships  for  boys  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  with  regard  to 
it,  he  would  repeat  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed  on  board  the  Conway  at 
Liverpool,  and  state  that  he  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
training  ships  for  the  Mercantile  Marine 
in  the  different  ports ;  and  to  a  deputa- 
tion of  shipowners  he  had  expressed  the 
willingness  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
mote the  movement,  and  had  stated 
what  the  Government  might  fairly  be 
called  upon  to  do.  The  question  was 
one  of  Lnperial  interest  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  shipowners,  for  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  naturally  looked  to  the  men  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  as  their  Beserve  in 
case  of  war,  and  it  was  therefore  per- 
fectly fair  that  the  Imperial  Treasury 
should  bear  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
training  boys  for  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
Those  who  were  anxious  to  seethe  estab- 
lishment of  training  ships  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Government  should  bear  a 
large  portion  of  the  expense,  and  he 
admitted  that  the  Gt)vemment  ought  to 
bear  its  due  share ;  but  he  could  not 
admit  that  a  due  share  would  be  any- 
thing like  the  larger  part  of  the  cost.  He 
could  not  endorse  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  ought  to  maintain  100  boys 
in  each  ship,  unless,  indeed,  they  coidd 
get  from  each  ship  100  boys  for  the 
Navy ;  but  he  was  willing  to  adopt  the 

Erinciple  of  payment  by  results,  and  he 
ad  conveyed  to  the  shipowners  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  Admiralty  to  pay  £25 
for  each  boy  who  actually  joined  the 
Navy,  that  being  the  sum  mentioned  in 
the  Export  of  the  Manning  Commission 
as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each 
boy,  and  £3  a-head  for  those  who  joined 
the  Naval  Eeserve.  He  thought  also 
the  Admiralty  might  be  called  upon  to 
provide  ships,  but  instead  of  beginning 
with  12  or  six,  he  should  be  glad  to 
make  a  beginning  with  three  in  the  first 
year,  and  to  go  on  increasing  them  year 
by  year  till  they  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  for  the  different  parte  of  the 
count^.  These  were  all  the  charges 
that  he  thought  Imperial  funds  ought  to 
bear.  He  was  surprised  that  shipowners 
did  not  see  that  their  interests  were  in- 
volved in  promoting  the  movement.  It 
could  not  be  started  and  maintained  un- 
less they  would  put  their  hands  into 
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their  pockets,  either  Toluntarilj  or  bj 
the  payment  of  a  tax  to  be  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  He  could  not  but 
think  they  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  incur  the  necessary  outlay, 
because  they  would  diminish  their  losses 
by  providing  a  better  class  of  men  to 
navigate  their  ships.  He  felt  sure  the 
investment  would  oe  a  paying  one,  and 
that  they  would  reap  the  advantage. 
Concurring  in  the  view  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland (Lord  Eslin^n)  that  boys 
should  be  trained  while  young  for  the 
Naval  Beserve,  he  had  established  a 
third  class  of  boys,  and  he  had  intimated 
to  the  difiPerent  trainine  ships  that  the 
Admiralty  were  prepared  to  receive  boys 
in  that  class,  making  a  payment  of  £3 
a-head,  and  entering  them  as  soon  as 
they  joined  a  mercantile  ship  on  leaving 
the  Gaining  ship.  Li  adiution  to  the 
payment  to  the  ship  the  Admiralty  had 
undertaken  to  find  each  boy  a  suit  of 
clothes.  He  thought  this  would  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  Naval  Beserve, 
which  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion now  than  it  had  been  for  some  time. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  Flimsoll  difficulty  was  to 
take  means  for  manning  their  ships  by 
men  of  character,  and  he  believed  that 
public  opinion  both  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  were  in  favour  of  the  move- 
ment. He  thought  that  voluntary  train- 
ing ships  were  admirable  institutions, 
there  being  a  ^eat  advantage  in  their 
being  supported  by  men  who  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Bailor,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  GK)vem- 
jnent  were  so  ready  to  lend  assistance  in 
this  work.  The  great  thing  that  was 
wanted  was,  that  the  sailor  should  feel 
that  he  had  a  home  to  return  to,  and 
that  he  should  have  the  confidence  that 
there  were  men  in  his  own  land  who 
were  untiring  for  his  good.  If  they  had 
sailors  properly  trained  in  the  manner 
he  desired,  eacn  of  these  men  would  be 
a  sort  of  **  moral  torpedo,"  and  would 
be  likely  to  keep  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  be  wrongful  doers  on  the  watch. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  that  Qo- 
vemment  should  give  substantial  assist- 
ance in  the  undertaking,  rather  than 
that  the  work  should  be  taken  wholly  in 
hand  by  them. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
M eipbers  being  found  present, 


Me.  WHALLET,  in  resuming  his 
observations,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
chief  management  of  such  undertakings 
might  remain  under  voluntary  direction. 

Me.  WILSON  thought  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  that  the  subject  had  assumed  so 
prominent  a  position,  and  that  such  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given  for  full  discussion. 
He  thought  the  pension  fund  seemed  to 

Eoint  to  an  additional  tax  upon  seamen, 
ut  the  wages  of  our  seamen  were  al- 
ready more  fiian  duly  taxed  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  seamen.  While  he 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  the 
^ood-service  pension  fund  would  tend  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  merchant  seamen,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  that  Parlia- 
ment should  establish  such  a  fund. 
There  were  certain  public  funds  which 
at  present  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  he  should  be  in 
favour  of ,  applying  a  portion  of  those 
funds  to  the  formation  of  a  good-service 
fund,  out  of  which  pensions  might  be 
given  to  deserving  and  well-conducted 
men.  The  shipping  trade  was,  at  pre- 
sent, in  a  state  of  depression,  and  the 
attempts  which  had  been  made  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  to  interfere 
with  it  by  almost  incessant  agitation  had 
greatlv  discouraged  those  wno  invested 
capital  in  this  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry, by  making  them  feel  that,  with 
increasing  liabilities,  it  was  becoming  a 
hazardous,  if  not  au  unprofitable  enter- 
prize.  One  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
agitation  to  which  he  had  referred  was 
that  foreign  steamers  were  increasing  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  English  ones.  He 
was  favourable  to  pension  funds  formed 
among  the  seamen  themselves,  as 
frien(uy  societies  were  established  by 
working  men.  In  the  port  of  Hull  there 
had  been  formed  a  society  called  the 
**  Flimsoll  British  Seamen  and  Firemen's 
Defence  Association."  In  justice  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  he  ought  to 
say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  that  association, 
though  it  still  retained  his  name  in  its 
title.  The  members  of  it  each  con- 
tributed lOd,  a-month,  which  was  lOs, 
a-year ;  and  there  were  from  400  to  500 
belonging  to  the  association.  It  surely 
followed  if  seamen  could  combine  to- 
gether for  that  purpose  they  could  also 
combine  to  establish  a  pension  fund, 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament* 
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The  question  of  training  ships  should  be 
dealt  with  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
If  shipowners  found  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  seamen  it  was  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  establish  these  training 
ships  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
what  they  required.  He  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  so  great  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  seamen  as  had  been 
represented.  As  to  demoralization 
among  seamen,  in  his  opinion  it  was 
caused  mostly  by  drunkenness  and  in- 
temperance ;  and,  so  far  as  his  experi- 
ence in  Hull  went,  he  deplored  the 
extension  of  the  opening  hours  of  public- 
houses  granted  by  the  House  under  the 
Bill  of  the  Home  Secretary,  because  it 
had  produced  a  great  amount  of  evil 
among  the  seamen  of  the  port  as  well 
as  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Why  did  English  merchant  captains  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  employ  Lascars  ?  Be- 
cause Lascars  could  be  relied  upon  as 
sober  men  and  as  honest  men.  He  did 
not  understand  why  the  shipping  interest 
should  be  legislated  for  at  every  turn,  so 
that  even  the  men  could  not  be  engaged 
without  being  taken  to  the  shipping 
office ;  and  he  deprecated  a  feeling  which 
seemed  to  be  not  content  with  the  Go- 
vernment interference  which  now  pre- 
vailed, but  wished  to  carry  this  interfer- 
ence still  further.  With  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  the  whole  world  to  compete 
with  British  shipowners  had  to  study 
every  item  of  expense;  and  legislation 
concerning  them  must  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  from  what  it  had  done  lately, 
if  England  was  to  maintain  the  supre- 
macy of  her  Mercantile  Marine. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  had 
stated  that  English  captains  preferred  to 
employ  Lascars  because  they  were  honest 
and  sober,  apparently  intimating  that 
British  sailors  were  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
think  that  was  a  character  which  the 
British  sailor  deserved ;  but  if  it  was  so, 
he  was  afraid  the  hon.  Gentleman's  evi- 
dence must  be  taken  as  showing  that  the 
condition  of  the  British  seamen  was  not 
what  the  House  would  desire  it  should 
be,  and  that  it  deserved  inquiry.  With 
regard  to  a  pension  fund,  his  own  im- 
pression was  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  seamen,  but  that 
until  the  shipowners  approved  of  its  for- 
mation, it  would  be  impolitic  to  insist 
upon  the  proposal  being  carried  out.  He 

Mr.  Wihon 


had  a  suggestion  to  ofiPer  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council.  It  was,  that  at  seaports  a 
school-ship  should  be  substituted  for  an 
ordinary  board  school  on  shore,  and  that 
the  education  to  be  given  there  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Education  Department. 
In  that  way  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
would  be  assisted  by  the  ratepayers  of 
the  locality  near  which  the  ship  would 
be  situated,  while  the  First  Lord  might 
obtain  from  such  a  school  a  certain  num- 
ber of  educated  boys  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  and  the  Merchant  Service  also 
might  obtain  seamen  who  would  be 
found  superior  to  those  Lascars  of  whom 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thought  so  highly. 

Sm  ANDEEW  LUSK  wished  to 
know  why  it  was  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
selected  the  shipping  interest  for  experi- 
menting upon,  and  shipowners  for  re- 
ceiving instructions  as  to  how  they 
should  carry  on  their  business.  Why 
should  a  tax  be  placed  on  seamen  and 
not  on  cotton-spinners,  miners,  and  en- 
gineers, who  earned  such  large  sums  of 
money  ?  We  did  not  like  compulsion  in 
this  country.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  a  man  of  great  dis- 
cretion and  prudence,  and  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  interfere 
with  the  shipping  trade  where  it  could 
be  avoided.  At  present,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  it  was  heavily 
handicapped  and  tied  down  by  the  tram- 
mels which  Parliament  was  continually 
imposing  upon  it.  He  did  not  think 
training  ships  had  been  quite  so  success- 
ful as  they  were  sometimes  represented. 
Boys  might  be  trained,  and  after  all  re- 
fuse to  go  to  sea ;  and  who  could  compel 
them?  He  objected  to  their  throwing 
any  charge  on  shipowners  on  that  ac- 
count. He  hoped  the  Government  would 
discourage  this  kind  of  experimental 
meddling  which  never  ended  in  any 
good.  The  only  true  remedy  for  the 
deficiency  of  seamen  was  an  easy  and 
a  simple  one  —  namely,  the  offer  of 
higher  wages,  and  if  that  course  were 
taken,  improvement  would  soon  manifest 
itself. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  two  very  important  subjects  which 
had  been  brought  imder  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House.  One  of  them  was 
for  the  revival  of  the  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fund,    and   the   other  for   tiie 
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increase  of  traming  ships ;  but  neither 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T. 
Brassey)  nor  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Northumberland  (Lord 
Eslington)  had  pointed  out  any  practical 
scheme  for  carrying  out  their  proposals 
or  leading  to  any  change  in  tne  policy 
which  Government  were  pursuing  on 
both  those  subjects.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hastings  said  nobody  disputed  the 
yalue  of  a  pension  fund  to  seamen.  Un- 
doubtedly that  was  so.  A  pension  fund 
on  a  sound  basis  would  be  the  greatest 
inducement  to  seamen  of  the  best  de- 
scription to  join  the  sea  service ;  secondly, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  inducement  for 
them  to  continue  in  the  service ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  it  would  prevent  that 
most  painful  degradation  oi  the  service, 
that  seamen,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of 
60,  if  they  did  reach  that  age,  generally 
fell  on  the  poor  rate.  That  Doing  so, 
the  hon.  Member  said  it  was  most  desir- 
able to  revive  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Fund ;  but  he  did  not  even  indicate  the 
mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  do  it.  The 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  was  a  failure. 
Could  the  hon.  Member  propose  a  fund 
on  another  principle  which  would  not 
be  liable  to  failure  like  the  first  ?  Mr. 
Labouchere  brought  in  a  Bill  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission ;  but  it  could  only  be  carried  out 
by  a  tax  on  shipowners,  and  the  ship- 
owners objected.  So  far  there  was  no 
encouragement  to  revive  the  fund.  In 
1851  the  Winding-Up  Act  was  passed. 
That  Act  hadcostthiscountry  £  1 ,000,000, 
and  it  would  cost  at  least  £600,000 
more,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience, told  him  it  was  within  pos- 
sibility that  it  should  take  100  years 
from  now  to  extinguish  the  ultimate 
liabilities  on  the  fund.  So  far,  at  all 
events,  there  was  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  carry  out  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposition.  Since  1851,  nothing  had 
happened  on  the  subject  but  the  Keport 
of  the  Manning  of  the  Navy  Commis- 
sion. That  Commission  reported  in  fa- 
vour of  voluntary  funds.  He  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  their  proposition  ; 
nobody  thought  of  recommending  the 
adoption  of  it.  And  what  had  occurred 
before?  A  distinct  condemnation  by 
experience  of  the  principle  of  their  pro- 
position. As  to  a  compulsory  self-sup- 
porting system  to  provide  pensions  for 
the  Mercantile  Marine,  the  difficulty  was 


that  nobody  knew  how  to  carry  it  out, 
and  it  had  been  found  by  experience 
impossible  to  work  it.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hastings  ought,  in  support  of  his  pro- 
position, to  have  shown  how  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  re-establish  a  Merchant  Sea- 
men's fund  upon  principles  different 
from  those  which  vrete  fatal  to  the  ex- 
periment formerly  tried.  The  first  diffi- 
culty connected  with  a  re-establishment 
of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  upon 
principles  different  from  those  which  were 
fatal  to  the  experiment  already  tried 
was  the  actuarial  difficulty.  Actuaries 
failed  to  find  the  average  life  of  seamen, 
or  to  make  safe  calculations  on  their 
wandering  and  precarious  employment ; 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  an  unsolvable 
problem.  [Mr.  T.  Brassey  :  I  adopted 
Mr.  Finlayson's  figures.]  But  they  had 
signally  proved  treacherous.  The  ship- 
owners had  positively  refused  to  tax 
themselves  to  provide  a  fund  for  pen- 
sions to  seamen.  He  recollected  the 
utter  failure  of  an  attempt  made  some 
years  age  to  raise  a  schoolmasters'  pen- 
sion fund,  and  it  failed  on  this  simple 
ground,  that  schoolmasters  as  a  body 
were  so  differently  circumstanced,  and 
so  many  of  the  best  had  insured  them- 
selves, that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce 
to  any  uniform  system  for  that  class  of 
men,  either  a  rate  for  their  contributions 
or  the  benefits  they  were  to  receive. 
The  most  provident  schoolmasters  had 
themselves  secured  pensions  for  their 
old  age,  and  the  only  men  lefb  to  sub- 
scribe would  have  been  the  least  in- 
clined or  suited  part  of  the  schoolmasters. 
He  believed  the  case  of  seamen  would 
be  much  the  same.  The  most  provi- 
dent of  them — and  that  class,  he  be- 
lieved, had  increased — had  already  pro- 
vided for  themselves  by  large  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks.  That,  he  thought, 
was  the  best  way  for  a  seaman  to  provide 
for  himself  in  old  age,  or  for  his  widow 
and  children  after  he  had  gone.  He 
fuUy  admitted  that  the  country  was  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
brought  forward  the  subject.  No  man 
was  more  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and 
no  man  could  have  dealt  vnth  it  in  a 
more  philanthropic  spirit;  but  he  must 
say  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
failed  in  showing  an  efficient  plan  for 
the  avoidance  of  former  failure  in  the 
establishment  of  a  seamen's  pension 
fund.     With  respect   to  the  proposal 
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of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South.  Northumberland  (Lord  Esling- 
ton),  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
great  many  more  casualties  arose  from 
the  unseaworthiness  of  crews  than  from 
the  tmseaworthiness  of  ships,  and  if  we 
could  get  a  better  disciplined  class  of 
seamen,  who  from  youth  had  been 
brought  up  in  steady,  moral  habits,  self- 
respect,  and  intelligence,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  casualties  at  sea  would  cease. 
All  were  agreed  that  we  must  rely  upon 
the  education  of  bpys  more  than  upon 
any  influence  on  men  to  introduce  mi- 
provement  in  that  respect.  To  train  up 
a  nursery  for  seamen  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  question  was  very  much 
a  question  of  money.  Who  was  to  supply 
the  funds  ?  The  State  had  to  a  certain 
extent  done  its  part.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  it  had  done  all  its  part.  Perhaps 
it  might  do  more  in  the  same  direction, 
but  he  thought  on  the  point  of  prin- 
ciple the  State  had  adopted  all  that  it 
ought  to  do.  It  had  established  and 
maintained  training  ships  under  the 
Reformatory  Acts,  Poor  Law,  and  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  duty 
of  the  State  was  to  look  after  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  the  country  and  see  that 
they  were  put  out  of  the  way  of  mis- 
chief, and  in  the  way  of  useful  service, 
and  that  the  State  had  undertaken. 
With  respect  to  the  children  of  inde- 
pendent parents,  we  must  leave  to  the 
principles  of  supply  and  demand  their 
special  training  for  any  kind  of  industrv. 
If  we  would  only  bear  that  principle  m 
mind  we  should  see  that  the  public 
money  ought  not  to  subsidize  the  natural 
obligations  of  parents  in  bringing  up 
their  children  for  this  or  any  other  line 
of  livelihood.  The  result  would  be  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  the  people,  and 
the  practice  would  be  open  to  almost  im- 
limited  abuse.  Charitable  and  voluntary 
societies  might  most  usefully  assist  poor 
parents  to  ^ain  their  children  for  this 
or  any  other  service,  but  to  ask  the  State 
to  come  forward  in  loco  parentis  and  un- 
dertake the  industrial  training  of  the 
children  of  this  country  would  be  a  fatal 
error.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay)  thought 
that  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil  might  make  such  grants, 
but  he  appeared  to  forget  that  the  Privy 
Council  grants  were  never  ^ven  for  the 
board  and  lod^g  of  any  diildren,  but 
only  for  the  tiution  of  poor  and  young 
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day  scholars  in  school.  The  highest  use  of 
wealth  was  to  enable  the  poor  to  get  ad- 
vantages which  they  could  not  them- 
selves get.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
institutions  in  the  country  in  which  the 
training  for  various  branches  of  industry 
was  carried  on.  And  that  was  exactly 
what  the  shipowners  ought  to  do  for  the 
sea  service.  So  far  as  the  national 
service  was  to  be  benefited  by  training 
seamen  for  the  Naval  Beserve,  so  far 
public  money  might  fairly  contribute. 
Training-ships  for  the  children  of  re- 
spectable poor  parents  should  be  sup- 
ported partly  by  charitable  and  volun- 
tary contributions,  partly  by  the  State, 
and  partly  by  the  parents  themselves. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  present  state  of  things;  the  de- 
pendent class  being  necessarily  aided, 
but  the  independent,  well-conducted,  in- 
dustrious class  receiving  no  assistance. 
While  the  reformatory  boys,  paupers, 
and  vagrant  boys  were  trained  at  the 
public  expense,  the  respectable  class  of 
children  were  handicapped  in  the  race 
of  this  kind  of  industry  and  alone  ob- 
tained no  help.  The  result  was  that, 
while  taking  strong   measures  to  im- 

Srove  the  Mercantile  Marine,  we  were 
oing  our  best  to  draw  sailors  from  the 
worst  class,  and  were  throwing  away 
the  natural  supply  of  the  better  class  to 
improve  the  service.  The  problem  to  be 
solved,  therefore,  was  how  we*  could  pro- 
mote on  sound  principles  the  establish- 
ment of  training  ships  in  which  the  better 
classes  of  boys  could  be  brought  up  as 
sailors.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  many 
such  ships  were  already  established  on 
the  Thames  and  on  the  other  principal 
rivers,  and  that  he  had  received  offers  to 
establish  others.  He  heard  with  satis- 
faction the  offer  that  had  been  made 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  he  thought  would  be  the  right 
sort  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  By  a  clause  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  it  was  proposed  that  grants 
should  be  made  to  such  training  ships 
from  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  and 
he  thought  there  could  not  be  a  more 
legitimate  application  of  a  particular 
portion  of  that  fund  than  to  that  pur  - 
pose.  It  might  not  be  possible  to  n^ake 
large  grants  from  any  present  balances 
in  that  account,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
beginning,  and  if  found  useful,  might 
lead  the  shipowners  to  consent  to  in- 
crease the  fund. 
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Captain  PIM  said,  lie  wished  to  say 
a  few  words,  as  his  figures  had  been 
challenged.  The  Mercantile  Marine 
consisted  of  25,000  ships  and  200,000 
men,  of  whom  70,000  were  seamen.  The 
waste  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  amounted 
to  16,000  per  annum.  Last  year  to  sup- 
ply that  deficiency  there  were  only  about 
4,000  apprentices  and  1,000  boyS  from 
training  ships,  so  that  on  account  of 
waste  tibere  was  a  deficiency  of  no  fewer 
than  10,000  men.  Besides  that,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  great  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  unqualified 
foreigners  into  the  service.  He  had 
known  ships  that  had  passed  (Jravesend 
whose  entire  crews  m)m  the  captain 
downwards  were  foreigners.  From  a 
Petition  presented  to  that  House  by  the 
London  Seamen's  Mutual  Protection  So- 
ciety it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  to  British  seamen  on  British 
merchant  ships  reached  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole ;  and  from  a  Eetum 
which  he  had  moved  for  and  obtained 
last  Session  it  appeared  that  no  less  than 
968  foreigners  were  masters  of  British 
merchant  ships,  while  at  this  moment 
nearly  700  were  mates  and  77  were  en- 
gineers. Surely  that  was  a  state  of 
affairs  which  required  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  believed  they  were 
in  the  wrong,  as  regarded  their  training 
ships.  He  looked  upon  training  ships 
as  very  valuable  reformatories,  but  did 
not  think  they  were  the  best  places  to 
train  up  sailors.  There  was  only  one 
way  of  making  a  boy  a  seaman,  and  that 
was  to  send  him  to  sea.  With  that  in 
view,  it  would  be  better  if  the  money 
•were  spent  in  giving  the  boys  six  months' 
real  training  at  sea  than  in  keeping  them 
two  years  on  board  a  training  ship  in  a 
harbour. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  suggested  that  if 
shipowners  felt  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage owing  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  seamen  they  could  remedy  the 
matter  for  themselves  by  carrying  and 
training  a  large  number  of  boys  on 
board  their  ships. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENTS    COMMISSION, 

1874— THE  REPORT.— QUESTION. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 

LoKD  FREDEEICK  CAYENDISH 
asked,  What,  if  any,  steps  the  (Govern- 


ment propose  to  take  with  respect  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Legal  Departments  Com- 
mission, 1874  ?  He  explained  that  that 
Body  had  pointed  out  various  reforms 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out — for  in- 
stance, they  had  shown  that  there  were 
many  officials  whose  duties  were  merely 
nominal;  that  in  certain  of  the  offices 
where  the  work  was  hardest  the  officials 
were  the  least  numerous,  and  vice  versd  ; 
that  in  certain  cases  where  the  work  was 
mose  arduous  the  pay  was  the  smallest, 
and  vice  versd  ;  and  many  other  abuses. 
Eecommendations  were  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  way  of  appointing 
one  responsible  head  in  these  cases,  with 
the  view  of  remedying  these  evils,  which 
indeed  were  not  denied  by  either  side  ; 
but  as  nothing  had  yet  been  done  he 
would  like  to  mow  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Gk)vemment?  One  of  the 
most  important  reforms  suggested  was 
the  collection  of  all  the  scattered  offices 
under  one  central  roof.  The  excuse  for 
inaction  hitherto  had  been  that  until  the 
effect  of  the  working  of  the  Judicature 
Act  had  been  ascertained  by  practice,  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  take  action. 
Beyond  and  above  the  reforms  contem- 
plated by  the  Commissioners  an  inquiry 
was  recommended  into  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  legal  Departments.  He  should 
like  to  know  when  that  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had 
ffreat  pleasure  in  announcing  that  steps 
had  been  taken  as  far  as  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  referred  to  by  his  noble 
Friend,  recommendations  whose  value 
and  importance  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  Government.  They  were  as  fidly 
alive  as  any  one  could  be,  but  they  were 
prevented  from  moving  fully  in  the 
matter,  because  a  sufficient  time  had 
not  as  yet  elapsed  since  the  passing  of 
the  Judicature  Act  to  enable  the  Lord 
Chancellor  definitely  to  recommend  the 
changes  which  might  hereafter  prove 
necessary.  He  could,  however,  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  steps  had  already 
been  taken  in  the  way  of  suspending 
some  appointments,  and  making  others 
temporary,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Courts  of 
Law  neither  more  nor  less  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
introduce  a  farther  suspensory  Act  it 
would  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
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sent  year;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  already  given  the 
subject  much  careful  consideration,  would 
continue  to  do  so.  The  noble  Lord  had 
referred  to  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Lreland, 
and  he  could  only  say — not  being  in  a 

Position  to  speak  of  the  provisions  of  a 
udicature  IBill  which  was  in  course  of 
preparation — that  inquiries  had  been 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  the  information  obtained  had 
enabled  them  to  prepare  a  measure  which 
he  hoped  and  beueved  would  prove  satis- 
factory, and  which  was  intended  to  effect 
economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  give  that  strength  and  force 
which  were  necessary  to  tiie  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  II. — Salaries  ai^d  Expenses  of 
PiTBLio  Departments. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £6,992,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slot  o&y  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  At- 
tendants of  the  Household  of  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  and  other  Expenses." 

Mr.  W.  JAMES  said,  a  great  many 
of  the  officers  whose  salaries  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Vote  seemed  to  be  purely 
ornamental.  What  were  the  duties  of 
Ulster  Eang-at-Arms,  who  was  set  down 
for  £760  ?  Who  were  the  *'  Gentlemen- 
at-Large,"  and  what  were  their  duties  ? 
They  received  £128  each,  and  the  Ath- 
lone  Pursuivant  of  Arms  £190.  Some 
gentlemen  might  wish  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a  badge  of 
conquest,  an  excrescence  of  modem 
growth,  originating  in  an  age  when 
Siere  was  great  vulgarity  of  thought. 
Though  it  might  be  acceptable  to  some, 
Lrish  tastes  was  at  variance  with  Eng- 
lish common  sense. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  replied  that  the 
duties  performed  by  Ulster  King-at- 
Arms  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Ool- 
lege-of-Arms  in  London.  The  remime- 
ration  he  received  was  less  than  the  fees 

Mr.  JT.  IT,  Smith 


paid  into  his  office,  and  the  excess  went 
to  the  Treasury.  With  reference  to  the 
Gentlemen-at-Large,  the  offices  they 
filled  were  necessary  to  the  dignity  of 
the  position  held  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Lreland. 

Me.  ANDERSON  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Lreland  had  promised  some  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  Plates, 
which  were  included  in  this  Vote ;  and 
asked  whether  the  new  rules  for  the  re- 
gulation of  those  in  England  would  be 
applied  to  those  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ?  He  had  hoped  that  after  what 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  last  year 
the  money  this  year  would  have  been 
applied  to  some  more  useful  purpose. 

Me.  J.  COWEN  remarked  that  these 
plates  were  given  ostensibly  to  improve 
the  breed  of  horses,  and  he  did  not  know 
why  there  should  not  also  be  Votes  for 
improving  the  breed  of  pigs  and  cattle. 
Indeed,  he  thought  the  money  would  be 
better  bestowed  for  the  latter  purpose 
on  agricultural  shows,  as  certainly  no 
improvement  in  horses  resulted  from 
these  plates.  The  fact  was  that  these 
prizes  did  not  bring  the  best  horses. 
Baces,  like  everything  else,  had  greatly 
changed  in  these  days.  The  prizes  given 
were  larger  and  the  distances  run  much 
shorter  than  formerly.  There  were  32 
Queen's  Plates  in  England,  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  one  horse  won 
half  of  them.  A  year  or  two  ago  one 
horse  won  17  out  of  the  32.  In  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  cases,  the  plate  was  walked 
over  for ;  and,  on  an  average,  no  more 
than  three  horses  ran  for  the  remainder. 
The  prizes,  in  short,  were  not  large 
enough.  Last  year,  at  Newmarket,  the 
three  plates  of  £100  each  were  turned* 
into  one  prize  of  £300,  and  the  result 
was  that  nine  horses  competed  for  that 
race.  At  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  instead 
of  a  race  at  each  place  every  year,  it 
was  now  arranged  that  a  race  for  £200 
should  take  place  at  those  towns  in  al- 
ternate years.  Similar  arrangements  had 
been  made  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, and  other  towns.  He  would 
move  that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  £1,562,  the  amount  set  down  for 
Queen's  Plates. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,430,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  (fay  of  Marm 
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1877,  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  and  At- 
tendants of  the  Household  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  and  other  Expenses." — (Mr, 
Cowen.) 

Mr.  STAOPOOLE  wished  to  see  the 
new  system  now  on  trial  in  England 
tried  also  in  Ireland.  The  Queen's 
Plates  should  be  divided  between  the 
provinces.  At  present  a  regular  **plater  " 
was  jfrequently  sent  over  from  En^and 
— one  which  had  beaten  the  best  Eng- 
lish horses,  and  one,  therefore,  which 
nobody  cared  to  run  against.  Such  a 
system  did  nothing  for  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  horses. 

Captain  NOLAN  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if,  in- 
stead of  giving  so  many  of  the  Queen's 
Plates  to  the  Curragh,  they  were  distri- 
buted between  the  provinces ;  or,  better 
still,  if  the  prizes  were  increased  and  the 
number  of  races  lessened.  In  that  case 
they  would  have  more  competition,  and 
improve  the  breed  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  MUEPHY  thought  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  would  be  advis- 
able. He  would  recommend  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle  to  be 
satisfied  with  having  called  attention  to 
the  Vote. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  that  he  gave  an  undertaking  last 
year  that  it  should  be  considered  whether 
this  money  could  be  more  usefully  ap- 
plied, either  by  the  amalgamation  of 
existing  plates  or  otherwise.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  promise,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  for  the  re- 
distribution of  the  plates  given  at  pre- 
sent. The  money  was  intended  to 
serve  two  purposes,  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses,  and  contributing  to 
the  amusement  of  the  people.  As  yet 
no  definite  plan  had  been  decided  upon ; 
and  there  appeared,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  to  be  considerable  objections 
to  any  change  that  had  been  proposed. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  amalgamation 
of  the  plates  into  a  far  larger  prize  would 
increase  the  temptation  to  send  over  a 
few  superior  horses  from  England,  who 
would  carry  off  all  the  prizes  and  dis- 
courage the  native  breeders. 

Me.  RAMSAY  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  felt 
it  his  duty  to  ask  the  Committee  to  sanc- 
tion the  Vote.    This  money  had  been 


proved  to  be  wasted  ;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  see  how  the  Irish 
people  could  be  either  amused  or  en- 
lightened by  seeing  two  or  three  horses 
merely  go  over  a  course.  What  the 
Government  ought  to  do  was  to  bring 
forward  some  proposal  to  expend  the 
money  in  improving  the  breeds  of  horses 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  in  which  the  Irish 
so  much  excelled. 

Me.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  was  a  very  important  thing 
in  Ireland,  and  he  should  be  glad  at  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  if  he  thought 
it  would  improve  the  breed  of  the  horses ; 
but  by  universal  testimony  this  particu- 
lar application  of  the  money  did  not  at- 
tain that  object.  In  Scotland  of  late 
years  very  g^eat  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  agricidtural  and 
cairiage  horses,  and  experience  had 
shown  that  the  offering  of  a  prize  of 
£100  or  £150  formed  a  very  great  in- 
ducement for  this  class  of  horses  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  it  was  always  a 
condition  of  winning  a  prize  that  the 
horses  should  be  retained  in  the  district 
during  the  season.  He  thought  some- 
thing of  the  kind  might  be  applied  to 
Ireland. 

SiE  ANDREW  LTJSK  could  not 
understand  why  £1,500  a-year  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
to  throw  it  away  on  objects  which  had 
been  generally  condemned  as  useless  if 
not  mischievous. 

Mb.  COLLINS  hoped  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Newcastle  would 
not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division,  as 
the  money  was  voted  for  a  good  purpose, 
and  the  Irish  Members  were  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  th^t  the  money  was  not 
wasted. 

Me.  MACDONALD  observed,  that 
Irish  horses  came  over  to  this  country 
and  took  away  the  principal  prizes,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  necessity  to  send 
money  there  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses. 

Me.  MUNTZ  thought  it  would  be 
very  ungenerous  to  refuse  this  money 
to  the  Irish,  who  loved  fun  and  racing 
and  horses.  The  English  people  loved 
Ensom  and  Ascot,  and  he  did  not  see 
wny  the  Irish  should  be  precluded  from 
their  enjoyment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Vote  agreed  to. 
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(2.)  £27,530,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land Offices. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  for  some  in- 
formation as  to  a  new  office  that  was 
mentioned  in  the  Vote — that  of  the  As- 
sistant Under  Secretary. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  that  the  office  had  been  created  in 
the  course  of  a  re-organization,  which 
Jiad  become  necessary,  but  it  really  in- 
volved no  extra  charge. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSK  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  duties  of  the  director 
of  the  Veterinary  department,  who  was 
paid  £800  a-year,  and  his  assistants  and 
clerks. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  the  Vote  did  not  represent  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Veterinary  department  in 
Ireland,  but  only  those  clerks  under  the 
direction  of  the  Veterinary  department 
in  Dublin,  and  the  sum  paid  to  him  was 
not  a  large  sum  compared  with  similar 
officers  in  England. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £460,  Boundary  Survey,  Ireland. 

(4.)  £2,058,  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  Office,  Ireland. 

(5.)  £6,050,  PubHc  Eecord  Office, 
Ireland. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'*That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £28,675,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877, 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  com- 
plained  that  although  the  Act  of  Far- 
Cament  required  that  there  should  be 
three  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
had  ceased  to  receive  salary,  and  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  was  appointed 
without  his  proper  rank  and  remunera- 
tion. The  Office  of  Works  was  altogether 
under-manned,  though  there  was  no  de- 
partment of  greater  importance  in  Ire- 
land. The  ^sistant  Commissioner  was 
moreover  appointed  in  consequence  of 
his  knowledge  of  engineering,  drainage, 
and  waterworks ;  but  he  had  been  placed 
in  the  architect's  department,  where  his 
special  qualifications  were  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  believed  there  never 
was  a  greater  misnomer  or  *  *  sham  '*  than 


the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  for  it 
was  a  bureau  which  executed  no  great 
public  works  at  all.  It  managed  a  loan 
office  in  a  very  narrow  spirit,  and  through 
its  fault  important  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  had  been  rendered  inoperative.  Its 
other  functions  were  to  mend  the  broken 
panes  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  office  and 
in  the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin,  or,  per- 
haps, to  build  police  barracks.  Some  of 
its  officers,  the  architect  in  particular, 
managed  to  pass  their  time  by  discussing 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  and  hawking 
Petitions  about  the  office,  compelling  the 
subordinates  to  sign  them  for  political 
and  partizan  purposes.  The  duties  of 
the  loan  department  were  so  managed 
as  to  deter  persons  from  borrowing,  and 
7^  per  cent  for  the  management  of  the 
fund  was  far  too  high  a  charge.  He 
begged,  therefore,  to  move  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £839,  the 
amount  of  the  architect's  salary. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £27,836,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  daring 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  dJay  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Salarioe  and  Expenses  of  the 
Office  of  PubUc  Works  in  Ireland.*'— (ilTr. 
Sullivan,) 

Mb.  MUNTZ  asked  why  it  was,  if  the 
Commissioners  discharged  no  duties,  a 
sum  of  £500  was  charged  for  travelling 
expenses  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
thought  there  was  much  more  force  in 
the  allegation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry),  that  the 
office  was  under-manned,  than  in  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van), who  S€iid  that  it  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  It  had  important  duties 
to  discharge;  if  it  had  erred  at  all  in 
discharging  them  it  had  been  rather 
in  occasionally  giving  loans  without 
sufficient  security  than  in  refusing  them 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  granted. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would 
shortly  bring  in  a  Bill  to  **  write  off" 
a  considerable  number  of  loans  ad- 
vanced by  the  Board  of  "Works  which 
could  not  be  recovered  for  the  State. 
The  charge  that  a  superior  officer  of 
the  Department  had  hawked  about 
the  office  Petitions  for  signature  by  the 
clerks  was  entirely  unfounded.  The  fact 
was,  as  he  had  previously  stated,  that  a 
Petition  was  brought  into  the  office  by  a 
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private  individual  and  shown  to  the 
architect,  who  chose,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  to  sign  it,  and  when  it 
was  handed  to  the  other  clerks  they  did 
the  same. 

Captain  NOLAN  observed,  that  the 
Bill  in  reference  to  the  Shannon  had 
fallen  through,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
no  appeal  having  been  provided  for  the 
proprietors  against  the  rates  to  be  levied. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  any 
steps  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  the 
Shannon  and  the  Suck  ? 

Db.  WAED  said,  it  was  a  great  evil 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  committed  to  Boards 
which  were  practically  irresponsible.  As 
an  illustration,  he  might  mention  that  a 
canal  had  been  made  through  his  own 
borough,  but  the  keeping  of  it  in  repair 
was  committed  to  irresponsible  persons, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  being  left 
without  any  protecting  wall  year  after 
year,  a  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion were  in  danger  of  being  drowned. 

Mb.  STOBEE  called  attention  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  Irish  Votes  in  these 
Estimates. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said  that  the  in- 
crease in  travelling  expenses  was  due  to 
the  increase  of  labour  thrown  on  the 
Department,  and  nothing  was  passed  but 
what  was  absolutely  necessary.  Some 
negotiations  were  going  on  with  respect 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon,  but 
they  had  not  as  yet  been  communicated 
to  Uie  Treasury. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Eylands, 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  the 
items  composing  the  charge  of  £5,209 
for  the  architect's  department  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Nationcu  Education  Build- 
ings, the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  naval 
and  military  Departments,  Law  Courts, 
the  convict  prisons,  and  other  important 
public  Departments. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  the 
complaints  of  himself  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Louth,  though  apparently 
opposite,  were  easily  reconciled.  There 
were  three  Commissioners ;  they  were 
not  employed  in  looking  after  petty  de- 
tails in  the  repair  of  public  and  private 
offices ;  and  their  function  was  to  con- 
sider in  what  direction  material  improve- 
ment could  be  carried  out.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land intended  to  carry  out  the  provisions 


I  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  appointing 
three  Commissioners,  so  that  the  office, 
which  was  one  of  great  importance, 
might  be  conducted  with  the  proper 
amount  of  brains  ? 

Mb.  COLLINS  contended  that  as  the 
Department  was  in  no  respect  connected 
or  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Qt)vem- 
ment  the  Vote  ought  to  be  an  English 
and  not  an  Irish  one.  If  the  office  in 
question  were  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  a  ereat 
alteration  for  the  better  would  be 
effected. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  78  ; 
Noes  123  :  Majority  45. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  AlUNTZ  moved  to  reduce  the 
Vote  by  £600,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  uie  explanation 
afforded  in  reference  to  the  travelling 
expenses  charged  in  the  Estimate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £28,175,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  denay  the  Charge 
which  wiU  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  3lBt  day  of  Mjarch  1877, 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland." — {Mr,  Muntz.) 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  81; 
Noes  123  :  Majority  42. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(7.)  £18,237,  Eegistrar  General's 
Office,  &c.  Ireland. 

(8.)  £21,660,  General  Survey  and 
Valuation,  Ireland. 

(9.)  £78,000,  Pauper  Lunatics,  Ire- 
land. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  if  any  portion 
of  the  Vote  would  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  lunatics  in  workhouses 
as  well  as  in  district  asylums  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  that  the  question  was  one  rather  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than 
himself,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
such  intention  existed.  He  should  re- 
mind the  hon.  and  o^allant  Gentleman 
that  all  dangerous  lunatics  were  pro- 
vided for. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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Class  in. — Law  and  Justice. 
(10.)  £57,061,  Law  Charges,  England. 

(11.)  £179,848,  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tions,  &c.  England. 

Mb.  GREGOEY  said,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  Vote,  but  he  considered  the  officers 
who  came  within  the  meaning  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  who  ac- 
companied the  Judges  on  circuit,  were 
more  ornamental  than  useful.  They  had 
recently  the  appointment  of  three  gen- 
tlemen as  referees  under  the  new  Judi- 
cature Act. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had 
given  an  explanation  on  this  question 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  night ;  and  with 
respect  to  those  whom  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sussex  alluded  to,  he  might 
state  that  the  question  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mb.  GOLDSMTD  concurred  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sussex  in  reference  to  those  officers 
whose  duties  on  circuit  were  generally 
performed  by  their  deputies.  The  office 
was,  in  fact,  a  sinecure. 

Vote  agreed  to, 
Eesolutions  to  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceedinjp^  £173,025,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  denay  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  Mar(£ 
1877,  for  such  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  of  iiie  Court  of  Appeal,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  as  are  not  charged 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund." 

Mb.  WADDY  said,  he  would  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£1,700,  which  represented  the  salaries 
of  one  of  the  official  referees  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  of  his 
clerk.  It  was  of  extreme  importance 
that  the  gentlemen  chosen  to  be  referees 
should  be  men  of  talent,  ability,  and 
tried  experience,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
to  be  the  judges  of  law  and  fact  com- 
pulsorily,  often  in  cases  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  complexity.  The  gentleman 
whom  he  objected  to  was  not,  until  his 
appointment,  heard  of  in  the  profession, 
and  he  had  not  that  experience  in  the 
regular  practice  of  it  which  the  public 
were  entitled  to  demand. 


Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Ques- 
tion proposed, 

''Tliat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £171,325,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Cluurge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877, 
for  such  ^of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Chanoeiy  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  as  are  not  charged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund."— (Jfr.  Waddy.) 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
that  although  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  received  from  those  who 
were  fully  qualified  to  judge  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  ability,  attainments,  and 
general  fitness  for  his  office.  He  could 
not  admit  that  a  man  could  not  be 
qualified  to  become  an  official  referee 
simply  because  he  had  not  obtained  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  [Mr. 
"Waddy:  Any  practice.]  If  it  were 
the  correct  principle  not  to  appoint  men 
to  high  judicial  offices  until  they  had  at- 
tained large  practice  at  the  Bar,  he 
could  only  say  that  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Judges  who  had  ever  sat  upon 
the  Bench  would  not  have  been  ap- 

Eointed.  Further,  it  must  be  remem- 
ered  that  the  appointment  had  been 
made  by  the  Lord  Ohancellor,  and  no 
Member  of  the  Committee  would  deny 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
been  really  and  eeimestly  anxious  to  fill 
all  the  posts  by  the  appointment  of  the 
best  men.  It  was  possible  that  the 
Lord  Ohancellor  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  appointed;  but  in  cases  where  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question  he  had  relied  upon 
the  judgment,  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience of  those  on  whom  he  was  entitled 
to  rely  for  information  and  advice. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  regretted  the 
line  of  argument  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  and  he  appealed  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  the  Gk)- 
vemment  generally  to  prevent  what 
would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
scandal.  He  protested  against  the  ques- 
tion '^being  made  one  of  how  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  or   had  not  chosen  a 

fentleman  for  a  particular  post.  The 
lOrd  Chancellor  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  he  therefore  trusted 
that  the  Vote  would  be  postponed,  in 
order  that  further  inquiry  might  be 
made  before  the  appointment  was  rati* 
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fied  by  Parliament.  The  duties  of  the 
gentleman  appointed  to  the  office  in 
question  would  be  both  varied  and  re- 
sponsible, and  he  woiild  be  subject  to 
no  public  criticism.  The  gentleman  in 
question  had  to  decide  cases  without  a 
jury,  and  before  his  appointment  was 
ratified,  the  Committee  should  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  of 
experience  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  one  who  possessed  a  judicial 
mind.  He  challenged  any  one  to  say 
this  gentleman  had  ever  substantially 
practised  in  his  profession — as  far  as 
could  be  learned  it  appeared  that  he  had 
never  even  attempted  it.  He  had  made 
only  one  appearance  on  the  Home  Circuit 
— and  then  the  Judge  dispossessed  a  re- 
vising barrister  of  his  appointment,  and 
gave  it  to  this  gentleman.  The  Attorney 
General  knew,  as  well  as  he  did,  that  it 
was  the  same  Judge  who  made  him  a 
revising  barrister  that  nominated  him 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  advised  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  give  him  this  ap- 
pointment. Was  it  right  that  the  House 
should  ratify  such  an  appointment 
without  further  information?  He  was 
speaking  the  universal  opinion  of  his 
fellows  in  his  profession  when  he 
said  that  there  were  plenty  of  men 
willing  to  serve  who  bad  not  been 
failures,  who  had  given  proofs  of  their 
capacity  as  arbitrators  lor  years,  who 
were  known  to  be  good  lawyers,  and 
who  had  all  been  put  aside  merely  to 
make  way  for  the  social  acquaintance  of 
a  gentleman  on  the  Bench.  Whilst  he 
felt  that  the  objection  and  discussion 
might  occasion  hardship  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  not  to  blame  for  having  the 
appointment  conferred  on  him,  he  trusted 
that  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
Vote  would  be  postponed. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER confessed  that  what  had  been 
said  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  was 
quite  new  to  him.  The  most  convenient 
course,  he  thought,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  withdraw  the  Vote 
in  order  that  inquiries  might  be  made 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  in 
question. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said,  that 
after  the  powerful  lang^aee  prompted 
by  the  public  virtue  of  me  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton,  he  must 
make  a  few  remarks  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Yerey,  the  gentleman  so  fiercely  attacked 
—it  was  mere  affeotatioii  to  conceal  his 


name.  He  had  known  that  gentleman 
some  years,  and  protested  against  his 
being  specially  singled  out'  for  attack. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
whole  four  were  unsuitable  for  thepost. 
He  believed,  however,  that  Mr.  verey 
was  by  far  the  most  fit.  He  hoped, 
however,  the  Ctovemment  would  re-con- 
sider all  the  appointments,  as  well  as 
the  one  which  had  elicited  such  an  un- 
usual display  of  public  virtue  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Sir  Henry 
James). 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £61,586,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  oi  March  1877, 
for  such  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Diyi- 
dons  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  are  not 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr, 
Ryland^.) 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed, 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mbn- 
day  next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

MUNICIPAL    COBPOBATIONS,     &C.     (rUin)S) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Sydney  Watbulow,  Bill  to 
amend  Uie  Law  relating  to  the  application  of 
Funds  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  other 
Gh)veminff  Bodies  in  certam  cases,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Sydney  Watbrlow,  Mr. 
MuNDBLLA,  Mr.  MoRLBY,  Mr.  Lbbman,  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

l&Ti)lpr$9mttd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  101.] 


LOCAL  GOVKRKMEKT    PROVISIONAL  ORDERS 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  €k>vem- 
ment  Board  rdating  to  the  Borough  of  Arundel, 
the  District  of  Bacup,  the  Rural  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  the  Caistor  Union,  the  City  of  Carlisle, 
the  District  of  Milton  next  Sittingboume,  the 
Borough  of  Northampton,  and  the  District  of 
Toxteth  Park,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Salt  and  Mr.  Sclatbr-Booth. 

Bill  pruent€d,9siA  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  102.] 
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IBI8H    CHT7BCM    ACT    (1869)    AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Pabnell,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Iriah  Chtirch  Act  of  1869  by  extending'to  Les- 
sees and  Tenants  holding  under  the  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  the  right  of  pur- 
chasing the  fee  simple  of  their  holdings,  subject 
to  the  conditions  allowed  by  section  seven  of 
the  Act  of  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  years 
of  Victoria,  chapter  ninety,  to  purchasers  of 
Tithe  Rent-charge,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Pabkell  and  Mr.  Fay. 

Wlpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  103.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
M<mday,  13M  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— JVr«^  Beading— 
Telegraphs  (Money)  •  (29). 

Committee — Report — -fipping  Forest*  (24). 

Third  Reading — Marriages  (St.  James,  Buxton)  • 
r22);  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  •  (21). 

HELIGOLAND. 
ADDBESS  FOB  FAFEBS. 

The  Eabl  of  EOSEBERY  rose   to 
move  an  Address  for  Papers  relating  to  the 

fovemment  of  Heligoland.  The  noble 
larl  said,  he  had  no  intention  of  entering 
into  a  detailed  statement  on  the  subject 
of  those  Papers ;  but  he  thought  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  due  to  their  Lord- 
ships when  a  Member  of  the  House  was 
moving  for  documents  of  so  remote  a 
date  and  relating  to  so  small  a  depen- 
dency. He  presumed  that  the  know- 
ledge which  most  of  their  Lordships  had 
of  Heligoland  did  not  go  much  beyond 
the  facts  that  a  gambling-table  existed 
there  some  few  years  ago,  and  that  in 
combination  with  this  moral  peril,  the 
island  had  been  supposed  to  be  in  physi- 
cal danger  from  rabbits.  But  it  was  not 
because  Heligoland  happened  to  be  the 
smallest  of  Her  Majesty  s  dependencies 
we  should  be  justified  in  disregarding 
the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Denmark  as 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein — a  poten- 
tate with  whom  we  were  then  at  war ;  but 
in  1807  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  capitulation,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Admiral  EusseU,  who  was 
then  commanding  the  English  fleet  in 
those  seas*    It  was  said  that  the  terms 


of  that  capitulation  guaranteed '  to  the 
inhabitants  all  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
their  former  constitution.  What  those 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  were  was  one 
of  the  points  on  which  he  was  now  seek- 
ing for  information.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  established  fact  that 
every  householder  of  Heligoland  had  a 
right  to  be  summoned  to  a  Council  before 
any  taxation  could  be  imposed,  and  that 
every  householder  could  on  demand  have 
the  Oommunal  Council  of  the  island 
summoned.  Such  appeared  to  be  the 
position  of  the  inhabitants  when  they 
came  under  the  sway  of  Gbeat  Britain. 
Well,  after  the  Treaty  of  Capitulation 
the  next  document  of  importance  as  bear- 
ine  on  their  rights  and  liberties  appeared 
to  be  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  7th  of 
January,  1864,  by  which  a  Legislative 
Council  was  created.  The  Council  was 
to  be  composed  of  12  persons  sum- 
moned by  Royal  Warrant;  but  when 
questions  of  taxation  were  involved, 
12  burghers  to  be  elected  by  the  house- 
holders were  to  be  added  to  the  Coun- 
cil. As  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was 
no  serious  objection  to  that  constitution; 
but,  if  there  was,  that  rather  afforded  a 
reason  for  the  production  of  Papers 
giving  information  on  the  point;  and, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  that  infor- 
mation, he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Order 
in  Council  dated  the  7th  of  January, 
1864.  If  a  statement  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernor two  years  after  the  constitution 
was  conferred  by  that  Order  and  two 
years  before  it  was  abolished  was  cor- 
rect, the  constitution  was  working  most 
admirably,  because  from  the  Governor's 
statement  it  appeared  that  while  the  in- 
habitants had  not  paid  the  taxes  imposed 
on  them,  the  debt  of  the  island  had  ac- 
tually been  reduced  by  the  large  sum  of 
£760.  He  did  not  know  whether  that 
result  was  entirely  owing  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1864  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  country  in  which  no  taxes 
were  paid,  while  tne  national  debt  was 
at  the  same  time  reduced,  must  be  a 
most  desirable  one.  In  this  respect  he 
was  perfectly  certain  that  this  country 
would  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  Heli- 
goland. In  that  state  of  paradise  were 
the  Heligolanders  when  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Colonial  Secretary  of  the 
day,  appeared  in  ftdl  uniform  on  a  man- 
of-war,  landed  on  the  island,  and  in  the 
most  Cromwellian  nianner  abolished  the 
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constitution.  This  might  be  regarded 
as  a  small  matter;  but  the  people  of 
Heligoland  were  as  much  entifled  to  re- 
spect for  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Cromarty  or 
[Rutlandshire.  Attention  had  been  called 
to  the  matter  by  the  German  press,  and 
^  that  in  a  manner  by  no  means  oompHmen- 
tary  to  England.  Pointing  to  Heligo- 
land, it  drew  attention  to  the  difference 
between  our  professions  and  our  prac- 
tice. It  stated  that  while  we  had 
preached  the  granting  of  constitutions 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  here  was 
the  case  of  our  abolishing  in  the  most 
summary  manner  the  constitution  of  one 
of  our  own  dependencies.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  Goyemment  of  the  day  was 
not  justified  in  adopting  that  nigh- 
handed  proceeding ;  but,  at  least,  the 
question  was  one  on  which  we  wanted 
information.  Indeed,  he  ventured  to 
think  that  a  thing  of  the  kind  should  not 
be  done  without  information  such  as  he 
now  asked  for  being  afiEbrded  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  he,  therefore,  begged  to  more 
for  the  Papers  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  his  few  observations. 

Movedf  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for.  Copies  of  (1)  the  capitula- 
tion of  September  1807  by  which  Heligoland 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  (2)  the  Order  in 
Council  of  7th  January  1864  relatingto  the  go- 
Temment  of  Heligoland;  and  (3)  I^apers  ez- 
jplaining  the  revocation  of  that  Order  in  1868. — 
(Th^  Earl  of  Hosebery.) 

The  Eabl  op  CAENARVON  said,  he 
did  not  complain  of  his  noble  Friend 
f the  Earl  of  Eoseberj)  having  brought 
forward  this  question.  Heligoland  was 
certainly  one  of  the  smallest  colonies  or 
possessions  of  the  Grown,  but  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  it  did  not  deserve 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  or  that  its 
inhabitants  were  not  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration due  to  all  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. As  regarded  the  Papers,  he  was 
afraid  he  comd  not  produce  all  his  noble 
Friend  asked  for.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  7th  of  January,  1864.  He 
owned  that  it  was  with  reg^  he  should 
refuse  the  Capitulation  of  1807,  because 
it  was  a  historic  document :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  Paper  drawn  up  in 
a  time  of  war,  when  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  animosity  on  both  sides,  and 
when  conditions  were  asked  on  the  one 
side  and  were  refused  or  granted  on  the 
other.  The  Heligolanders  were  a  sensi- 
tive race,  and  a  result  of  laying  the 


Capitulation  on  the  Table  of  that  House 
would  probably  be  to  revive  bad  feelings 
which  nad  long  been  dormant  or  had 
ceased  to  exist.  It  would  be  very  un- 
desirable to  disturb  the  good  feelings 
which  at  present  existed  between  the 
dependency  and  this  coimtry.  His  noble 
Fnend  had  given  as  a  reason  for  desir- 
ing the  production  of  the  Capitulation 
that  he  understood  there  was  one  clause 
in  it  which  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants 
all  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
Uie  island.  Now,  he  could  state  that 
the  Capitulation  contained  no  such  clause. 
For  a  nearly  similar  reason  to  that  which 
induced  him  to  object  to  produce  the 
Capitulation  he  objected  to  produce  the 
Papers  explaining  the  revocation  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  1864.  It  would  re- 
vive wranglings  which,  happily,  were 
now  things  of  the  past,  the  island  being 
now  in  a  state  of  contentment  and  satis- 
faction. Though  the  Capitulation  was  in 
1807,  the  island  was  only  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1815  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
By  the  constitution  giving  to  Heligoland 
the  island  had  a  Legislative  Council  of 
six,  who  were  to  call  in  six  more  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  connection 
in  those  days  between  Denmark  and  the 
island  was  much  closer  than  it  was  after- 
wards, and  the  system  of  government  to 
which  he  had  alluded  was  not  long  in 
operation  before  its  evil  effects  became 
manifest.  It  was  impossible  to  recover 
debts  or  to  enforce  legal  processes  on  the 
island,  and  gambling  tables  were  set  up 
there,  which  became  a  great  public 
scandal.  In  addition  to  these  evils, 
great  difficulties  arose  in  regard  to 
wrecking  and  to  salvage  cases ;  so— that 
Heligolimd  acquired  a  not  very  favour- 
able reputation.  In  1863  a  correspond- 
ence passed  on  the  subject,  and  in  1864 
the  change  was  made  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  referred.  It  was  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  Leg^lative  Coun^  was 
doubled,  and  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, so  to  speak,  was  granted.  That 
experiment  failed  also  ;  and  at  last  his 
noble  Friend  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
appeared  and  effected  that  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  island  to  wnich  his 
noble  Friend  had  made  humorous  allu- 
sion, but  which,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
had  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
possible  results.  There  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant Gbvemor,  who  had  the  assistance 
of  a  Council,  and  an  English  officer 
called  Uie  Beceiver  of  Wrecks.    The 
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abuses  had  not  only  been  abated,  but  bad 
come  to  an  end :  the  gambling  tables  had 
been  swept  away;  there  was  a  good 
salvage  system  in  operation,  a  telegraph 
and  ship-signal  station  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  debt  of  the  colony  had 
undergone  a  more  material  reduction 
than  that  which  had  been  mentioned  by 
his  noble  Friend  as  having  been  brought 
about  when  the  island  had  a  constitution. 
It  was  true  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment now  existing  was  in  the  nature  of 
that  of  a  Crown  colony ;  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  responsible  for  it,  and 
he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  the 
island  was  now  in  a  much  more  pro- 
sperous and  contented  state  than  it  was 
at  the  time  when  it  was  in  what  his 
noble  Friend,  in  rather  glowing  terms, 
had  described  as  a  state  of  paradise. 

Lord  BLACHFOED,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Carnarvon),  referred  to  a 
case  in  which  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  give  effect  to  a  judgment 
obtained  by  an  underwriter  against 
some  Heligoland  .  wreckers.  An  at- 
0  tempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  the  grant  of  a  com- 
paratively free  constitution.  This  having 
failed,  he  believed  that  the  present  form 
of  government  was  more  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  island.  The  case  was 
not  one  to  be  judged  of  by  ordinary  rules. 

Thb  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  sug- 
gested that  the  noble  Earl  the  Secreta^ 
for  the  Colonies  might,  perhaps,  produce 
a  selection  iroxn  aU  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Earl.  Heligoland 
was  a  very  small  colony,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  of  European  race,  and  this 
fact  lent  special  interest  to  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEVON  said,  he 
would  look  through  the  Papers  with  the 
view  of  acting  on  the  suggestion. 

The  Earl  of  EOSEBEEY  agreed  to 
change  the  terms  of  his  Motion  in  order 
to  enable  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved  that  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  the  Order 
in  Council  of  7th  January,  1864,  relating  to  the 
Qovemment  of  Heligoland,  and  Papers  explain- 
ing the  revocation  ot  that  Order  in  1868. 

IR0N-CLAD8. 
MOTION  FOR  RETURNS. 

Lord  DUN8ANY  rose  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  present  constitution  of  the 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


Iron-clad  Fleet,  and  the  expediency  of 
sacrificing  speed  in  some  of  our  future 
iron-clads  to  the  attainment  of  greater 

Eowers  of  attack  and  resistance,  greater 
andiness  in  manceuvring,  greater  sta- 
bility, less  draught  of  water,  and  cheaper 
construction:    he  wished  also    to    ask 
Her   Majesty's   Ministers  whether,  in 
view  of  the  probability  of  this  coimtry 
being  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  type  of 
ships  by  the  example  of  other  Powers,  the 
question  of  suitable  dock  accommodation 
had  been  or  would  be  considered :  and, 
lastiy,  he  would  move  for  a  Eetum  of 
the  draught  of  water  of  each  first-class 
iron-clad,  noting  in  each  case  whether 
such  ship  could  or  could  not  pass  through 
the  Suez  Oanal  when  complete  in  coal, 
provisions,  stores,  and  armament.     As 
regarded  iron-clads,  he  believed    that 
beyond  all  question  the  English  Navy 
was  stronger  than  the  navy  of  any  single 
foreign  Po  wer .    Whether  it  was  stronger 
than  any  two  other  navies  might  be  a 
matter    of   doubt.     That    it    was   not 
stronger  than  any  three  other  navies 
united  against  us,  he  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain ;    but  was    it  necessary   that  we 
should  make  it  stronger  than  any  three 
other  navies,  or  it  was  very  improbable 
that  any  three  Powers  would  unite  to 
attack  a  country  not  ambitious  or  aggres- 
sive, and  whose  interests  were  not  op- 
posed to  those  of  mankind  ?    Formerly 
there  had  been  a  continuous  rivalry  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  for  the 
command  of  the  seas ;  and  the  French 
had  devoted  so  much  attention  to  rivalling 
us  on  the  ocean  that  they  had  not  taken 
sufficient  care  to  look  to  themselves  on 
land,  and  hence  the  resultof  the  war  which 
had  terminated  in  a  manner  so  hapmly 
for  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world.     The 
French  conmienced  the  iron-clad  system 
by  building   La    Oloire,    speedily   fol- 
lowed by  other  iron-dads.    In  order  to 
recover  our  supremacy  at  sea,  which  had 
thus  been  lost  for  a  time,  we  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  private  yards  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  Eoyal  Dockyards.   To  attain 
a  high  rate  of  speed  we  had  sacrificed 
breadth;  but  then  it  became  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  rivalry  between 
the  constructors  of  armour-plates  to  resist 
guns  and  the  constructors  of  guns  to 
penetrate  armour-plates.     He   did  not 
know  how  the  contest  atpresent  stood 
as    between  the  two.     We  were  con- 
structing 80-ton  guns,  which  threw  shot 
weighing  upwards  of  half  a-ton ;  but  he 
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was  informed  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  given  an  order  to  Sir  William 
Armstrong  for  guns  weighing  100  tons, 
and  he  had  heard  that  the  same  Go- 
vernment were  having  plates  constructed 
which  would  be  22  inches  thick.    It  was 
manifest  that  to  use  armour  capable  of 
resisting  such  ^uns  as  were  likely  to  be 
used  we  must  have  broader  ships.    We 
had  the  example  of  the  Captain  before 
us,  and  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
some  of  our  present  ships  were  not  over- 
weighted,   A  young  relative  of  his,  who 
had  been  first  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Agincourtj  told  him  that  some  years  ago, 
while  she  was  practising  a  system  of 
evolutions  off  Gibraltar,  tmder  the  in- 
fluence of  an  Atlantic  swell,  she  lurched 
over  in  such  a  manner  that  those  on 
board  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she 
woidd    ever    rise    again.    There   were 
several  accidents,  in  tiiie  shape  of  broken 
legs  and  other  personal  injuries.    He 
supposed  that  in  this  case  the  Agincourt 
had  all  but  reached  her  vanishing  point 
of  stability — had  she  lurched  the  faction 
of  a  degree  more,  she  would  have  gone 
over  entirely.    It  was  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  extreme  effect  of  a  heavy  sea 
upon  an  armoured  ship  ;  but  the  point 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered.   He  had  no  doubt  that  other 
nations  would  take  to  building  iron-clads 
of  a  much  wider  construction  than  were 
in  use  at  present ;  though,  perhaps,  they 
would  not  generally  follow  the  example 
of  Eussia,  which  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  that  direction  of  building  a 
ship  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  or,  in 
other  words,  making  her  circular.    If 
other  nations  built  broader  ships   we 
must  follow ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  even  to  sacrifice  some  speed  to 
greater  handiness — greater  quickness  in 
evolutions.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
artillery  had  now  become  the  third  wea- 
pon of  destruction  only  in  naval  warfare, 
and  the  quality  of  handiness  in  manceuvr- 
ing  became  of  special  value.   In  the  only 
instances  of  ramming  warfare — at  the 
battle  of  Lissa,  Admiral  Tegethoff,  with 
by  no  means  a  finer  fleet  than  the  Italian 
fleet  of  1 1  iron-clads,  sent  the  R6  d* Italia 
to  the  bottom  with  the  ram  of  a  wooden 
line-of-battle  ship ;  and  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  with  a  wooden  frigate,  gave  a  very 
good  account  of  the  Confederate  armoured 
ships.     Another  advantage  of  broader 
ships  would  be  a  smaller  draught  of 
water.     Supposing    a    squadron    of   a 
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small  draught  had  passed  through  the 
Suez  Ccmal,  how  many  of  our  iron-clads 
could  possibly  do  the  same  in  pursuit  ? 
That  was  a  point  of  great  importance. 
Again,  in  the  event  of  our  being  called 
upon  to  defend  Belgium,  how  could  a 
naval  force  most  efficiently  assist  in  that 
enterprize  ?    He  imagined  that  Antwerp 
was  the  strongest  military  position  in 
Belgium;  and  to  keep  open  communi- 
cation with  Antwerp  by  sea  would  be 
most  important.     Our  heavy  and  some- 
what  unmanageable    iron-dads  would 
not  be  very  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Smaller  ships  of  less  draught,  but  carry- 
ing equally  heavy  guns,  would  be  better 
adapted  to  ascend  the  Scheldt  and  effect 
that  object.    Moreover,  broader  ships  of 
lighter  draught  would  cost  less  to  build. 
Our  present  iron-clads  cost,  roughly  esti- 
mated, from  £250,000  to  £600,000  ster- 
ling.   That  was,  as  it  were,  putting  a 
great  many  eggs  into  one .  basket ;  and 
the  same  amount  of  money  would  pay 
for  several  ships  of  a  different  construc- 
tion.   It  might  be  said  that  England,  as 
the  richest  country,  was  interested  in 
building  the  more  expensive  ships ;  and 
it  was  true  that  only  a  rich  coimiry  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  very  large  iron- 
clads ;  but,  looking  to  the  conditions  of 
modem  warfare,  there  might  be  doubts 
as  to  the  policy  of  building  them.     He 
should  have  mentioned  that,  in  regard 
to  the  manageableness  of  ships  what 
applied  to  ramming  also  applied  to  the 
use  of  torpedoes  —  the   handiest  ship 
would  most  probably  have  the  advan- 
tage.   By  building  ships  of  a  different 
type  they  would  unquestionably  lose  in 
speed ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
fleet  which  had  the  greatest  speed  could 
either  compel  or  avoid  an  engagement, 
and  that  the  traditions  of  our  Navy  led 
us  to  believe  that  if  we  could  only  bring 
on  an  engagement  we  might  trust  to  the 
fortime  of  war  for  the  result.    On  the 
other  hand,  naval   battles  were  often 
fought  by  mutual  consent.  At  Trafalgar 
the  enemy  awaited  the  attack,  and  there 
was  no  question  of  speed.    In  the  only 
great  naval  battle  of  modem  times  the 
same  was  the  case.    At  the  Nile  the 
ships  fought  at  anchor,  and  the  element 
of  speed  did  not  come  in.    It  might  be 
urged  that  that  was  a  technical  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  naval  men  only ; 
but  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon 
it,  after  taking  the  best  professional  ad- 
vice he  could  obtain,  ultimately  rested 
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upon  the  elioulders  of  fhe  First  Lord 
or  the  Admiralty.  He  belieyed  the  last 
two  re-constructions  of  our  Navy  oc- 
curred under  the  responsibility  of  the 
noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord  Hampton)  and 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset).  The  ftiture  construction  of 
the  Navy  admitted  of  three  alternatives. 
They  might  go  on  as  at  present,  stiU  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  iron-clads ;  or 
they  might  hold  their  hands  imtil  they 
saw  their  way  clearer  3  <Jr,  again,  they 
might  build  broader  ships.  He  only 
hoped  they  would  continue  building  that 
exceedingly  useful  and  not  expensive 
class  of  ships  —  gunboats.  He  could 
hardly  conceive  of  a  war  in  which  gun* 
boats  would  not  be  serviceable,  and  they 
would  certainly  give  great  experience  to 
both  officers  and  men.  If  they  ceased 
building  very  largo  ships  at  present  they 
might,  he  thought,  do  something  in  the 
way  of  torpedoes.  He  might  here  re- 
mark that  he  had  seen  it  mentioned  the 
other  day  that  a  French  officer  had  ar- 
rived on  a  mission  to  this  country  to 
inquire  into  our  torpedo  system.  He 
entirely  agreed  in  the  view  that  it  was 
necessary  for  England  to  have  the 
strongest  Navy  in  the  world — a  Navy 
at  least  capable  of  coping  with  any  two 
others.  But  whatever  was  done  with 
reference  to  the  structure  of  our  ships, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  success 
must  depend  upon  those  who  had  the 
management  of  them.  Our  officers  would 
doubtless  do  their  duty  in  the  future  as 
they  had  done  it  in  the  past,  and  so  also 
would  our  sailors,  on  one  condition  — 
namely,  if  they  had  the  advantage  of 
early  training  and  were  under  good  dis- 
cipline. In  view  of  the  fearful,  or  at  all 
events  very  destructive  actions  of  the 
next  war,  when  few  ships  which  were 
engaged  would  probably  come  back  safe 
to  harbour,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
over-rate  the  importance  of  training  and 
discipline. 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Eetum  of  the  draught  of  water  of  each  first- 
class  ironclad,  noting  in  each  case  whether  such 
ship  could  or  could  not  pass  through  the  Suez 
Otmal  when  complete  in  coal,  provisions,  stores, 
and  armament. — {The  Lord  Buntany,) 

The  Duke  of  SOMEESET  wished, 
before  any  Minister  answered  the  ques- 
tion, to  say  one  or  two  words  upon  the 
subject.  Their  Lordships  were  quite 
aware  that  for  the  last  16  or  17  years 

Lord  JDunsany 


we  had  been  discussing  what  should  be 
the  type  of  the  ships  of  war  we  should 
build  in  future.  No  sooner  had  one 
type  been  fixed  upon  than  it  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  another  —  in  some 
cases,  it  was  superseded  before  the  vessels 
were  off  the  stocks.  He  agreed  with  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  who  had  just 
spoken  that  whatever  type  of  vessel  was 
adopted,  a  small  vessel  carrying  one 
heavy  gun  would  always  be  useful, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  increase  that 
class  of  vessel.  In  the  course  of  last 
autumn  their  Lordships  might  have  seen 
the  very  able  letters  of  Mr.  Heed,  the 
late  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
recently  been  travelling  in  Ku^sia.  Mr. 
Heed  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  construction  and  performances  of  the 
Bussian  circular  iron-clads.  As  to  the 
particular  vessel  which  Mr.  Beed  de- 
scribed, he  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
thought  it  would  be  unsafe  on  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  a  great  objection  had  been 
raised  against  it — that  it  exposed  too 
large  a  surface,  and  that  if  it  attempted 
to  approach  a  hostile  fort  there  wotdd  be 
no  difficulty  in  landing  shells  on  her 
deck.  When  at  Malta  he  asked- a  naval 
officer  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  to 
contend  with  one  of  those  ships.  He 
replied  that  he  would  go  full  speed,  fire 
his  guns,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
smoke  run  right  over  her.  The  proba- 
bility, no  doubt,  was,  that  one  of  our 
iron-clads  running  into  a  vessel  of  this 
kind  would  sink  ner  at  once.  He  did 
not  agree  with  his  noble  and  g^ant 
Friend  that  they  ought  to  reduce  the 
speed  of  their  ships  with  the  view  of 
canying  more  powerful  batteries,  and 
malung  them  more  handy.  Speed  was 
one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  naval 
warfare ;  and  if  they  reduced  it  they 
would  both  sacrifice  the  use  of  the  ram 
and  diminish  its  force.  The  naval  con- 
structors who  were  now  working  for  the 
Admiralty  had  an  opportunity  of  hearings 
the  best  opinions  from  scientific  men  and 
from  officers  who  had  been  to  sea  in 
iron-clads  ;  and,  therefore,  the  course 
which  those  naval  constructors  would 
recommend  would  be  better  than  any 
advice  which  their  Lordships  might  offer 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  would  be 
better  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
vessels  carrying  one  or  two  heavy  guns 
than  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  larger 
iron-clads,  with  the  view  of  coping  with 
all  nations  of  the  world.    Tliat  course 
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would  add  strength  to  fheir  Navy,  while 
the  Admiralty  was  considering  what 
type  of  iron-clad  they  should  in  future 
bmld. 

LoHD  ELPHINSTONE  said,  that  in 
1865  two  ships  were  biiilt — the  A^in- 
court  and  the  Northumberland — which 
were  the  longest  men-of-war  ever  built ; 
they  carried  12-ton  guns,  and  had  four 
masts.  They  were  59  feet  wide  and  400 
feet  long ;  but  they  were  not  handy  ships 
to  manoeuvre,  from  their  extreme  leng^, 
and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  if  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  a  well-handled  ship. 
The  size  of  the  artillery  carried  on  board 
ship  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  thickness  of 
tiie  armour-plate.  In  1868  the  MerouleB 
was  biiilt.  ohe  was  the  same  breadth 
as  the  Agineowrti  but  only  325  feet  long, 
plated  with  9  inches  of  armour.  The 
Audaciouif  built  in  1869,  plated  with  8 
inches  of  armour  and  only  280  feet  long 
— a  very  interesting  account  of  her  pas- 
sage through  the  Suez  Canal  would  be 
found  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper, 
Egypt  No.  2.  Three  ships  were  now  on 
the  stocks.  One  was  the  Inflexible,  She 
had  two  circular  revolvinff  turrets,  in 
each  of  which  she  carried  two  81 -ton 
guns.  She  was  320  feet  long,  75  feet 
in  breadth  of  beam,  and  had  24  inch 
armour-plating.  The  other  two,  the 
Ajax  and  Agamemnon,  were  only  280 
feet  long,  with  66  feet  beam,  so  that  the 
changes  made  had  been  in  reducing  the 
lenguL  and  increasing  the  width  of  beam. 
These  ships  were  tm  designed  to  attain 
a  speed  of  14  knots,  whidi  in  iaost  cases 
was  exceeded,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
three  last  named  ships  building  the 
contract  speed  was  13  knots  only,  and 
the  object  in  reducing  speed  was  to  ob- 
tain some  of  the  advantages  that  had 
been  mentioned — namely,  greater  power 
of  attack  and  resistance,  owing  to  heavier 
guns  and  thicker  armour.  A  12-ton 
gun  had  greater  powers  of  attack  than  a 
10-ton  gun,  and  24  inch  armour-plate  had 
a  greater  resisting  power  than  5^  inches, 
and  greater  handiness  of  manoeuvring;  as, 
owing  to  decrease  in  length  and  increase 
in  beam,  ships  could  be.  turned  more 
rapidly,  which  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  it  was  10  years  age.  Whether 
ships  were  used  offensively,  as  a  ram, 
or  defensively,  as  against  a  ram,  facility 
of  manoeuvring  was  of  vital  importance. 
All  ships  recentiy  built  drew  less  water 
than  those  previously  built,  and  were 


designed  with  the  view  to  their  going 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  He  was  cd^aid 
he  coidd  not  hold  out  any  prospect  of 
cheapness  in  construction,  because  the 
increased  thickness  of  the  plates  was 
equal  in  cost  to  any  saving  that  resulted 
under  other  heads.  With  reference  to 
dock  accommodation,  the  largest  we  had 
at  present  was  that  at  Portsmouth,  the 
width  of  which,  between  the  piers  at  the 
entrance,  was  82  feet;  but  new  docks 
were  in  the  course  of  construction  at 
Devonport  and  atHaidbowline  in  Ireland 
and  would  be  94  feet  between  the  piers 
at  the  entrance.  Beyond  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  go,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
pressure  on  the  gates  or  caisson,  and 
because  the  caisson  would]  be  too  large 
and  unwieldy ;  the  caisson  alone  woiud 
cost  £20,000.  The  great  expense  of 
making  a  dock  was  due  to  its  depth,  for 
in  a  deep  dock  the  resisting  power  of  the 
floor  had  to  be  very  great  to  overcome 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  land  water, 
and  if  the  ^ture  class  of  ships  of  war 
was  of  too  great  beam  to  enter  the  pre- 
sent docks  it  would  be  far  cheaper  to 
build  new  docks  than  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  present  docks.  For  as  the 
beam  of  a  ship  was  increased  the  length 
and  depth  would  be  decreased ;  a  dock 
would  tiierefore  not  be  required  so  deep  to 
accommodate  a  vessel  of  that  type  as  for  a 
vessel  of  the  present  construction ;  and 
it  had  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of 
construction  of  two  separate  docks,  one 
to  hold  the  Inflexible,  the  other  to  hold 
the  Bussian  circular  ship  Popoffka,  would 
together  cost  less  than  one  dock  capable 
of  holding  either.  He  must  decline 
to  give  a  Eetum  of  the  ships  of  the 
Eoyal  Navy  able  to  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  there  was  annuaUy  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  Betum  or  statement  of  all  the 
ships  building,  their  length,  beam, 
draufl^ht  of  water,  and  every  information 
which,  by  a  littie  calculation,  would 
show  which  would  and  which  would  not 
pass  through  the  Canal.  The  statement 
that  aFrendi  naval  officer  was  over  here 
to  make  himself  master  of  our  torpedo 
construction  and  manufacture  was  a 
pure  fabrication.  He  did  not  think  that 
it  was  desirable  to  follow  the  example 
of  Bussia  in  the  construction  of  cir- 
cular iron-clads.  The  number  of  gun- 
boats or  small  vessels  which  were  being 
constructed  at  present  was  16.  He 
believed  that  he  had  answered  all  the 
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Qaestions  that  had  been  put  to  hin>  bj 
the  noble  Lords  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  debate. 

The  Eabl  op  LAUDBEDALB 
thought  that  if  any  other  country  had  a 
better  vessel  than  we  had  we  should 
build  one  like  her  without  delay.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  before  our  vessels 
were  launched  they  appeared  to  be  out 
of  date.  More  speed  could  be  got  out  of 
a  long  than  out  of  a  short  ship,  which 
required  more  powerful  engines  and  con- 
sumed more  coals  than  the  former ;  but 
then  they  were  too  unwieldy  for  fighting. 
It  was  a  question  whether  we  ought  to 
build  rams  to  go  into  action  without  any 
guns  at  all,  or  whether  the  gun  shoidd 
be  placed  in  the  ram  itself.  Bams  ap- 
pea^red  to  be  very  dangerous  to  each 
other,  and  the  question  was  whether  we 
ought  not  to  build  vessels  with  a  mov- 
able ram — a  ram  that  could  be  carried 
inboard,  and  not  shipped  in  its  place  till 
it  was  likely  to  be  required  for  use.  In 
the  merchant  service  the  commander  of 
a  vessel  that  ran  down  another  was 
placed  upon  his  trial,  and  it  must  appear 
strange  to  civilians  that  the  rule  was  re- 
versed in  the  Navy,  and  that  the  man 
whose  ship  was  run  down  was  placed  on 
his  trial  while  the  commander  of  the 
running-down  ship  got  off  scot  free. 

On  Question,  resolved  in  the  negative. 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  ISth  March,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committeb  —  Halifax 
(Vicar's  Itate),  appointed. 

Resolution  in  Committee — Manchester  Post 
Ofl&ce  [Expenses]  ♦. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — Navy  Esti- 
mates— Resolutions  [March  10]  reported. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading — 
Coroners  (Dublin)  ♦  [104] ;  Poolbeg  Light- 
house* [106]. 

Second  Reading — Draina^  and  Improvement  of 
Lfmds  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  ♦ 
[99]. 

CoOTmi«etf— Manchester  Post  Office  (re-comm.)  ♦ 
[72]— R.P. 

C<mmittee~-Report-^Bxafsi&6a&A  (Scotland)  *  [4S]. 

Lord  Elphinetone 


ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QT7S8TIOR'.  _ 

Mr.  STACPOOLB  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  he  would  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  the  principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army  is  per- 
mitted to  hold  office  for  an  indefinite 
period,  when  the  heads  of  all  other 
oranohes  of  the  service  are  periodically 
changed ;  and  under  what  warrant  he 
does  so  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  re- 
ply, said,  there  was  no  Warrant  relating 
to  the  holding  of  his  office  by  the  princi- 
pal Army  veterinary  surgeon,  and  there 
was  no  regulation  fixing  the  period 
during  which  he  should  hold  the  office. 
Whemer  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  a 
change,  and  put  him  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Medical  Director  General  of  the 
Army,  was  a  question  weU  worthy  of 
consideration. 


GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL- 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EINNAIED  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether,  having  regard  to  the  very 
general  feeling  of  the  House  as  mani- 
fested on  the  occasion  of  the  late  debate 
and  division  on  the  Game  Laws  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  the  Government  will  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  question  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  any  Bill  on  the 
subject.  The  House  had  assented  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Linlithgow  (Mr. 
M'Lagan),  and  that  Bill  now  stood  for 
discussion  in  Committee  on  some  distant 
day.  K  the  hon.  Member  would  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the 
Government,  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question  might  perhaps  be 
arrived  at. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE,  GREEN- 
WICH—EXAMINATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  KAVANAGH  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  in  the  examinations  held  at 
the  Eoyal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  in 
December  last,  eight  out  of  eleven  Sub- 
Lieutenants  were  plucked,  and  that 
since  six  out  of  the  eight  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service ;  whether  those  young 
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officers  bad  not  all  served  for  eight  years 
or  thereabouts ;  and,  whether  there  was 
any  other  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
six  than  that  they  bad  failed  to  obtain  the 
requisite  number  of  marks  laid  down  in 
the  rules  ? 

Mb.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  Question  of  the  bon. 
Gentleman  were  correct,  with  this  ad- 
dition— that  the  six  who  were  dismissed 
were  dismissed  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Service,  after  failing  twice 
in  their  examination. 

NAVY— SCREW  PROPELLERS. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  If  the  trials  made  on 
board  H.M.S.  **  Bruizer."  with  a  casing 
round  the  screw  propellers  for  the 
prevention  of  fouling  and  excessive 
vibration,  have  proved  satisfactory; 
and,  if  he  will  have  any  objection  to  lay 
the  official  Eeport  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  ? 

Mb.  hunt, [in  reply,  said,  the  trials 
referred  to  in  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  were  satisfactory 
as  far  as  they  had  eone.  Papers  on  the 
subject  would  be  placed  on  the  Table  in 
due  course 

INTEMPERANCE  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland,.  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  language  used  by 
the  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  Keny,  as  to  the  alarming  increase 
of  drunkenness  as  revealed  on  the  calen- 
dar, to  which  cause  he  attributed  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  whole  crime  on 
Irish  calendars;  whether  Mr.  Baron 
Dowse,  at  the  Westmeath  Assizes,  made 
a  like  complaint,  declarine^  that,  whether 
by  Permissive  Bill,  Sunday  closing,  or 
other  means,  something  should  be  done 
to  arrest  such  a  spreading  source  of 
crime;  whether  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Whiteside,  at  County  Meath  Assizes, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  at  County 
Tyrone,  have  not  raised  like  complaints ; 
and,  whether  the  Ghrand  Juries  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Westmeath,  Sligo, 
Meath,  and  Leitrim  counties  have  not 
petitioned  for  some  legislation  on  the 
subject  ? 


Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
Sir,  I  have  no  official  information  on 
this  subject,  but  have  noticed  the  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers  of  the  Charges 
of  the  learned  Judges  referred  to,  and 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
marks attributed  by  the  hon.  Member  to 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh  are  not  correct.  I  find,  however, 
that  although  Baron  Dowse  said  that 
<< something  should  be  tried"  to  stop 
this  evil,  he  expressed  himself  as  ''com- 
pletely powerless  to  suggest "  what  the 
remedy  should  be,  and  ''  could  not  say 
whether  Sunday  closing  or  Permissive 
Bills  would  be  of  any  use ;"  and  that 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  after  al- 
luding to  the  increase  of  drunkenness, 
said,  with  reference  to  the  more  serious 
crimes,  ''that  he  differed  in  toio  from 
those  who  attributed  to  intemperance 
most  of  the  crime  of  the  country."  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  Petitions  for 
legislation  on  the  subject  from  the  Grand 
Juries  named  have  reached  the  Govern- 
ment. 


POST   OFFICE  —  SAVINGS    BANK    DE- 
PARTMENT— SITE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  KEDMOND  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  If  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  in  the  Metro- 
polis? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
.said,  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  building  re- 
ferred to.  The  question  was  under  con- 
sideration. 


CEIMINAL  LAW— BUXTON   REFORMA- 
TORY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BUET  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 
has  received  a  communication  complain- 
ing of  the  employment  by  Mr.  Le  Casse, 
of  Haydon,  Norfolk,  of  juvenile  crimi- 
nals belonging  to  the  Buxton  Eeforma- 
tory,  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Le  Oasse's 
labourers  were  on  strike  resisting  a  re- 
duction of  wages  and  an  increase  in 
their  hours  of  labour;  and,  whether 
such  employment  of  criminals  supported 
from  the  rates  is  according  to  Law  ? 

Mr.  A88HET0N  CROSS :  My  at- 
tention. Sir,  has  been  called  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  communicated  upon  it 
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witli  the  managers  of  the  school.  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that  in  all  cases 
these  boys  should  only  be  employed 
where  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  land  of 
labour  would  not  interfere  with  the 
honest  labour  of  others.  The  general 
rule  and  understanding  has  been  that 
where  a  dispute  arises  in  regard  to 
wages  the  reformatory  boys  are  not  to 
be  employed.  I  entirely  disapproye  of 
the  use  made  of  them  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  have  so  informed  the  managers, 
requesting  them  to  take  care  that  the 
boys  shall  not  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner  in  future. 


METROPOLIS— THE  VICTOEIA  EM- 
BANKMENT.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Whether  it  rests  with  that  Board, 
as  haying  the  management  of  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  to  remoye  the  hoard- 
ing which  has  so  long  obstructed  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Embajikment  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge ;  and,  if  so,  when  the  public 
may  expect  its  remoyal  ? 

Sir  JAMES  HOGG,  in  reply,  said, 
the  ground  enclosed  by  the  noarding 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation  of  London,  as 
the  purchaser  &om  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company.  Large  claims^  had  been 
made  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  the 
Gas  Company  and  the  District  Bailway 
Company  in  respect  of  the  works  of  the 
Thames  Embankment.  The  Board  was 
endeayouring  to  arrange  for  a  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  and  it  would,  no 
doubt,  form  part  of  any  settlement  that 
the  hoarding  should  be  remoyed  and  the 
thoroughfare  widened. 

ROYAL   STYLE  AND    TITLES— THE 
NATIVE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EENEST  NOEL  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  any 
Papers  or  Despatches  from  the  Goyemor 
General  or  any  other  authority  in  India, 
stating  that  it  is  the  wish  either  of  the 
Princes  or  of  the  people  of  India  that 
Her  Majesty  should  make  any  addition 
to  the  Royal  Style  and  Titles  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Goyemment  to  furnish 
the  House  with  all  the  information  in 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross 


their  power  on  any  subject  of  public  in- 
terest, such  as  tiie  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question  refers  to,  proyided  it  can  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  the  public  good. 
I  haye  conferred  with  my  noble  iftend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  upon  the 
point  dealt  with  in  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  these  despatches  or  Papers,  such  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  asks  for  could  not  be 
produced.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  produce  them,  and  for  this 
reason,  they  myolye  political  considera- 
tions with  reference  to  the  particular 
title  contemplated  by  Her  Majesty— con- 
siderations which  we  haye  scrupulously 
refrained  from  introducing,  and  I  trust 
that  these  debates  may  be  closed  with- 
out their  being  introduced.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  imable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  hope 
he  will  not  press  for  the  Papers. 

Mr.  ERNEST  NOEL :  As  the  House 
is  not  to  be  furnished  with  any  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  I  beg  to  giye 
Notice  that  on  Thursday  next,  m  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill, 
I  will  moye — 

"  That  seeing  there  is  no  literal  translaiion 
into  the  Indian  languages  of  the  title  of  Empress, 
and  that  Her  Majesty's  new  title  in  the  Indian 
Empire  cannot  therefore  be  rendered  as  the 
highest  dignity,  whatever  may  be  the  English 
addition  made  to  the  Royal  title,  it  is  the  opmion 
of  this  House  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  recommend 
Her  most  gracious  Majesty  to  adopt  a  title  so 
novel  and  so  unpopular  with  her  British  subjects 
as  that  of  Empress." 

POST  OFFICE— THE  MAILS  TO  THE 
HEBRIDES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  caUed  to  the  serious 
defects  in  the  carriage  of  the  Mails  from 
the  main  land  to  and  also  within  the 
Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides ;  and,  what 
steps  he  proposes  taking  to  remove  the 
grievance  complained  of  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
subject,  and  he  had  now  under  his  con- 
sideration the  best  mode  of  improving 
the  postal  communication  with  the  He- 
brides. 

MEKCANTILE  MARINE— WEECK  Ot 
THE  "  EOYAL  ADELAIDE."— QUESTION. 

Captain  DIGBY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  it  is  the  in- 
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tention  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyeiaiment  to 
take  any  steps  to  remove  the  wreck  of 
the  '^Eoyal  Adelaide,"  which  is  doing 
great  damage  at  the  present  time  to  the 
nshinff  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  luand  of  Portland  ? 

SieCHAELES  ADDERLEY:  I  regret 
to  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire that  the  Goyemment  have  no  funds 
at  their  disposal  for  the  removal  of 
wrecks  in  such  localities.  The  Admiralty 
have,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Itoyal 
Adelaide,  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parties  interested  half-a-ton  of 
powder  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
what  remains  of  the  wreck ;  but  I  have 
no  information  whether  those  interested 
or  responsible  are  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  offer. 

INDIA— UNCOVENANTED  CIVIL 
SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DALRYMPLE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  question  of  the  leave  rules  of  the 
Uncovenanted  Civil  Servants  in  India 
has  yet  been  decided ;  and,  whether  in- 
structions have  been  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  which  will  put  an 
end  to  the  suspense  which  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  existed  on  the  subject  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that  the  question  referred  to 
had  been  decided,  and  that  a  few  weeks 
a^o  a  despatch  was  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Government  of  India 
which  would  enable  them  to  issue  in- 
structions that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
suspense  complained  of. 

NAVY-.H.M.S.  "VANGUARD"— PAPERS. 

QUBSTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  append  the  following  par- 
ticulars to  the  Jrapers,  ordered  od  Thurs- 
day the  9th  instant,  relative  to  the  loss 
of  the  "Vanguard,"  namely: — ^The  as- 
certained dimensions  of  chasm  which 
the  stem  of  H.M.S.  ''  Iron  Duke  "  made 
in  the  side  of  H.M.S.  **  Vanguard"  off 
the  Wicklow  coast  last  autumn;  also 
similar  dimensions,  &c.,  rent  by  the 
prow  or  spur  of  H.M.S.  **  Hercules"  in 
the  side  of  H.M.S.  << Northumberland" 
off  Madeira,  Christmas  1872 ;  and,  fur- 
ther, with  the  view  to  elucidate  the 
water  -  tight  arrangementSi  structural, 


and  typical  difference  of  construction, 
that  the  same  be  accompanied  with 
shaded  and  perspective  midship  sectional 
plans  of  both  the  "Vansruard"  and 
**  Northumberland  "  class  of  ships,  illus- 
trating the  "  wing-passage  bulkhead," 
its  purposes  and  uses,  and  such  other 
descriptive  details  as  published  at  pp. 
284-5,  chap.  12,  of  the  late  Chief  Con- 
structor's Text  Book  on  "  Our  Iron- clad 
Navy?" 

MjEt.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  add  to  the  Papers  ordered 
on  the  9th  instant,  those  mentioned  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  and  some  other  Papers  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  if  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  would  move  for  their 
production. 

EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— MR.  CAVE'S 
REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  re- 
ceived Mr.  Cave's  Beport  on  the  finances 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  made  public  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI,  in  reply,  said,  that 
he  had  not  yet  seen  the  Keport,  which, 
he  understood,  had  only  been  delivered 
to  the  Foreign  Office  that  afternoon. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  would  on  a 
future  day  repeat  the  Question. 

ARMY— HOME  DISTRICT  COMMAND. 

QXTBSTIOir. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  the  command 
of  the  home  district  is  a  staff  appoint- 
ment subject  to  the  five  years'  rule,  and 
if  there  is  any  reason  why  that  rule  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  case  of  the  officer 
now  holding  the  command,  whosia  ap- 
pointment dated  from  April  1870 ;  and, 
if  there  is  auy  rule  imder  which  this 
command  is  restricted  to  Major-Generals 
promoted  from  full  pay  of  the  Guards ; 
and,  if  there  are  at  present  only  two 
unemployed  officers  fBiling  within  that 
category,  affording  a  very  limited  field 
of  selection  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  command  of  the  Home  District 
was  an  appointment  under  the  five 
years'  rule,  but  that  rule  was  not 
absolutely  imperative.  The  reason  for 
exception  in  this  case  had  been  in  con- 
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sequence  of  changes  that  were  going 
on  in  respect  of  the  command  of  depot 
stations,  and  for  the  re-organization  of 
the  military  police.  The  officer  now  hold- 
ing the  command  would  retire  in  a  short 
time.  Although  the  selection  had  to  be 
made  from  a  limited  number,  an  officer 
yery  eminently  qualified  for  the  post  had 
been  nominated  as  his  successor.  It  had 
been  customary  to  choose  from  full  pay 
of  the  Guards,  because  that  brigade  was 
under  the  home  command. 


EQUITY    COURTS    (IRELAND)  —  LORD 
JUSTICE  CHRISTIAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  If  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  statements  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  "  The  Times  *'  news- 
paper of  Monday  March  6,  under  the 
heading  of  *'  Lord  Justice  Christian  and 
the  Irish  Equity  Courts,**  and  signed 
**  J.  Christian,"  charging  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  having  revived  the 
Second  Court  of  Landed  Estates  in  Ire- 
land ''against  their  better  judgment," 
and  with  being  parties  to  ostracising 
from  promotion  **  one  of  the  ablest  of 
living  Judges,"  because  "  he  had  earned 
the  hatred  of  a  priesthood  which  is  a 
power  in  politics  over  a  class  which  are 
the  enemies  of  England ; "  and  asked  is 
there  any  truth  whatever  in  either  of  these 
grave  charges ;  and,  if  not,  are  Her 
Majesty's  Government  prepared  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  advancing  of  grave 
charges  by  individuals  holding  judicial 
positions  in  that  Country  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  It  is  not  very  easy 
for  me  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  it  involves  three  separate 
questions,  and,  besides  three  separate 
questions,  two  charges;  but  I  will  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  I  can,  to  meet  his 
wishes.  He  desires  to  know  whether  I 
have  seen  a  letter  in  The  Times  news- 
paper of  March  6,  signed  "  J.  Christian," 
containing  the  two  charges  to  which  he 
refers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  not  able 
to  see  that  letter,  but  I  will  assume  that 
it  has  appeared  as  he  says,  and  I  will 
try  to  meet  those  two  charges.  The  first 
charge  is  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  **  revived  the  Second  Court  of 
Landed  Estates  in  Ireland  against  their 
better  judgment."  Upon  that  I  will  re- 
mark that  the  Government  revived  the 
Second  Court  of  Landed  Estates  in  Ire- 
land, because  there  was  a  strong  ex- 
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pression  of  opinion  in  this  House  in 
favour  of  that  revival,  and  from  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  who  on  that 
subject  spoke  with  authority.  One  of 
them,  for  example,  was  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  occupied  the 
position  of  Attorney  General  in  the  late 
Government,  and  another  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork,  who  certainly  on  such 
matters  addressed  the  House  with  con- 
siderable influence.  Both  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  spoke  in  favour  of  the  revival, 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  solicitors  in  Ireland 
memorialized  the  Government  in  favour 
of  it.  I  cannot  therefore,  agree  with 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  letter  that 
th^  revival  was  against  our  **  better 
judgment,"  but  rather,  I  should  say,  in 
consequence  of  that  better  judgment. 
The  next  charge  which  is  made  by  the 
letter- writer  is  one  with  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  deal,  because  the  mode  of 
expression  is  extremely  obscure.  It 
speaks  of  the  Government  as  ''  being 
parties  to  ostracising  from  promotion  one 
of  the  ablest  of  living  Judges,  because  he 
has  earned  the  hatred  of  a  priesthood 
which  is  a  power  in  politics  over  a  class 
which  are  the  enemies  of  England." 
The  language  of  the  letter,  I  have  been 
told  since  I  entered  the  House — for  un- 
fortunately I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  it — ^is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
imputations  which  it  conveys  seem  to  be 
directed  against  various  Governments. 
Confining  my  answer  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment, I  can  only  say  that,  so  far 
from  ostracising  any  Judges,  we  have 
made  legal  appointments  which  have,  I 
believe,  met  with  general  approbation. 
Dismissing  these  two  charges,  I  come  to 
the  next  question,  ''  whether  tiiere  is  any 
truth  whatever  in  either  of  those  grave 
charges ;  "  and  after  the  remarks  which 
I  have  already  made  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will,  I  think,  not  be  surprised  if  I 
observe  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  them.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wants  to  know,  if  there  be  no  truth  in 
them,  "  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  advancing  of  grave  charges  by 
individuals  holding  judicial  positions  in 
that  country."  I  have  only  to  say  on 
that  subject  that  I  think  a  Government 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  enter- 
ing into  controversy  with  those  who 
use  certain  expressions  in  high  judicial 
positions.    I  would  trust  rather  to  their 
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own  sense  of  propriety  on  reflection,  and 
to  the  dignity  of  the  office  which  they 
occupy. 

THE  MUTINY  BfLL.— QUESTION. 

Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which 
stands  for  second  reading,  has  not  been 
printed  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  repl/, 
said,  that  he  was  aware  the  Bill  had  not 
been  printed,  but  it  would  be  printed 
before  the  Bill  went  into  Committee.  As 
it  only  involved  details,  he  proposed  to 
take  the  second  reading  nevertheless,  in 
accordance  with  usage. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  said,  he  would 
give  Notice  that  on  the  second  reading, 
he  should  move  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
printedfbefore  it  passed  that  stage. 

SUt^PLY.    COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

THE    ADMIRALTY  —  CIVILIAN    FIRST 

LORDS. 

OBSEKVATIONS.      EESOLTJTION. 

Mb.  BENTINCK,  in  rising  to  move— 

"  That,  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House,  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
civilians,  who  from  their  antecedents  cannot  be 
conversant  with  the  business  of  that  Depart- 
ment, is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
service," 

said :  Sir,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  must  be  my 
apology  for  asking  for  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  is  not  over  stating  the 
case,  if  I  say  that  not  only  the  honour 
and  the  welfare,  but  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  this  country  must  depend  mainly 
on  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy.  When  we 
consider  our  insular  position,  our  many 
and  distant  colonial  possessions,  and, 
still  more,  when  we  consider  that  in 
time  of  war  this  country  must  depend  on 
our  Navy  for  her  supplies  of  food,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  I  have  not  over-stated 
the  importance  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
Navy.  But,  Sir,  if  the  efficiency  of  our 
Navy  is  at  all  times  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, it  becomes  in  the  present 
aspect  ofthe  affairs  of  Europe,  if  possible, 
more  important  stiU.      That  which  is 


commonly  known  as  the  "  Eastern 
Question  "  may,  at  any  moment,  lead  to 
consequences  of  the  gravest  kind.  We 
have  heard  much  also  lately  of  the 
question  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Well,  Sir, 
without  going  further  into  that  question, 
I  contend  that  the  country  which  will 
control  matters  with  respect  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  will  be  the  country  which  holds  a 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
How  do  we  try  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  our  Navy  ?  A  system  prevails  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
under'  which  we  attempt  to  combine 
responsibility  with  an  utter  want  of 
knowledge  of  all  professional  details. 
Now,  Sir,  in  adverting  to  this  system,  I 
beg  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  attack- 
ing individuals,  but  that  I  condemn  a 
system  which  places  men  in  a  false 
position.  I  give  full  credit  to  the  many 
disting^shed  civilians,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  who  have  held  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the 
energy  and  ability  which  they  have 
shown,  but  I  contend  that  a  civilian, 
with  no  knowledge  of  naval  matters, 
cannot  fill  that  post,  either  with  advan- 
tag  to  the  country,  or  with  credit  to  him- 
self; and  I  contend  that  the  combination 
of  responsibility  with  ignorance  must 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  It 
is  said  that  the  First  Lord  is  guided  by 
the  advice  of  his  Naval  Colleagues;  but 
those  Colleagues  are  not  responsible,  and 
men  devoid  of  responsibility  will  often 
sanction  that  which  they  would  not 
endorse  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Many  events  have  occurred  lately  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  evil  influence  of 
the  present  system.  I  will  advert  to  only 
a  few  of  such  cases.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Megaera,  Had  there  been  a  sailor  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  that 
Department,  I  cannot  believe  that  after 
the  report  received  from  the  naval 
authorities  at  Queenstown,  that  vessel 
wotdd  have  been  sent  to  sea  on  a  long 
voyage  in  the  condition  in  which  she 
was,  and  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  loss  of  many  lives.  A  sailor 
would  have  understood  that  the  vessel 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  be  sent  to 
sea  with  safety,  and  he  would  not.  have 
sanctioned  a  piece  of  paltry  economy, 
which  could  be  the  only  motive  for  not 
substituting  another  vessel  for  the  service 
which  had  to  be  performed.    Take  the 
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more  recent  case  of  the  Vanguard.  Again, 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  sailor,  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Admiralty,  would  have  sanctioned  the 
practice  of  sending  to  sea  a  fleet  of  heavy 
iron-clads,  to  cruise  in  narrow  waters, 
under-manned,  and  with  scratch  crews,  a 
practice  to  which  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard 
must  be  chiefly  attributed.  I  would 
remark  also,  that  had  a  sailor  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  I  doubt  whether 
the  Admiralty  Minute  on  the  Vanguard 
Court-martial  would  ever  have  appeared. 
All  these  incidents  show  that  the  political 
and  not  the  naval  element  is  in  the  ascen- 
dant at  the  Admiralty.  I  will  only 
further  advert  to  the  practice  of  supply- 
ing Her  Majesty's  ships  with  chain 
cables  insufficient  for  the  weight  of  the 
ships,  if  the  old  scale  of  the  cables  for 
tonnage  is  to  be  relied  on.  This  practice 
is  another  specimen  of  mistaken  economy, 
which  womd  not  be  sanctioned  by  a 
sailor  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships.  All  these  cases  show, 
with  himdreas  more  which  I  could 
quote,  how  civilian  mismanagement  is 
destructive  of  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  the  practice 
of  selecting  a  man  who  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  business,  to  pre- 
side over  a  great  Department  of  the 
Government.  Such  a  practice  would  be 
scouted  as  an  absurdity  in  any  other 
Department,  and  in  any  business,  naval 
or  other,  conducted  by  private  enter- 
prize.  Would  any  man  in  his  senses 
embark  his  capitsd  in  an  undertaking 
if  he  knew  that  its  management  was  to 
be  confided  to  a  man  who  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  business  to  be 
conducted  ?  I  will  take  the  case  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  is  a  man  highly  edu- 
cated, of  great  ability,  and  of  high  moral 
character.  Well,  Sir,  it  would  create 
some  surprise  if  we  were  told  some 
morning  wat  my  right  hon.  Friend  had 
been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
And  yet  I  contend  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  Arch- 
bishop, with  more  advantage  to  the 
Church,  and  with  more  credit  to  him- 
self, than  he  possibly  can  perform  the 
duties  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  hai)  been  said,  that  Parliament  must 
have  control  over  the  Admiralty,  and 
therefore  that  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
must  be  in  Parliament.  Why,  Sir,  so 
long  as  the  money  for  the  Admiralty 
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depends  on  the  Vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  control  must  always  exist. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Naval  Secretary  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  without 
interfering  with  the  business  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, would  bring  forward  the  Esti- 
mates, and  state  the  condition  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy.  Moreover,  I 
should  prefer  to  see  the  Estimates  pre- 
sented to  the  House  jn  print  rather  Uian 
in  a  long  speech,  which  is  susceptible  of 
misconstruction.  It  has  further  been 
urged  by  the  opponents  of  my  views  that 
naval  men  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced. 
Sir,  I  would  ask  whether  civilians  have 
been  always  found  exempt  from  that 
weakness,  and  if  it  were  so  with  naval 
men,  I  would  ask  whether  total  igno- 
rance is  not  of  the  two  the  greater  draw- 
back to  the  discharge  of  complicated 
duties  ?  It  has  been  also  urged  that  as 
a  rule  naval  men  are  not  to  be  found 
equal  to  the  position.  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  libel  upon  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Navy.  Nothing  conduces  more  than  a 
sea  me  to  give  a  man  habits  of  thought 
and  general  knowledge,  and  I  believe 
that  a  Cabinet  might  easily  be  formed 
from,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Navy 
which  would  contrast  favourably  with 
any  Cabinet  of  civilians.  I  have  by  me 
a  list  of  the  First  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, for  nearly  a  century,  which  shows 
that  in  almost  all  the  most  important 
periods  of  our  history  naval  men  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
that  civilians  have  been  chiefly  resorted 
to  in  time  of  peace.  Another  drawback 
to  the  present  state  of  things  is  the  re- 
currence of  a  change  of  system  in  the 
Admiralty,  with  every  change  of  Go- 
vernment. But,  Sir,  I  should  wish  to 
quote  one,  and  only  one  opinion  upon 
the  question  to  which  my  Motion  refers, 
but  it  is  an  opinion,  the  weight  of  which 
must  be  admitted  by  the  House.  I  will 
read  to  the  House  what  Sir  Gborge 
Cockbum,  who  was  for  17  years  First 
Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  says  upon 
the  subject.  Sir  George  Cockbum,  in 
a  pamphlet  devoted  to  this  question, 
writes — 

*'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  con- 
sider the  present  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
least  efficient  for  its  purpose  that  could  have 
been  devised.*' 

Again,  Sir  George  Cockbum  writes — 

'*  Secondly,  as  regards  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  when  united  for  general  business,  I  must 
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premise  that  nothing  can  well  be  more  contrary 
to  reason,  and,  I  may  say,  to  common  sense, 
than  for  a  person  to  be  selected  to  preside  at 
snch  professional  Board,  who  is  totally  unable, 
and  admits  his  inability  to  understand  three- 
fourths  of  the  professional  statements,  or  even 
expressions,  contained  in  the  various  documents 
read  on  such  occasions  to  the  Board,  and  which 
therefore  the  professional  members  of  the  Board, 
become  obliged  to  occupy- time  in  explaining, 
and  endeavouring  to  nuJce  him  comprehend, 
which  nevertheless  cannot  be  always  sufficiently 
effect^" 

Sir,  I  could  quote  much  more  that  Sir 
George  Gockbum  has  written  to  the  same 
effect,  but  I  have  shown  the  opinion  of 
the  highest  authority  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject involved  in  my  Motion.  This  is  no 
Party  question.  Both  sides  are  interested 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  but  the 
post  of  First  Lord  is  too  good  a  prize  in 
the  political  lottery  to  be  readily  aban- 
doned, and  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  is 
sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of  professional 
politicians.  Sir,  the  importance  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  Navy  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  That  efficiency  is  impaired 
by  the  present  system.  My  Motion  in- 
volves an  assertion  which  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted, and  I  ask  the  House  not  to 
sanction  the  continuance  of  a  system, 
which  has  lowered  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy,  which  is  in  itself  a  practical  ab- 
surdity, and  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  which  are  constantly  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  country.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  Beso- 
lution. 

Mb.  monk,  in  rising  to  second  the 
Motion,  said  that,  as  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend's  remarks  did  not 
reach  that  side  of  the  House,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  forgiven  if  he  should  inad- 
vertently travel  over  any  portion  of  the 
ground  which  had  been  gone  over  by 
his  hon.  Friend.  A  Motion  affecting 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty was  one  of  great  moment,  and 
was  surrounded  by  many  difficulties; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  Navy,  that, 
as  a  civilian,  he  should  have  shrunk 
^m  offering  any  opinion  if  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  that  the  views  which 
he  held,  and  which  were  certainly  enter- 
tained largely  out-of-doors,  though  they 
might  not  meet  with  a  responsive  echo 
in  that  House,  should  be  fairly  and 
fuUy  stated.  He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  practice  which  had  been 
80  long  pursued  was  detrimental  to  the 


public  service,  and  he  wished  to  know 
why  a  different  principle  should  be 
adopted  in  appointing  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  from  that  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  appointment  of  the  heads 
of  other  Departments.  When  the  Wool- 
sack was  vacant  did  they  take  a  non- 
professional man,  however  able,  and 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  law  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  looked  for  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  at  the  Bar 
and  made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  When 
a  vacancy  occurred  at  Lambeth  did  the 
Gbvemment  recommend  any  one  to 
fill  the  See  of  Canterbury  but  an  emi- 
nent divine,  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  his  piety  ?  Tet  when  appoint- 
ing a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  instead 
of  seeking  for  a  man  of  great  naval  ex- 
perience, they  selected  a  civilian,  who 
had  had  no  special  training,  and  whose 
previous  official  life  had  been  spent  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  at  the  Treasury,  or  at 
the  Home  Office.  How  was  he  to  gain 
his  naval  experience  ?  It  could  not  be 
acquired  by  mere  summer  cruises,  or 
visits  to  Dockyards,  or  consultations  with 
his  Naval  Advisers;  but  even  when 
the  First  Lord  began  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  his  Department,  he  was 
either  transferred  to  some  other  office  or 
lost  his  post  by  the  incoming  of  a  new 
Oovemment,  and  another  civilian  took 
his  place  who  was  equally  inexperienced. 
The  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Committee  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  unsatisfactory;  and  Mr. 
Yemen  Lushington  expressed  his  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  great  advantage  that 
the  First  Lord  should  be  a  professional 
man.  The  position  of  the  First  Lord 
was  most  exceptional.  His  power  was 
paramount,  ana  he  was  wholly  irrespon- 
sible. True,  he  was  responsible  to  Her 
Majesty  and  to  Parliament,  but  every- 
one knew  what  that  responsibility  meant. 
Practically  he  was  irresponsible,  unless 
it  were  to  public  opinion,  and  even 
against  that  he  mi^ht  be  upheld  by  the 
Parliamentary  majority  of  his  Party. 
He  had  three  Naval  Advisers,  indeed, 
but  it  was  not  obligatory  on  him  to 
take  their  advice.  The  recent  reversal 
of  a  portion  of  the  finding  of  the  Court- 
martial  on  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  was 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Service, 
and  certainly  caused  a  great  deal  of 
surprise  among  all  classes  of  the  coun- 
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try.  He  believed  that  all  the  nayal 
officers  who  had  spoken  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  subject  had  found  fault 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  First  Lord 
had  dealt  with  the  finding  of  the  Court- 
martial.  Was  it  right  that  a  civilian 
should  set  up  his  opinion  against  that 
of  distinguished  officers  such  as  those 
who  6at  on  that  Court-martial?  No 
doubt,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  First 
Lord  would  consult  the  Naval  Advisers 
of  his  Board ;  but  were  they  as  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  as  those  who 
sat  on  the  Court-martial  and  heard  all 
the  evidence?  He  would  go  further, 
and  say,  that  in  his  opinion  a  civilian 
was  not  the  best  judge  of  what  was  due 
to  the  personal  and  professional  honour 
of  officers  of  the  Navy.  In  the  case 
of  the  Army,  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary officer  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer  should  not  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy.  For 
these  reasons,  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  practice  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  civilians, 
who  from  their  antecedents  cannot  be  conversant 
with  the  business  of  that  Department,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  service,*' — (Mr. 
Bentincky) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  several  Mo- 
tions of  a  similar  character  have  been 
brought  forward  before  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Norfolk,  and  now 
he  calls  upon  the  House  to  declare— 

**  That  the  practice  of  placing  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  civilians,  who  from  their  ante- 
cedents cannot  be  conversant  with  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Department,  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Service." 

Now,  when  a  Motion  is  brought  for- 
ward of  this  character,  and  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  declare  what  the 
Motion  asserts  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  the  House  should,  before 
they  decide,  obtain,  as  far  as  they  can, 
an  accurate  idea  of  what  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Department  is  which  the 
civilian  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
is  called  on  to  perform.  Now,  at  the 
Admiralty  there  is  a  programme  of 
duties  apportioned  to  the  different 
Members  of  the  Board,  and  among 
them  there  is  what  is  called  a  table  of 
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duties  to  be  performed  by  the  First 
Lord.  I  wiU  read  that  table  to  the 
House.  In  that  table  the  following 
duties  are  allotted  to  the  First  Lord : — 
First,  he  has  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Department ;  second, 
he  has  to  attend  to  all  political  questions ; 
third,  to  promotions ;  fourth,  to  honours ; 
fifth,  to  civil  appointments ;  sixth,  to  the 
conservancy  of  the  River  Mersey ;  and, 
seventh,  to  appointments  to  naval  •com- 
mands. Now  the  House  will  at  once 
see  that,  so  fiar  as  that  table  of  duties  is 
concerned,  the  civilian  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  no 
duties  which  an  experienced  statesman 
ought  not  to  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
perform.  As,  however,  the  business  has 
increased  and  time  advanced,  that  table 
of  duties,  though  still  in  record  at  the 
Admiralty,  is  not  a  sufficiently  complete 
and  fuU  one  of  those  which  the  civilian 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  called  on 
to  perform ;  and  I  think  we  may  add  to 
it  the  following  duties  : — He  is  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000 
of  the  public  money.  In  him  is  centred 
all  naval,  political,  and  civil  questions 
generally.  He  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Fleets  abroad,  and  for  all 
political  complications  where  the  Navy 
is  concerned.  .  He  is  answerable  for  the 
entire  Dockyard  management,  involving 
the  employment  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
men,  and  for  seeing  that  the  money 
voted  annually  is  economically  and  pro- 
perly administered.  The  financial  policy 
of  the  Board  is  under  his  exclusive  con- 
trol. In  addition  to  these  duties,  all 
new  works,  questions  of  pay — naval  and 
civilian — ^training  ships,  Reserves,  stores, 
and  numerous  other  matters  are  directly 
under  his  management.  I  think  the 
ori^nal  table  of  duties,  with  those 
which  I  have  now  enumerated,  will 
give  the  House  a  complete  account  of 
the  duties  which  have  to  be  performed 
by  a  civilian  First  Lord,  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  items  which  I  have  men- 
tioned which  a  man  who  has  been  long 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
public  questions,  and  who  is  not  only  by 
courtesy,  but  in  reality  entitled  to  be 
styled  a  statesman — I  ask  whether  there 
are  any  of  those  duties  which  such  a 
man  is  not  able  adequatelv  to  discharge  ? 
Well,  there  are  other  duties  unquestiou- 
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ably  whioh  liave  to  be  performed  at  the 
Admiralty.  There  are  the  purely  naval 
questions,  such  as  the  construction  and 
building  of  ships,  their  armour,  guns, 
and  the  innumerable  technicalities  at- 
taching to  naval  architecture  and  naval 
warfare.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
appointments  to  naval  commands,  and 
the  delicate  and  important  question  of 
promotions.  These  are  questions  for 
the  settiement  of  which  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  a  civilian  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  public  affairs — a  man,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  great  ability  and  con- 
siderable political  experience — might  not 
be  foimd  inadequate.  On  these  points, 
however,  the  First  Lord  is  not  asKod  to 
take  the  initiative,  but,  being  advised 
by  the  Naval  Members  of  the  Board,  he 
fiifts  the  pros  and  cons,  and  decides  as 
he  deems  best  for  the  Service.  Although 
he  certainly  possesses  a  supreme  com- 
mand— and  without  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  Board  would  soon  be 
anarchy — yet,  practically,  the  decision 
of  professional  questions  is  left  to 
the  Naval  Lords.  It  is,  therefore,  I 
think,  advisable  that  in  considering 
this  question  the  House  should  have  a 
clear,  though  a  general,  idea  of  the 
duties  which  the  civilian  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  whose  employment  is 
said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  is  called  on  to  perform.  The 
gist  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Norfolk  is,  that  in  the  office 
of  First  Lord  there  is  a  combination  of 
responsibilities,  or  rather,  I  think  he 
said  a  knowledge  combined  with  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  which  comes  to 
gretty  much  the  same  thing.  I  have 
card  the  hon.  Member  speak  upon  this 
subject  before,  and.  not  only  once.  I 
remember  that  nearly  20  years  ago  he 
seconded  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
brought  forward  a  Motion  on  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  Navy ;  and  it  is 
only  justice  to  him  to  say  that  from  the 
first  he  has  been  thoroughly  consistent 
in  his  views  upon  this  matter.  The 
object  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  to 
prove  that  the  Navy  was  going  to  ruin, 
and  that  that  lamentable  state  of  affairs 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Admiralty  was  a  civilian. 
Unfortunately,  it  came  out  on  that  dis- 
cussion, as  I  well  remember,  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  solicited  a  post  of 
Lord  at  the  Admiralty  from  the  civilian 
Chief  of  the  then  existing  Board ;  and 


though  that  fact  might  in  some  degree 
affect  the  arguments  of  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral, it  did  not  affect  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Norfolk,  who  seconded 
him,  and  who  now  adheres  to  the  posi- 
tion he  has  always  taken.  His  two  ob- 
jections to  the  present  system  are  that  it 
is  attended  by  too  frequent  changes,  and 
that  there  is  too  much  of  a  jobbing  pro- 
pensity in  such  a  Board  of  Administra- 
tion. With  regard  to  changes  which 
occur  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which 
is  a  Parliamentary  Board,  we  must  re- 
member that  if  you  are  to  have  a  strictly 
professional  Board,  the  tendency  to 
change  would  rather  be  increased.  Oene- 
rally  speaking,  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
is  disturbed  now  only  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  change  in  the  Ministry ;  but  if  you 
are  to  have  exclusively  Naval  Members 
it  would  be  altered,  not  by  change  of 
Ministry  but  by  change  of  service,  be- 
cause its  members  naturally  look  to  the 
preferments  to  which  they  have  a  right 
to  succeed.  With  regard  to  the  jobbing 
propensities  of  the  Board,  I  would  re- 
call what  was  said  by  Sir  Sidney  Dacres 
in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  in 
1871. 

"Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Dacres  was  asked  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  *  Is  the  recent  Order  in  Coun- 
cil which  prevents  Admirals  employed  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  from  coimting  their  services 
at  the  Admiralty  as  sea  time  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  the  future  efficiency  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  P'  He  replied,  *  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  that  the  fact  of  officers  remaining  long 
at  the  Admiralty  destroys  their  usefulness  as  sea 
officers.'  ** 

If  that  is  a  sound  opinion — the  authority 
is  great,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee — it  destroys 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  based 
on  the  objection  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment leads  to  constant  changes.  As  to 
the  jobbing  propensities  of  these  Par- 
liamentary Boarids,  I  would  cite  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Gbaham,  Sir  John 
Barrow,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and,  still 
later,  Admiral  Lord  John  Hay,  who 
agree  in  substance  that  civilians  are 
much  less  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in 
making  appointments  than  naval  officers 
would  be.  I  wiU  read  the  opinion  of 
Lord  John  Hay,  which  is  the  most 
recent  one,  and  many  of  us  know  him, 
for  he  was  long  a  Member  of  this  House. 
He  said — 

"  I  think  that  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  promotion  and  patronage,  and  all  that,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  it  should  not  be  in  the 
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hands  of  nayal  men ;  not  that  they  are'  not  as 
honest  and  conscientious  as  everybody  else  is, 
but  simply  because  their  views  with  regard  to 
promotion  and  patronage  all  run  in  grooves: 
they  are  too  much  influenced  (although  insen- 
sibly) by  people  whom  they  have  known  upon 
particular  stations,  and  by  their  followers.  ^  I 
think  that  they  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  dis- 
pensing the  patronage  as  a  statesman  and  a 
civilian." 

These  remarks  apply  appositely  to  the 
two  great  objections  which  are  always 
urged  against  the  present  system  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  His  chief  argument 
is  that  there  is  a  combination  of  respon- 
sibility and  ignorance,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  that  is  the  occurrence  of  naval 
disasters ;  and  he  adduces  two  cases  in 
proof,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Me- 
gar  a,  I  put  it  to  any  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  other  side  who  heard  that  case  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  whether 
it  had  really  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  Chief  of  our  Naval  Ad- 
ministration being  a  professional  man 
or  a  civilian.  If  it  means  anything,  it 
means,  so  far  as  the  case  goes,  that  there 
was  fidse  economy  at  work,  and  that,  I 
imagine,  may  occur  with  a  naval  Chief 
as  well  as  a  civilian  Chief,  for  economy 
depends  upon  a  greater  power  than  any 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  brought  forward  the  case  of  the 
Vanguard,  and  he  considered  that  all 
the  accidents  that  led  to  the  disastrous 
loss  of  that  vessel  were  due  to  a  civilian 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  If 
he  had  said  it  had  resulted  from  a 
civilian  being  at  the  head  of  the  Squad- 
ron I  could  have  understood  the  argu- 
ment, and  I  think  it  probable  that  things 
would  have  been  as  well  managed  as 
they  were  by  the  professional  officers. 
I  really  think  the  two  instances  brought 
forward  are  not  such  as  ought  to  lead  us 
to  adopt  his  Eesolution.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber rested  his  arguments  mainly  upon 
the  authority  of  Sir  George  Cockbum, 
whom  I  remember  in  this  House;  he 
was  a  most  gallant  officer  and  a  man  of 
stem  and  severe  character,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge the  weight  of  his  authority. 
I  believe  that  during  his  17  years'  naval 
administration  he  had  pretty  well  his 
own  way,  and  therefore  he  was  hardly 
the  witness  I  should  have  thought  would 
have  been  brought  forward  against  the 
present  system,  because  it  was  very  well 
known — certainly  while  Lord  Melbourne 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — Sir 
George  Cockbum  exercised  a  preponde- 
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rant   pow^,   and  the  generally  satis- 
factory state  of  the  British  Fleet  during 
that  period  was  attributed  by  the  country 
maimy  to  the  character  and  influence  of 
Sir  George  Cockbum.      In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  became,  as  we  are  all 
accustomed  to  become,  too  critical ;  when 
he  was  no  longer  in  office  he  probably 
thought  affairs  were  not  managed  as 
well  as  they  were  during  his  17  years' 
tenure  of  office,  and  he  left  a  legacy  to 
his  countrymen,  from  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  quoted  profusely  this  even- 
ing.   The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  been 
quoted  more  than  once.    He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Party ;  he  is  a  states- 
man who  is  much  respected  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.    He  is  a  man  whose 
capacity  is    always  at   the  service  of 
the  country,  and  at  this  moment  he  is 
engaged  upon  business  of  grave  import- 
ance.   He  was,  although  a  civilian,  a 
most  able  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
for  six  years.    He  was  examined  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House   of 
Commons  in  1861,  and  in  his  examina- 
tion by  the  Chairman  these  questions 
and  answers  occur — 

"  I  wish  to  know  whether  your  Grace  Uiinks 
that  any  difference  would  arise  if  the  First  Lord 
were  a  professional  man,  instead  of,  as  hitherto 
has  been  the  case,  a  civilian? — I  think  there 
would  he  some  advantages  and  some  disadvan- 
tages from  that.  The  first  question  is,  whether 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  be  a  Mi- 
nister or  not.  I  do  not  think  that,  with  a  Repre- 
sentative Government  in  the  country,  you  could 
go  on  without  having  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty a  Cahinet  Minister.  I  consider  that  that 
would  he  found  to  he  necessary ;  and  if  you  are 
to  have  the  First  Lord  a  Cahinet  Minister,  it 
will  not  often  happen  that  no  officer  will  he  found 
in  the  Navy  in  that  position  in  Parliament  to  he 
made  a  Cahinet  Minister.  That  is  the  first  difil- 
culty  that  I  see  in  what  the  hon.  Memher  seems 
to  i>oint  at — namely,  iiaving  the  First  Lord  es- 
sentially a  naval  man. 

"  Has  your  Grace  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
any  advantage  which  might  he  derived  hy  such 
a  change  as  having  a  naval  person  for  the  First 
Lord  ? — I  think  it  an  impossihle  condition.  If 
Parliament  is  to  manage  and  control  the  Navy 
affairs,  and  the  Admiralty  is  to  he  represented  in 
Parliament,  I  think  it  would  he  an  impossihle 
condition  to  make  it  essential  to  have  a  naval 
man  at  the  head.  I  ohserve  that  even  in  France, 
where  they  have  not  that  same  necessity,  they 
do  not  put  a  naval  man  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. At  the  present  moment  they  have  a 
civilian;  and  in  years  hack  there  have  heen 
more  civilians  than  naval  men  as  Ministers  of 
Marine  in  France. 

"  I  think  I  rightly  understood  your  Grace's 
opinion  as  expressed  on  a  former  day,  turning^ 
to  a  different  suhject,  to  he  rather  against  than 
in  favour  of  an  idea  which  prevails  in  some 
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qnaitera,  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
ought  to  be  a  naTal  officer  f — ^I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anj  reason  against  a  naval  officer  if  the 
naval  officer  is  in  a  position  to  be  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  But,  as  far  as  we  know  from 
history,  naval  officers  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful First  Lords ;  and  it  has  had  this  effect — 
it  has  not  tended  so  much  to  bring  naval  know- 
ledge to  the  Admiralty,  but  it  has  tended  to  carry 
politics  into  the  Navy,  and  if  we  were  to  refer 
to  past  times,  we  should  see  that  when  naval 
officers  were  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  there 
was  a  question  of  even  whether  an  officer  of 
opposite  politics  could  safely  take  the  command 
of  a  fleet.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  Naval 
First  Lords  were  not  successful  in  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  Navy.  I  think  if  I  were  to  go 
through  the  periods  oi  Lord  Keppel,  Lord  Howe, 
or  Loni  St.  Vincent,  they  are  not  successful  ex- 
amples of  Naval  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  they  are  the  last  examples  that  we  have 
had." 

There  has  been  one  since  the  Oom- 
inittee— the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
— but  his  period  of  Administration  was 
brief.  Then  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  a  Member  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  who  is  also  recognized  by 
both  sides  of  the  House,  I  believe,  as 
a  successful  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. He  was  supposed  to  combine 
great  efiRciency  in  the  Service  with  ad- 
mirable financial  reforms.  He  was  four 
years  at  the  Admiralty,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  was  one  of  the  most  experienced 
men  who  have  ever  taken  part  in  public 
affairs.  On  this  subject — 1  do  not  know 
whether  it  wcus  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee, but  it  was,  at  all  events,  before 
a  very  modem  Committee — he  was 
asked — 

"  May  I  ask  your  view  with  reference  to  the 
opinion  held  by  a  great  number  of  individufds 
as  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  being  held  by  a 
naval  officer  P — At  my  present  age,  and  in  my 
present  state,  I  am  a  dispassionate  spectator.  I 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  that  question  per- 
sonally, but  I  have  some  experience,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  while  our  Government 
is  Parliamentary,  it  is  greatly  in  favour 
both  of  the  Service  and  of  the  State  that  a 
civilian  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty. 

"  Would  you  hold  that  opinion  as  strongly  if 
the  office  was  entirely  divested  of  any  political 
bearing? — Under  our  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  divested  of  poli- 
tical bearing.  Next  to  the  Army,  and  almost 
equal  to  the  Army,  the  expenditure  of  the  Navy 
is  the  largest  branch  of  the  annual  outlay  of  the 
State  submitted  to  Parliament  in  annual  Esti- 
mates ;  and  my  strong  opinion  is  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  now  the  great  centre  of  power 
ri  wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  should  be  very  sorry  that  Peers  were 
held  disqualified  from  being  ¥int  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty),  on  the  whole,  it  is  desirable  that  the 


First  Lord  should  be  a  Membw  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  man  who,  by  Parliamentary 
experience  and  Parliamentary  training,  has  fitted 
himself  for  high  office,  or  is  supposed  to  be  fitted 
for  high  office. 

Mr.  Austin  Bruce,  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  who  now  sits  in  the  other 
House  asliord  Aberdare,  then  addressed 
Sir  James  Ghraham— 

''Ton  have  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  civilian  First  Lord,  rather  than  a 
professional  First  Lord.  Does  l^t  objection  to 
a  professional  First  Lord  arise  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  man  of  adequate  Parlia- 
mentary weight  and  capacity,  and  of  securing 
for  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No, 
it  rests  on  more  general  grounds.  Certainly,  as 
the  question  conveys,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a  naval  officer,  however  eminent  in  his 
own  profession,  consistently  with  Parliamentary 
government,  capable  of  performing  adequately 
the  political  functions;  and,  looking  at  the 
matter  historically,  1  see  that  all  the  most  success- 
ful naval  administrations  have  been  the  adminis- 
trations of  civilians,  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
most  unfortunate  and  the  worst  have  been  those 
of  Naval  First  Lords. 

"  The  Administration  of  Lord  Chatham  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  Administration  in 
English  history.  You  recollect  that  Lord  Anson 
was  his  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty? — Yes. 

**  Was  Lord  Anson's  administration  a  failure  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  particularly  with  resp^ect  to 
Lord  Anson*s  administration ;  but,  coming  a 
little  nearer,  I  have  strong  historical  evidence  of 
the  greatest  evils  arising  from  a  Naval  First 
Lord,  and  his  professional  prejudices.  I  would 
illustrate  it  by  the  case  of  Lord  Keppel  in  1782. 
There  is  this  remarkable  &ct,  that  Lord  Keppel 
had  serious  quarrels  and  misunderstandings  with 
Lord  Rodney;  and  Lord  Keppel,  being  First 
Lord,  recalled  Lord  Rodney  from  the  command 
in  the  West  Indies  in  a  maimer  the  most  sum- 
mary and  the  least  considerate  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  historical  statement  will  be 
found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Lord  Mahon's 
Histonr.  It  so  happened  that  the  order  for  his 
recall  m>m  the  West  Indies  crossed  the  despatch 
bearing  Lord  Rodney's  account  of  his  great  vic- 
tory of  the  12th  of  April,  and  it  was  by  mere 
accident  that  Lord  Rodney  was  not  recalled  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  House  will 
bear  any  further  recollections  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  important  that  we  should 
decide  this  question  by  the  authority  of 
the  most  eminent  men  we  haye  produced. 
In  the  eyidence  of  Sir  James  Graham  we 
have  the  opinions  of  an  able  statesman, 
entirely  free  from  passion  or  interest. 
He  was  asked  further — 

"  Besides  Lord  Keppel  and  Lord  Anson,  who 
have  been  mentioned,  there  have  been  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Lord  Howe  and  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent. What  is  your  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  First  Lord? — I 
regard  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  one  of  the  greatest 
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of  oxa  naval  heroes,  and,  on  his  own  element, 
almost  nnriyalled  in  history.  I  have  read  the 
debates  when  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  discussing  the  naval  prepara- 
tions and  the  defences  generally  of  this  country, 
made  a  Motion  for  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Fox  sup- 
ported ;  and  I  find  that  by  almost  universal  con- 
sent at  that  time  Lord  St.  Vincent's  naval 
administration  at  the  Admiralty  was  condemned, 
he  being  certainly,  on  his  own  element,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  naval  commanders." 

Thus,  wlien  Lord  8t.  Vincent  was  First 
Lord,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  agreed — in 
what  ?  In  condemning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  by  a  naval  officer.  The 
evidence  continues — 

"  Then  the  popular  motion  that  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's administration  laid  the  foundation,  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  triumphs  of  Lord  Nelson, 
you  conceive  to  be  fallacious? — I  should  cer- 
tainly say  it  was  not  Lord  St.  Vincent's  naval 
administration  that  led  to  Lord  Nelson's  triumphs 
in  1805.  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  not  then  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  though  it  does  so  happen  that 
a  naval  ofScer  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bo{u:>d  of  Ad- 
miralty, a  man  of  very  inferior  naval  reputation 
to  Lord  St.  Vincent — I  mean  Lord  Barhajn.  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  a  young  man  then,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  states  *  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  and 
Lord  Eldon  were  the  only  two  eminent  states- 
men in  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Addington ; ' 
and  he  adds  that  *  while  he  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
economical  administration,  which  has  since  been 
extended  from  the  Navy  to  all  Depso^ments  of 
the  State.'  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you 
share  the  opinion  of  Lord  Brougham  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  Ldrd  St.  Vincent's  administration  ? — 
No;  I  do  not  share  Lord  Brougham's  opinion 
in  the  smallest  de^e  upon  that  point.  Is  there 
not  a  great  deal  in  the  career  of  an  eminent 
naval  'officer  which  naturally  prepares  him  to 
take  a  useful  political  part  in  the  Cabinet  P 
Being  much  employed  in  negotiation,  and  large 
discretionary  powers  being  constantly  vested  in 
him,  he  must  necessarily  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  great  political  questions.  Would  not  all 
those  points  be  of  great  importance  in  preparing 
him,  in  addition  to  the  professional  and  admin- 
istrative knowledge  winch  he  must  necessarily 
have,  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  ? — If  you  find  that  happy 
combination,  I  would  certainly  say  it  would  be 
so;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  the  professional 
training  and  habits  of  the  most  disting^uished 
officers  lead  to  that  combination.  They  have 
great  opportunities,  at  any  rate,  of  exercising 
their  judgment  in  matters  of  great  political  im- 
portance ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  much  judgment  firom  their 
being  instruments  acting  under  orders  that  have 
been  issued ;  but,  with  regard  to  negotiations, 
they  constantly  exercise  a  wide  discretion.  It 
is  a  great  characteristic  of  the  profession  that 
thev  are  subject  to  rigid  command,  and  that 
their  obedience  is  implicit.  They  are  the  very 
best  instruments  of  Government  which  can  be 
found,  but  their  habits  are  obedience  and  reli- 
ance on  authority." 

Mr,  Disraeli 


I  have  now  laid  before  the  House  the 
evidence  of  Sir  James  Qraham — reports 
of  this  kind  are  only  too  easily  forgotten, 
though  they  should  be  of  perennial  in- 
terest— and  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  his  character  in  all  his  observations. 
Coming  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  Lord 
Northbrook,  then  Sir  Francis  Baring,  on 
this  subject,  I  find  he  says  very  properly 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Crown 
limited  in  its  choice,  and  I  think  all  of 
us  must  agree  with  him  in  that.  I  am 
not  at  all  to  be  understood  as  contending 
that  a  naval  officer  should  not  be  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  if  he  has  the 
necessary  qualities  for  the  office.  As  the 
matter  at  present  stands,  the  Crown  has 
the  power  of  appointing  either  a  naval 
officer  or  a  civiUan.  Sir  Francis  Baring 
says — 

"  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  appointing  a 
naval  man  is  the  selection  of  a  fit  person ;  look- 
ing at  the  age  of  those  who  are  high  in  the 
naval  service,  and  the  importance  of  having  a 
person  responsible  to  Parliament  in  whom  Par- 
liament has  confidence,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  naval  man ;  but  I  am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  a  naval  man 
may  not  be  found  who  would  make  a  very  good 
First  Lord,  and,  if  so,  I  do  not  know  that  uiere 
are  not  some  advantages  in  having  a  naval  man ; 
as  to  whether  a  naval  man  would  make  a  good 
First  Lord,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion ;  but  I 
remember  the  opinion  of  a  much  better  judge 
than  I  am — namely.  Lord  St.  Vincent.  Lord 
St.  Vincent  was  hiinself  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  there  is  in  Mr.  Tucker's  work  a 
letter  published  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's,  in  which 
he  announces  to  Lord  Keith  his  appointment  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Ue  first  announces 
to  Lord  Keith  that  he  is  appointed;  he  then 
says — *  How  I  shall  succeed  remains  to  be 
proved ;  I  have  known  many  a  good  Admiral 
make  a  wretched  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.' 
That  is  Lord  St.  Vincent's  opinion ;  and  when 
you  look  back  upon  the  names  of  naval  men 
who  were  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  it  is 
remarkable.  There  were  Lord  Howe,  Lord 
Keppel,  Lord  Hawke,  Lord  Anson,  and  Sir 
Charles  Saunders.  I  think  those  must  have 
been  the  naval  Lords  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  whom  he  must  have 
alluded  to." 

Again,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  now  Viscount 
Halifax,  who  was  First  Lord  for  three 
years,  being  asked  whether  he  consi- 
dered that  the  First  Lord  had  better  be 
a  civilian  than  a  naval  man,  said — 

**  My  opinion  is  that,  upon  the  whole,  without 
excluding  a  naval  man,  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  a  civilian.  He  must  be  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and  the  choice,  of  course,  of  men  of 
business  is  greater  among  the  whole  class  of 
civilians  than  among  the  Umited  class  of  naval 
officers ;  and  I  thxak  that,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  more  likely  to  exercise  an  impartial  judgment, 
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80  &r  as  relates  to  the  question  to  vhich  I 
understand  you  refer — ^namely,  the  promotion 
and  appointment  of  officers." 

Now  I  have  read  to  the  Honse  the 
evidence  of  three  distinguished  civilians 
who  were  First  Lords  —  Sir  James 
Graham,  Lord  Northbrook,  and  Viscount 
Halifax.  I  cannot  venture  to  go  at 
any  leneth  into  the  evidence  wmch  I 
have  before  me  from  the  Naval  First 
Lord,  or,  rather,  the  Naval  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  There  is,  however,  one  piece 
of  evidence  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
which  I  must  read.    He  says — 

*'  I  am  quite  aware  that  civilians  who  have 
filled  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
are  men  who  are  trained  to  Parliamentary  prac- 
tice, and  are  always  Cabinet  Ministers,  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  and  if  you  could  find  me  an  Ad- 
mmd  who,  as  well  as  being  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  being  a  man  who  is  looked  up 
to  by  the  profession,  has  great  administrative 
powers,  and  who  is  in  the  Cabinet,  I  should 
prefer  him;  but  unless  you  can  combine  all 
those  qualities  in  an  Admiral  I  do  not  think  it 
desirable  for  him  to  be  First  Lord." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
officer.  I  should  now  like  to  read  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who  was  Under  Se- 
cretary and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
for  40  years ;  a  man  of  unrivalled  ex- 
perience, the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  who 
recorded  his  opinion  in  the  Zi/e  of  Lord 
ffowe.    He  says — 

'*  Naval  officers  in  general  would  naturally 
enough  ask.  Who  is  the  description  of  person 
most  likely  and  beet  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  have  had  the  labouring  oar  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  country,  in  the  issue  of 
which  is  involved  all  that  we  hold  dear  P  And 
the  answer  would  naturally  be,  *  a  Naval  First 
Lord ;'  and  yet  thej  will  find  that  on  taking  a 
retrospect  many  bitter  complaints  have  b^n 
made  from  their  own  corps  against  a  purely 
naval  administration,  on  the  score  of  partiality. 
How,  indeed,  can  it  be  expected  that  a  profes- 
sional man  should  be  able  to  divest  himself  of 
prejudice  in  favour  of  those  individuals  with 
whom  he  has  associated,  sometimes  almost  ez- 
olusivelj  for  years,  in  a  confined  and  uninter- 
rupted mtercourse  P  How  can  it  be  expected  he 
should  cast  aside  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature  and  disregard  those  early  and  ancient 
friendships  from  the  moment  he  takes  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board — that  he 
should  turn  aside  from  these  companions  of  his 
early  days,  who  gained  laurels  by  his  side,  who 
shared  with  him  his  dangers  *  of  the  battle  and 
the  breeze/  and  participated  in  his  pleasures  P 
Such  are  the  officers,  whether  most  fit  or  not, 
who  will  expect  to  share,  and  who  will  share, 
largely  in  a  Naval  Lord's  patronage.  Besides, 
the  eoucation  of  a  seaman  is  not  exactly  such 
as  is  suited  to  fill  an  important  place  m  the 
Ministerial  Cabinet.  The  time  that  is  taken  up 
in  acquiring  that  degree  of  professional  skill 
and  eminence  of  character  which  could  alone 
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justify  the  appointment  to  such  a  situation  al- 
most precludes  the  acquisition  of  that  general 
knowledge,  and  of  those  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive views  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a 
p;reat  statesman.  Take  the  list  oi  admirals  as 
it  now  stands,  and  let  any  one  ask  himself  how 
many  fiag-officers  there  are  upon  it  whom  he 
conceives  the  Minister  would  deem  qualified  to 
fill  the  office  of  First  Lord  of .  the  Admiralty  P 
Then,  if  distinguished  success  against  the  enemy 
be  allowed  to  furnish  a  criterion  of  good  manage- 
ment as  it  regards  good  ships  and  good  officers, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  proudest  &umphs,  the 
most  brilliant  victories,  have  been  achieved  by 
fleets  and  squadrons  prepared  and  distributea 
imder  the  direction  and  management  of  lands- 
men as  First  Lords.  Thus  thebattie  of  Rodney 
with  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  and  his  splendid 
victory  of  tiie  12th  of  April,  1782 ;  the  defeat 
of  the  French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794 ; 
the  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  of  Cam- 
perdown  in  1797;  of  the  Nile  in  1798;  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801 ;  and  the  total 
defeat  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  before  Trafalgar,  were  all  obtained  by 
fleets  prepared  and  commanded  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  First  Lords  who  were  landsmen. 
Though  Lord  St.  Vincent  actually  sat  at  the 
Board  when  the  battie  of  Copenhagen  was 
fought,  the  preparations  were  made  under  Lord 
Spencer's  supermtendence.  It  was  also  a  Naval 
Lord  who  presided  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782, 
yet  the  arrangements  and  disposition  were  ac- 
tually made  by  his  able  predecessor,  Lord  Sand- 
wich. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lord  North, 
addressing  himself  to  the  new  Ministry  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  observed — *  It  is  true  you 
have  triumphed,  but  you  fought  with  Philip's 
troops.'  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  able, 
honest,  and  judicious  naval  coadjutors  no  lands- 
man, whatever  his  talents  might  be,  could  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  numerous  duties  of  this 
important  office.  On  the  other  hand,  a  naval 
First  Lord  may  not  always  be  disposed  to  seek 
for  such  assistance." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Barrow, 
written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  after 
mature  thought  and  under  a  due  sense 
of  his  professional  responsibility.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  evidence 
which  I  have  placed  before  the  House 
will  make  them  hesitate  before  adopting 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Norfolk,  which  I  con- 
fess, and  I  have  always  admitted,  is  of 
a  very  plausible  (Jharacter.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  with  many  more  ex- 
tracts ;  but  there  is  a  modem  one,  from 
the  evidence  of  Lord  John  Hay,  in  1871, 
which  I  wish  to  read  to  the  House.  He 
is  asked  if  he  thought  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  the  First  Lord  being 
a  naval  man,  and  he  says — 

"Certainly  not;  I  have  hardly  over  seen  a 
Naval  Lord  whom  I  thought  fit  to  be  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  I  think  we  sailors 
should  always  like  to  have  a  statesman  of  great 
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wdglit  and  authority  and  importance  in  tlie 
country,  representing  us  in  Farliunent ;  I  think 
that  we  should  go  rather  to  the  wall  if  we  had 
no  man  of  that  sort,  whereas  we  at  present  hold 
our  own  very  well." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Hay. 
You  are  asked,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
to  terminate  this  system;  but  I  have 
adduced  evidence  which  must  weigh 
heavily  with  every  impartial  mind.  The 
evidence  is  contributed  by  statesmen  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Liberal 
Party  chiefly — men  like  Graham,  Hali- 
fax, and  Northbrook,  with  whom  we 
were  proud  to  mingle  in  political  life. 
I  have  also  placed  before  you  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Secretary  Barrow,  a  man 
of  high  consideration,  and  whose  judg- 
ment must  carry  great  weight.  But 
beyond  all  this,  look  to  the  practical 
results  of  the  present  system.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  this 
Motion,  I  believe,  stated  that  our  disas- 
ters might  be  attributed  to  having  civi- 
lians at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
and  that  all  our  glories,  our  chief  glories, 
were  owing  to  administrations  presided 
over  by  professional  men.  But  the  con- 
trary is  really  the  fact.  From  1782, 
from  the  days  of  Eodney  to  the  Peace 
— from  1782,  that  battle  when  the  line 
was  first  broken,  to  the  great  day  of 
Trafalgar — the  whole  series  of  glorious 
victories  were  achieved  under  naval  ad- 
ministrations headed  by  civilians — by 
Sandwich,  Spencer,  and  Melville.  It 
appears  to  me  we  should  be  taking  a 
rash  step  if  we  adopted  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  therefore  I 
give  it  my  opposition. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  261 ;  Noes 
18 :  Majority  243. 

BRITISH    AND     FOREIGN    IRON-CLAD 
NAVIES.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Me.  E.  J.  EEED,  in  rising  to  caU 
attention  to  the  number  and  condition 
of  our  Iron-clad  Ships  and  to  the 
strength  of  certain  Foreign  Iron-clad 
Navies,  said,  the  standard  by  which  they 
must  judge  the  strength  of  iJie  Navy  was 
a  relative,  not  an  abstract  one.  No  doubt 
it  was  somewhat  invidious,  for  political 
reasons,  to  be  continuaUy  referring  to 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  foreign 
Navies,    and    recently   Ministers    had 
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avoided  that.  But  there  was  no  reason 
why  he,  a  private  Member,  should  not 
place  before  the  House  the  information 
which  he  happened  to  possess  about 
foreign  Navies.  Our  strength  in  respect 
of  imarmoured  ships  was  of  small  impor- 
tance in  comparison  with  our  strengm  in 
armoured  ships,  for  we  could  quickly 
remedy  defects  in  the  former,  but  not  in 
the  latter.  His  present  object  was  not 
to  advocate  anything  like  sudden  or 
extravagant  expenditure.  Indeed,  his 
object  was  an  economical  one,  for  he  did 
not  sympathize  with  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  always  regarded  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  as  being  synonymous  with 
economy.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  true 
economy  which  made  the  normal  reason- 
able and  proper  expenditure  equal  to  the 
occasions  which  might  be  fairly  expected 
to  arise.  This  had  not  been  ihe  case  of 
late  years.  We  had  experience  to  g^ide 
us  in  this  respect.  In  1870  war  was  de- 
clared by  France  against  Germany,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  say 
the  Navy  was  sufficient,  but  hastily  asked 
for  an  additional  expenditure  of  £400,000 
on  the  Navy,  and  laid  down  four  ships 
— the  Cyclops^  the  Mecafe,  Gorgon,  and 
the  JEfydra,  Being  the  designer  of  those 
vessels,  he  did  not  wish  to  disparage 
them ;  but  he  might  mention  that  the 
design  w£is  prepared  for  a  colonial  Go- 
vernment and  for  a  colonial  purpose,  and 
that  the  ships  were  not  such  as  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  would  have  sanc- 
tioned if  they  had  not  been  ordered  in 
the  urgency  of  probable  war.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  war  was  at  an  end  before 
we  got  even  one  of  those  vessels,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  expenditure  was  useless 
for  its  purpose,  and  had  given  us  four 
ships  which  we  shoilld  not  have  built  for 
English  purposes  under  more  deliberate 
circumstances.  Any  one  who  called 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Navy  was 
sure  to  be  accused  of  creating  a  panic. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  grounds  of 
the  necessity  for  our  expenditure  had  not 
been  laid  before  us,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  glide  into  a  purely  artificifid. 
expenditure.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable 
that  an  independent  Member  should  oc- 
casionally direct  attention  to  our  actual 
position.  First  of  all,  he  would  make  a 
few  remarks  on  iron-dad  ships  them- 
selves, for  some  people  asked  whether  it 
were  wise  to  continue  expending  money 
on  iron-dad  ships,  instead  of  constructing 
unarmoured  rams  and  unarmoured  tor* 
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pedo  yessels.    Now,  in  his  o|ftnion,  un- 
armoured  rams  and  torpedoes  could  not 
possibly  carry  out  the  naval  service  of 
the  country.     Such  rams  and  torpedo 
vessels  could  only  attack  ships,  and  were 
unfit  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
British  Navy.    What  was  the  last  im- 
portant duty  which  the  iron-dad  fleet  of 
jBngland  was  called  upon  to  perform  ? 
It  was  the  removal  from  imder  the  guns 
of  Cartagena  of  the  two  Spanish  iron- 
clads by  Admiral  Sir  Heistings  Yelverton. 
Those  vessels  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
under  batteries  offering  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  attacking  ships  and 
armed  with   powerful   ormiance.     He 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  whether 
an  admiral  in  command  of  unarmoured 
torpedo  boats  cpuld  have  attempted  the 
operation  he  had  described?  The  Spanish 
forts  would  have  been  able  to  destroy 
any  unarmqured  ships  which  had  entered 
the  harbour,  even  though  those  ships 
had,  in  the  first  place,   destroyed  the 
vessels  of  the  insurrectionists — a  very 
improbable  event  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  harbour  was  surroimded  on  all  sides 
by  forts  armed  with  heavy  g^ns.    He 
therefore  asked  the  House  to  consider  very 
carefully  before  superseding  iron-clads  in 
the  British  Navy  by  vessels  marked  by  so 
absolute  a  degree  of  inefficiency  as  was 
possessed  by  many  of  the  ships  to  which 
reference  had  been  made.      For  many 
years  ^ast  the  principal  senrjces  which 
the  British  Navy  had  been  called  upon 
to  perform  had  been  executed  against 
land  forts  and  ports  and  harbours — a 
kind  of  service  which  could  not  possibly 
be  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
by  unarmoured  vessels.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  armour-dad  ships  cost  large 
sums  of  money,  and  it  could  not  but 
startle  the  country  when  an  event  oc- 
curred like  the  sinking  of  the  Vanguard 
by  her  sister  ship  in  an  accidental  colli- 
sion. The  loss  of  that  ship  was  not,  how- 
ever, due  to  any  intrinsic  weakness  in  her 
construction,  but  to  neglect  of  an  obvious 
duty  on  the  part  of  some  one  to  close 
the  compartments  between  the  engine 
and  boiler  rooms.  The  officer  who  ought 
instantly  to  have  dosed  these  compart- 
ments, instead  of  doing  so,  applied  him- 
self to  other  duties,  one  of  which  was 
going  on  deck  and  imparting  to  the 
captain  his  conviction  that  the  ship  was 
sinking.      The  loss  of   the    Vanguard, 
therefore,  did  not  influence  his  belief 
that  the  ships  of  the  Navy  must  be  so 


armour-plated  and  so  armed  as  to  fit 
them  alik:e  for  fighting  at  sea  and  acting 
on  the    offensive    against   land    forts. 
There  had  grown  up  a  habit  in  some 
quarters  of  slighting  the  importance  of 
England  having  iron-dad  ships  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world.    It  was  urged 
by  some  persons  that,  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  regard  should  be  had  to  Euro- 
pean operations  only ;  but  this  view  he 
held  to  be  based  on  great  and  grievous 
error.    For  some  time  past  England  had 
had  iron-dad  flag-ships  on  the  China,* 
North  American,  and  Pacific  stations, 
and  he  did  not  think  any  one  would  be 
found  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  foreign    coimtries  were 
such  as  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the 
presence  of  British  iron-clads  in  distant 
waters.      He  would  not  refer  to    the 
Suez  Canal  further  than  to  express  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
island  to  station  iron-clads  at  either 
end  of  the  Canal  in  case  of  either  war  or 
the  rumour  of  war  in  that  part  of  the 
world.    The  fact  of  England  purchasing 
or  neglecting  to  purchase  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking  would  not,  in  his  view 
of  the  case,  affect  this  necessity  in  the 
slightest  degree.    Foreign  countries  aU 
over  the  world  were  buUding  iron-dads 
at  the  very  time  we  were  urged  to  cease 
doing  so.    Even  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese Governments  were  having  iron-dad 
ships  built  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
the  present  moment.      Vessels  of  the 
kind  were  already  possessed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian, Chilian,  and  Peruvian  Govern- 
ments, and  the  Argentine  Eepublic  on 
the  coast  of  South  America;  and  the 
United  States  Government  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  powerful  armour- 
plated  ships  for  the  defence  of  her  coast 
and  ports,  which,  though  not  exactly 
sea- going  vessels,  could  yet  make  con- 
siderable coast  passages.     In  view  of 
the  existence  of  these  vessels  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  demand 
for  the  use  of  additional  ironclads  abroad 
was  likely  to  diminish  rather  than  in- 
crease.    He  had  gone  carefully  into  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended during  the  last  18  years  on  the 
Navy,   and  he    found    that,    although 
£200,000,000  had    been  so  disbursed, 
not  more  than  £18,000,000  had  been 
expended  in  the  building  and  first  equip- 
ment of  iron-clad  ships.     This  statement 
might  be  doubted,  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, mention,  in  illustration  and  ^rther- 
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ance  of  his  view,  that  of  the  16,000 
workmen  for  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
provide  in  the  Estimates  for  the  current 
year,  not  more  than  3,000  were  to  be 
employed  upon  the  construction  of  iron- 
clad slips.  He  could  not  add  anything 
about  another  part  of  our  expenditure 
for  the  coming  year,  as  there  had  fallen 
out  of  the  Estimates  for  the  last  year  or 
two  a  piece  of  information  which  was 
very  valuable,  and  which  he  hoped  they 
would  have  in  future — namely,  the. 
division  of  contracts  between  iron-clad 
ships  and  unarmoured  vessels.  He  now 
came  to  the  relative  position  of  this 
country  and  other  nations  with  respect 
to  iron-clads.  He  would  throw  out  of  con- 
sideration all  wooden  vessels  covered  with 
armour-plates,  for  this  reason — that  the 
greater  pcurt  of  them  had  been  placed  by 
the  Admiralty  on  the  list  of  ships  which 
were  not  fit  for  sea-going  purposes,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  were  known  to  be 
fargoneinto  decay.  He  would  not  exclude 
all  the  wooden  iron-clads  of  other  coun- 
tries, although  he  did  the  purely  wooden 
ships,  because  some  people  believed  in 
wood  still.  The  French,  for  instance, 
had  recently  built  wooden  iron-clads,  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  throw  out  new 
ships  merely  because  they  were  wooden — 
his  objection  being  to  ships  which  were 
decajdng  or  decayed.  There  were,  as 
far  as  he  was  aware,  two  classes  of 
vessels  of  ours  which  did  not  exist  in  any 
foreign  Navy,  the  first  a  very  curious 
class  —  one  in  which  the  armour  was 
extended  fore  and  aft  all  over  the  gun 
battery,  but  fell  short  at  the  water  line,  so 
that  an  enemy  could  riddle  them  at  either 
end  below  the  water  line,  and  render 
them  useless.  Two  vessels  only  of  that 
class  were  constructed — the  Hector  and 
the  Valiant — and  these  he  would  also 
leave  out.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  of  our  armoured  vessels,  but  they 
had  that  very  bad  feature,. and  he  did 
not  believe  in  them,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  any  Board  of  Admiralty  would  send 
them  into  line  in  case  of  war,  except 
when  very  hardly  pressed.  He  threw 
out,  also,  the  Defence  and  Reeietance. 
Their  batteries  were  small  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  They  could  not 
be  regarded  as  fit  to  work  among 
armoured  vessels,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  ship  like  these  was  to  be 
found  in  any  foreign  Navy.  Then,  again, 
he  would  leav^  out  another  class — 
namely,    long  ships.     They   had  five 
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vessels  o^  what  he  might  call  preter- 
natural length — the  Warrior ^  the  Black 
Prince^  the  Minotaur ^  the  Affincourt,  and 
the  Northumberland,  He  coidd  not  under- 
stand how  any  one  could  have  made 
such  ships  of  war,  unless,  indeed,  for 
chasing  purposes — for  speed  only.  He 
threw  them  out  because  he  believed 
they  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  a 
powerful  enemy.  They  were,  however, 
valuable  vessels  for  the  purposes  he  had 
indicated,  and  if  a  part  of  their  armour 
were  removed,  which  might  be  easily 
effected  without  interfering  with  their 
speed,  they  would  be  still  more  valuable. 
That  brought  the  number  down  to  12 
vessels,  and  these  he  considered  as  ex- 
tremely powerful  vessels,  although  he 
had  been  reproached  for  including 
second-class  iron-clads  in  his  list.  The 
12  were  the  five  of  the  Audacious  and 
Swiftsure  class,  and  the  MerouleSf  Sultan, 
Bellerophon,  Monarch,  Penelope,  JDevasta- 
tion,  and  Thunderer ;  and  he  would  also 
include  the  Alexandra,  Dreadnought,  and 
Shannon,  which  would  be  ready  for  sea 
early  next  year,  and  this  he  did  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  all  cavil  and  question  in  refe- 
rence to  his  figures.  He  would,  of 
course,  also  take  such  ships  into  view  in 
the  case  of  other  countries.  Well,  those 
15  ships  gave  a  total  displacement  ton- 
nage of  113,500  tons,  and  an  aggregate 
horse  power  of  91,300.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  of  their  expenditure  on 
iron-clads,  and  they  were  often  told  that 
they  spent  so  much  on  the  Navy  in  com- 
parison with  other  nations,  but  what 
was  the  fact  ?  He  found  that  the  grand 
total  of  English  iron-clad  displacement 
tonnage  was  3 1 7,000  tons.  That  was  the 
tonnage  of  all  the  iron-clads  that  had 
been  built  in  this  country  from  the  com- 
mencement, while  the  grand  total  of  the 
displacement  tonnage  of  all  European 
iron-clads  during  the  same  time  was 
697 ,  500  tons.  The  first  thing,  therefore, 
he  wished  the  House  to  understand  was 
that  this  country  had  not  built  altogether 
nearly  half  as  many  iron-clads — com- 
paring the  displacement  tonnage — as 
had  tiie  other  European  Powers.  He 
had  stated  the  tonnage  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  our  efficient  ships  for 
general  purposes  at  sea,  and  generally 
for  the  work  of  the  country.  He  would 
now  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
Powers.  Germany  had  at  this  moment, 
including  one  or  two  vessels  which  were 
nearly  completed,  eight  sea-going  iron- 
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dads.  The  weakest  of  these  were  not 
very  strong  ships,  but  they  would  bear 
in  mind  that  he  had  not  Excluded  from 
his  list  of  English  ships  any  iron-olad  on 
account  of  mere  weakness  of  armour. 
He  had  excluded  none  except  where  the 
armour  w£is  not  extended  over  the  whole 
water  line.  In  addition  to  those  vessels 
Oermany  had  three  ships  with  10-inch 
armour  and  armed  with  14}-ton  guns. 
Some  authorities  said  18-ton  guns,  but 
he  preferred  to  state  what  he  knew  them 
to  have  when  he  last  saw  them.  One  of 
those  ships  had  1 8  of  those  guns,  each 
of  the  otiiers  had  eight,  and  not  one  of 
the  German  ships  was  armed  with  less 
than  9-ton  guns.  Two  other  of  the  ships 
had  9-inch  armour,  and  they  were  armed 
with  21 -ton  guns.  They  had  besides  a 
small  vessel,  which  he  put  down  because 
she  had  6-inch  armour  and  at  le£ist  a 
9-ton  gun.  That  was  all  he  would  say 
with  reference  to  Germany.  The  next 
he  came  to  was  the  Turkish  Navy,  be- 
cause, curiously  enough,  Turkey,  what- 
ever she  might  have  failed  to  do,  had  not 
failed  to  provide  a  goodly  array  of  iron- 
clads to  lie  in  front  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  on  the  Bosphorus.  He  was  nofc 
aware  that  they  did  much  else,  or  were 
very  successful  when  they  tried  to  do 
much  else ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  ships,  for  they  were  good  ships,  and 
would  become  formidable  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  another  Power.  He  had 
shown  what  would  have  happened  if  we 
had  had  to  depend  upon  unarmoured 
rams  and  torpedoes  at  Cartagena.  The 
Eastern  Question  had  undergone  great 
changes,  and  the  House  had  been  told 
that  [England  had  followed  in  the  wake 
of  three  Great  Powers  and  had  not  stood 
alone.  But  if  he  were  to  vaticinate,  he 
would  say  that  we  might  be  compelled 
to  stand  alone,  and  that  if  the  Eastern 
Question  was  to  give  us  our  next  trouble 
in  the  future,  the  first  duty  of  our  Navy 
might  be  to  lie  alongside  the  Turkish  Navy 
and  to  take  practical  possession  of  it. 
Gould  such  a  duty  be  performed  by  unar- 
moured rams  and  torpedoes  ?  The  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosphorus  were  strongly 
defended  by  batteries,  against  which  un- 
armoured vessels  would  stand  no  chance, 
and  if  it  ever  became  the  duty  of  the 
English  Navy  to  take  possession  of  the 
Turkish  Navy,  it  could  only  be  done  by 
iron-clads  of  the  most  powerful  class. 
This  was  a  list  of  the  Turkish  Navy. 
One  ship  had  12-inch  armour  and  15 


guns,  of  which  12  were  18-ton  guns. 
Then  came  four  vessels  of  an  earlier  date, 
with  5  J-inch  armour,  each  carrying  eight 
12-ton  guns,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  6J-ton  g^ns.  Those  vessels  were 
likely  to  receive  a  largely  increased  ar- 
mament. Then  there  were  two  little 
vessels,  one  of  which  he  had  designed 
himself,  with  9-inch  armour  and  four 
guns,  ^  of  12  tons ;  and  there  was  an- 
other vessel  exactly  like  her,  which 
Turkey  had  had  the  skill  to  build  for 
herself.  Two  more  vessels  he  included 
amon^  sea-going  vessels  though  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (Mr.  Samuda),  who  had  built  one  of 
them,  might  perhaps  take  exception  to  his 
so  inclucUng  them.  Had  they  belonged 
to  the  EngHsh  Navy  he  should  not  have 
done  so,  but  for  naval  purposes  in  the 
East  they  were  very  formidable  ships, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  exclude  them. 
They  had  7 -inch  armour,  with  four  12- 
ton  guns.  There  were  next  some  small 
vessels,  each  carr3dng  a  12-ton  gun ;  and 
three  of  them  had  been  transferred  from 
Egypt  to  the  Sultan,  when  he  objected 
to  iJie  Khedive  having  armoured  ships  of 
his  own.  Another  vessel,  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  also  built,  had  been  recently 
launched,  carrying  12-inch  armour  and 
four  25-ton  guns.  Altogether  there  were 
13  ships,  and  the  two  most  powerful 
of  them  were  being  repeated  in  this 
coimtry ;  but  he  did  not  include  these  in 
the  present  calculation,  as  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  completed  within  the  coming 
year.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Turkish 
efficient  ships  was  66,500  tons,  with  an 
indicated  horse  power  of  50,000.  He 
now  came  to  the  Navy  of  France,  and 
here  again  some  of  the  vessels  were  weak 
like  the  Fenelope  of  our  own  Navy.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  include  such 
vessels,  because  they  could  not  be  alto- 

f  ether  left  out  of  the  comparison.  The 
'rench  had  very  few  finished  iron  ves- 
sels of  war.  They  were  believers  in 
wood;  they  had  been  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  paid  for  believing  in 
it.  This  country  edso  resorted  to  wood, 
and  paid  for  doing  so.  But  the  French 
Government,  resorting  to  it  much  more, 
had  paid  for  it  much  more  heavily  than 
we  had  done,  and  he  was  quite  alive  to 
everything  that  had  been  said  as  to  the 
decay  and  waste  of  the  French  wooden 
vessels.  The  oldest  of  the  iron-clads  of 
the  French  Navy  which  he  considered  as 
efficient  was   the    Ocean,  launched  in 
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December,  1868,  the  Marengo^  and  the 
Suffren.  They  were  TJ-inch  armoured 
and  carried  eight  g^ns,  of  which  four 
were  guns  of  21  tons.  France  had  also 
two  iron  ships  of  a  less  strength — the 
Couronne,  of  5-inch,  and  the  Heroine^  of 
6-inch  armour — but  both  carrjring  14-ton 
guns.  She  had  also  the  JF^iedland,  of 
7J-inch  armour,  carrying  14-ton  guns ; 
the  TriompJiantef  Yictorieusey  and  Laga- 
lissonniere,  of  6-inch  armour  and  8-ton 
guns;  and  the  RichelieUy  Colbert,  and 
Trident f  of  8J-inch  armour  and  21 -ton 
guns.  Somte  of  them  were  not  com- 
pleted, but  they  were  all  likely  to  be 
finished  during  the  year.  Mr.  Martin, 
in  his  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  said — 

"  By  a  Resolution  of  the  National  Assembly 
passed  in  the  Session  of  1875  large  additions  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Navy  of  war,  an  annual  credit 
of  30,000,000f.,  or  £1,200,000,  being  set  aside 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  applied  to  60  vessels,  the 
construction  of  which  is  either  to  be  finished, 
continued,  or  simply  commenced  within  five 
years.  Of  these  60  vessels,  there  are  to  bo  seven 
iron-clads  of  the  first  class ;  five  iron-clads  of 
the  second  class ;  eight  iron-clads  for  coast  de- 
fence, of  which  five  are  to  be  of  the  first  class 
and  three  of  the  second  class ;  four  gunboats  of 
the  first  class ;  nine  cruisers ;  four  avisos ;  eight 
transports ;  and  four  gunboats  capable  of  being 
taken  to  pieces.  The  vessels  which  have  to 
be  finishea  in  1876  are  the  following: — The 
Colbert  and  the  Trident,  iron-clads  of  the  first 
class ;  the  Triomphante  a.nd.  the  Victorieuse,  iron- 
clads of  the  second  class;  the  Tonnerre,  iron- 
clad for  coast  defence  of  the  first  class;  the 
Lutin  and  the  Lynx^  gunboats  of  the  first  class ; 
the  Totirviiie,  cruiser  of  the  first  class;  the 
Deputit'Thouars,  cruiser  of  the  second  class; 
and  the  four  gunboats  which  are  to  be  capable 
of  being  taken  to  pieces.  The  greater  number 
of  these  vessels  are  being  or  will  be  built  in  the 
.  Government  dockyards  at  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and 
Toulon." 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  French 
efficient  sea-going  iron-clads  was  84,000 
tons,  with  an  indicated  horse-power  of 
55,500.  He  had  excluded  from  the 
French,  as  from  our  own  Navy  and  other 
Navies,  all  ships  that  had  been  ordered 
to  be  completed,  but  which  would  not  be 
finished  during  the  coming  year.  There 
were  other  vessels  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction for  France,  and  of  these  one 
was  of  1 2-inch  axmour  with  35-ton  guns ; 
another,  15-inch  and  4  guns  of  21  tons ; 
a  third  of  the  same  character,  and  four 
other  powerful  vessels.  One  or  two  of 
them  had  not  been  actually  commenced, 
but  he  had  also  included  in  his  English 
list  ships  such  as  the  Ajax  and  the  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  progress  would  be 

Mr.  E.  J.  Reed 


made  during  the  coming  year.  He  would 
go  lightly  over  the  remaining  Navies. 
Eussia  had,  or  would  have  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  five  iron-clad  sea-going  vessels. 
The  names  of  these  ships  were  the  Prince 
Pajarshi,  with  4Jrinch  armour  and  9^- 
ton    guns ;   the  Peter  the   Great,  with 
15-inch  armour  and  40-ton  guns  ;  the 
General  Admiral,   with  6-inch  armour, 
and   12i-ton  guns;  the  Duke  of  JSdin- 
burgh,  with.  6-inch  armour  and  12J-ton 
guns  ;  and  the  Minin,  with  7-inch  ar- 
mour,  and   12i^-ton  guns.     The  Peter 
the   Great  was    not   yet   finished,   and 
progress  in  constructing  her  had  been 
very  much  delayed  by  the  fact  that  two 
ships  in  succession  went  to  the  bottom 
wim  armour  plates  for  the  Peter  the 
Great  on  board.  He  was  laughed  at  when 
he  talked  of  the  Peter  the  Great ;  but  he 
reminded  the  House  that  there  were  two 
ships  of  ours  which  were  begun  before 
he  left  the  Admiralty  in  1870  ;  and  one 
of  which,  the  Dreadnought,  was  only  to 
be  finished  next  July  twelvemonth.   We 
had,  in  fact,  been  longer  in  building  the 
Dreadnought    and   the    Thunderer   than 
the   Eussians   had    been    building  the 
Peter  the  Great.    The  Eussian  sea-going 
afmour-clad  Navy,  however,  was  hardly 
worth    discussing.     Exception,  indeed, 
might  be  taken  to  including  three  of 
their  ships  as  armour-clads  at  all ;  but 
they  were  all  protected  at  the  water  line, 
and  came  witnin  the  class  to  which  he 
was  referring.    Besides,  as  he  had  said, 
they  were  all  armed  with  12}-ton  guns, 
and  would  be  powerful  as  cruisers.   The 
iron-clad   Navy  of   Italy  consisted  of 
eight  ships,  four  all  alike,  comprising 
37,500  tons,  with   30,500  horse-power. 
Besides  these,  Italy  was  building  two 
very  powerful  ships,  but  he  thought  that 
neither  of  them  would  be  finished  during 
the  present  year.    As  to  these  ships  he 
wished  to  say  a  word.  Soon  after  he  left 
office  a  powerful    Committee  was    ap- 
pointed to  sit  upon  the  British  Navy, 
consisting  of  Gentlemen  who  knew  very 
little  about  the  subject,  and  not  number- 
ing among  them  a  single  shipbuilder. 
It  was  an  unfair  Committee,  because, 
though  consisting  of  able   men,    there 
were   none  who  were   masters  of  his 
work ;  but  he  was  happy  to  say  that  this 
Conmiittee,  though  probably  brought  to* 
gether  to  ban  his  ships,  really  blessed 
them,  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  Eeport.    He  was  requested  to  go 
before  the  Committee,  and  ne  was  asked 
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by  the  Ohairman,  Lord  Dafferin,  to  ex- 

Slain  the  project  of  a  ship  which  he  had 
esigned  to  meet  the  niture  require- 
ments of  the  country.  He  did  so,  and 
his  successor  was  afterwards  examined 
to  g^ve  further  information  about  it. 
What  followed  was,  he  thought,  not 
creditable  to  our  prudence  in  these  mat- 
ters. This  Keport  was  shown  to  him  in 
Berlin,  and  it  contained  the  description 
given  by  him  to  the  Committee.  This 
was  many  months  before  the  Beport  was 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  the 
Department  had  not  the  courtesy  to  show 
him  the  Beport.  But  it  was,  as  he  had 
said,  shown  to  him  in  Berlin,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  got  into  Bussia,  it  had  be- 
come so  cheap  that  he  was  offered  a  copy. 
The  point  to  which  he  was  coming  was 
that  ^e  two  Italian  ships  he  had  men- 
tioned were  the  consequences  of  this 
Beport.  The  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Italian  Navy  and  his  assistants  tried 
their  hands  upon  carrying  out  the  plan 
he  had  described  to  the  Committee,  which 
was  intended  to  give  great  superiority  to 
the  first  Power  who  turned  out  a  vessel 
upon  this  model.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  persons  who  had  adopted  his 
plan  did  not  quite  understand  it ;  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  these  vessels, 
when  completed,  could  never  be  sent  into 
action  wiili  safety,  for  if  penetrated  with 
shot  and  shell  in  their  unarmoured  part 
above  the  armour  deck,  they  would  cap- 
size. This  should  be  a  caution  to  persons 
who  undertook  the  construction  of  ships 
without  sufficient  information.  The 
Italian  vessels  were  the  Venezia,  with 
6-inch  armour  and  1 8-ton  guns  ;  the 
Principe  Amadeo,  with  9-inoh  armour  and 
18-ton  guns;  the  FaleatrOf  with  9-inch 
armour  and  18-ton  guns;  the  Ancona, 
the  Meffina  Maria  Pta,  CasUlfidardo,  and 
the  San  Martino,  each  with  5-inch  armour 
and  12^-ton  guns;  and  Hie  Affondatore, 
with  5-inch  armour  and  12-tQn  guns. 
The  Austrian  iron-dad  Navy  consisted 
of  the  Custozza,  9i^-inch  armour  and 
21 -ton  guns ;  the  Albrecht,  8^-inch  ar- 
mour ;  the  Kaiser^  6i-inch  armour ;  the 
Xm«0,  originally  a  wooden  vessel,  with 
6i-inch  armour,  the  Kaiser  Max,  the  Dan 
Juan,  and  the  Prince  Eugene,  three  ves- 
sels also  originally  of  wood,  but  trans- 
formed now  into  iron  vessels,  with  six 
inches  of  armour  and  12^-ton  gims. 
He  had  not  mentioned  Spain,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  or  any  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  but  confined'  his  comparison  to 


the  six  Powers,  France,  Germany,  Bussia, 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Austria.  The  results 
were  these — France  had  84,000  tons  of 
these  ships,  or  would  have  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  Germa]|;iy,  53,000;  Italy, 
37,500  ;  Bussia,  29,000 ;  Turkey,  59,900; 
Austria,  35,500.  The  aggregate  was 
298, 900,  against  113,500  of  English.  He 
had  been  asked  whether  he  could  name 
any  three  Powers  which,  putting  their 
efficient  iron-clads  together,  would  be 
equal  to  our  own.  His  answer  was  that 
a  combination  of  three  Powers  was  not 
necessary.  France  and  Italy,  or  France 
and  Bussia,  or  France  and  Turkey,  or 
France*  and  Austria  would  have  a  com- 
bined fleet  which  would  come  up  to  ours. 
He  didnotmentionthecombination  of  Ger- 
many with  France,  because  he  was  asked 
not  to  put  them  together,  and  the  chances 
were  that  for  some  time  to  come  these 
two  Powers  would  not  be  united.  But 
there  were  four  combinations  of  a  single 
Power  with  France  that  would  be  equal 
to  us,  and  a  combination  of  three  Powers 
would  give  a  force  that  would  exceed  ours. 
As  for  Turkey,  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
fighting  capabilities  of  the  Turks ;  but  a 
Turkish  Navy  existed,  and  if  we  allowed 
it,  that  Navy  might  fall  into  hands  that 
might  cause  the  consequences  to  be 
serious.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  at  pre- 
sent in  hands  that  might  act  wilfully, 
and  if  offended  with  England,  steps 
might  be  taken  which  we  might  have 
occasion  to  regret.  If  any  one  could 
show  his  figures  to  be  seriously  wron^ 
by  all  means  let  it  be  done ;  but  he  haa 
prepared  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
he  had  stated  as  to  Foreign  Navies  every 
point  of  their  weakness.  He  believed 
most  firmly  that  our  expenditure  upon 
iron-clad  ships  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  There  might  be  room  for  many  opi- 
nions as  to  our  aggregate  expenditure 
upon  the  Navy,  but  iron-clads  we  could 
not  produce  quickly,  and  he  believed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House,  and 
even  of  the  greatest  economists  in  it, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  economy  which 
they  cherished,  to  insist  upon  a  due  and 
proper  expenditure  upon  our  iron-dads 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  other  Navies, 
so  as  to  secure  to  iis  that  great  strength 
and  that  independence  which  we  ought 
to  have  when  any  European  complica- 
tions might  happen  to  arise. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  House  was  much 
indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for  his 
interesting  statement,  and   he  himself 
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derived  great  gratification  from  tlie  views 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  our 
iron-clad  fleet.  He  was  aware,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ,  had  reminded  the 
House,  that  since  the  recent  disaster  the 
opinion  was  extending  that  we  ought  to 
discontinue  the  building  of  iron-clad 
ships.  He  did  not  share  that  view ;  for 
with  regard  tp  the  disaster  there  was 
this  to  be  said,  that  the  ship  was  not 
prepared  as  a  ship  would  be  if  going 
into  action.  If  the  Vanguard  had  been 
going  into  action  all  her  water-tight 
compartments  would  have  been  closed ; 
and,  secondly,  the  blow  which  she  re- 
ceived was  struck  in  that  part  of  the  ship 
where  she  was  likely  to  receive  the 
greatest  injury ;  and  in  war  we  should 
be  very  unfortunate  if  the  impact  of  an 
enemy's  ship  would  always  find  out  the 
very  spot  where  the  greatest  injury 
would  be  inflicted.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  injury,  done  to  the  Vanguard^ 
she  kept  afloat  for  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  after  she  was  struck,  and  there- 
fore the  system  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments had  answered  to  some  extent. 
But  it  might  not  be  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  House  that  very  great  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  water-tight  com- 
partments had  been  made  since  the  Van- 
guard was  built,  both  as  regarded  the 
height  of  the  compartments  and  the 
number  of  them.  The  Vanguard  had  23 
water-tight  compartments ;  but  the  De- 
vastation had  68,  the  Dreadnought  61,  the 
Nelson  and  Northampton,  in  course  of 
construction,  83,  and  the  Inflexihle,  89. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  number  of  the 
compartments  that  was  to  be  considered, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  were  built. 
The  compartments  were  now  not  only 
transverse,  but  longitudinal  fore  and  aft, 
and  if  they  had  been  so  constructed  in 
the  Vanguard  when  she  was  struck,  one 
set  of  engines  would  have  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  water,  and  could  have 
been  worked.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  think 
of  having  our  fleet  composed  of  torpedoes 
and  unarmoured  rams,  or  to  trust  to  un- 
armoured  ships  against  armoured ;  be- 
cause an  unarmoured  vessel  in  presence 
of  an  armoured  one  would  be  powerless, 
and  they  could  not  possibly  meet  upon 
equal  terms.  Therefore,  whatever  the 
expense,  we  must  build  armoured  ships, 
since  we  might  have  to  meet  Navies  com- 
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posed  of  such  vessels.  He  was  anxious 
io  say  this,  because,  as  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  lay  down  any  new  iron-dads  this 
year,  he  might  be  thought  to  be  taking 
what  the  hon.  Member  had  described  as 
a  view  that  was  extending  in  the  coun- 
try— ^namely,  that  the  further  building 
of  iron-clad  vessels  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued. The  fact  was,  we  had  a  great 
number  of  iron-clads  in  hand,  and  he 
thought  the  proper  course  would  be  this 
year  to  proceed  with  unarmoured  vessels, 
not,  however,  with  any  intention  of  re- 
linquishing the  building  of  armoured 
ships.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone 
over  the  question  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  our  iron-clad  fleet  and  that 
of  the  iron- clad  fleets  of  foreign  nations. 
He  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  hitherto  avoided 
discussing  in  this  House  that  question, 
because  he  thought  it  a  matter  which 
would  be  better  considered  in  his  office, 
in  the  direction  of  determining  what 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  strength 
of  our  own  fleet,  than  made  a  subject  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  for  a 
Minister  to  criticize  the  naval  force  of 
another  Power,  though  he  found  no 
fault  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
done  so.  A  celebrated  cynical  philo- 
sopher had  said  that  we  should  treat  our 
friends  £is  if  they  might  one  day  be  our 
enemies,  and  our  enemies  as  if  they 
might  one  day  be  our  friends.  Well, 
we  might,  perhaps,  carry  our  discussion 
on  this  subject  so  far  as  to  convert  our 
friends  into  enemies,  but  he  doubted  if 
by  the  same  means  we  could  convert 
enemies  into  friends.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man, however,  had  rather  forced  this 
discussion  upon  him,  and  therefore  he 
felt  bound  to  take  some  notice  of  his 
remarks.  He  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  treat  his  subject,  and  he  felt  un- 
able to  follow  him  in  the  line  he  had 
chosen.  He  did  not  expect  to  hear  the 
hon.  Gentleman  discuss  the  question  as 
a  matter  of  tonnage ;  if  he  had  expected 
it  he  would  have  been  prepared.  But 
he  had  no  Papers  before  him  which 
would  enable  him  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
question  of  tonnage,  though  he  had  gone 
into  it  from  every  point  of  view.  In  a 
remarkable  letter,  signed  with  his  name, 
and  which  all  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  subject  had  read,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man discussed  the  composition  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's iron-clad  fleet.    On  that  occasion 
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the  lion.  Qentleman  excluded  all  ships 
not  yet  ready  for  sea,  but  this  evening 
he  had  included  those  which  might  be 
taken  to  sea  in  the  present  year.  He 
(Mr.  Hunt)  preferred  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's original  classification  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view  to  that  which  he  had  adopted 
to-night,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  confine  himself  to  the  ships 
actually  ready  for  sea,  we  should  stand 
rather  better  than  he  had  placed  the 
case  before  the  House.  In  the  clas- 
sification which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  of  those  ships  he  did 
not  agree;  and,  moreover,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  rather  underrated  the 
value  of  the  ships  which  he  said  he  put 
on  one  side.  There  were  altogether  27 
iron-clad  ships,  putting  £iside  the  two 
sea-going  rams,  tne  Hotspur  and  Rupert, 
He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  all 
our  iron-clad  ships  aside  except  12 ;  but 
if  only  12  of  our  iron-clad  fleet  were  to 
be  taken  into  account,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  have  contrasted  these  with 
those  of  similar  powers  in  other  fleets. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  them  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Navies  of 
other  Powers ;  but  he  did  not  think  he 
had  dealt  with  the  Navies  of  other 
coimtries  quite  as  hardly  as  he  had  done 
with  our  own.  It  was  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  comparison  as  re- 
garded  vumbers,  for  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent  people  would  divide  them  in  a 
different  way.  There  would  be  a  differ- 
ence as  regarded  the  numbers  even  in 
our  own  fleet,  and  some  would  reject 
ships  which  others  would  consider  ef- 
fective. And  if  there  was  that  difference 
as  regarded  our  own  ships,  there  was 
far  more  likely  to  be  sucn  a  difference 
with  regard  to  the  fleets  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  comparison  as  to  their  effici- 
ency. We  know  all  the  imperfections 
of  our  own  fleet,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  imperfections  of  our  neighbours'; 
therefore,  we  were  more  likely  to  dis- 
card ships  in  our  own  fleet  than  in  the 
fleets  of  other  coimtries.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  only  12  ships  in  our 
iron-clad  fleet  as  being  worthy  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  fighting  ships. 
He  (Mr.  Hunt)  would  take  the  number 
at  11,  excluding,  the  Penelope  and  the 
sea- going  rams;  but  what  he  would 
point  out  was  this — ^if  we  were  only  to 
take  account  of  12  or  11  iron-clads  in 
our  fleet  as  fighting  ships,  we  should 


apply  the  same  standard  to  foreign  fleets. 
If  they  did  that,  it  would  be  found,  he 
believed,  that  France,  which  had  the 
most  powerful  Navy,  had  only  five  ships 
of  that  class,  Italy  four,  Germany  three, 
Eussia  one,  and  Turkey  one.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  compared  the  tonnage 
of  the  different  fleets,  but  he  confined 
himself  to  this  one  view ;  and,  taking 
that  view,  supposing  we  had  only  11 
ships  for  a  great  naval  battle,  they 
comd  not  find,  as  regarded  that  class  of 
ships,  any  combination  of  two  Powers 
equal  to  our  own,  or  of  three  that  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  our  own.  He 
ventured  to  think  there  was  no  ship  now 
fit  for  service  amongst  the  ships  of  other 
nations  that  was  equal  to  the  Devastation 
and  the  Thunderer,  The  hon.  Gentleman 
told  them  that  in  the  classification  he 
had  given  to-day  he  had  reckoned  the 
ships  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  but  with  regard  to  such  ships 
we  were  far  ahead  of  other  nations.  We 
had  now  three  iron-clads  that  were 
launched  last  year ;  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  months  one  more  ship  would 
be  ready,  with  another  to  follow  ; 
whereas  of  the  ships  building  in  France 
only  one  wtus  launched  last  year,  and  an- 
other would  be  probably  laimched  in 
July.  So  that  we  were  three  ships 
better  than  France.  He  had  his  ac- 
coimt  of  the  French  Navy  drawn  up  in 
a  different  way  from  that  drawn  up  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  stated  the  case 
thus — Iron-dad  ships  in  commission, 
1876,  English,  14,  of  which  only  one 
WM  of  wood;  French,  nine,  all  wood. 
Iron-clad  ships  in  First  Eeserve,  1876, 
English,  12,  all  of  iron;  French,  17, 
only  three  of  iron.  Ships  completing 
for  sea,  1876,  including  those  repairing 
— English,  nine,  two  of  wood ;  French, 
three,  aU  wood.  Of  those  building,  of 
which  three  were  very  nearly  ready — 
English,  six,  all  of  iron;  French,  13, 
only  one  of  iron.  And  with  regard  to 
one  French  ship  spoken  of  as  l&ely  to 
be  completed  this  year,  his  information 
was  that  no  work  was  going  on  upon 
her  at  present.  He  reaSy  hardly  liked 
to  go  into  the  particulars  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent Navies,  although  he  had  them  all 
before  him.  He  had  endeavoured, 
however,  to  show  that  if  we  were  to 
take  only  12  or  11  as  really  fighting 
ships  in  our  iron-clad  Navy,  as  regarded 
that  class  of  ships  we  certainly  stood  in 
a  very  fair  position,    ^e  knew  it  would 
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be  said  that  a  change  of  position  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  regard  to 
a  question  of  this  kind — that  two  years 
ago  he  had  made  a  very  different  state- 
ment, and  that  now  he  was  inclined  to 
take  a  more  rosy  view  of  matters.  He 
had  no  wish  to  revive  a  controversy 
which  he  hoped  to  a  great  extent  had 
passed  away,  but  when  he  made  his 
statement  in  1874,  he  said  that  only  14 
iron-clad  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Devaetationf  were  in  an  effective 
state  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
at  the  present  time,  20  iron-clads  were 
in  a  thoroughly  effective  state  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  of  these  20  ships  a  great  many 
were  not  fit  to  be  put  in  fiont  of  the 
battle,  but  they  were  effective  for  every 
purpose  for'  which  they  were  built — 
equal  to  meet  any  ship  of  the  same 
character.  In  the  course  of  two  years, 
therefore,  during  which  he  had  held  his 
present  office,  the  effective  strength  of 
these  ships  had  been  increased  from  14 
up  to  20,  setting  aside  the  Devastation 
and  the  Thunderer y  and  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  the  Vanguard^  and  in  the 
course  of  August  another  ship  would  be 
ready.  He  therefore  thou^t  he  was 
justified  in  taking  a  more  favourable 
view  of  matters  than  he  did  two  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ships  laid 
down  by  his  Predecessors  had  been  very 
considerably  advanced.  Three  ships 
could  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this 
year — two  certainly,  if  all  went  well, 
and  a  third  next  year.  In  addition  to 
that,  a  fourth  laid  down  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  hands  of  con- 
tractors. He  was  quite  aware  that  other 
countries  were  making  progress  with 
their  iron-clad  fleets.  It  was  our  duty 
to  watch  their  progress  and  see  that  we 
did  not  fall  off ;  but  tus  things  stood  at 
present,  without  venturing  to  say  that 
we  had  got  a  great  preponderance  over 
any  two  fleets  of  other  nations,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge,  he  thought  we  were  in 
a  safe  state  as  regarded  our  iron-clad 
fleet.  Taking  France,  which  had  the 
most  powerful  Navy  next  our  own,  his 
comparative  estimate  of  the  French  and 
English  fleets  was  drawn  up  by  the 
most  competent  persons  in  his  Depart- 
ment, and  the  iron-clad  ships  of  the 
two  countries  stood  thus — England,  100  ; 
France,  75.  If  that  view  was  accepted, 
even  in  case  of  the  combination  of 
France  with  any  other  Power,  we  might 

Mr.  Runt 


still  consider  this  country  safe  as  regarded 
our  iron-dad  fleet.  He  should  have 
made  this  statement,  or  something  like 
it,  in  Committee ;  but,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  been  obliged 
in  some  degree  to  forestall  it.  Still  he 
had  been  very  glad  to  have  hfiul  this 
conversation,  and  he  should  be  ^ad  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Member's 
remarks  when  he  laid  down  any  more 
iron-clad  ships. 

Mb.  QOSCHEN  said,  he  was  reluctant 
to  interpose  between  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  statement  he  was  about 
to  make,  but  the  question  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed)  was  of  such  extreme 
importance  that  it  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  details  of  a  discussion  on 
the  Estimates.  The  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member,  which  was  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  follow,  was  likely  to  cause 
considerable  alarm  and  apprehension, 
because,  on  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage 
of  different  Navies,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  several  pos- 
sible combinations  even  of  small  Powers 
that  would  be  superior  to  the  naval 
strength  of  England ;  and  if  there  were 
any  hon.  Member  who  agreed  with  this 
conclusion,  it  would  be  his  bounden  duty 
to  give  Notice  of  a  Motion  declaring 
that  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  this  coimtry 
was  not  equal  to  its  requirements.  The 
coimtry  certainly  would  not  be  content 
that  those  combinations  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke  pointed  out  as 
giving  a  superiority  over  our  own  naval 
power  should  be  a  possible  danger  to  us. 
He  would  not  dispute  the  figures  of  that 
hon.  Member ;  but  there  were  two  views 
which  could  be  taken  of  his  general 
statement.  It  was  made  in  answer  to  a 
challenge,  and  if  he  wished  theoretically 
to  show  that  the  tonnage  in  iron-dads 
of  varioiis  countries  put  together  in  cer- 
tain combinations  was  superior  to  our 
tonnage,  no  doubt,  if  his  figures  were 
correct,  he  had  proved  his  case.  But  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  went  beyond  that 
theoretical  condusion,  and  meant  to  say 
that  the  actual  fighting  naval  power  of 
those  possible  combinations  which  he 
had  indicated — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  France  and  Turkey,  or  that  of 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Eussia — was  superior 
to  our  own,  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  agreed  with  him  to  push 
the  Government  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  increase  our  naval  power,  because  the 
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country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  state  of  things.  But  he  demurred  to 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke.  They  had  not 
only  to  count  the  number  of  ships  or  the 
quality  of  tonnage  in  instituting  their 
comparison.  Suppose  they  had  the 
Devastation^  the  Thunderer,  and  the 
Dreadnought,  and  had  with  them  to  en- 
gage a  fleet  of  16  ships  with  iron  plates 
of  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  with  the 
guns  which  that  class  of  ships  would 
carry,  was  it  to  be  said  that  because  the 
tonnage  of  16  ships  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  three,  tiierefore  they  would 
be  superior  to  them  in  fighting  power  ? 
It  was  on  the  strength  of  the  inrnvidual 
ships  that  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  weak  ships 
with  their  plates.  The  possession  of  one 
such  ship  as  the  Thunderer  was  of  incal- 
culable advantage,  and  as  soon  as  we 
could  multiply  ships  of  such  a  character 
our  means  of  safety  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Then  there  was  the  question 
of  the  difficulty  which  foreign  countries 
had  in  building  iron  ships.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  Peter  the 
Great  and  mentioned  the  delay  caused 
by  the  loss  of  her  iron  plates  on  their 
transit  from  this  country.  Well,  there 
was  a  foreign  Power  wanting  to  build 
iron-olads,  but  she  could  not  build  them 
without  applying  to  this  country  for  a 
portion  of  the  material;  and  that  was 
the  case  with  many  foreign  Powers  be- 
sides Bussia.  The  completion  of  the 
Peter  the  Great  was  delayed  because  her 
iron  plates  had  to  be  obtained  from 
England,  and  they  were  lost  on  their 
way.  Surely  it  gave  us  an  immense 
superiority  to  be  the  great  manufacturers 
of  iron-dads,  and  those  iron-clads  which 
were  on  the  stocks  in  this  country  could 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
foreign  Powers  which  had  ordered  them 
until  they  were  completed,  because  if, 
before  they  were  finished,  a  war  broke 
out  between  us  and  those  Powers  they 
would  be  confiscated  and  added  to  our 
Navy  and  deducted  from  the  strength  of 
our  enemies.  The  hon.  Member  had 
compared  the  delay  in  completine  the 
Thunderer  and  the  Dreadnought  with  the 
delay  in  completing  the  Peter  the  Great, 
but  he  forgot  to  state  that  the  delay  in 
the  former  case  was  Toluntary  and  inten- 
tional on  the  part  of  our  Admiralty, 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  owing  to  the 
inability  of  Bussia  to  make  iron  plates. 


The  delay  in  regard  to  the  Dreadnought 
was  due  to  the  desire  to  make  alterations 
in  her,  and  in  regard  to  the  Thunderer  to 
the  desire  to  introduce  the  new  hydraulic 
machinery  for  fis^hting  turrets.  He  was 
sure  his  hon.  Fnend  would  not  by  any 
means  desire  that  the  impression  ^ould 
go  forth  that  we  could  not  and  did  not 
bmld  iron-clads  much  faster  than  other 
countries.  Again,  in  instituting  his 
comparison  with  the  Turkish  Navy,  the 
hon.  Member  began  by  excluding  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  about  half 
the  English  Navy.  He  excluded,  for 
example,  the  Minotaur,  the  Northumhev' 
land,  the  Achillea,  the  Warrior,  and  the 
Black  Prince,  which  would  be  very  awk- 
ward customers  for  some  of  the  shorter 
Turkish  iron-clads,  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Member,  to  deal  with.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  the  reason  he  excluded 
them  was  because  they  were  too  long, 
but  he  (Mr.  Gbschen)  thought  that  such 
vessels,  manned  by  English  .crews,  would 
be  found  very  difficult  to  deal  with  by  a 
hostile  force.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  spoke  of  what  he  had  done 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  told  them 
that  having  had  before  only  14  effective 
ships  in  the  Navy,  he  was  now  able  to 
count  20,  exclusive  of  the  Vanguard,  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  at  enor- 
mous cost  repaired  six  ships,  yet  those 
ships,  with  one  single  exception,  were 
excluded  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pembroke's  comparison.  That  was  prac- 
tically rather  a  serious  indictment  to 
make  against  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  did  not  think  he  exagge- 
rated the  importance  of  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke, 
because,  coming  as  they  did  from  such  a 
high  authority,  they  were  calculated  to 
raise  great  alarm  ;  and  from  the  cheers 
which  they  elicited  from  some  parts  of 
the  House,  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  accepted  by  some  hon.  Gentleman. 
If  some  of  those  statements  were  really 
correct,  all  he  could  say  was  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  by  the  Admiralty  in 
taHng  action.  If  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke  were  only  proxi- 
mately correct,  then  our  naval  power 
was  in  a  state  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  Government.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  support  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  feel  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  incur  a  very  grave 
responsibilily  if  this  year,  instead  of 
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increasing  our  iron-clads,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  any  subsidiary  object, 
however  important.  He  (Mr.  Goschen) 
had  already  shown  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pembroke  had  omitted  all  the  long 
ships — the  Warrior,  the  Black  Prince,  the 
Achilles,  the  Agincowt,  the  Minotaur,  and 
the  Northumherland.  He  had  also  omitted 
some  other  vessels,  such  as  the  Repulse 
and  the  JETotspur,  because  he  thought 
they  were  not  sufficiently  good  ships, 
but  in  his  (Mr.  Goschen's)  opinion  they 
were  capable  of  doing  us  good  service. 
Again,  why  should  a  vessel  like  the 
Hotspur  be  excluded  from  calculation,  if 
a  naval  action  had  to  be  fought  ?  There 
was  also  the  Glatton,  which  would  be  a 
match  for  many  an  iron-clad.  The 
Cyclops,  the  Hecate,  the  Hydra,  and  the 
Gorgon  were  likewise  vessels  of  a  class 
likely  to  prove  very  effective.  He  would 
not  go  into  further  detail  with  regard  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member,  but 
he  thought  the  House  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  present 
state.  It  must  be  cleared  up,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  enable 
the  House  to  get  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  the  subject.  He  hoped  that 
the  figures  which  had  been  pubUshed  in 
that  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pembrok/B  would  be  followed  by  the 
laying  on  the  Table  of  the  House  such 
official  information  as  could  be  got  as  to 
the  Navies  of  other  countries.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  horse-power  of  the 
Turkish  Navy  was  48,500,  while  that  of 
the  French  Navy  was  50,000.  The  hon. 
Member  had  done  good  service  by  bring- 
ing these  statistics  before  the  House,  but 
he  (Mr.  Goschen)  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible to  assent  to  the  hon.  Member's 
views  with  regard  to  a  combination  of 
various  Powers,  and  an  endeavour  ought 
to  be  made  to  set  the  matter  right. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY:  The  interesting 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke (Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed)  has,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  confirmed  the  views  which  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  urge  upon  suc- 
cessive Governments  on  whichever  side  of 
this  House  I  may  have  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat.  For  several  years  I  urged  these 
views  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Goschen),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  at  last  taken  alarm.  No  doubt  he 
has  done  so  because  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pembroke  has  urged  the  subject 
with  more  knowledge,  with  more  detail, 

Mr.  Goschen 


and,  I  am  sure,  with  much  more  abi- 
Hty. 

Mr.  goschen  :  I  have  not  taken 
alarm.  I  said — if  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  were  cor- 
rect, then  our  Navy  is  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

Sm  JOHN  HAY:  Well,  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke have  so  entirely  confirmed  all  that 
I  have  ever  stated,  and  which  I  have 
continuously  urged  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  that  if  he  has  not 
taken  alarm  I  am  sorry  for  it.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  admitted  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  naval  force  of  this 
country  and  of  France  in  iron-clads  is 
as  100  to  75.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  depreciate  the  power  of  that 
gallant  nation,  nor  do  I  believe  that, 
because  in  a  war  in  which  700,000 
Germans,  splendidly  led,  triumphed 
over  300,000  Frenchmen,  ill-com- 
manded, therefore  their  Navy  may  now 
be  safely  despised.  The  siege  of  Paris 
showed  that  the  best  of  its  gallant  de- 
fenders were  the  French  Navy,  and  Admi- 
ral de  la  Eonciere  de  la  Nourry  showed 
how  gloriously  the  officers  of  the  French 
Marine  can  conduct  themselves  in  difficult 
circumstances.  The  House  must  remem- 
ber that  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  France  is 
always  at  hand  for  European  contin- 
gencies, and  in  European  seas.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Toulon  or  in  Brest, 
or  in  Cherbourg.  But  if  we  take  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Pembroke  as  accurate,  then 
one-fourth  of  our  iron-clad  ships  are  in 
distant  seas.  I  do  not  admit  the  entire 
accuracy  of  the  comparison  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  in  India,  in  the 
Pacific,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
should  have  an  iron-clad  ship.  It  was 
from  no  vain  desire  that  an  iron- 
dad  was  originally  sent  to  those  distant 
seas.  Many  Members  of  this  House 
must  remember  that  the  Ocean,  the  first 
iron-clad  sent  to  China,  was  sent  there 
because  the  Spaniards  had  a  ship,  the 
Numantia,  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  power, 
which  could  do  as  it  pleased;  was,  in 
fact,  cock  of  the  walk,  unless  we  had 
sent  a  ship  of  equal  power  to  maintain 
at  least  a  just  equilibrium.  The  House 
must  also  remember  that  the  Zealous  was 
sent  to  the  Pacific,  because  an  iron-clad 
in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso  made  it 
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impossible  for  Admiral  Demnan  in  a 
wooden  frigate,  which  might  have  been 
blown  out  of  ttie  water,  to  enforce  the 
just  demands  of  this  country.  And  now 
that  Ohili  has  two  iron-dads  and  Peru 
one,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke,  we  are  more 
than  ever  bound  to  maintain  at  least  one 
iron-clad  in  those  waters.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  reasons  which  make  it  de- 
sirable to  maintain  an  iron-clad  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  Sta- 
tion. But  necessities  of  this  kind  di- 
minish our  naval  forces  in  European 
waters,  and  by  so  much  altered  our 
available  power  in  these  seas.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  Eetum,  as  I  believe,  quite 
correct,  of  the  naval  iron-clads  of  France ; 
but  before  I  come  to  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  g^ve  the  House,  with  its  kind 
permission,  my  view  of  the  available  iron- 
clads of  this  country  as  well  as  of  France, 
and  though  I  name  as  available  more 
ships  than  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  do  so  for 
both  countries,  and  leave  their  relative 
strength  much  the  same.  Of  sea-going 
iron-dads  of  the  first-class  now  ready  or 
nearly  so,  I  believe  we  have  three — 
namely,  the  Alexandra^  ^eMercuks,  and 
the  Sultan,  Of  the  second  class  we  have 
seven — namely,  the  AttdaeiouSf  the  Bel- 
lerophon,  the  Invincible,  the  Iron  Duke, 
the  Monarch,  the  Swiftsure,  and  the  Tri- 
umph, These  10  ships  are  equal  to  any 
other  10  ships  belonffing  to  any  navy  in 
the  world .  In  the  third  class,  most  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  discards,  I  place  11 
ships  —  namely,  the  Achilles,  the  Agin- 
court,  the  Black  Prince,  the  Defence,  the 
Hector,  the  Minotaur,  the  Northumber- 
land, the  Penelope,  the  Resistance,  the 
Valiant,  and  the  Warrior,  I  do  not 
consider  the  Pallas,  the  Favourite,  or  the 
Research,  in  these  days  fit  to  be  considered 
in  the  strength  of  our  iron-clad  Navy, 
nor  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
are  the  few  remaining  wooden  iron- 
clads worth  much  repair,  or  fit  to  be 
reckoned  on  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
There  are  four  of  these,  and  I  discard 
them,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke 
has  also  done — they  are  the  Lord  War- 
den,  the  Repulse,  the  Royal  Alfred,  and 
the  Royal  Oak,  and  I  am  happy  to  think 
the  latter  name  has  only  been  bv  inad- 
vertence retained  on  this  year's  Navy 
List,  Of  coast-defence  ships  we  have 
the  Devastation  and  the  Thunderer  in  the 
first  class,  and  though  they  would  be 
very  formidable  vessels  near  home,  in 


the  Ohannel,  or  the  Mediterranean,  they 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  sea-going 
ships,  and  their  great  draught  of  water 
prevents  them  going  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
such  valuable  additions  to  our  Fleet  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  con- 
sider them.  The  second  class  coast- 
defence  ships  are  the  Olatton,  Oorgon, 
Hecate,  Hotspur,  Hydra,  and  Rupert ;  but 
they  would  be  of  no  avail  for-sea-going 
operations,  although  invaluable  for  at- 
tacking a  European  fortress.  We  are 
building  eight  iron-clads,  seven  of  them 
sea-going — namely,  the  Agamemnon,  the 
Ajax,  the  Inflexible,  the  Nelson,  the 
Northampton,  the  Shannon,  the  Teme- 
raire  and  one  coast-defence  ship, 
the  Dreadnought,  But  the  French 
are  also  building  nine  iron-clads  — 
the  Friedland  and  the  Richelieu  of  the 
first  class,  nearly  complete,  and  the 
Devastation,  Du  Guesclin,  and  Foudroyant, 
also  of  the  first  class,  lately  commenced ; 
and  of  the  second  class,  the  Conde,  Tu- 
renne,  Triomphante,  and  Victorieuse,  now 
building  in  France.  They  have  afioat, 
of  the  first  class — Marengo,  Ocean,  Suffiren, 
Magenta,  Solferino,  Flandre,  Gauloise, 
Guyenne,  Magnanime,  Provence,  Revanche, 
Savoie,  Surveillante,  Valeureuse,  Heroine^ 
Gloire,  Couronne,  Redoubtable,  Colbert, 
JVident;  and  of  the  second  class,  the 
Galipomire,  Alma^  Armide,  Atlante,  Bel- 
liqueuse,  Jeanne  d^Arc,  Montcalm,  Reine 
Blanche,  and  Thetis,  making  29  sea-going 
ships  afloat  and  nine  building,  without 
counting  19  coast-defence  ships.  Now  I 
do  not  know  the  condition  of  all  these 
ships ;  but  the  French  have  29  sea-going 
iron-clads  afloat  and  nine  building,  to 
compare  with  our  sea-going  Fleet  all 
told,  and  reckoning  the  three  wooden 
iron-clads  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
desires  us  to  reckon,  of  only  28  and 
eight  building — that  is,  36  to  38.  Now, 
I  do  not  wish  to  blame  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  He  is  gradually  trying  to  re- 
store our  iron-clad  Fleet,  without  any 
sudden  or  spasmodic  effort.  He  is  build- 
ing eight  iron-clads  against  the  five 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  was 
going  to  build,  and  this  the  House  must 
acknowledge  to  be  a  great  improvement ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  the  country  will 
rest  satisfied  until  it  is  assured,  not  only 
that  our  Fleet  is  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  France,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to  meet 
any  possible  combination  of  hostile  forces. 
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Mb.  SAMUDA  oonsidered  that  the 
naval  force  of  this  country,  though 
great,  was  not  so  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  other  countries  tus  it  ought  to  be.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pembroke  on  his  general  points,  but 
with  his  details  he  did  not  feel  the  same 
concurrence.  For  instance,  his  hon. 
Friend  was  quite  right  in  saying  that 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  our  Navy  had  been  spent 
upon  the  construction  of  iron-dads.  He 
could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend, 
however,  as  to  the  number  of  vessels 
that  should  be  discarded  in  estimating 
our  naval  force,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
was  right  in  excluding  from  it  vessels  of 
such  importance  as  the  Minotaur^  the 
Agineourtf  the  Northumberland,  and 
others  of  that  class  simply  on  account  of 
their  length.  His  hon.  Friend  had  de- 
signed vessels  which  were  shorter,  and 
therefore  handier,  but  the  longer  ships 
would  be,  nevertheless,  very  powerftil 
and  formidable  antagonists.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a 
very  practical  manner  by  considering 
what  was  likely  to  take  place,  and  the 
position  we  should  be  placed  in  if  an 
European  war  broke  out  in  which  we 
were  involved,  but  in  such  an  event  he 
would  find  that  ships  of  the  Gorgon  and 
Motspur  class  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
in  reckoning  the  force  we  could  take 
into  Continental  waters.  They  did  not, 
it  was  true,  possess  the  qualities  of 
cruising  vessels,  or  carry  coal  enough  to 
take  them  across  the  Atlantic,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them  taking 
their  places  in  line-of-battle  in  any  of 
the  European  seas.  If  requisite,  they 
could  carry  coal  enough  to  take  them  to 
Gibraltar,  and  they  could  coal  there  and 
go  on  to  Malta.  With  these  correc- 
tions, 27  was  nearer  the  number  of 
our  vessels  available  for  line-of-battle 
than  12,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pembroke.  It  might,  however,  be 
doubtful  whether  naval  line-of-battle 
would  ever  again  be  formed,  because, 
while  the  stronger  Power  would  sweep 
the  seas,  the  weaker  Power  would  re- 
main in  harbour,  under  the  protection  of 
their  guns,  until  an  opportunity  served 
for  them  to  turn  out  and  harass  the 
enemy.  France  in  the  Franco-German 
War  had  a  preponderating  Fleet,  and 
Germany,  aware  of  that,  kept  her  ships 
in  pOrt  during  that  war.  Germany  had 
now,  however,  a  formidable  Fleet ;  but 


he  believed,  from  the  long  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  that  empire  ana 
England,  Germany  would  unite  with 
England  in  any  struggle ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  Turkey,  he  believed  the  Turkish 
Fleet  would  also  be  with  England.  This 
coimtry  should  keep  a  Fleet  of  the 
most  powerful  character,  so  as  to 
have  at  all  times  a  large  available 
force  ready,  for  in  the  number  of  her 
ships  would  consist  her  great  safety. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  in  think- 
ing that,  although  unarmoured  corvettes 
and  torpedo  vessels  were  of  considerable 
value,  the  possession  of  such  ships  did 
not  relieve  tiie  country  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  up  a  complement  of 
armoured  ships  sufficient,  in  case  of  war, 
not  only  for  all  possible  service  in  case 
of  an  imexpected  combination  of  Powers 
against  us,  but  also  to  form  a  reserve 
force  which  could  be  called  into  action 
during  the  time  occupied  in  repairing 
vessels  which  had  oeen  injured  or 
disabled  in  action.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  perfectly  right  to  spend  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  coimtry  in  perfecting  the 
condition  of  the  Navy,  if  only  as  an  in- 
surance against  foreign  invasion. 

Captain  G.  E.  PRICE  said,  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  Bri- 
tish Navy  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Navy  of  another  great  Power,  wm  a 
difficult  process  by  which  to  obtain  a 
correct  opinion.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  quoted  the  strength  of  the 
British  Navy  100  as  against  75  of  France. 
He  did  not  know  that  that  wtus  correct ; 
but  he  thought  they  would  go  a  great 
way  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  by 
looking  at  the  sum  which  their  Navy 
had  cost  the  coimtry.  He  regarded  the 
amount  of  money  expended  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy  as  a  premium 
paid  upon  the  policy  of  insurance  cover- 
ing the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1860  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  this  country 
amounted  to  £375,000,000,  against 
£682,000,000  in  last  year ;  the  expendi- 
ture upon  the  Eoyal  Navy  to  the  same 
period  being  £12,324,000  in  1860  and 
£10,425,000  in  1875.  In  1860  the  ton- 
nage of  the  ships  employed  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  of  this  country  was 
4,591,000  tons,  while  in  1873— the  latest 
Betum  he  had  been  able  to  obtain — it 
had  increased  to  5,682,000  tons,  showing 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent  during  a 
period  when  the  tonnage  of  ships  be- 
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longing  to  France  liad  inoreased  by  only 
6  per  cent.  Dividing  the  tonnage  into 
inward  and  outward  bound  craft,  he 
found  that  in  1860  the  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels entering  British  ports  was  12,000,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  22,000,000  tons 
in  1873;  while  that  of  British  and 
foreign  ships  cleared  outwards  from  Bri- 
tish ports  was  in  1860  12,500,000  tons, 
against  22,500,000  tons  ip  1873.  The 
income  of  this  country  returned  as  tax- 
able in  1860  was  about  £282,000,000, 
while  in  1873  it  amounted  to  no  less 
than  £511,000,000.  If,  therefore,  the 
premium  on  the  policy  of  insurance  was 
to  be  based  upon  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, it  was  clear,  comparing  the  amount 
of  them  with  the  cost  of  the  Navy,  that 
in  1860  it  was  at  the  rate  of  3^^  per 
cent,  and  that  in  1873  it  was  not  more 
than  1 J  per  cent.  If  it  was  more  cor- 
rect to  compute  the  premium  upon  the 
taxable  income  ,of  the  country,  it  was 
about  4  per  cent  in  1860,  and  not  more 
than  2  per  cent  in  1873.  He  thought  it 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure 
upon  the  Navy,  instead  of  having  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  had  positively  declined,  and 
that  instead  of  having  provided  *  *  bloated 
armaments,"  the  country  was  not  spend- 
ing a  sufficient  amoimt  on  the  Navy. 

Mr.  T.  BRA88EY  said,  the  amount  of 
naval  force,  which  it  was  necessary  that 
this  country  should  maintain,  must  de- 
pend on  the  naval  strength  of  other 
countries.  Various  comparisons  might 
be  made  ;  and  he  should  make  a  com- 
parison, in  which  all  vessels  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration,  which  were 
plated  with  less  than  7  inch  armour. 
The  able  French  writer,  Dislere,  had 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  armour, 
which  was  easily  penetrable,  was  a  mere 
incumbrance ;  and  that  armour  of  less 
than  7  inches  could  not  be  reckoned 
capable  of  resisting  the  projectiles  of  the 
naval  gims  which  were  ordinarily  carried 
in  iron-dad  ships.  The  French  Navy 
had  five  vessels  actually  launched  which 
had  plating^  exceeding  7  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  they  had  building  eight  such 
vessels.  The  programme  of  the  French 
Gk>vemment  for  1872  included  seven 
first-class  and  five  second-class  iron- 
clads, and  eight  coast-defence  ships.  Of 
the  first  class  three  were  actually 
launched,  three  of  the  second  were 
being  built,  and  four  of  the  vessels  for 
for  coast  defence  were  built    The  Ger- 


man Admiralfyin  1873  proposed  to  build 
eight  first-class  frigates,  all  of  which 
were  now  built ;  six  iron-clad  corvettes, 
of  which  one  was  built ;  and  seven  vessels 
for  coast  defence,  of  which  two  were 
built.     The  remaining  five  were  aban- 
doned and  torpedo   boats  substituted. 
The  Eussian  Navy  had  only  two  vessels 
built  which  had   plating  exceeding  7 
inches  in  thickness.     On  reviewing  our 
situation,  he  thought  the  House  ought 
to    be   satisfied    that    even    supposing 
such  an  inconceivable   thing  to  occur 
as  a  combination  against  this  coimtry 
of  France,  Germany,   and  Kussia  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  con- 
test on  very  equal  terms.  It  so  happened 
that  the  annual  naval  expenditure  of 
the  three  Powers  amounted  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  sum  now  proposed  for 
this  country.    He  would  not  detain  the 
House  at  a  time  when  all  were  anxious 
to  hear  the  statement  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.    Wbile  it  was  im- 
portant that  our  Fleet  should    at  all 
times  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of 
efficiency  for  the  emergency  of  war,  he 
would  remind  the  House,  in  conclusion, 
of  our  unrivalled  resources  for  building 
iron-clad  ships  in  case  of  need  in  the 
private  yards.    With  those  resources  at 
their    command,    the    handsome    sums 
voted  by  Parliament  should  be  sufficient, 
if  wisely  appropriated,  to  create   and 
maintain  a  neet  of  such  incontestable 
superiority  that  the  country  must  hence- 
forth be  preserved  ^m  the  panics  and 
alarms  which  had  been  far  too  frequent, 
and  which  at  the  present  time  were,  he 
thought,  wholly  unjustifiable. 

Main  Question,  **That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — eomidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

60,000  Men  and  Boys,  including 
14,000  Eoyal  Marines. 

Mb.  hunt,  in  moving  the  Vote  for 
60,000  Men  and  Boys  for  the  Sea  and 
Coast  Defences,  of  the  year  1876-77,  in- 
cluding 14,000  Boyal  Marines,  said,  the 
preliminary  discussion  that  had  arisen 
before  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  must, 
of  necessity,  take  from  the  interest  which 
might  otherwise  be  felt  in  the  ^Statement 
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he  had  to  make,  because  the  question  of 
the  iron-clad  fleet  and  how  far  it  was 
adequate  for  the  defence  and  honour  of 
the  country  were  the  most  important  of 
the  subjects  to  which  he  would  have  to 
allude. 

It  was  usual  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent to  allude  to  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  first  change  which 
he  had  to  notice  was  one  affecting  the 
Estimates,  and  arose  in  this  way.  He 
had  been  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
financial  administration  of  the  Admiralty. 
For  the  year  1874-75  he  found  that  there 
was  an  excess  over  the  Votes  of  some- 
thing like  £250,X)00.  The  same  thing 
happened  the  year  before,  but  with  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  last  year,  as 
he  said,  in  the  first  year  of  his  holding 
office,  the  excess  amounted  to  no  less 
than  £250,000  over  the  sums  voted  by 
Parliament.  Such  a  thing  might  have 
taken  place  with  the  knowledge  of  those 
at  the  Admiralty;  but  he  regretted  to 
say  that  the  excess  was  incurred  without 
his  being  conscious  that  the  expenditure 
was  going  on,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
very  close  of  the  year,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  a  Supplementary  Estimate  to  be 
brought  in,  that  the  enormity  of  the 
excess  was  brought  to  his  notice.  In 
fact,  only  a  few  days  before,  a  very  small 
excess  had  been  presented  to  him  as  that 
which  had  been  incurred.  The  fault, 
however,  he  was  boimd  to  say,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  system  which  had  existed, 
and  not  in  the  officials.  He  found  that, 
although  they  had  a  financial  depart- 
ment at  the  Admiralty,  the  Accoimtant 
General  was  not  made  aware  Of  the  basis 
of  the  Estimate,  except  as  regarded  a 
few  cases,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  looked  to  an  officer  to  present  a 
statement  of  expenditure  who  had  not 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  had 
made  a  change  in  that  respect.  He  re- 
quired that  the  Accountant  General's 
department  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  basis  of  the  Estimate  prepared 
in  each  branch  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
that  full  information  should  be  given  to 
him  from  time  to  time  of  every  liability 
incurred,  so  that  the  Accountant  General 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  knowing  what  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  Estimate  was  constructed,  and 
to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  expen- 
diture in  the  course  of  the  year  accoroing 
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to  that  basis.  He  trusted  that  the  change 
would  have  the  effect  of  avoiding  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  great  blot  in  the 
Admiralty  administration  —  namely  a 
great  excess  of  expenditure  on  grants 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the 
Department. 

He  would  now  pass  on  to  that  which 
was  of  great  interest  to  hon.  Members 
— namely,  the  expenditure  on  the  man- 
ning of  the  Navy.  The  Committee  was 
aware  that  they  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  for  the  manning  of  the  Navy  on 
the  tredning  ships  in  which  boys  were 
trained  for  the  Service.  He  foimd  that 
there  was  a  slackness  among  the  boys  of 
this  country  in  joining  the  Service,  and 
last  year,  as  an  inducement  to  join,  a 
free  kit  was  offered  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  money 
which  they  earned.  That  gave  a  stimulus 
at  first,  but,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  it  only 
answered  the  purpose  to  a  small  extent, 
and  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  lower 
the  standard  of  height  by  1  inch,  and 
to  be  less  exacting  as  to  the  educational 
requirements  of  boys  joining  the  Service. 
That  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  and 
what  the  ultimate  effect  of  it  might  be  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  was  not  at  all 
assured  that  he  was  likely  to  get  a  worse 
class  of  boys  on  account  of  reducing  the 
educational  standard.  The  question 
always  arose  every  year  whether  the  sup- 
ply had  made  up  the  waste  of  the  Service. 
From  the  last  Betum  he  found  that  as 
regarded  the  men  the  supply  was  215 
more  than  the  waste,  while  with  regard 
to  the  boys,  the  supply  had  been  260 
less  than  the  waste,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two — namely,  45 — showed 
how  far  the  supply  was  being  kept  up. 
He  was  bound  to  add  that  the  difficulty 
of  getting  boys  had  increased,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  should  see 
how  the  new  system  worked.  In  a  few 
months  he  should  expect  to  obtain  a 
larger  number  of  boys  from  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  training  ships.  He  had  told 
the  Committee  a  few  nights  ago  the 
inducements  he  intended  to  offer,  and 
he  hoped  to  get  some  boys  from  that 
Service. 

With  regard  to  the  class  of  naval 
cadets,  he  would  not  go  into  the  vexed 
question  of  competitive  examination, 
but  a  question  having  arisen  last  year 
as  to  the  number  required,  he  calculated 
that  in  the  coming  year  about  80  cadets 
should  enter  the  Service  for  all  purposes, 
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nayieating  and  exeoutiye.  It  might 
not  be  possible  to  enter  that  exact 
number  each  year,  but  that  was  the 
number  he  should  aim  at.  Last  year 
when  he  proposed  to  build  a  new  Naval 
College  at  Dartmouth  a  great  difference 
of  opmion  manifested  itself  as  to  whether 
Dartmouth  was  the  right  spot.  He  had 
no  predilections  in  favour  of  Dartmouth, 
but  it  seemed  to  him,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  the  most  eligible  site.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  wished  for  further  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  Instead,  thereof, 
of  deciding  at  once  to  build  the  CoUege 
at  Dartmouth,  he  had  determined  to 
postpone  the  matter  until  a  small  Com- 
mittee which  he  ventured  to  appoint 
had  reported  which  was  the  most  eligible 
spot  for  the  College. 

An  hon.  Member  had  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  amalgamation  between 
the  Navigating  and  Executive  Officers  of 
the  Navy.  He  had  considered  the  matter 
as  he  promised,  but  had  been  unable  to 
see  his  way  to  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestion,  because  it  would  interfere  so 
materially  with  the  claims  of  officers  on 
the  executive  list  by  altering  their  seni- 
ority bv  the  number  added  to  the  list. 
It  would  thus  create  a  great  deal  of  in- 
justice, and  he  believed  it  would  be 
better  that  the  navigating  officers'  lists 
should  be  left  as  they  were,  with  this 
exception,  that  he  proposed  to  allow 
navigating  midshipmen,  who  were  only 
14  in  number,  to  go  on  the  executive 
list,  either  with  their  present  rank,  or 
after  passing  their  examination  for  sub- 
lieutenants, and  the  wish  of  the  naviga- 
ting officers  would  be  so  far  granted. 
The  increase  would  be  so  smaU  in 
amount  as  hardly  to  interfere  with  the 
executive  list.  The  claims  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  navigating  officers  had 
been  anxiously  considered  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  some  addition  had  been 
made  to  their  pay,  not  to  all,  but  to 
those  on  board  tiie  larger  iron-clads, 
who  would  receive  an  increase  of  2«.  ^d, 
a-day.  The  total  cost  of  that  increase 
of  pay  would  be  £600  a-year,  and  an 
Order  in  Council  was  being  prepared  to 
carry  out  that  increase. 

It  would  be  in  recollection  of  the 
Committee  that  a  new  Order  in  Council 
had  been  issued  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Service. 
He  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Order,  and  he  found  that 
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by  the  retirement  of  four  Inspectors 
General  at  the  age  of  60,  four  steps  had 
been  given  to  Deputy  Inspectors  and 
four  to  Fleet  Surgeons.  Six  Fleet  Sur- 
geons had  retired,  and  10  had  gained 
Eromotion  who  would  not  otherwise 
ave  obtained  that  step.  That  Order  in 
Council  had  thus  operated  to  procure  a 
flow  of  promotion.  With  regard  to  the 
inducements  to  young  men  to  enter  the 
Service,  he  found  that  whereas  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1875,  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  Order,  there  were  only  four  candi- 
dates at  llie  medical  examination,  last 
February  the  number  of  candidates  was 
13,  so  that  the  operation  of  the  Order  in 
Council  had  been  highly  satisfactory  in 
inducing  more  men  to  come  forward  and 
jcnn  the  Service. 

He  now  came  to  the  case  of  the 
Marines.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  to  know  that  he  had 
abolished  his  patronage  as  to  the  first 
commissions  in  the  Marines.  He  had 
availed  himself  of  the  examinations  of 
the  Army,  and  had  told  the  Marine  candi- 
dates that  they  must  &;o  up  for  the  Army 
examination.  That  had  been  done  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  examination 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  had 
been  said  that  he  had  only  got  an  in- 
ferior set  of  men,  who  were  not  qualified 
for  the  Army;  but  that  was  not  what 
had  happened,  because  several  officers 
who  haa  qualified  for  commissions  in 
the  Line  had  preferred  to  join  the 
Marines,  and  several  of  those  who  were 
high  up  in  the  list  had  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Marines  over  the  Line.  He 
could  hardly  allude  to  the  Marines  with- 
out adverting  to  the  stagnation  of  pro- 
motion in  that  corps.  The  matter  nad 
been  several  times  brought  before  the 
House  and  discussed,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  he  came  into  office  in 
1874  he  had  had  to  consider  it,  and  it 
had  been  a  great  annoyance  to  him  that 
hitherto  he  had  been  unable  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  officers  of  the  Marines. 
As,  nowever,  the  question  of  promotion 
and  retirement  in  the  Army  was  under 
the  consideration  of  a  Boyal  Commission, 
that  Department  of  the  Qt)vemment 
whose  consent  in  matters  involving  ex- 
pense had  to  be  obtained  were  unwilling 
that  any  scheme  relating  to  promotion 
and  retirement  in  the  Marines  should  be 
adopted  until  the  Commission  on  the 
Army  had  reported.  That  decision  had, 
he  feared,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in 
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that  gallant  corps,  but  all  he  oould  say 
was  it  was  unavoidable.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  Commission  had  reported  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
scheme  for  the  Marines,  on  the  lines 
adopted  for  the  Army.  Although  the 
hope  was  still  deferred,  he  trusted  that 
it  would  not  be  long  deferred.  He  was 
asked  the  other  day  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Beading  whether 
the  additional  pay  given  to  the  line 
would  not  be  extelided  to  the  Marines. 
There  were  many  circumstances  which 
had  to  be  considered  in  the  Marines, 
such  as  the  pensions,  the  pay  of  the 
petty  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  so  forth, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  after  it  was 
decided  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Army 
to  go  with  proper  care  this  year  into  the 
pay  of  the  Marines,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  matter  should 
be  postponed. 

He  now  came  to  the  question  of  the 
educational  establishment  at  Greenwich, 
established  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Goschen),  and  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  interested  by  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  matter.  There  were  at  the  present 
time  231  officers  studying  at  Greenwich, 
together  with  nine  naval  architects  and 
nine  private  students.  It  had  been  asked 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  sub-lieu- 
te'nants  had  failed  to  pass  their  examina- 
tion. At  the  examination  last  December 
a  very  large  number  did  so  fail,  and, 
being  very  much  startled  and  in  a  state 
of  some  anxiety  at  such  a  result,  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  inquiry.  He  had 
been  assured  that  the  examination  had 
been  rather  easier  than  the  year  before ; 
but  that  a  large  number  of  the  students 
going  up  to  that  examination  had  been 
unusually  wanting  in  efficiency.  He 
was  also  told  that  those  who  instructed 
them  felt  sure  that  a  large  number  would 
fail,  although  the  examination  was  such 
that  any  sub  -  lieutenant  of  ordinary 
ability  and  ordinary  industry  ought  to 
pass  it.  It  was  unfortunate  that  so  large 
a  number  had  failed ;  but,  looking  to 
what  had  happened  before,  he  did  not 
think  that  an  imdue  proportion  failed  on 
this  occasion.  Of  course,  he  had  since 
watched  the  matter  with  great  interest 
and  attention,  because  it  was  most  im- 
portant in  these  days  to  have  officers 
thoroughly  well  educated,  as  they  had 
to  take  charge  of  ships  and  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  were  very  complicated. 
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The  requirements  of  the  service  were 
greater  as  regarded  scientific  attainments 
tiian  they  used  to  be,  and  a  proper  ex- 
amination for  sub-lieutenants  was  indis- 
pensable. If  the  present  standard  was 
too  high  it  would  have  to  be  lowered ; 
but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  such  a  step 
was  necessary.  He  wished  to  mention 
how  desirable  it  was  that  their  young 
seamen  should  be  practised,  and  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  brigs  that  were 
used  as  training  brigs  to  send  them  out 
for  winter  cruising.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  he  had  received  &om  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Channel  Squadron,  under 
whose  orders  they  were,  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  them,  and  he  proposed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee,  to  take 
money  with  which  to  refit  the  Eurydice^ 
because  he  felt  that  the  great  fault  of 
the  Service  with  regard  to  seamen  was 
the  want  of  practice  at  sea.  Young  sea- 
men rated  as  ordinary  seamen  at  the  age 
of  1 8  now  passed  a  long  time  in  harbour 
ships.  They  learnt  no  good,  and  it  was 
only  fortunate  if  they  learnt  no  harm, 
whilst  practice  at  sea  must  conduce  to 
their  efficiency. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor)  had  called  attention  last 
year  to  the  absence  of  Eetums  of  Crime 
and  Punishment  in  the  Navy.  Since 
then,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  considered  the 
matter,  and  as  there  was  no  objection  to 
those  Betums  being  published  in  a  gene- 
ral form,  he  had  given  orders  for  their 
preparation,  but  it  would  be  some  time 
before  they  were  ready.  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  were  they  should  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  be  satis- 
factory to  those  who  wished  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Fleet  was  improving  or 
not. 

The  Committee  were  well  aware  of  the 
importance  attached  to  torpedoes.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  an  in- 
dependent torpedo  school  should  be  es- 
tablished, and  he  had  accordingly  given 
orders  to  that  effect.  The  great  part 
which  torpedoes  were  likely  to  play  in 
future  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  spe- 
cial instructions  in  that  branch  of  war- 
fare. 

Another  change  which  had  been  made 
was  the  addition  of  1,000  men  to  the 
Dockyard  establishment.  In  view  of  the 
probable  agitation  in  the  labour  market, 
it  was  deemed  extremely  desirable  to 
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attach  to  the  Dookyards  a  larger  number 
of  men. 

The  next  subject  he  had  to  touch  upon 
was  the  Naval  Beserre.  He  had  paid 
great  personal  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  had  placed  Sir  Walter  Tarleton  at 
its  head,  in  order  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  their  enlisting  and 
drilline.  As  a  result  of  that  attention, 
he  had  to  report  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  nimiber  of  men.  In  February, 
1874,  the  total  strength  of  the  Force  was 
18,728;  in  February,  1876,  it  was 
16,991 ;  and  in  February,  1876,  it  had 
inoreasedto  17,958.  Of  this  last-men- 
tioned number  of  men  12,608  belonged 
to  the  first  class  and  5,355  to  the  second. 
Taking  the  two  years,  the  addition  to 
the  firist  class  was  1,000,  and  to  the 
second  class  8,200  men.  He  had  given 
directions  that  the  last  satisfactory  Ee- 
port  of  Sir  Walter  Tarleton  on  the  men 
of  the  Northern  District  should  be  laid 
on  the  Table,  and  hon.  Members  would 
find  in  it  an  excellent  account  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  North  of  England  and 
of  Scotland.  Of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Artil- 
lery Volunteers  there  were  now  three 
brigades — ^the  London,  405 ;  the  liver- 
pool,  172 ;  and  the  Bristol — a  new  bri- 
gade started  since  he  came  into  office — 
52. 

He  could  not  very  well  ^  make  a 
statement  on  the  Navy  without  refer- 
ring to  the  Arctic  Expedition,  which 
was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  this 
cotmtry,  for  fear  lest  it  might  be  thought 
that  because  they  were  to  be  away  for  a 
long  time,  they  were  not  in  our  minds ;  but 
he  had  only  to  repeat  what  he  stated  the 
other  day — namely,  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  Mr.  Allan  Young, 
who  intended  to  go  into  the  Polar  Ee- 
gions  this  season  in  his  yacht,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  explorations  on  his 
own  account,  to  go  to  Smith's  Sound. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
despatches  would  be  found  there;  but 
as  Captain  Nares  had  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  sending  them,  if  possible,  this 
spring,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make 
the  arrangement  referred  to.  Mr.  Young 
had  consented  to  make  this  the  primary 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  if  he  found  any 
despatches  he  would  either  bring  them 
himself  to  England,  or  put  them  on  board 
a  homeward-bound  whaler. 

Another  question  which  had  been 
much  discussed  at  the  Dockyards  was 
the  amalgamation  of  the  offices  of  Ohief 


Constructor  and  Storekeeper.  That  was 
an  experiment  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Fontefract 
(Mr.  Childers),  and  there  had  been 
much  discussion  whether  that  change 
should  be  continued  and  extended.  The 
question  had  been  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Shoreham  (Mr.  S.  Cave) 
was  Chairman.  In  consequence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  leaving  England 
on  a  special  mission  Sir  Frederick  Peel 
was  induced  to  take  his  place,  and  I 
hope  soon  to  receive  the  Keport  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Deterioration 
of  Boilers  had  not  yet  made  its  final  Ee- 
port.  It  had  made  experiments  and 
taken  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  but  the 
inquiry,  it  appeared,  was  still  incom- 
plete. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance, 
which  had  also  been  referred  to  a 
Committee,  was  that  of  naval  engineers. 
It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  present 
system  of  engineering  ships  could  not  be 
continued ;  and  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  far  engineer 
artificers  should  be  increased  in  numbers, 
and  engineer  officers  reduced,  also  what 
should  be  the  position  of  these  officers  in 
the  Service.  The  Committee  had  already 
reported ;  but,  as  the  financial  effect  of 
its  recommendations  had  not  yet  been 
fully  ascertained,  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  the  result  to  the  Committee. 

He  passed  now  to  the  question  of  ship- 
building in  the  year  1875-6.  As  the 
Committee  were  aware,  the  tonnage  pro- 
gramme for  many  years  had  not  been 
mlfilled ;  about  20,000  tons  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  built,  and  the  amount  ac- 
complished had  for  a  long  time  fallen 
short  by  4,000  or  5,000  tons.  The  ton- 
nage intended  to  be  built  in  the  dock- 
yards when  he  made  his  Statement  last 
year  was  18,812.  According  to  the 
system  of  calculation  then  in  force,  the 
actual  tonnage  built  was  18,556,  or  256 
tons  less  than  was  intended.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  revised  system  of  calcula- 
tion there  were  14,056  tons  buift,  or  244 
tons  more  than  the  estimate.  Practically, 
therefore,  it  might  be  said  that  in  the 
dockyards  the  proposed  tonnage  had 
been  completed.  As  regarded  the  ton- 
nage intended  to  be  built  by  contract, 
the  result  was  nearly  as  satisfactory. 
The  intention  was  to  build  5,858  tons. 
G^ie  tons   actually   btiilt   were    5,566, 
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leaving  a  difference  of  only  287  tons. 
As  regarded  the  wages  paid  in  dock- 
yards, there  had  been  an  allowance  by 
the  Treasury  of  £5,000  to  Chatham  and 
£4,000  to  Portsmouth.  As  regarded  the 
boiler  work  done  in  the  Dockyards,  it 
was  contemplated  that  boiler  labour  to 
the  extent  of  14,000  horse-power  would 
be  completed  in  the  year,  but  what 
would  be  completed  would  be  2,276 
more  than  was  expected,  making  a  total 
of  16,276. 

He  now  came  to  the  proposal  which 
he  had  to  make  as  regarded  the  build- 
ing of  unarmoured  ships.  He  was 
sorry  that  it  should  again  fall  to  his 
lot  to  make  a  statement  somewhat  dis- 
paraging to  the  Fleet.  Two  years  ago 
he  made  a  statement  which  was  com- 
plained of  in  some  quEuiers,  in  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  iron-clad  fleet. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed)  seemed  to 
say  that  evening  that  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  on 
that  occasion  had  not  gone  far  enough  : 
but,  at  all  events,  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  convince 
a  great  many  people  that  he  (Mr.  Hunt) 
had  not  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  matter.  The  condition  of  the  un- 
armoured fleet,  of  course,  was  not  so 
material  a  matter  as  the  condition  of 
the  armoured  fleet ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  a  matter  which  could  not 
be  neglected.  The  condition  of  the  un- 
armoured fleet  did  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance,  and  after  two  years'  ex- 
perience of  his  Department  he  did  not 
take  so  favourable  a  view  of  it  as  he  did 
a  year  ago.  Looking  at  the  Navy  List, 
a  great  many  ships  appeared  as  part  of 
the  Fleet,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
many  of  them  were  entirely  unservice- 
able. He  thought  it  better  to  speak 
plainly  to  the  Committee  on  the  matter, 
and  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  desiring  to  create  a  panic.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  a  case  for  panic ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  a  case  for  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  state  of  things. 
With  regard  to  the  frigates,  there  were 
20  on  the  list ;  eight  of  these  were  con- 
demned, and  two  more  would  probably 
be  condemned.  There  were  five  that 
required  heavy  repairs,  one  required 
repairs,  three  were  in  good  condition, 
and  one  was  altogether  new.  There 
were  32  corvettes  on  the  list,  eight  of 
them  were  condemned,  two  more  pro- 
bably would  be  condemned,  four  were 
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under  repair,  five  required  to  be  re- 
paired, 10  were  building,  and  three 
were  good.  There  were  25  sloops  on 
the  list,  1 1  of  them  were  unserviceable 
— and  when  he  said  unserviceable,  he 
meant  for  cruising  purposes— one  re- 
quired heavy  repairs,  13  were  good,  five 
were  building,  and  two  were  ordered  last 
year.  The  gun  vessels  were  42  in  num- 
ber; five  were  imfit  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  not  worth  repair ;  13  wanted 
repairs ;  four  were  under  repairs ;  and 
20  were  good.  There  were  15  gunboats, 
of  which  three  would  want  repairs  this 
year.  There  were,  besides,  gunboats  for 
harbour  purposes,  and  18  gunboats  for 
home  defence ;  and  there  were  also  ships 
of  different  kinds  used  as  store  ships, 
tenders,  and  harbour  ships;  but  what 
he  referred  to  was  ships  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, sent  to  various  stations.  When 
he  came  to  consider  the  reliefs  for  the 
year,  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
vide reliefs  for  aU  the  ships,  and  he 
purposed,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke, to  send  an  unarmoured  vessel  as 
flag-ship  to  the  Pacific.  They  required, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  present  force 
on  foreign  stations,  84  ships,  consisting 
of  40  corvettes  and  sloops,  41  gunboats, 
and  three  despatch  vessels.  For  that 
purpose  he  found  that  they  had  only  80 
effective  to  serve,  or  four  short.  In  1869 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  considerably  reduced  the 
ships  on  foreign  stations,  and  he  settled 
the  number  after  consultation  with  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Ministers  of  the 
day ;  butnow  they  were  10  vessels  short 
of  the  establishment  which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If 
they  took  into  account  three  ships  added 
to  the  Indian  stations  to  put  down  the 
Slave  Trade,  they  were  actually  seven 
short ;  but  these  three  ships  were  sent 
out  for  special  purposes.  That  was  the 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  service 
in  1876,  and  he  confessed  that  they  had 
been  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
supply  these  reliefs.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  consent  of  his  Col- 
leagues, he  gave  an  order  for  certain 
ships  to  be  commenced  before  he  ob- 
tained the  Vote  of  the  House ;  feeling 
confident  that  he  should  be  supported  in 
what  he  was  doin^.  It  was  so  desirable 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  that  he  gave 
an  order  for  six  gunboats  and  two  sloops, 
the  estimates  for  which  he  should  ex* 
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plain  to  the  House.    Althougli  it  was 
open  to  question  whetlier  the  ships  should 
be  built  without  the  express  authority  of 
Parliament;  he  was  not  exceeding  the 
expenses  sanctioned  for  the  year  1875-6, 
and  he  therefore  had  confidence  in  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Committee.    The  Committee  were  well 
aware  that  great  complications  had  arisen 
in  the  East  during  the  year  in  more  than 
one  quarter,  and  he  had  had  the  strongest 
and  most  urgent  applications  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  China  to  supply 
him    with    gunboats    with    a    shallow 
draught  of  water  and  considerable  speed. 
The  gunboats  that  wete  in  use  in  the 
last  war  in  China  had  entirely  gone  to 
pieces,  and  they  felt  it  necessary  that 
orders  should  be  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  some  gunboats  for  river  service. 
They  had,  therefore,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  six  such 
gunboats.     [Mr.  Goschen  :  Besides  the 
other  six  ?]    Yes ;  but  that  was  not  all 
he  was  going  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
sanction.    He  should  ask  the  Committee 
to  sanction  the  construction  of  12  such 
gunboats,  and  that  was  not  all  that  he 
was  urged  to  provide  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  China.    After  considering 
the  matter  with  his  naval  Colleagues,  it 
was  considered  that  12  might  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  at  present  they  had  no  boats 
of  the  kind  in  the  service,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
want  should  be  supplied.  [Mr.  Goschen: 
Does  that  make  18  gunboats  altogether?] 
Yes,  but  12  are  for  river  service.    They 
were  to  be  of  light  draught  of  water,  and 
of  nine  knots  speed,  and  to  carry  three 
64-pounder  and  two  Gattling  guns.     He 
should  say  that  the  six  gunboats  already 
contracted  for  would  be  completed  within 
the  year,  and  that  the  six  river  gunboats 
would  be  partially  built  in  the  same  time. 
But  that  was  not  the  whole  of  the  demand 
he  had  to  make  upon  the  Committee. 
What  he  had  already  said  as  to  the  state 
of  our  unarmoured  fleet    showed,    he 
thought,,  a  deficiency  in  fast   cruising 
vessels,  and  he  proposed  that  six  cor- 
vettes of  the  Opal  class — it  might  be 
with    some  modifications  —  should   be 
built.      They  could  not  be   completed 
under  two  years,   and  therefore  about 
one  half  the  cost  would  fall  upon  this 
year,  and  one  half  the  next.  Those  were 
the  proposals  which  he  had  to  make  as 
regarded  shipbuilding   by  contract  in 
addition  to  three  small  vessels  for  tor- 


pedo service,  one  for  special  fast  service, 
and  one  of  a  modern  class.     Then  in 
the  Dockyards  it  was  proposed  to  com- 
mence three  new  sloops  of  the   Osprey 
class  —  one  at  Sheemess   and  two  at 
Devonport.    The  question  might  arise 
whether  all  that  addition  to  the  unar- 
moured fleet  was  to  be  made  at  our 
Dockyards  or  by  contract,  and  if  the 
normal  state  of  things  had  been  at  work 
it  might  have  been  divided  between  the 
two ;  but  the  case  was  a  special  one,  and 
though  he  could  not  say  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  Vote  might  not  be  repeated 
in  future  years,  he  hoped  that  we  should 
in  two  or  three  years  have  regained  the 
ground  we  had  lost.    He  had  taken,  he 
might  add,  16,000  as  the  normal  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  Dockyards, 
and  he  did  not  wish,  if  he  could  avoid 
it,  to  exceed  that  number,  for  he  thought 
it  extremely  objectionable  to  have  con- 
stant fluctuations  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed, now  hiring  and  then  discharging 
men,  and  thus  causing  a  great  deal  of 
distress  and  agitation.    He  had  stated 
what  was  the  number  of  ships  required 
to  complete  the  establishment  on  foreign 
stations,  as  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract,  and  adding  those 
to  the  number  which  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  proper  relief,  he  found  that 
the  total  number  of  vessels  wanted  would 
be  118,  whereas  there  were  available, 
striking  out  those  condemned  or  under 
repair,  only  105.    Adding  six  others  of 
the  Mallard  class,  besides  two  sloops  of 
the  Arab  class  and  six  corvettes  oi  the 
Opal  class,  we  should  have  14  additional, 
which  would  give  one  more  than  the 
total  number  required.  That,  he  thought, 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  or  extreme 
expediency,  and  having  added  the  num- 
ber which  he  mentioned,  we  should  not 
have  more  than  one  vessel  to  spare.   He 
thought  nothing  less  than  those  pro- 
posals ought  to  satisfy  the  Committee, 
or  would  place  us  in  a  proper  position 
to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  event  of 
war.     He  had  endeavoured  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  the  Committee  on  the 
subject,  and  our  exertions  ought  not, 
he  thouffht,  to  cease  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  year,  but  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

He  had  now  stated  the  proposals 
with  regard  to  shipbuilding.  Before 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  he 
said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  laying  down  any  new  iron-dada 
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this  year,  not  because  he  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  to  discontinue  their 
construction,  but  because  they  had  so 
many  already  in  progress  which  they 
could  accelerate  if  need  be.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  crying  want  at  present 
was  not  in  iron-clads,  but  in  additions 
to  their  unarmoured  fleet.  The  increase 
of  tonnage  was  about  4,000  tons  upon 
that  proposed  last  year,  and  the  amount 
of  iron-clad  tonnage  to  be  built  by  con- 
tract was  about  3,200  tons. 

He  would  now  state  what  was  the 
total  amount  of  the  Estimates  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  gross  amount 
was  £11,288,872.  From  that  must  be 
deducted  extra  receipts  and  repayments 
and  contributions  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, amounting  to  £215,000,  leaving 
£11,073,872.  Then  there  were  cross- 
charges  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  for  Ordnance,  Torpedoes,  and 
materUl  of  that  kind.  That  left  a  net 
charge  for  the  Navy  of  £11,400,000. 
That  sum  might  be  apportioned  as 
follows  :  —  For  Effective  Services, 
£9,504,000,  and  for  non-Effective  Ser- 
vices, £1,896,000.  The  charge  for 
Effective  Services  might  be  aivided 
thus — For  the  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
including  Marines,  Coast  Ghiard,  and 
Naval  Eeserve,  £4,237,000;  and  the 
materiSly  £4,817,000;  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  scientific  branches,  land 
charges,  and  miscellaneous,  ^449,000. 
At  that  hour  of  the  evening  the  Com- 
mittee would  hardly  wish  him  to  go 
through  the  different  Votes,  as  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing them  hereafter  when  the  Votes  came 
before  the  House  in  the  usual  way.  The 
Committee,  however,  would  perceive  that 
while  making  a  large  addition  to  one 
particular  Vote,  he  had  endeavoured  as 
far  as  possible  to  curtail  the  expenditure 
on  other  Votes  ;  and  that,  to  use  the  old 
expression  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech,  the  Estimates  had  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. The  Vote  which  stood  out  be- 
yond all  the  others  and  showed  a  very 
considerable  excess,  was  Vote  10,  Sec- 
tion 2.  There  had  been  a  slight  decrease 
on  Vote  10,  Section  1,  but  the  increase 
on  Vote  10,  Section  2,  was  £450,000. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  very  grave  matter 
to  present  to  the  Committee ;  but  he 
hoped  that  after  hearing  his  statement 
as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  urgent  steps 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  our  unar- 
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moured  Navy,  hon.  Members  would  think 
he  was  justified  in  making  that  proposal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  Vote. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  the  Committee 
had  listened  with  interest  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  After  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  two 
years  in  office,  and  had  moved  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  third  time,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  crying  want  with 
regard  to  our  iron-clad  Navy,  but  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  with  t^gard  to 
certain  sloops  and  gun-vessels  for  foreign 
stations.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  fairly  congratulate 
himself  that  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
with  the  extra  men  that  had  been  voted, 
he  had  been  able  to  reverse  the  picture 
he  had  formerly  presented  to  the  House, 
and  to  say  now  that  the  further  com- 
mencement of  iron-clads  had  become  of 
second-rate  importance,  while  the  urgent 
want  was  for  a  large  and  somewhat 
sudden  increase  in  our  unarmoured 
ships.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not,  however,  gone  through  the  forces 
required  on  our  foreign  stations  or  shown 
the  existence  of  urgent  need  on  any 
foreign  station,  except  China,  for  gun- 
boats or  gun-vessels.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assumed  that  the  state  of 
things  fixed  in  1869  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pontefract 
must  still  continue ;  that  there  must  be 
a  particular  number  of  vessels  on  various 
stations  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  keep  up 
that  somewhat  arbitrary  nimiber,  he 
was  right  in  ordering  gun-vessels  even 
before  Parliament  met.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  quite  understood  the 
programme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
as  to  gunboats.  He  understood  that 
liabilities  had  been  incurred  in  this 
financial  year  for  the  construction  of  six 
gun-vessels  in  addition  to  12  gunboats 
laid  down  for  China.  [Mr.  Hunt:  Not 
to  be  paid  for  this  year.]  But  put  out 
to  contract,  so  that  the  liability  was 
incurred;  and  they  were  not  required 
for  China,  but  for  the  ordinary  service. 
Further,  there  were  to  be  12  other  gun- 
boats laid  down  for  China,  so  that  mere 
were  to  be  18  gunboats  and  six  vessels 
of  the  Opal  class  also.  He  would  not 
now  speak  of  the  gunboats  for  Chinay 
because  they  were  required  for  a  distinct 
political  object;  but  the  other  ships 
would  not  add  to  the  fighting  or  aggres- 
sive power  of  the  country,  they  being 
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required  rather  for  routine  and  police 
duties  in  our  foreign  possessions,  and 
he  knew  there  was  a  constant  tendency 
at  the  Admiralty  to  press  forward  the 
vessels  required  for  routine  and  police 
duty  rather  than  those  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  higher  interests  of  the 
country,  such  as  iron-dads.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  content  to 
offer  this  programme  of  gunboats  to  the 
Committee  as  his  policy  for  the  present 
year,  it  was  a  distinct  admission  on  his 
part  that  as  regarded  the  most'important 
point  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  country, 
we  could  wait  a  year  and  postpone  it  to 
the  routine  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  coidd  not  object  to  the  way 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Qt)schen)  had  just 
stated  the  case.  Earlier  in  Ihe  evening 
there  had  been  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  our  iron-clads,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Beed)  had  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  excluded  from,  the  fighting  force  of 
the  country  as  compared  with  the  Navies 
of  foreign  nations,  all  the  pi'incipal  ships 
on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
expended  money  during  the  last  two 
years.  That  brought  him  (Mr.  Qt)schen) 
to  the  Dockyard  programme.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  omitted  this  year 
to  state  in  Appendix  11  what  vessels 
were  to  be  repaired.  That  information 
was  given  only  in  the  case  of  Chatham 
Dockyard.  Perhaps  the  omission  would 
be  supplied  on  a  future  occasion ;  but, 
at  present,  it  had  made  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's proposals.  For  the  last  few  years 
it  had  been  customary  to  state  in  a  note 
how  many  men  were  employed  in  the 
various  Dockyards  in  repairing  ships. 
This  year  6,700  men  were  required  for 
shipbuilding  and  10,300  for  repairs. 
Were  the  latter  required  for  repairing 
the  iron-clads,  or  the  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes? On  that  point  the  Committee 
was  absolutely  without  information. 
Looking  at  the  16,000  men  who  were  to 
build  6,600  tons,  it  was  to  be  lamented 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  un- 
able to  build  a  larger  tonnage  in  the 
Dockyards,  instead  of  putting  out  so 
many  ships  to  contract.  He  quite  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  omdesirable  to  make 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  Dockyards,  with 
the  prospect  of  having  soon  to  throw  the 
men  off  again ;  but  he  thought  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  Committee  why  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  able  to 
produce  more  in  the  Dockyards  with  the 
large  number  of  men  now  employed 
there,  especially  as  he  said  he  had  now 
turned  the  comer  with  the  iron-clads.  It 
seemed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  going  to  build  three  small  sloops  ,of 
the  Ospreyt  or  rather  of  the  Pelican  class. 
Surely  it  was  rather  a  disappointing 
programme  that,  with  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  coming  year,  a  larger 
addition  was  not  to  be  made  to  the 
fighting  force  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cordially  congratulated 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  having 
been  able  to  build  the  20,000  tons  which 
he  had  estimated,  with  the  help  of  ad- 
ditional money  granted  by  the  Treasury 
and  of  the  extra  amount  voted  by  the 
House.  It  must  also  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  his 
assistants  that  for  once  they  had  been 
able  to  build  the  amount  of  tonnage  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  read  a  list 
showing  how  many  frigates,  corvettes, 
and  sloops  we  were  short.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  propose  to  build 
a  frigate  or  a  large-class  of  corvettes, 
though  he  proposed  to  build  six  corvettes 
of  the  Opal  class.  He  understood  that 
there  were  six  gunboats  already  con- 
tracted for,  and  that  they  were  of  the 
Mallard  class,  and  that  there  were  to  be 
six  of  a  different  class.  [Mr.  Hukt  : 
The  12  were  to  be  river  service  boats, 
with  li^ht  draught,  and  fast.]  But  these 
were  all  small  vessels ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  talked  about  frigates,  might  have 
added  to  his  statement  that  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  was  building  frigates, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  question  of 
frigates  was  becoming  a  subsidiary 
one.  Light  armoured  ships  of  the  Shan- 
non  class  would,  it  seemed,  supersede  the 
old  frigates,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  any 
more  frigates  would  be  constructed.  Ho 
questioned  the  policy  of  sending  a  large 
frigate,  the  Shah,  to  the  Pacific  Station. 
What  was  she  to  do  there  ?  Was  she 
to  fight  those  Chilian  iron-clads  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Eeed)  had 
spoken  ?  To  send  a  large  ship  of  that 
type  to  those  distant  waters  involved 
the  important  question  of  desertion. 
Vessels  sometimes  lost  almost  half  their 
crews  upon 'the  Pacific  Station,  and  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  sending  a 
frigate   there  at   all.    There  was  the 
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same  difficulty  with  an  iron-dad ;  but  it 
was  always  held  desirable  to  have  one 
iron-clad  upon  that  station  to  meet  the 
iron-clads  of  any  other  country  that 
might  be  there,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
the  practice  should  be  changed.  Passing 
to  another  point,  the  Committee  would 
remember  that  since  last  year  we  had 
lost  the  Vanguardy  worth  about  £500,000. 
He  had,  therefore,  said  to  himself — "If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to 
replace  the  Vanguard,  and  increases  the 
Estimates  by  a  similar  amount  in  order 
to  make  up  this  loss  of  power  by  new 
iron-clads,  I  shall  probably  think  it  my 
duty  to  support  the  proposal."  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  increased 
the  Navy  Estimates  by  £400,000  or 
£500,000,  and  yet  he  did  not  replace  the 
Vanguard.  We  were,  therefore,  short 
of  some  5,000  tons,  which  was  about  the 
tonnage  of  the  Vanguard^  and  about  the 
amoimt  which  the  right  Gentleman  built 
in  a  year.  Comment  was  superfluous 
on  that  point.  He  read  in  it  the  confi- 
dence which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
felt  in  the  force  at  his  disposal.  It  was 
not  that  he  could  not  persuade  his  Party 
to  vote  the  money.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  vote  £1,000,000  increase  to  the  Esti- 
mates than  £500,000.  :[''No,  no!"] 
He  ventured  to  say  that  a  Vote  of 
£500,000  to  replace  the  Vanguard  would 
have  been  received  with  acclamation; 
but  he  would  be  glad  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  took  the  view  that,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  5,000  tons,  we  were 
still  in  a  position  with  which  we  might 
be  perfecUy  satisfied.  That  was  an 
answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  two  years  ago.  There  were 
some  other  matters  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  called  attention  to 
which  he  wished  to  allude.  The  excess 
of  expenditure  over  amount  voted  was 
not  without  precedent;  but  he  trusted 
that  means  would  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  that  excess.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  an  in- 
crease of  pay  to  the  Marines,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  that  it  should  be  de- 
ferred. The  question  was,  whether  this 
body  of  14,000  should  have  this  increase 
of  pay  assigned  to  them.  He  could  not 
help  regretting  that  after  an  increase  of 
pay  had  been  announced  to  the  Army, 
it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  post- 
pone an  increase  to  the  Marines.  The 
corps  of  Marines;  being  neither  sailors, 
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nor  in  a  sense  soldiers,  it  would  be  said 
that  they  did  not  receive  the  same  amount 
of  attention  as  sailors  received  from,  the 
Admiralty  and  soldiers  from  the  War 
Office.  The  result  of  the  postponement 
was  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
crease of  pay  would  now  be  agitated  for, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  sponta- 
neous act  of  grace.  With  respect  to  the 
College  at  Greenwich,  he  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  attendance  of  officers  was  so  good, 
and  that  the  College  was  likely  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  benefit  to  the  Service 
generally ;  but  he  trusted  that  no  pres- 
sure would  induce  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  consent  to  lower  the  standard 
once  fixed.  The  question  relating  to 
engineers  was  a  most  important  one, 
because  it  not  only  affected  their  pro- 
motion, but  their  actual  position  in  the 
Service.  He  hoped,  however,  as  the 
subject,  together  with  those  relating  to 
boilers  and  promotion  generally,  had 
been  referred  to  Committees,  their  Ee- 
ports  would  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time,  so  that  they  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  them  before  the 
Session  closed.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  [Reserves,  particularly  of  the 
second  class,  which  had  been  established 
shortly  before  the  late  Government  left 
office.  He  rejoiced  that  their  anticipa- 
tions in  that  respect  had  been  verified, 
and  he  believed  that  the  Eeport  of 
Admiral  Tarleton  would  be  looked  for 
with  great  interest.  With  respect  to  the 
Third  Class  Eeserve,  estabfished  for 
boys,  he  was  a&aid  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  boys  for  that  class.  With 
reference  to  them,  he  thought  the  pro- 
posed payment  of  £25  to  training  ships 
for  every  boy  that  entered  the  Navy  was 
a  very  fair  arrangement ;  but  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  that  payment  would 
relieve  the  Admiralty  of  the  expense  of 
the  boys'  education.  That  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  age  at  which  they 
left  the  training  ship.  If  they  left  at 
16,  how  would  they  be  utilized  till  they 
entered  the  Navy  at  18?  It  was  very 
important  to  look  into  tiiis  question  of 
age,  for  nothing  was  laid  down  in  the 
Eegulations  wmoh  threw  any  light  on 
the  subject.  The  question  of  recruiting 
the  numbers  was  one  which  would  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
by  hi8  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Eeading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  and  the 
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Tight  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  might 
then  give  them  further  iniormation  on 
the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Goschen)  might 
say  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  attach  a 
cruiser  to  the  Mediterranean  Meet,  the 
design  being  that  boys  might  secure  a 
better  training,  and  Admiral  Yelverton 
had  stated  that  the  plan  had  proved  a 
success.  If  that  were  so,  the  question 
was  whether  the  plan  might  not  be  ex- 
tended. Some  of  the  changes  in  minor 
matters  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  indicated  might  be  very  beneficial ; 
but  the  programme  of  shipbuilding 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  Committee 
was  so  important  that  it  would  require 
great  consideration  before  they  could 
give  it  their  final  assent. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House,  with  his  usual  ability,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  hostile  criticism,  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  Excess  Votes  due  to  ship- 
building in  the  last  financial  year ;  but 
he  seems  to  forget  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  completed  his  programme ; 
whereas  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
only  able  to  keep  down  the  Votes  by 
neglecting  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the 
House.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  com- 
pleted within  a  few  tons  all  the  ship- 
building which  the  House  sanctioned  a 
year  ago ;  and,  for  reasons  which  he  has 
explained,  has  found  out  that  his  ships 
have  cost  more  than  was  expected. 
What  was  the  practice  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  not  in  one  year,  but 
in  every  year?  •  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  figures  already  laid  on  the  Table 
of  this  House,  which  show  the  differ- 
ences between  promise  and  performance 
in  every  year  from  1870  to  1875,  when 
the  late  Administration  was  in  power. 
In  1870-1,  3,426  tons  less  than  were 
estimated  for;  in  1871-2,  614  less;  in 
1872-3,  5,175  less;  in  1873-4,  2,557 
less;  in  1874-5,  3,317  less;  and  as  to 
the  money  voted  for  shipbuilding  in 
1870-1,  £153,000  voted  for  shipbuilding 
was  spent  for  other  purposes;  in  1871-2, 
£267,000;  in  1872-3,  £188,000;  and  in 
1873-4,  £247,000.  It  is  very  easy  by 
this  process  to  keep  the  expencQture 
within  the  Votes,  and  this  was  the  pro- 
cess adopted  every  year  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  MembeT  for  the 
City  of  London.  He  came  down  to 
Parliament  every  year  and  said  the  pro- 
gpramme  is  not  fiilfilled  but  all  the  money 
is  expended — I  have  no  ships  to  show 


and  I  have  no  money  left.  Nor  is  it 
right  to  say  that  it  is  always  the  practice 
to  fail  to  fulfil  the  programme  or  to 
exceed  the  Vote.  This  Return  shows 
that  in  1867-8  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Hampton),  then  First  Lord,  added  to 
the  Navy  in  one  year  33,701  tons,  having 
only  promised  33,206  tons  in  his  pro- 
gramme, and  that  this  excess  of  building 
was  completed,  whillt  £15,000  was 
available  for  other  services  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
challenged  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  if 
the  weakness  of  the  wooden  fleet  was  a 
new  discovery ;  but  I  must  say  I  think 
this  is  extremely  disingenuous.  What 
did  my  right  hon.  Friend  say  in  1874 
with  regard  to  reliefs,  even  in  time  of 
peace  ?    He  said — 

**  I  have  gone  into  the  scheme  of  reliefs  estab- 
lished by  the  late  First  Lord,  and  although  I 
am  not  prepared  to  dispute  that  that  scheme 
might  suffice  for  the  present  year,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  will  doubtless  admit  that  it 
provides  no  margin,  and  that  if  a  single  impor- 
tant ship  in  that  scheme  came  to  an  untoward 
end  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  take  its  place." 
— [3  Hamardy  ccxviiL  870.] 

Now,  that  was  never  contradicted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  number  of 
ships  for  foreign  service  were  settled  by 
the  Administration  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  too  few,  in  my  judgment,  ade- 
quately to  perform  the  police  of  the  seas 
and  to  protect  our  commerce ;  and  how 
did  it  come  about  that  the  ships  were  so 
reduced  in  numbers  ?  The  First  Lord,  in 
1870,  had  assured  the  House  that  the 
ships  were  then  in  good  condition  and 
amply  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  He 
gave  due  credit  to  his  Predecessors  in 
office,  and  recognized  the  fact  that  Lord 
Derby's  Administration  and  that  of  my 
rieht  hon.  Friend  had  by  great  efforts 
left  the  fleet  in  good  conoition.  But 
after  that  nothing  was  done  to  supply 
the  inevitable  waste  and  deterioration  of 
the  fleet  until  my  right  hon.  Friend  came 
into  office  in  1874.  Since  that,  not  by 
sudden  or  violent  efforts,  but  gradually, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  complete  the  iron-clad 
fleet ;  and  now  finding  that  he  has  only 
105  wooden  ships  to  perform  duties 
which  require  118,  he  has  asked  the 
Committee  to  enable  him  to  build  14,  or  1 
more  than  we  require.  Indeed,  so 
pressing  is  the  necessity,  that  he  has 
wisely  taken  the  responsibility  of  com- 
mencing six  of  them  oefore  the  Yote  of 
to-night   has  been   granted,  a   course 
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which  I  feel  sure  the  Committee  will  ap- 
prove. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite taunts  my  right  hon.  Friend  with 
having  failed  to  replace  the  Vanguard, 
and  argues  from  that,  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  is  satisfied  that  we  have 
more  than  enough  of  iron-clads,  but 
the  discussion  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
evening  has,  I  think,  answered  that 
taunt;  and  it  is  ominously  significant 
that  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  has  de- 
prived my  right  hon.  Friend  of  the 
power  to  retain  an  iron-clad  in  the 
I'acificy  where,  as  has  been  seen,  her 
presence  is  so  necessary  to  the  strength 
and  power  of  England.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  restore  in  two  years 
the  neglect  of  five.  Sloops  and  gun- 
boats must  be  built  as  weU  as  iron-clads, 
and  at  least  those  must  be  built  which 
both  Administrations  have  considered  to 
be  absolutely  essential  for  the  public 
interest.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  City  did  his  best  with  the  late  parsi- 
monious and  niggardly  House,  which 
would  not  cheer  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  who  proposed  to  endeavour 
to  maintain  an  efficient  Navy ;  but  now, 
fortimately,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman sees,  there  is  a  majority  which 
wiU  support  a  First  Lord  in  all  reason- 
able demands,  and  which  will  support 
him  in  his  endeavour  to  restore  the  pre- 
eminence of  our  Navy. 

Mk.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  follow  the  right  hon. 
and  gaUant  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  into  the  comparison  he  had  in- 
stituted of  one  Administration  with  an- 
other, and  of  which,  he  thought,  the 
House,  and  no  doubt  the  country  also, 
had  had  enough.  To  hear  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  any  one 
would  imagine  that  the  Government  came 
into  office  yesterday,  instead  of  having 
been  in  power  for  more  than  two  years. 
During  that  time  it  was  open  to  them  to 
biiild  as  many  sloops  as  they  thought 
fit ;  yet  it  was  only  now  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  called  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  Navy  in  reference  to  these  sloops. 
He  might,  however,  have  stated  what 
the  Government  now  in  office  had  done 
in  the  way  of  shipbuilding,  when  he  was 
showing  how  they  had  fulfilled  their 
programme.  Li  the  first  year  they  were 
in  office  they  increased  their  Estimate  by 
£450,000 ;  in  the  second  year  they  in- 
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creased  it  by  £500,000 ;  and  this  year 
they  had  increased  it  by  £450,000.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stisited  that 
the  Government  had  fulfilled  their  pro- 
gramme, but  had  said  nothing  about 
the  Supplemental  Estimates  which  they 
brought  in,  nor  anything  about  the 
actu^  tonnage  built  by  their  Predeces- 
sors. There  was  one  proposal  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  which  would 
require  most  careful  consideration.  Li 
our  Dockyards  there  were  two  classes  of 
workmen — the  shipwrights  and  the  fac- 
tory men.  The  former  had  established 
wages,  and  in  due  time  retired  upon 
pensions ;  the  latter  were  paid  the  market 
rate  of  wages,  and  were  only  engaged 
from  time  to  time.  The  right  hon.  Gfen- 
tleman  now  proposed  to  place  500  factory 
men  on  the  establishment,  but  had  not 
stated  how  it  was  to  be  done.  K  the 
factory  men  put  on  the  establishment 
were  to  have  their  wages  reduced  so  as 
to  afford  an  equivalent  for  their  pensions, 
they  would  think  the  change  no  boon, 
and  if  the  pensions  were  to  be  added  to 
the  present  rate  of  wages  the  step  would 
infiict  a  considerable  loss  upon  the 
country. 

Mb.  E.  J.  BEED,  in  explanation  of 
some  remarks  in  his  speech  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  said,  that  when  he 
spoke  of  displacing  ships  he  only  meant 
taking  them  from  one  important  branch 
and  adding  them  to  another  branch  of 
the  Fleet,  and  in  doing  so  he  made  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  a  present  of  so 
many  Mgates.  He  did  not  look  upon 
the  money  spent  in  the  repair  of  those 
vessels  which  he  had  thrown  out  of  con- 
sideration as  fighting  ships  as  having 
been  thrown  away.  Frigates  which 
might  not  be  fit  to  take  a  place  in  the  * 
first  rank  as  fighting  ships  might  be 
useful  in  other  ways.  He  regretted  that 
while  it  was  intended  to  send  an  unar- 
moured  Mgate  to  the  Pacific,  no  step 
would  be  taken  to  replace  the  Vanguard, 
a  fact  which  would  justify  him  to  urge 
upon  the  House  on  all  possible  occasions 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number 
of  our  iron-clads.  In  1871  and  1872  the 
cost  of  iron-clads  was  £65  per  ton ; 
but  experience  since  then  had  shown 
that,  with  the  growth  of  the  armour  and 
other  requirements  of  such  shipsi  their 
cost  had  very  much  increased.  The 
present  Government,  since  it  had  been 
in  office,  had  laid  down,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  only  four  iron-clad-Bhipa 
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— ^two  of  the  Shannon  class,  and  the  Ajaxt 
and  the  Agamemnon,  The  two  of  the 
Shannon  class  he  believed  were  the  least 
important  sort  of  armour-clads,  and  the 
Ajax  and  the  Agamemnon  were  practically 
not  begun.  He  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hunt)  that  he 
wished  to  support  him  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office ;  but  he  must  say  he 
felt  disappointed  when  he  found  the 
programme  of  the  year  was  almost  en- 
tirely comprised  in  the  building  of  a 
niimber  of  unarmoured  gunboats.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  state  why 
he  asked  for  so  large  a  number  of  that 
class  of  vessels.  There  might  be  State 
reasons  for  building  more  unarmoured 
gunboats ;  but  he  believed  that,  in  the 
main,  the  proposition  was  the  outcome  of 
the  naval  element  in  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. The  Sea  Lords  wished  to  keep 
up  the  same  number  of  men  as  there 
were  in  the  Service  before  iron-clads, 
which  required  only  a  few  men,  were 
introduced,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
same  number  of  men,  they  asked  for 
more  gunboats  to  put  them  in.  It  might 
be  that  all  these  wooden  vessels  were 
required^  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty might  be  perfectly  right  in  pro- 
posing that  they  should  be  bmlt,  but  the 
House  ought  to  have  more  information 
on  the  subject. 

Captain  G.  E.  PEICE  approved  of 
a  number  of  men  being  employed  in  the 
Government  Dockyards,  where  they 
could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  machinery 
that  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  country  in  time  of  emergency.  He 
wished  to  know  why  the  sailors  on  the 
China  Station  were  paid  in  Mexican 
dollars,  which  were,  as  a  rule,  at  a  con- 
siderable discount,  a  practice  which  in- 
volved much  loss  to  the  sailors  without 
any  gain  to  the  Government. 

Mb.  GOUELEY  thought  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admuralty,  before 
asking  Parliament  to  grant  increased 
Estimates,  should  have  endeavoured  to 
economize.  A  reduction  of  expenditure 
might  be  effected  in  several  Departments 
of  the  Navy.  For  example,  although  in 
15  years  the  number  of  ships  had  been 
dinunished  by  619,  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  in  the  Service  remained  the 
same.  He  contended  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  spend  £25,000  on  new 
buildings  for  the  Coastguard,  and  that 
a  great  reform  was  possible  in  that 
branch  of  the  Service;  and,  further;  sub- 


mitted that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
reducing  the  number  of  Dockyards. 

Mb.  hunt  stated  that  in  the  Dock- 
yards it  was  proposed  during  the  year 
to  proceed  witii  8  iron-clads,  8  corvettes, 
10  sloops,  2  despatch  vessels,  and  6  gun- 
boats, in  aU  34  vessels,  and  to  repair  41 
vessels,  including  7  iron-clads.  The  Zord 
Warden  was  considerably  advanced,  and 
would,  probably,  be  ready  by  August. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Rylande.) 

Mb.  hunt  opposed  the  Motion. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  opportimity 
for  discussing  general  questions  when 
other  Votes  were  imder  consideration. 
He  was  informed  by  the  Treasury  that 
it  was  very  desirable  the  Vote  should  be 
agreed  to  that  night. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  63  ; 
Noes  105  :  Majority  42. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Captain  Nolan.) 

Mb.  hunt  hoped  that  another  divi- 
sion would  not  be  taken,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beading  would  not  lose  the 
opportunity,  if  the  Wages  Vote  were 
agreed  to,  of  calling  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  Navy  on  going  into  Supply. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  objected  to  taking 
Votes  after  half-past  12  o'clock. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  usual  when  the 
number  of  men  had  been  agreed  to  for 
the  Wages  Vote  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  To  postpone  the  Vote  was  only 
throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of 
Public  Business,  and  he  therefore  trusted 
the  Committee  would  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  it  that  evening. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  if  the  Vote 
were  agreed  to  it  would  be  competent 
to  raise  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Heading  on  the  Question  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair  on  the  Navy 
Estimates. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BRIEN  wished  to 
know  whether  if  the  Wages  Vote  were 
agreed  to  now,  it  would  be  competent  to 
raise  a  Motion  on  that  subject  when  the 
House  next  went  into  Supply. 
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Mb.  BIGQAE  said,  that  if  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Captain 
Nolan)  were  negatived,  he  should  imme- 
diately afterwards  move,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  62; 
Noes  104 :  Majority  42. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
J)iUwyn.) 

Me.  hunt  said,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
wish  of  hon.  Members  opposite  that  the 
Committee  should  not  then  proceed,  and 
he  therefore  assented  to  the  Motion. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednesday. 

HALIFAX    (vICAK's  RATE). 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  Five 
Members,  to  be  nominated  by  ',the  Committee 
of  Selection,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Act  10  Greo.  4,  c.  14,  relating 
to  the  Vicar*8  Kate  at  Halifax,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  to  the  House  whether  any  and 
what  amendments  should  be  made  in  the  said 
Act. — (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetaon.) 

MANCHESTEE  POST  OFFICE    [eXPBNSES]. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  l^e  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise 
the  Purchase,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  of  any  Land  that  may  be  acquired 
in  pursuance  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session 
for  enabling  Her  Majesty's  Postaiaster  General 
to  acquire  a  Site  for  me  extension  of  the  Man- 
chester General  Post  Office. 

Eesolution  to  be  reported  Ib-fnorrotr. 

CORONEBS    (DUBLIN)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Coroners  and  Inquests  in 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Martin. 

^iHlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  104.] 


POOLBBG  LIGHTHOUSE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Air.  Edward  Stanhope,  Bill 
for  vesting  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  in  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks  Board ;  and  for  other  purposes 


relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 


Mr.    Edward    Stanhope   and    Sir    Charles 


Edi 
Adderley. 
^iiilpreeentedfdJiiSi,  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  105.] 


House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  \Ath  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  'Bylua— Second  Beading-- 

Patents  for  Inventions  (15). 
Report — Crossed  Cheques*  (27). 
Third  Reading  —  Appellate  Jurisdiction    (23)  ; 

Epping  Forest  *  (24),  and  passed, 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS  BILL. 
(The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

(no.  15.)      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ingy  read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»  J' 
— (2%tf  Lord  Chancellor.) 

The  Ea^l  of  KOSEBEEY  said,  that 
the  Petition  he  had  just  presented 
raised  two  points  in  connection  with  this 
measure.  The  poorer  class  of  inventors 
considered  that  the  fees  which  they  had 
to  pay  were  too  high ;  and  he  must  say 
that  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  fees 
should  be  reduced,  so  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  application  of 
those  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
patents.  The  other  objection  to  the  ex- 
isting system  was  that  the  specifications 
of  patents  were  not  sufficiently  circu- 
lated. He  imderstood  that  free  libraries 
and  other  institutions  had  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  copies  of 
the  specifications.  As  regarded  the 
question  of  patents  he  believed  that  the 
whole  matter  lay  between  two  issues — 
either  that  there  should  be  no  patents 
at  aU;  or  else  that  every  facility  should 
be  given  to  the  poorer  class  of  inventors 
for  obtaining  them.  He  hoped  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  give  some 
attention  to  the  matter. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said, 
he  was  obliged  to  the  noble  Earl  for 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  matter :  he 
was,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand 
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the  foundation  of  tke  complaint  that 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
copies  of  spec]£cations — an  objection  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  before.  He 
had  been  led  to  belieye  that  if  there  was 
any  error  it  was  the  other  way.  He  had 
understood  that  there  was  no  Depart- 
ment that  had  given  so  great  fadlities 
to  the  public  as  the  Commissioners  for 
Patents  in  reference  to  obtaining  in- 
formation in  reference  to  specifications. 
Not  only  was  there  a  central  Library  of 
Specifications  where  they  were  open  for 
inspection  without  fee,  but  they  had 
been  printed  from  the  earliest  time,  and 
could  be  obtained  for  a  very  small  sum 
of  money.  In  addition,  copies  were 
sent  to  various  depots  throughout  the 
country,  where  they  could  be  purchased 
at  a  very  low  price.  As  to  the  question 
of  fees  imposed  for  obtaining  patents, 
that  was  in  one  sense  more  for  the  House 
of  Commons  than  for  their  Lordships. 
The  Eoyal  Commission  examined  uie 
question,  and  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  fees  should  not  be  re- 
duced ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  reported,  by  a  majority  of 
8  to  3,  against  reduction.  Therefore, 
he  had  not  proposed  any  reduction  in 
his  present  Bill.  It  shotLld  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  grant  of  a  patent  was  the 
grant  of  a  monopoly  which  might  very 
seriously  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the 
country ;  and  that  it  should  not  there- 
fore be  granted  Hghtiy.  One  of  the  best 
checks  against  the  granting  of  patents 
for  matters  that  might  be  MVolous  or 
useless  was  the  establishment  of  suffi- 
cient fees.  The  payment  of  fees  was 
at  present  arranged  in  a  very  sensible 
manner ;  for  the  stamp  payable  on  first 
obtaining  the  patent  was  smaU,  and  the 
larger  fees  were  payable  only  on  the 
expiration  of  the  third  and  seventh 
years ;  so  that  the  inventor  would  have 
time  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  pay  the  larger  fee  or 
not.  He  did  not  think  that  the  fees  at 
present  charged  upon  inventions  could 
be  reduced  without  serious  danger  to  the 
interests  of  trade. 

Eabl  GEANYILLE  was  understood 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  done 
well  in  omitting  from  the  present  Bill 
the  provision  S)r  the  appointment  of 
Experts  contained  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  As  to  the  omission  of  the  clause 
providing  for  two  classes  of  patents — 


one  for  seven  and  the  other  for  14  years 
—  he  doubted  whether  it  was  so  ad- 
visable. He  thought  that  with  respect 
to  that  proposition  it  might  have  been 
better  for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
have  acted  on  first  impulses. 

Motion  agreed  to  :  BiU  read  2*  ac- 
cordyigly,  and  eommitted  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  BILL.   ^ 
(The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

(no.  23.)      THIED  BEADING. 

Bill  read  the  third  time  (according  to 
Order). 

Lord  REDESDALB  congratulated 
their  Lordships  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
had  reached  this  stage  without  opposi- 
tion. Looking  back  to  the  legidation 
of  1873  and  to  what  occurred  in  1874 
and  1875  in  reference  to  this  subject,  he 
thought  that  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  led  to  this  Bill  was  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  manner  in  which 
their  Lordships  had  exercised  Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 

Amendments  made ;  Bill  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  Commons. 

INDIA— THE  INDIAN  TARIFF. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

•  VisooxjTNT  HALIFAX  rose  and  said : 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  Lordships  to  the  Papers  laid  on 
the  Table  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  tariff, 
more  especially  because  I  am  afraid  that 
^m  accidental  circumstances  the  ques- 
tion may  assiime  the  appearance  of  a 
Party  question.  Noble  Lords  who  have 
been  at  the  India  Office  in  this  country 
during  late  Administrations  naturally  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House ;  but  it  so 
happens  that  other  noble  Lords  who 
have  filled  with  distinction  the  highest 
offices  in  India,  and  who  have  formed 
their  opinions  ^m  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  agree  with  me,  also  sit 
on  ue  same  side. 

I  have  always  considered  Indian 
questions  to  be  far  above  all  Party 
views.  When  my  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  I  discussed  Indian  matters 
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in  the  House  of  Oommons  together,  I 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  noble  Earl  was  oareM  to  do  so 
without  any  reference  to  Party  consi- 
derations, and  I  trust  the  noble  Earl 
will  readily  bear  similar  testimony  in 
reference  to  my  own  mode  of  treating 
these  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  Hear,  hear  : 

ViscoTTNT  HALIFAX :  The  ques- 
tion to-night  is  not  a  question  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House.  It  is 
a  question  between  the  line  of  con- 
duct hitherto  happily  pursued  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Government  in  India  and 
Indian  interests,  and  a  totally  different 
line  of  conduct,  which  these  Papers  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  pursue. 

When,  many  years  ago,  I  first  became 
Minister  for  India,  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  statesmen  of  all  Parties,  as  tersely  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Macaulay,  was  that 
India  ought  to  be  governed  for  Indian 
interests  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
India.  Indeed,  I  consider  that  proposi- 
tion so  nearly  self-evident  that  it  does 
not  need  much  argument  to  support  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  interests  of 
our  Colonies  were  made  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  Mother  Country.*  We  have 
grown  wiser ;  we  have  established  in  the 
Colonies  independent  domestic  Legisla- 
tures which  govern  the  Colonies  in  the 
interests  and  in  accordance  with  the 
'  wishes  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  The 
circumstances  of  India  make  it  impos- 
sible that  an  independent  local  Legislature 
should  be  established  in  India ;  but  the 
same  principle  of  government  is  no  less 
applicable  to  India  than  to  the  Colonies. 
The  Colonies  are  able  to  protect  them- 
selves through  their  own  Legislatures, 
and  as  the  people  of  India  have  not  a 
domestic  Legislature  to  protect  them,  I 
have  always  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  protect 
their  interests  against  any  pressure  in 
this  country  for  English  interests. 

I  object  to  the  policy  of  my  noble 
Friend  because  he  has  departed  from 
the  old  recognized  x>olicy,  and,  against 
the  views  of  the  Government  in  India 
and  of  the  people  in  India,  has  given 
directions  for  the  abandonment  of  a 
a  considerable  and  increasing  source  of 
revenue,  and,  further,  that  in  giving 
those  directions  my  noble  Friend  has 
adopted  a  tone  in  his  despatches  little 

Viscount  Halifax 


calculated  to  promote  good  feeling  and 
harmony  between  the  Qt>vemment  of 
India  and  the  India  Office,  or  to  induce 
the  people  of  India  to  acquiesce  in  our 
rule  with  that  willingness  which  hitherto 
they  have  generally  manifested. 

I  will  take  the  two  questions  in  order. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  India  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  subject  which  has 
always  caused  most  anxiety  is  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  country.  The  financial 
state  of  England  is  sometimes  a  source  of 
anxiety,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  India  it  must  be  a  constant  source  of 
the  greatest  anxiety.  Why  is  that  so  ? 
First,  the  expenditure  of  India  is  almost 
sure  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
income;  next,  part  of  the  revenue  is 
very  precarious ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  levy  a  new  tax.  A  large 
portion  of  the  income  of  India  is  derived 
from  the  land  revenue,  which  is  not  a 
tax  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It 
is  rent  settled  in  perpetuity,  or  for  terms 
of  80  years,  and  must  rise  very  slowly, 
as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  we  other 
sources  of  income. 

Now,  as  to  the  expenditure.  The 
Mutiny  almost  doubled  the  debt.  Of 
late  years  a  system  has  been  intro- 
duced of  borrowing  largely  for  public 
works.  If  those  works  should  prove 
reproductive — should  the  receipts  from 
them  be  sufficient'  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  capital — there  would  be  no  in- 
crease of  the  public  burdens  on  account 
of  those  works ;  but  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  the  reproductiveness  of  those 
works  is  both  doubtful  and  slow.  The  first 
use  to  which  any  surplus  should  be  ap- 
plied is  that  of  keeping  down  the  public 
debt.  In  other  respects  the  expenditure 
must  increase  considerably.  The  whole 
cost  of  living  in  India  has  risen.  We  are 
nowimprovingthe  condition  of  the  British 
Army.  That  improvement  must  be  ex- 
tended to  the  troops  serving  in  India, 
and  the  cost  of  so  extending  it  and  of 
improving  the  barracks  must  be  borne 
by  India.  The  cost  of  the  Civil  admini- 
stration must  increase  in  like  manner. 
We  know  what  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates are  coming  to  in  this  country ;  but 
the  necessity  for  improvements  causing 
greater  expense  in  that  service  must  be 
much  more  pressing  in  a  country  like 
India.  The  expense  of  the  police  and 
the  gaols  is  perpetually  increasing. 
Withm  the  last  few  months,  I  might 
almost  say,  another  source  of  increased 
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expense  to  India  has  grown  up  in 
consequenoe  of  the  diminution  in  the 
value  of  silver.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
must  result  in  a  very  large  increase  of 
the  pubUc  expenditure.  The  revenue 
is  raised  in  silver  rupees,  but  the 
same  nominal  amount  will  not  be  of 
the  same  real  value,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants  in  India.  There 
can,  nowever,  be  no  question  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  remittances  to  England. 
Nearly  £15,000,000  is  paid  in  England 
by  the  Government  of  India.  The  means 
of  payment  will  be  raised  in  depreciated 
silver — the  payment  must  be  made  in 
gold.  A  larger  amount  of  silver  will 
therefore  be  required,  and  I  cannot  put 
the  not  improbable  addition  to  the  charge 
on  the  revenues  of  India  from  this  cause 
at  less  than*  £1,500,000  or  £2,000,000. 
In  this  state  of  things,  surely  common 
sense  would  suggest  that,  whatever 
sources  of  revenue  there  are,  they  ought 
to  be  preserved  unless  they  were  in  them- 
selves very  objectionable.  My  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  denounces 
the  duly  on  cotton  goods  as  protective 
and  oppressive,  and  has  been  reading 
lectures  on  political  economy  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  who  were  free  traders 
long  before  we  were.  Let  us  see  how  far 
these  duties  are  protective.  Before  the 
Mutiny  the  ruling  rate  of  duty  on  articles 
imported  into  India  was  5  per  cent.  At 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  when  the  Go- 
vernment was  in  great  want  of  money, 
that  duty  was  raised  to  10  per  cent ;  but 
in  1861,  which  was  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances admitted  of  the  alteration,  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  while  the  duty  on  all  other  goods 
imported  was  continued  at  10  per  cent. 
With  this  reduction  and  a  lower  valua- 
tion no  complaint  was  heard  of  protec- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  circtmistances 
have  changed  since  then,  and  that  in 
1873  a  steam  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  was  set  up  in  Bombay.  The 
number  of  mills  in  India  has  increased  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  lower  descrip- 
tion of  goods  made  in  India  may  have 
to  some  extent  excluded  the  same  sort  of 
goods  made  in  Manchester,  on  which  the 
5  per  cent  duty  is  paid.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  cause  operating  against 
the  Manchester  goods.  It  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  cotton  goods  sent  out  to 
India  are  of  a  much  inferior  description 
to  those  manufactured  in  India.    In  the 


former,  the  quantify  of  gypsum  sent 
from  Leicestershire  for  the  purpose,  and 
introduced  with  the  cotton,  is  very  con- 
siderable; whilst  a  Mr.  Bobinson,  a 
cotton  spinner  at  Glasgow,  who  was  sent 
over  to  visit  the  Indian  mills,  reports 
that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  cotton 
than  is  usual  is  put  mto  the  goods  made 
there.  In  1872,  75  per  cent  of  this 
description  of  goods  sent  to  Shanghai 
were  imsaleable.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  preference  is 
given  in  India  to  goods  manufactured 
there  over  those  imported  from  Man- 
chester. It  is  very  aoubtful,  therefore, 
whether  the  duty  on  Manchester  goods 
really  acts  as  a  protective  duty,  and, 
indeed,  the  noble  Marquess  himself  in 
his  despatch  of  July  says  that  as  against 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers  the  effect 
of  the  5  per  cent  duty  is  insignificant. 
But  whatever  the  amount  of  protection 
may  be,  the  imposition  of  an  equivalent 
excise  duty  on  the  goods  manufactured 
in  the  steam  mills  of  India  would  remove 
all  cause  of  complaint  against  the  import 
duty.  Is  the  duty  oppressive  on  the 
people  of  India  ?  It  is  difficult  to  prove 
any  tax  to  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but 
as  revenue  must  be  raised,  the  only 
practicable  course  is  to  choose  the  least 
objectionable  tax.  It  is  also  a  maxim 
of  taxation  that  if  you  have  to  raise  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  you  must 
levy  it  on  as  large  a  number  of  people 
as  possible,  and,  of  course,  upon  some- 
thing which  they  consume.  Now,  as 
reg^fl^s  taxation,  the  people  of  India 
are  certainly  in  a  very  happy  condition, 
because  as  a  people  they  pay  as  little 
taxes  as  can  well  be  conceived  if  there 
is  to  be  taxation  at  all.  The  great  mass 
of  them—in  round  numbers  200,000,000 
— pay  no  taxes  except  the  import  duty 
on  cotton  goods  and  the  tax  on  salt.  In 
this  country  the  man  who  does  not  pay 
duty  on  one  thing  pays  it  on  another. 
The  man  mho  does  not  drink  spirits  drinks 
beer  or  smokes  tobacco ;  but  in  India 
there  is  no  item  on  which  the  people 
ever  pay  duty,  except  on  the  cotton 
g^ods  imported  and  salt.  K  their 
condition  improves,  they  get  gold  or 
silver  coins,  which  they  manufacture  into 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  but  there 
is  no  duty  on  gold  and  silver.  I  believe 
that  this  tax  in  the  shape  of  the  import 
duty  has  been  borne  willingly  by  the 
people,  and  a  duty  of  £800,000  levied 
on  200,000,000  of  people  can  scarcely  be 
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regarded  as  oppresdye.  Indeed,  the 
best  witness  against  the  duty  being  either 
protective  or  oppressive  is  the  noble 
Marquess  himself.  Having  committed 
himself  more  than  a  year  ago   to  the 

Seople  of  Lancashire  and  denounced  this 
uty,  he  has  declaimed  in  his  despatches 
against  protection,  and  in  favour  of  the 
settled  free-trade  policy  of  this  country ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  practise,  his  good  sound  sense 
comes  into  play,  and  he  says,  in  his 
despatch  of  July  15,  1875 — 

"  If  it  were  true  that  this  duty  is  the  means 
of  excluding  English  competition,  and  thereby 
raising  the  price  of  a  necessary  of  life  to  the 
vast  mass  of  Indian  consumers,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  remark  that  it  would  be  open  to  eco- 
nomical objections  of  the  gravest  kmd.  I  do 
not  attribute  to  it  any  such  effect." 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  It  is 
not  protective  because  it  does  not  ex- 
clude English  competition ;  it  is  not  op- 
pressive because  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  a  necessary  of  life.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  reason  for  repealing  the 
tax ;  and  ti^e  Government  of  India  taking 
the  same  view  of  it  as  is  stated  by  the 
noble  Marquess,  did  not,  in  dealing  with 
the  tariff,  make  any  change  in  this  duty, 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was 
shown  to  act  as  a  protective  duty,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  impose  an  equivalent 
excise  duty  on  indigenous  mills.  They 
abolished  the  export  duties  on  many 
articles  of  Indian  produce,  of  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  approved;  they 
lowered  the  valuation  of  cotton  goods, 
and  reduced  the  import  duty  on  various 
articles,  and  thereby  brought  the  ruling 
rate  of  duty  on  general  imports  down  to 
the  old  normal  rate  of  5  per  cent.  What  is 
the  financial  result  of  what  has  been  done? 
The  total  loss  of  revenue  by  the  reduc- 
tions is  £308,000 ;  of  which  £173,000 
was  the  loss  on  exports  and  £88,000  on 
the  reduced  valuation  of  cotton  goods. 
Those  two  items  make  £261,000,  of  both 
of  which  the  noble  Marquess  approves, 
and  which  sum,  taken  from  the  £308,000, 
reduces  the  loss  by  the  decrease  of  the 
import  duties  to  £47,000,  which  the 
Indian  Government,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  the  reduction  in  1864,  hope 
soon  to  recover. 

The  Government  of  India  say  that 
they  could  not  spare  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on  cotton 
goods;  that  any  substitute  was  more  ob- 
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jectionable ;  that  if  it  was  shown  to  be 
protective,  the  remedy  was  an  intomal 
excise  duty,  and  that  it  was  not  felt  to  be 
an  oppressive  tax  on  the  people  of  India. 
My  noble  Friend  however  thinks  that 
this  duty  on  cotton  goods  ought  to  be 
entirely  removed.  He  has  expressed 
that  opinion  to  the  people  of  Lancashire 
and  he  expressed  it  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  and  repeated  the  order 
for  its  repeal  in  a  despateh  dated  the 
1 1th  of  November,  1875.  The  most  ex- 
travagant Free-trader  could  scarcely  have 
used  stronger  language  than  my  noble 
Friend  used  in  a  despateh  in  reference  to 
applying  to  India  the  recognized  policy 
of  England,  and  after  some  qualify- 
ing words  as  to  guarding  the  finances 
of  India,  concluded  in  the  following 
words : — 


"  The  entire  removal  of  the  duty  should,  how- 
ever, not  be  adjourned  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  provisions  should  be  made  for  it  within  a 
fixed  term  of  years." 

My  noble  Friend  has  written  a  Minute 
to  explain  what  he  has  written  in  a  de- 
spateh, saying  that  he  only  ordered  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  when  the  revenue  of 
India  could  spare  it,  and  that  he  had  not 
said  anything  of  a  new  tax.  This,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
the  despateh  which  went  to  India.  K 
the  removal  of  the  duty  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  revenue  of  India,  it  must 
be  at  an  indefinite  period,  for  even  my 
noble  Friend  cannot  foresee  the  time 
when  the  progress  of  revenue  will  en- 
able the  Government  to  take  off  the  duty. 
It  is,  according  to  the  noble  Lord's 
orders,  to  be  taken  off,  not  at  an  inde- 
finite period,  but  in  a  fixed  and  no  very 
long  term  of  years.  As  I  read  the 
order  conveyed  in  the  despateh  it 
amounte  to  this  —  revenue  or  no  re- 
venue, the  Indian  Government  must 
make  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
within  two  or  three  years.  Well,  if  there 
is  no  surplus  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  duty,  of  course,  there  must  be  an- 
other tax.  What  else  can  the  Indian 
Government  have  understood  by  the  in- 
structions sent  them  from  the  India 
Office  ?  There  is  no  qualification  in  the 
despatches  to  India.  The  noble  Marquess 
denounced  the  duty  to  deputations  here ; 
in  the  despateh  of  July  he  declared  that 
it  could  not  be  permanent ;  in  November, 
that  it  must  be  repealed  in  a  fixed  term 
of  years.  I  can  put  no  other  meaning  on 
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Mb  words.  One  other  reason  my  noble 
Eriend  has  assigned  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duly  on  cotton  ^oods.  Having  clearly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  neither 
protective  nor  oppressive,  he  says,  in  his 
despatch  of  July,  that  there  is  a  political 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  permanent 
— ^namely,  lest  it  should  raise  a  feeling 
of  animosity  on  both  sides  by  putting  the 
interests  of  England  in  antagonism  with 
those  of  India.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  a  feeling  of  antagonism  is  to 
be  raised  by  this  duty.  There  can  be 
no  feeling  of  antagonism  entertained  by 
the  people  of  India  on  accoimt  of  it,  be- 
cause they  are  contented  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  noble  Marquess 
has  stated  that  it  has  not  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding British  manufactured  goods  &t)m 
India,  why  should  it  raise  any  feeling  of 
antagonism  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  even  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  ?  I  am  afraid  that  what 
my  noble  Friend  has  done  by  his  de- 
spatch is  far  more  likely  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  than  a  retention 
of  the  duty.  How  stands  the  case  ?  The 
Government  of  India,  the  commercial 
community  of  India,  and  the  people  of 
India  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  India  that  the  duty  should  be 
maintained,  rather  than  that  another  tax 
should  be  imposed.  My  noble  Friend 
is  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  within  a 
definite  time.  In  fact  there  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Government,  the  mercantile 
community,  and  the  people  of  India  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
the  other.  I  do  not  see  how  antagonism 
can  be  more  strongly  marked.  I  wiU 
not  use  any  words  of  my  own  to  describe 
such  a  state  of  matters.  I  will  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Laing  on  this  subject, 
addressed  some  years  ago  to  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  at  Manchester,  who 
urged  the  repeal  of  these  duties.  Mr. 
Laingwas  a  thoroughFree-trader,  he  had 
been  Finance  Minister  of  India,  and  un- 
derstood the  financial  state  of  India,  and 
he  had  reduced  the  duties  on  cotton  goods 
in  1861  from  10 to  5  percent.  Mr.  Laing 
afterwards  came  home  to  this  country, 
knowing  the  state  of  India  and  of  its 
finances  thoroughly,  and  he  went  to 
Manchester  and  had  an  interview  with  a 
body  established  there  to  promote  the 
entire  repeal  of  those  duties.    After  he 
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left  Manchester  Mr.  Laine  addressed  a 
letter  to  that  body,  in  whidi  he  says — 

''The  import  duty  is  scarcely  felt  at  all, 
while  the  direct  taxes  involved  an  inevitable 
amount  of  oppression,  extortion,  evasion,  alarm, 
and  discontent  which  made  them  intensely  un- 
popular. If  India  is  to  be  retained  in  peaceful 
and  loyal  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  these 
matters  must  be  looked  upon  in  an  Indian  as 
well  as  an  English  point  of  view,  and  the  in- 
terests, the  wishes,  and  the  feelings  of  150,000,000 
of  inhabitants  must  be  the  primary  consideration 
in  deciding  how  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 
I  believe  tue  Indian  Gk>vemment  and  the  whole 
Indian  community  would  oppose  it,  and  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  Secretary  of 
State  would  think  of  sending  an  order  to  India 
for  a  purely  English  object,  overruling  in  such 
a  manner  the  unanimous  wish  of  India.  If  he 
did,  he  would  deserve  to  be  impeached,  for  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  he  would  be  a  far  more 
lormidable  enemy  to  the  British  Crown  than 
Ferozeshah  or  Nana  Sahib." 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
subject.  My  noble  Friend  opposite  has 
not  only  ordered  the  Government  of 
India  to  do  that  of  which  they  and  the 
whole  Indian  community  disapprove, 
but  he  has  given  orders  and  treated  the 
Government  of  India  in  a  way  which  I 
must  say  is  not  calculated  to  promote 
harmonious  feelings  between  the  two 
Governments,  or  to  reconcile  the  people 
of  India  to  our  rule.  In  his  first  de- 
spatch the  noble  Marquess  directs  that 
drafts  of  Bills,  with  their  objects  and 
reasons,  should  be  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Indian  Government  for  his  considera- 
tion .  I  have  no  obj  ection  to  the  purport 
of  this  despatch.  In  July,  1863,  the 
Government  of  India  itself  passed  a  reso- 
lution, directing  that  drafts  of  all  Bills  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Governor  General's 
Council,  with  their  objects  and  reasons, 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  in  December,  1863, 1  ex- 
pressed my  entire  approval  of  the  course 
then  adopted,  and  aesired  that  it  should 
be  continued.  I  cannot  say  that  every 
Bill,  whether  of  little  or  of  much  im- 
portance, was  so  transmitted ;  but  I  have 
no  doub^  that  the  practice  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Indian  Government  in  pur- 
suance of  its  own  wish  and  intention.  My 
noble  Friend,  however,  appears  to  have 
found  out  in  about  a  month  after  he  came 
into  office  that  they  did  not  do  what  they 
had  always  done  before.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  enough  simply  to  desire  them 
to  revert  to  the  usual  practice.  Instead 
of  that  the  noble  Marquess  sent  the  most 
peremptory  orders,  extending  the  rule 
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even  to  Amendments  that  were  proposed 
to  be  made  in  Bills  by  the  Council  of  the 
Governor  General.  Some  liberty  was 
however  left  to  the  Governor  General, 
and  he  was  not  required,  in  an  urgent, 
case,  to  send  the  Bill  home.  Of  the 
urgency  he  was  left  himself  to  judge, 
and  surely  this  was  no  unreasonable 
liberty  to  leave  to  a  person  in  so  high 
and  responsible  a  position  as  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  India. 

Lord  Northbrook,  availing  himself  of 
that  permission,  passed  the  TariflP  Bill  at 
Simla.  I  admit  at  once  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  is  an  objectionable  proceeding, 
except  under  special  circumstances. 

Let  us  see  then  if  the  circumstances 
were  such  in  this  case  as  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  noble  Marquess  has  found 
fault  with  Lord  Northbrook  for  having 
so  done  upon  two  grounds.  The  first 
ground  is,  that  he  had  acted  withput 
the  advice  and  knowledge  of  persons 
possessing  other  than  official  experience, 
and  that  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  to 
have  the  assistance  of  mercantile  council- 
lors in  such  a  matter,  who,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  seems  to  think,  are  only  to  be 
found  at  Calcutta.  If,  however,  we 
examine  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  measure  was  taken,  we  shall  find 
that  this  objection  actually  amounts  to 
very  little.  How  did  the  question  origi- 
nate? The  Government  of  India,  in 
order  to  carry  out  some  views  expressed 
to  them  by  my  noble  Friend  as  to  the 
valuation  of  goods,  appointed  a  Tariff 
Committee,  and  the  measure  which 
was  ultimately  passed  was  passed,  in 
fact,  upon  the  recommendation  of  that 
Committee,  which  consisted  of  men  as 
competent  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  whole  commercial  community  of 
India  as  any  men  well  could  be. 
The  Committee  included,  with  others,  two 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  one 
of  them  a  merchant,  the  collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Calcutta,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bengal.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Madras  and 
Bombay  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
send  one  of  their  members,  but  com- 
municated their  views  fully  in  writ- 
ing. The  Committee  agreed  unani- 
mously except  upon  some  details  as 
to  the  amount  of  duties,  and  the  Tariff 
Bill  embodied  their  recommendations. 
The  Governor  General's  Council  com- 
prised 16  members;  10  were  actually 
present,  and  12  had  expressed  their  ap- 
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proval  of  the  proposal.  Though  the 
Coimcil  did  not  sit  at  Calcutta,  it  had 
before  it  the  opinions  of  the  non-official 
Members,  and  it  also  had  ih  a  shape,  far 
better  than  it  could  have  had  them  from 
the  outside  opinion  of  Calcutta,  the  views 
of  the  whole  commercial  community  of 
India  as  represented  in  that  Committee, 
and  since  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  people  of  India.  The  other 
ground  of  blame  was  that  the  urgency 
of  the  case  was  not  such  as  to  justify 
the  course  which  was  taken;  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
in  consequence  of  the  imcertainty  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and 
urgently  represented  by  memorials  from 
Calcutta,  and  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  valuation,  were  grounds  enough 
for  the  proceeding ;  and  the  Government 
of  India  further  remark — ^in  which  my 
recollection  confirms  them — that  it  never 
has  been  the  practice  to  send  home  from 
India  Bills  on  the  subject  of  duties  to 
be  levied  in  that  coimtry.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  blaming  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India. 

Having  disposed  of  the  two  grounds 
on  which  the  noble  Marquess  has  blamed 
the  Government  of  India,  I  come  to  the 
general  directions  which  he  has  given. 

Nobody  can  have  a  stronger  opinion 
than  I  have  of  the  necessity  of  the  fullest 
and  most  unreserved  communication  be- 
tween the  Government  at  home  and  that 
in  India.  It  is  essential  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  Government  of 
India.  But  I  confess  to  having  a  strong 
opinion  .in  favour  of  its  being  mainly 
carried  on  by  unofficial  correspondence. 
Views  are  in  this  way  more  easily  and 
fully  developed,  differences  are  more 
easily  adjusted  than  in  formal  despatches. 
When  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  his 
Advisers  here,  and  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, with  his  Advisers  in  India,  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  then  a  public 
despatch  should  record  the  decision.  It 
is  most  undesirable  that  controversies 
between  two  Departments  should  be 
carried  on  in  public  despatches,  and 
that  differences  which  disappear  in 
the  end  should  meanwhile  have  been 
brought  before  the  public.  It  lowers  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  that 
should  be  especially  avoided  in  India. 
During  the  time  when  I  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Lord  Canning  was 
Governor  General,  most  of  the  great 
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xneasares  of  re-organization  after  the 
Mutiny  were  passed,  some  in  Parliament, 
some  in  the  G-ovemor  General's  Council 
in  India.  On  looking  ovw  my  corres- 
pondence with  Lord  Canning  at  the 
time,  I  find  that  Lord  Canning  commu- 
nicated his  opinion  on  my  measures, 
and  I  communicated  my  opinion  on  his 
measures  in  the  most  open  manner,  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  understand- 
ingand  agreement  between  us. 

The  noble  Marquess's  despatch  of  No- 
vember requires  that  even  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency  the  Governor  General  should 
in  the  first  instance  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  telegraph.  It 
is  almost  impossible  that  the  Governor 
General  should  be  able  to  state  in  a 
telegraphic  despatch  all  the  circumstances 
and  all  the  reasons  for  the  conduct  he 
proposes  to  pursue ;  and  any  instructions 
which  the  Sfcretary  of  State  may  give 
to  the  Governor  General  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue  on  the  receipt  of  such 
a  despatch  would  most  probably  be 
founded  on  imperfect  information.  A 
more  dangerous  course  I  can  hardly 
imagine,  even  if,  in  all  cases,  it  should 
be  possible. 

Taking  the  two  despatches  together, 
and  the  tone  in  which  they  are  couched, 
they  seem  to  me  to  reduce  the  Governor 
General  to  the  position  of  a  mere  tool 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  instead 
of  a  general  superintendence  of  the 
government  of  Iiidia,  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  Indian  legislation 
from  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  I  do 
not  question  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  do  so  :  he  must  in  the  ulti- 
mate resort  be  supreme,  and  nobody 
has  stated  more  highly  than  I  have 
done  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  did  not  obtrude  such  opinion 
on  the  Government  of  India ;  they  asked 
me  what  I  considered  my  power  to  be, 
and  I  could  not  decline  to  answer  them. 
The  question  arose  out  of  a  very  excep- 
tional case.  In  1864  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Indian  Legislative  Council 
by  a  Civil  servant,  not  himself  a  lawyer, 
to  amend  an  admirable  penal  code  which 
had  been  framed  by  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  very  able  men  and  accomplished 
jurists  in  this  country,  who  had  devoted 
their  time  and  labour,  without  fee  or 
reward,  to  the  framing  of  that  Code  and 
other  legal  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
India,     It  was  a  question  of  general 


law,  and  not  one  in  which  local  Indian 
knowledge  was  of  much  avail.  Some  of 
the  Members  of  the  Commission  remon- 
strated against  their  work  being  so 
altered,  and,  thinking  them  perfectly 
right,  I  wrote  to  the  Government  of 
India,  desiring  them  to  consult  the 
Judges  of  India  on  the  subject,  and  to 
send  to  me  the  opinion  of  the  Judges, 
together  with  their  own,  that  I  might 
communicate  with  the  authors  of  the 
Code ;  and  suggesting  that,  in  the 
meantime,  they  should  suspend  their 
legislation  on  the  subject.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  took  that  opportunity  of 
raising  the  question — what  was  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State?  In 
reply,  I  told  them  that  I  conceived  that 
the  Executive  Government  of  India  was 
as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  it  had  been  under 
the  old  Cour^  of  Directors,  and  that  it 
was  bound  to  obey  any  directions  given 
by  him.    But  I  added — 

"I  have  always  abstained,  however,  from 
giving  any  direction  upon  such  subjects ;  I  have 
confined  myself  to  suggesting  the  course  which 
I  thought  desirable ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  course  altogether  unolnectionable. 
Your  despatch  refers  to  tiie  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  disallow  any  Act  passed  by  the 
Governor  Oeneral's  Coimcil  when  assembled  for 
purposes  of  legislation ;  but  surely  it  is  more 
courteous,  and  more  calculated  to  maintain  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Council,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  ^ould  suggest  to  the  Execu- 
tive Gk)vemment  to  suspend,  and  even  to  with- 
draw a  Bill,  than  leaving  them  to  proceed 
without  any  intimation  of  his  opinion  that  he 
should  ultimately  disallow  it.  In  the  course 
which  X  have  taken  on  this  and  on  former  occa- 
sions I  have  always  been  anxious  that  the  com- 
munications between  the  Uome  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  insure  the  most  harmonious  action 
between  them.  It  is  obviously  most  conducive 
to  a  good  understanding  that  extreme  claims 
should  not  be  put  forward  on  one  side  or  extreme 
rights  enforced  on  the  other ;  and  I  cannot  en- 
tertain a  doubt  but  that  with  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  various  bodies  among  whom 
the  different  parts  of  the  Government  of  India 
are  distributed  to  maintain  harmonious  action, 
the  well-being  of  that  vast  and  important  Em- 
pire may  best  be  promoted.'* 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  written 
in  a  tone  more  courteous  or  more  cal- 
culated to  promote  harmonious  action 
between  the  Government  at  home  and 
the  Gt)vemment  in  India.  I  grieve  to 
say  that  I  cannot  think  the  tone  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  despatches  calculated 
to  promote  such  harmonious  action.  I 
coniess  that  on  reading  them,  a  painful 
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question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  tlie  effect 
which  would  have  been  produced  by  them 
on  some  of  the  great  men  who  have 
ruled  India.  Our  Empire  there  has 
been  formed  and  maintained  by  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  who  never  shrank 
from  responsibility  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Without  going  further 
back,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
on  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning,  or 
Lord  Elgin,  three  men  who  had  been 
Cabinet  Ministers  here,  and  had  shown 
themselves  in  India  and  elsewhere  fully 
capable  of  government?  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  on  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Lawrence),  to  whose 
resolution  and  energy  we  owed  the 
safety  of  Upper  India,  and  the  capture 
of  Delhi,  which  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  Mutiny  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  Lord  Northbrook. 
He  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  opinion  may  be,  for 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him  on 
the  subject.  Fortunately  for  himself  he 
had  resigned  before  he  received  the  des- 
patch of  November ;  but  I  can  hardly 
doubt  of  his  being  glad  to  escape  from 
so  humiliating  a  position. 

Again,  what  a  discouragement  such  a 
proceeding  must  be  to  such  men  as 
ought  to  be  sent  out  to  govern  our  Indian 
Empire?  Men  of  high  position  and 
character  would  shrink  from  exposing 
themselves  to  such  treatment. 

But  beyond  even  this,  it  could  not  but 
have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  in  lowering 
the  position  of  the  Governor  General  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Princes  and  people  in  India, 
and  in  teaching  them  to  look  to  England 
and  not  to  the  Government  in  India.  We 
must  never  forget  the  anomalous  charac- 
ter of  our  Empire  in  India,  where  a  few 
thousand  Europeans  rule  more  than 
200,000,000  of  the  Natives  of  the 
country.  Upon  the  whole  the  people 
look  up  to  our  officers  as  their  friends 
and  protectors ;  but  it  is  most  essential 
to  maintain  the  character  of  those  officers 
and  especially  of  their  head,  the  Governpr 
General,  the  impersonation  of  British 
rule  in  India. 

Here  the  people  look  up  to  the  com- 
plex machine  which  constitutes  the 
Government,  but  to  the  Oriental  mind 
of  the  Native  the  Government  is  the 
person  whom  he  sees.  His  fear,  or 
reverence,  or  love,  is  to  the  person.  If 
the  Euler  is  discredited,  the  influences 
which    produce    loyalty   and    cheerful 
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obedience  are  weakened.  If  he  is 
known  to  be  powerful,  and  believed  to 
be  kindly  disposed,  he  is  cheerfully 
obeyed,  and  looked  up  to  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  reverence. 

In  one  instance,  I  acted  without  pre- 
vious communication  with  Lord  Canning. 
I  increased  by  a  few  thousand  pounds 
the  allowance  to  some  native  Princes. 
Lord  Canning,  who  was  not  a  vain  man, 
or  tenacious  of  his  position,  thought  that 
I  had  impaired  the  authority  of  the 
Qt)vemor  General.  He  recorded  a  pub- 
lic Minute,  of  which  I  will  read  a  snort 
extract — 

"I  am  convinced  that  to  hold  India  well  in 
hand  the  influence  of  the  Governor  General 
ought  to  be  increased,  and  not  diminished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives,  and  that  weakness  will  re. 
suit  to  the  Government  of  India  by  attracting 
their  attention  and  their  hopes  from  India  to 
England." 

In  private  he  wrote  more  strongly  and 
told  me  that  I  had  shaken  the  authority 
of  the  Governor  General  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  India. 

If  he  thought  the  evil  effect  so  great  in 
a  very  small  matter,  what  would  he  have 
said  on  the  receipt  of  such  despatches 
as  the  noble  Marquess  has  now  addressed 
to  the  Governor  General,  and  which  will 
be  known  through  all  India  ? 

I  have  no  fear  for  our  Government  in 
India — our  military  power  has  been 
shown  in  the  Mutiny — but  .we  ought  to 
neglect  nothing  which  tends  to  keep  up 
our  visible  supremacy,  and  to  maintain 
that  mixed  feeling  of  awe,  reverence, 
and  affection  for  the  Representative  of 
the  Sovereign  of  England,  which  may 
go  far  to  render  unnecessary  any  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  in  India. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Viscount  has  called 
in  question  the  two  despatches  of  the 
11th  of  November  and  of  the  31st  of 
March,  1874,  issued  by  the  India  Ofl&ce, 
and  also  the  policy  and  the  points  of 

frocedure  indicated  by  those  despatches, 
think  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  were 
to  follow  his  example  in  taking  them  in 
a  separate  form ;  and  therefore,  putting 
aside  for  the  moment  all  those  comments 
upon  my  conduct  with  which  I  will  deal 
hereafter,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Qt>- 
vernor  General  in  Council,  I  will  deed 
simply  with  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
tariff,  which  was  called  in  question  by 
the  despatch  of  the  11th  of  November 
last.    The  noble  Viscount  has  very  judi* 
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cioTialy  avoided  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  relating  to  this 
subject.  He  teUs  ns  that  we  have  con- 
demned the  policy  of  the  Governor 
General  in  too  severe  terms ;  and  that 
that  policy  was  based  upon  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  representing  all  the  com- 
mercial communities  of  India: — and  in 
proof  of  that  assertion  he  cites  in  his 
favour  the  authority  of  the  collectors  of 
Customs  at  the  out-ports.  I  never  heard 
before  that  the  collectors  of  Customs 
were  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial communities  of  India.  But  the 
noble  Viscount  has  entirely  omitted  to 
notice  one  enactment  of  the  Governor 
General  of  vast  importance,  and  which, 
if  it  stood*alone,  must  have  called  for  the 
disallowance  of  the  India  Office,  it  having 
been  universally  disapproved  by  every 
voice  that  has  spoken  in  India,  and  in 
behalf  of  which  I  have  not  heard  one 
voice  raised  in  England.  Among  the 
measures  which  the  Governor  General 
passed  was  one  imposing  a  5  per  cent 
duty  upon  raw  foreign  cottons  —  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  protect  Manchester 
from  the  possible  competition  of  Indian 
mills  with  regard  to  the  finer  cotton 
goods.  I  ventiire,  on  behalf  of  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers,  of  whom  the 
noble  Viscount  appears  to  have  so  poor 
an  opinion  and  in  depreciation  of  whom 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  speech,  to  say  that  they  do 
not  want  that  protection.  To  adopt  such 
a  system  would  be  to  reverse  the  entire 
policy  of  this  country,  and  would  be  an 
attempt  to  abandon  the  principle  which 
has  been  carried  into  effect  by  almost 
every  foreign  country  of  late  years.  I 
say  that  that  course  was  adopted  without 
the  sanction  or  the  advice  of  the  mercan- 
tile community;  and  it  remains  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  gross  impolicy  of  legis- 
lation on  subjects  of  this  character  in 
violation  of  all  the  usages  by  which  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India  has  been 
guided.  Had  it  been  proposed  at  Cal- 
cutta instead  of  at  Simla,  it  never  would 
have  been  passed  into  a  law.  The  noble 
Viscount  having  judiciously  evaded  the 
question  of  imposing  duties  on  raw  cotton, 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  duties  upon 
cotton  goods.  And  here  I  must  com- 
plain that  he  has  been  most  persistently 
setting  up  his  own  adversary  for  the 
purpose  of  knocking  him  down.  He  has 
urged  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  adopt  a 
course  that  will  result  in  a  deficiency  in 


the  Indian  finances;  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  impose  new  taxes  on  the 
population  of  India.  He  entirely  ignores 
the  fact  that  we  never  hinted  at  new 
taxes,  and  that  in  the  most  earnest 
language  we  have  warned  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  against  any  conduct  that 
would  involve  the  Indian  finances  in  a 
deficiency.  On  this  point  I  must  be 
allowed  to  read  my  own  words,  and  I  will 
ask  your  Lordships  whether  they  do  not 
clearly  sustain  what  I  say  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  avoiding  a  deficiency.  In  my  first 
despatch,  I  say — 

"  These  considerationB  will  I  doubt  not  com* 
mend  themselves  to  your  Excellency's  mind  the 
poUcy  of  removing  at  as  early  a  period  as  the 
state  of  your  finances  permits  this  subject  of 
dangerous  contention." 

And  in  my  second  despatch,  I  say — 

''This  abolition  should  be  gradual,  and,  in 
deciding  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
effected,  the  period  which  will  be  necessary  for 
its  completion  and  the  accompanying  measures 
which  may  be  requisite,  the  paramount  impor- 
tance  of  guarding  the  Indian  Treasury  from 
financial  embarrassment  must  be  borne  in  mind." 

Is  it  possible  to  state  in  stronger 
language  than  I  have  done  the  impor- 
tance of  guarding  the  Indian  Treasury 
from  exposure  to  financial  deficiencies? 
The  noble  Viscount  has  laid  down  as  a 
maxim  of  State  that  you  should  keep 
every  tax  you  can  hold.  But  what  have 
his  friends  been  doing?  The  most 
striking  part  in  the  sudden  change  in  the 
tariff  was  flashed  upon  us,  to  our  sur- 
prise, on  the  5th  of  August  by  a  telegram 
stating  that  £400,000  of  taxes  had  been 
repealed.  The  noble  Viscount  has 
accused  me  of  intending  to  levy  another 
new  tax.  I  can  only  say  that  no  such 
intention  either  exists  or  has  existed, 
and  that  to  assume  any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  either  the  Government 
or  myself  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on 
the  part,  either  of  the  noble  Viscount 
or  any  other  person  who  expresses  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  If  any  other 
tax  had  been  suggested  in  Ueu  of  the 
cotton  duty,  I  should  have  expressed 
my  strong  objection  to  it ;  but  no  such 
suggestion  is  made  in  either  of  the  de- 
spatches which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion. Keference  has  been  made  to  the 
dissent  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry;  and  on 
that  subject  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
sent until  my  attention  was  called  to  it 
by  the  Under  Secretary,  and  I  then, 
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following  custom  and  precedent,  entered 
a  Minute  of  the  dissent  in  the  usual  re- 
cord.    In  proposing  to  deal  with  the 
cotton  duties  we  warned  the  Government 
against  running  into  a  deficiency,  but 
we  gave  no  hint  of  raising  a  new  tax. 
It  n^y  be  asked  how  the  cotton  duties 
are  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  years  ? — and  in  answer  to  that 
question  I  would  say  that  for  many 
years  past  the  revenue  of  India  has 
been  rising.     Since  the  noble  Viscount 
left  the  India  Office,  for  instance,  the 
revenue  has  risen  to  the  extent  of  about 
£5,000,000,  or  £500,000.a-year.     I  find 
from  Lord  Northbrook's  account  of  the 
various    surpluses  that  in   1871-2  the 
surplus  was  £3,000,000 ;    in  1872-3  it 
was  £1,700,000;  and  in  1873-4  it  was 
£2,071,000;  in  1874-5  it  was  £1,800,000. 
It  is  obvious,   therefore,   that,   with  a 
rising  revenue  and  a  fair  allowance  of 
time,  a  tax  like  that  on  cotton  can  be 
abolished  without  either  creating   em- 
barrassment or  rendering  it  necessary  to 
levy  any  new  taxes.  We  have,  therefore, 
pointed  out  to  the  Indian  Government 
our  views  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
surplus  revenues  should  be  applied,  our 
opinion  being  that  the  application  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  reducing  or  abo- 
lishing those  taxes  to  which,  on  fair  and 
reasonable  grounds,  the  strongest  objec- 
tions could  be  made.     What,  then,  is 
the  objection  to  the  tax?    And  in  an- 
swering this  question  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  the  way  in  which  the  noble 
Viscount  has  quoted  firom  me.     He  im- 
putes to  me  a  statement  that  the  effect  of 
the  5  per  cent  tax  is  insignificant.  What 
I  actually  said  was  that,  in  presence  of 
other  circumstance  affecting  the  trade, 
it  was  an  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
the  Lancashire  manufeu^turers  to  imagine 
that  the  falling  off  in  their  trade  was 
mainly  due    to   the   5  per   cent  duty. 
If  the  noble  Viscount  had  quoted  an- 
other passage  in  my  despatch,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  asserted  in  very  dis- 
tinct terms  that  the  tax  was  on  general 
principles  liable  to  objection  as  imped- 
ing the  import  of  an   article   of  first 
necessity,  and  as  tending  to  operate  as 
a  protective  duty  in  favour  of  a  native 
manufacture.      Notwithstanding    this, 
the  noble  Viscount  has  informed  your 
Lordships  that  I  described  the  tax  as 
not  being  a  protective  duty — and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  an  adversary's  despatches 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  he  can 
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be  made  to  say  absolutely  anything.     I 
must  say,  further,  that  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  this  protective  duty  de- 
fended by   noble  Lords    on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.     It  is  surprising  to 
find  the  interests  of  English  manufac- 
turers treated  as  matters  of  small  ac- 
count ;  but  I  am  the  more  surprised  to 
find  the  noble  Lords  who  so  treat  the 
matter  desiring  that  no  steps  should  be 
taken  to  check  India,  which  at  some 
unknown    period  was    the  Apostle  of 
Free  Trade,  when  she  wanders  in  the 
direction  of  Protection.     The  noble  Vis- 
count repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
he  was  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  India: — but  I  should  like  to 
know  how  he  has  ascertained  *that  opi- 
nion. The  fact  is,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  India  are  politically 
dumb,  and  that  what  my  noble  Friend 
describes  as  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  India  is  simply  the  opinion  of  the 
Bombay  millowners,  who  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  protective   duty.     The 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of 
Anglo-Indian  thought  among  the  mer- 
cantile community,  have  declared  them- 
selves opposed  to  Protection,  and  have 
stated  that  they  would  gladly  see  the 
time  when  the  state  of  the  finances  would 
allow  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  im- 
port duty  on  cotton  goods.     I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  of  a  pUhiseite  would 
be,  because  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vey to  the  minds  of  Indian  peasants  re- 
fined principles  of  economic  science ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  result 
would  be  if  it  could  possibly  be  made 
clear  to  such  persons  that  the  effect  of 
the  tax  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  their 
few  necessaries  of  life.     It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  tax  on  salt  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  one  to  be  par- 
tially remitted :    but  on  that    subject 
there  is  much  to  be  said.      The  total  in- 
come derived  from  the  tax  on  salt  is  so 
large  that  a  remission  to  the  extent  of 
£800,000  would   not  benefit  the   con- 
sumers to  any  appreciable  extent ;  and, 
further,  the  duty  on  salt  is  not  protec- 
tive, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
same  whether  the  salt  be  imported  or 
produced    in    the    country.     On    these 
grounds,  therefore,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  import  duty  on  cotton  is  the 
one  which  should  be  remitted  or  reduced. 
Thus  far — although  I  will  not  consent  to 
look  upon  Lancashire  interests  with  the 
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contempt  with  which  they  are  regarded 
at  the  other  side,  although  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  in  dealing  with  an  Empire  we 
are  entitled  to  disregard  the  interests  of 
any  portion  of  that  Empire — although, 
to  my  mind,Jthe  Empire  is  one,  and  if  any 
part  of  it  siiffers  every  part  must  suffer, 
and  equal  justice  must  be  meted  out  to 
all — still  I  think  that  this  is  more  an 
Indian  than  a  Lancashire  question,  and 
that  it  is  the  Hindoo,  the  first  necessities 
of  whose  life  you  will  make  cheaper, 
and  not  the  Lancashire  manufacturer, 
whom  you  will  principally  benefit  by 
a  remission  of  this  duty.  But  is  there 
no  greater — no  more  Imperial  reason  ? 
What  has  been  the  course  of  your 
diplomacy  ?  Are  not  your  diplomatists 
everywhere  struggling  wifch  tarifiis — 
everywhere  maintaining  a  difficult  and 
unequal  fight?  The  only  weapon  we 
have  to  use  is  that  we  have  tried  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  we  have  found  it  to  an- 
swer ;  that  it  has  ^ven  to  us  prosperity, 
and  that  we  heartily  confide  in  it.  But 
if  foreign  Courts  are  able  to  say,  '*  You 
come  to  us  with  an  untrue  pretence. 
When  the  popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  you  undoubtedly  adopt  it ; 
but  when  you  are  not  so  certain  of  that 
result — when,  in  fact,  your  condition  is 
like  ours — then  you,  like  us,  maintain 
protective  tarifis."  Would  not  that  in- 
evitably destroy  our  moral  authority 
and  weight  when  we  urged  on  the 
removal  of  those  protective  and  pro- 
hibitory tariffs  which  do  so  much  to 
check  the  prosperity  of  producing  coun- 
tries ?  My  Lords,  this  consideration  has 
led  me  to  feel  that  those  are  wrong  who 
treat  this  as  merely  a  local  question. 
To  say  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  merely 
Indian  authorities  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
mistake.  It  is  an  Imperial  question  of 
high  importance,  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  on  Imperial  grounds.  The  noble 
Viscount  re&rred,  my  Lords,  to  another 
reason  which  is  urged  in  my  despateh, 
which  I  dealt  with  at  leng^  there,  but 
will  dismiss  briefly  here.  I  could  not 
help  being  impressed  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  those  mercantile  communities 
in  India — and  in  all  I  did  I  may  say  I 
spoke  for  myself  and  my  Council  too ; 
for  in  this  policy  we  were  unanimous. — 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  those 
communities  increased  with  the  rapidity 
which  appeared  to  be  probable,  and  if 
they  grew  up  strongly  attached  to  pro* 
tective  duties,  which  duties  the  manu- 


facturing communities  of  England  would 
be  bound  by  their  interests  as  well  as  by 
their  economic  faith  to  resist  to  the 
uttermost — then  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  when  those  small  com- 
munities became  great,  a  difference  of 
opinion  would  arise  among  men  of 
white  race  which  might  lead  to  danger. 
I  believe  there  is  no  object  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian 
statesman  than  the  removal  of  grounds 
of  difference  and  contention  between 
the  White  rulers  and  those  vast  millions 
of  subject  races,  who,  while  they  are 
united,  will  imdoubtedly  submit  to  us, 
but  whose  allegiance  may  be  doubtful  if 
the  ruling  English  race  were  riven  in  two 
by  some  deep  and  dangerous  difference 
on  policy.  If  ever  there  is  a  danger 
to  the  English  rule  in  India — a  sub- 
ject upon  which  some  friends  of  the 
noble  Viscount  appear  to  dwell  with 
more  satisfaction  than  he  does-»-if  ever 
there  is  such  a  danger,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  it  will  not  be  from  any  resistance 
from  the  subject  races,  but  from  divisions 
in  the  race  which  rules.  On  this  ground, 
my  Lords,  I  felt  that  it  was  important 
while  it  was  yet  time — while  the  com- 
munities in  Intlia  were  yet  young — to 
remove  from  them  a  cause  of  division, 
which,  if  once  swept  away,  they  will  be 
the  first  to  appreciate,  but  which  if  left 
might  cause  them  to  grow  up  with  per- 
verted views.  And  now  we  are,  on  the 
ground  on  which  I  and  my  Council 
unsmimously  in  July  last  agreed,  to  re- 
commend to  the  Government  of  India, 
that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  consist- 
ently with  the  state  of  their  finances 
those  duties  should  be  swept  away. 
And  now,  my  Lords,  for  the  question  of 
procedure — the  circumstances  under 
which  the  despateh  of  the  11th  of 
November  was  written.  As  your  Lord- 
ships know,  the  Government  of  India 
had  been  instructed  in  March,  1874,  to 
send  home  to  us  information  of  any 
important  and  non-urgent  Bill  which 
they  intended  to  introduce.  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  ask  whether  that  instruction 
was  a  wise  one  or  not.  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  was  received  without  protest  by 
the  Government  of  India,  and  whether 
wise  or  not  they  were  bound  to  act 
upon  it.  Well,  what  happened  in 
August  was  this — The  Qiivemment  of 
India  knew  what  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was,  for  it  had  been  an- 
nounced on  several  occasions.  The  ordi* 
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nary  practice  was  for  the  Budget  to  be 
brought  forward  in  March  or  April  in 
Calcutta.  For  that  there  are  two 
reasons.  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to 
entrust  the  legislation  of  India  to  the 
Government  of  India,  joined  to  certain 
additional  Members,  who  are  selected 
for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  provided  that 
half  of  these  must  be  non-official — the 
clear  intention  of  Parliament  being  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  have  a 
large  amount  of  non-official  assistance 
and  advice  in  dealing  with  questions  in 
reference  to  which  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  had  experience  them- 
selves. Of  course  these  men  live  in 
Calcutta.  Simla  is  a  mere  excursion 
ground — a  shooting  lodge  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  I  mean  to  say  it  is 
not  a  recognized  home  of  Government. 
We  have  never  recognized  Simla  other 
than  as  merely  a  residence  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India — a  small 
place,  lofty  and  inaccessible.  It  is  two 
long  days  journey  from  Calcutta.  If 
not  actually  foreign  territory,  it  is  sur- 
roimded  by  foreign  territory.  WeU, 
the  Budget  statement  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Calcutta ;  and  when  it  had  been  pub- 
lished the  Government  went  to  Simla. 
We  had  no  idea  that  any  intention  to 
remove  taxation  or  to  revise  the  tariff 
was  at  hand.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  was  on  the  eve  of 
making  his  statement  to  Parliament  as 
to  the  Budget  arrangements  as  they  ex- 
isted. We  had  conveyed  no  orders  to 
the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject 
of  taxes,  because  we  trusted  to  the  in- 
struction that  all  legislation  which  was 
non-urgent  and  important  should  be 
communicated  to  us.  Well,  early  in 
August,  without  the  slightest  intimation, 
public  or  private,  to  us  or  to  the  people 
of  India,  that  such  a  thing  was  in  con- 
templation, the  Legislative  Council  was 
assembled ;  all  the  non-official  members 
being  naturally  absent;  the  Standing 
Orders  were  suspended,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  new  tariff  was  read  a  first,  a 
second,  and  a  third  time,  and  passed 
into  law.  Now,  the  noble  Viscount  has 
been  pleased  to  condemn  the  language 
in  which  I  spoke  of  that  Act ;  but  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  un- 
seemly, or  more  calculated  to  bring  the 
Government  of  India  into  coutempt---is  it 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  likelv 
cause  a  general  distrust  than  such 
legislation  ?    It  is  said  that  this  tariff 
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was  an  urgent  matter,  because  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  said  that 
their  interests  were  suffering  from  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  being  delayed. 
WeU,  I  will  read  what  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said,  in  order  to 
show  how  whoUy  without  foundation 
that  assertion  is.    They  say — 

''The  Committee  considered  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  Act,  an  Act 
which  so  extensively  affects  the  non-official  com- 
munity at  Simla,  where  the  non-official  memhers 
of  Council  could  not  make  their  voices  heard ; 
and  they  learnt  with  regret  that  their  repeated 
applications  for  a  revision  of  tariff  values,  which 
needed  no  new  legislative  measure,  hut  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  simple  ^lotification  of  the 
Governor  General,  had  been  construed  into 
acquiescence  of  a  procedure  which  not  only 
nullified  any  representative  character  the  Legis- 
lative  Council  may  possess,  but  which  was  also 
at  variance  with  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
business  in  the  Council  laid  down  by  the  Go- 
vernor Gteneral  in  February,  1873." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  noble  Viscoimt  used 
strong  language  as  to  the  phraseology  of 
my  despatch.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pute with  the  noble  Viscount  upon  a 
question  of  style ;  but  I  commend  those 
who  care  to  solve  such  a  controversy  to , 
read  my  despatch  in  comparison  with 
some  despatches  which  were  published 
at  the  same  time  as  my  noble  Friend's 
own.  But  I  will  say  this  with  respect 
to  the  language  of  those  despatches — I 
do  not  wish  to  put  away  from  myself 
any  responsibility — I  am  responsible  for 
them;  but  I  appeal  to  the  opinion  of 
experts.  The  Council  of  India,  if  they 
know  anything,  know  the  language  of 
official  letters.  They  have  passed  their 
lives  in  writing  them  and  receiving 
them,  and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
anything  which  they  have  carefully  con- 
sidered should  escape  their  notice  if  it 
was  a  breach  of  official  propriety.  Those 
despatches  were  considered  by  them  in 
the  ordinary  deliberate  manner.  They 
were  examined  by  the  proper  Committee 
of  the  Council,  who  suggested  such 
alterations  as  they  thought  fit.  They 
were  considered  sentence  after  sentence 
in  the  Council,  and  never  from  the  time 
they  were  drafted  to  the  time  they  were 
sent  to  India  did  I  hear  it  suggested 
that  they  were  in  the  least  degree  un- 
civil or  imseemly  in  manner.  The  ques- 
tion of  style  is  no  doubt  of  some  im- 
portance. The  noble  Viscount  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  such  sweet  and 
delicate  language  that  no  other  style  can 
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be  borne  by  him.  I  haye,  however, 
heard  whispers  of  what  used  to  be  said 
at  the  Council  table  of  Lord  Canning 
when  the  noble  Viscount's  despatches 
arrived.  I  will  not,  however,  rake  up 
old  stories  of  that  kind.  What  I  want 
to  insist  upon  is  that  these  despatches 
passed  before  those  who  were  quite  com- 
petent to  correct  them  if  they  were 
wrong,  but  that  no  suggestion  of  the 
necessity  of  any  alteration  was  made  by 
them.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  are 
really  going  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  whatever  the  Governor  General  of 
India  does  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
to  blame  him?  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  only  to  write  an  official  echo  to 
all  that  the  Governor  General  says — if 
he  is  to  approve  all  that  he  does — then 
you  are  laying  an  undue  burden  on  the 
finances  of  India  by  maintaining  the 
India  Office  at  aU.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  enact  that  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral is  a  Sovereign  and  independent 
Power,  and  that  he  is  to  do  precisely 
what  he  thinks  fit ;  and  then  he  might 
keep  some  representative  at  this  Court 
and  inform  my  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretary  what  measures  he  has  adopted. 
You  must  have  either  one  theory  or  the 
other.  You  cannot  have  the  doctrine 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  controls  the 
Governor  General  unless  you  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  blame  him  when  he  is  wrong.  Of 
course  it  is  done  at  some  risk  when 
the  Governor  General  is  the  political 
friend  of  those  who  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  have  been  further  blamed  by  the 
noble  Viscount,  not  only  for  reproving 
the  Governor  General  without  cause, 
but  also  for  sending  that  despatch 
of  March,  1874,  which  directs  that  all 
measures  brought  before  the  Legislative 
Council  shall  be  sent  home  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  to  be  examined. 
I  do  not  think  that  your  Lordships  or 
the  public  know  the  precise  state  of 
things  which  made  that  direction  neces- 
sary, and  out  of  which  it  arose.  The 
present  legislature  of  India  is  imperfect 
and  fragmentary.  Originally  an  India 
Law  Commission  was  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  was,  sitting  in  Enfi;land,  to  pre- 
pare a  body  of  substantied  law,  which 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Legislative  Council  to 
enact.  Of  course  the  existence  of  this 
body  reduced  the  functions  of  the  Legis- 


lative Council  to  very  humble  dimen- 
sions. The  new  Indian  law  was  pre- 
pared by  the  India  Law  Commissioners 
in  England,  and  only  matters  of  minor 
importance  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India.  From  the 
first,  however,  these  two  halves  of  the 
legislative  machine  could  not  go  on  har- 
moniously, and  there  was  always  a  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  Legislative  Council 
to  enact  the  law  sent  out  to  them.  That 
difficulty  occurred  in  the  time  of  the 
noble  Viscount  himself,  and  then  the 
prerogative  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
regard  to  legislation  was  laid  down  in 
language  so  strong  and  stringent  that 
anything  I  have  said  could  not  go  so 
far.     What  says  the  noble  Viscount  ? — 

**  The  action  of  the  GJovemment  in  this 
country,  in  respect  to  what  is  called  a  Gbvem- 
ment  Bill,  is  perfectly  well  known  and  recog- 
nized. It  is  introduced  with  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  is  carried  on,  or  postponed,  or 
withdrawn  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  this 
country  in  respect  to  a  Bill  introduced  by  any 
Member  of  Parliament  is  guided  by  the  same 
rule.  I  apprehend  that  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment 01  India  must  be  considered  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  Ught,  and  that  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  extends  to  this,  as  to 
every  other  action  of  that  Government." 

Now,  the  noble  Viscount  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  fact  that  he  never  used  this 
power ;  but  I  do  not  understand  the  use 
of  an  abstract  power  which  is  never  to 
be  employed.  I  do  not  say  it  should  be 
frequently  used,  but  the  mere  assertion 
of  a  power  that  is  never  to  be  employed 
appears  to  lead  to  an  idle  termination. 
But  although  the  noble  Viscount  did  not 
use  the  power,  his  Colleague  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  shortly  after- 
wards did  so.  When  the  noble  Duke 
was  in  office  the  same  difficulty  arose. 
The  India  Law  Commission  prepared  a 
body  of  law  which  was  sent  out  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  which  they 
were  requested  to  pass.  But  the  Legis- 
lative Council  had  something  to  say  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  very  formidable 
law  that  was  sent  out,  because  it  raised 
again  that  old  question  of  the  Indigo 
riots,  which  had  always  inspired  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  with  apprehension. 
That  Government  said  that  these  provi- 
sions were  dangerous,  and  sent  them 
back.    What  did  the  noble  Duke  say — 

"  You  will  receive  back  the  chapter  from  mc 
in  the  shape  in  which  I  think  it  desirable  it 
should  be  finally  passed  into  law,  and  (unless  in 
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case  of  strong  unforeseen  objection  arising  in 
your  mind,  which  I  will  not  anticipate,  but 
which  must  then  be  dealt  with  according  to  your 
discretion  as  circumstance  may  require)  I  shall 
expect  that  the  measure  will  be  introauced  by 
YOU  into  the  Council  when  assembled  for  making 
laws  and  regulations,  and  discussed  there  in  the 
stages  and  according  to  the  forms  usual  in  like 
cases.  And  while  imder  consideration  by  the 
Council,  I  shall  further  expect  that  you  will  em- 
ploy all  the  usual  and  legitimate  means  to  secure 
its  passing  as  a  Government  measure." 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  per- 
emptory than  that.  Well,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  resisted.  They  sent  a 
fierce  rejoinder,  in  which  they  said — 

"  It  is  enough  to  say,  as  to  such  a  course,  that 
it  would  reduce  us  to  the  alternative  of  either 
publicly  stating  that  the  Bill  was  introduced, 
not  on  our  responsibility,  but  in  obedience  to  your 
positive  orders,  or  else  of  defending  it  by  argu- 
ments which  we  did  not  believe  to  be  sound. 
Either  course  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
our  position  as  a  Government." 

The  India  Law  Commissioners  resigned. 
They  declined  to  be  made  the  shuttle- 
cock between  two  such  ferocious  battle- 
dores. But  the  noble  Duke  was  not 
satisfied  with  that.  Although  the  cham- 
pion retreated,  he  delivered  a  passing 
volley  at  the  enemy.     He  said — 

"  Neither  can  I  admit  that  it  makes  any  real 
difference  in  the  case,  if  the  directions  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Government  relate  to  what  may  be 
termed  legislative  as  distinguished  from  execu- 
tive affairs.  It  may  be  quite  as  essential,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  as  to  the  well-being  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  dominions,  that  a  certain  mea- 
sure should  be  passed  into  a  law  as  that  a  certain 
act  described  in  common  language  as  executive 
should  be  performed.  But  2  it  were,  indeed, 
the  case,  as  your  argument  would  represent  it 
to  be,  that  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  limited  to  the  mere  mterposition  of 
a  veto  on  Acts  passed  in  India,  then  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Queen,  although  it  could  resist  the 
passing  of  an  injurious  law,  would  be  helpless  to 
secure  legislative  sanction  for  any  measures,  how- 
ever essential  it  might  deem  them  to  be  for  the 
welfare  or  safety  of  Her  Indian  Empire." 

The  India  Law  Commission  resigned,  as 
I  have  said;  in  the  middle  of  this  conflict, 
and  the  matter  was  hung  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  There  was  a  new  Go- 
vernor General  and  a  new  Law  Mem- 
ber of  Council.  But  when  I  came  into 
office  I  found  that  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Legislature  had  disappeared,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  influencing 
from  England  the  legislation  of  India, 
except  by  the  peremptory  measures  in- 
dicated in  the  despatches  of  the  noble 
Yiscount  and  the  noble  Duke.    In  the 
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time  of  the  India  Law  Commission 
there  was  a  constant  communication  be- 
tween that  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  every  measure  was 
subjected  to  careful  examination  in  Eng- 
land. But  that  state  of  things  passed 
away,  and  that  which  Parliament  had 
never  contemplated  was  taking  place, 
and  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  was 
left  in  a  state  trhich  practically  amounted 
to  entire  independence  of  England.  I 
then  made  a  suggestion  which  was,  I 
think,  a  moderate  one,  and  certainly  far 
less  peremptory  than  the  action  of  the 
noble  Viscount  and  the  noble  Duke.  I  re- 
quested the  Government  of  India,  before 
they  introduced  a  measure,  to  send  it 
home  flrst,  in  order  that  they  might  hear 
what  suggestions  I  had  to  make  upon  it. 
In  that  there  was  no  dictation ;  I  did  not 
indicate  an  intention  to  force  them  to 
accept  any  measure ;  I  merely  desired 
that  I  might  know  what  it  was,  and  that 
I  might  offer  any  suggestions  which  the 
experience  of  my  Council,  or  which  Eng- 
lish and  Imperial  considerations  might 
make  it  necessary  to  suggest.  If,  indeed, 
I  had  used  that  power  for  the  purpose 
of  ordering  them  to  pass  measures  which 
had  been  arranged  in  the  India  Office, 
that  would  have  been  undoubtedly  un- 
dertaking in  England  the  legislation  of 
India ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever 
done  or  intended.  It  was  only  intended 
we  should  have  a^  opportimity  of  offer- 
ing our  suggestions  on  any  particular 
part  of  a  law  before  that  law  was  passed 
and  wcLS  sent  home  for  disavowal  or  ap- 
proval. In  the  interests  of  scientific 
legislation  that  course  was  a  wise  one, 
because  the  wise  habit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  been  to  pass  laws  in 
large  blocks  as  codes ;  and,  of  course, 
if  it  had  become  necessary  to  veto  any 
code  when  it  was  sent  home  the  prac- 
tice of  codifying  must  have  been  given 
up.  It  is  not  only  no  encroachment  on 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  India, 
but  it  is  a  much  more  simple,  courteous, 
and  dignified  course  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  the  Government 
of  India  what  portions  of  a  law  you 
might  object  to,  than  to  wait  until  it  is 
passed,  placed  on  the  statute  book,  pro- 
claimed in  India — and  then  when  it 
comes  home  to  disavow  it.  Surely  that 
way  of  waiting  and  then  disavowing  is 
a  mode  of  bringing  the  Government  of 
India  into  contempt,  and  of  bringing 
into  sharp  relief  the  superiority  and  the 
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supremacy  claimed  by  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. If  there  is  any  doubt  whe- 
ther I  was  right  or  wrong  I  may 
remove  it  by  reading  a  fe.w  words  from 
an  authority  the  noble  Viscount  will 
recognize.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1865.. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  wrote — 

**Tour  despatch  refers  to  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  disallow  any  Act  passed 
by  the  Governor  General's  Council  when  as- 
sembled for  purposes  of  legislation,  but  surely  it 
is  more  courteous,  and  more  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  character  and  dignity  of  the  Council, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  suggest  to 
the  Executive  Government  to  suspend,  and  even 
to  withdraw  a  Bill,  than  leaving  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  intimation  of  his  opinion  that 
he  should  ultimately  disallow  it." 

This  is  what  the  noble  Viscount  said  in 
1865;  this  is  what  I  am  blamed  for, 
and  called  all  the  names  the  Parliamen- 
tary vocabulary  permits,  because  I  did  it 
in  1874.  I  believe  the  noble  Viscount 
is  perfectly  right ;  it  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  collision  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments can  be  avoided.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the 
problem  we  have  to  solve  in  adjusting 
what  must  be  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Government  of  England  to  the  require- 
ments, position,  and  dignity  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  India ;  but  that  ad- 
justment is  not  to  be  found  in  abdicating 
the  power  of  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land. You  cannot,  as  some  people  have 
essayed  to  do,  set  up  a  parody  of  the 
Home  Itule  cry  in  India;  you  cannot 
treat  the  Legislative  Council  of  nominees 
with  the  kind  of  respect  with  which  it  is 
said  we  shall  some  day  have  to  treat  an 
assembly  which,  is  to  meet  on  College 
Green.  But  language  so  strange  has 
been  held  in  respect  to  this  matter,  and 
indications  of  a  Home  Bule  cry  are  so 
strong,  that  I  will  venture  to  read  a  few 
words  written  by  one  who  is  now  dead, 
but  who  was  closely  identified  with  the 
East  India  Company,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill— 

"From  the  necessity  of  the  case  its  power 
must  be  exercised  by  delegation,  but  the  go- 
verning country  has  not  the  moral  right  to  de- 
legate its  power  without  reserving  its  controL 
It  cannot  discharge  its  conscience  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  good  government  of  India, 
and  charge  that  responsibility  on  the  consciences 
of  its  delegates.  It  cannot  hernd  over  its  sacred 
trust  to  a  few  despots,  armed  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  stronger  country,  but  carrying 
with  them  no  more  than  they  themselves  choose 
of  its  wisdom  or  its  g^ood  purposes." 

And  in  a  previous  part  of   the  same 
Minute  Mr.  Mill  said — 


''  There  are  several  modes  of  governing  a  de- 
pendency. The  governing  country,  by  its  con- 
stituted authorities,  may  itself  govern  the  de- 
pendency through  agents  responsible  to  it,  and 
bound  to  obey  its  instructions.  Or,  it  may  allow 
the  dependency  to  govern  itself,  imder  such 
conditions  and  with  such  reservations  as  may 
seem  to  be  required  either  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  dependency,  or  by  the  policy  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  some  cases  the  former  of  these  systems 
of  government  is  necessary  or  desirable,  in 
others  the  latter,  in  others  some  combination 
between  the  two ;  the  Government  being  shared 
in  various  proportions  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  governing  country  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governed.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  only  modes  in  which  a  dependency 
may  be  governed ;  there  is  a  third  mode ;  but 
this  third  seems  to  be  the  very  ideal  of  badness, 
the  one  among  all  imaginable  arrangements  of 
the  matter  in  question  which  no  circumstances 
could  justify,  or  could  render  otherwise  than 
preposterous — viz.,  that  the  governing  country 
should  neither  retain  the  government  in  its  own 
hands  nor  resign  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the 
people  of  the  dependencv,  but  should  make  it 
over  to  a  small  number  of  individuals  sent  out 
from  the  governing  country,  to  be  exercised  at 
their  discretion,  imder  no  control  or  responsi- 
bility except  the  power  of  recall," 

These  are  wise  words  which  deserve  to 
be  remembered  at  this  time.  You  can- 
not, if  you  will,  dissociate  responsibility 
from  power.  If  you  complain  of  any- 
thing in  one  of  our  colonies  which  has 
constitutional  government,  my  noble 
Friend  will  answer  lie  has  no  responsi- 
bility, because  you  have  handed  over  to 
the  colonies  the  decision  of  their  own 
affairs.  But  suppose  I  in  this  House 
or  my  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
in  the  other  were  to  make  a  similar  an- 
swer when  the  Government  of  India 
was  called  in  question,  we  should  be 
laughed  to  scorn.  Neither  House  would 
ever  accept  such  a  reply  as  a  conclusive 
answer.  Both.  Houses  would  say — 
*'  You  are  responsible  for  what  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  does."  Take 
this  question  of  the  cotton  duties.  If 
we  had  not  repealed  them,  if  we  had  not 
touched  them,  but  had  allowed  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  have  its  own  way, 
and  had  sent  out  a  polite  echo  of.  the 
Governor  General's  despatch — which, 
according  to  the  noble  Yiscoimt,  appears 
to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  IndEia  Office 
— we  should  have  oeen  met  with  a  Mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Oommons  declaring 
that  it  was  desirable  to  repeal  the  cotton 
duties  in  India.  We  could  not  have 
resisted  a  Motion  we  think  right;  it 
would  have  been  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  and  you  would  have  been  brought 
face  to    face   with   the  fact  that  the 
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supreme  power  is  here.  Responsibility 
necessarily  lies  upon  the  Queen's  Go- 
vernment, because  they  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Parliament,  and  where  you 
have  responsibility  you  must  concede 
power.  I  do  not  find  the  adjustment  of 
this  question  in  any  diminution  of  the 
power  which  must  be  accorded  to  the 
Queen's  Government  in  England;  I 
rather  find  it  in  the  practice  of  constant 
and  abundant  communication.  The 
noble  Yiscount  says  private  communi- 
cation is  better  than  public ;  I  am  not 
fastidious  on  that  head ;  but  there  must 
be  communication  of  some  kind,  so  that 
every  measure  may  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  English  as  well  as  Indian  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  communications  need 
not  be  public  until  the  two  Governments 
have  by  explanations  arrived  at  views 
on  which  they  are  able  to  act  in  common. 
That  I  believe  to  be  the  real  secret  of 
the  successful  government  of  India.  But 
for  this  end  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Indian  Government  should  not  spring 
surprises  on  the  Home  Government.  It 
must  not  wait  tiU  the  Home  Govern- 
ment has  avowed  its  policy,  and  then 
without  giving  notice,  without  sending 
even  a  telegraphic  intimation,  without 
an  hour's  delay,  and  in  a  single  day, 
pass  a  legislative  measure  which  sets 
that  policy  at  naught.  If  such  things 
as  that  are  done,  the  machinery  must 
be  thrown  out  of  gear.  I  wrote  that 
despatch,  and  I  adhere  to  it,  because 
I  believe  that  in  it  lies  the  principle 
upon  which  the  successful  government 
of  India  depends  —  constant  communi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  the  Home  Government  of  aU 
that  they  intend  to  do.  That  is  the 
secret  on  which  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  two  depends.  If  you  adhere  to 
that  principle — if  the  Governor  General 
gives  to  the  Home  Government  the 
fullest  notice  of  all  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment intends  to  do,  either  in  its  execu- 
tive or  legislative  capacity,  you  may  be 
quite  certain  that,  on  the  one  hand,  all 
Indian  interests  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented, and,  on  the  other  hand,  English 
opinion  will  be  fully  heard,  and  all  Im- 
perial considerations,  such  as  were  pre- 
sent in  the  case  before  us,  will  be  pro- 
perly borne  in  mind ;  and  then  you  may 
be  confident  you  wiU  solve,  quietly  and 
in  harmony,  without  friction  or  collision, 
the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the 
supremacy  of  the  Home    Government 
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with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  those 
who  serve  it  abroad. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Marquess  who  has  just  sat 
down  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  can 
hardly  be  said,  I  think,  to  have  made  a 
conciHatory  speech.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess has  said  one  thing  which  to- 
morrow morning  he  will  regret  having 
said.  My  noble  Friend  near  me  (Vis- 
count Halifax)  disavowed  any  personal 
or  Party  feeling  in  the  speech  he 
made,  and  surely  it  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  courtesy  of 
Parliament  to  have  accepted  a  declara- 
tion of  that  kind,  considering  the  long 
connection  my  noble  Friend  has  had 
with  Indian  affairs,  and  that  he  repre- 
sented the  India  Office  for  many  years 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  I 
never  heard  it  suggested  that  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  India  he  ever  said  a 
single  word  that  was  coloured  by  Party 
or  personal  feeling,  and  I  must  say  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  noble  Marquess  to 
have  cast  at  him  the  taunt  that  it  was 
because  Lord  Northbrook  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Party  he  had  been  influenced 
to  make  the  speech  he  has  made  to- 
night. For  myself,  I  can  say,  so  far  as  any 
personal  feeling  is  concerned  in  regard 
to  Lord  Northbrook,  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  If  he  did  not  accept  the  despatch 
so  much  complained  of  as  a  very  gentle 
and  amiable  expression  of  opinion,  at 
least,  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  he 
has  not  communicated  one  word  to  his 
political  Friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  intended  resignation  was  known 
long  before  that  despatch  was  written, 
and  therefore  neither  personally  nor 
officially  has  Lord  Northbrook  anything 
to  do  with  the  complaint  which  has  been 
made  on  this  occasion  of  the  conduct  of 
my  noble  Friend.  Will  he  allow  me  to 
disavow  any  personal  or  Party  feeling  ? 
I  believe  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  Lordships  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Government  only 
upon  two  subjects.  On  one  of  them  I 
was  a  hearty  and  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  measure  which  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Government  proposed ;  and  on  the 
other  occasion,  last  Session,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  say  I  acted  the  part 
of  an  unMendly  critic.  It  is  with  the 
deepest  personal  regret  I  take  any  part 
in  animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Marquess.  During  the  many 
years  in  which  I  have  watched  the  pro- 
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greBS  of  Parliamentary  disoussion  on 
Indian  affairs,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Par- 
liamentary animadversion  on  the  conduct 
of  the  In£a  Office  is  generally  connected 
with  some  job,  or  some  crotchet,  or  some 
political  interest.  But,  my  Lords,  in 
saying  this  I  refer  to  cases  when  attacks 
are  made  on  the  Indian  Government 
acting  conjointly  in  both  its  branches. 
When  the  India  Office  itself  scolds  and 
taunts  the  Gbvemment  of  India,  and 
takes  up  against  it  the  tone  and  attitude 
of  Parliamentary  opposition — ^then,  I  do 
not  say  the  presumption  is  against  the 
India  Office,  but,  at  least,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  then  becomes  a  legitimate 
subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  My 
noble  Friend  first  of  all  referred  to  what 
is  most  important — the  constitutional 
question  as  regards  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  despatch  of  the  noble  Marquess  of 
March,  1874,  was  conceived  in  terms  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Government  of  India, 
and  it  laid  down  a  rule  that  may  be  of 
great  use  in  the  conduct  of  his  Depart- 
ment. In  fact,  as  my  noblQ  Friend  (Vis- 
count Halifax)  explained,  it  was  merely 
enforcing  a  rule  that  was  volunteered  by 
the  Indian  Gt)vemment  many  years  ago, 
and  which  was  practically  to  a  large 
extent  acted  upon  during  the  time  I  was 
in  office,  and,  I  believe,  also  under  other 
Secretaries  of  State.  I  believe  it  was  a 
wise  rule,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment both  at  home  and  in  India.  But 
I  must  complain  of  the  noble  Marquess 
when  he  quoted  my  noble  Friend  and 
myself  as  to  the  doctrine  we  had  laid 
down  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Gto- 
vemor  General  in  respect  to  legislation. 
The  noble  Marquess  read  ^m  the  de- 
spatches of  my  noble  Friend  and  myself, 
but  he  took  care  not  to  read  the  passages 
which  throw  a  whoUy  different  light  on 
the  doctrine  that  we  laid  down.  Let  me 
explain  the  particular  occasion  on  which 
those  two  despatches^  were  written,  and 
also  the  occasion  on  which  that  Minute 
by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  written 
which  has  been  quoted  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  It  was  a  case  in  which  a 
g^eat  and  powerful  body  of  jurists 
had  been  appointed  in  this  country  to 
draw  up  a  substantive  code  of  Law  and 
of  Procedure  for  the  Indian  Empire. 
That  was  a  work  which  could  only  be 


done  here,  and  which  could  not  be  done 
in  India ; — the  materials  for  it  were  there 
wanting.  If  such  a  code  was  to  be 
adopted  at  all,  it  must  first  be  passed  at 
home.  That  was  the  occasion  on  which 
both  of  the  despatches  were  written,  and 
it  had  reference  to  the  abstract  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  such  an  extreme 
and  peculiar  a  case  as  that.  But  I  did 
not  lay  down  the  doctrine  without  quali- 
fication. The  words  I  used  were  these — 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  speakinpf  of  a 
question  of  abstract  right — ^not  of  a  question  of 
ordinary  procedure." 

And  again — 

"  Such  power  and  control  as  are  here  claimed 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  must,  indeed,  be  used 
with  great  deliberation  and  on  the  rarest  occa- 
sions." 

Now,  our  complaint  is  that  a  power 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  on  the 
rarest  occasions,  the  noble  Marquess 
has  set  up  as  one  that  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
[The  Marquess  of  Salisbxtby  expressed 
dissent.l  It  is  all  very  weU  for  the 
noble  Marquess  to  repudiate  it ;  but  he 
has  sent  out  two  despatches,  the  one  inter- 
preting the  other,  under  which  it  will 
become  the  rule,  as  may  almost  be  said, 
for  the  initiative  of  legislation  to  be 
transferred  from  Calcutta  to  Downing 
Street.  I  complain  that  under  those 
despatches  the  doctrine  wiU  be  established 
that  the  initiative  of  legislation,  which 
Parliament  certainly  intended  to  place 
in  India,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness in  India  without  previous  authority 
from  Downing  Street.  That  we  hold  to 
be  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  ;  and, 
moreover,  we  hold  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  single  out  a  case  in  which  the 
danger  of  that  doctrine  should  be  more 
clearly  exposed  than  in  another,  it  is 
the  case  in  which  the  noble  Marquess 
has  exercised  that  power  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  refer  first  to  the  directing 
and  then  to  the  scolding  despatch  ;  and 
I  reiterate  my  noble  Friend's  expression 
of  opinion,  that  if  you  pu^  this  power 
of  tJie  Secretary  of  State  to  the  length 
of  taking  away  from  the  Gbvemment  of 
India  the  usual  initiative  in  all  legis- 
lative matters,  you  will  emasculate  it  and 
deprive  it  of  that  character  which  has 
constituted  its  great  value  in  our  system 
of  Imperial  government.  Hitherto  India 
has  been  a  nursery  of  great  men — of 
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men  who  had  the  power  to  ''  take  occa- 
sion by  the  hand" — and  it  is  India 
which  has  made  men  great  who  never 
would  have  been  great  except  for  those 
opportunities  which  the  noble  Marquess 
intends  to  extinguish.  A  still  more  im- 
portant consideration  to  remember  is, 
that  the  initiative  which  you  destroy 
there  you  will  not  reafly  be  able 
to  assume  here;  it  will  be  destroyed 
altogether.  It  is  physically  and  morally 
impossible  that  this  initiative  can  be 
exercised  with  effect  from  Downing 
Street.  You  will  simply  smite  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  with  impotence ;  for 
this  power,  I  repeat,  is  not  one  that  can 
be  exercised  here.  And  look  at  the 
eflPect  of  this  policy  in  another  point  of 
view.  The  Legislature  of  India  sits  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  community — not 
quite  so  politically  dumb  as  the  noble 
Marquess  supposes,  but  now  represented 
by  a  powerful,  a  free,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  a  licentious  Press.  No  action  of 
the  Government  escapes  the  most  hostile 
criticism,  the  most  jealous  watchfulness ; 
and  I  know  as  a  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  popular  imputations 
on  the  Government  of  India  in  regard 
to  any  measijre  that  is  unpopular  with 
that  Press,  to  say  that  they  are  acting  as 
mere  puppets  of  the  Government  at 
home,  and  with  a  view  not  to  Indian 
but  to  English  interests. 

Now,  I  ask  the  House  to  look  at 
the  perfect  example  of  all  the  theo- 
retical evils  of  this  new  course  which 
is  given  by  the  particular  policy  adopted 
by  the  noble  Marquess.  In  the  first 
place,  the  subject  on  which  the  noble 
Marquess  issues  an  order  is  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  If  there  is  one  sub- 
ject more  than  another  on  which  it  is 
desirable,  and  I  think  absolutely  essen- 
tial, that  the  initiative  should  be  left  in 
India  it  is  the  subject  of  taxation.  It 
has  never  been  the  custom  for  the  Indian 
Government  to  send  home  their  Tariff 
Bills  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
previous  consideration  ;  and  if  the  people 
of  India  are  to  have  ground  to  suspect 
that  the  Government  at  home  is  to  order 
from  time  to  time,  as  various  interests 
may  fill  Downing  Street  with  deputa- 
tions, remissions  of  taxation  in  India 
and  the  imposition  of  the  new  taxes 
which  those  remissions  may  render  ne- 
cessary, the  evils  and  dangers  of  your 
Administration  will  be  aggravated  ten- 
fold.   I  happened  to  have  a  difference 
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of  opinion  with  Lord  Northbrook  be- 
fore I  left  the  India  Office  on  a  ques- 
tion of  taxation.  I  need  not  ffo  into 
its  details,  but  I  differed  from  him  as 
to  the  conclusions  to  which  I  knew 
he  was  about  to  come  on  a  question 
of  taxation.  I  represented  to  him  in 
a  full  despatch  or  letter  all  the  argu- 
ments which  occurred  to  my  mind 
against  the  course  that  I  believed  he 
was  likely  to  take  ;  and  after  placing  all 
the  arguments  before  him,  left  the  final 
decision  to  him,  saying  "  The  Viceroy  is 
the  man  who  has  his  hand  on  the  pulse 
of  India.  Do  what  you  may  think  to  be 
best  affcer  considering  all  the  arguments 
of  the  case,  and  I  will  support  you."  I 
maintain  that  to  be  the  course  which  in 
reference  to  taxation  ought  on  all  ac- 
counts to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But,  in  the  second  place,  look 
at  the  particular  order  that  was  given 
by  the  noble  Marquess.  The  noble 
Marquess  singles  out  a  particular  tax, 
and  says  —  **  You  are  to  expend  the 
first  surplus  you  have  in  the  repeal 
or  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  par- 
ticular tax."  Now,  my  Lords,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  which  I 
think  will  be  assented  to  by  every  rea- 
sonable man,  that  when  you  are  dealing 
with  taxation  you  must  never  deal  within- 
dividual  taxes,  without  considering  them 
in  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  taxa- 
tion of  which  they  form  a  part.  No  man 
in  his  senses  would  say  of  a  particular 
tax — **You  must  devote  every  shilling 
you  have  to  spare  to  the  repeal  of  that 
tax,"  without  looking  to  other  taxes,  to 
which,  perhaps,  there  is  the  same  or 
greater  objection  in  a  political  and 
economical  point  of  view,  and  which 
may  be  practically  pressing  much  more 
hardly  on  the  people.  And  yet  this 
is  the  step  taken  by  the  noble  Marquess 
when  he  issues  an  absolute  order  on 
the  subject  of  taxation  which  ought  to 
have  been  left  to  the  Government  of 
India.  And  then,  in  the  third  place, 
not  only  does  the  noble  Marquess  order 
the  repeal  of  a  particular  tax,  but  it 
appears  that  when  he  does  so  he  admits 
that  the  objections  to  it  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated and  might  be  altogether  de- 
lusive. The  noble  Marquess  complained 
of  the  noble  Viscount  behind  me  (Vis- 
count Halifax)  for  having  misquoted  his 
despatch  on  this  point — and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  he  should  seek  to  invali- 
date that  quotation,  because  there  is  a 
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wonderful  difference  between  the  de- 
spatch and  the  language  we  heard  to- 
night. In  the  despatch,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess virtually  says  to  the  Gbvemment 
of  India — **  You  are  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  the  importation  of  Manchester  goods, 
although  the  objection  to  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  delusion."  But  in  his  speech 
to-night  he  has  adopted  and  fathered  all 
the  exaggerations  and  delusions  which 
he  had  mmseK  exposed.  Such  are  the 
exigencies  of  debate.  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  passage  in  the  despatch  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  in  which  he  con- 
fesses that  the  objection  to  the  cotton 
duties  is  founded  on  delusion.  In  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  despatch,  the 
noble  Marquess  enumerates  the  natural 
causes  in  operation  which  are  giving 
and  will  probably  secure  to  the  Lidian 
manufacturer  a  monopoly  in  a  certain 
class  of  fabrics,  and  then  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  he  proceeds  thus — "In  the 
presence  of  influences  so  powerful,  the 
effect  of  the  5  per  cent  duty  is  probably 
insignificant."  And  again,  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  he  says — 

**  If  it  were  true  that  this  duty  is  the  means 
of  excluding  English  competition,  and  thereby 
raising  the  price  of  a  necessary  of  life  to  the 
vast  mass  of  Indian  consumers,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  remark  that  it  would  he  o]^n  to  eco- 
nomical  objections  of  the  gravest  kind.  I  do 
not  attribute  to  it  any  such  effect." 

Here  is  the  distinct  confession  of  the 
noble  Marquess  that  he  was  ordering  a 
great  sacrifice  of  revenue  for  the  sake  of 
an  objection  which  he  admits  to  be 
founded  on  delusion.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
casual  admission.  It  is  the  result  and 
conclusion  of  a  careful  argument.  K 
the  noble  Marquess  and  his  suc- 
cessors are  to  take  into  their  hands  the 
initiative  in  legislation  and  taxation  for 
India,  I  ask  him,  and  I  ask  the  House, 
are  these  the  principles  upon  which  his 
Budget  is  to  be  constructed  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  Lord  North- 
brook,  after  consulting  with  his  Execu- 
tive Council  at  Simla,  in  which  all  the 
interests  of  India  had  been  represented, 
came  to  consider  the  Indian  Tariff,  he 
found  a  series  of  export  duties  on  articles 
in  which  India  had  no  monopoly.  The 
noble  Marquess  is  a  tremendous  convert 
to  the  most  abstract  doctrines  in  political 
ecoi^omy,  and  I  presume  he  will  admit 
that  there  may  be  politico-economical 
objections  to  such  duties.  The  political 
and   economical   objections   to   export 


duties  on  articles  in  which  India  has  no 
monopoly  are  at  least  as  valid  as  the 
objection  to  an  import  duty  which  prac- 
tically had  no  protective  effect  whatever. 
But  yet  the  noble  Marquess  does  not  give 
even  a  choice  to  the  Indian  Government  to 
get  rid  of  these  export  duties,  l^e  does 
not  only  a  highly  impolitic  thing;  he 
reverses  the  advice  which  previous  Secre- 
taries of  State  had  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  I  pointed  out  to  Lord 
Northbrook  that  the  export  duties  would 
require  the  earliest  attention  of  the 
Indian  Government,  whenever  they  had 
the  power  of  remitting  taxation.  Let 
us*  consider  for  a  moment  what  these 
export  duties  actually  were,  and  remem- 
ber that,  if  the  noble  Marquess  had 
been  obeyed,  these  are  duties  which 
would  have  been  now  left  on  the  people 
of  India.  First  of  all,  there  was  the 
export  duty  on  cotton  goods — that  is  to 
say,  the  native  weavers  of  India  had  a 
duty  upon  them  limiting  their  trade  and 
preventing  them  from  exporting  to  other 
countries.  There  was  an  export  duty 
upon  dressed  hides  of  Indian  cattle,  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  India.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  if  there  is  one  interest  more  than 
another  which  we  ought  to  free  from 
such  injurious  imposts  it  is  the  agricul- 
ture of  India,  on  which  the  great  mass 
of  its  people  depend,  and  on  which  we 
levy,  I  fear,  an  oppressive  land  tax. 
Again,  there  was  a  very  heavy  duty  upon 
another  valuable  class  of  Indian  agricul- 
tural produce — namely,  oil  seeds,  thus 
weighting  India  in  her  competition  with 
other  countries.  There  was  also  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  grain.  I  understand  there 
was  also  a  very  considerable  duty  on 
sugar,  and  this  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
most  abominable  inventions  that  could 
be  named — namely,  an  inland  revenue 
upon  the  transit  of  sugar,  one  of  the 
primary  necessaries  of  Hfe. 

The  noble  Marquess  speaks  of  this 
Tariff  Bill  as  having  come  down  upon 
him  like  a  clap  of  thunder ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  along  with  the  thunder  there  was 
a  fiash  of  lightning  which  lightened  the 
noble  Marquess,  and  made  him  see  for 
the  first  time  that  there  were  at  least 
some  taxes  which  it  was  the  prior  duty 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  repeal, 
rather  than  to  devote  the  first  shilling 
they  had  to  spare  on  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  Manchester  goods.  The  noble 
Marquess  said  in  the  despatch  he  wrote 
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about  the  Tariff  Bill,  that  the  proyisions 
whioh  diminished  the  burden  of  export 
duties  appeared  to  him  to  be  judicious. 
Well,  then,  I  say  that  is  a  self-condem- 
nation of  his  previous  order,  because  if 
that  order  had  been  obeyed  not  one  of 
these  export  duties  could  have  been  re- 
pealed. Surely  the  noble  Marquess 
must  admit  that  this  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  allowing  iree  action  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  were  other  import  duties  which 
pressed  more  heavily  than  the  cotton 
duties  upon  the  people  of  India.  The 
objections  to  them  were  no  delusions. 
There  were  import  duties  on  about 
50  articles  in  the  Tariff  which  were 
still  subject  to  7^  per  cent  duty,  and  the 
Government  of  India  stated  distinctly 
that  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the 
revenue  on  those  articles  in  the  four  pre- 
vious years  of  £90,000.  These  duties 
not  only  reduced  the  trade,  but  dimin- 
ished the  revenue  of  the  country.  The 
objections  then  which  I  bring  against  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Marquess  in  exer- 
cising the  new  power  which  he  has 
assumed  to  exercise  are  these.  I  object, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  gave  an  order 
with  regard  to  taxation  which  I  think  is 
most  impolitic ;  secondly,  that  he  singled 
out  of  our  extensive  system  of  taxation 
one  single  tax,  and  kept  that  alone  in 
view ;  thirdly,  that  he  excluded  from  the 
Governor  General  of  India — or,  at  all 
events,  he  would  have  done  so  had  his 
despatch  arrived  in  time — the  considera- 
tion of  the  comparative  claims  of  other 
taxes  to  remission ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
excluded  the  consideration  of  those 
claims  in  favour  of  another  tax,  the 
objections  to  which  he  himself  admits 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  delusive.  If  these 
are  not  solid  and  rational  objections  to 
the  course  adopted  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, I  cannot  conceive  any  that  could 
be  stronger  against  any  given  course  of 
fiscal  policy. 

As  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess with  reference  to  the  place  of 
legislation,  I  object  altogether  to  his 
statement  that  the  location  of  the  Indian 
Government  at  Simla  during  certain 
times  of  the  year  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Home  Government.  So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  during  the  five 
years  that  I  was  in  office  Lord  Mayo 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  performing 
the  most  important  functions  of  his  Go- 
vernment and  of  passing  the  most  im- 
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?ortant  laws  at  Simla.  On  this  subject, 
may  mention  a  curious  fact.  When 
I  first  came  into  office  the  Council  of 
India  was  full  of  men  of  xresi  distinction, 
who,  although  advanced  in  years,  were 
magnificent  specimens  of  humanity,  and 
were  remarkable  for  the  remaining 
vigour  of  their  physical  and  mental 
powers.  I  could  not  but  observe  that 
one  of  the  strongest  feelings  which  they 
entertained  was  an  antipathy  to  Simla. 
I  remember  it  being  urged  in  Council 
that  the  Government  should  be  prohi- 
bited from  spending  so  much  time  at 
Simla.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  were 
reminded  of  the  advantages  that  railways 
afforded,  and  of  the  benefits  to  health  that 
resulted  from  accommodating  ourselves 
to  the  modem  system.  In  reply,  I  was 
told  that  Lord  Hastings  used  to  spend 
his  whole  time  in  Calcutta,  always  trans- 
acting business  in  full  uniform,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  an  example  which 
excited  the  utmost  admiration  and  ap- 
proval of  some  of  my  older  friends.  I 
resisted  this  tendency  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  and  I  reminded  them  that  we  really 
could  not  expect  that  the  Government  of 
India  would  refrain  from  recruiting  their 
health  and  saving  their  lives  by  resorting 
to  a  more  congenial  climate  during  the 
great  heats  of  summer.  Indeed,  Lord 
Mayo  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Simla  as  a  time  specially  fa- 
vourable for  the  considera^on  of  the 
gravest  questions — as  a  time  when  he 
could  give  more  undivided  attention  to 
subjects  of  legislation  and  government, 
than  in  the  hurry,  pressure,  and  stifling 
atmosphere  of  Calcutta.  Therefore,  I 
say  that  it  will  be  an  unwise  policy  to 
prohibit  the  Government  of  India  from 
occasionally  transacting  its  business  at 
Simla.  I  admit  that  there  was  one  occasion, 
and  one  only,  on  which  I  was  obliged  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Mayo 
in  passing  a  measure  at  Simla,  an  Act 
affecting  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  succession  of  Hindoo  property ;  and  I 
did  so,  because  I  thought  it  was  wrong 
to  pass  such  a  measure  of  that  kind  when 
no  native  Councillor  was  present.  As 
the  noble  Marquess  has  dwelt  upon  this 
point,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  read  the  following  passage  in  my 
letter  to  Lord  Mayo  of  May  4,  1871, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

**  There  is  one  matter  connected  with  this  Act 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  here 
— namely,  that  an  Act  of  this  kind,  affecting  sq 
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nearly  the  interestB  and  feelings  of  the  Hindoo 
population,  should  have  been  passed  at  Simla, 
when  few  or  none  of  the  native  Members  were 
or  could  be  present.  Their  presence  might  have 
made  no  difference.  But  I  cannot  think  it  wise 
to  expose  the  legislative  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  such  invidious  remarks.  I  think  that  in 
general,  unless  in  oases  of  urgency,  measures 
affecting  the  Native  laws  and  customs  ought  to 
be  discussed  and  decided  when  the  Legi^tive 
Council  is  sitting  at  Calcutta." 

That  instruction,  however,  was  confined 
to  laws  affecting  Native  customs  and 
usages,  which  I  thought  should  not  be 
altered  at  Simla.  But  as  regards  this 
particular  miestion  now  before  the  House, 
the  noble  Marquess,  however  uninten- 
tionally, has  misrepresented  to  the  public 
and  to  Parliament  the  whole  material 
facts  as  regards  Lord  Northbrook's  legis- 
lation at  Simla.  I  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  .noble  Marquess  state  that  he  had 
received  no  information,  either  public  or 
private,  that  a  revision  of  the  Indian 
Tariff  was  in  contemplation.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Papers  that  are  before 
the  House  that  a  revision  of  the  Indian 
Tariff,  with  a  view  to  re-classification, 
was  ordered  to  be  made  from  home.  That 
revision  was  also  demanded  by  the  com- 
mercial community  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  with  a  view  to  re-valuation, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  how  their  demand 
did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
noble  Marquess.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
noble  Marquess  was  not  aware  that 
Lord  Northbrook  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  re-classification 
and  the  re-valuation  of  the  Tariff  of 
India,  and  that  the  members  of  that 
Committee  were  at  the  same  time  directed 
to  consider  whether  they  could  advise 
any  of  those  taxes  to  be  remitted  ?  The 
noble  Marquess  may  have  forgotten  the 
fact ;  but  from  documents  which  were  in 
the  India  Office  he  must  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  it.  Then  the  noble  Marquess  said 
that  Lord  Northbrook  must  have  acted 
at  Simla  without  adequate  advice  of 
his  Council.  The  noble  Marquess,  how- 
ever, has  given  an  entirely  erroneous 
account  of  what  occurred  at  Simla.  I 
understood  the  noble  Marquess  to  say 
that  this  revision  and  re-classification  of 
the  Indian  Tariff  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  men  of 
India;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the 
whole  commercial  community  of  India 
were  carefully  consulted  by  the  Commit- 
tee which  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
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question,  and  in  the  constitution  of  that 
Committee*  itself  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce were  directly  represented.  I  heard 
with  astonishment  the  noble  Marquess 
refer  to-night  to  the  commercial  men  of 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras  as  not 
fair  representatives  of  the  Indian  com- 
mercial Vjommunity,  but  only  of  "  certain 
outports."  Surely  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
greatest  centres  of  Indian  commercial 
industry.  Under  these  circumstcmces,  I 
ask  whether  it  is  fair  that  the  noble 
Marquess  should  hold  out  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  country  that  Lord  Northbrook 
acted  in  this  manner  without  due  con- 
sultation with  the  commercial  community 
of  India  ?  As  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Coimcil  at  Simla,  of  which  the  noble 
Marquess  has  complained,  out  of  the  16 
Members  of  which  the  Council  consists 
10  were  actually  present,  while  two  more 
who  had  been  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  Tariff 
were  informally  present — ^leaving  only 
four  absentees,  of  whom  two  were  Native 
Eayahs,  who  only  take  an  active  part  in 
Native  affairs.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  action  taken 
by  Lord  Northbrook  was  not  fully  ap- 
proved by  his  Coimcil,  even  by  the  only 
four  members  who  were  not  actually 
present.  Quite  the  contrary.  In  taking 
the  step  he  did  Lord  Northbrook  stated 
— and  no  man  is  more  accurate  in  his 
facts — that  although  enlarging  somewhat 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conmiittee, 
he  was  proceeding  exactly  in  the  direction 
and  line  of  the  policy  they  laid  down. 
The  statements  that  have  been  made 
to-night  with  reference  to  Lord  North- 
brook's  conduct  in  this  matter  are  there- 
fore entirely  inaccurate. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  help  asking 
myself  what  is  the  secret  of  this  extra- 
ordinary course  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  thought  fit  to  take?  There 
must  be  something  behind  all  this.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  getting  rid 
of  a  mere  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  cot- 
ton interest  at  home  is  a  matter  of  such 
vast  importance  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  destroy  the  initiative  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  to  violate  every 
principle  upon  which  fiscal  legislation 
ought  to  be  conducted.  I  am  not  going 
to  deal  in  any  inuendoes  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  I  will  tell  the  noble  Marquess 
and  the  House  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  explanation  of  this  singular  course 
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of  conduct,  and  of  all  this  irritation 
towards  the  Governor  General  of  India. 
Last  year  the  noble  Marquess  was  en- 
tertained at  Manchester,  and  on  a  plat- 
form in  that  city  he  made  a  speech  which, 
if  it  did  not  absolutely  commit  him  to 
this  course  of  policy,  placed  him  in  a 
very  awkward  position  if  the  policy  was 
not  adopted.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
of  everything  going  on  in  India— not 
having  heard  a  word  from  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  not  knowing  that  there  was 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
noble  Marquess  and  him,  I  was  told  by 
a  friend  of  my  own,  in  the  course  of  last 
autumn,  that  a  state  of  tension  had 
arisen  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Viceroy  of  India.  I  said  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  this ;  but,  I  added — 
*'  When  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
goes  on  the  stump  in  the  provinces,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  the  Viceroy  will  be 
able  to  shape  his  policy  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  speeches  that  may  be 
made.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
liable  to  place  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Viceroy  in  a  false  position."  The 
friend  who  told  me  of  this  was  a  friend 
rather  of  the  Secretary  of  State  than  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  Lord 
Northbrook's  conduct  had  been  quite 
enough  to  raise  feelings  of  irritation  in  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  P  said — 
**  Do  you  really  mean  that  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  in  considering  the  taxes  whicn 
are  pressing  most  hardly  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  a  people  poor  with  a  poverty 
of  which  we  have  no  conception,  is  to 
shape  his  policy,  not.according  to  his  own 
views  of  what  is  demanded  by  Indian 
finance — not  even  according  to  official 
despatches — but  according  to  platform 
speeches  delivered  by  the  Secretary?'  of 
State  for  India  in  provincial  town  halls, 
speaking  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  and 
which  the  Viceroy  may  see  for  the  first 
time  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  ?^* 
He  said  he  thought  it  was  very  hard 
that  a  policy  dictated  or  announced  by 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  should  be 
immediately  contradicted  by  Lord  North- 
brook.  But  this  languagjB,  which  asto- 
nished and  even  horrified  me  at  the 
time,  is  very  much  supported  by  certain 
remarks  which  fell  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Secretary  of  State  to-night. 
He  said  Lord  Northbrook  was  aware  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  he  could  possibly 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  ? 

The  DuJce  of  Argyll 


Your  despatch  is  dated  July  15,  and  it 
could  not  possibly  have  reached  Simla 
before  the  5th  of  August.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  Lord  Northbrook  was 
to  gather  your  policy  from  the  columns 
of  The  Times  and  from  reports  of 
speeches  delivered  at  Manchester? 
Further,  let  me  remark  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  noble  Marquess  affords 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  the  Indian 
Press,  which  is  always  liable  to  be 
licentious.  I  hope  the  noble  Marquess 
will  not  believe  me  capable  of  suggesting 
that  he  had  any  political  object  in  going 
to  Manchester.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  India  to  any 
political  considerations  in  this  country ; 
but  Manchester  is  the  head-quarters  of 
one  of  the  great  political  schools  in  this 
country,  and  I  would  ask  the  noble  l!4ar- 
quess  whether  he  thinks  he  could  go 
there  and  make  speeches  without  the 
Indian  Press  saying  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  policy  of  the  cotton  inte- 
rest, and  would  insist  upon  the  Viceroy 
accepting  that  policy,  apart  altogether 
from  the  interest  of  the  Indian  people, 
in  the  remission  or  retention  of  import 
and  export  duties  ?  I  cannot  conceive  a 
more  dangerous  weapon  than  this  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Opposi- 
tion, which  is  ubiquitous  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  And  now  I  must 
advert  for  a  moment  to  another  subject. 
I  do  not  know  that  newspaper  reports  of 
the  proceedings  at  deputations  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  always  correct. 

The  Makqtjess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
the  report  of  the  particular  deputation 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  was  about  to 
refer  was  incorrect. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  statement.  If  it  is 
offensive  to  speak  of  the  Qt)vemment  of 
India  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  the  noble 
Marquess  in  the  reportlhold  in  my  hand, 
it  is  still  more  offensive  so  to  speak  not  to, 
but  at,  them  in  the  presence  of  persons 
urging  their  own  interests  in  possible 
opposition  to  those  of  the  people  of  India. 
It  certainly  went  forth  that  the  noble 
Marquess  spoke  of  the  Gtjvemment  of 
India  *^  obeying  "  his  orders,  and  so  con- 
veying an  insinuation  that  at  some  period 
Lord  Northbrook  had  disobeyed  them. 
I  am  glad,  as  I  said,  to  know  that  the 
report  is  in  this  respect  inaccurate ;  for 
I  cannot  conceive  any  public  man  of 
high  principle  and  legitunate  indepen- 
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denoe  continuing  in  the  office  of  Ticeroy 
of  India  after  such  language  was  ad- 
dressed to,  or,  rather,  spoken  of  him,  to 
a  deputation  which  waited  upon  a 
Secretary  of  State.  There  is  only  one 
other  suhject  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words.  The  nohle  Marquess  and 
his  Colleagues  have  chosen  Lord  Lytton 
for  the  Viceroyalty  of  India.  Lord  Lytton 
is  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  very  high 
accomplishments,  and,  as  I  am  told  by 
everybody  who  knows  him,  of  the 
greatest  possible  charm  of  personal 
character.  He  is  already  a  distinguished, 
and  I  trust  he  will  return  an  illustrious 
man — the  illustrious  son  of  an  illustrious 
father.  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  Lord  Lytton's  education 
which  seems  to  me  not  unconnected  with 
the  debate  we  are  now  conducting. 
Lord  Lytton's  early  education  has  been 
that  of  a  diplomat,  and  that  is  a  profes- 
sion in  which  the  first  duty  of  a  public 
official  is  to  represent  accurately  and 
faithfully,  without  exaggeration  and 
without  diminution,  the  Minister  and 
the  Government  whom  he  represents. 
He  is. to  be  the  alter  ego  of  the  Minister 
at  home — and  it  requires  ereat  talent  to 
do  this  under  varying  conditions.  I  am 
not  disparaging  that  great  profession  or 
its  duties.  JBut,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  He  is 
not  to  be  the  mere  supple  instrument — 
the  mere  echo  and  duplicate  of  the  Minis- 
ter at  home.  It  will  be  his  first  duty  to 
consider  the  benefit  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  India  from  an  independent 
point  of  view ;  and,  although  the  new 
viceroy  may  serve  a  somewhat  imperious 
master,  I  cannot  doubt  that  even  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  of  State 
will,  in  his  calmer  moments,  support  the 
independent  opinions  which  it  will  be 
Lord  Lytton's  duty  to  give  him  in  regard 
to  questions  of  taxation.  I  rejoiced  to 
see  that  before  Lord  L3rtton  went  out  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the 
public,  in  a  most  able  diplomatic  speech, 
that  he  had  not  had  direct  orders  to 
repeal  the  tax  on  cotton  goods,  unless  it 
could  be  aflPorded  by  the  revenue.  This 
is  well :  but  it  is  not  enough.  You  have 
not  bound  him  to  repeal  tnis  tax  unless 
it  can  be  afforded.  But  have  you  left 
him  free  not  only  to  consider  whether  he 
could  afford  it,  but  whether  there  are 
not  other  taxes  still  standing  with  prior 
claims  to  remission  ?  Have  you  left 
liord  Lytton    power   to    consider,    for 


example,  whether  the  Salt  Tax,  which 
tells  so  severely  upon  the  people  of  India, 
may  not  be  reduced,  or  have  you  bound 
him — as  you  tried  to  bind  Lord  North- 
brook — and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  without 
success — ^to  spend  his  first  sixpence — no 
matter  how  much  more  grievous  other 
taxes  may  be— on  this  Manchester  delu- 
sion ?  Soon  after  I  came  into  office  I  was 
called  upon  to  consider  th  e  incidence  of  the 
Salt  Tax,  and  was  shocked  by  the  evidence 
brought  before  me,  which  showed  that  at 
least  in  certain  parts  of  India  the  tax  was 
most  oppressive  upon  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  and  levied  upon  one  of  the  very 
first  necessaries  of  life.  I  therefore  ask 
the  Government — Have  you  left  Lord 
Lytton  free  to  deal  with  Ihat  tax  ?  My 
Lords,  all  I  can  say  is,  whether  the  noble 
Marquess  answers  the  question  or  not, 
that  1  trust  Lord  Lytton  will  assert  his 
indisputable  right  as  the  holder  of  the 
greatest  office  in  the  Empire  of  the  Queen 
to  deal  with  this  question  fro^  an  inde- 
pendent point  of  view,  and  sure  I  am 
that  even  if  he  is  not  supported  by  the 
noble  Marquess  he  will  be  supported  by 
the  English  people. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  :  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Duke  who  has  just  sat 
down  commenced  his  speech  by  making 
a  charge  against  my  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  accused  my  noble 
Friend  of  having  said  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  in  bringing  these  charges 
against  the  Indian  Government,  those 
who  brought  them  might  not  be  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  that  the 
late  Governor  Gejieral  of  India  was  a 
political  friend  of  those  who  sat  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  that  charge  was 
or  was  not  well  founded  ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  if  it  was  as  well  founded  as  the 
noble  Duke  supposed  it  to  be,  he  has  re- 
paid the  accusation  with  Indian  interest ; 
for  he  has  made  two  charges  against  my 
noble  Friend  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment the  most  odious,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  I  have  ever  heard  broached 
within  these  walls.  The  last  is  one  the 
echoes  of  which  have  scarcely  died  away. 
If  the  noble  Duke's  words  have  any 
meaning — and  he  rarely  speaks  without 
a  very  decided  meaning — they  charge 
the  Gk>vemment  with  having  appointed 
Lord  Lytton  Governor  General  of  India, 
not  from  any  considerations  as  to  his 
fitness  for  the  office,  but  because  they 
thought  that  the  habit  of  obedience  to 
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orders  derived  from  his  previous  and 
early  training  as  a  diplomatist  would 
naturally  fit  nim  to  be  the  alter  ego  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  Governor  of 
India.  My  Lords,  the  last  accusation 
of  the  noble  Duke  was  quite  upon  a  par 
with  the  first.  The  noble  Duke  said  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  what  he 
terms  the  irritation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  of  the  despatches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  the  discovery 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  is  this — that  the 
Secretary  of  State — charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  of  India 
charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  and  ex- 
pressing his  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the 
measures  which  he  considers  most  de- 
sirable for  the  welfare  of  India — on  this 
occasion  did  not  act  on  principles  of  that 
kind,  but  addressed  despatches  to  Lord 
Northbrook,«in  order,  to  use  the  noble 
Duke's  words,  "  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  false  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself  by  a  speech  made  in 
Manchester."  And,  my  Lords,  the  noble 
Duke  himself  gave  the  best  test  of  the 
odiousness  of  that  charge,  for  he  related 
to  your  Lordships  a  conversation  which 
he  says  he  lately  had  with  a  friend  of -his 
who  had  made  a  somewhat  similar  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  North- 
brook  as  Governor  General.  The  noble 
Duke  says  he  addressed  to  his  Mend  these 
words — "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Lord 
Northbrook,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
considering  what  course  of  taxation  or 
remission  of  taxation  is  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  India,  would  be  regulated  not 
by  what  he  considers  to  be  really  for 
the  benefit  of  India,  but  by  a  wish  to 
square  his  policy  by  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  home?"  If  that  was 
an  odious  charge  to  make  with  regard 
to  Lord  Northbrook,  I  wonder  what  the 
noble  Duke  thinks  his  suggestion  means 
— that  my  noble  Friend  regulated  his 
policy  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from 
a  false  position  in  which,  as  the  noble 
Duke  contends,  my  noble  Friend  had 
placed  himself  by  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester ? 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  rise  to 
continue  the  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  finance  —  I  am  quite  content 
to  leave  that  as  my  noble  Friend  has 
left  it ;  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  par- 
ticular mode  in  which  this  particular 
Act  of  legislation  for  India  was  passed 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


at  Simla — not  because  I  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  referring,  as  the  noble  Duke 
thinks,  to  Simla — ^I  am  quite  content  to 
acquiesce  in  his  views  of  the  advantage 
of  Simla  as  a  place  of  recreation  and 
health  for  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  transaction  of  important  duties  in 
India.  I  do  not  understand  that  my 
noble  Friend  said  anything  more  than 
that  it  was  not  a  place  to  pass  legisla- 
tive Acts  which  directly  and  largely  in- 
terested the  public  mind  at  Calcutta, 
and  as  to  which  the  opinion  of  the  offi- 
cials at  Calcutta  would  be  extremely 
beneficial ;  and,  indeed,  I  gather  £x)m 
the  noble  Duke  that  he  had  himself 
given  to  Lord  Mayo  directions  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind.  But  this  I  say, 
that  I  think  no  person  who  has  heard 
the  narrative  of  what  occurred  at  Simla 
would  desire  to  see  it  repeated.    It  id  a 

Proceeding  which  I  look  upon  with  the 
eepest  regret.  I  am  sure  it  was 
adopted  inadvertently  by  Lord  North- 
brook ;  and  I  own  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  public  man  who  himseK  has  been 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  place  in  your 
Lordships'  House  justifying  the  course 
which  was  taken  with  regard  to  that 
Act.  The  noble  Yiscount  who  began  the 
discussion  (Yiscount  Halifax)  did  not 
take  that  course — I  understood  that  he 
regretted  and  deprecated  the  mode  in 
which  the  Act  was  passed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  what  I  think 
is  of  more  importance,  and  as  to  which  I 
must  join  issue  with  the  noble  Duke.  But, 
fortunately,  I  may  narrow  the  issue  by 
an  admission  of  the  noble  Duke  himself, 
because  he  frankly  and  fairly  said  he 
did  not  object  to  any  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  despatch  of  the  3 1st  of 
March,  1874,  or  to  the  language  in 
which  it  was  expressed.  Well,  if  your 
Lordships  will  take  that  admission  at 
the  outset,  I  think  you  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  answering  the  other  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised.  What  did 
that  despatch  treat  of  ?  Your  Lordships 
heard  the  noble  Duke  say  over  and  over 
again  that  the  policy  of  my  noble 
Friend  had  entirely  deprived  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  of  the  initiative  in  le- 
gislation— that  it  has  changed  that  initi- 
ative and  taken  it  away  from  India.  I 
altogether  demur  to  that  conclusion  from 
the  despatch.  I  understand  it  to  do  ex- 
actly the  very  opposite.  It  calls  upon 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  to 
initiate  the  measures  which  be  thinks 
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desiraUe,    carefully  to  consider   them, 
and  send  them  home  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  form  in  which  he  thinks 
them  most  desirable.     Is  that  initiating 
legislation  at  home  ?    1  should  term  it 
in  the  clearest  way  initiating  legislation 
in  India,  according  to  what  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  in  India  sees  to  be  best  for  the 
necessities  of  India.     But  what  are  to 
be  the  exceptions  ?    There  are  two — the 
one  as  to  cases  of  legislative  measures 
which  are  of  trifling  importance ;    the 
other  as  to  cases  of  moderate  importance 
which  are  not  urgent.    Now  let  me  con- 
sider how  important  it  was  that  that 
course  should  be  taken.    I  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  more  inconvenient,  more 
undesirable,  more  calculated  to  produce 
evil  results  than  this — that  a  measure 
should  be   presented  by  the  Governor 
General    in  Council  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  that  it  should  be  publicly  dis- 
cussed and  occupy  the  public  mind  in 
India,  should  pass  through  its   stages 
without    any  communication   with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  should  then  be 
sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
a  measure   already  passed,  and  as  to 
which  the  only  alternative   he  has  is 
to  allow  it  to  take  its  course  or  to  dis- 
allow it  by  his  veto.     Nothing  is  more 
calculated    to  create  mischief,   and  in 
many  cases  even  scandal,  than  a  pro- 
ceeding of  that  kind.    But  those  evil 
consequences  are  avoided  by  the  policy 
of  that  despatch.     And  there  is  another 
evil  it  avoids — namely,  that  of  a  great 
number  of  subjects  and  provisions  being 
tied  together  in  one  legislative  measure 
and  coming  home  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  a  whole,  so  that,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  approve  nine  out  of  ten 
of  these,  he  must  disallow  all  in  order  to 
reject   the  one  he  disapproves,   or  he 
must  accept  that  which  he  disapproves 
to  save  the  other  nine.    But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  pursue  the  subject  further; 
for  I  find  that  in  a  despatch   of  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Halifax),  dated 
March  31,  1865,  he  expressly  approves 
a  like  policy — 

"  It  is,"  said  Sir  Charles  Wood,  "  more  cour- 
teous and  more  calculated  to  maintAJn  the 
digpiity  of  the  Ck>U]icil  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  suggest  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  suspend,  and  even  with- 
diuw  a  Bin,  than  leave  them  without  any  inti- 
mation of  his  opinion  that  he  should  afterwards 
disallow  it." 

The  policy,  therefore,  recommended  is, 
that  a  Bill  idtended  to  be  passed  should 


be  sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  laid  before  him,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  driven  to  the  ridiculous  alterna- 
tive of  allowing  it  or  disallowing  it 
after  it  has  passed.  But  how  did  Lord 
Northbrook's  Council  view  it  ?  Did  they 
regard  it  as  an  entire  and  serious  inno- 
vation— a  course  of  policy  which  could 
not  be  approved,  and  which  would 
change  the  initiative  of  legislation  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  entirely  approved  of  it. 

The  Duke  of  AitGYLL :  I  referred 
to  the  second  despatch. 

The  lord  CHANOELLOE  :  The 
noble  Duke  referred  to  the  second  de- 
spatch, and  I  will  come  to  that ;  but  we 
must  first  understand  the  policy  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  first  despatch.  As 
I  have  said,  the  reply  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Coimcil*  approved  of  the  policy 
of  the  despatch.  They  saw  no  difficulty, 
they  said,  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Your  Lordships 
then  have  a  despatch  which  is  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  course  which  it  proposes 
to  the  Government  of  India.  It  is  a 
course  which  does  not  shift  the  initiative 
of  legislation,  and  which  relieves  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  the  painful  posi- 
tion of  vetoing  a  measure  which  had 
abeady  passed,  but  of  which  he  had 
only  learnt  by  hearsay.  It  saves  him 
from  that  painful  alternative. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  next  proceed 
to  that  second  despatch  which  the  noble 
Duke  was  anxious  I  should  consider. 
There  were  two  exceptions  made  in  the 
first  despatch  of  my  noble  Friend — one 
in  the  case  of  measures  of  trifling  import- 
ance and  the  other  of  cases  of  urgent 
importance.  Now,  was  the  measure  of 
trifling  importance?  No  one  has  sug- 
gested that  it  was.  Was  it  one  of 
urgency  ?  Or  was  it  to  come  under  that 
exception  of  which  we  have  now  heard 
— namely,  because  it  was  a  measure  of 
taxation?  What  is  the  proof  that  it  was 
a  measure  of  urgency  ?  I  can  find  none 
in  the  statement  of  the  Governor  General, 
except  the  assertion  that  if  the  measure, 
being  one  of  fiscal  taxation,  were  known 
at  home,  there  was  no  security  that  it 
would  be  kept  secret.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  there  is  one  class  of  mea- 
sures more  than  another  as  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  known  when  they  are  first 
proposed  whether  they  will  meet  with  a 
veto  from  the  Home  Qt)vemment,  it  is 
a  measure  of  taxation.  Observe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  You  are  launch* 
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ing  in  Calcutta  a  measure  wbicli  may 
revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  your 
trade  and  commercial  policy.     The  mer- 
chants there  must  be  entitled  to  assume 
that,  when  such  a  scheme  is  once  put 
forward    by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  it  will  pass  into  a  law.     They 
would  make  their  arrangements  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  legislation ;  and  they 
would  be  justly  aggrieved  if,  after  it  had 
been  published  in  India,  it  shoiild  re- 
ceive when  it  came  home  the  veto  of  the 
Home  Government,  and  should  not,  after 
all,  pass  into  law.    You  are,  therefore, 
reduced  to  this  dilemma,  and  you  must 
take  your  choice  of  two  alternatives. 
You  must  either  say  that  on  a  matter 
of   taxation   the  Governor  General  in 
Council  is  supreme  and  that  the  Home 
Government  has  no  voice  at  all ;  or  else 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  be  expressed  at  an  early  stage  and 
before   the  plan  is  promulgated,   and 
not  at  the  latest  moment.     The  ques- 
tion lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  I  am  amazed 
that  it  can  be  gravely  maintained  that 
a  measure    altering   the    whole    fiscal 
duties  of  a  country  may  be  proposed, 
may  be  agitated  and  allowed  to  pass  in 
India,    and    that    afterwards    no    real 
veto  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  on  the  measure.     You 
can  establish  no  more  dangerous  pro- 
posal for  the  government  of  India,  nor 
one,  perhaps,  more  palatable  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.    For  these  doctrines  of 
the  noble  Duke  strip  the  Secretary  for 
India  of  all  responsibility  to  Parliament. 
We  will  suppose    that    the  Governor 
General  in  India  proposes  a  measure  on 
taxation  to  which  objections  are  enter- 
tained, the  force  of  which  is  admitted 
by  public  men  at  home.    What  is  the 

Position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
ndia  ?  He  may  have  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  measure  ;  but  the  mat- 
ter threads  its  way  at  Simla  or  Calcutta, 
it  obtains  the  consent  of  four  6r  six 
Members  of  the  Council,  and  it  becomes 
law.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  may 
be  known  to  disapprove  the  new  policy, 
for  it  may  be  a  reversal  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  country  has  adopted  in 
its  legislation.  Is  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  say  that  the  Home  Government  had 
strong. objections  to  it,  but  that  it  had 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  India. 
Is  he  to  say — '*!  have  been  told  by 
those  who  preceded  me  in  office  that  the 
initiative  muBt  begin  in  India,  and  that 
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I  must  not  interfere,  and  must  not  even 
ask  that  a  taxing  Bill  must  first  be  sent 
home  to  me  for  my  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval ?"  The  Secretary  of  State  may 
feel  that  there  were  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  such  a  BUI;  but  is  he  to  say 
that  when  he  came  to  consider  the  enor- 
mous inconveniences  of  reversing  the 
policy  upon  which  the  Government  of 
India  had  been  acting  for  the  last  10 
months,  he  had  thought  it  better  to 
sacrifice  the  policy  which  was  dear  to 
this  country  and  give  way  to  that  which 
had  been  done  abroad  ?  Was  he  to  tell 
Parliament — "Although  I  am  the  re- 
sponsible Minister  of  the  Crown  for 
India,  I  have  no  responsibility  at  aU, 
but  you  must  apply  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India  r '  Yet  that  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  if  he 
were  right  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  govern  India 
as  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment.   

LoED  LAWRENCE  said,  that  when 
he  was  Governor  General  of  India  he 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
great  assistance  in  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative matters,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  communications  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  fiscal  matters  always 
came  as  suggestions  and  not  as  positive 
instructions.  When  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  their  full  influence  upon  the 
Legislative  Council;  but  when  the 
Council  had  come  to .  a  determination 
upon  any  question,  he  could  not  call 
to  mind  any  case  in  which  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  adopted  a 
policy  of  which  the  Council  did  not 
as  a  body  approve.  The  real  question 
was,  which  was  the  better  system  ;  and 
after  giving  due  weight  to  the  authori- 
ties, he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
better  to  allow  the  Governor  General 
and  the  Legislative  Council  to  pass  a 
law,  and  to  leave  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  power  of  interposing  his  veto. 
He  said  unhesitatingly  that  if  he  had 
been  placed  in  the  position  of  Lord 
Northbrook  he  should  have  refused  to 
repeal  the  import  duties  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — the  Viceroy  could 
not  carry  out  instructions  which  he  totally 
disapproved  without  being  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  and  before  the 
whole  country ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  honourably  to  remain  in 
his  place  under  the  circumstances.    The 
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coarse  of  legislation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  do  nothing  with 
the  drafb  of  a  Bill  until  you  received  in- 
structions from  home  was  one  which 
would  practically  place  the  initiative  in 
all  legislation  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  authorities.  He  did  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  when  Go- 
yemor  Q-eneral  even  in  the  discussion 
of  a  change  in  the  tariff  in  which  this 
course  had  been  adopted,  or  suggested. 
He  admitted  that  it  would  in  itseK  be 
a  great  evil  if  a  Bill  which  had  been 
formally  passed  in  India  should  be 
vetoed  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
nevertheless  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil  to 
run  the  danger  of  that  veto  than  it  would 
be  to  force  tiie  Governor  General  to  wait 
for  the  consent  of  the  Home  Government 
before  he  could  initiate  or  forward  legis- 
lation. He  admitted  that  the  language 
of  the  despatch  was  somewhat  severe ; 
but  he  .was  not  thin-skinned,  and  if  he 
had  been  in  Lord  Nort}xbrook's  place  he 
would  not  have  taken  displeasure  at  its 
language  and  tone  so  tnuch  as  at  the  in- 
structions that  were  embodied  in  it.  The 
last  two  lines  seemed  to  bind  up  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  the  most  absolute  and 
complete  manner  to  get  rid  of  these  im- 
port duties  on  cotton ;  and  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt, it  would  be  most  impo- 
litic to  do  so  altogether,  because  they 
were  a  valuable  and  elcistic  source  of 
revenue.  And  besides,  so  far  from 
being  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  India, 
they  would  probably  rather  quadruple 
than  abolish  them,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  import  of  English  goods 
had  in  many  instances  destroyed  those 
of  Native  manufacture.  The  import 
duties  were  raised  largely  by  Mr. 
Wilson  to  meet  the  financial  difEcul- 
ties  which  followed  the  Mutiny,  and 
gradually  lowered  as  the  financial  diffi- 
culties were  got  over ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  they  had  been  so  reduced  showed 
that  there  was  no  disposition  to  keep 
.  them  up  beyond  what  the  necessities  of 
the  case  required.  It  might  be  that  the 
revenue  of  India  was  increasing,  but 
the  expenditure  was  increasing  pari 
passu :  and  while  there  was  no  margin 
of  income  over  expenditure,  it  was  un- 
wise to  get  rid  of  import  duties  which 
were  not  oppressive  or  vexatious  to  those 
upon  whom  they  fell.  If  the  people  of 
India  were  consulted  he  believed  they 
wooldsay  almost  with  one  voice — ' '  Main- 


tain the  import  duties,  and  for  God's 
sake  keep  away  from  us  direct  taxes !  " 
The  expenditure  on  public  works  in  India 
had  been  reduced ;  and  yet,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  heads  of 
expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
on  the  other,  there  was  a  large  deficit. 
They  knew,  moreover,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  loss  on  exchange  against  the 
Government  of  India  was  something  like 
£1,800,000  per  annum.  Some  of  the 
Departments  also  were  now  more  or 
less  undermanned,  and  more  or  less 
underpaid.  Was  that,  he  asked,  a 
state  of  things  in  which  they  should 
propose  to  get  rid  of  the  import 
duties  ?  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  blindly  follow  even  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  India ;  but  he  thought  that 
what  the  people  of  India  liked  in  this 
matter  was  exactly  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  right  and  proper  policy  to 
pursue.  

LoED  WINMARLEIGH,  having  re- 
presented for  many  years  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, where  those  duties  possessed  an 
especial  interest,  desired  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  had  unjustly  accused  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
of  "  stumping  down  to  Manchester  to 
find  a  policy;"  but,  for  his  part,  he 
hoped  the  time  would  never  come  when 
a  Minister  in  this  country  would  think  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  go  down  to  a  great 
centre  of  manufacturing  industry  in  order 
to  learn  what  were  the  real  interests  of 
the  principal  centres  of  our  manufac- 
turing wedth. 

The  Duke  op  ARGYLL :  I  did  not 
use  the    expression   "stumping   for  a 

Solicy,"  although  I  spoke  of  the  noble 
[arquess  being  "  on  the  stump  at  Man- 
chester."   

Lord  WINMARLEIGH  said,  that 
expression  gave  an  utterly  untrue  idea 
of  what  he  knew  was  his  noble  Friend's 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Lancashire.  Moreover, 
never  in  .all  his  experience  had  an 
explanation  given  by  a  Minister  to  a 
deputation  been  more  misrepresented 
than  had  been  his  noble  Friend's  state- 
ment to  the  deputation  which  he  had  in- 
troduced to  him  at  the  India  Office.  His 
noble  Friend,  while  he  said  he  made  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  a  main  point  in  his 
reooznmendations  to  the  Government  of 
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India,  yet  gave  liis  hearers  to  under- 
stand;  in  the  most  open  manner,  that 
this  would  only  he  done  subject  to  its  not 
interfering  with  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  India.    Taking  the  explana- 
tion  given  of  the  matter  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he   hoped   that    eventually  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  financial 
policy  of  that  country.     His  noble  Friend 
had  distinctly  stated  that  what  he  relied 
on  was  the  increasing  revenue  of  India, 
which  might  enable  him  at  some  future 
time  to  recommend  the  remission  of  the 
import    duty.     He  was    astonished    to 
hear    the  noble   Duke    (the    Duke  of 
Argyll)  twit  his  noble  Friend  with  now 
being  and  ardent  advocate  of  free  trade; 
but  surely  it  was  more  surprising  to  find 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Halifax)  devoting  a  considerable  part  of 
his  speech  in  arguing  that  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent  was  of  no  importance  what- 
ever   to    the    commercial    transactions 
which  it  affected.     He  thought  he  re- 
membered the  noble  Viscoimt  in  former 
times  being  associated  with  those  who 
fought  hard  for  the  removal  of  an  impost 
of  2  per  cent,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  country.    It  was  urged  that  this  was 
a  fight  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  one  side,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  India  on  the  other ; 
but  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  he  could 
say  that  no  statement  was  more  con- 
trary to  the  fact  than  that  the  Chamber 
was  desirous  of  seeing  anything  done 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  India.     With  regard  to  the 
duty  now  in  question,  there  were  some 
very  peculiar  reasons  why  it  should  be 
looked  upon  with  some   suspicion    by 
everybody  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  Lancashire.    In  England  the 
price  of  labour  had  greatly  increased; 
whereas  in  India  there  was  no  restric- 
tion on  the  hours  of  labour,  and  labour 
there  was  cheap  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree  compared  with  labour  in  this 
country.     Then  India  produced  cotton 
in    the    immediate    neighbourhood    of 
their   factories,    which    enabled    them 
to    compete    on    advantageous    condi- 
tions  with    the    manufactures  of   this 
country.   The  manufacturers  of  Bombay 
were  carrying  away  some  of  our  most 
valuable  operatives  to  superintend  the 
factories  there,  which  were  increasing. 

Lord  WinmarUigh 


The  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  were 
not  a&aid  of  competing  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  India ;  all  they  wanted  was 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  They  ob- 
jected to  being  overweighted  in  the  com- 
petition with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
On  the  part  of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
he  begged  to  tender  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess thanks  for  the  expression  of  his 
intention  with  regard  to  the  duty  on 
cotton  imported  into  India,  and  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  prosperity 
of  that  country. 

Eabl  grey  said,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  some  of  the  most  material  facts 
on  which  their  judgment  ought  to  be 
founded  seemed  to  be  admitted  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  He  understood  that 
even  the  noble  Marquess  did  not  deny 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
maintain  the  revenue  of  India — ^that 
India  was  a  country  in  which  taxation 
was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  that 
many  public  works  were  urgently  re- 
quired in  India,  and  that  money  for  those 
purposes  was  wanting  in  the  public  Trea- 
sury. He  believed  also  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  not  attempted  to  deny  that 
part  of  the  revenue  of  India  was  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  was  exposed  to 
the  risk  that  either  an  increasing  culti- 
vation of  poppies  in  China,  or  a  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  as  to  opium, 
might  destroy  that  important  branch 
of  revenue  which  was  derived  from 
opium.  Was  it  wise,  then,  to  give 
up  the  tax  on  cotton  goods  which  pro- 
duced so  large  a  sum  in  proportion  to 
the  total  revenue  of  India  as  between 
£800,000  and  £900,000?  for  that  was 
the  simple  point.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess objected  to  this  tax  on  the 
ground  that  it  operated  as  a  protective 
duty,  and  pointed  out  that  the  burden 
of  a  protective  duty  was  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  amount  it  brought  into  the 
Treasury.  That  was  true — the  burden 
of  a  tax  was  to  be  measured  by  the  way 
in  which  the  whole  produce  of  the 
article  taxed  was  raised  in  price,  and 
not  only  that  which  was  imported.  That 
was  a  principle  of  political  economy 
which  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
contest,  but  what  they  had  to  consider 
was  whether  it  really  applied  to  the 
question  before  them.  Could  it  be  made 
out  that  this  duty  upon  cotton  imported 
into  India  did  practically  produce  bad 
effects  and  raise  the  price  of  home-made 
cottons  in  India  as  well  as  of  imported 
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cotton?  There  was  an  important  fact 
bearing  upon  this  question  which  he 
believed  was  not  disputed — ^that  prac- 
tically there  was  very  little  compe- 
tition between  Indian  cotton  and  Eng- 
lish cotton  of  any  one  particular 
kind.  The  Indian  cotton  manufactures 
were  mainly  confined  to  a  low  quality  of 
cotton,  which  England  sent  only  to  a 
very  small  extent  to  the  Indian  market. 
The  Indian  cotton  goods  of  this  low 
quality  could  only  be  raised  in  price  by 
the  tax  imposed  upon  English  manufac- 
tures, if  the  latter  met  them  in  the 
market  or  were  only  kept  out  of  it  by 
the  duty.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  proportion  of  English  goods  of  the 
lower  kinds  imported  was  so  small  as  to 
have  but  very  little  effect  upon  the 
Indian  cotton  trade,  and  he  believed  it 
was  admitted  that  even  if  there  were  no 
duty  it  was  not  likely  that  English  goods 
of  this  particular  description  would  take 
the  place  of  those  produced  in  India. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  finer  cottons  con- 
sumed in  India  were  almost  entirely  im- 
ported, so  that  the  duty  levied  upon 
them  yielded  a  large  income  to  the 
Treasury  without  being  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  imposed  a  further  burden 
on  the  consumer  by  raising  the  price  of 
goods  produced  at  home.  If  this  were  so, 
the  duty  must  be  regarded  as  an  imob- 
jectionable  one  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
India  were  considered,  and  in  this  case 
thejjarguments  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  as  affecting  their  interests 
should  have  very  little  weight,  be- 
cause the  subject  could  be  considered 
entirely  from  an  Indian  point  of  view. 
He  would  ask  any  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  had  listened  to  this  debate  whe- 
ther there  was  the  slightest  reasonable 
doubt  that  those  duties  which  Lord 
Northbrook  had  repealed  were  not  the 
first  that  ought  to  have  been  remitted  ? 
He  was  convinced  that  the  policy  of 
Lord  Northbrook  was  sounder  than  that 
of  the  noble  Marquess.  He  could  not 
sit  down  without  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
sat  around  him — that,  whatever  objec* 
tion  might  be  taken  to  the  policy  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  overrule  it  in  the  high-handed  manner 
that  the  noble  Marquess  had  thought 
fit  to  adopt.  In  his  opinion,  the  action 
of  the  noble  Marquess  in  this  case  was 
unwise,  and  was  caloulated  to  do  infinite 
mischief.    The  speech  of  the  late  Go- 


vernor General  of  India  (Lord  Lawrence) 
upon  this  point  was  most  conclusive ; 
and  he  had  shown  the  great  danger  of 
treating  the  Governor  General  of  India 
with  too  high  a  hand.  Nothing  would 
be  more  calculated  to  imperil  our  supre- 
macy in  India  than  to  allow  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Governor  General,  in- 
stead of  being  an  independent  autho- 
rity, was  a  mere  repeating  instrument 
of  those  who  held  the  reins  at  home. 
The  Governor  General  should  receive  a 
large  measure  of  support  from  home, 
for  he  had  better  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  spot  than  the  Gbvem- 
ment  at  home  could  possibly  have  ;  and 
he  might  be  influenced  by  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  commu- 
nicate by  letter,  still  less  by  telegram. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  lay  down  certain  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  policy  that  were  to  guide  the 
Governor  General  in  his  conduct;  but 
the  method  of  carrying  out  those  rules 
and  principles  should  be  left  to  him 
entirely^  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  state  of  things  which  he  so  much 
regretted  had  its  origin  in  the  Man- 
chester speech,  by  delivering  which  his 
noble  Friend  committed  the  India  Office 
to  the  remission  of  a  particular  tax 
before  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
for  a  fuU  discussion  of  the  matter  by 
the  Indian  Government  and  for  consulta- 
tion between  the  authorities  at  home 
and  those  in  India.  This  was  a  new 
and  a  dangerous  practice,  and  one  which 
was  likely  to  render  the  work  of  govern- 
ment more  difficult  than  there  was 
any  necessity  for  it  to  be.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  the  practice  which  had 
grown  up  of  exposing  the  inner  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  the  public 
eye.  If  this  was  to  continue  and  spread, 
it  also  would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
governing  the  Empire  and  its  Depen- 
dencies with  the  energy  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good. 

The  Eakl  of  OAENAEVON  said, 
the  discussion  had  come  to  be  one  in 
which  certain  noble  Lords  recommended 
a  particular  tax  for  remission  and  cer- 
tain other  noble  Lords  differed  from 
their  view.  He  should  pass  over  this 
branch  of  the  question  and  make  a  few 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  light  which 
the  debate  had  thrown  upon  the  delicate, 
and  at  the  same  time  conflicting,  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  Imperial 
Government  at  home  and  the  Govern* 
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ment  in  India.  In  tliis  connection  it 
was  impossible  not  to  ask  what  wasthe 
real  control  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  whether  it  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  India  that  the  control  should 
be  so  exercised.  He  had  heard  with  re- 
gret statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
control  had  been  exercised  with  reference 
to  questions  of  detail  and  in  a  vexatious 
manner ;  and  his  regret  had  been  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
shown  that  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intention  than  to  act  in  such  a  spirit.* 
The  object  in  view  was  to  control  the 
legislative  rather  than  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  as  was 
shown  earlier  in  the  debate  by  that  noble 
Lord  who  had  occupied  the  position  of 
Viceroy,  and  by  checking  legislation  in 
its  earlier  stages  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  Acts  which  would  have  to  be  revoked. 
As  his  noble  Friend  had  pointed  out,  a 
Law  Oommission  was  appointed  during 
the  period  in  which  the  noble  Viscount 
(Viscount  Halifax)  who  had  raised  the 
discussion  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Oom- 
mission— the  Indian  Law  Commission — 
which  sat  in  England  had  more  commu- 
nication with  the  Imperial  than  with  the 
Indian  Government,  and  actually  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  a  Bill  which  subse- 
quently occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. Subsequently  there  was  no  longer 
any  proper  channel  of  communication 
between  the  law-making  power  for  India 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  fact,  his 
noble  Friend  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
1 876  was  in  a  worse  position  as  regarded 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  legislation  than 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1867,  for 
he  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  was  prepared  for  India. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Imperial 
Government  was  placed  in  a  wholly  new 
position.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
vested  with  a  control,  and  that  control 
he  was  boxmd  to  exercise.  As  to  the 
Governor  General,  he  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  more  importance  than  many  of 
the  crowned  Heads  of  Europe,  and  any- 
thing which  interfered  with  his  proper 
dignity  would  be  a  dangerous  and  im- 
politic act.  In  former  times  the  Go- 
vernor General  occupied  a  far  more  in- 
dependent position  than  a  holder  of  the 
office  could  do  at  present.  Then  India 
was  remote  from  !^gland  and  commu- 
nication rare :  now  England  and  India 
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were  brought  into  close  relations ;  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  find  out  how  far  he  could  bring  Eng- 
lish feeling  and  English  opinion  to  bear 
upon  India,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  untouched  and  secure  the 
great  fabric  of  our  Eastern  Entire.  If 
me  SecretEuy  of  State  did  not  exercise 
those  functions  he  abdicated  his  duty 
and  was  untrue  to  all  parties  interested. 
It  was  of  first  and  prime  importance 
that  they  should  have  undivided  coun- 
sels— that  the  Government  at  home  and 
in  India  should  act  as  one  undivided 
authority.  But  then  it  might  be  6£dd 
that  disagreement  might  arise.  That 
must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
how  was  that  disagreement  to  be  got 
over?  In  one  of  two  ways.  The  one 
was  by  the  process  adopted  in  the  de- 
spatches of  the  noble  Viscount  who  in- 
troduced the  debate  and  by  the  noble 
Duke,  of  giving  orders  and  commands 
to  carry  out  such  and  such  measures; 
the  other  was  by  the  process  adopted  by 
his  noble  Friend  by  communication  with 
the  Governor  General,  by  endeavouring 
to  adjust  matters  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
common  conclusion.  By  which  of  thpse 
two  modes  was  friction  and  disagree- 
ment most  likely  to  be  avoided  ?  Surely, 
by  that  of  his  noble  Friend.  His  noble 
Friend  who  had  been  Gt)vernor  General 
of  India  (Lord  Lawrence)  claimed  prac- 
tical independence  for  the  Governor 
General  in  Legislative  Council,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Executive 
Council.  To  him  that  appeared  to  be  a 
very  unreasonable  distinction.  It  was 
in  matters  of  legislation  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  not  only  a  right,  but 
was  bound  to  express  his  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Legislative  Council  consisted  of 
two  elements — the  official  and  the  non» 
official,  the  latter  of  which  was  neces- 
sarily independent;  and  if  the  claim 
were  allowed,  the  actual  governing 
power  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  General  in  Legislative  Council. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  the 
idea  of  Parliament.  When  the  Consti- 
tution of  India  was  re-cast  it  would  be 
use^  to  consider  what  the  practice  in 
our  Crown  Colonies  was.  He  saw  every 
week  a  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Colonial  Legislative  Councils  to  accrete 
to  themselves  fresh  powers,  and  the  abler 
those  bodies,  the  greater  their  desire  to 
obtain  those  powers.    In  the  case  of  the 
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Crown  Colonies  the  practice  was  this —  I  ment.    No  one  knew  this  better  than  the 


the  Gk)vemor  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  his  suggestions  as  to  what  he  de- 
sired, and  the  Secretary  of  State  issued 
his  instructions,  and  sometimes  sent  out 
drafts  of  the  proposed  measure.    If  in 
Council  the  Bill  underwent  modifications, 
they  were  reserved  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  were 
not  adopted  without  his  sanction.    All 
those  Councils  were  composed — as  was 
the  Indian  Legislative  Council — of  the 
official  and  the  non-official  element,  and 
in  every  case  the  official  element  was  in 
the  majority  for  this  reason — that  the 
power  of  the  Crown  might  be  maintained. 
In  the  Crown  Colonies  the  Crown  had 
retained  the  power  of  legislation  and 
action  by  means  of  Orders  in  Council. 
The  precedents  were,  therefore,  on  the 
side  of  his  noble  Friend's  contention. 
Whether  in  India  or  in  the  Crown  Colo- 
nies, and  in  every  case  except  those  of 
responsible    Governments,    the    Crown 
must  be  the  governing  principle,  and 
until  the  day  of  responsible  government 
came  for  India  she  must  be  governed  on 
the  same  principles  as  every  other  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions — namely, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Eabl  GEANVILLE  said  he  had  heard 
no  sufficient  answer  to  the  arguments 
advanced  on  that  side  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  financial  policy  of   the 
noble  Marquess ;   nor  any  real  defence 
of  the  course  adopted  by  lum  in  pressing 
for  the  abolition  of  these  duties  in  pre- 
ference  to  any  others.     He    thought, 
indeed,  it  would  be  admitted  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
proceeded  had  been  torn  into  shreds  by 
the  various  speakers  in  this  debate,  and 
that  the  only  answer  given  by  the  noble 
Marquess  was  that  it  was  good  policy  to 
insist  on  the  abolition  of  this  particular 
tax,  to  which  he  himself  admitted  he 
could  not  attribute  a  protective  charac- 
ter.   The  noble  Marquess  asserted  that 
his  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Halifax)  had 
written  a  despatch  claiming  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  an  absolute 
despotism  over  the  Governor  General, 
and  that  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  had  written  in  a  similar  sense. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  both  his  noble 
Friends  had  pointed  out  how  seldom 
this  power  was  to  be  used,  how  little  it 
was  to  be  strained,  and  how  harmonious 
ought  to  be  the  relation  between  the 
Governor  General  and  the  Home  Govem- 


noble  Marquess  two  years  ago,  as  might 
be  found  in  his  despatches,  where,  while 
he  asserted  the    responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  fullest  extent, 
he  maintained  also  the  desirability  of 
treating  the  Governor  General  with  re- 
spect.   But  he  (Earl  (jbanville)  defied 
any  impartial  person  to  sum  up  this 
debate  without   admitting  that,   while 
noble  Lords  opposite  agreed  as  to  the 
authority  the  Governor  General  ought  to 
exercise,  the  noble  Marquesshad  strained 
the  power  of  the  Home  Government  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  that  he  had  not 
acted  in    a    manner   to    maintain  the 
dignity  of  that  office  or  encourage  a 
feeling  of   due    responsibility   in    the 
Viceroy  of  India.      He  thought   that 
some  Httle  explanation  was  due  as  to 
sending  out  Sir  Lewis  Mallet  to  India, 
because  it  seemed  as  if  the  Gt)vemment 
were  treating  the  Viceroy  rather  too 
much  like  the  Khedive  when  Mr.  Cave 
was  sent  to  Egypt  to  put  the  finances  in 
a  satisfactory  state.     He  believed  that 
the  effect  of  this  debate  would  be  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  Government 
had  commenced  a  policy  of  strict  and 
exclusive  government  from  home,  which 
wouldbemostinjurious  to  India.  Already 
a  general  opinion  prevailed  in  India  that 
the  Governor  General  was  no  longer  the 
high  functionary  he  had  hitherto  been 
esteemed,   but  that  he  was  to  be  in 
future  under  the  immediate  and  constant 
direction  of  the  Government  at  home. 
He  quite  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  been  sent  out 
(Lord  Lytton);  and  no  doubt,   if  this 
policy  was  to  be  continued,  we  might  get 
young  men  of  great  ability  and  charm- 
ing manners  to  go  to  India  as  Governors ; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  we  should  not  fi^et 
men  of   really  high  position    in    tnis 
country — men  of  experience  who  had 
formed  opinions  for  themselves  on  Indian 
questions — if  they  were  to  go  out  with 
the  feeling  that  no  responsibility  and  no 
discretion  was  to  be  left  to  them ;  and 
with  a  younger  man,  however  clever, 
we  should  destroy  his  power  of  making 
himself  useful,  inasmuch  as  we  should 
take  from  him  the  feeling  of  decision 
and  responsibility  which  ought  to  be 
called  into  play  at  times  of  emergency 
and  in  crises  when  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by 
despatches,  or  even  by  telegrams,  horn 
home. 
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The   Duke    of    EICHMOND    and 
GOEDON  said,  the  noble  Earl  reminded 
him  of  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  when 
he  so  frequently  rose  to  say  that  none  of 
the  arguments  put  forward  on  his  own 
side  had  been  answered  by  the  other. 
The  arguments  of  the  Opposition  to- 
night recalled  those  which  were  used  by 
the  defenders  of  the  protective  system  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
hear  them  resuscitated  and  affirmed  by 
those  who  had  formerly  answered  them. 
In  saying  that  a  great  deal  must  be  left 
to  the  Qtjvemor  General  of  India,  that 
India  must  be  governed  according  to 
Indian  views,  and  that  those  in  India 
were  the  only  judges  of  what  was  good 
and  proper  for  that  country,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  great  injustice  was  done  to  the 
distinguished  body  of  men  who  formed 
the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  could  hardly  reconcile  the  statements 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  been  Governor 
General  of  India  as  to  the  course  adopted 
now  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  what 
occurred  when  the  noble  Lord  was  Gover- 
nor General,  and  when  the  noble  Viscount, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  at- 
tempted what  appeared  to  be  a  more 
direct  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Indian  Government  than  that  now 
complained  of — he  referred  to  a  despatch 
conveying  a  request  that  the  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  Bill  might  be  postponed 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council; 
which  request  the  noble  Lord  had  accepted 
as  a  suggestion,  and  not  as  a  positive 
requirement  which  might  lead  to  embar- 
rassment in  the  CouncU  in  the  conduct  of 
legislation.    He  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
and  Gordon)  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  despotic — to  use  a  word  which  had 
been  employed  in  that  discussion — than 
the  rule  laid  down  and  the  course  taken 
by  the  noble  Viscount  opposite  himself 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  that  de- 
spatch.   No  doubt  the  noble  Viscount 
felt  that  he  was  justified  in  so  doing ; 
but  he  quite  concurred  in  the  observation 
made  by  several  speakers  that  night  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  veto  was  to  be  put  on 
any  Act  of  the  Government  of  India,  it 
would  be  far  better  that  it  should  be 
done  before  that  Act  had  been  passed 
and  had  come  home  to  this  country.  The 
veto  would  assume  a  much  milder  form 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  proceeding 
than  it  would  do  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  to  exercise  a  really  despotic  power 
by  putting  an  end  to  a  Bill  that  had 


been  passed  by  the  Indian  Council.  He 
believed,  therefore,  that  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  a 
constitutional  course,  and  far  less  arbi- 
trary than  the  one  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  noble  Viscoimt  and  the 
noble  Duke  opposite. 

VisoouNT  HALIFAX  made  a  few 
observations  in  reply  which  were  not 
heard. 


VIVISECTION— LEGISLATION. 
OBSERVATIONS.      QITESTION. 

Lord  HENNIKEE  said,  that  he  need 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  with  more 
than  a  few  words  in  asking  the  Question 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice.  He 
asked  this  Question  because  he  knew 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  felt  very 
strongly,  as  he  himself  did,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vivisection.  They  fully  appre- 
ciated the  successful  effort  made  by  the 
Eoyal  Commission  te  present  their  Ee- 
port  as  early  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
immediate  legislation  on  the  subject,  and 
they  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
dead  with  the  question  in  the  same  spirit, 
by  bringing  in  a  Bill  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  He  begged  to  ask  the 
Lord  President,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  te  bring  in  a  Bill 
this  Session  te  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the 
practice  of  subjecting  live  animals  to 
experiments  for  scientific  purposes  ? 

The  Ditke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GK)EDON  said,  the  Eoyal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire'  into  this  subject 
had  sat  for  a  considerable  time  and  taken 
a  great  amount  of  evidence.  The  Go- 
vernment did  not  in  any  way  underrate 
either  the  importance  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  me  Commission  or  the  very 
able  and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
whole  question  had  been  gone  into  and 
reported  upon.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
could  not  do  more  than  give  his  noble 
Friend  the  assurance  that  the  matter 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  was  unable  to  say  when 
any  legislation  would  be  attempted  in 
regard  to  it. 

HouBe  a<]younied  at  half  past  Eleven 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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MINTJTES.]  —  SiLBCT  CoMMiTTBE  —  Referecs 
on  Pfiyate  Bills,  The  (V Conor  Don  diseh,, 
Mr.  Butt  added. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — ^Navy  Esti- 
mates— Resolution  [March  13]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Marine  Mutiny*. 

Ordered — Firet  JReading — Ecclesiastical  Assess- 
ments (Scotland)  *  [106]. 

Committee  —  Report  — Manchester  Post  Office 
{re'Comm,)  *  [100]. 


PARLIAMENT  —  EAST  SUFFOLK  ELEC- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  correspondence  published  in  the 
"Suffolk  Chronicle"  of  March  7th, 
between  Lord  John  Hervey  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  (the 
Earl  of  Stradbroke),  arising  out  of  a 
complaint  made  by  the  former  that  he 
had  seen  a  magistrate  for  the  county 
taking  an  active  part  in  mobbing,  pelting, 
and  attempting  to  hustle  out  of  the  Ex- 
change Mr.  Easton  (at  that  time  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  East 
Suffolk)  and  his  mends,  in  a  manner 
which  might  easily  have  led  to  a  serious 
breach  of  the  peace;  whether  he  re- 
marked the  following  passage  in  the 
letter  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  dated 
Pebruary  26th  :— 

"  The  Conserratives  were  annoyed  at  finding 
themselves  opposed  by  a  Berkshire  attorney  who, 
it  is  supposed,  is  still  land  agent  to  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid,  and  whose  father  was  land  agent  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^^ton,  and  received  from  his 
Grace  a  pension  till  he  died,  instead  of  meeting 
in  open  oattle  a  representative  of  the  Waveney 
interest,  or  of  some  great  landed  proprietor.  The 
result  of  the  late  contest  never  amnitted  of  a 
doubt ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  who  paid  Mr. 
Easton's  expenses;" 

and,  if  the  letter  is  authentic,  whether 
the  Government  intend  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  It  is  cer- 
tainly  wonderful  the  amount  of  things  to 
which  my  attention  is  supposed  to  be 
caUed.  Though  I  have  no  objection  to 
answer  a  Question  which  is  fairly  put,  I 
have  the  strongest  objection  to  answer  a 
Question  which  only  represents  half  the 
case.  As  the  hon.  Member  has  thought 
fit  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
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the  country  to  the  last  paragraph  of  a 
certain  letter,  I  cannot  help  saymg  that 
it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  the  coimtry  to  the 
former  paragraph  of  the  same  letter. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  writing  to  Lord 
John  Hervey — and  writing  in  the  first 
instance  more  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  than  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
writing  to  a  person  who  had  complained 
to  him — says — 

"  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  wise  if  Major 
Whitbread  had  endeavoured  to  appease  the  ex- 
cited feelings  of  the  company.  You  accuse  him 
of  encouraging  them.  He  replies  that  he  pushed 
and  was  pushed  against,  and  that  you  also  had 
pushed.  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  been 
placed  in  the  same  disagreeable  position,  and  if 
a  man  is  pushed  down  he  may  be  dangerously 
trampled  upon." 

He  then  expresses  a  view  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  think  is  a  very  sound  one. 
He  says — "  Surely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  best  to  forget  the 
whole  transaction."  Having  thus  dealt 
with  the  case  complained  of,  the  last 
paragraph  might  have  been  treated  as 
irrelevant  to  the  subject,  and  as  coming 
from  an  old  gentleman  who  had  long 
known  the  person  who  had  written  to 
him,  and  who  replied  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 


BOROUGH  BOUNDARIES.— QUESTION. 

SiK  SYDNEY  WATEELOW  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  proposes  this 
Session  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  enlargement  or  altera- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Municipal 
Boroughs,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
them  to  be  enlarged  or  altered  for  cdl 
purposes  by  Provisional  Order,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  Parliament,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  boundaries  of  cer- 
tain urban  sanitary  districts  may  now  be 
extended  or  altered  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  GROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  deal  with  this  question 
with  the  view  of  enabling  the  boundaries 
to  be  enlarged  or  altered  by  Provisional 
Orders.  There  was  a  great  difference 
between  enlarg^g  the  boundaries  of 
urban  sanitary  districts  and  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  municipal  boroughs. 
The  boundaries  of  municipal  boroughs 
were  settled  by  a  regular  Commission, 
and  they  must  take  care  that  they  did 
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not  interfere  with  the  Parliamentary 
representation  of  the  boroughs  simply 
by  Provisional  Order. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL.—QUESTION. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther the  negotiations  between  Colonel 
Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps  relative  to  the 
future  management  of  the  Suez  Canal 
have  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which  they 
can  be  communicated  to  Parliament; 
and,  whether,  before  any  arrangement 
is  finally  concluded  on  the  subject.  Par- 
liament will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  thereon;  and  whether 
such  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the 
House  before  the  proposals  are  laid 
before  the  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Canal? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  the  Question  was 
not,  on  the  face  of  it,  perfectly  clear  as  to 
what  negotiations  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred to ;  but  he  concluded  that  he 
referred  to  the  arrangements  for  the  re- 
presentation of  British  interests  upon 
the  Canal  Company.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  advantageous  that  the  details  of 
such  negotiations  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  Parliament  before  they  were  laid 
before  the  shareholders. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— WIFE   DESERTION- 
CASE  OF  GEORGE  WARRINGTON. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  at  the  Salford 
Hundred  Sessions  lately  held  George 
Warrington,  a  clerk,  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  was  ordered  to  be  flogged  for 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  chargeable 
to  the  Salford  Union  ;  and,  whether  the 
sentence  has  been  carried  into  effect; 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  direct  it  to 
be  commuted  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  GROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  person 
in  question  was  brought  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  charged  with  deserting 
his  wife  and  children,  and  as  an  **  incor- 
rigible rogue."  He  had  been  several 
times  convicted  for  other  matters,  and 
four  times  within  the  last  three  years 
had  been  sentenced,  for  neglecting  his 
wife  and  children,  to  one  month,  to  two 
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months,  again  to  one  month,  and,  lastly, 
to  four  months'  imprisonment.  He  was, 
therefore,  sentenced  at  Quarter  Sessions 
as  an  incorrigible  rog^e  and  vagabond. 
It  was  right  to  state  that  on  his  last 
conviction  one  of  the  magistrates  had 
actually  made  a  place  for  him,  and  given 
him  fair  wages  for  his  work.  Shortly 
after  he  left  his  work,  and  committed 
the  offence  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
victed. The  magistrate  who  tried  him 
was  a  barrister  of  long  standing,  of  the 
highest  character,  and  of  very  great  ex- 
perience. 


BANKRUPTCY  JURISDICTION  (IRE- 
LAND) .—QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHAELES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  Government  will  be  prepared  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill  or 
the  Civil  Bill  Courts  Bill  this  Session 
provisions  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  com- 
mercial community  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  of  a  Local  Bankruptcy  Juris- 
diction ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  I 
have  this  afternoon  received  two  impor- 
tant deputations  from  Belfast,  and  both 
with  regard  to  local  bankruptcy  juris- 
diction. The  Lord  Chancellor  informed 
those  deputations  that,  having  regard 
to  the  importance  and  number  of  the 
Irish  legal  measures  already  introduced 
by  the  Government,  or  shortly  to  be  in- 
troduced; to  the  difficulties  of  insti- 
tuting those  local  jurisdictions;  and  to 
the  fact  that  other  amendments  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  had  been  suggested, 
the  Government  did  not  feel  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  this  matter  during  the 
present  Session. 


PEACE    PRESERVATION    (IRELAND) 

ACT— PROCLAIMED  DISTRICTS. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
a  Return  setting  forth  the  Counties  or 
other  Districts  of  Ireland  which  lay 
under  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  1st  day  of  March  last, 
and  specifying  those  which  remained 
subject  to  proclamation  on  the  first  in- 
stant? 
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Sib  MICHAEL  HIOKS-BEAOH: 
The  hon.  Member  will  find  in  Eetum 
No.  231  of  the  Session  of  1874  informa- 
tion showing  the  districts  in  Ireland 
proclaimed  at  that  time.  Since  March  1 , 
1875,  the  ordinary  proclamations  have 
been  revoked  in  the  counties  of  Carlow, 
Wexford,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  parts  of 
Fermanagh  and  Down,  and  ihe  special 

5 reclamations  which  were  in  force  in 
[eath,  Westmeath,  parts  of  Cavan  and 
Clare,  expired  on  the  1st  of  June  last, 
with  the  expiry  of  that  portion  of  the 
old  Peace  Preservation  Act  which  em- 
powered them  to  be  issued. 

THE    BANKRUPTCY   LAWS— LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Ma.  BELL  asked  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, Whether  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  have  pre- 
sented a  Beport,  and  what  steps  Her 
Majesty's  Government  propose  taking 
in  reference  to  this  question  ? 

The  ATTOENinr  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  no  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the.  propriety 
of  altering  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  A 
small  Departmental  Committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
inquire  into  certain  points  in  those  laws, 
and  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  views  of  that 
Committee  would  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  the  progress  of  Public  Business  would 
permit. 

THE  ROYAL  STYLE  AND  TITLE. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  WnJJAM  HAECOURT  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
the  policy  of  changing  the  style  and  title 
of  the  Grown,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment, 
has  been  submitted  for  consideration  and 
advice  to  the  Governor  General  of  Lidia 
in  Council  or  to  the  Council  of  Lidia,  so 
far  as  such  change  may  afifect  both  the 
subjects  within  Her  Majesty's  territories 
in  India,  and  also  the  rights,  dignity, 
and  honour  of  the  Native  Princes  of 
Lidia  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Pro- 
clamation of  November  Ist,  1858  ? 

Mr.  DISEAELI:  '<  So  far  as  such 
change,"  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman terms  what  we  call  an  addition  to 
the  title  of  Her  Majesty,  **  may  affect 
both  the  subjects  within  Her  Majesty's 
territories  in  India^  and  also  the  rights, 


dignity,  and  honour  of  the  Native 
Princes  of  India  as  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Proclamation  of  November  Ist, 
1858,"  I  have  to  state  that  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  submit  that 
question  **  for  consideration  and  advice 
to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council  or  to  the  Council  of  India," 
because  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are 
convinced  that  the  addition  to  Her 
Majesty's  title  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  calls  <*  change  "does 
not  in  the  least  affect  ''the  subjects 
within  Her  Majesty'sterritories  in  India" 
nor  **  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honour  of 
the  Native  Princes  of  India  as  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Proclamation  of  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1858." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  gave 
Notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  move  an 
Address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  a 
list  might  be  communicated  to  that 
House  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India 
with  whom  Her  Majesty  had  Treaties 
now  in  force. 

JAPAN  AND  COREA— DISPUTE 
BETWEEN    COREA    AND    JAPAN. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  is  true  that  Japan 
has  declared  war  against  the  tributary 
kingdom  of  Corea;  and,  whether  any 
telegrams  have  been  received  by  the 
Foreign  Office  from  which  the  attitude 
of  China  towards  Japan  may  be 
judged  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE:  I  have  observed  in 
77is  Times  one  or  two  telegrams  on  this 
subject,  and  yesterday  a  telegram  pur- 
porting to  be  dated  from  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  10th  of  this  month.  That  tele- 
gram  said- 

"According  to  information  derived  from 
Government  circlee,  war  broke  out  the  day 
before  vesterday  between  Japan  and  Corea. 
Japan  declared  war,  and  the  Corean  ports  are 
said  to  be  blockaded  by  the  Japanese  fleet." 

Now,  **the  day  before  yesterday"  was 
the  8th,  and  according  to  a  telegram 
which  has  been  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  from  Her  Majesty's  Legation  in 
Japan,  dated  the  8th,  we  hear  that  nego- 
tiations between  Japan  and  Corea  were 
concluded,  and  a  Treaty  was  signed  on 
February  27  which  had  been  ratified  by 
the  King  of  Corea — so  that  the  infor- 
mation we  possess  is  exactly  the  reverse 
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of  that  oontaugied  in  the  telegram  to  The 
Times,  These  are  the  facts  as  we  receive 
them,  and  of  course  I  do  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  which  telegram  is  correct, 
although  I  hope  that  the  official  in- 
formation we  have  is  substantially  true. 
With  regard  to  the  last  Question,  in  re- 
spect of  the  attitude  of  China,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  a  telegram  from  Pekin, 
and  we  hear  that  a  Japanese  mission  had 
.  arrived  at  Pekin  on  the  subject  of  Corea, 
and  that  the  Chinese  Government  had 
informed  the  mission  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  take  any  part  in  the  dispute 
between  Corea  and  Japan. 

ARMY— GARRISON    OF     DUBLIN— 
TYPHOID  FEVER.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CLIVE  asked  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  there  are  many  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  Garrison  of  Dublin ;  and,  if 
80,  whether  any  and  what  barracks  in 
that  city  are  free  from  the  said  fever  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL:  The  re- 
turns I  have  received  from  Dublin  show 
that  there  have  been  six  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Dublin  barracks.  There  is  one 
case  in  the  Pigeon  House  Barracks,  four 
at  Beggar's  Bush,  and  one  at  Island 
Bridge  Barracks — in  all  six  cases.  I 
know  of  no  other  case  of  fever  in  the 
garrison  of  Dublin. 

IRISH  ANTE-UNION  STATUTES. 
QTIESTION. 

Mr.  law  asked  Mr.  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  this  Session  for  the  revision 
of  the  Ante-Union  Statutes  of  Ireland  ? 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  for 
IEBLAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  :  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  to  effect  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Irish  Ante-Union  statutes ; 
but,  having  regard  to  other  more  im- 
portant legal  Bills  which  we  have  already 
on  hand,  I  cannot  yet  undertake  to  say 
that  we  shall  during  the  present  Session 
introduce  such  a  measure  as  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  su^ests. 

EQUITY    COURTS    (IRELAND)  —  LORD 
JUSTICE  CHRISTIAN. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  law  asked  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  while  he  made  an  explana- 
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tion  with  respect  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  as  to  the  part  which  he 
(Mr.  Law)  had  taken  wim  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  a  second  Judge  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  Government  had 
appointed  a  second  Judge  in  that  Court 
owing  to  a  very  strong  expression  of  opi- 
nion in  that  House,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Law)  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy  Downing)  had 
both  spoken  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  that  course.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, that  statement  was  not  correct, 
for  he  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
the  discussions  on  the  subject  save  this, 
that  when  during  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Judicature 
Bill  in  July,  1874,  reflections  were  made 
on  the  late  Government  for  not  appoint- 
ing a  second  Judge  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  he  (Mr.  Law)  had  stated, 
as  was  the  fact,  that  they  had  not  ap- 
pointed a  second  Judge  because  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  surviving 
Judge  that  no  such  appointment  was 
necessary.  Now,  he  did  not  think  that 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  this  ob- 
servation could  be  regarded  as  putting 
any  pressure  on  the  Government  to  ap- 
point a  second  Judge.  The  only  con- 
nection, indeed,  which  he  could  be  said 
to  have  had  with  the  matter  was  that  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1874,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  make  the  appointment,  he 
announced  it  to  be  his  intention  to  place 
a  Notice  on  the  Paper  to  amend  the  Bill 
then  under  discussion  by  transferring  to 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  certain  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  office  of  the  Ee- 
ceiver  Master.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  had  ever  tendered  such 
advice  as  that  attributed  to  him  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  was  de- 
sirous of  relieving  himself  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  which  such  a 
statement  involved. 

Mr.  DISEAELT  :  Perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me,  without  formally  moving 
the  adjournment,  to  say  a  few  words, 
and  to  give  my  authority  for  the  state- 
ment which  I  made.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  urged  by  several 
Gentlemen,  some  of  whom  sat  opposite, 
to  revive  the  second  Judgeship  m  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  and  I  (ud  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Cork  (Mr.  Downing).  The  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  with  only  one  Judge; 
but  when  it  had  been  read  a  second  time 
in  this  House  and  was  in  Committee  Mr. 
Downing  gave  Notice  of  an  Amendment 
to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  a 
second  Judge.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Londonderry  who 
has  just  addressed  the  House  gave  Notice 
that  in  case  that  Amendment  were  carried 
he  should  propose  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Beceiver  jand  Master,  except  in 
cases  of  lunacy,  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The  Govern- 
ment acted  upon  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  two  Judges,  and 
adopted  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon),  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  King's 
Coimty  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien),  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Kirk),  were 
also  in  favour  of  that  change,  and  I  con- 
sidered that  I  was  justified  in  making 
the  statement  I  did  when  I  observed  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  proposed  an 
absolute  Amendment  to  the  effect  I  have 
stated,  and  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  late  Attorney 
General  for  Lreland,  contingently  upon 
that  Amendment  being  adopted,  gave 
Notice  of  a  proposal  which  could  not  be 
carried  out  unless  a  second  Judge  were 
appointed. 

Db.  ward  gave  Notice  that  he  would 
put  a  Question  to  the  Government  as  to 
whether  it  was  true  that  Judge  Flanagan, 
who  for  some  time  was  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  Lreland, 
had  stated  that  one  Judge  was  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Court,  and 
that  he  himself  was  quite  equal  to  their 
performance. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  he  would  further 
ask  whether  that  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  Judge  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
suggestion  that  his  salary  should  be  in- 
cre^ed  by  £1,000  a-year. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS). 
BESOLUnON. 

Mr.  CLAEE  EEAD,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  Beport  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  Committee,  1873, 
and  to  move — 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  ge- 
neral orders  and  regulations  for  the  stoppage  of 
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disease  should  cease  to  be  varying  or  permissiTe, 
and  should  be  uniform  throughout  Great  Sustain 
and  Ireland," 

said,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
those  hon.  Members  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  House  during  the  last  Parliament, 
that  in  the  year  1873  he  moved  for  a 
Committee,  and  that  by  the  courtesy  and 
support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter)  that  Committee  was  granted.  He 
(Mr.  Bead)  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nomination  of  that  Committee.  As  usual, 
it  was  appointed  by  the  Whips  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  he  found  himself 
in  rather  a  hopeless  minority.  But  there 
were  two  very  important  Eesolutions 
which  were  passed  imanimously  by  that 
Committee.  There  were  only  two,  and 
those  were  to  his  mind  of  great  moment. 
They  were,  first — 

"  That  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  stamp 
out  pleuro-pneumonia  by  the  slaughter  of  di- 
seased cattle,  and  that  the  owners  should  be 
compensated  for  their  loss," 

and  the  other  was — 

**  That  the  orders  for  the  stopping  of  disease 
should  cease  to  be  varying  and  permissive,  and 
should  be  uniform  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.*' 

Now,  no  sooner  was  the  Beport  of  that 
Committee  published,  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
issued  an  order  for  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  compensation 
of  the  owners  of  half  their  value.  He 
had  said,  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
acted  in  a  ''  great  hurry."  He  had  since 
been  given  to  understand  that  that  ex- 
pression had  caused  pain  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  This  being  so  he  de- 
sired to  withdraw  those  words,  and  he 
would  say  instead  the  order  was  issued 
without  full  consideration.  There  were 
four  recommendations  upon  this  point 
made  by  the  Committee;  but  of  these 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  adopted  only 
one.  One  recommendation  was  that  the 
slaughtering  should  be  universal;  but 
as  would  be  seen  L*eland  was  omitted 
from  the  order.  The  next  was  that  com- 
pensation should  be  extended  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  loss.  The  other  was  that 
animals  should  be  isolated  for  two 
months  instead  of  one  month.  Well,  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  forgive  him  for  saying  that 
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it  was  his  intention  to  remedy  these  defi- 
ciemcies  if  he  had  remained  in  office.  But 
shortly  afterwards  that  Government  went 
out  and  the  present  Ministry  assumed 
power,  and  great  was  the  del^ht  of  the 
English  farmers  when  they  knew  that 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  p*  Hear,  hear !  "] 
Yes,  very  great  was  the  delight  of  the 
farmers,  because  they  knew  his  Grace 
was  a  practical  agriculturist,  a  man  of 
unusual  good  sound  common  sense,  and 
a  politician  of  a  high  order.  But  things 
seemed  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  after 
the  change  of  Ministry.  In  the  month 
of  May  it  was  considered  necessary  that 
a  friendly  deputation  should  wait  upon 
his  Grace  and  impress  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  out  some  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee.  He 
(Mr.  Read)  made  one  of  that  deputation, 
and  urged  upon  his  Grace  that  the 
slaughter  for  pleuro-pneumonia  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  or  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  that  the  order  in  force  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  rescinded.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  do  what  they  wished. 
There  was  the  spectre  of  the  emaciated 
Irish  cow,  which  seemed  to  frighten 
the  Council  and  was  held  up  to  frighten 
them.  They,  however  did  not  see  the 
spectre  in  that  light.  The  result  was 
that  constant  Petitions  were  sent  up 
to  the  Privy  Council  asking  them  to  ex- 
tend the  order  or  to  rescind  it.  Amongst 
others,  two  were  sent  from  the  quarter 
sessions  in  Norfolk,  and  an  eminent 
veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  William  Cham- 
bers, from  the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 
He  made  a  Report  which 'went  to  show 
that  their  complaint  had  not  been  ground- 
less. The  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire 
(Mr.  Barclay)  had  asked  in  the  House 
for  Mr.  Chambers'  Report,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  could  not  have  it  unless  he 
also  wished  to  order  a  Report  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Dublin 
Veterinary  Department.  In  the  Report 
referred  to.  Professor  Ferguson  said 
there  was  really  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
Ireland  of  any  consequence,  and  that  as 
regarded  the  disease  in  Norfolk,  it  was 
engendered  in  consequence  of  cattle 
being  housed  in  the  winter,  and  kept  in 
boxes  and  strawyards.  Now,  Professor 
Ferguson,  he  believed,  held  the  opinion 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  originated  spon- 
taneously, and  he  had  also  advised  that 
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when  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out 
in  a  herd  that  was  just  ready  for  market, 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  the 
animals  at  home  that  were  actually  di- 
seased, and  send  the  others  to  the  next 
market.  And  what  did  that  mean  but 
most  probably  sending  them  to  England? 
On  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  he  (Mr. 
Clare  Read)  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  Resolution,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  slaughtering  order  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland  or  rescinded.  A 
very  few  days  after  that  Notice  was  put 
upon  the  Paper,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
in  '*  another  pku^e,"  stated  that  the  request 
would  be  granted.  He  (Mr.  Read)  there- 
fore had  to  withdraw  that  Resolulion  and 
he  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  he  was  only  sorry  that  it  took  two 
years  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon  his 
Grace.  The  Government  sought  to  ac- 
complish this  with  a  small  Bill  of  12 
clauses,  which  one  would  have  thought 
could  have  passed  in  March,  1874,  as 
well  as  in  Mardh,  1876.  He  (Mr.  Read) 
had  then  to  alter  the  Motion  which, 
stood  in  his  name,  and  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  uniformity 
of  regulations  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  were  three  sorts  of 
orders  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
he  only  wished  to  interfere  with  one. 
As  far  as  regarded  their  local  and  fo- 
reign orders,  he  had  no  desire  to  say 
anything  against  them  at  the  present 
moment,  and  if  they  wanted  to  issue 
special  orders  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
trust  them  with  even  greater  powers. 
If,  for  instance,  a  new  disease  should 
break  out  in  Wiltshire — and  it  was 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  such 
a  thing  to  take  place— they  should  have 
powers  to  issue  stringent  orders  for  the 
stoppage  of  that  disease ;  and,  again,  if 
a  cattle  plague  were  to  be  introduced 
into  Hull,  they  should  have  powers  to 
issue  an  order  stopping  fairs  and  mar- 
kets in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
without  applying  to  the  whole  of  the 
county.  They  were  told  that  this  was 
the  Irish  difficulty  again,  that  somehow 
always  cropped  up,  but  here  it  seemed 
to  be  more  imaginary  than  real.  The 
Irish  Cattle  Defence  Association  had 
passed  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  it  18  most  desirable  that  the  regalations 
with  regard  to  contagious  diseases  in  animals 
should  be  uniform  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." 

He  presumed;  therefore,  that  this  matter 
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would  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  Irish 
difficulty,  and  that  his  Motion  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Irish  Members 
opposite.  His  opinion  would  always  be 
considered  that  of  a  narrow-minded 
farmer,  and  that  he  was  peculiarly  pre- 
judiced in  this  matter :  he  would,  there- 
fore, refrain  from  giving  his  own  views, 
but  would  quote  those  of  wider  and 
greater  authority.  A  few  days  ago  an 
eminent  veterinary  surgeon  connected 
with  the  Boyal  Engineers,  Mr.  Fleming, 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  a  most  ex- 
haustive paper  upon  contagious  diseases 
amongst  cattle,  and  this  was  what  he 
said — 

"We  reauire  a  more  energetic,  responsible, 
enlightened,  and  efficient  central  administra- 
tion. There  should  be  no  permissive  legislation 
for  the  control  of  contagious  diseases  by  local 
authorities,  who  often  have  no  interest  in  their 
exclusion  and  suppression,  but  more  frequently 
have  every  inducement  to  wink  at  their  exist- 
ence, in  order  that  they  may  obtain  credit  for 
keeping  down  county  rates  and  filling  their 
markets.  Whatever  measures  may  be  necessary 
should  be  universally  anplied  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  ana,  if  possible,  with  more 
vigour  to  those  parts  which  export." 

What  had  the  Privy  Council  done  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  1873?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford  at 
once  adopted  the  recommendations  and 
rescinded  the  orders  then  in  force ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  1874,  re- 
enacted  them,  because  considerable  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  him  by  owners  of 
stock.  The  reason  that  was  given  in 
the  Eeport  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment was,  he  thought,  singularly  illogi- 
cal. It  was  said  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
disease  that  they  issued  the  orders.  It 
might  be  useful  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  a  conflagration  to  bring  out  a  garden 
engine,  or  to  use  it  to  smother  the  dying 
embers;  but  it  would  be  powerless 
when  the  fire  was  at  its  height.  So 
when  the  whole  country  was  reeking 
with  infection,  and  when  there  were  not 
only  thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
local  outbreaks,  it  was  absolutely  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  these  permissive 
orders  wouldhave  the  effect  of  stamping 
out  the  disease.  When  ask^d  by  the 
Monmouthshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
to  make  some  more  stringent  regulations, 
the  answer  g^ven  by  the  Privy  Council 
was  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  disregarded  the  recom- 


mendations referred  to,  and  that  they 
had  re-enacted  orders  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
had  rescinded.  He  would  quote  from  a 
scientific  record,  which  said  the  policy 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  "was 
vacillating,  timid,  half-hearted,  time- 
serving, and  contradictory,"  and  'he 
might  add  that  he  endorsed  that  view. 
Further,  he  would  add  that  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  seemed  to  imagine 
that  they  could  extirpate  disease  as 
easily  as  the  Turnpike  Act  Continuance 
Committee  could  abolish  a  turnpike 
trust.  Speaking  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
Mr.  James  Howard,  in  a  soimd  and  most 
useful  practical  paper  read  last  month  at 
the  Farmers'  Club,  said — 

''  Its  great  defect  was  that  it  left  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council  De- 
partment. At  all  events,  I  am  sure  you  will 
concur  with  me  that  the  powers  given  under 
the  Act  have  not  been  as  wisely  used  as  they 
might  have  been,  or  as  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  expect.'' 

Mr.  Howard  continued  thus — 

**  The  present  Gk)vermnent  would  seem  to  have 
left  themselves  completely  in  the  hands  of  their 
intractable  and  incompetent  permanent  officials." 

Now,  in  the  Committee  they  had  strong 
evidence  from  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  had  at  least  one  article 
of  faith,  which  was  faith  in  inspection  ; 
— inspection  to  discover  diseases  which 
everybody  admitted  had  an  uncertain 
period  of  incubation,  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  several  mon^s.  On  this 
matter,  Mr.  Fleming  said — 

'*  I  have  no  faith  in  port  inspection  for  the 
detection  of  contagious  diseases,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  Inspector  to  detect  diseases  in  a  latent  form, 
or  to  disoover  if  apparently  healthy  animals 
have  herded  with  those  which  were  sick ;  and  un- 
less he  can  do  this,  in  avery  many  iostanoes  his 
services  must  be  worse  than  useless." 

Since  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  it 
might  be  asked  what  had  the  Veterinary 
Department  done  to  enlighten  them 
and  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  ? 
Why,  in  their  last  Eeport  they  published 
an  experiment  made  outside  the  office  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  not  an  official, 
upon  inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia. 
He  fancied  he  had  read  that  months 
previously  in  a  veterinary  journal.  The 
Professor  came  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion that  inoculation  was  **  dubious," 
and  so  he  thought  were  a  great  many 
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things  that  wereissned  firom  that  Depart- 
ment. In  a  special  Order  issued  from  the 
Department  the  authorities  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  told  how  they  might 
detect  the  incubation  of  the  disease  by 
the  application  of  the  thermometer.  But 
in  1866  Professor  Gamgee  had  written 
to  The  Times  making  this  matter  quite 
clear.  Well,  if  this  was  all  they  could 
tell  them  10  years  after  that  letter  had 
appeared  in  The  Times  on  the  subject, 
he  might  answer  by  saying  it  was  im- 
practicable, for  the  reason  that  what- 
ever they  might  be  able  to  do  in  a 
London  dairy  where  the  cows  were  as 
docile  as  pet  lambs,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  carry  out  this  scientific  ex- 
amination under  other  circumstances. 
He  would  like  to  see  some  Members  of 
the  Council  go  into  a  marsh  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  wild  Irish  cattle,  or  even 
into  a  straw  yard  with  some  lively  short- 
horns, to  apply  this  scientific  test.  He 
admitted  that  they  had  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  out  the  cattle  plague, 
and  he  mentioned  it  with  much  pleasure. 
From  1842,  when  foreign  cattle  were 
first  admitted  into  the  coimtry,  up  to 
1865,  they  had  had  only  one  outbreak, 
and  since  then — within  the  last  10 
years — they  had  had  only  one  other 
visitation.  In  1865  there  was  a  Cattle 
Plague  Commission  appointed.  It  w£is 
not  selected  with  any  idea  of  balancing 
parties,  but  seemed  to  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  truth.  There 
were  on  that  Committee  the  right  hon. 
Members  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  and  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon 
Plajrfair),  and  a  large  number  of 
scientific  men,  well  versed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  pathology  of 
diseases.  And  he  could  well  remember 
the  storm  of  indignation  with  which  their 
first  Report  was  received.  Some  people 
called  the  Commissioners  barbarous  and 
unscientific,  and  contended  that  the 
disease  had  originated  from  the  filth 
and  the  want  of  sanitary  precautions  in 
the  London  cow-houses.  The  cattle 
plague  was  stamped  out  by  listening  to 
the  recommendations,  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  almost  got  rid  of,  and  for  18  months 
they  exterminated  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease— it  was  not  until  foreign  sheep 
were  turned  out  of  the  MetropoKtan 
Market  suffering  from  that  malady  that 
there  was  a  return  of  it  in  the  country. 
The  second  Eeportof  the  Commission  was 
pne  which,  if  it  had  beei;  attended  to 
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at  the  time,  would,  he  was  oonyinoed, 
have  led  to  their  now  having  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  The  second  Eeport  was 
that— 

"Mere  inspectioii  is  an  imperfect  defence. 
There  is,  in  tact,  but  one  class  of  precautions 
likely  to  be  effectual:  to  restrict  importations 
absolutely  to  a  certain  number  of  ports,  to  cause 
aU  fat  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  tiiere,  and  all 
store  cattle  to  undergo  a  period  of  quarantine." 

This  was  not  a  resolution  passed  by  a 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  or  a  Farmers' 
Club,  but  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners, 
the  great  body  of  whom  were  scientific 
and  learned  men.  The  Select  Committee 
of  1873  learned  from  the  evidence  of 
officials  that  they  depended  very  much 
for  their  information  as  to  cattle  diseases 
in  other  countries  upon  official  corre- 
spondence. With  regard  to  cattle  plague 
this  was  easy  enough,  because  as  any 
one  who  read  the  foreign  newspapers 
would  know  that  the  regillations  in 
different  districts  were  published,  but 
let  them  come  nearer  home  and  see 
what  information  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment received  with  regard  to 
these  two  diseases  —  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia and  the  foot-and-mouth.  Take 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Everyone  but 
the  Privy  Council  knew  that  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  was  rampant  in 
those  countries  during  the  year  1874 — 
not  a  word  of  this  reached  the  Depart- 
ment, and  yet  we  had  imported  342 
cases  from  Belgium  and  418  from  Hol- 
land. Pleuro-pneumonia  was  rife  in  the 
latter  country,  and  there  were  annually 
no  fewer  than  from  2,000  to  6,000  cases 
in  1,500,000  head  of  cattle.  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  only  separated  by  a 
road  or  a  ditch,  and  yet  no  Beport  was 
furnished  to  this  country  as  to  any 
pleuro-pneumonia  existing  in  Belgium. 
Germany  was  in  a  better  position  and 
was  well  informed,  and  had  prohibited 
cattle  imported  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Luxemburg.  What  he  wanted  to 
ask  the  House  was  this — was  it  fair,  was 
it  right  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  king- 
dom, that  if  they  were  going  to  make  a 
costly  experiment — a  harassing  experi- 
ment also  he  should  call  it,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  pleuro-pneumonia — was  it 
just  to  them  to  neglect  to  take  reason- 
able precautions  against  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  disease  into  the  country? 
What  were  the  precautions  and  the  pro- 
tection now  adopted?    Simply  this;  a 
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detention  of  12  hours  to  find  out  a  disease  i 
that  veterinary  surgeons  told  them  was 
in  incubation  from  three  weeks  to  two 
months.    It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
that  the  disease  could  be  detected  in  the 
time  allowed,  except  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident. He  had  moved  in  the  Committee, 
that  if  this  experiment  was  to  be  tried, 
all  those  countries  where  pleuro-pneu- 
monia    was   in    existence    should    be 
scheduled;  but  he  was  defeated   by  a 
majority  of  one.    If  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  Dutch  cows,  he  considered  that 
they  should  be  quarantined  28  days,  and 
inoculated.    The    best  London  dairies 
always  adopted  that  plan,  they  never 
thought  of  taking  them  into  the  stalls 
without  they  had  been  quarantined  and 
inoculated.    Therefore,  he  would  say,  it 
would  be  no  hardship  if  this  course  he 
advocated  were  made  general  and  com- 
pulsory. Then  with  regard  to  store  stock, 
it  was  well  known  that  very  few  stores 
found  their  way  into  this  country,  imless 
they  were  starved  out  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  Committee  they  had  before  them 
some  evidence  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  foreign  supply.     Some  years  ago  he 
made  a  sort  of  random  shot — a  rough 
guess  that  it  was  not  more  than  5  per 
cent.    The  Veterinary  Department,  in 
1871,  made  a  calculation  that  brought 
it  to  14 J  per  cent,  but  he  saw  that  last 
year  they  had  reduced  it  to  10  per  cent; 
out  he  much  preferred  the  more  accu- 
rate   calculation  made   by    Mr.    John 
Algernon  Clarke.    That  gentleman  had 
said  that  the  percentage  of  live  meat 
introduced  into  the  country  was  ^  per 
cent,  that  of  dead  meat  12  per  cent,  and 
the  home  production  of  meat  83  per  cent. 
And  yet  for  the  sake  of  this  5  per  cent, 
the  83  per  cent  that  was  produced  at 
home  was  constantly  in  danger.    The 
supply  of  foreign  cattle  was  mainly  to 
London,  and  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  consider  what  were  the  regulations  in 
force    in   the  metropolis.     When   the 
Deptford  Market  was  opened,  the  tolls 
at  Islington  were  doubled.    Deptford, 
though  a  most  excellent  market,  had  no 
railroad    accommodation,   and  it  must 
be    almost   impossible  that  the   cattle 
slaughtered  there  could  be  sent    into 
the  provinces  and  manufacturing  towns 
without  some  extra  cost  and  considerable 
delay.     And  then  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  trade;  most  people  knew  what 
the  regulations  were — that  if  one  animal 
from  an  unscheduled  d<>untry  happened 


to  be  diseased,  the  whole  of  that  cargo 
was  to  be  sent  to  Deptford  Market,  so 
that  when  the  cattle  had  been  landed 
on  the  North  side  of  the  river,  and  one 
was  found  diseased,  the  whole  had  to  be 
re-shipped  and  sent  to  Deptford,  and 
this  was  a  matter  of  serious  complaint. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson,  who  was  a  large 
dealer  in  cattle,  and  likewise  a  consider- 
able shipowner,  had  said  that  in  the  case 
of  even  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cattle 
it  would  be  better  if  they  went  direct  to 
Deptford.  If  any  hon.  Gentleman  would 
go  into  the  Metropolitan  Market  at 
IsKngton,  any  Monday,  they  would  see 
whole  lots  of  foreign  stock  which  were 
there  bought  by  butchers  from  Deptford. 
These  cattle  had  been  landed  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Thames,  and  were 
detained  there  12  hours  in  most  uncom- 
fortable lairs.  They  then  had  to  walk, 
or  were  sent  by  rail  to  the  Metropolitan 
Market,  and  after  being  there  some  time, 
they  were  put  into  lairs,  and  taken  back 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  th*e  me- 
tropolis to  Deptford  Market,  within  half- 
a-mile,  in  all  probability,  of  the  place 
where  they  were  landed.  With  regard 
to  the  carriage  of  dead  meat,  it  was  very 
desirable,  indeed,  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  its  extension,  both 
on  sanitary  grounds  and  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  If  Aberdeen  could  furnish 
a  supply  at  a  distance  of  540  miles,  there 
was  no  part  of  England  from  which 
meat  could  not  be  sent  to  the  metro- 
polis; and  he  was  happy  to  say  the 
supply  was  increasing.  During  the  cattle 
plague  restrictions  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  Midland  Counties 
would  be  starved ;  but  they  were  never 
better  supplied  than  at  that  time,  and 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Odams  that  from 
his  wharf  dead  carcases  were  forwarded 
to  Manchester  at  less  cost  than  live  ani- 
mals. Once  more  he  would  quote  Mr. 
Fleming — 

'*  Animals  fit  for  immediate  slaughter  shouldf 
if  they  must  bo  carried  alive  to  our  shores,  be 
killed  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  There  need 
be  little  difficulty  in  this.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  better  situated  for  the  carrjring  out  of 
such  a  proposal.  With  numerous  excellent  ports 
studded  in  most  favourable  situations  all  round 
our  coasts,  and  railways  traversing  the  country 
in  every  direction,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  present  inconvenient,  and  only  too 
often  very  cruel  system,  of  convejring  ship- 
exhausted  and  perhaps  diseased  cattle  long  dis- 
tances in  railway  trucks  aU  over  the  land,  and 
at  a  great  risk  to  home  stock,  should  be  conti- 
nued. To  abolish  it  should  tend  to  cheapen  flesh 
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from  foreign  sources,  diminish  the  chances  of 
introducing  fresh  supplies  of  contagion,  and 
would  certeinly  prove  most  humane  and  econo- 
micaL" 

The  Bill  which  was  passed  last  year  gave 
new  life  to  the  slaughter-houses  in  Lon- 
don. Thirty  years  ago  slaughter-houses 
were  condemned  by  a  Bill  passed  through 
Parliament  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  but  a 
Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Brewer  was 
Chairman,  was  appointed,  and  they  re- 
ported that  slaughter-houses  were  most 
healthy  and  pleasant  places.  The  result 
was  a  Bill  was  passed  for  the  continu- 
ance of  these  slaughter-houses,  whilst  in 
almost  every  other  country,  and  in  some 
of  our  provincial  towns,  they  had  been 
abolished.  With  regard  to  the  regula- 
tions for  the  extinction  of  pleuro-pneu- 
nomia,  they  were  not  in  the  first  place 
yet  extended  to  Ireland,  though  they 
were  to  be  shortly.  Then  the  isolation 
of  suspected  stock  was  not  increased  to 
two  months  as  the  Committee  had  re- 
commended. Further,  the  compensation 
for  slaughter,  which  was  one-half  of  the 
full  value,  had  not  been  extended  to 
three-quarters  of  the  loss,  as  the  Com- 
mittee had  stated  should  be  the  case. 
With  regard  to  this  he  might  say  that 
some  people  might  contend  that  three- 
fourths  was  too  much,  but  considering 
that  the  regulations  would  be  more 
stringent,  and  that  the  cattle  would  be 
isolated  for  two  months  instead  of  one, 
he  thought  they  would  find  that  the 
compensation  would  not  be  too  heavy. 
They  should  not  only  pay  the  absolute 
loss,  but  should  offer  inducements  to 
stockowners  to  endeavour  to  give  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  outbreak,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  disease.  He  thought 
another  inducement  would  be  to  allow 
the  salvage  of  some  of  the  best  beasts 
slaughtered.  A  man  should  be  allowed 
to  make  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  a 
good  beast,  and  the  meat  was  not  un- 
wholesome in  the  slightest  degree  during 
the  first  stages  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  disease  was  then  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
did  not  extend  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  bullock.  When  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  became  much  advanced — and 
this  was  frequently  the  case  with  cattle 
slaughtered  in  London — it  was  believed 
the  condition  of  the  meat  to  be  worse 
than  pleuro-pneumonia  if  the  animal  was 
at  once  killed.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
pensation and  salvage,  he  would  give  a 
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few  statistics  from  his  own  county — 
namely,  Norfolk.  Li  1874  there  were 
892  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the 
compensation  paid  was  £4,838,  whilst 
the  salvage  amounted  to  £6,675.  In 
1875  the  number  of  cases  was  446,  the 
compensation  amounted  to  £2,282,  and 
the  salvage  to  £3,100.  This  gave  a 
total  amount  of  salvage  of  close  upon 
£10,000.  They  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  the  meat  thoroughly  exa- 
mined by  gentlemen  who  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  by  learned 
doctors  and  men  who  had  great  expe- 
rience as  sanitary  Lispectors,  and  they 
all  pronounced  the  meat  to  be  perfectly 
sound  and  good.  But  as  to  the  salvage, 
that  he  thought  was  a  question  which 
might  be  very  well  left  to  the  local 
authorities  because,  in  his  opinion,  it 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  veterinary 
Professors  told  us  that  as  soon  as  the 
breath  was  out  of  a  bullock  all  infec- 
tion was  stayed — therefore,  he  did  not 
see  the  use  of  burying  the  carcase.  The 
result  of  the  one-sided  experiment  that 
they  had  tried  for  two  years  and  nine 
months  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unsatis- 
factory—  for  we  had  admitted  over 
600,000  cattle  from  Lreland,  where  the 
experiment  had  not  been  tried,  in  1874 
— the  number  affected  was  7,740,  and  last 
yearwas5,860.  The  Privy  Council  seemed 
astonished  at  a  rise  of  nearly  1,000  in  the 
number  between  1873  and  1874 ;  but  he 
was  astonished  that  the  number  was  not 
larger.  Last  year  the  number  of  cases 
reported  in  Ireland  was  stated  to  be  281, 
and  he  was  almost  positive  that  next  year 
the  cases  in  Dublin  alone  would  amount 
to  that  number,  and  throughout  Ireland 
to  ten  times  as  many.  He  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Phoenix  Park  was  hardly 
ever  free  from  this  disease  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. When  he  was  there  he 
noticed  the  quarantine  ground,  which 
they  in  Norfolk  would  call  a  pit-hole. 
The  healthy  animals  pushed  their  noses 
through  the  fences  and  sniffed  the  breath 
of  the  sickly  beasts,  and  no  doubt  in  that 
way  communicated  the  disease.  Since 
this  state  of  things  had  been  noted  by 
the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  a  second  wire 
fence  had  been  put  up  some  distance 
frt)m  the  old  fence,  and  he  hoped  that 
was  but  the  beginning  of  better  regula- 
tions  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  had 
said  that  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
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there  was  much  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
Ireland,  and  he  believed  there  was  very 
little  in  the  South  of  that  country.    The 
cattle  that  went  to  the  south-western 
portion  of  England  were  shipped  from 
that  part  of  Ireland ;  but  he  thought  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  particularly  in  Cork,  there  had 
been  many  years  ago  a  considerable  out- 
break of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  had  been 
stayed  by  the  slaughter  of  the  diseased 
animals  and  the  inocculation  of  those 
that  herded  with  them ;  and  he  would 
submit  to  the  authorities  in  Ireland  that 
the   excellent    experiment    which    had 
proved  so  successful  should  be  tried  now. 
To  show  the  ease  with  which  the  disease 
could  be  communicated  to  this  country, 
he  would  point  out  that  if  a  bullock  in 
Ireland  happened  to  have  pleuro-pneu- 
monia there  and  was  knocked  on  the 
head  very  little  injury  would  arise ;  but 
if  they  shipped  it,  and  the  animal  was 
put  on  board  with   300  or  400  others 
which  had  to  breathe  the  vitiated  air  for 
a  number  of  hours^  it  was  possible  that 
the  one  animal  would  spread  the  disease 
amongst  at  least  100  more,  and  conse- 
quently when  they  came  to  England  the 
disease  might  break  out  in  20  or  30  dif- 
ferent places.     He  had  been  told  that  he 
was  an  enemy    to    the  Irish   farmer. 
Well,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  wish  to  be.  The 
Cattle  Defence  Association  in  Ireland  he 
found  had  adopted  his  views  entirely, 
and  he  would  say  more  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  an  enemy  to  the  Irish  farmer — 
namely,  that  in  Norfolk  they  imported 
from  30,000  to  50,000  store  stock  during 
the  year,  and  if  that  importation  was  to 
cease,  during  the  spring  months  a  great 
many  towns  in  the  coimtry  would  be 
half  starved,  and  Norfolk  farmers  woufd 
be  ruined.   He  only  wished  that  Ireland 
might  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    If  Inland  could 
show  a  clean  biU  of  health  and  her  cattle 
were  inspected  at  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, he  would  send  them  straight  away 
to  their  destination  in  England.     That 
was  what  he  had  said  before,  and  he 
hoped  Irish  Members  would  not  think 
that  he  was  so  wild  and  unjust  to  the 
interests  of  their  country  as  some  had 
endeavoured  to  make  out.    With  regard 
to  the  difference  in  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion by  animals  aflfected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia   and   those  suffering   from 
foot-and-mouth  diseasOj  it  was  said  that 


pleuro-pneumonia  could  only  be  spread 
by  actual  contact,  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  disease  that  it  could  be  conveyed 
by  a  great  many  means.  It  required 
only  a  short  hatching  time  it  was  true ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
an  epidemic,  was  spontaneous  and  came 
in  the  air,  he  would  say  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  any  more  indigenous 
to  this  country  than  cholera  or  yellow 
fever.  It  was  a  contagious  disorder  and 
therefore  was  a  preventible  one.  Mr. 
Fleming  said — 

"These  maladies  are  *  exotic'  or  foreign  to 
our  soil,  and  are,  or  have  been,  introduced  from 
countries  where  they  are  more  or  less  prevalent. 
They  cannot  he  developed  here  by  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  or  conditions,  but  de- 
pend solely  for  their  maintenance  on  their 
contagious  properties." 

Then  they  would  ask,  '*  Why  don't  you 
try  to  prevent  it?"  He  feared  the 
country  would  not  stand  very  stringent 
regulations.  They  ought  to,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  before  very  long ;  but 
at  the  present  time  they  would  not  agree 
to  a  total  stoppage  of  the  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, which  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  it.  With  the  existing  regulations 
they  had  now  the  maximum  of  restric- 
tion and  the  minimum  of  benefit.  The 
hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  remark 
upon  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  disease,  offered  by  the 
complicated  rules,  stating  that  he  knew 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  farm  in  three 
counties,  and  who  had  three  separate 
and  distinct  rules  for  three  different  parts 
of  that  fkrm.  He  was  certain  these  dis- 
eases did  not  originate  here;  but  was 
also  sure  of  this — that  dirt  and  starvation 
and  foul  air<  dirty  trucks,  bad  lairs,  and 
overcrowded  steamers  very  much  contri- 
buted to  develop  and  spread  these  dis- 
tempers. Take  the  case  of  an  Irish  fair. 
They  went  there  and  saw  healthy,  bloom- 
ing cattle.  The  beasts  stood  there  all 
day ;  were  driven  hurriedly  to  the  station 
in  the  evening ;  had  to  stay  there  in  the 
lairs  or  pens  in  all  probability  for  hours, 
and  then  were  put  into  trucks  which 
were  most  likely  very  far  from  being 
clean,  and  they  were  then  sent  to  Dublin, 
the  lairs  in  which  they  were  put  being 
covered  with  slush  and  mud  for  the  most 
part.  And  here  he  would  say  that  the 
lairs  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  sheds 
properly  pitched  and  carefully  cleansed. 
The  animals  were  then  put  in  the  hold 
of  the  ship,  the  ventilation  of  which  must 
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be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  bad. 
They  were  landed  at  Liverpool,  pushed 
into  the  train,  and  sent  away,  perhaps  to 
Norfolk,  and  turned  into  a  damp  marsh 
before  being  brought  to  market  next 
day.  Now,  in  his  opinion,  cattle  should 
be  rested  for  the  purpose  of  being  fed 
and  watered  when  landed  in  England. 
But  on  this  proposition  in  the  Committee 
he  had  only  the  support  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicestershire  in  what  he 
thought  a  most  humane  and  reasonable 
restriction.  He  was  very  glad  to  find 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  having  travelling  Lispectors 
had  at  last  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. So  far  these  officials  had  per- 
formed their  duties  effectually  and  satis- 
factorily, though  he  was  not  aware  they 
did  them  any  better  for  having  been 
officers  in  the  Army.  Proceedings  had 
been  instituted  against  the  London  and 
North  Western  Eailway.  They  had  had 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  inflicted 
a  considerable  fine  upon  them  for  a 
breach  of  the  regulations.  Two  Com- 
panies in  Ireland  had  been  warned,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  the 
lairs,  trucks,  and  landing  places  were  in 
a  much  better  state,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  these  officials,  than  they  were  a  few 
months  ago .  He  wished  these  travelling 
Inspectors  would  do  something  more.  He 
should  like  them  to  come  to  our  fairs  and 
markets,  and  to  see  that  the  local  autho- 
rities did  their  duty.  If  there  was  not 
something  of  this  sort,  he  was  afraid 
that  no  steps  they  had  taken  would  be 
effectual  towards  the  object  they  desired. 
The  Duke  of  Eichmond,  speaking  at 
Chichester,  had  said  that  one  thing  that 
militated  against  his  (Mr.  Bead's)  views 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  so  few  veterinary  surgeons. 
He  found  that  in  England  there  were 
1,700  cattle  Inspectors,  of  which  number 
only  370  were  veterinary  surgeons. 
Therefore,  he  thought  if  they  were  to 
offer  greater  inducements  in  Ireland 
than  10«.  a-day,  and  prevent  instant  dis- 
missal at  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the 
Department,  if  he  deemed  himself 
offended,  the  state  of  things  would  be 
materially  improved,  and  veterinary  sur- 
geons attracted  to  Ireland.  The  Duke 
of  Bichmond  also  mentioned  with  satis- 
faction the  400  local  authorities  in  Great 
Britain,  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He 
(Mr.  Bead)  contended  that  this  was  a 
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great  source  of  weakness.  The  Com- 
mittee had  thought  so  too,  and  had  sug- 
gested that  it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  fusion  of  these  local  autho- 
rities in  one  county  Board.  He  was  not 
aware,  however,  that  any  steps  had  been 
taken  to  carry  out  that  important  recom- 
mendation. Now,  with  regard  to  what 
had  been  said  by  certain  hon.  Members 
— ^that  the  farmers  in  what  they  were 
asking  sought  to  revive  protection — ^he 
wished  to  repudiate  it  most  entirely  and 
distinctly,  for  they  regarded  protection 
as  dead  as  Queen  ^ne.  It  was  the 
cotton  spinner  rather  than  the  clod- 
hopper, who  would  be  finding  fault  with 
free  trade.  The  cotton  spinners  com- 
plained of  an  import  duty  of  5  per 
cent  being  put  on  their  goods  by  the 
Legislature  of  India;  but  how  would 
the  Manchester  manufacturer  like  to 
have  a  tax  of  60  per  cent — as  in  the  case 
of  the  malt  duty — put  on  their  goods 
when  they  left  their  warehouses  for  home 
consumption  ?  Why,  the  farmers  were 
exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
world,  and  they  cheerfully  accepted  it. 
They  had  now  to  contend  with  growing 
wheat  against  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
earth ;  but  they  could  hold  their  own  in 
the  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  butter, 
and  more  than  hold  their  own,  if  their 
stock  were  healthy.  He  would  say  with 
regard  to  Australian  meat,  that  he  never 
heard  a  farmer  complain  of  that,  unless 
perhaps  when  asked  to  eat  it.  He  re- 
garded with  satisfaction  the  importation 
of  American  fresh  meat,  because  unless 
they  could  go  to  a  cheaper  market  than 
New  York,  Qiat  importation  could  not  be 
a  commercial  success,  and  it  did  di^mse 
of  the  nonsense  that  was  talked  about 
the  transport  of  dead  meat.  The  last 
quotation  with  which  he  would  trouble 
the  House  had  reference  to  this  very 
matter,  and  the  views  were  expressed  by 
a  soimd  Liberal,  or,  as  he  had  been 
called,  a  ''thimdering  Badical."  Mr. 
Howard  said — 

"  There  are  few  subjects  of  which  I  can  claim 
as  much  knowledge  as  Mr.  Bright;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  is  both 
a  political  and  personal  friend,  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  upon  agricultural  and  rural 
subjects,  upon  the  views  and  the  opinions  of  the 
agriculturists  of  England,  I  have  a  right  to  claim 
as  full  a  knowledge,  and  even  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance.  I  will,  therefore,  say  I  deeply 
regretted  that  Mr.  Bright  was  tempted  to  write 
upon  a  subject  of  whicn  he  confessed  he  had  but 
an  imperfect  knowledge.  The  other  day  I  saw 
in  a  Manchester  paper  the  report  of  a  speech 
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expressmg  similar  views  by  another  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  P.  Rylands,  which  was  far  more  offen- 
sive than  Mr.  Bright' s  letter,  because  more  dog- 
matical and  denunciative.  I  was  sorry  to  find 
such  a  man  descanting  upon  a  topic  he  really 
knew  nothing  about." 

This  was  really  no  Party  question.  It 
belonged  to  no  class,  but  was  a  subject 
of.  national  interest.  "We  were  a  meat 
eating  nation,  and  he  was  perfectly  sure 
of  this — that  although  the  loss  from 
these  diseases  fell,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  farmer,  it  ultimately  recoiled, 
with  increased  pressure,  on  the  con- 
sumer. Unfortunately,  however,  when 
it  hit  the  farmer  it  too  frequently  hit  a 
needy  man,  and  very  often  had  the  effect 
of  ruining  him ;  for  in  his  case  the  stock 
were  not  so  well  kept  as  those  of  his 
richer  neighbours,  and  consequently  had 
less  chance  of  withstanding  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  ;  and  he  had  less  oppor- 
tunity also  to  isolate  and  protect  his 
stock.  He  was  somewhat  mclined  to 
endorse  the  recommendation  to  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  which  had  been  made  that 
day,  that  our  cattle  dealers  should  take 
out  a  licence.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  when  he  rose  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House,  and  he  haa  to  apologize 
for  the  great  length  to  which  his  re- 
marks had  extended  ;  but  the  matter  was 
one  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  and  it 
was  also  one  of  great  importance.  He 
might  also  say  that  he  had  always  found 
that  when  a  practical  man  made  either  a 
few  observations  or  a  great  many  to  that 
House,  they  were  attentively  listened  to, 
whatever  the  subject  might  be  or  how- 
ever dull  the  remarks;  and  further,  when 
a  Member  really  and  sincerely  believed 
what  he  stated,  the  House  was  still  more 
tolerant  to  him.  He  could  also  assert 
that  he  had,  through  evil  and  good  re- 
port, maintained  the  opinions  he  had 
enunciated  that  day.  What  he  wanted 
to  see  was  an  alteration  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  cattle  diseases.  No  one  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  wise  or  perhaps  sane  who' 
talked  so  much  about  bullocks;  and 
therefore  he  supposed  that  he  was  un- 
wise, and  it  might  be  insane.  But  this 
idea  applied  with  cumulative  force  to 
the  Veterinary  Department,  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  poUcy  of 
that  Department  had  been  unscientific, 
unpractical,  and  opposed  to  reason  and 
common  sense.    They  must  get  rid  of 


these  half-and-half  measures,  and  they 
must  also  do  away  with  the  idea  of 
making  any  compromise  with  these  fell  ' 
diseases.  They  must  insist  on  having 
throughout  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
one  treatment  and  one  set  of  regulations; 
and  as  far  as  regarded  the  principle  of 
restriction,  they  must  try  and  prevent 
the  local  authorities  of  England  and 
Scotland  from  carrying  out  the  Orders 
in  Coimcil  at  their  own  whim  and  caprice. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  back  him  up  in  this  matter  by 
adopting  the  Eesolution  he  now  had  the 
honour  to  move. 

Mr.  beach,  as  representing  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  rose  to 
second  the  Motion,  but  after  the  exhaus- 
tive speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  length  on  the  subject. 
He  was,  however,  anxious  to  express 
the  deep  sense  of  the  injury  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  prevalence  of  these 
contagious  diseases.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  realize  how  serious  were  the 
losses  which  owners  of  stock  had  sus- 
tained. This  was  not  really  a  matter 
which  affected  the  farmers  only.  Their 
interests  and  those  of  the  consumers 
were  identical  in  this  matter.  If  the 
consumers  relied  on  the  amount  of  meat 
brought  from  abroad  as  the  great  source 
of  supply  in  England  it  might  be  futile 
to  ask  for  stringent  regulations  at  home ; 
but  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the 
percentage  received  from  abroad  formed 
a  small  proportion  of  the  meat  consumed 
in  England,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
was  dead  meat,  and  therefore  unaffected 
by  any  disease.  The  farmers,  there- 
fore, were  entitled  to  ask  the  consumers 
to  join  them  in  asking  for  measures 
which  would  materially  increase  the 
amount  of  the  home  supply.  The  va- 
rious diseases  to  which  cattle  were  sub- 
ject had  hitherto  been  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. There  was  little  or  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  meeting  the  cattle 
plague ;  but  there  were  different  ideas 
with  respect  to  pleuro-pneumonia.  That, 
however,  had  made  great  ravages,  and 
in  Hampshire  it  had  even  attacked  the 
swine.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
the  disease  would  not  attack  swine,  but 
most  serious  losses  had  been  lately  sus- 
tained amongst  those  animals.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was 
about  to  be  dealt  with  in  Ireland,  and 
he  hoped  the  measures  taken  would  have 
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a  salutary  effect.    But  there  was  an- 
other disease  from  which  the  farmers 
suffered    greatly — the    foot-and-mouth 
disease.     It  could  not  be  called  a  fatal 
disease,  because  most  of  the  animals  re- 
covered ;  but  it  did  an  infinity  of  harm — 
very  much  more  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed.    There  were  cases  in  which  the 
disease  was  not  fully  developed,  and  its 
existence  was,   if   possible,   concealed; 
and  yet  harm  was  done,  because  the 
conversion  of  cattle  into  fat  stock  was 
delayed  for  months.     It  also  interfered 
greatly  with  the  breeding  of  animals. 
This  year,  for  instance,  in  Hampshire 
the  lambing  season  had  been  remark- 
ably bad,  and  the  increase  much  less  than 
the  average,  which  was  very  much  in  con- 
sequence of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
prevalent  in  that  county.     It  was  true 
the  Committee  of  1873  decided  that  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  need  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  peremptory  manner  as 
pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  they  said  it  was 
impossible  to  extirpate  it  without  strin- 
gent regulations,  and  they  thought  it 
unwise  to  enact  them.   That  was  scarcely 
a  legitimate  conclusion.  "Whatever  regu- 
lations were  adopted  they  ought  to  be 
uniformly  enforced  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  the  permissive  system  had  proved 
a  failure.     If  isolation  and  prohibition 
of  movement  should  be  adopted  the  local 
authorities  must  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  on  the  same  Knes.  Inspection 
hitherto  had  not  been  entirely  effective. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  might  come  and 
inspect  certain  stock  and  find  no  disease 
in  them.     He  most  likely  would  be  a 
competent  man,  but  at  some  stages  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  the  disease. 
The  stock  might  thus  go  to  a  fair  with  a 
certificate  of  freedom  from  disease,  be 
purchtised  and  taken  home,  and  then 
the  disease  might  break  out.     The  seller 
would  be  irresponsible  for  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  the  purchaser, 
who  would  have  no  remedy.    The  pre- 
sent   regulations    were  harassing    and 
vexatious  without  being  effective.     He 
hoped  that  uniform  regulations  might 
be  drawn    up,    and    that    they  would 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  disease 
and  increasing  the  meat  supply  of  the 
country.     He    had   great   pleasure    in 
seconding  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'^That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
general  orders  and  regulations  for  the  stoppage 
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of  Contagious  Diseases  among  Stock  should 
cease  to  be  varying  or  permissive,  and  should 
be  uniform  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land."—(ifr.  Clare  Read,) 

Me.  O'CONOR  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk,  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  speech,  had  claimed  the 
votes  of  Irish  Members  in  favour  of  his 
Eesolution.  Speaking  individually  as 
an  Irish  Member,  he  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  he  had  no  objection  to  his 
Motion ;  and  although  he  appeared  there 
in  the  character  of  the  Mover  of  an 
Amendment,  that  Amendment  was  in  no 
way  hostile  to  the  spirit  or  substance  of 
the  Motion.  Indeed,  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  for  three  reasons.  Firstly, 
because  it  was  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
1873,  of  which  he  (Mr.  0' Conor)  was  a 
Member;  secondly,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Cattle  Defence  Association ;  and  thirdly, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  con- 
sistent with  common  sense,  and  was,  in 
itself,  perfectly  just  and  reasonable.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  restrictions  of  any 
kind  on  any  trade  were  things  to  be  de- 
precated unless  great  good  sprung  from 
them.  He  did  not  think  anyone  would 
maintain  that  a  system  of  restrictions 
was  good  which  was  left  to  the  caprice 
of  local  authorities  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be 
put  in  force  in  one  district  and  not  in 
another.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  Reso- 
lution of  his  hon.  Friend  went,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  support  it.  He  agreed 
to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  remarks 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend,  who,  when- 
ever he  spoke  out  openly  on  matters  of 
this  kind,  would  always  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  on  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  not  spoken  out  very  clearly  to-night, 
and  respecting  which  he  was  equally 
reticent  during  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  Committee,  and  that  was  as 
to  what  he  would  really  propose  to  do 
in  regard  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
It  was  to  that  subject  his  (Mr.  O'Conor's) 
Amendment  chiefly  referred.     A  great 

Eart  of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  had 
een  devoted  to  pleuro-pneumonia.  On 
that  subject  his  hon.  Friend  knew  his 
own  mind  and  had  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  expressing  his  opinion.  During 
the  whole  of  the  Recess  he  had  kept  up 
an  agitation  upon  that  question,   and 
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many  of  them  upon  both  sides  of  the 
House  regretted  that  in  consequence  of 
that  agitation  his  hon.  Friend,  instead 
of  now  sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
occupied  a  seat  below  the  Gangway ;  but 
he  might  congratulate  him  on  the  fact 
that  although  as  a  Minister  he  was  un- 
able to  accomplish  what  he  desired,  still 
by  taking  the  steps  of  sacrificing  him- 
self and  placing  himself  outside  the 
pale  of  the  privileged  individuals,  he 
had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
conceded  that  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended. There  was  a  Bill  pending  be- 
fore the  House  upon  the  question  of  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  af- 
fected with  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  would 
be  out  of  Order  for  him  to  discuss  the 
Bill  now ;  but  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  early  and  ample  opportunity 
for  its  discussion.  His  hon.  Fnend  (Mr. 
Bead)  had  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
Government  to  carry  out  flie  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  in  regard 
to  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to-night  he 
had  gone  a  step  further  and  asked  the 
House  to  affirm  a  Besolution  in  favour 
of  uniform  regulation.  He  (Mr.  0*Conor) 
would  ask  the  House  to  go  still  one  step 
further,  and  adopt  the  Eesolutions  of 
the  Committee  of  1873  in  their  en- 
tirety, as  well  as  those  referring  to  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  those  relating 
to  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  Committee  de- 
voted great  attention  to  that  subject, 
and  caUed  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  ulti- 
mately they  came  to  this  conclusion — 

"Thoy  recommend  that  the  Privy  Coimcil 
should  cease  to  issue  Orders  for  the  checking  of 
this  disease,  but  that  Section  67  of  the  English 
Act,  which  makes  the  exposure  of  animals 
afifected  with  contagious  diseases  an  offence, 
should  continue  to  apply  to  the  foot-and-mouth 
disuse." 

Those  were  the  Eesolutions  which  in  the 
terms  of  his  Amendment  he  asked  the 
House  to  affirm.  The  Besolutions  of 
the  Committee  went  on  to  say  that — 

"The  owners  should  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  notice  to  the  police  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease  among  their  stock." 

That  latter  clause  was  not  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  Committee's  Beport ;  it  was 
introduced  and  supported  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk,  whose  vote, 
therefore,  he  might  fairly  claim  on  this 
occasion.  As,  however,  it  would  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  the  latter 


clause  into  action,  he  was  prepared  to 
drop  that,  and  to  stand  by  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  carried  imanimously, 
with  only  one  dissentient,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  Kavanagh), 
who  merely  dissented  because  the  reso- 
lution did  not  go  far  enough.  The  re- 
solutions of  the  Committee  were  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  the  time,  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
Forster),  who  was  at  the  time  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  took  steps  to  carry 
them  out.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia all  over  England,  but  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  extend  the 
Orders  to  Ireland.  The  resolution  in 
regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  at 
once  put  in  force,  and  the  Privy  Council 
ceased  to  issue  Orders  respecting  it. 
That  state  of  things  went  on  from  1873 
until  about  the  middle  of  1874.  In  the 
interval  there  had  been  a  change  of 
Ministry,  but  there  had  been  no  altera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  cattle 
diseases.  When,  shcfrtly  after,  the  new 
Government  came  into  office,  however,  a 
different  policy  was  adopted.  The  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  were 
entirely  set  aside,  and  things  went  back 
to  what  they  were  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee.  A  debate  on 
the  subject,  which  did  not  receive  so 
much  attention  as  it  deserved,  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay),  and  in  the  debate 
there  was  not  a  single  allegation  made 
to  show  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  Conmiittee 
had  been  injurious  to  the  farmers  of 
England.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the 
discontinuance  of  Orders  on  the  subject 
had  in  any  way  increased  the  foot-and-r 
mouth  disease.  Indeed,  it  appeared  that 
the  only  reason  for  a  change  of  policy 
was  that  there  had  been  a  change  of 
Ministry.  The  Privy  Council  Orders 
were  put  in  force  again  by  the  new  Go- 
vernment, and  what  had  been  the  result  ? 
Had  they  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
disease  in  any  way?  Why,  last  year 
there  was  as  virulent  an  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  as  they  had  ever 
before.  They  had  those  Orders  in  force 
during  the  gpreat  outbreak  of  1872,  and 
again  during  the  great  outbreak  of  1 875, 
and  yet  they  failed  in  any  way  to  stop  it, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  tiiose  Orders  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  useless.  Those  who  had  sat 
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on  the  Committee  in  1873  knew  very  well 
why  the  Orders  were  of  little  use.    It 
was  proved  before  the  Committee  to  be 
the  opinion  of   the    most  experienced 
persons  belonging  to  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment, that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
extreme  measures  could  be  successful  in 
any  way  in  checking  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.     That  disease  was  so  easily  pro- 
pagated— not  only  by  the  animals  them- 
selves,  but    by   anybody   or   anything 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  them — 
that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  expect 
that  those  slight  restrictions  and  excep- 
tions here  and  there  could  in  any  way 
check  the  disease ;  in  fact,  it  was  evident 
that  if  they  wished  to  put  it  down  they 
must  have  recourse  to  far  more  extreme 
measures.     Was  his  hon.  Friend  pre- 
pared or  not  to  apply  to  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease    the    severe  restrictions 
which  were  applied  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 
He  could  understand  Gentlemen  coming 
forward  and  saying — **This  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  spreading  so  much  that 
we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  anything  to 
get  rid  of  it  once  for  all,  and  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  go  under  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia regulation. ' '     That  would  be 
a  fair  and  legitimate  position  to  take 
up ;  but  he  did  complain  that  Gentlemen 
who  would  not  go  to  that  extent  were 
at  the  same  time  anxious  to  adopt  means 
which  the  most  scientific  authorities  de- 
clared to  be  useless  and  ineffectual,  but 
what  at  the  same  time  did  serious  injury 
to  the  trade.    A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  Irish  import  trade,  and 
he  had  ^equently  heard  speeches  in  that 
House  which  sounded  rather  hostile  to 
the  trade.    It  had  been  often  asserted 
that  but  for  the  Irish  imports  England 
would  be  free  from  disease,  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  Order  would  be  sufficient 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  England  if 
it  were  not  brought  in  from  Ireland  as 
fast  as  it  was  got  rid  of.    In  consequence 
of  that  assertion  he  was  anxious,  when 
the  Committee  sat  in  1873,  to  see  by 
evidence  how  far  it  could  be  borne  out. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  sort  of  evidence 
adduced.    Farmers  came  forward  and 
said — "  We  purchased  a  number  of  Irish 
cattle    in  the  market;    we  took  them 
home,  and  after  a  short  interval  the  foot- 
and-mouth   disease  broke    out    among 
them."    They  seemed  to  argue  that  be- 
cause the  beasts  came  from  Ireland  the 
disease    must   have    come    from  there 
also ;  but  they  could  not  tell  the  Com- 
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mittee  how  long  the  cattle  had  been 
in  England,  where  they  had  stayed, 
or  what  sort  of  cattle  they  had  been  in 
contact  with.  It  was  quite  probable 
that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  had 
been  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
which  the  farmers  took  the  cattle,  and 
it  was  most  natural  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  cattle  sent  away  perfectly 
healthy  £rom  Ireland,  and  brought  into 
this  country,  where  the  disease  was  al- 
ready existing,  caught  the  disease  here 
and  did  not  bring  it  with  them.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  Ireland  never 
had  sent  any  foot-and-mouth  disease 
into  England.  That  would  be  absurd, 
because  if  they  had  any  outbreak  in 
either  country  it  was  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  the  other.  The  constant  com- 
munication going  on  between  the  two 
countries  rendered  it  perfectly  impossible 
for  them  to  prevent  such  a  contagious 
disease  from  spreading  to  both.  Per- 
haps England  suffered  more  than  Ire- 
land, because  she  imported  more  cattle 
from  Ireland  than  sbs  sent  there ;  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  because  England 
did  not  often  send  cattle  to  Ireland  that 
she  never  sent  any  disease  there,  espe- 
cially the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which 
might  be  conveyed  not  only  by  cattle, 
but  by  persons  who  had  attended  on 
them,  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  was 
perfectly  idle  to  suppose  they  could  by 
any  system,  however  strict,  prevent  the 
carrying  of  this  disease  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  conclusion  to 
which  they  might  justly  come  was 
summed  up  in  a  paragraph  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  Beport  of  the  Committee 
of  1873,  as  follows— 

"  Very  many  complaints  have  been  made  to 
your  Committee  by  English  and  Scotch  farmers 
as  to  Irish  imports  having  caused  an  increase 
of  pleuro-pneumonia andfoot-and-mouth  disease, 
but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  tiiose 
complaints  had  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  spread  of  the  disease  1ms  been  re- 
ciprocal." 

He  thought  that  really  conveyed  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
spread  of  this  disease  was  concerned, 
one  country  had  no  right  to  reproach 
the  other,  for  when  the  complaint  ex- 
isted at  all  it  was  pretty  certain  to  find 
its  way  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  he  would  like 
to  say  a  word  as  to  why  the  Irish  took 
such  considerable  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion.    It  was  not  a  subject  to  look  at 
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entirely  from  an  Irish  point  of  view. 
It  was  a  question  affecting  eyery  con- 
sumer of  meat  in  the  Kingdom.  It  had 
this  special  aspect  for  Ireland  that  in 
that  countiy  the  lands,  which  were 
formerly  tilled,  had  been  developing 
more  and  more  into  pasture  or  graz- 
ing lands.  Therefore  everyone,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the 
owner  of  the  largest  estate  down  to  the 
smallest  occupier,  had  to  a  great  extent 
an  interest  in  this  cattle  trade,  and  any- 
thing which  tended  to  interfere  with  it 
must  be  serious  injury  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  if  pro- 
ceedings occurred  which  had  the  effect 
of  very  seriously  injuring  the  trade  and 
imperilling  its  existence  all  parties  in 
Ireland  should  be  alarmed,  and,  as  it 
were,  rush  to  the  rescue.  Under  the 
Privy  Council  regulations  cases  of  great 
hardship  had  occurred,  the  case  known 
as  *'  the  Silloth  case  "  being  a  remark- 
able instance  in  point,  and  so  long  as 
the  regulations  were  in  force  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  similar  cases  of  hard- 
ship would  not  again  occur.  The  result 
of  such  proceedings  must  of  necessity 
be  to  discourage,  if  not  to  stop  alto- 
gether, the  export  of  store  cattle  from 
Ireland.  No  man  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  send  a  quantity  of  cattle  to  Eng- 
land if  he  knew  that  on  their  arrival 
they  might  be  detained  there  for  days 
or  sent  back.  He  might  have  done  all 
he  could  to  make  his  cattle  proof  against 
disease,  he  might  see  them  marked  per- 
fectly sound,  and  yet  afterwards  when  they 
landedin  England  they mightbe  detained 
because .  some  beasts  in  another  herd  in 
the  same  ship,  with  which  he  had  no- 
thing to  do,  were  found  to  be  diseased. 
If  that  was  to  be  done  no  person  would 
have  courage  enough  to  run  the  risk  of 
sending  his  cattle  to  England  imder 
such  circumstances,  and  they  could  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  at  tiiie  commo- 
tion which  had  been  caused  by  the  Sil- 
loth case.  He  had  no  desire,  however,  to 
base  the  Irish  case  against  restriction 
upon  what  happened  at  Silloth.  Thoueh 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bead)  as  to  the  uselessness  of  inspection, 
the  Irish  traders  were  most  willing 
to  submit  to  it.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English  people  they  were  quite 
willing  to  have  a  most  rigid  inspection 
at  the  ports;  but  they  did  complain 
that  there  should   be  that   system  of 


double  inspection,  not  only  at  the  ports 
where  they  were  put  on  board' ship,  but 
also  after  they  had  crossed  the  water. 
The  English  and  Scotch  traders  could 
remove  their  cattle  for  any  distance 
without  any  such  double  inspection,  and, 
therefore,  the  arrangement  was  very  un- 
fair to  Ireland.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  inspection,  they  ought  to 
take  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  had 
great  experience  on  the  subject.  Well, 
Professor  Williams  was  of  opinion  that 
a  smaller  amount  of  inspection  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  would  do  more  good 
than  a  larger  amount  at  the  point  of 
debarkation.  Even  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  Ireland  himself  in  1874  had  admitted 
that  the  proper  place  for  inspection  was 
at  the  port  of  embarkation.  He  con- 
tended that  this  was  a  vital  question  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  because  the  poor 
farmers  would  be  greatly  oppressed  by 
any  serious  stoppage  of  the  trade.  He 
did  not  wish  to  press  the  question  from 
a  local,  but  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view.  The  whole  country  was  interested 
in  the  supply  of  meat,  and  was  also  con- 
sequently interested  in  putting  an  end 
to  restrictions  which  did  no  good,  but 
limited  the  supply.  That  this  was  not 
a  purely  Irish  matter  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  his  Amendment  would  be  se- 
conded by  a  Scotch  Member,  and  also 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  he  asked 
the  House  to  do  was  to  confirm  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
1873,  and  on  which  all  classes  of  the 

f)eople  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
and,  were  fairly  represented.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  to  add — 

"And  that  it  is  further  desirable  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1873,  in  relation  to  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
should  be  carried  into  effect." 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bead)  that  this  was  a  difficult  and  intri- 
cate subject,  and  this  the  hon.  Member 
had  illustrated  by  his  speech,  for  he  had 
confined  his  remarks  principally  to  points  / 
on  which  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion,  and  to  which  he  presumed  Go- 
vernment would  accede,  but  had  failed 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  much  dis- 
puted question  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. Before  offering  his  opinion,  he 
desired  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  success  which  had  at  last 
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attended  his  efforts  to  have  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Ire- 
land assimilated  to  what  had  been 
carried  out  in  Ghreat  Britain  for  the  last 
two  years.  He  regretted  the  Govern- 
ment required  the  pressure  of  his  retire- 
ment before  bringing  in  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  for  the  compulsory 
slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Ireland.  If,  as  the  hon. 
Member  stated,  the  farmers  in  England 
were  delighted  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  a  practical  agriculturist,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  control  of  the 
Veterinary  Department,  he  was  afraid 
experience  had  not  justified  their  ex- 
pectations either  in  regard  to  the  Vete- 
rinary Department  or  to  dealing  with 
the  question  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments. What  the  country  had  to  com- 
plain of  was,  that  the  experience  of  the 
former  Government  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Cattle  Disease  Committee, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious seven  years,  had  been  lost,  and 
that  the  new  authority  had  to  learn 
everything  over  again  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  and  much  to  the  annoyance 
and  loss  of  farmers.  He  hoped  they 
had  now  again  reached  the  point  at  which 
they  had  arrived  when  the  late  Govern- 
ment left  office.  What  had  been  the 
policy  pursued  in  regard  to  cattle  dis- 
ease ?  After  the  cattle  plague  had  been 
successfully  dealt  with  under  the  pro- 
visions made  by  Parliament,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
might  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  the  experience  of 
many  witnesses  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee showed  very  clearly  that  the  con- 
tagion of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  of 
so  subtle  and  insidious  a  nature  that  any 
regulations  which  could  be  enforced 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  facts  before 
and  since  confirmed  this  conclusion.  In 
a  good  many  counties  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  had  been  vigorously  en- 
forced in  1872,  and  yet  the  disease 
spread  all  over  the  country.  The  re- 
strictions were  removed  in  1873,  and 
the  disease  decreased  so  that  the  local 
authorities  in  1874  reported  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  then  existed  to  only 
a  small  extent.  In  1874  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  gave  power  to  local 
authorities  to  impose  restrictions,  and 
again  in  1875  these  powers  were  ex- 
tended.    Nevertheless,  foot-and-mouth 
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disease  had  during  last  year  spread  more 
widely,  he  believed,  than  ever  before. 
He  did  not  say  that  restrictions  cabsed 
the  disease,  but  the  facts  showed  that 
they  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  In 
these  circumstances  they  could  not  avoid 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
mittee, that  any  restrictions  which  would 
be  submitted  to  would  fail  to  check 
the  disease.  It  was  easy  to  impose 
restrictions ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  ex- 
isting restrictions  were  in  many  coun- 
ties a  dead  letter,  whilst  in  others 
much  annoyance  had  been  caused 
without  beneficial  results  to  farmers 
who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  rules  imposed, 
withdrawn,  and  re-imposed,  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  they  might  or  might 
not  do.  Very  few  persons  indeed,  he 
believed,  could  at  present  say  in  some 
counties  what  was  the  law  without  care- 
ful reference  and  collation  of  the  veunous 
Orders  issued.  The  Order  to  inform  the 
police  of  the  existence  of  foot-and  mouth 
disease  was  of  no  value,  because  nothing 
followed  on  the  information  except  that 
the  police  informed  the  local  authority, 
who  were  not  called  upon  even  to  publish 
the  information.  Restrictions  had  failed, 
and  what  was  now  to  be  done?  For 
himself,  he,  after  a  good  many  years* 
experience  and  observation,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  quicker  the 
disease  overran  the  country  the  more 
likely  was  the  disease  to  become  milder 
in  type,  fewer  animals  to  be  affected, 
and  the  disease  soonest  to  expend  itself. 
['*  Oh,  oh !"]  That  was  the  experience 
in  epidemics,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  a  farmer  got  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  his  stock,  and  could  not 
effectually  isolate  the  animals  affected, 
his  most  judicious  policy  '^as  to  have  the 
disease  overrun  his  whole  herd  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  knew  several  cases  in 
which  this  policy  had  been  successfully 
adopted,  and  he  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  some  who  had  had  the  longest 
experience  of  the  disease,  among  others 
of  one  who  had  experience  of  this  dis- 
ease frequently  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  in  1834.  If  the 
disease  lingered  in  a  county  for  six 
months,  a  farmer  who  could  exercise 
vigilance  and  care  for  two  or  three 
months  might  be  unable  to  continue  his 
self-imposed  restriction  for  six  months, 
and  the  risk  of  contagion  was  rather  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  over 
which  the  disease  lasted  in  a  district 
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than  to  the  number  of  infected  farms. 
He  thought  it  should  remain  a  punish- 
able offence  to  expose  in  a  market  or 
public  place,  or  drive  along  a  highway, 
animals  labouring  under  disease,  but 
beyond  that  he  did  not  see  it  was  of  use 
to  impose  restrictions,  which  were  the 
source  of  much  annoyance,  and  had  failed 
to  give  any  corresponding  advantage.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  this  administration 
of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  in  England 
offered  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  to  have  elective  Boards  for 
county  administration.  At  present  the 
Acts  were  administered  by  the  magis- 
trates, few  of  whom  were  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  did 
not  know  what  could  or  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  farmers  who 
were  practically  acqainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, if  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Act,  would,  after  some  experience, 
see  what  it  was  possible  to  do  oy  legis- 
lation, and  instead  of  embarrassing  the 
Central  Government  with  representations 
for  legislation  which  could  not  be  prac- 
tically enforced,  would  find  that  they 
must  rely  more  on  their  own  care,  vigi- 
lance, and  prudence,  which  he  believed 
would  be  found  more  effectual  in  dealing 
with  this  disease  than  anything  legisla- 
tion could  do.  Many,  no  doubt,  suf- 
fered by  the  recklessness  of  others,  and 
it  was  extremely  desirable  such  persons 
should  be  punished;  but  experience 
showed  that  legislation  had  proved  un- 
equal to  do  so  without  punishing  inno- 
cent persons  quite  as  frequently  as  the 
really  guilty.  He  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  the  words 
**  and  that  it  is  further  desirable  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  of  1873,  in 
relation  to  foot  and  mouth  disease,  should  be 
carried  into  effect."— (jtfr.  0' Conor,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  adaed." 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  the  bucolic  experience  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  on 
this  Motion,  but  having  had  some  official 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  question 
he  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  it.  He  re- 
gretted that  any  Government  should 
lose  the  services  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Bead);  but  it  was  well  that  the 


tenant  fArmers  could  now  rely  upon  his 
speaking  for  them  upon  a  question 
in  which  they  were  so  much  interested. 
He  felt  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member 
should  have  complained  that  the  late 
Gt)vemment  had  issued  certain  orders  in 
a  hurry  relating  to  the  spread  of  cattle 
disease,  when  he  (Mr.  Forster)  had  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  Besolutions 
of  the  Committee  of  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  was  a  Member.  In  car- 
rying out  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  he  could  do  without  legisla- 
tion, he  certainly  lost  notime  that  could 
be  avoided.  These  questions  of  cattle 
diseases  were  very  difficult  and  compli- 
cated. On  the  one  hand,  the  object  was 
to  check  the  spread  of  disease ;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  had  to  avoid  imneces- 
sary  interference  with  the  food  of  the 
country.  Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  jobs  with  which  any  Go- 
vernment had  to  deal.  As  to  the  com- 
plaints against  the  permanent  officials 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  these,  m  his  opinion, 
were  very  much,  if  not  entirely,  without 
foundation.  The  work  of  the  officials 
was  difficult,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
men  would  be  found  who,  upon  the 
whole,  would  do  it  better.  There  were 
four  diseases  with  which  we  had  to 
cope — cattle  plague,  sheep-pox,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Even  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Nor- 
folk did  not  suggrest  much  change  in 
Government  action  respecting  the  first 
two  diseases.  Partly  owing  to  Govern- 
ment action,  indeed,  there  was  no  sheep- 
pox  or  cattle  plague  in  the  country,  and 
had  not  been  for  some  time.  Practi- 
cally, we  had  to  deal  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  foot-and-mouth  disease ; 
and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
wherever  these  two  diseases  originally 
came  from,  they  were  now  English 
diseases,  and  completely  naturalized 
here.  This  being  so,  we  had  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  to  check  or 
extirpate  them.  He  thought  that  by 
means  of  severe,  stringent,  continuous 
efforts  we  might  get  rid  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  This  was  so  fatal  a  disease  that 
public  opinion  would  support  the  Gt)- 
vemment  in  taking  strong  action  with  a 
view  to  stamp  it  out.  He  entirely  agreed, 
therefore,  with  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  far  as  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  concerned.  Moreover,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  constant 
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and    uniform    action   throoglioat    the 
country;  that  it  ought  to  be  uniform 
both  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
considering  the  frequent  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  it  was  almost 
absurd  to  have  regulations  in  one  coim- 
try  which  did  not  exist  in  the  other. 
This  uniformity  of   treatment  was    as 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
stock  feeder  as  of  the  English  farmer. 
There  was  really  nothing  like  competi- 
tion between  the  two.     On  the  contrary, 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bead)  and  many 
others  imported  Irish  store  cattle  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  and  fattening  them, 
and  would  suffer  if  the  supply  were 
checked.  The  Committee  which  sat  upon 
this  subject  made  three  proposals  with 
regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia.     The  first 
was  that  slaughter  should  be  compul- 
sory.   He  issued  an  order  to  that  effect 
as  soon  as  he  could,  and  he  supposed 
that  slaughter  was  compulsory  now.  The 
next  proposal  of  the  Committee  was  that 
compensation  should  be  made  on  a  prin- 
ciple different  from  that  laid  down  in 
the  Cattle  Plague  Act — namely,  on  the 
actual  loss  to  the  farmer,  instead  of  on 
the  value  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of 
its  slaughter,  as  from  calculation  the 
latter  principle  had  been  found  to  give 
an  insufficient  compensation.     Why  he 
did  not  issue  an  order  to  that  effect 
was  because  as  he  read  the  Act,  it  did 
not    give   him  power  to  do    so.     His 
noble    Friend  (Viscount   Sandon)  and 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond  had,  however, 
read  the  Act  in  a  different  way,  but  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  order  in  itself 
was  a  prudent  one.     Another  recom- 
mendation was  with  regard  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia— namely,  that  the  isolation 
should  be  for  two  months  instead  of  30 
days.    He  could  not  issue  an  order  to 
carry  that  out,  because  to  do  so  would 
require  an  alteration  of  the  Act.     He 
hoped  his  noble  Friend  would  be  able  to 
explain  why  an  Act  had  not  been  passed 
for  that  purpose.     With  regard  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  there  were  certain 
regulations  in  the  Act  of    1869  which 
provided  that  animals  affected  should 
not  be  exposed  in  market  or  taken  along 
the  highway ;  but  there  was  cdso  power 
given    to    ttie  Privy  Council    to  issue 
special  regulations  for  the  stoppage  and 
prevention  of  any  infectious  disease  men- 
tioned in  the  Act.    There  was  a  foot- 
and-mouth  outbreak  not  long  after  he 
became  Yice  President,  and,  there  being 
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a    good   many   complaints,    they  first 
issued  rather  peremptory  general  orders 
throughout  the  country,  but  there  were 
great  objections  to  them,  and  the  De- 
partment was    obliged    to    discontinue 
them.      Permissive  orders   were   then 
issued,  and  these  were  in  force  more 
or  less  until  the  Committee  sat  in  1873. 
Almost    every  Member  of  that    Com- 
mittee was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
middle  course  between,  no  restriction, 
except  that  of   not  allowing    diseased 
animals  to  be  exposed  in  the  market  or 
to  be  taken  along  the  highway — and 
very  stringent  restrictions  indeed.     It 
was  perfectly  clear,  however,   that  the 
farming    interest  generally  would  not 
bear  those  severe  restrictions.   The  time 
of  isolation  to  be  effectual  would  be  quite 
six  weeks,  and  it  appeared  much  more 
likely  to  be  three  months,   and   there 
would  be  such  an  outcry  against  that  as 
would  render  it  impossible.    The  Com- 
mittee,   therefore,    recommended    that 
there  should  be  none  of  those  stringent 
restrictions  in  ^ture ;   and  he  must  ask 
his  noble  Friend  to  explain  why  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  only  not  acted  upon 
that  recommendation,  but  had  undone 
it,  and  undone  it  in  the  worst  possible 
way — namely,  by  renewing  the  permis- 
sive orders.     As  to  placing  England  and 
Ireland  in  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  this  question,  he  would  not  say  any- 
thing about  that,  because  the  Ghovem- 
menthad  a  Bill  before  the  House  for 
dealing  with  the  subject.    In  justifica- 
tion to  the   late    Government   and   to 
himself,  he  must,  however,  state  that, 
if  they  had  not  become  private  Mem- 
bers in  1874,  they  would  certainly  have 
brought  in  a  Bill  themselves.     He  was 
very  much  surprised  that  when  a  Bill 
relating   to   cattle  diseases  in  Ireland 
had  been  passed  in    1874  the  clause 
which  was  necessary  to  give  this  power 
was  not  included.     However,  it  was  a 
difficult  question,  and  probably  the  Go- 
vernment wanted  to  feel  their  way  and 
obtain  information,  and  having  now  ob- 
tained it  they  brought  in  a  Bill.  During 
this  debate  no  allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  question  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  metropolitan  consumers,  several 
of  whom  had  waited  upon  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond,  and  also  by  representatives 
of  artizans,  who  protested  against  the 
regulation  which  required   that    when 
only  one  animal  in  a  cargo  was  affected 
wiiii  foot-and-mouth  disease  the  whole 
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should  be  sent  to  Deptford.  His  noble 
Friend  wonld  baye  to  decide  between 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  Deptford. 
They  would  either  have  to  remove  the 
restrictions  with  regard  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  not  to  cause  any 
cargo  to  be  sent  to  Deptford  because 
of  we  illness  of  one  or  two  animals, 
or  they  would  have  to  require  that  all 
the  foreign  animals  imported  to  Lon- 
don should  go  there.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared himself  to  take  this  last  step, 
though  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  middle  course  between 
the  two.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  went  to  a  division  he  should 
vote  with  him,  and  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sligo  (Mr.  O'Oonor)  went  to  a  division 
he  would  vote  with  him.  The  one  carried 
out  one  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  other  another  recommenda- 
tion. But,  perhaps,  the  Government 
would  make  a  division  unnecessary  by 
adopting  the  Besolution.  He  could  not 
sit  down  without  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  he  felt  at  what  had  been  done 
in  the  Department  since  he  left  it,  by 
adopting  a  more  efficient  inspection  of 
the  transit  of  animals  by  railway,  and 
also  of  their  import  by  sea.  Both  with 
a  view  to  the  health  of  the  animals  and 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  them,  in- 
spection was  quite  necessary;  and  he 
was  elad  his  noble  Friend  had  been  en- 
abled to  carry  out  a  more  efficient  system 
than  he  had  been  enabled  to  enforce 
while  he  was  in  the  Department. 

Mb.  KA.VANAGH  said,  with  regard 
to  the  proposal  to  make  the  regulations 
tmiform  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  regulations  were.  In  Eng- 
land there  were  regulations  as  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  which  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
therefore,  before  making  them  uniform 
for  the  whole  Kingdom,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  them  reasonable. 
That  beinc^  his  opinion,  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  ^Mr.  Eead),  imless  it 
were  coupled  with  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  O'Conor) 
— namely, 

**  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1873,  in  relation  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  should  be  carried  into  effect." 

In  his  opinion,  it  was  perfectly  useless 
to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  foot-and- 
jnouth  disease  by  restrictions.  The  more 
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fully  he  had  inquired  into  the  subject 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  the 
attempt  would  be  hopeless ;  but  even  if 
there  were  any  hope,  he  believed  those 
restrictions  would  be  so  intolerable  that 
the  cure  would  be,  in  fact,  worse  than 
the  disease. '  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
he  dissented  from  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  1873.  He  would 
rather  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  were 
struck  out  of  the  Act  altogether,  but 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  in 
wishing  to  go  so  far.  With  regard  to 
pleuro-pneumonia,  he  believed  it  was 
quite  possible  to  stamp  it  out ;  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  the  impor- 
tance of  extending  compulsory  slaughter 
to  Ireland,  and  he  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  seen  his  way  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  on  the  subject.  There  was  only 
another  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was, 
to  make  the  regulations  as  regarded 
foot-and-mouth  disease  uniform  between 
the  two  countries — not  by  imposing  on 
Ireland  the  restrictions  which  existed 
in  England,  but  by  applying  the  rules 
which  existed  in  Ireland  to  England. 
He  was  not  quite  certain  what  rules  did 
exist  in  Ireland ;  but  he  knew  that  in 
England  the  local  authorities  dealt  with 
the  question  in  very  different  ways,  some 
being  too  strict  and  others  too  lax ;  and 
as  long  as  a  system  of  that  kind  was 
continued  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect it  to  produce  any  great  advantage. 
In  Ireland  whatever  restrictions  existed 
were  uniform,  and  so  far  England  might 
take  a  leaf  out  of  her  book. 

Colonel  KINGSCOTE  said,  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  most  insidious 
and  dangerous,  and  had  a  most  injurious 
effect  in  enhancing  the  prices  of  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  Last  Autumn, 
for  example,  on  one  farm  of  100  acres 
foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  in  a 
flock  of  320  ewes,  the  result  being  that 
instead  of  having  400  lambs,  which 
would  be  the  produce  of  an  ordinary 
year,  if  there  were  200  lambs  left  alive 
it  would  be  the  utmost  that  could  be 
calculated  upon.  In  the  month  of 
October,  on  the  same  farm,  out  of  36 
dairy  cows,  32  .were  down  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  their  milk  had 
to  be  thrown  away.  Again,  on  the  same 
farm,  he  himself  had  seen  24  bullocks 
who,  owing  to  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, deteriorated  at  least  £3  a-head 
in  the  course  of   two  months.     Many 
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instances  of  the  same  kind  oonld  be 
adduced  showing  the  great  loss  to  the 
farmers  and  to  the  community  at  large 
by  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  he 
therefore  urged  the  Government  to  adopt 
stringent  measures,  and  to  make  them 
universal  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  He  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  efficient  Inspectors,  and  not  the 
police,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  country  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  spending  more  money  to  pro- 
vide  a  competent  staff  of  officers. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  Sir,  I  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  bringing  before  the  country 
the  importance  of  dealing  with  these 
diseases ;  and  I  beg  also  to  express  my 
thorough  concurrence  in  what  has  been 
said  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  West  Gloucestershire  (Colonel  Kings- , 
cote)  with  regard  to  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  My  own  experience  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  has  been  rather 
severe  with  regard  to  that  complaint. 
It  has  been  spoken  of  as  not  fatal,  and 
it  is  not  fatal  to  the  same  extent  as 
pleuro-pneumonia ;  still,  the  loss  it  in- 
nicts  by  actual  death  is  considerable.  In 
cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted  it  has 
amounted  to  as  much  as  5  and  6  per 
cent.  But  there  is  another  circumstance 
connected  with  this  disease  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  considered.  In  many 
instances,  after  the  disease  has  subsided, 
it  leaves  secondary  symptoms  of  another 
disease — congestion  of  the  lungs — and 
of  a  type  which  is  perfectly  weU  known 
to  become  heredit^y.  Another  fact  is 
known,  and  this  is,  that  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  has  been  spreading  among  the 
highest  and  purest  bred  short-homed 
stock  in  this  country.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  connect  these  two  facts  one 
with  the  other,  for  within  my  personal 
knowledge  animals  which  have  been 
severely  affected  by  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  did  not  actually  die  of  it, 
were  lefb  suffering  from  lung  disease. 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  connect  that 
fact  with  the  spread  of  lun^  disease 
amongst  the  highest  bred  sto(^  in  this 
country.  These  facts  are  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  show  the  House  that  when  we 
are  dealing  by  legislation  or  Govern- 
mental Orders  with  the  other  diseases,  it 
would  be  extremely  rash  to  neglect  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  altogether.  I 
cannot,  however,  put  into  more  eloquent 
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or  appropriate  language  the  expression 
of  the  loss  entailed  on  the  consumer  by 
this  disease*^  in  the  course  which  it  ran 
during  the  last  year,  than  has  been 
uttered  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  West  Gloucestershire,  by  raising  the 
price  of  meat.  I  am  certain  that  his 
statement  with  respect  to  his  own  county, 
and  the  losses  inflicted  by  it,  could  be 
fully  borne  out  by  reference  to  the  losses 
it  has  inflicted  in  the  midland  counties ; 
and  I  concur  with  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  when  he  says  that  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  have  so  great  a  variety  of 
administration  as  exists  in  this  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Leicester- 
shire (Mr.  PeU)  sits  below  me.  My 
county  of  Warwickshire  is  separated 
from  Leicestershire  only  by  the  Watling 
Street  old  Boman  road.  We  adopted 
certain  preventive  restrictions  in  War- 
wickshire; but  the  same  restrictions 
were  not  enforced  in  Leicestershire,  and 
without  mentioning  names  I  may  state 
the  effect  of  a  conversation  which  last 
summer  occurred  between  a  Leicester- 
shire farmer  and  a  Warwickshire  farmer. 
The  latter  asked — **  When  you  get  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  what  do  you 
do?"  **0h,"  said  the  Leicestershire 
farmer — **  I  am  a  grazier.  I  keep  my 
sick  stock  at  home,,  and  send  the  sound 
stock  at  once  to  market."  Now,  of 
course,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  re- 
stricting this  disease  by  preventing 
diseased  cattle  from  being  sent  to  market, 
the  system  adopted  by  this  Leicester- 
shire farmer  must  be  calculated  to  spread 
the  disease,  which  we  in  Warwickshire 
subjected  ourselves  to  severe  restrictions 
to  prevent.  Let  me  now  notice  for  one 
moment  what  has  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  with  reference 
to  the  London  market.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  the  importations  of 
foreign  cattle,  though  small,  affect 
materially  the  price  of  food  consumed 
by  the  operative  classes  in  London. 
But,  I  would  ask,  can  the  price  of  food 
in  London  be  independent  of  the  price 
of  food  throughout  the  country  ?  And 
if  the  importations  of  diseased  cattle 
from  abroad  have  the  effect,  as  they 
undoubtedly  have,  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  food  throughout  the  country, 
surely  it  is  but  a  narrow  view  to  believe 
that  such  importations  will  not  similarly 
affect  the  London  market  ?  I  have  for 
years  held  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
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cattle  for  London  ought  to  be  limited  to 
Deptford,  or  some  one  port  on  the 
Thames,  where  the  most  efficient  system 
of  provision  for  cattle  and  for  the  inspec- 
tion might  be  carried  out;  because, 
unless  you  do  this,  and  your  restric- 
tions are  consistently  enforced,  they 
become  absolutely  absurd.  Let  the 
House  suppose  that  the  disease  is  dis- 
covered in  one  or  more  animals  of  a 
carffo  when  they  reach  London;  the 
authorities  have  then  to  send  them  back 
to  Deptfordy  after  the  disease  has  been 
discovered,  and  probably  disseminated, 
in  this  great  centre,  from  which  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  spread  throughout 
the  country.  I  believe  that  no  restric- 
tion could  be  more  wholesome  or  effec- 
tual than  limiting  the  ports  of  debarka- 
tion, and  providing  for  the  proper  care 
of  cattle,  and  for  their  adequate  inspec- 
tion at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Sligo 
(Mr.  O'Conor)  must  forgive  me  when  I 
call  his  attention  to  this  fact.  He  com- 
plains of  the  inspection  of  Lrish  cattle 
on  their  debarkation  upon  our  shores  in 
England ;  but  does  not  the  hon.  Member 
perceive  this— does  he  not  perceive  that, 
m  their  transit  in  a  vessel  by  sea,  there 
is  much  greater  danger  of  contagion 
than  imder  any  other  circumstances  to 
which  the  animals  could  be  exposed? 
Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  that  aner  the 
stock  have  been  brought  across  the 
Channel  in  a  vessel,  they  should  be  in- 
spected on  landing  in  England- from  lire- 
land,  for  the  same  reasons  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  im- 
ported from  some  foreign  country?  I 
hold  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
transit,  and  the  peculiar  exposure  to 
contagion  it  entails,  which  justifies  the 
restriction;  and  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
the  hon.  Member  plainly  that  though 
we  in  the  midland  coimties  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle—for  the  importation  is 
very  important  to  us — we  are  perfectly 
sensible  that,  probably  owing  to  their 
exposure  to  contagion  in  transit  by 
vessels,  we  do  receive  more  disease 
through  the  ports  of  debarkation  from. 
Ireland  than  from  any  other  parts  of 
the  countiy.  I  trust,  then,  that  the 
House  will  not  retreat  before  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
presents  by  casting  aside  the  precautions 
which  prudence  dictates,  because  there 
is  this  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.    Whilst 


it  is  quite  right  to  have  uniform  protec- 
tion against  so  fatal  a  disease  as  pleuro- 
Sneumonia,  yet  pleuro-pneumonia  is  a 
isease  which  is  diminishing  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  ex- 
tending year  by  year.  There  have  been 
few  years  during  which  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  more  prevalent  than 
the  last ;  and  I  observe  that  several  hon. 
Members  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  debate  take  all  their  data  from 
the  Beports  of  Committees  which  sat  in 
previous  years,  and  that  none  of  them 
appear  to  have  rested  their  opinion  upon 
the  experience  of  last  year  with  regard 
to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  until  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Gloucestershire  rose  in  his  place,  and 
adduced  facts  which  ought  to  convince 
the  House  that  this  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  a  growing  and  wide-spreading 
evil  that  ought  to  be  grappled  with.  I 
concur  thoroughly  in  the  Resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk;  but  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  Amend- 
ment which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  SHgo,  for  I  am  convinced 
of  this — that  any  Government  which  is 
rash  enough  to  cast  aside  the  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth 
oisease  would  incur  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility. I  own  that  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the 
public  that,  by  imposing  restrictions 
against  the  spread  of  disease,  you  are 
providing  for  the  cheapness  of  food; 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  importers, 
who  do  not  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
disease  among  the  store  cattle  which 
they  bring  here,  as  those  must  who  find 
this  disease  spreading  throughout  their 
herds  and  extending  to  their  fat  stock ; 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the 
mere  grazier  who  buys  and  sells  stock, 
keeping  them  only  during  the  summer 
months,  and  has  none  to  care  for  during 
the  winter,  that  the  heavy  losses  entailed 
on  the  breeders  of  cattle,  whose  entire 
stock  is  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  disease 
throughout  the  whole  year,  render  re- 
strictions necessary.  I  know  that  all 
this  is  very  difficult.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  that  such  discussions  as  we 
have  had  to-night  are  needed  to  en- 
lighten the  country  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  hope  may  induce  this  House  to 
arm  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
power  to  deal  adequately  with  diseases 
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which  are  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
evil. 

Mb.  COLMAN  said,  thai   the    city 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Norwich)  was  very  intimately  connected 
with  this  question.    It  was  one  of  the 
largest  stock  markets  in  the  Kingdom, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  agricmtural 
district,  and  he  believed  that  the  city 
authorities    had    cordially    co-operated 
with  the  county  authorities  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
He  had  received  several  communications 
from  friends  of  his  own  in  Norfolk  who 
were  interested  in  agriculture,  and  some 
of  whom  were  politically  opposed  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Noif oik,  desiring 
him  to  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend.    When  he  entered  the  House 
that  night  he  imagined  tliat  the  Motion 
would  meet  with  great  opposition  from 
many  of  the  Members  sitting  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House,  because  out-of-doors 
it  had  unfortunately  been  supposed  that 
the  interest  of  the  producers  of  meat  and 
of  the  consimiers    were    not    identical. 
But  he  had  found  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Motion  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  hoped  that  the    Motion  would    be 
passed  without  the  opposition  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  had  anticipated. 
No  one  could  have    seen    the  critical 
position  in  which  the  agricultural  interest 
had  been  placed  without  sympathizing 
with  those  who  represented  it.     He  was 
disposed  to  think  at  one  time  that  they 
had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  if  they  kept  clear  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  disease  was  likely  to  be 
produced  they  would  keep  their  farms 
and  cattle  free.    But  experience  showed 
that  they  were  powerless  unless  strong 
and  uniform  restrictions  were  enforced. 
For  that  reason,  he  desired  to  support 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  for  he 
knew  that  imder  the  present  mode  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  they  might  have  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk    one    set   of  recommendations 
carried  out,  and  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
regulations    of    an     entirely    different 
character.    He  "believed  that  there  was 
a  great  and  general  desire  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  adopt  a  uniform  system 
in  reference  to  the  cattle  disease.    He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  through 
the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  because  he 
believed  they  had  been  all  on  one  side^ 

Mr,  Newdegate 


and  that  there  had  been  very  little 
attempt  to  argue  on  the  part  of  those 
who  objected  to  the  Motion.  He  pre- 
ferred to  name  one  or  two  cases  which 
had  been  brought  imder  his  knowledge. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  received 
last  night  from  a  gentleman  stating  that 
he  had  farmed  about  550  acres ;  l^at  in 
1 872  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  very 
prevalent,  and  that  in  conseq  uence  he  had 
300  sheep  and  100  head  of  cattle  down 
with  it.  He  lost  all  the  summer  grazing, 
and  afterwards  the  lung  disease  broke 
out.  The  result  was  that  he  sustained  a 
money  loss  of  £500  in  the  year  1872. 
The  writer  went  on  further  to  say  that 
during  the  past  year  the  disease  had 
broken  out  again,  and  that  he  had  lost 
15  beasts,  which  were  valued  by  the 
local  committee  at  £215  10«.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  another  agricul- 
turist in  his  own  neighbourhood,  who 
stated  that  there  was  a  large  market  for 
store  cattle  in  his  locality,  and  that  it 
was  a  common  occurrence  for  one  or  two 
animals  to  be  left;  while  the  rest  were 
taken  to  the  market,  by  which  means 
the  disease  had  been  perpetuated  just  in 
the  manner  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk.  In  many 
instances  cattle  were  brought  into  dis- 
tricts where  no  disease  existed,  and 
spread  the  disease  to  healthy  herds, 
which  then  took  a  much  longer  time  to 
graze,  and  the  meaning  of  that  was,  that 
they  consumed  provender  which  might 
have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of 
good  food,  but  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  literally  wasted  in  being 
supplied  to  these  diseased  cattle,  and  not 
only  entailed  loss  upon  the  agriculturists 
but  upon  the  community  generally.  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  Motion  would 
be  adopted  by  the  House.  It  was  not  a 
question  which  affected  the  producer  of 
meat  only,  but  it  applied  also  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  annual  Eeport  issued  by 
The  Economist  there  was  a  striking 
reference  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
butchers'  meat.  In  five  years  subsequent 
to  1850  the  price  of  meat  rose  8  percent, 
but  during  the  last  five  years,  as  com- 
pared with  1850,  it  had  risen  45  per 
cent.  But  how  was  it  with  regard  to 
the  price  of  com  ?  In  the  first  five  years 
after  1850  the  price  fell  13  per  cent,  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
it  was  stiU  5  per  cent  below  what  it  was 
in  the  year  1850.  Hon.  Members  who 
thought  that  further  restrictions  were 
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not  necessary  in  the  present  position  of 
the  cattle  trade,  and  die  price  of  meat, 
had  only  to  contrast  these  two  results. 
In  the  one  case  com  was  at  a  low  price, 
while  in  the  other  butchers'  meat,  with 
these  tmsatisfactory  restrictions,  had 
risen  nearly  50  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Sm  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  supported 
the  Motion,  and  in  doing  so  wished  to 
call  attention  to  a  local  grievance.  A 
csurgo  of  pigs  arrived  at  Haverfordwest 
from  Ireland,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
but  they  were  obliged,  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  to  keep  them  in  quarantine, 
to  the  ill-will  of  everybody  concerned. 
The  Irish  did  not  like  their  animals  to 
be  stopped;  the  local  authorities,  the 
railway  people,  the  farmers,  and  every- 
body wished  them  to  go,  but  they  had, 
notwithstanding,  to  be  kept  for  a  certain 
time.  The  difficulties  by  which  the  sub- 
ject was  surrounded  were  very  great; 
because  the  public,  while  they  looked  for 
that  plentiful  supply  of  meat  which  re- 
sulted &om  the  £:ee  importation  of  cattle, 
objected  to  those  restrictions  by  which 
immunity  from,  the  spread  of  disease  was 
secured.  The  Department  of  the  Go- 
vernment concerned  in  this  matter  ought 
to  issue  more  clear,  distinct,  and  definite 
instructions  than  had  yet  been  received 
by  the  local  authorities.  When  they 
applied  to  the  Department,  they  always 
received  most  pohte  replies,  but  no  in- 
structions for  their  guidance. 

Mb.  MAEK  STEWART  said,  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
question;  and  the  present  debate  had 
not  done  much  to  obviate  those  difficulties. 
No  two  speeches  had  agreed  as  regarded 
the  remedial  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and 
science  was  baffled  completely  as  to  how 
the  disease  was  transmitted.  He  would 
mention  three  cases  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  its  origin.  In  one  case  the  cows 
were  kept  in  the  byre  through  the  winter 
and  were  never  out  of  the  house,  but  in 
April  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  ap- 
peared amongst  them.  There  was  very 
uttle  in  the  whole  county,  and  none 
within  10  miles.  In  the  second  case, 
two  flocks  of  sheep  were  separated  by  a 
narrow  pathway  six  feet  wide,  and  on 
either  side  a  wall  of  net.  Except  that 
the  shepherds  were    different   persons 


there  was  no  farther  difference  in  their 
treatment  in  any  respect,  and  yet  every 
sheep  in  one  flock  took  the  disease,  and 
not  a  single  sheep  in  the  other  flock 
had  it.  In  the  third  instance  the  disease 
was  carried  from  one  side  of  the  River 
Dee  to  the  other,  not  by  hares  or  rab- 
bits but  by  crows.  With  respect  to  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  inspection  that 
would  depend  upon  how  it  was  done. 
In  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  there 
were  four  veterinary  surgeons  appointed 
in  1869  and  1870,  at  a  cost  to  the  country 
of  £338,  and  during  the  period  the  dis- 
ease, instead  of  diminishing,  rather  in- 
creased. In  1870,  1871,  and  1872  the 
same  means  were  employed,  at  a  cost  of 
£593,  but  after  that  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  employ  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  from  1872  to  the  present  time  the 
only  inspecting  force  which  had  been 
used  was  the  police  force,  at  a  cost  to 
the  county  of  about  £20.  The  law, 
however,  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  In  Wigtownshire  there  was  a 
regulation  which  might  be  beneficially 
extended  to  other  counties.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  animals  infected  with  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  should  not  be 
removed  from  a  farm,  or  taken  on  or 
across  any  public  road  which  passed 
through  iJie  same.  He  was  Chairman 
of  a  local  Board,  and  they  were  most 
anxious  to  keep  their  district  uncon- 
taminated  and  isolated  from  other  parts 
of  the  county,  and  they  were  so  success- 
ful that  up  to  the  middle  of  September 
last  they  had  not  a  single  case  amongst 
the  10,000  dairy  cows  that  were  there. 
But  800  lambs  were  brought  from  Argyll- 
shire by  sea,  landed  at  Stranraer,  and 
distributed  amongst  several  farms.  From 
that  moment  the  disease  was  rife ;  but 
there  was  no  mode  of  obtaining  redress. 
The  Act  of  1869  gave  them  no  power  to 
prosecute.  The  123rd  section  provided 
that — 

*'  In  the  event  of  any  person  refusing  or  de- 
laying to  comply  with  the  order  of  a  local 
authority,  the  local  authority  may  give  infor- 
mation thereof,  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  of  the 
county  or  burgh,  who  may  apply  to  the  sheriff 
for  a  warrant  to  carrv  such  order  into  effect,  and 
such  warrant  may  be  executed  by  the  officers 
of  court  in  the  usual  way." 

Thus  the  power  of  the  local  authority 
was  Hmiteii  bv  this  clause,  and  the 
matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal.  When  under  the  Sum- 
mary Procedure  Act  of  1864  they  sought 
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redress  from  the  farmer  resident  in 
Dumfriessldre  who  sent  the  lambs,  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  there  refused  to  pro- 
secute, and  applications  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  as  Lord  Lieutenant  led  to  no  result 
whatever.  There  was  now  an  Inspector  at 
Stranraer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the 
cattle  imported  there  £rom  Lreland.  One 
night  the  steamer  came  in,  and  among 
the  cattle  on  board  was  an  animal  in 
the  last  stage  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Nobody  claimed  it,  and  the  animal  was 
stopped  from  being  removed,  but  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  were  sent  on  by  rail- 
way, and  nobody  could  tell  the  extent  to 
which  the  disease  might  be  spread  by 
their  means.  What  was  wanted,  there- 
fore, was  a  remedial  clause  enabling  the 
local  authority  to  prosecute  under  the 
Act  of  1869  in  such  cases.  [The  hon. 
Member  read  a  draft  clause  which  he 
thought  would  meet  the  case.]  Nobody 
but  those  who  had  had  experience  of  the 
subject  knew  the  value  of  prompt  action 
in  the  case  of  an  outbre^  of  disease. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  animals 
killed  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
disease  were,  as  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned, as  good  as  perfectly  healthy 
stock.  He  called  upon  the  Government 
to  accept  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr.  Eead's) 
Motion,  and  make  the  law  as  far  as  pos- 
sible uniform. 

Mr.  TUENOE  suggested  that  Article 
36  of  the  Order  of  Council  of  June,  1875, 
should  be  made  compulsory  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  If  this  were  done,  the 
district  affected  could  be  closed  up  in 
the  case  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
The  advantage  of  proceeding  under  this 
Order  was,  that  it  dealt  not  only  with  in- 
fected animals,  but  with  animals  in  con- 
tact with  them.  There  should  also  be 
Inspectors  to  go  through  the  fairs  and 
markets,  and  these  Inspectors  should  be 
responsible  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
their  salaries  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
out  of  Imperial  fui^ds.  If  these  two 
precautions  were  adopted,  we  should  go 
far  to  stamp  out  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  this  country.  Any  regula- 
tions which  should  be  adopted  ought  to 
be,  not  permissive,  but  uniform  and 
compulsory,  and  his  hon.  Friend  had  his 
entire  concurrence  in  his  Motion. 

Captain  NOLAN  remarked  that  the 
question  involved  was  a  very  serious  one, 
because  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  if  the  cattle  trade  of  Ireland  was 
seriously  interfered  with  the  whole  po- 
pulation would  be  more  or  less  ruined. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart 


The  cattle  traders  of  Lreland  had  no 
objection  to  submit  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  England ;  but  there  was  an  idea 
abroad  that  there  was  an  ulterior  object 
in  view.  In  the  cotmty  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  two  or  three  fairs  were  held, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gathering 
the  views  of  the  dealers.  Their  idea 
was  that  if  English  farmers  simply 
wanted  to  stamp  out  disease  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  in- 
spection, although,  of  course,  they  did 
not  like  it;  but  they  were  dreadfully 
afraid  the  restrictions  would  be  made 
use  of  to  their  disadvantage,  and  that 
the  English  farmers  wanted  to  start  a 
trade  union  system  against  the  Irish 
farmers.  He  might  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  witness  on  the  subject,  for  he  had 
done  his  best  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
as  many  of  the  people  as  he  had  come  in 
contact  with.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
English  farmers  were  doing  anything  they 
had  not  a  right  to  do,  and  possibly  the 
Irish  farmers  would  do  the  same  under 
similar  circumstances.  Of  course,  if  the 
English  farmers  could  keep  back  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  supply,  they  would 
naturally  produce  increased  prices  of 
meat  to  their  own  advantage.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  the  Irish  particularly 
cared  about  what  the  price  of  meat  was 
in  England  so  long  as  they  themselves 
were  uiirly  dealt  with.  It  would  be  for 
the  consumers  ultimately  to  decide  be- 
tween them,  and  say  whether  there  was 
not  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  English 
farmers  to  keep  the  Irish  competition 
out.  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Eead)  had  certainly  let 
slip  some  remarks  which  rather  savoured 
of  that  disposition.  If  they  were  going 
to  hamper  Ireland  with  special  re- 
strictions the  result  must  be  to  place  her 
traders  at  a  disadvantage.  Of  course, 
it  was  perfectly  right  to  inspect  the  Irish 
cattle  before  they  were  sent  to  England, 
and  there  would  be  jio  objection  to  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  farmers  at- 
tending to  see  that  the  animals  were 
sound  on  embarkation,  for  he  could 
assure  the  House  there  was  no  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  to  send  diseased 
cattle  to  England.  But  the  system  of 
instituting  a  second  inspection  after  the 
cattle  had  arrived  in  England  was  ob- 
jectionable. It  would  be  like  subject- 
ing English  cattle  to  a  second  inspection 
when  they  were  removed  from  one  part 
of  England  to  another.    In  regard  to 
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pleuro-pneumonia  they  in  Ireland  were 
willing  to  submit  to  any  regulations 
which  were  in  force  in  England ;  but 
foot-and-mouth  disease  was  a  different 
thing,  for  which  the  restrictions  could  not 
be  so  easily  justified.  It  was  an  in- 
sidious disease,  and  they  had  failed  to 
stop  it  even  in  England  notwithstanding 
their  regulations.  He  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  they  rested  on  the  Act  of 
1869,  which  was  a  very  good  Act ;  but 
if  they  had  certain  rules  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  they  insisted  upon 
applying  those  rules  in  Ireland — -pluSf 
others,  and  very  stringent  ones — he 
thought  Ireland  might  fairly  object.  If 
the  English  farmers  formed  a  kind  of 
trades  union  against  us,  the  Irish  farm- 
ers must  entirely  go  in  for  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions.  He  did  not  wish  to 
take  up  that  position ;  but  if  the  English 
farmers  insisted  upon  pursuing  &eir 
present  course  they  might  be  driven  to  it. 
Mb.  WILBRAHAM  EGERTON,  in 
answer  to  the  Question  which  had  been 
asked,  why  the  Government  had  rescinded 
the  Orders  of  1873,  said  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Royal  Agricultiiral  So- 
ciety which  had  waited  on  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident had  urged  that  step  to  be  taken, 
and  that  he  had  himself  forwarded  a 
memorial  from  the  Cheshire  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  to  the  same  effect. 
Those  Orders  had  not  had  a  fair  trial, 
because  they  were  not  made  compulsory. 
AU  the  agriculturists  examined  before 
the  Select  Committee  were  in  favour 
of  stringent  restrictions  in  reference  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Several  of  the 
local  Scotch  authorities  were  not  in  favour 
of  abolishing  all  these  regulations, 
though  that  course  had  been  advocated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay).  The  Orders  in  Council 
were  of  no  use  unless  they  were  carried 
out  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Farmers  were  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  last  year.  Never  had 
there  been  so  concentrated  a  form  of  the 
disease  as  then  appeared.  But  there 
had  been  no  Report  yet  from  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  respecting  that  out- 
break. He  hoped  his  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Sandon)  would  take  care  that  the 
Report  would  be  placed  on  the  Table  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  discuss  the  subject 
before  the  end  of  the  Session.  At  present 
they  did  not  know  to  what  extent  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  had  prevailed  during 


the  last  12  months.  To  be  really  useful 
the  Report  from  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment should  be  laid  on  the  Table  before 
Easter.  He  would  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
0' Conor),  but  would  cordially  support 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Membei^or  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Read). 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the.  observations 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Galway  (Captain  Nolan).  The  great 
object  of  Members  on  both  sides  was  to 
keep  Ireland  free  from  disease,  because 
this  country  could  not  possibly  do  with- 
out the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  falla- 
cious than  to  say  that  the  farmers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
not  anxious  that  Irish  cattle  should  be 
imported  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible. Their  great  object  was  to  allow 
free  importation  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  provided  the  cattle  imported  were 
free  from  disease.  The  House  was  evi- 
dently agreed  on  the  point  that,  so  far 
as  the  cattle  plague,  the  sheep  pox,  and 
pleuro-pneimionia  were  concerned,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  ought  to  be 
placed  absolutely  under  the  same  regu- 
lations. The  only  divergence  of  opinion 
had  been  in  reference  to  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  which  was  a  disease  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  any  other,  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  same  animal  made  it  pre- 
disposed to  it,  and  every  additional 
attack  was  more  severe  than  the  one 
preceding  it;  or  a  kind  of  lung  disease 
ensued,  which  was  as  fatal  as  pleuro- 
pneumonia. The  consequences  were 
very  serious  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
animals  for  breeding  purposes,  both 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  price  of  meat 
was  undoubtedly  high,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  reduced;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  reduced  by  the 
Gt>vernment  allowing  so  free  an  impor- 
tation of  cattle  as  would  admit  also 
of  the  importation  of  disease.  Too 
stringent  regulations  might  harass  trade 
and  do  mischief;  but  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Barclay)  said  he  thought  they  should 
allow  the  disease  to  go  rampant  in  the 
belief  that  by  its  spread  it  would  get 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less, 
and  in  time  altogether  disappear,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  tluit  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  fallacy.    One  of  the  most  &tal 
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places  for  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  was  Islington  Market,  where 
cattle  came  &om  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties as  well  as  from  foreign  countries. 
Although  the  number  of  store  cattle 
might  not  be  very  great,  still  many 
were  senj  to  that  market,  and  a  large 
number  of  calves,  and  all  these  cattle 
went  to  the  same  place  for  water, 
whether  infected  or  not ;  and  then  they 
were  sent  from  Islington  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  remarkable  that 
since  that  practice  had  been  allowed 
foot-and-mouth  disease  had  increased. 
It  would  be  altogether  imprudent  to 
permit  a  disease  of  this  kind  to  spread 
unchecked  all  over  England ;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  affirm  that  if  foreign  cattlte  were 
sent  to  Deptford,  and  not  to  Islington, 
the  foreign  cattle  would  materially  in- 
crease, and  there  would  not  be  this  per- 
petual demand  for  fresh  regulations. 
The  debate  which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Read)  had  initiated  would  greatly  assist 
the  Government,  because  the  noble  Lord 
the  Vice  President*  of  the  Council  would 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  views 
of  hon.  Members  upon  the  question.  It 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  at  the  fountain  head.  An  In- 
spector from  the  Privy  Council  had 
visited  the  Chichester  Market,  and,  after 
two  successive  days'  careful  inspection, 
said  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  a 
lot  of  cattle  so  free  £rom  disease.  But 
what  happened  ?  Two  days  afterwards, 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  amongst  those  very  cattle  that 
had  been  sold  at  the  market.  That 
showed  the  necessity  of  inspection  at  the 
places  where  the  cattle  came  from.  The 
Government  ought  to  insist  upon  those 
places  being  properly  inspected  and 
proper  lairs  for  the  cattle  before  they 
were  embarked.  Speaking  of  Ireland, 
what  could  be  so  disgraceful  as  the 
North  Wall  at  Dublin:  the  holds  of 
ships,  and  railway  trucks,  in  which 
the  cattle  were  conveyed  should  have 
better  accommodation  than  was  now 
provided.  These  and  other  measures 
within  their  power  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  adopt ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  if  strict  regulations  were  imi- 
formly  applied  just  where  they  were 
required,  this  disease  among  cattle  might 
be  prevented  from  spreading  over  the 
country. 

Mr.   pell    said,   that  while  many 
hon.  Members  had  advocated   severer 

Sir  Walter  Bartteht 


measures  for  the  prevention  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  no  one  had  stated  what 
those  measures  ought  to  be.  In  his 
opinion,  there  was  no  middle  course  to 
take.  If  they  stopped  short  of  kill- 
ing he  did  not  think  that  any  restrictions 
in  the  way  of  quarantine,  or  sending 
Inspectors  here  and  there  to  examine 
farmers'  stock,  would  be  of  any  avail 
whatever  in  checking  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  compulsory  slaughter  for 
this  complaint  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  jealous  of  any  further  regula- 
tions until  the  existing  law  was  better 
obeyed.  Various  orders  had  been  is- 
sued in  different  districts,  and  various 
experiments  had  been  tried;  but  no 
hon.  Member  had  attempted  to  advise 
the  Government  to  adopt  any  particular 
course.  Notwithstanding  the  enforce- 
ment of  strict  measures  had  been  re- 
commended, no  one  had  ventured  to  say 
what  those  measures  ought  to  be.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  veterinary  science, 
or  indeed  in  doctoring  cattle  generally. 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  poor 
animals  should  be  moved  about  as  little 
as  possible  while  suffering,  and  that  they 
should  have  water  and  fresh  air  during 
their  long  and  painful  journeys,  and 
that  when  landed  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  market  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
should  be  only  too  glad  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  put  a  check  on  that  which 
was  not  only  troublesome  and  painful, 
but  a  disease  which  cost  the  farmers  a 
vast  amount  of  money. 

Colonel  EGERTON  LEIGH  gave 
his  hearty  support  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk.  •  They 
were  all  fond  of  meat,  and  their  object 
should  be  to  make  meat  cheap,  but  in- 
stead of  that  they  were  making  it  dear. 
We  had  not  only  opened  our  ports  for 
the  admission  of  cattle  but  for  the 
diseases  brought  by  these  cattle.  With 
respect  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it 
had  been  proposed  that  the  cattle  should 
be  allowed  to  run  wild.  That  might  be 
a  very  good  plan  if  they  were  not  liable 
to  a  second  attack ;  but  it  was  known 
that  they  might  be  attacked  any  number 
of  times  and  were  very  much  weakened 
by  every  attack,  and  the  result  was  that 
we  were  gradually  obtaining  a  weakened 
race  of  cattle. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  under- 
stood  that  the  Government  had  agreed 
to  concede  all  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  had  asked  for — that  the 
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regulations  with  respect  to  the  cattle 
disease  should  be  uniform  and  compul- 
sory not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom 
but  also  in  Ireland.  The  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
point  to  compulsory  slaughter,  and  two 
years  ago  he  (Lozd  Bobert  Montagu) 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  eflTect  that  object. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  was  now  against 
what  Was  then  proposed;  but  he  had 
seen  many  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
The  chief  argument  used  against  com- 
pulsory slaughter  was  that  it  would  raise 
the  price  of  meat ;  but  he  would  tell  the 
House  of  a  common  fact  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  when  he  was  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office.  It  was  this — At 
the  commencement  of  the  cattle  plague 
the  farmers  of  England,  struck  with 
terror,  sent  all  their  cattle  to  the  Metro- 
politan Market.  It  was  a  panic  like 
what  was  seen  sometimes  in  the  City ; 
but  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket ?  Butchers  instantly  raised  the  price 
of  meat,  and  their  excuse  was  because 
of  the  cattle  plague !  Two  years  after- 
wards when  the  plague  had  died  out  the 
farmers  retained  their  stock,  and  the 
butchers  again  raised  their  price  because 
the  stock  was  not  sent  to  market.  The 
farmers  had  suffered  greatly,  whilst  the 
butchers  had  profited  to  the  extent  of 
about  284  per  cent.  He  thought  that 
disposed  of  the  chief  argument  with  re- 

fard  to  slaughtering  cattle  at  the  ports, 
[e  regretted  that  the  Government  had 
not  known  their  mind  before.  They  lost 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk, 
who  was  a  valuable  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, because  they  did  not  see  that 
he  was  right;  but  now  they  saw  this, 
and  that  they  were  wrong.  Having 
acted  in  this  way  towards  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, who  was  the  representative  of  the 
farmers  in  the  House,  he  asked  what 
would  the  Government  do  next  ?  Would 
they  turn  to  the  labourers  and  enfran- 
chise them?  The  regulations  which 
were  made  to  put  down  the  cattle  plague 
were  intended  to  prevent  contagion  and 
contact,  and  those  regulations  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object.  But  as,  he  be- 
lieved, only  three  in  1,000  animals 
affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
died  of  it,  it  was  contended  that,  not 
being  so  deadly  in  its  nature  as  the 
plague,  the  same  precautions  against 
contact  ought  not  to  be  taken.  The 
farmers  of  England,  however,  desired 
to  see  certain  regulations  carried  out  for 


the  prevention  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  In  Ireland,  of  course,  the 
farmers  too  knew  their  own  business — 
as  a  Home  Eule  Member,  they  would 
scarcely  thank  him  if  he  said  otherwise 
— and  had  a  right  to  express  their  wishes 
as  to  any  regulations  that  might  be  pro- 
posed. They  had  no  right  to  impose  on 
the  farmers  of  England  their  regulations, 
and  he  thought  that  each  country  ought 
to  have  its  own  regulations.  As  to  free 
importation  throughout  the  land,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  impossible,  in  conse- 
quence of  those  local  differences  which 
must  be  observed.  No  hard-and-fast 
rule,  in  short,  could  be  laid  down  in  the 
matter,  and  great  latitude  must  be  left 
to  the  Pri\nr  Council. 

Mr.  8T0EEE  said,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
subject  was  difficult,  and  certainly  the 
discussion  had  been  full  of  anomalies ; 
but  he  did  not  think  there  could  be 
any  greater  anomaly  than  a  Home 
Eule  Member  sitting  on  the  Con- 
servative side  of  the  House  and  voting 
with  the  other.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk  as  to 
the  great  necessity  of  tmiformity  of 
action;  and  although  neither  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr. 
Pell)  nor  any  other  speaker  had  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  •  proper  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
they  all  seemed  to  agree  in  the  wisdom 
of  at  once  attacking  the  chief  foci 
of  the  disease— namely,  the  fairs  and 
markets  and  the  ports  of  debarkation. 
He  was  glad  to  hear,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Westmeath  (Lord  Eobert  Montagu), 
who  must  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  that  they  had  agreed  to 
grant  all  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Norfolk  asked.  Now  that 
they  had  driven  the  hon.  Member  like 
the  scapegoat  into  the  wilderness,  bear- 
ing the  official  sins  of  the  Government 
on  his  head,  there  would  be  for  them  a 
time  of  repentance,  and  he  was  glad  to 
hear  they  were  about  to  return  to  right 
principles  in  this  matter  of  dealing  with 
cattle  diseases,  and,  above  all,  to  uni- 
formity of  action. 

Mb.  BEUEN  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  agree  to  the  Amenchoaent 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  SHgo  (Mr. 
O'Conor),  which  was  necessary  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk.  That  Amend- 
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ment  was  backed  by  the  authority  of  a 
Select  Committee  composed  of  men  who 
knew  their  business,  and  who  took  great 
pains  in  investigating  the  subject.  It 
had  also  now  got  the  great  authority  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  whose  speech  would 
be  read  with  gratitude  by  every  person 
in  Ireland  connected  with  the  cattle 
trade.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  foot-and  mouth  disease,  attempts  at 
isolation  were,  he  believed,  useless,  and 
when  the  Irish  farmers  sought  to  have 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  1873  carried  they  were  acting  in  per- 
fect good  faith. 

Viscount  SANDON  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu)  had  caught  something 
of  the  temper  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  remembered  hearing  that  in  former 
times  some  of  the  gallant  men  belonging 
to  the  Sister  Isle  were  rather  fond  of 
trailing  their  coats  behind  them  and 
daring  people  to  tread  on  them,  in 
order  to  get  up  a  quarrel.  That  custom 
no  longer  prevailed  in  Ireland;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
trying  the  same  trick  for  his  adopted 
country,  and  asking  his  former  Party  to 
tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  not  going  to  fall  into 
the  trap  which  the  noble  Lord  had  laid 
for  them.  The  question  was  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  treated  in  a  jesting  spirit 
or  in  a  light  manner,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  this  evening  it  had  been  treated,  not 
only  as  a  very  grave  and  serious  ques- 
tion, but  also  as  a  very  difficult  one.  AU 
who  had  joined  in  the  discussion  agreed 
that  we  must  face  the  difficulty,  and  all 
expressed  a  hope  that  as  time  went  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deal 
with  it  properly.  If  the  subject  were 
regarded  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view, 
its  importance  could  not  be  overrated. 
He  was  anxious  that  none  of  the  farmers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  should  think 
Her  Majesty's  Government  underrated 
their  sufferings  from,  the  various  diseases 
which  of  late  years  had  ravaged  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Every  one  must  feel 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  our  farmers  if  he  had  seen  their 
beautiful  flocks — the  pride  sometimes  of 
many  generations  and  part  of  the  glory 
of  the  United  Kingdom — suffering  from 
these  loathsome  diseases.  It  was  true  that 
many  of  the  diseases  had  not  been  in  the 
long  run  very  fatal,  and  some  Members 

Mr.  Brum 


had  spoken  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
as  if  it  were  a  very  slight  thing.  Still 
he,  for  one,  could  not  forget  what  it 
must  be  for  a  farmer,  and  particulsurly  a 
small  tenant,  to  see  the  daily  wasting  of 
his  stock.  It  was  no  slight  matter  to 
find  the  supply  of  milk  suddenly  disap- 
pear, to  find  that  butter  was  no  longer 
forthcoming  for  the  market,  and  to  find 
that  when  they  expected  an  increase  in 
their  flocks  and  herds  the  increase  was 
still-bom  or  did  not  appear  at  all. 
It  was  no  slight  thing  to  have  the  vigour 
taken  away  from  the  animals  to  which  they 
might  have  trusted  for  reproducing  their 
herds.  On  the  part  of  mmself  and  his 
Colleagues  he  begged  to  express  the 
warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  the  very  griev- 
ous sufferings  they  had  tmdergone.  That 
suffering  if  it  had  occurred  during  the 
last  three  years  would  have  fallen  on  the 
farmers  when  they  were  likewise  suffer- 
ing &om  very  bad  times.  In  England 
at  any  rate  there  had  been  little  margin 
of  profit,  and  considering  that,  in  addi- 
tion, they  had  the  devastation  of  these 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  he 
did  not  wonder  at  the  farmers  appealing 
in  large  numbers  to  their  Eepresentatives 
and  to  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment,  to 
see  whether  the  Government  could  not, 
wisely  and  safely,  give  them  some  relief. 
But,  secondly,  he  must  look  at  the  ques- 
tion horn  another  point  of  view,  that  of 
the  consumer.  They  all  rejoiced  that  of 
lato  years  the  working  people  of  this 
country  had  been  able  to  consume  a 
great  deal  more  meat  than  previously. 
In  our  great  towns  we  now  had  great 
fresh-meat  consuming  populations.  He 
rejoiced  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  any- 
thing which  affected  the  meat  supply  of 
these  large  communities  was  of  the 
gravest  importance.  So  that  any  one 
with  responsibility  in  this  matter  must 
feel,  as  ms  right  non.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
remarked  earlier  in  the  evening,  that  he 
was  touching  a  very  delicate  subject  if 
it  affected,  or  was  supposed  to  affect,  in 
any  way  die  supply  of  meat.  No  doubt 
whatever  tended  to  diminish  the  flocks 
and  herds  would  be  felt,  sooner  or  later, 
by  the  consumer.  Still  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  keep  distinctly 
in  view  that  in  any  act  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  regard  to  food  supply,  arti- 
ficial means  were  not  used  to  affect  the 
price  of  food.    The  position  and  duty, 
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therefore,  of  the  Privy  Oouncil  were  ob- 
vious— they  must   carry  out  whatever 
was  done  in  a  perfectly  impartial  manner 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 
He  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  interesting  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Norfolk,  to  whom,  if  they 
wished  for  instruction  on  this  subject, 
they  must  look.     Speaking  for  the  Mi- 
nistry generally  and  for  himself  he  ooidd 
not  but  express  the  regret  they  felt  that 
he  no  longer  sat  beside  them  as    the 
valued  OoUeague  of  the  last  two  years. 
That  chapter  was  now  closed  he  was 
afraid,  and  he  would  therefore  make  a 
few  remarks  on  his  hon.  Friend's  speech. 
It  was  based  mainly  oh  the  importance 
of  securing  uniformity  in   the  various 
Orders  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
stoppage  of  disease.    Having  spoken  of 
quarantine  and  isolation  of  stock,  and 
other  matters  of  importance,  he  referred 
to  the  number  of  foreign  cattle  imported, 
and  he  appeared  at  one  moment  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  foreign  supply.     He 
(Viscount  Sandon)  therefore  felt  bound 
to  refer  to  the  fig^es,  which  showed 
that  the  foreign  supply  was  of  import- 
ance, as  half  of  it  was  slaughtered  in 
London  for  the  supply  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis.   There  were  last  year  200,000 
cattle  and  756,000  sheep  imported,  and 
more  than  half  remained  in  the  metro- 
polis.   These  figures  were  small  indeed 
in  comparison  with  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  En^and ;  but  as  bearing  on  the  meat 
supply  of  London  they  were  of  consider- 
able importance.     Then  his  hon.  Friend 
asked  why  sundry  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  had  not  been  carried 
into  execution.    One  of  these  had  refer- 
ence  to  the    compensation  which    the 
Committee  recommended  shoidd  be  ex- 
tended to  three-fourths  of  the  loss  of  the 
animal.    Well,  steps  had  been  taken  to 
raise  the  compensation  to  three-fourths 
of  the  value,  the  Department  having 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  work  out 
what  the  Committee    recommended  as 
to  the  three-fourths  of  the  loss.    Then 
there  came  the  question  of  the  isolation 
for  two  months  instead  of  one  month. 
To  effect  that  change  fresh  legislation 
would  be  requisite,  and  merely  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  change  it  would  be  con- 
siderable risk  for  the  Government  to 
brine  in  a  Bill.    Again,  the  fusion  of 
the  local  authorities  was  a  large  ques- 
tion, which  would  lead  to  fresh  legisla- 
tion.   He  now  came  back  to  his  hon. 


Friend's  contention  that  uniformity  of 
the  rules  and  regulatioiis  was  the  great 
dsBtderatum,    He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Government  were  com- 
pletely of  opinion  that  uniformity  was  an 
object  not  only  most  excellent  in  itself, 
but  one  at  which  we  must  aim  steadily 
and  perseveringly.    Moreover,  the  Go- 
vernment  had  already  taken  steps  to 
effect  uniformity.  There  were  two  classes 
of  Orders — one  relating  to  severe  dis- 
orders and  the  other  relating  to  foot- 
and-mouth    disease.    As   soon    as    the 
Irish  Bill  had  passed  they  would,  in 
fact,  have  secured  uniformity  with  re- 
gard to  severe  diseases  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.     This,  surely,  was  a  pledge 
that  the  Government  were  most  anxious 
to  advance  as  much  aspossible  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity.     When  the  present 
Government  assumed  office  in  1874  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Select  Committee. 
As  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
Committee  spoke  with  very  great  doubt. 
They  said  tne  opinions  on  the  subject 
were  exceedingly  various  and  conflictmg, 
both  as  regarded  the  amount  of  loss  and 
the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
to  meet  it ;  and  they  further  said  their 
conviction  was  that  the  only  mode  of 
stamping  out  the  disease  would  be  to 
use  the  cattle  plague  regulations.    The 
Committee  said   that  the  enforcement 
of  such  regulations  for  foot-and-mouth 
disease  would  require  a  numerous  staff 
of  Inspectors,  and  an  amount  of  super- 
vision by  the  Central  authority  which 
would  excite  much  local  opposition  and 
such  an  interference  in  the  trade  in 
animals  as  would  much  affect  prices,  and 
would  induce,  not  only  the  consumer, 
but    the    producer,   to  think  that  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
This  was  the  position  of  things  in  1874, 
and  the  Lord  President  then  carefully 
considered  the  whole  subject  of  cattle 
regulations,  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  large  changes,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  Ireland,  would  probably  be 
needed.     He    felt,    however,   that   the 
more  he  considered  the  subject  the  more 
care  was  required  in  dealing  with  it,  and 
the  more  time  was  required  for  consult- 
ing authorities  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
England.    Meanwhile,  numerous  depu- 
tations waited  upon  the  Lord  President, 
both  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
and  from  English  counties,  expressing 
anxiety  that  tiie  former  reg^ulations  as 
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to  foot-and -mouth  disease  should  be  re- 
enacted.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  so 
widely  spread  that  the  Lord  President 
felt  bound  to  allow  once  more  the  use  of 
the  regulations,  especially  as  he  could 
not  hope  for  a  year  or  two  to  carry  out 
the  larger  changes  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary. That  there  was  a  considerable 
wish  throughout  the  country  for  these 
Orders  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  41 
English  counties  out  of  the  58,  and  in 
21  Scotch  counties  out  of  the  34,  regu- 
lations had  been  passed  owing  to  these 
Orders  in  Council.  It  was  felt  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  assimilate  the 
Irish  law  to  that  of  England  respecting 
these  cattle  disorders.  The  Lord  Pre- 
sident had  also  been  arranging  with  the 
Irish  authorities  for  a  more  perfect  in- 
spection at  the  Irish  ports  of  the  cattle 
leaving  those  ports,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  if  these  arrangements  were  made, 
much  of  the  inspection  on  the  English 
side  might  be  relaxed,  which  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  parties.  Then  a  new  set 
of  Inspectors  had  been  appointed — five 
travelling  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  go  up  and  down  the  country  and  see 
that  the  orders  under  the  Act  were 
properly  carried  out.  The  happiest  re- 
sults had  followed  from  the  appointment 
of  these  Inspectors ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment found  that  they  were  not  numerous 
enough  for  the  work,  they  would  apply 
to  Parliament  for  an  increase  of  the 
staff,  being  thoroughly  determined  that 
that  part  of  the  work  should  be  efficiently 
done.  One  part  of  the  duty  of  these 
Inspectors  was  a  prosecution  of  the  rail- 
way companies  and  shipowners  who  had 
broken  the  law,  and  to  scatter  warnings 
among  the  great  carriers  of  the  country. 
Lastly,  on  the  list  of  remedial  measures, 
arrangements  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  which  all  ships 
would  be  inspected  by  that  Board  which 
carried  cattle.  Thus  there  woidd  be  a 
fresh  security  for  these  vessels  being  in 
a  proper  condition.  As  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Eead)  had  said,  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  disease  than  dirt,  and 
the  manner  he  had  indicated  would  be 
to  secure  not  only  cleanliness,  but  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  stock  imported. 
Such  were  the  steps  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment. As  to  the  future,  they  pro- 
posed to  watch  carefuUy  during  the  next 
few  months  the  changes  hitherto  made. 
If,  through  these  changes,  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  were  diminished,  the  way 
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might  iben  become  dear  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  existing  Order.  This  was 
one  alternative.  The  other  was  to  make 
the  Orders  in  Council  much  more  strin- 
gent. There  had  been  a  remarkable 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point  to- 
night. Almost  every  one  wished  for 
uniformity  in  the  regulations,  but  there 
was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  those  regulations  should  be.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  the  wisest  course, 
while  accepting  the  principle  of  unifor- 
mity, to  endeavour  to  attain  it  by  the 
mildest  means.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  be  willing  that  tne  Government 
should  wait  and  watch.  He  would  beg 
the  House  to  remember  that  all  this 
machinery  of  inspection,  and  going  into 
people's  yards  and  fields  and  telling  them 
that  they  must  not  move  their  fiocks 
and  herds,  was  in  itself  a  very  vexatious 
and  undesirable  state  of  things.  The 
system  was  one  which  we  all  disliked, 
and  we  submitted  to  it  only  as  a  pre- 
caution ag^nst  greater  evils.  But  the 
system  was  not  only  vexatious,  it  was 
aJso  costly,  and  we  ought  to  keep  this 
object  in  view;  instead  of  increasing, 
we  should  diminish  interference  with 
the  agricultural  population.  The  Go- 
vernment had,  as  he  had  shown,  taken 
some  considerable  steps  forward ;  they 
were  most  anxious  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease  ;  but  they  &lt  that  they  must 
keep  this  in  view,  that  any  unnecessary 
interference  either  with  the  meat  supply 
of  the  people  or  with  the  farmer  in  his 
daily  pursuits  would  be  a  great  evil. 
He  begged  the  House  to  accept  the  as- 
surance of  the  Qt>vemment  that  they 
were  as  warmly  in  favour  of  uniformity 
as  any  hon.  Member,  and  that  they 
thought  conflicting  orders  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  would,  if  persevered 
in,  become  absolutely  intolerable,  and 
coidd  not  be  contem^ated  as  a  perma- 
nent arrangement.  He  asked  the  House 
to  remember  the  various  opinions  which 
had  been  expressed  to-night  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  .'and  to  accept  the  as- 
surance of  the  Qt>vemment  that  they 
were  most  earnest  in  the  matter.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  was  con- 
stantly watching  over  this  most  difficult 
subject.  He  a^ed  the  House,  then,  not 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Government  by 
either  of  the  Besolutions  on  the  Paper, 
but  to  allow  them  to  go  on  with  the 
great  changes  they  had  commenced,  and 
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in  time  to  propose  regnlationB  whioh 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House. 

Mb.  OLAEE  EEAD  said,  after  the 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  (loyemment  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity  he  would  not  be 
justified  ih  asking  the  House  to  divide. 
He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  accepted  that  principle, 
and  he  would  merely  remark  that  all 
they  had  done  to  carry  it  out  had  been 
done  since  November  last. 

Mb.  PAENELL  objected  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Amendment,  as  he  con- 
sidered the  noble  Lord's  speech  unsatis- 
factory. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave, 
mthdrawn. 

SAINT  VINCENT  (TREATMENT  OP 
COOLIES). 

MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDBESS. 

Mb.  EEEINGTON  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  abuses  in  the  treatment 
of  Coolies  in  the  island  of  Saint  Vincent, 
West  Lidies,  and  to  move— 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  wiU  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Correspondence 
which  may  have  passed  from  the  1st  day  of 
August  1875  to  the  present  date,  between  the 
Gk>vemor  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  relative  to  aUeg^  abuses  in 
treatment  of  Coolies  in  Saint  Vincent." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  observed,  that  the 
reg^ulations  with  regard  to  the  Coolie 
traffic  at  St.  Yijicent  were  not  so  strin- 
gent as  in  other  colonies,  and  that  the 
administration  of  these  reg^ulations  was 
also  of  an  unsatisfactory  character.  What 
was  required  was  a  complete  system  of 
inspection,  accompanied  by  care^  statis- 
tics reg^arly  published.  This  was  done 
in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  There  was 
not  even  a  Betum  of  the  number  of 
Coolies  in  the  Island  of  St.  Yincent.  He 
had,  however,  ascertained,  ^m  private 
sources,  that  there  were  between  1,800 
and  2,000  of  them,  scattered  over  26 
estates.  There  was  one  Emigration 
Agent  in  the  whole  colony,  and  he  had 
to  discharge  also  the  duty  of  Inspector 
of  Schools,  60  in  number.  In  Trmidad 
there  were  several  Emigration  Agents, 
sub-agents,  and  assistants,  resident  in 
different  parts  of  that  Island.  Then, 
the  inspections  in  St.  Yincent  were  al- 


most of  a  purely  formal  character,  and 
when  they  did  take  place,  which  was 
not  often,  the  owners  of  the  estates  knew 
beforehand  of  the  intended  visits  of  the 
Inspector.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
interpreters  for  the  whole  of  the  Island, 
and  not  one  in  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant police  districts,  containing  some  800 
Coolies.  With  regard  to  the  Coolie  laws, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  copies  of 
the  Acts  could  not  be  obtained  because 
they  were  out  of  print,  which  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  law  which  those 
Acts  embodied  becoming  a  dead  letter. 
Then  the  costs  and  fees  in  the  Law  Courts 
pressed  heavily  on  the  Coolies,  though 
formerly  both  they  and  the  masters  had 
been  exempt  from  paying  costs  and  fees. 
The  administration  of  the  Coolie  law 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court.  There  were  great  ano- 
malies in  the  administration  of  Coolie 
law  by  the  three  justices,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Executive  Council  was 
most  imsatisfactory.  He  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  represented 
the  Colonial  Office  in  that  House  would 
be  able  to  assiire  them  that  this  matter 
would  not  be  overlooked ;  that  inquiries 
would  be  made  and  instructions  issued, 
of  the  nature  of  which  the  House  would 
be  duly  informed.  As  to  the  Papers  he 
would  not  press  for  them,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  their  production  in- 
expedient ;  but  many,  very  many,  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Coolie  question  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  they  knew  that  the 
matter  had  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  whose  policy 
commanded  in  so  singular  a  manner 
the  approbation  and  approval  of  the 
countnr. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  that  other  colo- 
nies, like  St.  Yincent,  received  Coolies 
with  the  understanding  that  when  their 
term  of  service  was  completed  they  would 
become  freemen.  He  believed  that  that 
bargain  was  not  always  carried  out,  be- 
cause the  administration  of  the  law  in 
those  colonies  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters  and  merchants. 
The  Coolie  question  was  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  ^e  system  under  which  it 
was  regulated  in  the  tea  districts  in 
India  which  imported  Coolies  ought  to  be 
also  practised  in  these  Crown  colonies,  in 
order  to  secure  a  pure  administration  of 
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justioe.  That  was  to  say,  the  administra- 
tive officers  and 'the  traders  should  have 
no  connection  with  the  planting  interest. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleajsed 
to  give  directions  that  there  he  laid  before  this 
House,  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Correspond- 
ence which  may  have  passed  from  the  Ist  day 
of  August  1875  to  the  present  date,  between 
the  Qiovemor  of  the  Windward  ^Islands,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  relative  to  alleged  abuses  in 
treatment  of  Coolies  in  Saint  Vincent."— ^(ifr. 
Mrrinffton.) 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  admitted  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  importance  and  had 
been  ably  introduced  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. It  had  been  stated  that  some  sys- 
tem in  reference  to  Coolie  labour  would 
have  to  be  settled,  and  that  the  existing 
system  should  not  be  encouraged  any 
further.  Without  saying  that  the  whole 
system  was  properly  regulated,  he  might 
say  that  in  this  Island  it  was  upon  a 
sound  system.  There  were  35,000  souls 
upon  the  Island,  of  whom  2,400  were 
Europeans,  24,000  were  Africans,  who 
were  not  devoted  adherents  to  manual 
labour.'  The  population  of  the  Island 
was  not,  therefore,  capable  of  develop- 
ing its  resources;  but  he  agreed  that 
the  importation  of  Coolies  should  be 
strictly  watched.  As  to  the  want  of  ade- 
quate inspection,  the  Coolie  population 
was  under  1,500,  and  there  was  an  Emi- 
gration Agent,  who  was  a  very  efficient 
officer.  As  to  the  fees  in  the  Courts, 
they  were  merely  nominal,  and  did  not 
deter  any  person  from,  bringing  his  case 
into  Court.  The  death-rate  amongst 
Coolies  according  to  the  last  accounts 
was  very  low,  and  the  Emigration  Agents 
reported  that  the  condition  of  that  class 
was  generally  good,  tolerable  evidence 
that  they  were  not  subjected  to  the  de- 
plorable ill-treatment  which  the  hon. 
U-entleman  supposed.  He  might  add 
that  none  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
reference  was  made  were  planters,  and 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  administration  of  justice  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  persons  of  that  class.  A!b 
to  the  Papers  mentioned,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  their  production ;  but  he  did 
not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
that  they  bore  out  his  case. 

Lord  FEEDEEICK  CAVENDISH 
thought,  from  his  knowledge  of  this 
Island,  tiliat  the  Coolie  system  would  re- 
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quire  oareftil  and  constant  watch^ilnesB 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ASSESSMENTS  (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST  EEADmO. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE :  Sir,  I  have 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  in  regard  to  Ecclesias- 
tical Assessments  in  Scotland.  For  a 
very  considerable  period  my  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject.  It  is 
one  attended  with  nimierous  difficulties, 
and  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  aU  of  these  difficulties  will  be 
obviated  by  the  Bill  which  I  now  ask 
leave  to  introduce.  Assessments  for 
building  and  repairing  churches  and 
manses  have  been  imposed  in  Scotland 
ever  since  the  Eeformation.  The  inci- 
dence of  the  assessment  has  been  varied 
at  different  times,  but  about  the  end  of 
last  century  it  had  come  to  rest  upon  the 
land  as,  distinguished  hova  any  other 
kind  of  property.  Its  apportionment 
on  the  land  was  regulated  in  each  parish 
by  the  valued  rent— ».«.,  the  old  valua- 
tion made  for  the  purpose  of  the  land 
tax,  and  which  is  still  the  basis  of  that 
tax.  Since  1800,  however,  partly  in 
consequence  of  certain  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  still  more  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  the  Valua- 
tion Act  of  1854,  the  church  and  manse 
assessments  have,  in  a  large  number  of 
parishes,  come  gradually  to  be  imposed, 
not  on  the  land  according  to  the  valued 
rent,  but  on  all  heritable  subjects,  in- 
cluding houses,  manufactories,  and  rail- 
ways, according  to  the  real  rental  ba 
shown  by  the  valuation  roll.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  has  been  that  the 
feuars — that  is  to  say,  the  owners  of 
small  pieces  of  land  generally  occu- 
pied by  houses — ^have  come  unexpect- 
edly to  be  subject  to  assessment,  al- 
though they  were  not  so  previously. 
The  amount  of  the  assessment  laid  on 
these  feuars  has  been  generally  very 
small — so  small,  indeed,  as  to  be  in 
many  cases  not  worth  collecting;  but 
the  putting  them  occasionally  in  force 
has  been  sufficient  to  create  and  to 
keep  up  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
satisfadion  against  these  assessments. 
This,  I  need  scarcely  say,  has  not  been 
diminished  where  sectarian  feelings  have 
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oome  into  play,  as,  of  course,  they  are 
apt  to  do  in  a  ooimtiy  in  which  religious 
divisions  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  Scotland.  I  desire,  however,  at  once 
to  say  that,  in  the  proposals  which  I  am 
about  to  make — whilst  I  am  far  from 
imderyaluing  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Dissenters — I  cannot  admit  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  churches  and 
manses  of  Dissenting  ministers — which 
I  think  should  be  exempted — there  is 
any  sufficient  reason  for  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  assessments,  which  are  a 
burden  on  land.  What  I  propose  to  do 
is  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  basis 
of  assessment  which  existed  before  the 
change  introduced  by  the  decision  and 
the  statute  which  I  have  already  referred 
to.    The  Bill  provides — 

'<  Ist,  That  in  those  parishes  and  cases  in 
which  the  valued  rental  is  now  the  basis  of 
ecclesiastical  assessment  it  shall  continue  to 
be  so. 

''2nd,  That  in  all  other  parishes  and  cases  these 
assessments  shall  be  imposed  on  the  land  alone 
according  to  its  yearly  value,  exclusive  of  the 
buildings  on  it,  no  assessment  being  imposed  on 
any  subject  where  such  yearly  value  is  under 
£4. 

''  3rd,  That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this 
yearly  value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  build- 
ings on  it,  the  assessors  under  the  Valuation 
Acts  will  be  required  to  estimate  the  same,  and 
enter  it  in  a  column  to  be  added,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  existing  valuation  rolls." 


The  effect  of  this  provision,  which  will 
relieve  the  feuars'  houses,  &c.,  will  be 
in  some  parishes  to  increase  the  burden 
upon  the  owners  of  agricultural  land ; 
and,  in  order  to  lighten  that  burden,  I 
propose  to  enable  the  ecclesiastical  as- 
sessments to  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
20  years  instead  of  10  years,  as  is  now 
competent.  I  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that 
these  proposals  will  be  satisfactory  to 
every  one.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
are  tiie  result  of  very  careful  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  GK>vemment,  and 
I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  many  of  my  hon.  Friends  from  Scotland 
who  sit  near  me. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  in  regard  to  Ecclesias- 
tical Assessments  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  TTie  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cross,  and  Sir  Henrt  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

WXpretentedyiinA.  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  106.] 


MABiNE  Mumnr  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Raikes,  Bill  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Her  Majesty's  Roval  Marine  Forces 
while  on  shore,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Algernon 
Egbrton. 


House  adjourned  at  half 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 
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BEBDEEN,  Earl  of 

Parliament  —  Addreit  in  Answer  to  the 
Speech,  6 


Addbbley,    Bight    Hon.    Sir    0.    B. 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 

Staffordshire,  N, 
Coal— Sale  by  Weight,  816 
Dover  Harbour,  136 
Harbours  of  Refuge— Dungeness,  553 
Mercantile  Marine — Miscellaneous  Questions 

«*  Royal  Adelaide,"  Wreck  of  the,  1869 

Training  Ship  Schools,  816 

UnseawoHhy  Ships,  407,  680 
Mercantile  Marine^Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1832 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  168 ;  2R.  460 

VOL.  OCXXVII.  [thibp  sbwbs.]  [c(nu. 


Addbblit,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  B. — e&nt. 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Board  of  Trade  Surveys—"  Mount  Royal," 

1566 
Grain  Laden  Vessels,  1024 
Load  Line  Returns,  1708 
Overloading,  1123 
**  Royal  Sovereign,"  Scurvy  on  Board  the, 

302 
Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  404 
Scurvy,  Cases  of,  1414, 1716 
"  Strathdyde,"  The,  1024 
Unseaworthy  Ships  of  Foreign  Nations,  1410 
Municipal  OfiBcers  Superannuation,  Comm.  1603 
Railway  Accidents,  Commission  on  <— Report, 

301,  028 
Seal   Fishery  —  Close   Time  —  iDtematiowa 
Agreement,  263 
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AND 


ABM 


Adyooatb,  The  Lord  (Bight  Hon.  E. 

S.  Oobdok),  Glasgow,  Sfo,  Universi- 
ties 
EooIesiMtioal  Aiiessmenti  (Scotland),  Leare, 

2076 
Poblicans  Certificates  (Scotland),  2R.  831 
Scotland — Miscellaoeous  (^esUoni 

Agricaltnral  Holdings,  1020 

Criminal  Law— *<  Amelia,"  The,  Case  of, 
1713 

Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals,  309 

Intestates  Act,  818 

Poor  Law  Expenditure,  817 

Sasine  Office  (Edinbnrgh),  681 

Session,  Court  of,  Returns  as  to  the,  1419 

Sherifls  Courts,  264 

Africa 

West  Coatt^The  Oambia— Exchange  of  Ter- 
ritory, Question,  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen ; 
Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Feb  10, 133 ;  Ob- 
senrations,  The  Earl  of  Camarron ;  debate 
thereon  Feb  17,  374  ;  Question,  Mr.  Alder- 
man W.  M' Arthur;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
Feb  21,  561 ;  Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  Feb  22, 683 ;  Question, 
Mr.  A.  M' Arthur ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
Mar  9,  1710 

Agnew,  Mr.  B.  Yane,   Wigton  Co, 

Scotland— Hypothec,  Law  of,  135 

Agricultural  Children  Act 
Question,    Observations,    The    Duke   of   St. 
Albans ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  10,  130 

AgricuUurai  Moldings  {England) ,  Act — 
The  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Question,   Dr.    Cameron;    Answer,    Colonel 
Taylor  Mar  10, 1796 

ATBT.rR,  Earl  of 

Universitj  of  Oxford,  2R.  1694 

Allen,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Neweastle-under-Lyme 
Burial  Services  in  Pariah  Churoh/ards,  Res. 
1346 

Andent  Moiraments  Bill 

{Sir  John  Lubbockp  Mr.  Beresford  Eope^  Mr. 
Russell  Oumey,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan) 
e.  Ordered ;  road  1»*  ^^6  9  [BiU  21] 

Akdebsok,  Mr.  G-.,  Glasgow 
Army — Home  District  Command,  1870 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  957 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1278,  1456 
Banks  of  Issue — Re-Appointment  of  Commit- 
tee, 555 
Brazil — Outrage  on  a  British  Subject,  403 
Factory  Legislation  (India),  301 
Hen  wood,  Mr.  Charles,  Petition  of.  Res.  1405 
Mercantile  Marine — Nautical  Terms,  Unifor- 
mity of,  557 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts— Ofcrloading,  1123 

leont. 


Ahdimon,  Mr.  O.— «om<. 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation  (No.2),3R. 

826 
Navy— "Alberta"  and  <« MisUetoe,"  tJollinon 
of,  258,  1204 
Navigating  Officers,  682 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Referees,   Motion 
for  a  Select  Committee,  485, 499 ;— Nomina- 
tion of  Select  Committee,  1495,  1497 
Post  Office^Postal  Telegraph  Service — Royal 
Engineers,  1710 
Telegraph  Stamps,  404 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  423 ;  2R.  1753 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  510,  514 
Exchequer  and  other  Offices  in  Sootland, 

990 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  993 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

1840 
Mint,  including  Coinage,  522,  523 
United  States— General  Schenck,  1798 

Animals,  Cruelty  to — Action  of  the  Society 
Question,  Mr.  Meldon;  Answer,  Sir  Bfichael 
Hioks-Beaoh  Mar  8, 1295 

Aksteutheb,  Sir  B.,  Fifeshire 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1857, 1864 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1648,  1649 

Appellate  Jiirisdiction  of  the  Hotue  of 

Lords  Bill    ( The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented  :  read  1>*  Feb  11  (Ko.  5) 

Read  2%  after  debate  Feb  25, 909 
Committee,  after  short  debate  Mar  8, 1286 
Report  *  Mar  10 
Read  3*  Mar  14,  1946  (No.  23) 

Abotll,  Duke  of 
India— Indian  Tariff,  1976, 1988, 1994^  1998 

Abmy 

MisoiLLAinous  QuisnoNS 

Army  FsHmates—The  Increased  Pay  of  the 
Soldiers,  Question,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  Mar  3,  1295 

Army  Medical  Department,  Question,  Dr. 
Losh ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gaiborne  Hardy  Feb  14, 
257 

Army  Medical  Ofieers^The  ReguhlUons^  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Lyon  Play&ir;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy  Mar  10,  1799 

Army  Medical  Service  —  Civilian  Doctors, 
Question,  Mr.  Ward  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  Feb  17.  401 

Armiy  (MetropoUs)  —  Sentries,  Question,  Mr. 
Hayter ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
Mar  9, 1715 

Barracks 

Jeeommodationfor  Soldiers  in  Barracks 

Observations,  Mr.  A.  M* Arthur ;  Reply,  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  Mar  9,  1766  i—Barraeks  at 
Aldershot,  Question,  Mr.  A.  M'Arthnr  ; 
Answer,  Blr.  Gathorne  Hardy  Feb  17,  405 ; 
— Portsmouth  Forts,  Question,  Mr.  A. 
M' Arthur;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
Feb  28, 1021 
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Barraoki  at  Omaqh,    i^ettion,   Mr.    Henry 

Gorry ;  Aniwer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  Feb  li, 

209 
Jliodel  Cavalry  Barrack,  Qaestion,  Mr.  J.  R. 

Yorke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  HardyiforO, 

1717 
[See  title  Army — Kmghtihridge Barracks] 

Chwreh  Attendance  of  Scldicn — Payment  for 

SitHnot,  (^neetion,  Obtenrations,  The  Earl 

of  Beunore ;  Reply,  Earl  Cadogan  Mar  10, 

1793 
Ckmmiiisi&nt,  Sale  of^Thc  Royal  Warrant  of 

1870,  Question,    Oolonel    Egerton    LeigK  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  Feb  38, 1023 
Connaught  Rangen,  The,  Question,  Sir  Patriok 

O'Brien ;    Answer,   Mr.    Gathome   Hardy 

Fe614,261 
IMHn  Oarriion— Typhoid  Fever^  Question, 

Mr.  CliTe;    Answer,  Lord    Eustaoe  Cecil 

Mar  14,  2015 
Borne  District  Command,  Question,  Mr.  An- 
derson ;     Answer,    Mr.    Gathome    Hardy 

Mar  13, 1870 
Indian  <md  Borne   Services,    Question,    Sir 

George  Campbell;  Answer,  Mr.  GaUiome 

Hardy  Feb  17, 397 
Martini'Benry  Ri/U,  The,  Question,  Obserra- 

tions,  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  ;  Reply,  Earl 

Cadogan  ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  22, 666 
Military  Prisoners^  Case  of  Ounncr  CharUon, 

Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  Feb  14,  256 
Military  Scandal  at   Bythe,  Question,    Mr. 

Sandford ;    Answer,   Mr.   Gathorne   Hardy 

Feb  14,  259 ;   Observations,  Mr.  Sandford 

Ifor  2, 1219 
Mobilisation  of  Army  Corps,  Question,  General 

Shute  ;     Answer,    Mr.    Gathome    Hardy 

Feb  21,  556 
Ordnance  Corps  —  Artillery  and  Engineers, 

Question,  Major  Beaumont;   Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  Feb  18,  482 
Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  Obsenrations, 

Sir  Henry  Hayelook  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Gathorne 

Hardy  ;  short  debate  thereon  Mar  9, 1771 
Promotion  and  Retirement — TTie  Commission, 

Question,  Sir  Henry   Hayelook  ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  Feb  14,  260 
Recruiting,  Question,  Mr.  Wilson  ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Gaihorae  Hardy  Mar  10, 1795 
[See  title  Army  Recruiting'] 
Sea-Ports    Defences^  The  Firth  of  Forth, 

Question,  Mr.  Cowan;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy  Mar  7, 1565 
The  Reserve  —  The  RecruiHna  Regulations, 

Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  Mar  2, 1206 
Veterinary  Surgeons —  The  Prineival,  Question, 

Mr.    Staopoole  ;     Answer,    Mr.    Gathome 

Hardy  Mar  13, 1864 

Army — Auxiliary  Forces 
The  Militia 

Militia  Adjutants,  Question,  Mr.  Wait;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  Feb  22,  674; 
Obsenrations,  Viscount  Emlyn  ;  Reply,  Mr. 
Stanley  ;  short  debate  thereon  Mar  9, 1767 

Militia  Q^tUEriermasters — Retiring  Allowances, 
Question,  Mr.  Wait ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne 

[Wil» 


Army^Aweiliary  Forest— cent 

Hardy  Feb  24,  814 ;  Observations,  Mr.  W. 

Price ;  Reply,  Mr.  SUnley  Mar  2,  1235 
Militia  Staff-Sergectnts — Retiring  AlUnvances, 

Question,  Colonel  Naghten ;    Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  Feb  24,  812 
Militia  Surgeons — The  Regulations,  Question^ 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy  Feb  21,  567 

Volunteers 

Volunteer  AdhUants  —  Retiring  Allowances, 
Question,  Mr.  Brogden  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ga- 
thome Hardy  Mar  9, 1710 

Army — Army  EsUmaiee 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  6,  To 
leave  out  from  '*That,"  and  add  "in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  do  not  demand  an  increased  expen- 
diture on  the  Land  Forces "  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  v.,  1439  ;  after  debate.  Question 
»ut,  *«That  the  words,  Ac. ;"  A.  192,  N.  63 ; 
.129 


^: 


Army — Army  Recruiting 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  2,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  **  the  in- 
ducements to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Army 
ought  to  be  increased  "  (Captain  Nolan)  t/., 
1209  :  after  short  debate.  Question,  *'  That 
the  words,  Ao*,"  put,  and  agreed  to 

Army — Knightshridge  Barracks 

Question,  Mr.  J.  R.  Torke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ga- 
thome Hardy  Feb  21,  55li ;  Question,  Ob- 
servations, Lord  Sandhurst ;  Reply,  Earl 
Cadogan  Feb  29,  1110;  Observations,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Torke;  Reply,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  ; 
short  debate  thereon  if^  2, 1221  ;  Question, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Torke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  Mar  3,  1294 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  9,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,''  and  add  "  this  House 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  vote  the  first  instal- 
ment of  £100,000  for  the  proposed  recon- 
straction  of  Knightshridge  Barracks  without 
the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Wyatt  being  first 
produced,  and  suflBcient  time  being  allowed 
for  their  consideration  by  Members"  (Mr, 
Reginald  Yorke)  v,,  1760  ;  after  short  debate. 
Question  put,  *'  That  the  words,  Ac.  ; " 
A.  195,  N.  46  ;  M.  149 

Army — Our  Military  Forces 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  25, 
To  leave  out  from  ''That,"  and  add  **in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  British  Army  is  most  unsatisfkc- 
tory,  and  its  cost  extravagant ;  that  our  pre- 
sent practice  of  retaining  men  in  barracks  for 
Home  Service  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
make  thero  eflScient  and  thorough  soldiers  is 
vicious  and  immoral ;  and  that,  having  re- 
gard to  the  eflBcient  defence  of  the  Country, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  maintain  two  rival  paid 
forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  (Mr.  John 
Bolms)  v.,  929  ;  after  debate,  Question, 
**  '1  bat  the  words,  Ac./'  put,  and  agreed  to 
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Army — Pay  of  Soldien  and  Marinst 

Moved,  *<  Th»t,  while  reoognizing  the  necessity 
for  increased  expenditure  on  the  Army,  in 
consequence  of  the  largely  increased  induce- 
ments of  the  labour  market,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  for 
the  Militia  Seryioe,  without  hating  before 
the  House  a  detailed  statement  of  the  mode 
of  application  of  the  largely  increased  sum 
for  deferred  pay  and  increased  pay,  and  of 
its  total  amount  for  the  present  and  for 
future  years ;  and  that  no  measure  for  in- 
creasing the  eflSciency  of  the  Army  is  com- 
plete that  does  not  include  an  improvement 
of  the  Militia  Reserve  and  the  diminution  of 
the  present  competition  between  the  Line 
and  the  Militia  for  the  same  class  of  men  " 
(Sir  Henry  Baveloek)  Mar  9,  1771  ;  short 
debate  thereon 


Ashley,  Hon.  A.  Evelyn,  Poole 

"Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  73i 
Supply — Suez  Canal  Shares,  298 

AssHETON,  Mr.  E.,  Clitheroe 

County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 
Peace),  2R.  S86 

AsTLEY,  Sir  J.,  Zinoolnshiref  N. 
Drugging  of  Animals,  2R.  1491 

AttoeneyGeneral,  Tlie  (Sir  J.  Holkeb), 
Preston 
Bankruptcy  Laws — Legislation,  2013 
Cheques  on  Bankers,  Leave,  319 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  717.  748 
Homicide  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1657 
Judicature  Act,  1873 — Surrey  Assizes,  302 
Judicature  Acts — Jurymen,  480 
Offences  against  the  Person,  2R.  141  ;  Comm. 

834 
Patent  Laws — Legislation,  484 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  die.  1848 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 

and  Wales),  Res.  1153 

Balfour,  Major-G-eneral  Sir  0-.,  Ktn- 
eardtneshire 
Army— Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  1772 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  987 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1472 
Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  1775 
Game  Laws  (Scotland).  2R.  1637 
India,  Council  of,  (Pensions),  Res.  238 
Indian  Legislation,  2R.  467 

Bankruptcy  Laws — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Bell ;   Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  Mar  14, 2013 


Banh  of  Issue — Re-Appointment  of  Com- 
mittee 
Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  The  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  21, 555 


Banns  of  Varriage  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Dr,  Cameron,  Mr,  BaxUr,  Mr.  Barclay,  Jfr. 
McLaren,  Mr,  Edward  Jenkins) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !••  fV6  9  [BiU  27] 

Barcglay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  Pay  and 

Allowances,  1777 
Burgesses  (Scotland),  Comm.  1779 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  402  ;  2R.  1778 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2042 
Egyptian  Finance^Mr.  Cave's  Report,  1870 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1623, 1639 
IntesUtes  (Scotland)  Act,  818 
Scotch  Fisheries,  1418 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  514 

Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  991  ;  Amendt. 

902,  903 
Local  Government  Board,  Ao.,  Motion  for 

reporting  Progress,  519,  521 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

1842 
Lunacy  Commission,  Scotland,  994 
Wild  Fowl  Preservation,  2R.  Amendt.  789 

Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees  Bill 

{Mr.  Norwoody  Mr,  Leeman,  Mr,  Charles  Lewis, 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr,  Anderson) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1-  •  -Fe5  9  [BiU  18] 

Babttelot,  Colonel  Sir  W.  B.,  Sussex, 
W. 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  947 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1268 

Pay  and  Allowances  to  Land  Forces,  1487 
Volunteer    Corps— Pay   and    Allowances, 

1777 
Contagions  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2062 
Education  Code— Subjects,  Choice  of.  Res.  1806 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.,  Previous  Ques- 
tion moved,  347 
Municipal    Officers    Superannuation,    Comm. 

1604 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  479 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derby  Bo. 
Customs-^Wine  Duties,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1576 
Municipal    Officers    Superannuation  (No.  2), 

2R.  328 

Baxter,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montrose^ 

Sfo, 
Poor  Law  Expenditure  (Scotland),  817 
Post  Office  Cheques,  258 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  506,  507, 
510 

Bbaoh,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hioks- 
(Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Qhu- 

eestershirOf  B, 
Animals,  Cruelty  to,  1295 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  402  ;  2R.  1778 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  783 
Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction,  2012 

ConstabuUu7— James  Brannigio,  Caao  of, 
560 
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BiAOH,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hioxs — eant. 
Education,  Intermediate,  263 
Grand  Jury  System— Legislation,  483 
Intemperance,  1866 
Land    Owners   of   Ireland -—<*  Domesday 

Book,"  1208, 1209,  1799 
Law  and  Justice — Legal  Offices,  Union  of. 

1800 
National  School  Teachers,  404 ;— Contri- 
butory Unions,  1204 
Peace   Presenration   (Ireland)    Act— Pro- 
claimed Districts,  2013 
Primary  Education,  1122 
Prisons,  264 

Public  Health— Vaccine  Lymph,  1021 
Public  Houses,  1121 
Sunday  Drinking— Return,  1410 
Workhouse  Schools,  1711 
Irish    Church    Temporalities   Commission  — 

Church  Lands,  1293 
Irish  Land  Act—  Compensation    under  3rd 

Clause,  185 
Local  Taxation,  1123 

Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland),  2R.  1181,  1183 
Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland),  2a.  469,  929 
Protection  of  Life  and  Property  (Ireland)  Act, 

1871— Meath,  County  of,  561 
Supply — Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Offices. 
1843 
Local  GoTemment  Board,  Ao,  517 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

1841 
Pauper  Lunatics,  Ireland,  1846 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1844 

Bkach,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.,  Hampshire,  N. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2034 

Bkauohamp,  Earl  (Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household) 
Parliament— Queen's  Speech— Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  the  Address,  124       ' 

BBATTMoirr,  Major  F.  E.  B.,  Durham,  8. 

Army — Ordnance  Corps,  Promotion  in  the,  482 
Army— Military  Forces,  Cur,  Res,  971 
Army  Estimates,  Res.  1455 

Bell,  Mr.  I.  L.,  SartUpool 

fiankmptoy  Laws— Legislation,  2013 

Belmobe,  Earl  of 
Army— Church  Attendance  of  Soldiers — Pay- 
ment for  Sittings,  1793 

Benett-Staotoed,  Mr.  V.  P.,  Shaftet- 
hwry 
Supply— Snei  Canal  Shares,  Res.  620 

Bentinok,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W. 
Admiralty,  The— Cirilian  First  Lords,    Res. 

1873 
Fugitive  SUto  Circulars,  Res.  845 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  454 
Nary— H.M.S.  ••  Serapis,"  Accident  to,  1708 
Navy— H.M.S.  "Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 
for  a  Paper,  1077 

\eonL 


BiimircK,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.— cont. 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  115 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  472 
Bbrbsford,  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 

Henwood,  Mr.  Charles,  Petition  of.  Res.  1404 
Metropolis— Victoria  Embankment,  1867 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1600 
Supply— Sues  Canal  Shares,  Res.  638 

Bbrespord,  Mr.  Q.  De  La  P.,  Armagh 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  788 

Bigoar^  Mr.  J.  G.,  Cavan  Co. 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys.  Ao,  1942. 

1943 
Prifilege— Messrs.  Rothschild,  1019 
Supply— Civil  Service  Commission,  512 

Blackford,  Lord 

Africa,  West  Coast  of— Exchange  of  Territory, 
388 

Heligoland,  Address  for  Papers,  1855 

BoLOKOw,  Mr.  H.  W.  F.,  JOiddleshoro 
InUnd  Revenue— Grocers'  Wine  and    Spirit 
Licences,  1568 

Booed,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Greenwich 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870— Compulsory 
Attendance— George  Beavis,  Case  of,  227, 
228,  229  ;-nJohn  Speers,  Case  of,  480 

Borough  Boundaries^Zegielatum 
Question,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  14,  2010 

Boroiigb  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Biggar,  Mr,  BuU,  Mr,  BUnnerhaeteU,  Mr. 

Maurice  Brooks,  Mr.  Richard  Power) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  V  Feb  9  rBUl  171 

BUI  withdrawn  •iJ'e6  29  ^  •• 

BouBKE,  Hon.  R.  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs),   Lynn 

Regie 
Braxil-  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject,  408 
China— Papers,  The,  136, 1798 
Criminal  Uw— Edward  CMeagher  Condon. 

The  CouTiot,  1025 
Egyptp— Ministry  of  War,  266, 1022 

National  Bank  of,  1707 

Sues  Canal— Sir  Daniel  Lange,  1207 
Extradition  Treaties,  673 
Foreign   Loans,  Select  Committee  on— Hon- 
duras Minister,  136 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  230 
Italy— Hind,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  near  Naples,  684 
Japan  and  Corea,  Dispute  between,  2014 
MeroantUe  Marine  —  Nautical   Terms,  Uni- 

formity  of,  557 
Peru — Guano,  406 

Portugal,  Commercial  Relations  with,  187 
Spain— Tonnage  Dues,  818 
Sugar  Convention,  1864— Holland,  562 
Turkey— Bosnia  and  Hersegovina,  406 
United  Sutea— Genend  Schenck,  1798 
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BowYER,  Sir  G.,  Wexford  Co. 

Army— Knightsbridge  Barracks,  Res.  1765 

Cheques  on  Bankers,  Leave,  321 

Municipal    Officers    SuperaoDuation,    ComsL 

1604 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  472 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  418 
Supply — Mint,  iaoluding  Ooinage,  523 

Bbassey,  Mr.  T.,  SastingB 
Iron-clad  Navies,  Bi-itish  and  Foreign,  1917 
Mercantile  Marine— Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1812,  1834 
Navy— H.M.S.  ''Vanguard/'  Loss  of,  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1085 

Br  anil — Outrage  on  a  British  Suhfeet 
Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  17,  403 

Bright,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 
Customs — wine   Duties,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1573 
Land  Owners  of  Ireland — "  Domesday  Book/' 

1209,  1798 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  427 

Brogden,  Mr.  A.,   Wedneshurg 
Army — Volunteer  Adjutants,  1710 

Brooks,  Mr.  M.,  BuhUn 

Criminal  Law — Fenian  Prisoners,  1718 
Municipal  Franchise  (IreUnd),  2R.  1180,  1181 
Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland),  2R.  468 

Brooks,  Mr.  W.  C,  Cheshire,  JS. 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 
1344 

Bruoe,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  E.  A.  G.  B., 

Marlhorough 
Metropolis — Hyde  Park  Comer,  814 
Streets,  Re-paving  of,  815 

Bruce,  Hon.  T.  0.,  Portsmouth 
Turkey — Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  406 

Brtjen,  Mr.  H.,  Carhw  Co. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res*  2066 

Burgesses  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr.  M*Laren,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Yeoman) 

c.  Orderei  ;  read  I''  •  Feb  9  [BiU  48] 

Read  2<>,  after  short  debate  Mar  1,  1188 
Committee  * — b.p.  Mar  3 
Committee— B.P.,  after  short  debate  Mat  9, 

1779 
Committee* ;  Report  Mar  13 

Bnrghs  and  Popnlons  Places  (Scoflaiid) 
Gas  Supply  Bill 

(Sir  Windham  Anstruiher,  Mr,  Orr  Ewing,  Mr, 

Grieve,  Mr.  WiUiam  Holms) 
0.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  Feb  9  [Bill  5] 


Burglary  and  Forgery  Bill 

{Mr.  Forsyth,  Lord  Francis  Hervey^  Mr.  Locke, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simota) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Feb  11  [BUI  S3] 

Burial  Grounds  Bill 

{Mr.  John  Talbot,  Mr.  CubiU,  Mr.  WHbraham 

Egerton) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  Feb  14  [BiU  67] 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards 
Petitions  presented  ( The  Archbishop  of  CanUr" 

bury)  Feb  ^,1106 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  3,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  **  the  parish 
churchyards  of  England  and  Wales  having 
been  by  the  common  law  of  England  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
parishioners,  it  is  just  and  right,  while  making 
proper  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  decency,  to  permit  interments  in  such 
churchyards  either  without  any  burial  aer- 
vices  or  with  burial  services  other  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  performed 
by  persons  other  than  the  Ministers  of  that 
Church"  {Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  v.,  1296; 
Question  proposed*  **  That  the  words^  &o.  ; " 
after  long  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  279, 
N.248:  M.31 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes,  1397 

BuBT,  Mx.  T.,  Morpeth 
Criminal  Law — Buxton  Reformatory,  1866 
Supply — Report,  996 

Btttleb-Johnstoke,   Mr.   H.  A.,    Can- 
terhurg 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
107 

BuTT,  Mr.  I.,  Zimeriek  Citg 
Irish  Land  Act—Notioes  to  Quit,  1294 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland).  817 
Municipal  Franchise  (IreUnd),  2R.  1174,  1183 
Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland),  2R.  469,  928 
Parliament — PubUc  Business,  1125 
Parliament— Private  Bills — Referees,  Motlos 

for  a  Select  Committee,  499 
Supply — CiTil  Service  Commission,  514,  515 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  993 

Gadooak,  Earl 

Army—  Miscellaneous  Questions 

Church  Attendance  of  Soldiers — Payment 

for  Sittings,  1794 
Knightsbrid^  Barracks,  1112 
Martini-Henry  Rifle,  667,  673 

OAiBNSy    Lord   (see   OHAiroBLi<OB,    Tho 
Lotd) 

Gallan,  Mr.  F.,  Bunddlh 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  788 
Equity  Courts  (Ireland)— Lord  Juftioo  Chris4iaa« 
1871, 2017 
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Oambridoe,  Diike   of   (Field  Marshal 
CoTnmanding^m-Chief) 
Army-— Knightabridge  Bttmoks,  1115 

Mariioi-HeiuT  ^^>  ^70 
Metropolia — Hyde  Park  Corner,  Traffic  at,  550 

Oameron,  Dr.  0.,  Glasgow 

Agricaltural  Holdings  (England)  Act  —  The 

Duohy  of  Lancaster,  1796 
Burgesses  (Scotland),  Gomm.  1779 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  —  Bou^  of  Trade 

Sarrejrs— "  Mount  Royal/'  1566 
Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland),  2R.  328 
Supply— Local  GoTemment  Board,  Ac.  519 

Campbell,  Sir  O.,  KirJcoaUyt  Sfc. 

Army — Indian  and  Home  Ser? ices,  897 
Reserve,  The,  1206 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  966 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1461 

Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 
2R.1281 

East  India  Army — Superannuation,  dec.  Allow- 
ances, 1706 

East  India — Christianity,  Address  for  Papers, 
237 

C,g7P^  National  Bank  of,  1707 

Firman  on  Reforms,  Sublime  Porte — Andrassy 
Note,  Address  for  Papers,  1405 

India — Malay  Peninsula,  Disturbances  in  the 
— Papers,  267 

Indian  Legislation,  2R.  467 

Market— Bubble  Companies — Fraudulent  Prac- 
tices, Ac,  810,  811 

Royal  Titles,  Leave,  417, 423 ;  2R.  1730, 1738, 
1749 

Saint  Vincent  (Treatment  of  Coolies),  Motion 
for  an  Address,  2074 

Supply — Suez  Canal  Shares,  Res.  636 

Oampbell-Bannebhak,  Mr.  H.,  Stirling, 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  960 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1270 
Burgesses  (Scotland),  Comm.  1779 

Oahpebdown,  Earl  of 

UniTersity  of  Oxford,  2R.  1692, 1698 

Canada,  Dominion  of 
Prince  .Edward  hland^The  Land  Purehate 
Act,   1875,   (^estion.   Sir  Graham  Mont- 
gomery; Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowtber  Feb  21, 
559 

Canterbuby,  Archbishop  of 

Churchyards — Burial  Laws,  1105 
Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees,  2R.  1191, 1199 
Unifersity  of  Oxford,   IR.  803  ;   2R.  1666, 
1667 

Cabdwell,  Yiscoimt 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  1113 

Martini-Henry  Rifle,  671 
FngitiTe   SlafOf— The  Ciroulart  —  Petition, 
1506 

Cabldtofobi),  Lord 
Unifersity  of  Oxford,  2R.  1674 


Oabnabyok,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  GoloxiieB) 

Africa,  West  Coast  of—- Exchange  of  Territory, 

374 
Heligoland,  Address  for  Papers,  1853, 1855 
India— Indian  Tariff,  2002 
Malay   Peninsula,  Address  for  Papers,  1011, 

1013;  Personal  Explanation,  1284 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

21 
UniTersity  of  Oxford,  2R.  1681 

Cabtwbiqht,  Mr.  W.  C,  Oxfordshire 
Cttstome— Wine  Duties,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Conm^^ttee,  1569 
Egypt,  National  Bank  of,  1417 

Cattle  Disease  (Lrehnd)  Bill 

(Sir  Michael  Micks-Beach,  Mr,  Solicitor 

Oeneralfor  Ireland) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l^  •  Mar  2  [Bill  94] 

Read  2<*,  after  short  debate  Mar  9, 1778 
Committee*— B.P.  Mar  10 

Cattle  Diseases  {England  and  Ireland — 
The  Privy  Council  Regulations 
Question,     Observations,    The    Marquess   of 
Huntly ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  10,  124 

Cavendish,    Lord    P.    0.,    Yorkshire, 
W.K,  K  Div. 
Legal  Departments  Commission,  1874,  Report, 

1837 
Saint  Vincent  (Treatment  of  Coolies),  Motion 

for  an  Address,  2075 
Telegraphs  (Money),  2R.  1490 

4 

Cawley,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Salford 
Oyster  Fisheries,  Motion  for  a  Select  Com« 
mittee,  Amendt.  1499 

Cecil,  Lord  E.   H.    B.   G.   (Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Essex,  Tk, 

Army— Barracks,  Accommodation  in,  1767 
Dublin,  Garrison  of— Typhoid  Fever,  2015 

Chadwiok,  Mr.  D.,  Maccleefield 
Parliamentp- Business  of  the  muse- Opposed 

Business,  Res.  186 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 
and  Wales),  Res.  1159 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,   IR.  203;    2R.  924; 

Comm.  el,  4,  Amendt.  1287  ;  cL  15,  1291 
Crossed  Cbeaoes,  IR.  474  ;  2R.  1106 
Ecclesiastics!  Offices  and  Fees,  2R.  1198 

FugitiyeSlaves— The  Circulars— Petition,  1512, 
1545,  1562 ;  Personal  Explanation,  1660 

India— Indian  Tariff,  1990, 1994 

Judicature  Act,  1873— Home  Circuit,  Abolition 
of,  475 

Parliament*- Queen's  Speech,  2 

Lords,  Roll  of  the,  201 
Patent  Laws  Amendment,  IR.  663 
Patenu  for  InTontions,  2E.  1944 
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Ohanoellor  of  the  Exohequeb  (Bight 
Hon.  Sir  8.  H.  Noethcotb),  Devon, 
N. 
Banks  of  Issue — Committee,  Re-appointment 

of,  555 
Civil  Serrioe— Clerks,  Higher  Division  of,  554 

Lower  Division  of,  678 
Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission,  Report,  134, 

484 
Consolidated  Fund,  SR.  1437 
Customs — Wine  Duties,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1578 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cave,  Mr.,  Mission  of— Suez  Canal  Shares, 
Purchase  of,   226,  227 ;— Commissions, 
1120 
Suez  Canal,  2011 ; — ^Dues,  Convention  as 
to,  684,  685,  812  ;— English  Representa- 
tives, 562 
Suez  Canal  Company — Concession  and  Fir- 
man, 138 ; — Statutes  and  Bye-Laws,  229, 
265 
Exchequer  Bonds,  Comm.  el.  2,  1401,  1402 ; 

d,  4,  1403 ;  3R.  1420,  1434, 1437 
Irish  Land  Act— Notices  to  Quit,  1294 
Local  Finance,  1122 

Maritime  Contracts,  Leave,  142, 159,  162 
Navy  Estimates— Men  and  Boys,  dec.  1942 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1495 
Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee.  1496, 1497 
Post  Office — Telegraph  Service,  1207 
Railways— Passenger  Duty,  1020;  Res.  1501, 

1602 
Royal  TiUes,  2R.  1746, 1749 
Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies),   2R. 

1187 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  io.  1849 
Civil  Service  Commission,  507,  509,  511, 

512,513,1100 
Local  Government  Board,  &o,  518, 519 
Mint,  including  Coinage,  522.  523,  525 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  266,  297;    Res.  607, 
616 
Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  678 
Tralee  Savings  Bank,  Motion  for    a    Select 

Committee,  1584 
Turkey — Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855,  398 
Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  (1869) 

Amendment,  2  R.  1162 
Ways  and  Means — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  556 
Inland  Revenue — Servants,  Taxes  on  Casual, 

400 
Stamp  Act — Marine  Policies — '*  Sassoon  t. 
Harris,"  679 

Channel  Islands — Royal  Court  of  Jersey 
Questions,  Mr.  Locke  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  jPe6  29, 1120 

Chaplin,  Mr.  H.,  Zincolnshire  Mid 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  471 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Salford 

Offences  against  the  Person,  2R.  138 ;  Comm. 

332.335,1189 
Public  Health -Eagley,  Typhoid  Fever  at,  552 


Cheques  on  Bankers  Bill 

{Mr.  J,  G,  Hubbard,  Mir.  Ooschen,  Mr.  TwelU) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  J.  G,  Hubbard)  Feb  15, 
815  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
BUI  ordered  ;  read  l^*  [BUI  70] 

China — Murder    of  Mr.    Margary — jOW 
Papers 
Question,  Mr.  Richard  ;   Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  10. 136  ;  Question,  Mr.  Leatham ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  Mar  10, 1798 

Church  Bodies  {Gibraltar)  —  The    Ordi- 
nances 
Question,  Mr.  DUlwyn ;  Answer,  BIr.  J.  Lowther 
Feb  11,  225  ;  Feb  14,  262 

Church  Bates  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr.  M'Laren,  Dr.  Cameron^  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 

TVevelyan,   Mr,   Grieve,  Mr.   Laing,   Sir 

George  Balfour) 
e.  Ordered;  read  1°  •  /V5  9  [BUI  35] 

Churchyards — (hoston  Churchyard 
Question,  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  2,  1202 

Civil  Bill  Courts  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Sir  Michael 

BiekS'Beach) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  Solicitor  General  far 
Ireland)  Feb  18,  544 ;  Motion  agreed  to; 
BUI  ordered ;  read  1»  •  [BUI  82] 

Civil  Service 
Higher  Division   of  Clerks,    Question,    Mr. 

Wheelhouse ;    Answer,  The  ChanceUor   of 

the  Exchequer  Feb  18,  484 ;  Question,  Mr. 

J.  Holms;, Answer,  The  ChanceUor  of  the 

Exchequer  Feb  21,  554 
Lower   Division   of  Clerks,    Question,    Mr. 

Ritchie;    Answer,  The  ChanoeUor  of  the 

Exchequer  Feb  22,  677 

Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission,  The^-* 

The  Report 
Question,   Mr.  Dunbar ;   Answer,  The  Chan- 
ceUor of  the  Exchequer  Feb  10,  134 

Olevelaitd,  Duke  of 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1686 

Olive,  Mr.  G.,  Mereford 
Army — DnbUn,  Garrison  of— T^hoid  Fever, 
2015 

Coal  Mines — Use  of  Blasting  Powd&r 
Questions,    Mr.    Maodonald ;    Answers,  Mr, 

Assheton  Cross  Feb  10,  136 ;  Feb  28, 1022 ; 

Mar  10, 1797 
Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,  Question,  Mr.  Sid«- 

bottom  ;    Answer,    Mr.    Assheton    Cross 

Feb  22, 674 
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Coal  Minei^-  Use  of  Blasting  Powder— <iont. 

Mines  Aet^Use  of  Blasting  Powder — LegiS' 
lotion,  Questions,  Mr.  Maodonald ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  10, 136 ;  Feb  28, 
1023  ;  Mar  10,  1707 

Mines  Inspectors  Reports  for  1875,  Question, 
Mr.  Macdonald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Gross  Feb  22,  680 

Coal — Sale  by  Weight — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Gourley ;   Answer,  Sir  Charles 
Adderlej  Feib  24, 816 

Coast  and  Beep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland) 

Bill     (Dr.  \Ward,  Mr,  Butt,  Mr,  Collins, 
Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1°*  Feb  9  [Bill  9] 

C0LOHE8TEB,  Lord 
Unifersity  of  Oxford,  2R.  Amendt.  1661, 1667 

Cole,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Penry%  S^c, 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 
and  Wales),  Res.  1160 

CoLEBBOOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Zanarkehire,  N. 
Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals  (Scotland),  S99 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1630, 1649,  1654 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Referees,  Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  498 
Rojral  Titles,  Lea? e,  422 

COLEBTDGE,  Lord 
Fagitive    SUtcs  — The   Circulars  —  Petition, 
1558, 1562 

Collins,  Mr.  E.,  Kineale 

Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  463 

Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland),  2R.  1170 

Supply— Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1846 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 
1842 

CoLMAK,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Norwich 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2055 
Elementary  Education  Act— Wrentham,  1414 
Municipal    Officers    Superannuation,    Comm. 
1605 

Colonial  Marriages  Bill 

{Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Dr,  Cameron,  Mr,  Young) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»*  Feb  24  [BiU  87] 

Commons  Bill 

{Mir,  Seeretaty  Cross,  Sir  Henry  Selwin^Ibbetson) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Assheton  Cross)  Feb  10, 
^  186 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to ; 
BUI  ordered ;  read  !•  •  [BUI  51] 

Moved,  <*That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2^" 
Feb  18,  525 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  this  House  considers  that  the  BiU  does  not 
provide  sufficient  facilities  for  the  regulation 
and  improvement  of  commons  in  their  pre- 
sent open  oonditioD,  and  if  of  opinion  that, 

Icont* 


Commons  Bill— eoni, 

after  the  recent  decisions  given  in  regard  to 
Epping  Forest  and  other  cases,  where  in* 
closures  have  been  Ulegally  and  arbitrarily 
made,  no  indosures  should  be  permitted  ex- 
cept under  the  special  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment "  {Mir,  Shaw  Lefevre)  v, :  ,  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ao,  ;  "  after 
short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 
Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to ;  BiU  read  S<» 


CoNOLLY,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co. 
Electoral  Count/  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  771, 
774,  775 


Consotidated  Fond  (£4,080,000)  Bill 

(Mr.  Bmkee,  Mr.  ChaneeUor  of  the  Easeheguer, 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith) 

e.  Resolution  *[Feb  24]  reported  ;   BUI  ordered  ; 
readl»*>V6  25 

Read  2^  •FO^  28 

Committee* — b.p.  Mar  2 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  3 

Read  3^,  after  short  debate  Mar  6, 1487 
I  Read  l^*(The  Lord  President)  MarH 

Read  2**;    Committee   negatived;    read  8* 
Mar  7 

Royal  Assent  Mar  9  [39  Viet.  0.  2] 


Contagions  Diseases  Acts  Repeal  Bill 

(Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone,  Mr,  Whitbread,  Mr, 

Stansfdd) 
c.  Ordered  ;  resAl^^  Feb  10  [Bill  66] 


Contagious  Dieeases  {Animals) 

Moved,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  general  orders  and  regulations  for  the 
stoppage  of  Contagious  Diseases  among  Stock 
should  cease  to  be  varying  or  permissive,  and 
should  be  uniform  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  (Mr,  Clare  Bead)  Mir  14,2017 

Amendt.  to  add,  at  end  of  Question,  '*  and  that 
it  is  further  desirable  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  of  1873,  in 
relation  to  foot  and  mouth  disease,  should 
be  carried  into  effect "  (Mr,  0*  Conor) ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  **That  those  words  be  there 
added ; "  after  long  debate,  Amendt*  and 
Motion  withdrawn 


Coroners  (Bnblin)  BiU 

(Mir,  Sidlivan,  Sir  Arthur  Chdnness,  Mr.  Maurice 
Brooks,  Mr.  Patrick  Martin) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l*"  •  Mar  13  [BiU  104] 


OoBBT,  Hon.  H.  W.  Lowry,  Tyrone 
Army-^Omagh,  Barracks  at,  259 


C0TTE8LOE,  Lord 

Agricultural  Children  Act,  131 
Railway  Accidents — Royal  Commission,  Report, 
66i 


oou 


CEI 


CoTincil  of  India  (Frofeseicmal  Appoittt- 
ments)  Bill 

(Mr,  Raikei,Lord  Oeorge  HamUUm^  Mr,  WUHam 

Kenry  Smith) 

e.  Resolotion  [Feb  11]  reported,  and  agreed  to; 
Bill  ordered ;  read  I»  •  Feb  14     [BUI  69] 

MoTed,  **Tbat  the  Bill  b«  now  read  2^** 
Mar  2, 1278 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That/'  and  add 
'<it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  this  Bill,  as  it 
would  throw  an  additional  and  unnecessary 
charge  on  the  Revenues  of  India"  (Mr, 
Fawcett)  v, ;  after  short  debate,  Question 
put,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ;"  A.  151,  N.  41 ; 
M.  110 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^ 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  6 

Read  d<>  *  Mar  9 
I  Read  1»*  {M,  of  ScMibwy)  Mar  10  (No.  28) 

County  Infirmaries  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Meldan,  Mr,  Pamell,  Mr,  O^Shaughneisy) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  9  [Bill  47] 

Coonly  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of 
the  Peace)  BiU 

{Mr,  HardeatUe,  Mr.  HoU,  Mr,  ClifUm) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !*»•  Feb  10  [BiU  58] 

Moved,  '*Tbat    the    Bill  be  now   read   2«" 

Feb  15,  835 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  {Mr,  BaMcne) ;  after 

short  debate.  Question,  **  That  '  now,'  Ao," 

put,  and  agreed  to 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2<^ 
Committee ;  Report  Feb  29,  1160 
Considered  Mar  9, 1778 

Cowan,  Mx.  J.,  Hdinhurgh 
Army — Sea  Ports — Defenoet— Firth  of  Forth, 

1565,  1566 
Supply — Friendly  Societiei,  Registry  of,  515 

CowBNy  Mr,  J.,  Newea»th'(m-2\^ne 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  House- 
hold of,  Amendt.  1840 

CbdonalLaw 

MisoxLLAirious  QuxsnoMS 

AgarawiUd  Asiouks  on  Women—Legislation, 
Question,  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  18,  481 

BwBton  Reformatory,  Question,  Mr.  Burt ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  18, 1866 

Disproportioned  Sentences,  Question,  Mr. 
James ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  0, 
1709 

The  Convict  Edward  O'Meagher  Condon, 
Questions,  Mr.  Pamell ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Bourke,  Mr.  Assheton  Ci'oss  Feb  28, 1025 

The  Fenian  Prisoners,  Question,  Mr.  M. 
Brooks  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  9, 1718 

The  Tichbome  Claimant,  Question,  Dr. 
Kenealy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Mar  9,  1712 

Wife  Desertion^Case  of  Qeorge  WarringUm, 
Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  14,  2011 


{INDEX}  OEI  OBO 

Criminal  Law  Eyidenoe  Amrnidment  Bill 

(iff.  Ashley,  Mr.  George  Clive) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  1V5  11  [BUI  61] 


Gboss,  Eiglit   Hon.  E.   A.   (Secretary 
of  State   for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Lancashire,  8.  W. 
Borough  Boundaries,  2010 
Burgesses  (Scotland),  2R.  1188 
Burial  Serrioes  in  Parish  Churchyards,   Res. 

1820,  1369 
Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Royal  Court  of,  1120, 

1121 
Churchyards — Owston  Churchyard,  1202 
Commons,  Leave,  186,  196,  197 ;  2R.  542 
County   Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 

Peace),  Comm.  1161 ;  Consid.  el,  1,  1779 
Criminal  Law — Miscellaneous  Queatioos 
Buxton  Reformatory,  1866 
Edward  0' Meagher  Condon,  The  ConTict, 

1025 
Sentences,  Disproportioned,  1700 
Tichbome  Claimant,  1712 
Wife  Desertion — George  Warrington,  Case 

of,  2011 
Women,  Aggravated  Assaults  on,  482 
Education — Factories    Act,    1874 — Examina- 
tions, 261 
Electors,   Registration   of— Parochial    Relief, 

1205 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870— Compulsory 
Attendance— George  Beavis,  Case  of,  228, 
229 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  1864 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  366 
Inland  Revenue— Grocers'   Wine   and   Spirit 

Licences,  1568 
Law  and  Justice— Misoellaneons  Questions 
Judges'   Chambers — Reporters,  Adnussion 

of,  479 
Judicature  Act,  1873— Offlcial  Referees,  302 
Jury  Law — Legislation,  554 
Justice^  Summary  Administration  of,  812 
Market — Bubble  Companies — Fraudulent 

Practices,  ^.,  810 
Public  Prosecutors — Legislation,  556 
Wilberforce,  Mr.  R.  G.,  Case  of,  675 
Local  Taxation,  1123 
Metropolis — Snow,  Removal  of,  400 

Temple  Bar,  1203 
Metropolis  (Parochial  System),  Res.  313 
Mines— Blasting  Powder,  137, 1022, 1797 
Coal  Blines,  Accidents  in,  675 
Reports  of  Inspectors  for  1875,  681 
Municipal   OflBcera  Superannuation  (No.   2), 

2R.827 
Navy—"  MisUetoe,"  The,  Collision,  259 
Parliament— East  Suffolk  Election,  2009 
Police    Superannuation— Special    Committee, 

Report,  814 
Roads  (SooUand)— L^ishition,  479 
Scientific  Instruction,  Royal  Commission  on,  551 
S<>PPl7f  Report,  996 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 

and  Wales),  Res.  1157 
Vivisection— Royal  Commission,  Report,  819 

Croued  ClieqiieB  Bill 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  Feb  18,  474       (No.  12) 
Read  2*  Fed  29, 1106 
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Croised  Chequet  Biil—^ni, 

Committee  *  Mar  0 

Report*  JforU  (No.  37) 

c.  Qaestion,  Sir  John  Labbook ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
6.  Hubbard  Feb  22,  684 

CuBiTT,  Mr.  G.,  Surrey  f  W, 
Increaie  of  the  Episoopate,  2R.  866 

OuKiKOHAKE,  Sir  W.  J.  M^  Ayr,  ^e. 

Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1627 
Supply — Fishery    Board  (Scotland),  Amendt. 
091 

Custome — The  Wine  Duties 
Moved,  '*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  levying 
the  Customs  Duties  on  Wine  "  {Mr.  WiUtiam 
Cartwright)  Mar  7, 1669  ;  after  short  debate. 
Question  put,  and  negatived 

Dalkbtth,  Lord,  Edinhurghehire 
Roads  (Scotland)— Legislation,  479 

Dalbymple,  Mr.  0.,  Buteshire 
India — Unoovenanted  Civil  Service,  1869 
United  Parishes  (Scotland),  2B.  661 

Davknpokt,  Mr.  W.  Bromley-,  Warwick- 

shire,  N. 
Supply— -Civil  Service  Commission,  1103 

Davies,  Mr.  D.,  Cardigan 

Supply,  Report,  996 

DsNisoN,  Mr.   0.  Beoebtt-i  Yorkshire^ 

W.E.,  E.  Div. 
Indla^Ezohanges,  The,  262 
Indian  Legislation,  2R.  467 
Municipal    OfBoers    Superannuation,    Comm. 
1603 

Denhan,  Lord 

Appeals — Standing  Orders,  Res.  1201 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
IR.  224;  2R.  917 

Derby,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs) 

Egypt—Cave,  Mr.,  Missidn  of,  202 

Exchequer  Bonds  —  Personal  Explanation, 
IffOO,  1605 

Firman  on  Reforms— Sublime  Porte — Andrassy 
Note,  Address  for  Papers,  1409 

Fugitive  Slaves,  Reception  of — Commons  De- 
bate, Personal  Explanation,  907,  908  ;  Cir- 
culars— Petition,  1547,  1551 

India— Indian  Tariff,  1947 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Spteoh, 
23,32 

Devonshire,  Duke  of 

University  of  Oxford,  IR.  803 

DioESON,  Major  A.  G.,  JDover 
Railway  Passenger  Doty,  Rm.  1601 


DiOBT,  Hon.  Captain  E.  T.,  Dorsetshire 
Mercantile  Marine^**  Royal  Adelaide,"  Wreck 
of  the,  1868 


DiLKE,  Sir  0.  W.,  Chelsea,  Sfc, 
Japan  and  Corea,  Dispute  between,  2014 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 
and  Wales),  Res.  1126, 1159, 1160 


DUiLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 
Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  1229 
Gibraltar,  Church  Endowments  in,  225,  262 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  Leave,  116;  2R. 

357 
Parliament — Private  Bills— Referees,  Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  498 
Post  Office— Telegraph  Service,  1207 
Supply — Civil  Servioe  Commission,  510 
Local  Government  Board,  ^.  519 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  298 


Disraeli,  Eight  Hon.  B.,  (First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury),  Buckinghamshire 
Admiralty,   The— CivUUn  First  Lords,  Res. 

1879 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1278 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Clmrohyards,  Res. 

1387 
Criminal  Law — Fenian  Prisoners,  1718 
Egyptian  Finance—Mr.  Cave's  Report,  1870 
SgTPtf  National  Bank  of,  1418 
Equity  Courts  (Ireland)— Lord  Justice  Chris- 
tian, 1871, 2016     . 
Exchequer  Bonds,  Comm.  cL  2,  1401 ;  3R. 

1424,  1429,  1435 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  884,  886,  901 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  371 
Navy— H.M.S.  **  Vanguard,"  Loss  of;  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1095,  1097 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Petition  of  Mr.  C.  Henwood — Exclusion  of 

Strangers,  1420 
Privilege— Messrs.  Rothschild,  1019 
Public  Business,  1124, 1125 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

88 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  469, 

472,  473 
Railways,  Royal  Commission  on,  552 
Royal  Style  and   Titles— Natire   Princes  of 

India,  The,  1867,  2013 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  407,  408,  421,  424,  425, 

427,  1568  ;  2R.  1719, 1760 
Slavery,  Ao, — Fugitive  SUtcs- Royal    Com- 
mission, 266,  398 
Supply— Lord  Privy  Seal,  502 
Report,  997,  999,  1000 
Sues  Canal  Shares,  289, 298  ;  Rei.  652 
West  Africa— Gambia  Settlement,  561 


Divine  Worship  Facilities  Bill 

{Mr.  WiWraham  EgerUm,  Mr,  Strley,  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  Mr.  Rodwelt) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1<>  * 
Feb  9  [BiU  30] 


DOD 


DTN 


DoDSON,  Right  Hon.  J.  Q-.,  Chester 

Consolidated  Fund,  SR.  1437 
Exchequer  Bonds,  3R.  1422 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  371 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  1190 
Parliament— Priyate   Bills — Referees,   Motion 
for  a  Select  Committee,  499 


(INDEX)  JIAS  EGE 

227. 

East  India  (Chief  Jnstices  of  High  Conrts) 
BiU 

(Sir    Qeorge    CampbeU,    Sir    Oeorge  Balfowr, 

Mr.  Kinnaird) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1**  Mar  8  [Bill  98] 


Dover  Hwlowr  Bill 
Question,  Mr.  Freshfleld ;  Answer,  Sir  Charlei 
Adderley  Feb  10,  186 

Downing,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co. 

CivU  Bill  Courts  (IreUnd),  1124 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  3R.  783 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  Bill 

(Mr,  William  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Solicitor  Oene- 

ralfor  Jr eland) 
c.  Ordered  •  Feb  14 

Read  P^i^Vft  15  [BUI  71] 

ReaA2''^  Feb  17 

Committee  * ;  Report  Feb  25 

Retid  3"*  •  Feb  28 
I  Read  1**  (The  Lord  President)  Feb  29 

Read  2*  •ifar  9  (No.  21) 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  10 

Read  3*  •Ifar  13 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No*  2) 
Bill- 

(Mr.  William  Beivry  Smith,  Mr.  Solicitor  Oene- 

ralfor  Ireland) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1<>  *  Mar  8  [BiU  90] 

Read  30  •  ifor  13 

Drog^g  of  Animals  Bill 

(Sir  John  Astley,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  RodvoeU) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1*»  •  Feb  23  [BUI  85] 

Read  2<>,  after  short  debate  Mar  6,  1490 


Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Ghrant,  Mgin,  Sfc. 
Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 
2R.  1282 


Dttff,  lAi.  E.  W.,  Banffshire 
Supply— Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  991,  994 

DuNBAB,  Mr.  J.,  New  Ross 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1465 
Civil  Serrice    Inquiry    Commission — Report, 

134 
Inland  Rerenue  Department,  556 

DxiNSANY,  Lord 

Iron-clads,  Motion  for  Returns,  1855 

Dynevob,  Lord 
Ecclesiastical  0£Bccs  aud  Fees,  2R.  1199 


Ecclesiastical   Assessments    (Scotland) 
Bill 

(The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Jbbetson) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  Lord  Advocate)  Mar  14, 
2076 
Motion  agreed  to ;  BUI  ordered  ;  read  l^  * 

[BiU  106] 

Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees  Bill  [■.!-] 

( The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 

I.  Presented  :  read  1**  Feb  10  (No.  3) 

Read  2*,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 

after  short  debate  Mar  2,  1191 
Liflt  of  the  Committee,  1200 

Edmonstone,    Admiral    Sir   W.,   Stir- 
lingshire 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1637 

Education 

Factories  Act,  The,  1874,  Question,  Mr.  Mun- 
della  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  14, 
261 

Leaislation,  Question,  Mr.  MundeUa ;  Answer, 
Viscount  Sandon  Mar  9, 1714 

Education  jDepartment  —  The  Education 
Code — Choice  of  Subjects 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  10,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  "  while 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be 
obligatory  in  aU  Elementary  Schools,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  choice  of  other  subjects 
should,  as  heretofore,  be  left  to  the  School 
Board  or  Committee  of  Management "  (Sir 
John  Lubbock)  v.,  1800 ;  after  short  debate. 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  d^.,"  put,  and 
agreed  to 

Edwabds,  Mi,  H.,   Weymouth 
Metropolis— Temple  Bar,  1203 

EoEBTON,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Admirally),   Itancashire, 
S.E. 
IftiYj — H.M.S.  **  Vanguard,"  Loss  of,  Motion 
for  a  Paper,  1093 

Egebton,  Hon.  Admiral  F.^Dcrbyshire,  E. 
Nary— H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 
for  a  Paper,  1074 

Egebton,   Hon.  Wilbraham,    Cheshire, 
Mid 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2001 
Inoreaie  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  866 


EffT 


ELE 


EOTPT 
MlBOlLLANIOUS   QUBITIOVI 

Mr.  Cavi^i  Special  Muiion^The  InttrueH&nt, 
Notice  of  QoestioD,  The  Marqaen  of  Har- 
tiDgtoD  Feb  10,  188  ;  Question,  Obferva- 
tiont,  The  Earl  of  Roiebery ;  Reply,  The 
Earl  of  Derby  Feb  11,  202 

Jifr,  Cav^i  Report,  Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bar- 
clay ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  13, 1870 

The  National  Batik  of  Egypt,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  Cartwright ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
Mar  6, 1417 ;  Question,  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Mar  0,  1707 

The  Purchase  of  the  Suet  Canal  Shares,  Ques- 
tion, The  Marquess  of  Hartington  ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheouer  Feb  11, 
226 ; — Commisiions,  Question,  Mr.  Wilson ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  Uie  Exchequer 
J^^  29,  1120 

The  Sues  Canal  Company 
The  Coneestion  and  Firman,  Question,  Mr.  W. 

E.  Forster ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  Feb  id,  187 
The  Statutes  and  Bye-Laws,  Questions,  Lord 

Robert  Montagu;  Answers,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  Feb  11,  229 ;  Feb  U»  265 

The  Sues  Canal — The  Management 

Question,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  14, 
2011 

English  Representatives » Question,  Lord  Robert 
Montagu ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezche<^uer  Feb  21,  561 

Modijioatton  of  the  Canal  Dues,  Questions,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Answers,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  22,  684 ; 
Feb  24,  812 

Sir  Daniel  Lange,  Question,  Mr.  Monk ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  Mar  2,  1207 

The  Ministry  of  War—  General  Pettie,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Feb  14,  2M  ;^  General  Fadeieff, 
Question,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bourke  Feb  28,  1022 

Eloho,  Lord,  Saddingtonshire 

Army  Estimates—Land  Forces,  1466, 1479 
Game    Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  Amendt.  1644, 
1648, 1649 

Election  of  Aldermen  (ComnlatiYe  Vote) 
Bill 

(Mir.  Eeygaie,  Mr,  RuseeU  Oumey,  Mir.  Fawcett, 

Mr.  Wheelhouse,  Mr.  Morley) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  fV6  9  [BiU  46] 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Captain  Nolan,  Mr.  O^Clery,  Mr.  Fay) 

e.  Ordered ;  retA  l"*  •  Feb  9  [BiU  8] 

MoTcd.  ''That   the    Bill   be  now  read   2^" 

Feb  23,  765 
Amendt.  to  leare  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  (Mr.  Kauanagh) ;  liter 

debate.  Question,  <*That  <now,*  ^/'  put, 

and  negatived 
Words  added;    main  Question,  as  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to;  2R.  put  off  for  six 

montbf 
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J^&mmiarff  Edueatum  Ad,  1870 
MnoxLLAHXous  QuBf  nova 
Compulsory   Attendance  —  Case    of    Oeorge 


Beavis,  Questions,  Mr.  Boord  ;    Answers, 

Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Assheton  Orou  Feb  II, 

227 
Poor  Law  Relief,  Question,  Mr.  Alderman  W. 

M' Arthur  ;    Answer,  Mr.    Solater  -  Booth 

ifar  6,  1417 
Public   Elementary   Schools,    Question,   Mr. 

Heygate  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Mar  2, 

1204 
School  Board    Prosecutions,    Question,   Mr. 

Boord ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Feb  18, 

480 
School  Board  Schools — Religious  Instruction, 

Question,  Mr.  Richard  ;    Answer,  Viscount 

Sandon  Feb  18,  488 
Transfer  of  WretUham  School,  Question,  Mr. 

Colman ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Mar  6, 

1414 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment Bill 

{Mr.  Diwon,  Mr,  Munddla,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

Mr.  Trevelyan) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  l*^Feb9  [Bill  14] 

Elementary  Education  (Application  for 
School  Board)  Bill 

(Mr.  Seygate,  Mr,  Pell,  Mr.  W.  Stanhope,  Mr. 

Sampson  Lloyd) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  l^  •  Feb  9  [Bill  16] 

Ellesmbbe,  Earl  of 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
13 

Eluot,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Northallerton 
Railways,  Royal  Commission  on,  551 

Elphinstone,  Lord 

Mercantile  Marine— Training  Ships,  1787, 1789 
Nayy — Chain  Cables  and  Anchors,  547 
Nayy — Iron-clads,  Motion  for  Returns,  1861 

Ehly,  Lord 
Cattle  Diseases  (England  and  Ireland)— PriTy 
Council  Regulations,  139 

EiCLYN,  yisconnt,  Carmarthen 
Army— MUitU  AdjuUnts,  1767 

Employers   and  Workmen  Act  (1875) 
Ertennon  Bill 

(Mr,  Burt,  Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  Mr,  MundeUa, 

Mr,  Oourley) 
<;•  Ordered;  read  lo^^/'tfd 9  [Bill 28] 

Empliqrers  IdaUUty  for  L^nry  Bill 

(Mr,    Maedonald,   Dr.    Cameron,  Mr,  Meldon* 

Mr.  Bats) 
1  €.  Ordmd ;  read  1«*  JV6  9  [Bill  15] 


END 
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Endowed    Sehooh    Commissionert  —  I%$ 
Exetir  Endowed  Schools  Scheme 
QneBtioD,   Mr.    Waddly  ;    Answer,   Yiveonnt 
Sandon  Feb  10, 1S4 

Enfield,  Yiscoimt 

Metropolis— Hyde  Park  Comer,  Traffic  at, 548 


Forest  BiU 

(^Lord  Benry  LetmecB,  Mr.  WOUam  Henry  Smith) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^^FebU  [BUI  66] 

Read  %°,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  28,  1105 
Report  of  Select  Comm.  Mar  8 
Committee  *  {on  re-eommA  ;  Report  Mcar  7 
Read3*»*ifar8 

I,  Read  1«  •  (Lord  President)  Mar  9    (No.  2i) 
Read  2*»  ifor  10 
Comnyttee  *  ;  Report  Mar  18 

Ereington,  Mr.  G.,  Longford  Co, 
Medical  Degrees— *' Conjoint  Examinations," 

1709 
Saint  Vincent  (Treatment  of  Cooliee),  MoUoo 

for  an  Address,  2078 

EsLXNGTON,  Lord,  Northumberland,  S. 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  840 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Ret. 

Amendt.  1820 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  456 
Navy— H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1091 

EwiNG,  Mr.  A.  Orr,  Dumbartonshire 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Rea. 

1358 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1620 

ExoHEQXTEB,  Ohai^obllob   of    the   (see 
Ohanoellob  of  the  Exohequeb) 

Exchequer  Bonds  (£4,080,000)  Bill 

{Mr,  RaikeSy  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr,  William  Henry  Smith) 

c.  Resolutions  [Feb  24]  reported ;   Bill  ordered  ; 
read  !«»•  Feb  25  [BiU  89] 

Read  2<»  •  i^<f6  28 
Committee  * — ^r.p.  Mar  2 
Committee  ;  Report  Mar  3, 1399 
Read  3*",  after  debate  Mar  6, 1420 
/.  ReiAl**  {The  Lord  President)  Mar  e 

Read  2*  * ;    Committee    negatived ;    read  3* 

Mar  7 
Personal  Explanation,  Earl  Granville ;  Reply, 

The  Earl  of  Derby  Mar  7,  1499 
Royal  Assent  Mar  9  [39  Viet,  o.  1] 

Extradition  TreaUes 
Question,  Colonel    Egerton    Leigh;   Answer, 
Mr.  Bourke  Feb  22,  673 

Fawoett,  l^fr.  H.,  Baekney 

Commons,  2R.  537 

Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 

2R.  Amendt.  1278 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Ret*  Amendt.  901 

ieont. 


Fawobtt,  Mr.  EL— cMtf. 

India  Tariff  Act,  1875, 1714 

Indian  Legislation,  2R^  467 

Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1593 ;  Amendt. 

1601 
Supply — ^Report,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  999 

Fat,  Mr.  0.  J.,  Cavan  Co, 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland).  2R.  787 
Irish    Church    Temporalities     Commission — 
Church  Lands,  1292, 1293 

FiELDEN,    l^fr.    J.,     Yorkshire,    W,R,, 
E,  Div, 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation  (No.  2),2R. 

Amendt.  324  :  Comm.  Amendt  1603 
South  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  1703 

Fyi  Islands — The  Epidemic 
Question,  Mr.  Rinnaird ;   Answer,  Mr.  Hunt 
Feb  28, 1023 

Floybb,  l^fr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leave,  249 

FoRSTEB,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Bradford 

Contagions  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2045 
Education    Code — Subjects,    Choice   of.  Res. 

1808 
Elementary    Education    Act,   1870  —  School 

Board  Prosecutions,  481 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  710,  886,  888 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1126 
Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  1496 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  420 ;  2R.  1752 
Suez  Canal  Company — Concession  and  Finnan, 

137 
Supply — Sues  Canal  Shares,  296 

Forsyth,  IHr,  W.,  Marylebone 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  1226 
Cheques  on  Bankers,  Leave,  320 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Rea.  832 
Parliament— Private  Bills — Referees,  Motion 
for  a  Select  Committee,  491 

FoRTESCUE,  Earl 
Africa,  West  Coast  of— Exchange  of  Territory, 
396 

Eraser,  Sir  W.  A.,  Kidderminster 

Army— Militia  Adjutants,  1768 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  965 

Dover  Harbour,  136 

Metropolis  (Parochial  System),  Res.  303,  314 

Supply — Mint,  including  Coinage,  522 

Free  Libraries  and  HnsenmB  Bill 

(Mr,  MtmdeUa,  Sir  John  lAtbbock,  Mr, 
Cowper' Temple) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  *  fV6  9  [Bill  35] 

French,  Hon.  0.,  Roscommon 
Elootoral  Coonty  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  788 
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Oame  Laws  (BcoOand)  BQl 

{Mr.  If  Lagan,  Sir  WOUam  SHriing  MamweU, 
Sir  Edward  CcMmohe,  Mr.  John  MaiUand) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I'^TebQ  [Bill  S] 

lioieA,  ••'Hiat  the   Bill  be  now   read  ^*' 

Mar  B,  1606 
After  4ebate,  Amendt  to  UsTe  oni  "now,** 
aod  add  "  apon  thia  day  eiz  mentha  "  {Lord 
Elcho),  1644 ;  after  further  debate,  QoMtion 
put,  '«^That  '  now,'  ^.  ;•'  A.  173,  N.  150 ; 
M.  22 
Main  Quetiimi  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  vead  2* 

GiBSoir,  Mr.  E.,  DuhUn  Vhwenify 
Fogitife  Sla?e  Cireulara,  Res.  864 

GiLPm,  Colonel  Sir  E.  T.,  Bsdfordshir$ 
Army — Militia  Adjutanti,  1767 
Army— Milit»ry  Foroe^  Our,  Ret.  944, 959 

Glapstoks,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Orsm- 
wieh 

Consolidated  Fund,  SR.  1438 

Ezebeqner  Bonds,  Oomm.  eL  2,  1401;  8R. 

1433 
ParlitmeBt — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeoh, 

162 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  1733, 1736 
Supply— Sues  Canal  Shares,  291  ;  Res.  584 

GoLDWEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippefiham 

Commons,  2R  541 

Metropolis  (Parochial  System),  Res.  308 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  471 


GoLDSiOD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Bsadima 
Parliament— Priyate  Bills— Referees,  Motion 
for  a  Select  Committee,  499 

GoLDfliOD,  Mr.  J.y  BoeheBter 

Drugging  of  Animals,  2R.  1490 

Henwood,  Mr.  C.  Petition  oC  Res.  1404 

Parliament — Referees  on  PriTate  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  1496 

Royal  Titles,  Leaye,  423 

Supply — Charity  Commission,  504,  Mb 
Ciyil  Seryioe  Commission,  511 
Criminal  Prosecutions,  dtc.  England,  1847 

Telegraphs  (Money),  2R.  1489 

Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  (1869) 
Amendment,  2R.  Amendt.  1162, 1168 

Qgkdov,  Sir  A.,  Ah&rdo$n$hir$f  JB. 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Soothuid),  1020 
Amy  Estimates— Land  Foroes,  1458 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1632 

GoBDON,  Mr.  W,,  Chehsa 
Metropolitan  RaUway,  2R.  809 
Turkey— Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855, 398 

G0B8T,  Mr.  T.  E.y  Chatham 
Fogitiye  Slaye  Circulars,  Res.  827 
Merohint  Shipping,  2R.  435 


Gh)80HEN,  Bifflxt  Bion.  G.  J.,  Zonien 

Army — Pi^  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  IT72 
Army  Estimates— Pay  and  Allowances,  1486 
Commons,  Leaye,  197 
Exchequer  Bonds,  Comm.  d,  2, 1403 
Iron-dad  Nayies,  British  and  Foreign,  1908, 

1912 
Maritime  Contracts,  Leaye,  161 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  456 
Nayy— H.M.S.  **  Vanguard,"  Loss  of,  132, 133 ; 

Motion  for  a  Paper,  1026,  1052, 1053,  1098 
Nayy   Estimates— Men  and  Boys,  Ac.   1929, 

1932 
Telegraphs  (Money),  2R.  1489 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leaye,  253 

Gk)T7RLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 
Coal— Sale  by  Weight,  816 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1640 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1826 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leaye,  179 
Nayy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  ^.  1941 

GowEB,  Hon.  E.  F.  Leyesok-,  Bodmin 
Supply — Sues  Canal  Shares,  Res.  630 

Grand  Jury  Laws  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr,  Kttvanaghf  Mir,  Oib$on,  Mr,  Ormtby  Oon, 

Mr.  MtdhoUand) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  i^tf5  18  [Bill  80] 

flrand  Jury  Presentments,  ftc.  (Ireland) 
Bill 

(ifr.  Banayne,  Mr,  BuU,  Mr.  (y Shaughneuy) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  V*Teb9  [BUI  22] 

Moyed,   "That   the  BiU  be  now   read   2o" 

Feb  23,  788 
Amendt.  to  leaye  out  '*  now,"  and  add  **  upon 

this  day  six  months*'  (Mr.  Kavamagh) ;  Ques* 

tion  put,    "That    'now,'    Ac.;'^   A.    153, 

N. 181 :  M.  28 
Words  added;    main  Question,  as  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to ;  2R.  put  off  for  six 

months 

Grantham,  Mr.  W.,  Surrey,  E. 
Increase  of  the  Episoopate,  2R.  370 

Granyille,  Earl 
Africa,  West  Coast  of— Exchange  of  Territory. 

385 
Appeals — Standing  Orders,  Res.  1201 
Egypt— Caye,  Mr..  Mission  of,  202 
Exchequer    Bonds  —  Personal    Explanation, 

1499,  1503,  1505 
Fugitiye  Slayes,  Reoeption  of — Commons  De- 

&te,  Personal  Explanation,  903,  908 
India— Indian  Tariff,  2005 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeoh, 

16,  21,  23 
Patento  for  Inyentions.  2R.  1945 
Uoiyersity  of  Oxford,  2R.  1700 

Greeke,  Mr.  E.,  Bury  St,  Edmunde 
Laws  (SootUnd),  2R.  1652 
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OsBGOBY,  Mr.  O.  B.,  Sussex,  E, 

Cheques  on  Banken,  LeaTe,  318 

Railway  PassoDger  Datj,  Res.  1508 

Supply — Criminal  Prosecntions,  d^.  England, 

1847 
Unreformed  Monicipal  Corporations  (England 

and  Wales),  Res.  1154 

Obey,  Earl 

Army — Martini-Henry  Rifle,  660 
India— Indian  Tariff,  3000 

Orieye,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Orsenoek 

Criminal  Law  (Scotland)—"  Amelia/'  Case  of 

the.  1712 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts — Unseaworthy  Ships, 

680 
Session,  Court  of.  Returns  as  to  the,  1410 
Stamp  Act — Marine  Policies — *<Sassoon  ▼. 

Harris/'  670 

OuiNNESS,  Sir  A.  E.,  Dublin 

Municipal  Franchise  (IreUnd),  2R.  1170, 1181 
Municipal  Pririleges  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt.  468 

Halifax,  Viscount 

Ecclesiastical  Oflices  and  Fees,  2R.  1108 
India— Indian  Tariff,  1046, 1047,  2008 

Hall,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Oxford 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  370 

Hamilton,  Marquess  of,  Donegal  Co, 

Merchant  Shipping  Act— «  Stratholyde,"  The, 
1024 

Hamilton,  Lord  0.  J.,  Lynn  Regis 

Army— Military  Adjutants,  1767 

Army  Estimates — Militia  Pay  and  Allowances, 

1775 
Metropolitan  Railway,  2R.  Amendt.  808 
Parliament — Pri?ate  Bills^CanTassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1403 
Railways — Passenger  Duty,  1020 

Hamilton,  Lord  G.  F.  (Under  Seoretaiy 
of  State  for  India),  Middlesex 
Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 

2R.  1280,  1282 
East  India — Christianity,  Address  for  Papers, 

234 
India — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Army— Artillery  Officers,  1567 
Bombay  Native  Army,  683 
Bombay,  Tenders  for  Bills  on,  265 
Civil  Service  of  India — Regulations,  1203 
Coolie  Immigration  from  India  to  Guiana, 

1717 
East  India — Army — Superannuation,  ^., 

1707 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  674 
Exchanges,  The.  262 
Factory  Legislation,  301 
Silver,  Depreciation  of,  260 
Tariff  Act,  1875, 1714 
Uncovenanted  Civil  Servants,  1860 
India,  Council  of  (Pensions),  Retf.  237 
Indian  Legislation,  Leave,  108  ;  2R.  467 
Supply — SueK  Canal  Shares,  Res,  632 


Hamilton,  Mr.  I.  T.,  DuhUn  Co. 

Munieipal  Privileges  (Ireland),  2EL  460 

Hampton,  Lord 
Metropolis-^Hyde  Park  Comer,  Traffic  at,  550 

Hanbttby,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Tamworth 

Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  Amendt.  700, 
840, 861 

Hanezy,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Municipal  Officers    Superannuation  (No.  2), 

2R.  326 
National  Gallery— Wynn  Ellis  Bequest,  560 
Post  Office— Postal  Rates,  Reduction  of,  303 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  003 


Marbours  of  Refuge — Dungeness 
Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin;  Answer,  Sir 
Charles  Adderley  Feb  21,  553 

Harootjet,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  Oxford  City 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1366, 1376 
Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 

2R.  1282 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  860,  861 
Parliament— Public    Bills— Referees,   Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  403 
Royal  Style  and  Title,  2013,  2014 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 

and  Wales),  Res.  1156 

Habdoastle,  Mr.  E.,  Lancashire,  8.K 
Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 

2R.  1282 
County   Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 

Peace),  2E.  335;   Comm.  Amendt.    1161; 

Consid.  el  1, 1778 

Hardy,  Eight  Hon.  Gathome  (Seoretaiy 
of  State  for  War),  Oxford  University 
Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Aldershot,  Barracks  at,  405 
Army  Corps,  Mobilisation  of,  556 
Commissions,  Sale  of— Royal  Warrant  of 

1870,  1023 
Connaught  Rangers,  261 
Home  District  Command,  1870 
Hythe,  Military  Scandal  at,  250 
Increased  Pay  of  the  Soldiers,  1206 
Indian  and  Home  Services,  307 
KnighUbridge  Barracks,  555, 1230, 1205 
Medical  Department — Examinations,  257 
Medical  Officers,  1700 
Medical  Service— Civilian  Doctors,  401 
Metropolis — Sentries,  1715 
Military  Prisoners — Gunner  Charlton,  Case 

of,  257 
MUitia,  AdjuUnU  of,  674 ;— Sta£^Serjeants 

of,  813  ; — Surgeons— Regulations,  557 
Model  Cavalry  Barracks,  1717 
Omagh,  Barracks  at,  260 
Ordnance  Corps,  Promotion  in  the,  482 
Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  1773 
Promotion  and  Retirement,  Coodmission  on, 

260 
Reoruiting,  1705 
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Hakdt,  Right  Hon.  6. — eant. 

Reserve,  The,  1206 

Sea  Porte  Defenoes^Firth  of  Forth,  1566 
Soldiers,  Accommodation  for,  1021 
Veterinarj  Surgeons,  1864 
Volunteer  Adjutants,  1710 
Army— Knightsbridge  BarraokSf  Res.  1762 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  976 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1236,  1277, 
1475. 1476, 1479 
Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  1775 
Pay  and   Allowances,  Ao.,  Land    Forces, 

1486.  1487 
Reserye  Force,  1777 

Volunteer  Corps,  Pay  and  Allowances,  1777 
Army  Estimates,  Res.  1451,  1453 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  694,  752,  850, 

851, 881 
Mutiny,  1873 
Parliament — Business    of    the    House,    Res. 

Amendt.  473 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Referees,  Motion 
for  a  Select  Committee,  498 

Habtington,  Bight  Hon.  Marquess  of, 
I^ew  Radnor 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1278 

Reserve  Force,  1777 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1392 
Egypt — Cave,  Mr.,  Instructions  to,  138 ; — Suez 
Canal  Shares,  Purchase  of,  226,  227 
Suez  Canal — Dues,  Convention  as  to,  684, 
685, 812 
Exchequer  Bonds,  3R.  1485 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  877 
Navy— H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1097 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
70 
Public  Business,  1125 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  472 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1495 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  1757 
Supply,  Report,  998 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  ^ ;  Res.  644 

Hatherlet,  Lord 

Appeals — Standing  Orders,  Res.  1201 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R.  919 

Fugitive  SUves— The  Circulars,  Petition,  1564 

Hayelook,  Sir  H.  M.,  Sunderland 
Army — Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  1771 
Promotion  and  Retirement,  Commission  on, 
260 
Army— Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  954 

Hay,  Admiral  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  0.  D., 

Stamford 
Fugitive  SUive  Circulars,  Res.  732 
Iron-clad  Navies,  British  and  Foreign,  1911, 

1912 
Mercantile  Marine— Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  408 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1831 
Navy— H.MS.  "Vanguard,"    Loss   of  the. 

Motion  for  a  Paper,  1066,  1070 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  dec.  1937 

YOL.  CCXXVn.    [thibd  SERIES.] 


Hattee,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Bath 

Army — Knightshridge  Barracks,  1227 1 

(Metropolis),  Sentries,  1715 
Army  Estimates— Militia  Pay  and  Allowances, 
Motion   for   reporting   Progress,   1488, 
1775 
Pay  and  Allowances,  ^.,  Land  Forces, 
1487 


Heligoland 
Moved,  That  an  humhle  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for.  Copies  of  (1)  the  capitu- 
lation of  September  1807  by  which  Heligo- 
land was  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  (2)  the 
Orde^  in  Council  of  7th  January  1864  relat- 
ing  to  the  Government  of  Heligoland ;  and 
(3)  Papers  explaining  the  revocation  of  that 
Order  in  1868  {The  Earl  of  Rosebery) 
Mar  13,  1851 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
amended,  and  agreed  to 
Resolved  that  an  bumble  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  the  Order  in 
Council  of  7th  January,  1864,  relating  to 
the  Government  of  Heligoland,  and  Papers 
explaining  the  revocation  of  that  Order  in 
1868 


Henley,  Eight  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  361 

Hennikeb,  Lord 
Vivisection — Legislation,  2008 


Henry,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Qdltoay  Co, 

Army — Knightshridge  Barracks,  Res.  1762 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  775 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

109 
Post  Office— Telegraph  Cards,  137 

Telegraph  Messages,  1413 
Supply— Lord  Privy  Seal,  503 

Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1843,  1845 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  Res.  640 


Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry  Co. 

Electorsl  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  787 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1493 
Tralee  Savings  Bank,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1584 


Hermon,  Mr.  E.y  Preston 
Municipal    Officers    Superannuation  (No.  2), 

Comm.  1603 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1596 


Hersohell,  Mr.  F.,  Durham 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 765,  820 


Hervey,  Lord  F.,  Bury  St,  Edmunds 
Education    Code»  Subjects,  Choice   of,   Res. 
1805 
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Heygate,  Mr.  W.  U.,  ZeiceiUrshire,  8. 
Elementary  Education  Act — Public  Eiementmrj 

Schools,  1204 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  347 
Metropolis — Snow,  Removal  of,  399 
Municipal    OflBcers    Superannaation    (No.    2) 

Oomm.  1605 
Parliament — ^Business  of  tha  Hoase — Opposed 

Business,  Res.  186  ^ 

Hnx,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Stafordshtre,  JT. 
Navy—H. M.S.  "Vanguard,"  Loss  of,  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1087 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  1190 
Parliament — PriTate  Bills — Referees;  Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  494 

Hogg,  Lt.-Colonel  Sir  J.  M.,  IHro 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  1228 
Metropolis — Streets,  Repairing  of,  815 

Victoria  Embankment,  1867 
Metropolis — Parochial  System,  Res.  310 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  2R.  807 
Thames,  Preyention  of  Floods  in  the,  1668    • 

HoLKEE,  Sir  J.  (see  Attobney  General 
The) 

Holland,  Sir-H.  T.,  Midhurst 

Supply — Suez  Canal  Shares,  Res.  624 
Holms,  Mr.  J.,  Saclcney 

Army— Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  929,  989 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  1277 

Army  Estimates,  Res.  1451 

Civil  Service  —  Clerks,  Higher  Division  of, 
554 

Holms,  Mr.  W.,  Paisley 

Army — Artillery  OflSoers  (India),  1567 
Burgesses  (Scotland),  Comm.  Motion  Ibr  re- 
porting Progress,  1779 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  728 

Home,  Captain  D.  Milne,  Bemoich 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  969 

Homicide  Law  Amendment  Bill 

(Sir  EardUy  Wilmot,  Mr.  Whitwell) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Sir  Eardley  Wilmot)  F^  16* 
373 ;  Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  ordered ; 
readl«»  [BiU  75] 

2R.  debate  adjourned,  after  short  debate  Afar  8, 
1657 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.   Beresford,  Cambridge 
University 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  Leave,  116 ;  2R. 

337, 351,  370 
Parliament  —  Business   of  the    House,  Res. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  471,  473 

HopwooD,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Stockport 

Justice,  Summary  Administration  of,  811 


HoTJGHTOW,  Lord 
University  of  Oxford,  9R.  1690 

House   Occupiers    Diaqnaliflcation   £e- 

moval  BiU  (Sir  Hemy  Wolff,  Sir 

Charles  Russell,  Mr,  Ondow^  Mr,  Ryder) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  *  i^tf5  9  [BUI  29] 

Httbbabd,  Bight  Hon.  J.  G-.,  Lond(m 

Obeques  on  Bankers,  Leave,  315 
Crossed  Cheques,  684 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  858 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leave,  ^62 
Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  371 ;  2R.  1162 

Hunt,  Right  Hon.  G.  W.  (First  Lord 

of  the   Admiralty),    Northampton- 

shire,  N, 
Fiji  Islands— Epidemic,  The,  1023 
Henirood,  Mr.  C,  Petition  of.  Res.  1404 
Iron-clad  Navies,  British  and  Foreign,  1902 
Mercantile  Marine — Blackwood's"  Night  Helm 

Indicator,"  1208 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1827 
Navy — Miscellaneous  Questions 

*' Alberta"  and  "Mistletoe,"  Collision  of, 

1204 
Arctic  Expedition,  401 
Cadets,  816 
Circular  Ships,  1798 
Coal,  1413 

H.M.S.  **  Devastation,"  1207 
H.M.S.  "  Serapis,"  Accident  to,  1708 
Naval  College— Greenwich— Examinations, 

1865 
Navigating  Officers,  682 
Royal  Marines,  Officers  of,  683:— Royal 

Marines— Increase  of  Pay,  1717 
Screw  Propellers,  1865 
Troop  Ship  "  Orontes,"  928 
Widows  of  Seamen  and  Marines,  482 
Navy  —  H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of  the,  132, 
264  ;  Motion  for  a  Paper,  1045, 1047, 1053, 
1070,  1870 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  he.   1918, 

1932.  1934,  1942, 1943 
Scotch  Fisheries,  1418 
Supply— Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  992,  994 

HuTTTLY,  Marquess  of 

Cattle  Diseases  (England  and  Ireland)— Privj 
Council  Regulations,  124 

Imprisonment  for  Debt  Abolition  Bill 

(Mr,  Fielden,  Mr,  Thomas  Bass^  Mr.  CobbeU^Mr. 

Anderson,  Mr.  Knoivles) 
e.  Ordered;  r«ad  !••  Feb  9  [BiU  33] 

Increase  of  the  Episcopate  Bill 

(Mr,  Beresford  Bope,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Beresford  Hope)  Fth  9, 
116 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: 
BiU  ordered ;  read  I«  •  [BiU  1 1] 
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Imm»e  of  the  EpUeopate  BOl-'^ont 

MoTed,  "That  th*  BiU  be  now  read  2«" 
Feb  16,  387 

PreTions  Qaestion  proposed,  "  Tbat  that  Qoes- 
tioo  be  now  put"  {Sir  WaUer  Barttelot); 
after  debate,  MoTod.  <*Tbat  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned"  {Mr,  ff<tU);  after  briber 
short  debate,  (^estion  put ;  A.  174,  N.  90 ; 
M.  84  ;  Debate  adjourned 


India 

Mtsouxanbous  Quxstions 

Arm/If — Artillery  Ofieert  {India),  QaestioUf 
Mr.  W.  Holms ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  Mar  7, 1567 

Bombay  Native  Army — Ditmiietal  of  a  Suba- 
dar.  Question,  Mr.  Pamell ;  Answer,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  Feb  23,  682 

Civil  Service  of  India — ReytUaiione,  Question, 
Mr.  Lyon  ^layfiiir ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  Mar  2, 1202 

Coolie  Immiyraiion  from  India  to  Ouiana, 
Question,  Mr.  Richard  ;  Answer,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  Mar  9,  1716 

Ditiurkinces  in  the  Malay  Peninttda — The 
Paperi,  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell : 
Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Feb  14.  257;— 
Address  for  further  Correspondence  {Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley)  Feb  28,  1000 ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  negati?ed;  Explana- 
tion, Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  Mar  3. 1283 

Etut  India  Army — Svperatmuationf  fre,  AU 
lowaneeSf  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell : 
Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  Mar  9,  1706 

Eceletiastieal  Egtahlithmenttt  Question,  Mr. 
O'Reilly ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Feb  22,  674 

Factory  System  in  India — Legislation,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  Feb  15,  301 

Finance 
Depreciation  of  Silver — The  Indian  Civil  and 

Military   Services,   Question,    Sir    Patrick 

O'Brien ;   Answer,  Lord   George  Hamilton 

Feb  14,  260 
Tenders  for  Bills  on  Bombay,  Question,  Mr. 

Alderman   W.    M'Arthur ;    Answer,    Lord 

George  Hamilton  Feb  14,  265 
The  Bfuhamaes,  Question,  Mr.  Beckett-Denison; 

Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  Feb  14,  262 

India  Tariff  Act,  1875— TAtf  Despatches, 
Question,  Mr.  Fawoett  ;  Answer,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  Mar  9, 1714  ;  Obsenrations, 
Viscount  Halifax ;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury ;  debate  thereon  Mar  14,  1946 

Uneovenanied  Civil  Service,  Question,  Mr. 
Dalrymple ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Mar  13, 1869 


India — Council  of  India  {Pimum*) 

Council  of  India  [Pensions]  considered  in  Com- 
mittee .Fed  11,  237 
Moved,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  authoriae  the 
payment,  out  of  the  RoTenues  of  India,  of 
any  Pension  that  may  be  granted  to  any 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India"  (Lord 
Oeorge  EamHUm) ;  after  short  debate.  Mo- 
tion agreed  to 


India — £ait  India  ( Christianity) 
Amendt.  on  CooHnittee  of  Supply  Feb  11,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  '*  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Copies  of— 
"1.  Circular  Letter  of  Governor  General  in 
Council  to  Local  Governments,  dated  the 
14th  day  of  August  and  the  2nd  day  of  No- 
vember 1872,  calling  for  Returns  of  numbers 
of  Christians  in  congregations,  salaries  of 
ministers  to  same,  Ao.,  and  of  Returns  to 
the  same  by  Local  Governments  "  [and  other 
Papers]  {Afir,  O^Reilly)  v.,  230 ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  dto. ; "  after 
short  debate,  Amendt.  and  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Indian  Legislation  Bill 

{Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton,  Mr,  Attorney  General) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Lord  Oeorge  BamiUon) 
Feb  10. 198 ;  Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  ordered ; 
readl»»  [Bill  54] 

Read  2<»,  after  short  debate  Feb  17,  467 

Industrial  and  ProTident  Societies  Bill 

(Mr,  Staveley  HiU^  Mr,  Cowper-TempU, 

Mr,  Bodwell) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  P*  Feb  14  [BiU  68] 

Read2<'*  Feb  2$ 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards) 

Bill  {Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  Sir  Henry 

Havelock,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr,  Norwood) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1*  * 
Feb  9  [Bill  6] 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law 
Amendment)  Bill 

{Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone,  Mr.  Birley,  Mr.  Pease, 

Mr.  Bell) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  I*  * 
Feb  10  [Bill  56] 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill 

(5t>  Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Mir, 

Maitland,  Mr,  Edward  Jenkins) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1*  * 
Mar  1  [BiU  91] 

« 

Ibbland 

MlSOILLAVBOUa  QuBsnoMt 

CatUe  Disease — Pleuro-Pnewnonia,  Questions, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay,  Captain  Nolan  ;  Answers, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Feb  17,  402 

Constabulary — Caoe  of  James  Branmgan,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Benjamin  Whitworth ;  Answer, 
Sir  Michael  Hicka-Beach  Feb  21,  560 

Education 

Intermedials  Education,  Question,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Feb  14,  263 
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Ireland— con^ 

National  School  Teaeheri,  Question,  Mr.  Mel- 
don  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach 
Feb  17,  404 

National  School  Teachert  (Ireland)  Act,  1875 
—  Contributory  UnioM,  Question,  Mr. 
Meldon ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
Jfar  3, 1294 

Workhouse  Schools,  Qoestiqn,  Mr.  O'CIerj ; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Mar  9, 
1711 

.^Iquity  Courts — Lord  Justice  Christian,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Gallan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
Mar  13,  1871 ;  Personal  Explanation,  Mr. 
Law  ;  Reply.  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  14,  2015 

Intemperance,  Question,  Mr.  SuUiyan  ;  Answer, 
Sir  Michael  Uicks-Beach  Mar  13,1865 

Irish  Ante^  Union  Statutes,  Question,  Mr.  Law ; 
Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
Mar  14,  2015 

Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners — 
Church  Lands,  Question,  Mr.  Fay  ;  Answer, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Mar  3,  1292 

Jrish  Land  Act,  The — Compensation  under  the 
third  Clause,  Question,  The  O'Donoghue; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Feb  10, 
135  ; — Notices  to  Quit — Stamps,  Question, 
Mr.  Butt;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  3,  1294 

Law  and  Justice — Union  of  Legal  Offices, 
Question,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ;  Answer,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  Mar  10,  1800 

Legislation 
Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction,  Question,  Mr.  Charles 

Lewis ;   Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

Mar  14,2012 
Civil  Bill  Courts  (Ireland)  Bill,  Question.  Mr. 

McCarthy  Downing  ;  Answer,  The  Solicitor 

General  for  Ireland  Feb  29.  1124 
Grand  Jury  System,  Question,  Mr.   Moore; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Feb  18, 

483 
Primary    Education,    Question,    Dr.    Ward ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Feb  29, 

1122 

Municipal  Privileges  Bill  and  the  Board  of 
Works — Signature  of  Petitions,  Question, 
Mr.  Butt ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
Feb  25,  928 

Owners  of  Land — Irish  ** Domesday"  Book, 
Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole  ;  Answer,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach ;  Obseryations,  Mr. 
John  Bright  Mar  2,  1208;  Question,  Mr. 
John  Bright ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Mar  10.  1798 

Pe<ice  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  1871 — 
County  of  Meath,  Question,  Mr.  Pamell; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  Feb  21, 
561  ; — Proclaimed  Districts,  Question,  Sir 
Joseph  M'Kenna ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  Mar^  14,;2012 

Public  Health — Vaccine  Lymph,  Question,  Mr. 
Meldon  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Eieaoh 
Feb  28. 1021 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sundays,  Ques- 
tion. Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach  Feb  29,  1121 

Sunday  Drinking — Return,  Question,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
Mar  6,  1418 


Irish  Church   Act  (1889)  Amlmdxnent 

Bill        (Mr,  PameU,  Mr,  Fay) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  Mar  10  [BiU  108] 

Italp — Murder  of  Mr,  Rind,  near  Naple9 
Question,    Sir    William    Stirling    Maxwell ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  22,  684 


James,  Sir  H.,  Taunton 

Fugitive  Slaves — Circulars,  Res.  741,  748 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  io,  1848 
Report,  Amendt.  996 


James,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Gateshead 

Criminal    Law  —  Sentences,    Disproportioned, 

1709 
Metropolis — Public  Offices  and  Improvements, 

402 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  512 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

dec.  1839 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  502 

Japan  and  Corea — China 
Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Mar  14,  2014 

Jenkins,  Mr.  D.  J.,  Penryn,  Sfc, 

Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Rei. 

1837 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  465 


Johnstone,  Sir  H.,  Scarborough 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amend- 
ment), Leave,  199,  200 

Jndicatnre  Act  (1875)  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Meldon,  Mr,  Butt,  Mr,  O'Shaughnessy) 
e.  Ordered;  read  1*»  •  Feb 9  [BUI  44] 

Kavanagh,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Carlow  Co, 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2049 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2 R.  Amendt. 

769,  787 
Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland),  2R.  1171 
Royal    Naval    College,  Greenwich — Examina- 
tions, 1864 


Kenealt,  Dr.  E.  V.,  Stohe-upon-Trmt 

Criminal  Law— Tichborne  Claimant,  1712 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  439 
Merchant  Shipping  Aots^Grain-Laden  Ves- 
sels, 1024 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  1758 

Kennard,  Colonel  E.  H.,  Lymington 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1464 

Kennawat,  Sir  J.  H.,  Devon ,  E, 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  317,  352 


KIM         LAW 


KiMBEBLEY,   Eaxl  of 

Afriea,  West  Coast  of— Exohange  of  Territory, 

394 
Cattle  Diseases  (England  and  Ireland) — Priry 

Coancil  Regulations,  129 
Heligoland,  Address  for  Papers,  1855 
Malay  Peninsula,  Address  for  Papers,  1017 

Ejnqsoote,    Lieut.-Colonel  E.  N.    F., 

Gloucestershire,  W. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2050 

Ejnnaird,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 

Fiji  Islands— Epidemic,  1023 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  1864 

Knatohbull-Hugessen,  Right  Hon.  E. 
H.,  Sandwich 
Africa,  West    Coast    of— Gambia,    The— Ex- 
change of  Territory,  133 
Burial  Ser?ices  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1834 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  363 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1598 
South  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  1706 

Knowles,  Mr.  T.,   Wig  an 
Supply— Report,  995 

Laing,  Mr.  S.,  Orkney y  Src, 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1597 
Supply — Suez  Canal  Shares,  Res.  641 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act 
Amendment  Bill 

(Mr,  Crawfordf  Mr,  Richard  Smyth,  Mr, 
Thomas  Dickson^  Mr,  Macartney) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1*  •  Feb  9  [Bill  40] 

Land  Tennre  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Dr,  Ward,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Richard  Smyth,  Mr. 
Meldon,  Mr,  Ennis) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  F<j6  9  [Bill  10] 

Question,  The  O'Donoghue ;  Answer,  Mr.  Butt 
Feb  24,  817 

Lansdowne,  M6u*ques8  of 

Army — Martini- Henry  Rifle,  669 

Laudeedale,  Earl  of 

Africa,  West  Coast  of— Exchange  of  Territory, 

897 
FugitiTo    Slaves — The    Circulars  —  Petition, 

1564 
Iron-clads,  Motion  for  Returns,  1863 
Mercantile    Marine — Training    Ships,    1789, 

1792 
Navy — Chain  Cables  and  Anchors,  547 

Law  and  Justice 

MisoiLijiirKoos  Qdxstions 

Case  of  Mr,  R,  O.  Wilberforcc,  Question,  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Feb  22,  675 

iconU 
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Law  and  Justioi— con^. 
Judges*  Chambers — Admission  of  Reporters, 


Question,   Mr.  Watkin   Williams ;    Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  18,  479 

Judicature  Act,  1873 

Abolition  of  the  Home  Circuit,  Question,  Ob- 
servations, Viscount  Midleton  ;  Reply,  The 
Lord  Chancellor  Feb  18,  475 

The  Surrey  Assizes,  Question,  Mr.  Onslow ; 
Answer,  The  Attorney  General  Feb  15,302 

Official  Referees,  Question,  Mr.  Waddy ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  15,  302 

Judicature  Acts  —  Jurymen,    Question,    Mr. 

Lopes  ;    Answer,    The    Attorney    General 

Feb  18,  480 
Jury  Law — Legislation,   Question,  Mr.  Mac« 

donald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  21, 

554 
Legal  Departments    Commission,    1874 — The 

Report,  Question,  Observations,  Lord  Frede- 
rick Cavendish;   Reply,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 

Mar  10,  1837 
Money  Market — Bubble  Companies,  Fraudulent 

Practices,  ire  —  Legislation,  Question,  Sir 

George  Campbell ;    Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  Feb  24,  810 
Public  Prosecutors — Legislation,  Question,  Mr. 

Whitwell ;    Answer,    Mr.     Assheton    Cross 

/V6  21,556 
Summary  Administration  of  Justice,  Question, 

Mr.  Hopwood ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 

Feb  2i,  SIX 
Union  of  Legal  Offices  (Ireland),  Question,  Mr. 

C.  Lewis ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

Mar  10,  1800 

Law,  Bight  Hon.  H.,  Londonderry  Co, 
Equity  Courts  (Ireland) — Lord  Justice  Chris- 
tian, Personal  Explanation,  2015 
Irish  Ante-Union  Statutes,  2015 
Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland),  2R.  1178 

Lawbenoe,  Lord 

India—Indian  Tariff,  1996 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,  Carlisle 
Army  Estimates,  Res.  1439 

Leatham,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Euddersfield 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1380 
China,  Papers  relating  to,  1798 

Leehan,  Mr.  G.,  York 

Commons,  Leave,  197 

Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1590 

Lefevre,  Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw,  Reading 
Army — Increased  Pay  of  the  Soldiers,  1295 

Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  1774 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1475 
Commons,  Leave,  195, 197  ;  2R.  AnMdt.  535 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  184 
Navy—Naval  Cadets,  816 

Royal  Marines — Increase  of  Pay,  1717 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  ke.  lOSd* 
j     Supply— CItU  Service  CommiBsion,  512 


LEG 


LOO 


Legal  Practitioners  Bill 

(Mr,  Charley,  Mr,  WUUam  Gordon) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !•  •  Feb  9  [Bill  48] 


Legabb,  Sir  C,  Scarharough 

Metropolis — Pioeadilly  and  Grosrenor  Place, 

406 
Oyster  Fisheries,  Motion  for  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, 1498 

Lbioh,  Lieut.-Colonel  Egerton,  Cheshire 

md 

Army — Commissions,  Sale  of— Royal  Warrant 

of  1870,  1023 
Army— Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  953 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1276 
Contagions  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2064 
Criminal  Law — Women,  Aggravated  Assaults 

on,  481 
Extradition  Treaties,  673 
Noxious  Nuisances,  Legislation,  405 

Leith,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Aberdeen 
Indian  Legislation,  2R.  467 
Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland),  264 

Lennox,    Lord    H.    G.    0.    G.    (First 

Oommisaioner  of  Works),  Chichester 
Metropolis — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  815 ; — Rotten    Row, 
State  of,  1206  ;~Serpentine,  1714 

Piccadilly  and  Grosvenor  Place,  407 

Public  Offices  and  Improvements,  403 
Ordnance  Survey — Civil  Assistants,  811 
South  Kensington  Museum — Art  Library,  1567 

Lewis,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Londonderry 
Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction  (Ireland),  2012 
Law  and  Justice — Legal  Offices  (Ireland),  Union 

of,  1800 
Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1166,  1174 

LmDSAY,  Colonel  R.  J.  Loyd,  Berkshire 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  973 
Army  Recruiting,  Res.  1218 

Lloyd,  Mr.  M.,  Beaumaris 

Navy—H.M.S.  *•  Vanguard,"  Loss  of,  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1092 
Offences  against  the  Person,  2R.  141  ;  Comm. 

334 

Lloyd,  Mr.  S.  S.,  Plymouth 

Customs — Wine  Duties,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1572 
Navy— Royal  Marines,  Officers  of,  683 

Loans  to  Foreign  States — The  Select  Com- 
mittee— The  Honduras  Minister 
Question,  Sir  John  Lubbock ;   Answer,  Bfr. 
Bourke  Feb  10,  136 

Local  Finance — Annual  Statement 

Question,  Mr.  Paget ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Feb  29,  1122 
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Local  GoYemment  in  Towns  (Lrdand) 

Bill        (Mr.  Bruen,  Sir  Arthur  Omnmts, 
Mr,  Carry,  Mr,  Mulholland,  Mr,  Kavanagh) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1*»  •  Feb  10  [BiU  52] 


Local   GoYemment   FroYisional  Orders 

Bill        (Mr.  SaU,  Mr,  SelaUr-Booth) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  l^  •  Mar  10  [BiU  102] 

Looks,  Mr.  J.,  Southwarh 

Channel  Islands — ^Jersey,  Royal  Court  of,  1120, 

1121 
Metropolis  (Parochial  System),  Res.  808,  309 
Supply — Mint,  including  Coinage,  524 
Thames,  Prevention  of  Floods  in  the,  1568 

Lopes,  Mx,  H.  C,  Frome 

Judicature  Acts — Jurymen,  450 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  333 

Lowe,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  London  Univer- 
sity 
Excheouer  Bonds,  3R.  1436 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  410,  425 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  1103 
Supply — Suez  Canal  Shares,  Res.  563,  616 

LowTHEB,  ]\(fr.  J.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies),  York  City 

Africa,  West  Coast  of—Gamhia,  The — ^Ex- 
change of  Territory,  133,  684 

Gibraltar,  Church  Endowments  in,  225,  262 

India — Malay  Peninsula,  Disturbanoas  in  the 
—Papers,  258 

Newfoundland  Fisheries,  554,  677 

Prince  Edward  Liland — Land  Purchase  Act, 
1875,  559 

Saint  Vincent — Treatment  of  Coolies,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  2075 

West  African  Settlements  —  (Session  of  the 
Gambia,  1710 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 

Commons,  Leave,  108 

Crossed  Cheques,  684 

Education  (3ode — Subjects,  Choice  of.  Res. 
1800, 1812 

Exchequer  Bonds,  3R.  1432 

Foreign  Loans,  Select  Committee  on — Hon- 
duras Minister,  136 

Maritime  Contracts,  Leave,  162 

Lttoak,  Earl  of 
Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  1117 

LxjSH,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Salisbury 
Army  Medical  Department  —  Examinations, 
257 

LuBK,  Sir  A.,  Finsbury 
Army — Knightsbridge   Barracks,  1229;   Res. 

1765 
Maritime  Contracts,  Leave,  160 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1832 
Metropolis  (Parochial  Syit«m),  Res;  309 
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Lirsx,  Sir  A«— >Am<. 

Snpply — Cbmrity  OommiMton,  505 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  OflBoes,  1843 

Civil  Serrioe  CommiMion,  511 

Copyhold,  IncloBure,  and  Tithe   Commis- 

sioD,  510 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

*o.  1842 
Lord  Pri?y  Seal,  502 
Mint,  including  Coinage,  524 

MgAbthitb,  Mr.  A.,  Leicester 
Army — Aldershot,  Barracka  at,  405 

Soldiers,  Accommodation  for,  1021 
IndiA— Bombay,  Tenders  for  Bills  on,  265 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  554 

MoAbthub,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  Zamheth 

Army— Barracks,  Accommodation  io,  1766 
Elementary  Education  Act — Poor  Law  Relief, 

1417 
West  Africa— Gambia  Settlement,  561,  1710 

Maoabtnet,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tyrone 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2  EL  782 

Macdonald,  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 

Jnrj  Laws — Legislation,  554 

Mines— Blasting  Powder,  136, 1022,  1797 

Reports  of  Inspectors  for  1875,  680 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1600 
Supply — Ciyil    Service  Commission,   Amendt. 
508 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

^.  1842 
Report,  Amendt.  995,  996 

Magdxtff,  Yisoount,  JElgin  and  Nairn 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1617 

MoEenna,  Sir  J.  N.,  Youghal 

Customs — ^Wine  Duties,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Conunittee,  1581 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act— Proclaimed 

Districts,  2012 
SuppIy^Suei  Canal  Shares,  Res.  619 

MA0Kiinx)8H,  Mr.  0.  F.,  Inverness,  Sfc, 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1634 
Post  OflBce— Hebrides,  Mails  to  the,  1868 
Sasine  Office  (Edinburgh),  681 

MoLAOAiTy  Mr.  P.,  Linlithgowshire 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1606, 1656 
Peru— Guano,  406 
Scotland — Hypothec,  Law  of,  135 

MoLabbn,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 

Burgesses  (Scotland),  2 R.  1188;  Comm.  1779 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1601 
Snpply — Oiril  ^fioe  Commission,  512 

Local  Gofemment  Board,  Ac.  516,  517, 
520 

Makiks,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  T.,  Essex,  S. 
Metropolitan  Railway,  2R.  809 
JEUOiwaj  Passenger  Daty,  Res.  1590 


Malag  Peninsula  — 17^  IHsturhanees  at 

Perak 

Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Mr. 
J.  Lowther  Feb  14,  257 

Moved,  *'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  further  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Malay  Peninsula"  (Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley)  Feb  28,  1000 ;  after 
short  debate,  on  Question?  resolved  in  the 
negative 

Personal  Explanation,  Lord  Stanley  of  Aider- 
ley  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  Mar  3, 
1283 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 

Chain  Cables  and  Anchors,  547 

Makchesteb,  Duke  of 
Africa,  West  Coast  of—Exchange  of  Territory, 
392 

Manchester  Post  Office  BiU 

{Mr,  WilUam  Henry  Smith,  Lord  John  Manners) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*»  Feb  15  [BUI  72] 

Read  2<*,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  28,  1104 
Report*  ;  Re-comm.  Mar  9  [Bill  100] 

Committee  •  (on  re<omm,) — b.p.  Mot  13 
Committee  *  (on  re^eomm,) ;  Report  Mar  14 

Maioters,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B. 
(Postmaster  General),  Leicester- 
shire, N. 

Post  Ofiice— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cheques,  258 

Hebrides,  Mails  to  tbe,  1868 
Ireland,  Mail  Routes  in,  227 
North  American  Mail  Contracts,  258 
Postal  Rates,  Reduction  of,  303 
Postal  Telegraph  Seryioe — Royal  Engineers, 

1711 
Telegraph  Cards,  137 
Telegraph  Messages,  1413 
Telegraph  Sumps,  404 

Telegraphs  (Money),  2R.  1490 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill 

(Mr,  RaikeSt  Mr,  Sunt,  Mr,  Algernon  Egerton) 
c.  Ordered  *  Mar  14 

Maritime  Contracts  Bill 

(Mr,  Raikes,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer, 
Mr,  Attorney  General) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to.  and  reported;  BiU  ordered;  read  l^^ 
Feb  10,  142  [BiU  50] 

Marriages  (Saint  James,  Bnxton)  Bill 

(^V  Henry  Sdwin-Ibbetson,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  -F«6  17  [BUI  79] 

Read2«*/V5  24 

Committee*  ;  Report  Feb  28 

Read3''*ifar2 
I.  Read  1**  (7^  Lard  Steward)  Mar  3  (No.  22} 

Read2»*  Jfar  7 

Committee*;  Report ifar 9 

Read  3*  *  Mar  13 
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Maetin,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Rochester 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 
1318 

Maxwell,     Sir   W.    Stieling-    Perth- 
shire 

Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1614 

Italy— Hind,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  near  Naples,  864 

medical  Act  Amendment  (Foreign  TJni- 
versities)  Bill 

(Mr,  Cowper- Templet  Mr,  Rutselt  Owmey, 
Dr,  Cameron,  Mr,  Forsyth) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  P  •  Feb  9  [BUI  36] 

Medieal  Degrees  —  "  Conjoint  Examina- 
tions " 
Question,  Mr.   Errington ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Sandon  Mar  0,  1709 

Medical  Practitioners  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr,  Gibson,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  MtUholland, 

Dr.  Ward) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Feb  18  [BUI  81] 

Meldon,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Xildare 

Animals,  Cruelty  to,  1290 

Civil  BiU  Courts  (Ireland),  Leave,  545 

National  School  Teachers   (Ireland),  404; — 

Contributory  Unions,  1294 
Public  Health  (Ireland) — Vaccine  Lymph,  1021 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  514 

Local  Government    Board,   Ao„  Amendt. 
515,518 

Mercantile  Marine 

MlSOELLANBOUS    QUESTIONS 

Pensions  to  Seamen,  Observations,  Mr.  T. 
Brassey  ;  Reply,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  ;  de- 
bate thereon  Mar  10,  1812 

Training  Ship  Schools,  Question,  Captain  Pim  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  Feb  24,  816 

Training  Ships,  Observations,  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  ;  debate  thereon  Mar  10,  1780 

Uniformity  of  Nautical  Terms,  Question,  Mr. 
Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  21, 
557 

Unseaworthy  Ships — Returns,  Question,  Mr. 
Plimsoll ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
Feb  17,  407 ;  Question.  Mr.  Grieve ;  Answer, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  Feb  22,  680 

Wreck  of  the  *' Royal  Adelaide**  Question, 
Captain  Digby  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derley .3far  13,  1868 

Mercantile  Marine — Pension    Fund  for 
Seamen 
Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
is  expedient  to  establish  a  compulsory,  self- 
supporting  Pension  Fund  for  Seamen  "  (Mr. 
T.  Brassey)  Mar  10, 1812  ;  debate  thereon 

Mercantile  Marine  Hospital  Service  Bill 

Captain  Pim,  Mr.  Wheelliause) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Feb  16  [BUI  76] 


Merchant  Shipping  Acts 

MZSOKLLAKBOUS   QUBSTIOVS 

Board  of  Trade  Surveys  — -  The  «*  Mount 
Royal,"  Question,  Dr.  Cameron;  Answer, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  Mar  7,  1566 

Orain  Laden  Vessels,  Question,  Dr.  Kenealy  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  Feb  28, 1024 

Load  Line  Returns,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Wil- 
son :  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  Mar  9, 
1707 

Overloading  —  Detention  of  Ships,  Question, 
Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
ley  i^tf6  29,1123 

Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  Question,  Sir  John 
Hay  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  Feb  17, 
403 

Scurvy  on  Board  the  "Royal  Sovereign," 
Questions,  Dr.  Ward  ;  Answers,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  Feb  15,  302  ;  Mar  6,  1414  ; 
Mar  9,  1715 

**  Strathclyde,*'  7A«,  Question,  The  Marquess  of 
Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
Feb  28, 1024 

Unseaworthy  Ships  of  Foreign  Nations,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wilson  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derley Mar  6, 1419 

Merchant  Shipping   Acts   Amendment 

BUI         (Mr.  PlimsoU,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr. 

Samuda,  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson) 

c.  Acts  read  ;  considered  in  Committee ;  Resolu- 
tion agreed  to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ; 
read  lo^  Feb  9  [BUI  34] 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill   (Mr.  Raikes,  Sir 

Charles  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  BiU  ordered ;  read  \^  * 
Feb  10,  163  [BiU  49] 

Read  2*',  after  long  debate  Feb  17,  428 

Merchant  Shipping  ^SalarieSf  ^c,"] 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Move^,  '*  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  Mar  2, 
1282  ;  Question  put ;  A.  71,  N.  34  ;  M.  37  : 
Matter  considered  in  Committee ;  a  Resolu- 
tion agreed  to 

Metropolis 

MiSOBLLANBOUS  QuBSTIONB 

Street  Improvements 
Hyde  Park—State  of  Rotten  Row^  Question, 

Mr.  Pease;   Answer,  Lord    Henry  Lennox 

Mar  2,  1206 
Piccadilly  and   Qrosvenor   Place,   Question, 

Sir  Charles  Legard ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry 

Lennox  Feb  17,  406 
Public  Offices  and  Approaches,  Question,  Mr. 

James ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  Feb  17» 

402 
Removal  of  Snow,  Question,  Mr.   Heygate; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Fd>  17, 399 
Repamng  the  Streets,  Question,  Lord  Ernest 

Bruce  ;  Answer,  Sir  James  Hogg  ^e6  24, 815 
Serpentine,   The,  Question,  Mr.  Pease ;   An- 
swer, Lord  Henry  Lennox  Mar  9,  1714 
Temple  Bar,  Question,  Mr.  Edwards ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Assheton  Cfom  Mar  2, 1203 
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MvnorouB—eofU, 

Thame$—The,  Prwentionof  Floods  —  Legit- 
lotion,  QaestioD,  Mr.  Locke  ;  Answer,  Sir 
Jtroes  Hogg  Mar  7,  1568 

TVtt^  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Question,  Ob- 
servations, Viscount  Enfield  ;  Reply,  The 
Dnke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  ;  short  de- 
bate thereon  Feb  21,  648 ;  Question,  Lord 
Ernest  Bruce  ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
Feb  24,  814 

Victoria  Embankment,  The,  Question,  Oolonel 
Beresford ;  Answer,  Sir  James  Hogg  Mar  13, 
1867 

Metropolis  Gas  Companies  Bill 

{Sir  Jamee  Hogg,  Sir  Andrew  Luek^  Mr,  Ooldney) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l""  •  i^i^  9  [Bill  28] 


Metropolis  (Parochial  System) 

Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  parochial  system  is  unsuitable  and  in- 
adequate to  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  ;  and  that 
the  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move by  legislation  the  great  evils  which  at 
present  exist"  {Sir  William  Eraser)  Feb  15, 
808 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Bill  {by 

Order) 
c.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2"*  *' 
{Sir  James  Hogg)  Feb  24, 806 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  add  ^*  upon 
this  day  six  months"  {Sir  Sydney  Waterlow) ; 
Question  proposed,  '*That  *now,'  dec.;" 
Amendt.  withdrawn ;  main  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^ 


Metropolitan  Railway  Bill  {hy  Order) 
<;.  Moved,  <*Thatthe  Bill  be  now  read  2**"  {Sir 
Edward  Watkin)  Feb  24, 807 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  {Lord  Claud  Hamilton) ; 
after  short  debate.  Question    put,    '*  That 
'  now,'  <bc. ;  "  A.  125.  N.  194 ;  M.  69 
Words  added;   main  Question,  as  amended, 
pot,  and   agreed  to;    2R.  put  oflf  for  six 
months 
Notice  of  Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  Feb  29, 
1119 

MiDLETON,  Viscount 
Judicature  Act,  1873 — Home  Circuit,  Abolition 

of,  475, 478 
Mercantile  Marine—Training  Ships,  1792 

Mills,  Mr.  A.,  £xeter 
Education  Code — Subjects,    Choice   of.    Res. 

1808 
Parliament — Private  Bills— Referees,  Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  494 
Slave  Trade  Legislation— Royal  Commission, 

308 
West  African  Sottlomcnts^Gombia,  Cession  of 

the,  683 


Mines 

Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,  Question,  Mr.  Side- 
bottom  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Feb  22,  674 

Mines  Act — Use  of  Blotting  Powder — Legis* 
lotion.  Questions,  Mr.  Macdonald  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  10,  136;  Feb  28, 
1022;  Jtfar  10,  1797 

Mines  Inspectors  Reports  for  1875,  Question, 
Mr.  Macdonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Feb  22,  680 

MiNTO,  Earl  of 

Scottish  Teinds— Returns,  1118 

Monastic  and  Conyentnal  Institutions 
Bill 

{Mr,  Newdegate,  Mr,  HoU^  Sir  Thomas  Chambers) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*»  •  Feb  9  [Bill  24] 

MoNCBEiFF,  Lord 

Appelh&te  Jurisdiction,  2R.  922 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester  City 
Admiralty— Civilian  First  Lords,  Res.  1877 
Exchequer  Bonds,  3R.  1434 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  351 
Ordnance  Survey — Civil  Assistants,  8U 
Suez  Canal — Sir  Daniel  Lange,  1207 
Supply — Charity  Commission,  504 

Civil  Service  Commission,  508 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Amendt.  502 

Report,  997 

MoiTTAOu,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  B.,  West- 
meath 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2064 
Egypt — Sues  Canal— English  Representatives, 
561 
Suez  Canal  Company — Statutes  and  Bye- 
Laws,  220,  265 
Supply— Civil  Service  Commission,  508 
Local  Government  Board,  dec.  518 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  294 

MoNTGOMEEY,  Sir  G.  G.,  Peeblesshire 
Oame  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1638, 1639 
Prince  Edward  Island — Land  Purchase  Act, 
1875,  559 

MooRE,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Clonmel 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  781 
Grand  Jury  System  (Ireland)— Legislation,  483 

Morgan,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1296,  1332 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  737 

MoRLET,  Earl  of 
Firman  on  Reforms — Sublime  Porte— Andrassy 

Note,  Address  for  Papers,  1407 
University  of  Oxford,  IR.  803  ;  2R.  1687 

Mowbray,  Eight  Hon.   J.  E.,   Oxford 
University 
IncreaM  of  (he  Epiioopate,  2R«  355 
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MtTLHOLLAio),  Mr.  J.,  Downpatrtok 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  777 
Munieipal  Franohite  (Ireland),  2R.  1176 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
63 


MuNDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Edaoation  —  Factories  Act,  IS74 — Examina- 
tions, 261 
Education — Legislation,  1714 
Municipal    Officers    Superannuation,    Comm. 

1604 
Patent  Laws — Legislation,  484 
Supply  —  Civil    Service  Commission,   508  ; 
Amendt.  513,  Amendt.  1099 
Report,  997 
Trade  Union  Act  (1871),  678 

Municipal    Corporations    {England    and 

Wales),  Uhreformed 
Moved, ''  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  forthwith  abolish  all 
criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  unreformed 
Municipal  Corporations  or  their  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  City  of  London, 
for  which  due  provision  has  been  made  by 
statute »  {Sir  Charles  W.  DUke)  Feb  29, 
1126 ;  afler  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 


Municipal  Corporations,  ftc.  (Fonds)  Bill 

(^tV  Sydney  Waterlow,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr, 
Morley,  Mr.  Leeman,  Mr.  Dimm) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  •  Mar  10  [BUI  101] 

Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Major  0*Oorman,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.Riokard  Power, 

Sir  Colman  G'Loghlen) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  /V6  9  [BiU  7] 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«  "  Mar  1, 

1164 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,**  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  {Mr.  Charles  Lewu) ; 

after  debate,  Question  put,    "That  'now,' 

Ac.;"  A.  148,  N.  176;  M.  28 
Words  added  ;   main  Question,  as  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to;  2R.  pat  off  for  six 

months 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation  Bill 

(JIfr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Birley,  Mr.  Diwon,  Mr. 

Cauiley,  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson,  Mr.   Torr) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l**  •  Feb  9  [Bill  2] 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill    be    now  read  2«" 

Feb  15,  322 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  *<  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  {Mr.  Fielden) ;  after 

short  debate,  Question  put,  "That  *now,' 

Ac.;"  A.  101,  N.  94;  M.  7 
Main    Question    put,   and   agreed   to ;    Bill 

read  2<» 
Order  for  Committee  read ;    Morad,  "  That 

Mr.   Speaker   do   now    leave   the  Chair" 

Mar  7, 1603 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,*'  and  add 

"  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months, 

resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee  "  {Mr. 


Munieipal  Oficers  SuperanntuUion  Bill — oo&t. 

Fielden)  v.:  after  short  debate,  QuestioQ 
put,  "That  the  words,  &o. ;"  A.  68,  N.  88, 
M.20 
Words  added  ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to;  Committee  put  off  for 
six  montiis 


Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  Mr,  Butt,  Mr.  Ronayne) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  /V6  9  [Bill  39] 

Moved,   **  That  the '  Bill    be    now  read  2« 

Feb  17,  468 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  ^  apon 

this  day  six  months  "  {Sir  Arthur  ChUnness) ; 

Question  proposed, "  That  *  now,'  dec. ; "  after 

short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 
Main   Question    put,   and   agreed   to  ;    Bill 

read2« 


•» 


MxTUTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.  Birmingham 

Army — Knigfatsbridge  Barracks,  Res.  1766 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  974 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1463 

Pay  and  AUowanoes,  1487 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1637 
South  Kensington  Museum — ^Art  Library,  1567 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — House- 
hold of,  dec.  1842 
Mint,  including  Coinage,  523 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1844;  Amendt. 
1846 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leave,  248 


MuBB,  Oolonel  W.,  Renfrew 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1479 
Army  Reomiting,  Ret.  1215 


Murphy,  Mr.  N.  D.,  Cork  City 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  House- 
hold of,  kQ.  1841 


Mutiny    Bill     {Mr.   Koikes,   Mr.    Secretary 
Hardy,  The  Judge  Advocate) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  Mar  9 
Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  6a- 
thome  Hardy  Mar  13, 1873 


Naqhten,  Mr.  A.  R.,   Winchester 
Army— Militia  AdjuUnts,  1768 

Militia,  SUff-Sergeants  of,  812 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1273 
Mercantile  Marine^Blaokwood'a  "  Night  Helm 
Indicator/'  1208 


Napisr  and  Ettsiogc,  Lord 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  d.  6, 1288 


Naiumal  Gallery,  The— The  Wynn  EUis 
Bequest 
Question,  Mr.  Hankey  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith /V6  21,560 
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Navy 

MlSCXLLANBOVS  QUBSTIOITS 

Arctic   Expedition,    The,    Question,   Captain 

Pirn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Feb  17, 401 
British  and   Foreign  Iron- Clad  Navies,   Ob- 
serrations,  Mr.  E.  J.   Reed ;    Reply,  Mr. 

Hunt  ;  debate  thereon  Mar  13, 1891 
Chain  Cables  and  Anchors,  Question,  Observa- 
tions, The  Duke  of  Somerset ;  Reply,  The 

Earl  of  Malmesburj ;  short  debate  thereon 

Feb  31,  545 
Circular  Ships,  Question,  Mr.  Hanbury- Tracy ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  10,  1798 
Coal,  Question,  Mr.  Hussey-Vivian ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt  Mar  6,  1413 
Collision  of  the  "Alberta*'  and  the**  Mistletoe** 

— Baron  BramweU,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  14,  258  ; 

Questions,  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Anderson  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  2,  1203 
B.M.S,    "Devastation"    Question,     Captain 

Nolan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  2,  1207 
H.M,S,  '*Serapis**'-Chain  Cables,  Question, 

Mr.  Bentinok;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  9, 

1708 
Naval  Cadets,  Question,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevr^; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Feb  24,  816 
Navigating  Officers,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Feb  22, 682 
Officers   of    Royal   Marines,    Question,    Mr. 

Sampson  Lloyd  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Feb  22, 

688 ;—  The  Royal  Marines — InereoH  of  Pay, 

Question,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Huntifar9,  1717 
Royal  Naval   Cdlege,  Oreenwich—Ewamino' 

tions,  Question,    Mr.    Ka?anagb ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt  ifar  13,*  1864 
Screw   Propellers,    Question,    Captain    Pirn ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  13,  1865 
The    Troop-Ship   "  OronUs**    Question,  Mr. 

Palmer  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Feb  25,  928 
Widows  of  Seamen  and  Marines,  Question, 

Captain  Price ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Feb  18, 

482 


Navy — Iron-  Cladi — Hie  Suez  Canal 
Moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Return  of  the  draught  of  water  of  each  flrst- 
olass  ironclad,  noting  in  each  case  whether 
such  ship  could  or  could  not  pass  through 
the  Suez  Canal  when  complete  in  cofl,  pro- 
visions, stores,  and  armament"  (The  Lord 
Dunsany)  Mar  13, 1855  ;  after  short  debate, 
on  Question  ?  resolved  in  the  negative 

Navy— Loss  of  H,M,8,  "  Vanguard" 
Question,  Mr.  Goschen ;  Answer,  Mr.   Hunt 
Feb  10,  132;   Question,  Mr.  Pamell ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Hunt  Feb  14,  263 
Orders  of  the  Day  postponed  Feb  28 
Moved,  '*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Copy  of  a  further  Minute  relating  to  the 
loss  of  H.M.S.  *  Vanguard  * "  {Mr,  Goschen) 
Feb  28,  1026 
Amendt.  to  leave  'out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
*Mn  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  to  the  Admiral  in 
Command,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Tarleton, 
K.C.B.  of  clearing  his  reputation  by  being 
tried  by  a  Court  Martial  "(CaptoinPtrTi), 

IcoiU, 


Navy — Loss  of  B.M.S.  "  Vanguard**-— cont, 

tf .,  1074 ;  Question  proposed,  '<  That  the  words, 
Ac. ;  **  after  long  debate.  Moved,  **  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned  **  (Mr,  Seely) ; 
Motion  withdrawn 

Question  again  proposed  ;  Amendt.  withdrawn  ; 
main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Papers,  Question,  Captain  Pirn ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Hunt  Mar  13,  1869 

Navy — The  Admiralty — Civilian  First 
Lords 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  13, 
To  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  **  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  practice  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  civilians, 
who  from  their  antecedents  cannot  be  con- 
versant with  the  business  of  that  Depart- 
ment, is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
service  "  (Mr,  BentinckYy,,  1873  ;  after  long 
debate.  Question  put,  ''That  the  words,  dec. ;" 
A.  261,  N.  18  ;  M.  248 

Nevill,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Carmarthen,  ^e. 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Chorohyards,  Res. 
1394 

Nbville-Grenville,   Mr.  E.,  Somerset- 
shire,  Mid 
Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  Res.  1761 
Post  Office  Cheques,  258 
Royal  TiUes,  2R.  1732 

Newdegatb,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2051 
Royal  Titles,  Leave,  423 

Newfoundland    Fisheries  —  27ie   French 

Fishermen 

Question,  Mr.  A.  M' Arthur ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  Feb  21,  554;    Question,  Captain 

Price ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Feb  22, 676 

Newspaper  Begistrationi  ftc.  Bill 

(Mr,  Waddy,  Mr,  AshUy) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»«  Fe6  11  [Bill  64] 

Noel,  Mr.  E.,  Dumfries,  Sfc. 
Royal  Style  and  Titles— The  Native  Princes 
of  India,  1867,  1868 

Nolan,  Captain  J.  P.,  Galway  Co, 

Army — Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  1771 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  967 
Army  Recruiting,  Res.  1209, 1219 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1253 

Pay  and  Allowances,  1487 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  402;  2R.  1778 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2059 
East  India— Christianity,  Address  for  Papers, 

236 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  765, 

787 
Navy— H.M.S.  '*  Devastation,"  1207 
Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  Amendt.  1406 ; 
Motion  for  Acyourument,  ib, 
Poat  Office— iNland,  Mail  Routea  io,  227 
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Nolan,  Captain  J,  P. — eont. 

Supply — Local  Government  Board,  Ac,  517, 

510 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

<ko.  1841 
Pauper  Lunatics  (Ireland),  1846 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1845 

North,  Lieut-Colonel  Jl  8.,  Oxfordshire 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1462 

NoBTHOOTE,   Eight    Hon.    Sir    S.     H. 
{see  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Northumberland,  Duke  of 

Noxious  Vapours,  791 


Norwood,    Mr.  C.  M.,   Kingston-u^on- 
Hull 

Marine  Contracts,  Leave,  154 

Navy  — H.M.S.    "Vanguard,"    Loss    of   the, 

Motion  for  a  Paper,  1075 
Supply— Suez  Canal  Shares,   Res.  621,  635, 

636 

Noxious  Nuisances — Legislation 

Question,  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Solater-Booth  Feb  17,  405 

Noxious  Vapours 

Petition  presented  {The  Lord  WinmarUigh) 
Feb  23,  790 ;  after  short  debate.  Petition  to 
lie  on  the  Table 

O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  Xing'* s  Co, 
Army — Connaught  Rangers,  261 
India — SiWer,  I>»preciation  of,  260 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  &c.  1942 
Supply— Report,  999 

O'Clery,  Mr.  K.,  Wexford  Co. 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  771 
Workhouse  Schools  (Ireland),  1711 

O'CoNOR  Don,  The,  RosoomvMn  Co, 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  780 

0' Conor,  Mr.  D.  M.,  Bligo  Co, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  Amendt. 
2036 

O'DoNOGHTJE,  The,  Tralee 

Irish  Land  Act — Compensation  under  Third 

Clause,  135 
I^and  Tenure  (Ireland),  817 
Parliament-^Business  of  the  H«use,  500,  501 
Tralee   Savings  Bank,  Motion  for  a   Select 

Committee,  1582,  1584 

Offences  against  the  Person  Bill 

{Mr.  Charley,  Mr,  Wfiitwell) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l°Teb9  [Bill  11 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  bo  nov  read  2^" 
Feb  10. 138 

leont. 
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Offences  against  the  Person  BiU^oont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months"  (Mr,  WheeJhoute)  ; 
after  short  debate.  Question,  "  That '  now,' 
Ac.  /'  put,  and  agreed  to 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
rcad2*» 

Committee  deferred,  after  short  debate  Feb  15, 
331 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  '*  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  Mar  1, 
1188 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  '*  That,"  and  add 
'*  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Com- 
mittee" (Mr,  P,  A,  Taylor)  V,',  after  short 
debate,  Question  put,  "  That  the  words, 
Ac.  ; "  A.  108.  N.  82  ;  M.  26 

Main  Question,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker,  &c.,"  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Committee — b.p. 

Committee  * — B.r.  Mar  3 

Committee  • — r  j».  Jfar  6 


0' Gorman,  Major  P.,   Water  ford 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  804,  806 
Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland),  2R.  1164' 
Supply— Lord  Pri?y  Seal,  502 
Report,  1000 

O'Hagan,  Lord 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R.  924 

Onslow,  Mr.  D.  E.,  Guildford 

Judicature  Act  (1873) — Surrey  Assizes,  302 
Supply,  Report,  996 

Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  District)  Bill 

{Mr,  Whalley,  Sir  Oeorge  Bowyer) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«>*  Feb  23  [Bill  86] 

Ordnance  Survey — The  Civil  Assistants 
Question,  Mr.  Monk;   Answer,   Lord  Henry 
Lennox  i^ed  24,811 

O'Eeilly,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co, 
East  India — Christianity,  Address  for  Papers, 

230,  237 
India — Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  674 

Orphan  and  Deserted  Children  (Ireland) 

Bill     (Mr,  O'Shaughnessy,  Mr,  (yReiliy, 
Mr,  Bruen,  Mr,  Redmond) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  Feb  9  [Bill  32] 

O'Shauqhnessy,  Mr.  E.,  Limerick 
Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  Res.  1766 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  2R.  1778 
Education,  Intermediate  (Ireland),  263 

O'Stjlltvan,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Limerick  Co. 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  787 
Supply,   Report,  999 ;    Motion  for   Adjourn- 
ment, 1000 

Outlawries  Bill 

e.  Read  !•  •  jP«&  8 
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Oyit&r  Fiiheriei 

Mored, "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  Ojsters,  and  what  has  l^en 
the  effect  of  the  measures  relating  to  Ojster 
Fisheries  adopted  by  Parliament  subse- 
quently to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Sea  Fisheries  in  1866  "  (Sir  Charles 
Legard)  Mar  6, 1498 

Amendt.  to  add  **  and  to  report  what  further 
legislative  measures  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  be  desirable  "  (Mr»  Cawley) ; 
Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added,"  put,  and  agreed  to 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Committee  nominated  Mar  9;  List  of  the 
Committee,  1499 

Oyster  Fisheries  Bill 

(Mr.  Waddy,  Mr,  Muntg) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Feb  11  [BUI  66] 

Paget,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Sofn&rseUhire,  Mid 

Local  Finance,  1122 

Palmeb,  Mr.  0.  M.,  Durham,  iV. 

Navy— Troop  Ship  "  Orontes,"  928 

Parish  Ministers  (Scotland)  (Exemption 
from  Rates)  Bill 

(Mr,  James  Barclay,  Mr,  Baxter,  Mr.  MLaren, 

Dr.  Cameron) 
€.  Ordered  ;reaAVFeb9  [Bill  87] 

^Parliament 

LORDS— 
Mkbtino  or  THs  Parliamskt  Feb  8 
The    Parliament    opened    by  Thx  Qubbit  in 
Person 

^er  ^ajests's  i9So0t  iStaciotui  Zmtt^ 

delivered  by  The  Lord  Charobllor  Fek  8,  2 

An  Addrbsb  to  Hbr  Majbstt  thereon  moved 
by  The  Earl  of  Abbrdbbit  (the  Motion 
being  seconded  by  The  Earl  of  Ellxsmbrb), 
and,  after  long  debate,  agreed  to,  Nemine 
DisserUiente  Feb  S,  6 

Hbr  Majbstt's  Arswbb  to  thb  Addrbsb 
reported  Feb  10,  124 

Chairman  of  Committees— The  Lord  Redesdale 
appointed,  Nemine  Dissentiente,  to  take  the 
Chair  in  all  Committees  of  this  House  for 
this  Session  Feb  8 

Ordered  that  the  Viscount  Eversley  do  take 

the  Chair  in  all  Committees  upon  Private 

Bills  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Redesdale 

from  illness  Feb  28 

Committee  for  /Vtt;ife<^#— appointed  Feb  8 

Sub-Committee  for  the    /<mrtia/«— appointed 

Feb  8 
Appeal  Cotmnt^tf —appointed  Feb  8 
Roll  of  thb  Lords-— Garter  King  of  Arms 
attending,  delivered  at  the  Table  (in  the 
usual  manner)  a  List  of  the  Lords  Temporal 
in  the  Third  Session  of  the  Twenty-Srst 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  Feb  8, 6 


Parluicbht— Lords— oont. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the  House 
that  [the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  bad  pre- 
pared and  laid  it  on  the  Table  (No.  4) 
Feb  li 

Private  Bills 
Orders  in  relation  to  Petitions  Feb  18,  474 
Private  BiUs — Standing  Orders  Committee  on, 

appointed  Feb  21 ;  List  of  the  Committee, 

550 
Opposed  Private  ^t72tf— Committee  appointed 

Feb  21 ;  List  of  the  Committee,  550 

COMMONS— 

The  Qubbn's  Spbboh  having  been  reported ; 
An  humble  Address  thereon  moved  by  Mr. 
RiDLBT  (the  Motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mulholland)  Feb  8,  52  ;  after  long  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to ;  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  said  Address ;  List 
of  the  Committee,  114 

Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and  read 
Feb  9,  115  ;  after  short  debate.  Address 
agreed  to ;  to  be  presented  by  Privy  Coun- 
cillors 

Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Address  reported 
Feb  11,230 

^tchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms  (Bouse  of 
Commons) — Standing  Committee  appointed 
and  nominated ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  10, 
200 

PrtfthM^— Select  Committee  appointed ;  List 
of  the  Committee  Feb  9, 117 

Privileges—Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of 
Privileges  be  appointed  Feb  8 

Public  Accounts — Committee  nominated;  List 
of  the  Committee  Feb  II,  255 

Public  Petitions—SeXeoi  Committee  on,  ap- 
pointed ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  14,  299 

Selection — Committee  nominated ;  List  of  the 
Committee  Feb  10,  200 

Standing  Orders — Select  Committee  nominated ; 
List  of  the  Committee  Feb  10,  200 

Order 

Notices  of  Motion,  Question,  Mr.  Ritchie ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Speaker  Mar  9, 1718 

Orders  of  the  Day— The  Irish  Land  Bill,  Ob- 
servations, The  O'Donoghue ;  short  debate 
thereon  Feb  18,  501 

Resolution  1875 — Presence  of  Strangers,  Notice 
taken,  that  Strangers  were  present — 

Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  read  the  Resolution 
on  the  subject  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  Session,  and  stated  that  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  House  he  should 
abide  by  that  Resolution.  He  accordingly, 
without  further  debate,  put  the  Question, 
**  That  Strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw ;  " 
A.  6,  N.  16 ;  and  Forty  Members  not  being 
present,  the  House  was  adjourned — Petition 
of  Mr.  C.  Benwood 

Observations,  Mr.  Speaker  Mar  6,  1420 

Privilege 
The  Sues  Canal  Shares  C<mtraet^22  Oeo.  Ill, 
e.  45 —  The  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Question,  Mr. 
Biggar  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  Personal 
SUtement,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rothschild  Feb  28, 
1019 
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PABLIAlCBRf — GomiOiri— dOfU. 

Ash  Wednesday,  Moved*  **  That  this  Hoase  do 
meet  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  dock  "  {Mr, 
Disraeli)  Feb  29,  1124;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 


Parliament — Appeals  and  Causes  in  Error 

— Standing  Order 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  no  Appeal  or  Cause  in 
Error  shall  be  heard  and  determined  unless 
there  be  present  at  such  hearing  and  deter- 
mination not  less  than  three  Lords  holding, 
or  who  have  held,  some  of  the  following  high 
jodicial  ofBoes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  of  Judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Law  or  Equity  in  England,  or  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's High  Court  of  Justice  or  Court  of 
Appeal  in  England,  or  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  or  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  in  Ireland  "  ( The 
Lord  Redesdale)  Mar  2,  1200;  after  short 
debate,  on  Question  ?  resolved  in  the  affirma- 
tive 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Resolution  be  declared 
a  Standing  Order,  and  that  it  be  entered  on 
the  Roll  of  Standing  Orders  of  this  House 


Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Com- 
mittees of  Supply 

Moved,  *'  That  whenever  notice  has  been  given 
that  Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  the  Committee  stands  as  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day  upon  any  day  except 
Thursday  and  Friday,  on  which  Government 
Orders  have  precedence,  the  Speaker  shall, 
when  the  Order  for  the  Committee  has  been 
read,  forthwith  leave  the  Chair  without 
putting  any  Question,  and  the  House  shall 
thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee, 
unless  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates  re- 
spectively an  Amendment  be  moved  relating 
to  the  division  of  Estimates  proposed  to  ^ 
considered  on  that  day"  {Mr.  Disraeli) 
Feb  17,  469;  after  short  debate.  Moved, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  {Mr, 
Beresford  Hope)  ;  Question  put ;  A.  44,  N. 
136 ;  M.  92 

Question  again  proposed 

Amendt.  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the  word 
"first"  {Mr.  Seeretary  Hardy);  after  short 
debate,  Question,  "That  the  word  *  first/ 
d(c.,"  put,  and  negatived 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 


Parliament — Opposed  Business 

Moved,  "That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no 
Order  of  the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be 
taken  after  half-past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night  with  respect  to  which  Order  or  Notice 
of  Motion  a  Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amend- 
ment shall  have  been  printed  on  the  Notice 
Paper,  or  if  such  Notice  of  Motion  shall 
only  have  been  given  the  next  previous  day 
of  sitting,  and  objection  shall  be  taken  when 
such  Notice  is  called  "  {Mr.  HeygaU)Feb  10, 
186  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 


Parliament  —  Petition  of   Mr,    Charles 
Senwood 

Moved,  "That  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henwood,  presented  upon  the  16th  day  of 
February  last,  be  printed  and  distributed 
with  the  Votes  "  {CoUmel  Beresford)  Mar  S, 
1404 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
**  the  Order  that  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henwood  do  lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and 
discharged  "  {Mr.  Hunt)  v. ;  Question  pro- 
posed, '*  That  the  words,  dec. ; "  after  short 
debate — 

Forty  Members  not  being  present,  the  House 
was  adjourned 


Parliament — Private    Bill    Committees — 

The  Referees 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  18,  To 
leave  out  from  " That,"  and  add  "a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  re- 
port on  the  position  of  the  Referees  of  the 
House  on  Private  Bills,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  legality  and  expediency  of  allowing 
the  Referees  the  same  power  of  voting  on  a 
Private  Bill  Committee  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament regularly  elected  by  a  constituency  " 
{Mr.  Anderson)  v.,  485 ;  after  short  debate. 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  ^.,"  put,  and 
negatived  ;  words  added  ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Moved,  "  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Re- 
ferees on  Private  Bills  do  consist  of  Twenty- 
one  Members"  {Mr.  Anderson)  Mast  6,  1495 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  Twenty-one,"  and  insert 
"  Twenty-three "  {Mr,  Sullivan)  v. ;  after 
short  debate.  Question  put,  "  That '  Twenty- 
one,'  Ac.  ;"  A.  73.  N.  21 ;  M.  62 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  be  a 
Member  of  the  said  Committee;"  A.  79, 
N.  11;  M.68 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Dodson  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee  ;"  A.  77»  N.  11 ; 
M66 

Moved,  "That  Mr.  Mowbray  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  ;"  after  short 
debate.  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned  "  {Captain  Nolan) ;  A.  17,  N.  68  ; 
M.61 

Question  put,  ''  That  Mr.  Mowbray  be  one 
other  Member  of  the  said  Committee ;"  A.  76, 
N.  10;  M.  66 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Sclater.Booth  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  ;"  A.  74, 
N.  9  ;  M.  65 

Sir  pdward  Colebrooke  nominated 

Moved,  "That  Mr.  Pemberton  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee ;"  A.  74,  N.  9; 
M.  65 

Moved,  "That  Mr.  Whitbread  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  ;  *'  A.  74,  N.  9 ; 
M.65 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  ; "  A.  74,  N.  9; 
M.65 

Moved,  "That  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  be  (me 
one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee  ;" 
A.  74,  N.  7  ;  M.  66 

Mr.  Kavanagh  and  The  O'Conor  Don  nomi- 
nated 
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Moved,  "That  Mr.  Hejgato  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee;"  A.  71, 
N.7;  M.W 

Sir  Franois  Goldimid  nominated 

Moved,  *<  That  Mr.  Milli  be  one  other  Member 
of  the  said  Committee ;"  A.  75,  N.  8 ;  M.  73 

Mr.  DiUwyn  nominated 

Moved,  **That  Mr.  Elodwell  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee;"  A.  74,  N.  3; 
M.71 

Moved,  '*  That. Mr.  Monk  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee ; "  A.  74,  N.  3  ; 
M.71 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  SUvelej  Hill  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee ; "  A.  75,  N.  3; 
M.  72 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Monts  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee;"  A.  75,  N.  3  ; 
M.72 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  John  Talbot  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  ;"  A.  74, 
N.  3 ; M.  71 

Mr.  Anderson  nominated 


ParUammt  —  Private  BUU  —  BoUdUtium 
of  Mmhers 
Moved,  '<That  the  solioiUtion  of  Members  of 
this  Honse  to  oppose  or  support  Private  Bills 
on  Seoond  Reading  by  Members  connected 
in  any  way  with  interests  concerned  in  that 
opposition  or  support,  has  a  tendency  to  re« 
store  the  evils  which  this  House  sought  to 
redress  by  the  present  system  of  Private  Bill 
Committees  chosen  by  a  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion" (Sir  Bduford  WcUkin)  Mar  Q,  1491 ; 
after  sKorl  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 


Pabliament — House  of  Lords 

Sat  Firit 

Fth  8— The  Lord  Dorchester,  after  the  death  of 

his  Cousin 
F^  11— The  Lord  Westbury,  after  the  death  of 

his  Grand&ther 
Feb  17— Earl  Stanhope,  after  the  death  of 

his  Father 


Nmo  P$er» 

Feb  8 — John  Ralph  Ormsby-Gore,  esonire, 
created  Baron  Harleeh  of  Harlech 
John  Tollemache,  esquire,  created 
Baron  Tollemache  of  Helmingham 
Hall 
Sir  Robert  Tolver  Gerard,  baronet, 
created  Baron  Gerard  of  Bryn 

Ftb  10— William  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  created 
Earl  of  Lewes  and  Blarqnees  of 
Abergavenny 
Edward  Montagu  Stuart  GranvOle, 
Baron  Whamolitre,  created  Vis- 
count Carlton  of  Carlton  and  Earl 
of  WhamcHilb 

Feb  17— Henry  Gerard  Stnrt,  esquire,  created 
BaroB  Alington  of  Oriehel 


PABUAlfBRT — ^HOTTCT  OF  OolORms 

New  Writs  Issued 

During  Beeess 

For  Suflfolk  (Western  Division),  v. 
Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  esquire, 
deceased 

For  Lancaster  County  (South  Wes- 
tern Division),  ft;.  Charles  Turner, 
esquire,  deceased 

For  Surrey  (Middle  Division),  v.  Sir 
Richard  Baggallay,  knight,  Judge 
of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal 

For  Whitehaven,  v.  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Cavendish  Bentiock, 
esquire.  Judge  Advocate  General 

For  Aberdeen  County  (Eastern  Divi- 
sion), V.  William  Dingwall  Fordyce, 
esquire,  deceased 

For  Horsham,  v.  Right  honble.  Sir 
William  Seymour  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
Chief  Charity  Commissioner  for 
England  and  Wales 

For  Ipswich,  t;.  John  Patteson  Cob- 
bold,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Wilts  (Southern  Division),  v. 
Lord  Henry  Frederick  Tbynne, 
Treasurer  of  Her  Majesty's  House- 
hold 

For  Salop  (Northern  Division),  v, 
John  Ralph  Ormsby-Gore,  esquire, 
now  Baron  Harlech 

For  Dorset,  v.  Henry  Gerard  Sturt, 
esouire,  now  Baron  Alington 

For  Burnley,  v.  Richard  Shaw,  es- 
quire, deceased 

For  Suffolk  (Eastern  Division),  v. 
Viscount  Mahon,  now  Earl  Stanhope 

For  Armagh  Borough,  i/.  John  Vance, 
esquire,  deceased 

1876 

Feb   8^For  Berkshire,  v.   Richard  Benyon, 

esquire.  Manor  of  Northstead 
For   Leominster,    v,    Richard    Ark- 

wright,  esquire,  Cbiltem  Hundreds 
For  Manchester,  v.  William  Romaine 

Callender,  esquire,  deceased 
Fdf  9 — For  Huntingdon  Borough,  v.  Sir  John 

Burgess  Karslake,  knight.   Manor 

of  Northstead 
For  Enniskillen  Borough,  v.  Viscount 

Criohton,  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury 
Feb  14— For  East  Retford,  v.  Viscount  Galway, 

deceased 
Feb    31— for    Horsham,   v.    Robert    Henry 

Hurst,  esquire,  void  Election 


New  Members  Sworn 

Feb  8 — John    Ireland    Blackbume,   esquire, 

Laneaster  County  (South  Western 

Division) 
Thomas    Tbornhill,  esquire,  Suffolk 

(Western  Division) 
Daniel  'iliwaites,  esquire,  Blackburn 
Lord  Henry  Frederick  Tbynne,  Wilts 

(Southern  Division) 
Robert  Henry  Hurst,  esquire,  BoT' 

sham 
Honble.    Edward    Henry    Trafalgar 

Digby,  Dorset 
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Parlxamiiit — OoioiONB — New  MtmJberB  Sworn — 

OODt. 

Sir  James  John    Trevor  Lawrence* 
baronet,  Surrey  (Middle  Diyision) 

Thomas    Clement    Cobbold,  esqoire, 
Ipswich 

Sir    Alexander    Hamilton    Gordon, 
Aberdeen  County  (Eastern  Division) 

George  De  La  Poer  Beresford,  esquire, 
Amuzgh  Borough 

Stanley     Leighton,    esqnire,    Salop 
(Northern  Division) 

Right  honble.  George  Augustus  Caven- 
dish Bentinck,  Whitehaven 
Feb  17 — ^Viscount  Hinchingbrook,  Buntingdon 
Borough 

Thomas  Blake,  esquire,  Leominster 
Feb  21— Viscount  Crichton,  EnniskiUen 

Peter  Rylands,  esquire,  Burnley 
Feb  24 — Jacob  Bright,  esquire  (made  affirma- 
tion), Manchester 

Frederick  St.  John  Newdegate  Bame, 

esquire,  Suffolk    County  (Eastern 

Division) 

Feb  25 — Philip  Wroughton,  esquire,  Berkshire 

Mar   2 — William   Beckett   Denison,  esquire, 

East  Retford 

James  Cliuon  Brown,  esquire,  J5br> 
sham 

FarUamentary  and  Municipal  Elections 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  existing  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  with 
power  to  suggest  amendments  in  the  same '' 
{Sir  Charles  W,  DUke)  Feb  28  ;  Committee 
nominated  Mar  8;  List  of  the  Committee, 
1104 

Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868 

Coniroverted  Elections  —  Judges*  Reports  — 

Durham    County    (Northern    Division)  — 

Borough  of  Armagh  Feb  8,  61 
Horsham  Feb  18,  479  ;    New  Writ  ordered 

Feb  21 
East  Suffolk  Election,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A. 

Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  14, 

2009 
Registration  of  Electors  —  Parochial  Relief, 

Question,  Mr.  Richard  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton Cross  Mar  2,  1205 

Pabnell,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Meath 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  988 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2073 
Criminal  Law — Edward  O'Meagher   Condon, 

The  Convict,  1025 
India — Bombay  Native  Army,  682 
Navy— H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  263 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

113 
Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  Amendt.  1497 
Protection  of  Life  and  Property  (Ireland)  Act, 
1871— Meath,  County  of,  561 

Fartitioii  Act  (1868)  Amendment  Bill 

{Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Mr,  Alfred  Marten) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  I''*  Feb  15  [BiU  78] 

Read  2»*  Marl 
Committee*;  Report  3far  8  [311197] 


Patent  Lowe — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Mundella ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  Feb  18,  484 

Patents  for  InyentionB  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The Lord  Chancellor) 

I  Presented  ;  read  !•  Feb  22,  663      (No.  15) 
Read  2%  after  short  debate  Mar  14, 1944 

Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham,  8. 

Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  945 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  Amendt.  1264, 

1486 
Commons,  2R.  533 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  837 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park— Rotten  Row,   State 

of,  1206  ;— Serpentine.  1714,  1715 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  1759 
Supply— Fishery  Board  (Scotland),  992 
Report,  995 

Peek,  Sir  H.  W.,  Surrey,  Mid. 

Inland  Revenue — Servants,  Taxes  on  Casual, 
400 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,   Warwick  Bo. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  2R.  437,  438 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Leicestershire,  S. 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Ree. 

1382 
Commons,  2  R.  534 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2063 
Local  Taxation,  1123 

Pemberton,  Mr.  E.  L.,  Kent,  E. 

Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 
and  Wales),  Res.  1158 

Pekcy,  Earl,  Northumberland,  N. 
Army — Militia  Adjutants,  1770 

Permissive  Proliilnltory  Liquor  Bill 

(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  Thomas  Basley,  Mr. 

Downing,  Mr.  Richard,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr, 

DaUuay,  Mr.  William  Johnston) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1^* 
Feb  9  [BiU  19] 

Peru — Gfuano 

Question,  Mr.  M'Lagan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  17,  406 

Pnc,  Oaptain  B.,  Oravesend 

Hen  wood,  Mr.  0.,  Petition  of,  Res.  1405 
Mercantile    Marine^Training   Ship   Schools, 

816 
Mercantile    Marine  —  Pensions    to    Seamen, 

Res.  1837 
Navy — ^Arotio  Expedition,  401 

Screw  Propellers,  1865 
Navy— H.M.S.  •«  Vanguard,"  Loss  of,  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  Amendu  1074, 1869 
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PuLTFAnt,  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  JBdin- 

hwrgh  and  8L  Andrew* i  Uhwerstttes 
Army  Medical  OflBoen,  1799 
Ciyil  Service  of  India — Regulations,  1202 
Education  Code— Subjects,  Choice  of,  Res.  1811 
Scientific  Instruction,  Royal  Commission  on, 

551 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  1102 

Fishery  Board,  Scotland,  993 

Plimsoll,  Mr.  S.,  Derby  Bo, 

Mercantile  Marine — Unseaworthy  Ships,  407 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  180  ;  2R.  438,  441 

Plunket,  Hon.  D.  E.  (Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland),  Duolin  University 
Civil  Bill  Courts  (Ireland),  Leave,  544 ;  1124 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  874 
Irish  Ante-Union  Statutes,  2015 

Police  Superannuation — Report  of  Special 
Committee 
Question,  Sir  H.   Drummond  Wolff;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  24,  814 

Foolbeg  Idghthoose  Bill 

(Mr,  Edward  Stanhope,  Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  I*'*  Mar  13  [Bill  105] 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Sdater-Booth,  Mr,  Salt) 
e.  Ordered :  read  1»»  Feb  17  [Bill  78] 

Poor  Law  Onardians  Elections  (Ireland) 

Bill       {Mr,  CaUan,  Sir  Colman  CLoghlen, 
Mr,  Maurice  Brooks,  Mr,  Downing) 
€,  Ordered  ;  read  !«•  Feb  25  [Bill  88] 

Portugal^  Commercial  Belations  with 
Question,  Mr.  Whitwell  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke 
Feb  10,  187 

Post  Office 

MiSOlLLAITXOUS   QuSSTIOITS 

Mail  Routes  in  Ireland,  Question,    Captain 

Nolan ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Feb  11, 

227 
Mails  to  the  Hebrides,  Question,  Mr.  Fraser- 

Mackintosh ;   Answer,  Lord  John  Manners 

Mar  13,  1868 
North  American  Mail  Contracts,  The,  Question, 

Mr.  Baxter;   Answer,  Lord  John  Manners 

Feb  14,  258 
Postal  Rates  to  India,  West  Indies,  and  Aus* 

tralia,  Question,  Mr.  Hankey  ;  Answer,  Lord 

John  Manners  Feb  15,  303 
Postal    Telegraph  Service  —  The  Provincial 

Staff,    Question,    Mr.    Dillwyn  ;     Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  2, 

1207 ;—  The  Royal  Engineers,  Question,  Mr. 

Anderson ;   Answer,    Lord    John   Manners 

Mar  9,  1710 
Post   Office   Cheques,   Question,  Mr.   Neville- 

<:renville;     Answer,    Lord    John    Manners 

Feb  14.  258 
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Post  Ovfioi — cont. 
Savings   Bank   Department — Site,   Question' 


Mr.  Redmond  ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Mannera 

Mar  13,  1866 
Telegraph     Cards,    Question,    Mr.     Mitchell 

Henry  ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Feb  10, 

137:  Mare,  1413 
Telegraph  Stamps,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Feb  17,  404 


Post  Office  Telegraph  Services  [Loan'] 
Considered  in  Committee ;  Moved  to  resolve, 
"  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
raise  further  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Telegraph  Acts,  by  the  creation  of  Three 
per  cent.  Capital  Stocks  of  Annuities  charge- 
able on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  "  {Mr,  W,  H.  Smith)  Feb  28, 1103: 
after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 


P0WI8,  Earl  of 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  d.  15,  1290 
Cattle  Diseases  (England  and  Ireland) — Privy 

Council  Regulations,  ISO 
Ecclesiastical  OfiBces  and  Fees,  2R.  1198 
Metropolis — Hyde  Park  Comer,    Traffic    at, 

549 

Price,  Mr.  W,  E.,  Tewheshury 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  952 
Army  —  Militia   Quartermasten  —  Pensions, 
1235 

Price,  Captain  G.  E.,  Devonport 

Iron-dad  Navies,  British  and  Foreign,  1916 
Navy — Widows  of  Seamen  and  Marines,  482 
Navy— H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of  the.  Mo- 
tion for  a  Paper,  1082 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  &c,  1941 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  676 

Prisons  {Ireland) — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Redmond  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  Feb  14,  264 

Protection  to  Growing  Crops  (Scotland) 

Bill  {Sir  Alexander  Cordon,  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther,  Viscount  Macduff,  Sir  Windham 
Anstrvther) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l"  •  Mar  2  [Bill  95] 

Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Dr.  Cameron,  Sir    Windham  Anstruther,  Mr, 
Ramsay,  Mr,  Mackintosh) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  road  l<*  * 
Feb  9  [Bill  45] 

Read  2^  after  short  debate  Feb  15,  328 

Public  Health — Typhoid  Fever  at  Eagley 
Question,  Mr.  Charley  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater* 
Booth  Feb  21,  55% 
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Baixes,  Mr.  H.  0.  (Cluunnaa  of  Oom- 

inittees    of    Ways    and    Means), 
Chester 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1277 
Burial  Services  ia  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1376 
Metropolitan  Railway,  2R.  809 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  &c.  1942 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1494 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Referees,  Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  495 
South  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  1705, 1700 

Raikoay  Pasnenger  Duty 

Moved, "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  ought  to  be 
reduced  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  its 
ultimate  repeal"  (Mr,  Serjeant  Spinka) 
Mar  7»  1586 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of 
the  present  Law  relating  to  the  Railway 
Passenger  Duty,  and  especially  as  to  its  effect 
upon  the  working  of  eheap  trains"  {Mr. 
Rodtjuell)  V. ;  after  short  debate,  Question, 
"  That  the  words,  ^."  put,  and  negatived 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  '  a  Select 
Committee  die.'  be  added,  instead  thereof" 

Amendt.  to  said  proposed  Amendt.  to  add 
^'and  further  to  inquire  what  additional 
accommodation  for  the  public  may  fairly  be 
demanded  from  the  Railway  Companies  as 
an  equivalent  for  a  reduction  or  the  abolition 
of  the  Duty  "  (Mr.  Faweett) ;  Question  put, 
'*That  those  words,  «bc.;"  A.  41,  N.  113  ; 
M.  72 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words '  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, &c.'  be  added  to  *That'  in  the  ori- 
ginal Question  ; "  A.  137,  N.  23  ;  M.  144 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed 
to ;  Select  Committee  appointed ;  List  of  the 
Committee,  1002 

Railwayi 

ComnUision  an  Railway  AeeiderUt  —  7^ 
Report,  Question,  Mr.  Samueleon  ;  Answer, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  Feb  15,  301  ;  Ques- 
tion,  Mr.  Elliot;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
Feb  21,  551  :  Question,  Observations,  Lord 
Cottesloe  ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  Feb  22,  064;  Question,  Mr. 
Samuelson  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
Feb  25,  928 
The  Pofsenger  Duty,  Question,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Feb  28,  1020 

Bahsat,  Mr.  J,,  Falkirk,  Sfe. 

Game  Uws  (Scotland),  2R.  1641 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  513 
Local  Government  Board,  dec.  620 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 
Ac.  1841 
Lunacy  Commission  (Scotland),  994 

Bathbone,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool 

County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 
Peace),  2R.  Amendt.  336 ;  Comn.  AoModt. 
1160, 1161 

\eoid. 


BLiTBBon,  Mr.  W.— «o»(: 

Merchant  Shtpping,  9R.  428 
Municipal  OflBoers  Supermnnnaiion  (No.  2),  2R. 
822 ;  Comm.  1603 

Bead,  Mr.  Clare  S.,  Norfolk,  S. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Ret.  201 7>  2073 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1636 

Beal  Estate  Intettacy  Bill 

(Mr.  Patter,  Mr.  Leaikam,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lamen, 

Mr,  Hopwaad,  Mr.  WiUiam  Edwin  Price) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  Feb9  [Bill  81] 

Bedesdale,  Lord  (Ohainnan  of  Com- 
mittees) 

Appeals — Standing  Orders,  Res.  1200 
Appelh&te  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  1286  ;  3R.  1946 

Bedmond,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Wexford 
Post  Office— SftTings  BmIl  DepartoMBt,  Site, 

1866 
Prisons  (Ireland),  264 

Beed,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Pembroke 

Henwood,  Mr.  C,  Petition  of.  Res.  1404 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  360 
Iron-clad  Navies,  British  and  Foreign,  1801 
Maritime  Contracts,  Leave,  158,  160 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  185 ;  2R.  465 
Municipal    Officers    Superaonuation,    Comm. 

1605 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  &o,  1940 
Supply— Civil  Service  Commisaian,  010 

Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths — Medi- 

cal  Certificates 
Question,   Mr.  Waddy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Selater- 
Booth  Feb  21,  558 

Begistratioii  of  Voters  (  Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  MtUhell  Henry,  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Smyth, 

Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  SuUivan) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  V  •  Feb  9  [BUI  4] 

BiCHAKD,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Army  Estiamtes,  Res.  1445 
China— Papers,  The,  136 
Coolie  Immigration  from  Indiato  Guiana,  1716 
Electors,  Registration '  of— Parochial    Relief, 

1205 
Elementary    Education    Act,  1870  —  School 

Board  Schools— Religioot  iBStmetion,  483 

BiOHHOin)  AND  QoBDOnf,  Duke  of  (Lord 
President  of  the  Council) 

Agricultural  Children  Act,  131 

Cattle  Diseases  (England  and  IreUnd)— Privy 

Council  Regnlationi,  126 
Sgypt— Cave,  Mr.,  Mission  of,  202 
India— Indian  Tariff,  2007 
Mercantile    Marino— Training    Ships,    1791, 

1792 
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RioHMoiio  MM9  GoBftov,  Bvke  of— eofit. 

Melropolit— Hyde  Piirk  Coramr,  Tnif^c»t,049 
Noxioai  Vapours,  791 

Railwa.T  Aeoideots— Royal  OoanniMioD,  Re- 
port, 664 
Scottish  Teinds,  Retorns,  1118 
ViTisectioD,  2008 

EmLBY,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Northumberland,  N. 
ParliameDt — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
02 

EiTCHiE,  Mr.  C.  T.,  Tower  Hamlets 
Army  Estimates — Militia  Pay  and  Allowances, 

1775 
Civil  Seryice.677 
Fngitire  Slave  Oircalars,  Res.  740 
MetropoliUn  Railway,  2R.  809 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House— Notices 

of  Motion,  1718 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1495 
Sogar  Convention,  1864 — Holland,  562 


EoDWELL,   Mr.   B.   B.   H.,    Camhridge- 

shire 
Parliament— Poblie    Bills— Referees,   Motion 

for  a  Select  Committee,  491 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  Amendt.  1590 

EoEBtJCE,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 
Supply — Sues  Canal  Shares,  Res.  626 


EoNATNX,  Mr.  J.  p.,  Cork  City 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
111 


EosEBEBTy  Earl  of 

Egypt — Cave,  Mr.,  Mission  of,  202 
Heligoland,  Address  for  Papers,  1851,  1855 
Patents  for  Inventions,  2R.  1944 

E0TH8OHILD,  Sir  N.,  Aylesbury 
Privilege— Messrs.  Rothschild,  1020 

^yal  Style  and  Titles,  The 

Question,  Sir  William  Harooort ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Disraeli  Mar  14.  2013 
The  Native  Prineee  of  India,  Question,  Mr. 

Ernest  Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  13, 

1867 


Boyal  Titles  BiU 

{Mr,  Disraeli,  Mir,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attorney 

General,  Lord  Oeorye  Bamilton) 

e.  Orders  of  the  Day  postponed  Feb  17 
Paragraph  from  Her  Majesty's  Speech  read 
Motion    for    Leave    {Mr.    Ditraeli)  Feb  17, 

407  ;  after  debate,  Motion  agreed  to ;    Bill 

ordered 
Read  1*»*/V6  21  [Bill  83] 

Moved,  "That    the  Bill  be  now    read  2«" 

Mar  9, 1719 

[oomL 


Royal  Titles  BiU-eoni. 

Moved,  *'ThKt  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
{Mr,  Samuelson) ;  after  long  debate.  Ques- 
tion put ;  A.  31,  N.  284 ;  M.  253 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^ 
The  Council  of  India,  Question,  Mr.  Samuel- 
son  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  7, 1508 

EussELL,  Sir  C,   Westminster 
Soath  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  1705 

Eylands,  Mr.  P.,  Burnley 

Exchequer  Bonds,  Comm.  el.  2,  1399 
Municipal    Ofllcers     Superannuation,    Comm. 

1603 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  &o.  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  1942 

Saokville,  Mr.  G.  Stopford-,  Northamp- 
ton, N. 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 
1353 

St.  Albai^s,  Duke  of 

Agricultural  Children  Act,  130 
Army — Martini-Henry  Rifle,  666 

Saint  Vincent  {Treatment  of  Coolies) 
Moved. "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  Uouso,  Copies  or  Extracts  uf  any 
Correspondence  which  may  have  passed  from 
the  let  day  of  August  1875  to  the  present 
date,  between  the  Governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Saint 
Vincent,  and  the  Colonial  OfiSce,  relative  to 
alleged  abuses  in  treatment  of  Coolies  in 
Saint  Vincent"  {Mr,  ErringUm)  Mar  14, 
2073  ;  after  short  debate,  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to 

Sale   of  Food   and   Drugs  Act — Public 
Analysts 
Question,  Mr.  Watkin  Williams ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sclater- Booth  Mar  3, 1293 

Sale  of  Intozicating  Liquors  on  Sunday 

Bill  (Mr,  WiUon,  Mr.  Birley,  Mr, 

Oibome  Morgan,  Mr.  M Arthur,  Mr.  James) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1<»*  Feb  10  [Bill  57] 

Sale  of  Intozicating  Liqaors  on  Sunday 

(Ireland)  Bill         {^r,   Richard  Smyth, 
The  (y  Conor  Don,  Mr,  James  Corry,  Mr, 
WilUam  Johnston,  Mr,  Dease,  Mr,  Thomas 
Dickton,  Mr,  Rsdmond) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1««  fV6  9  [BiU  38] 

Salisbubt,  Marquess  of  (Secretary  of 
State  for  India) 

India— Indian  Tariff.  1960,  1078, 1988 
University  of  Oxford,  IR.  791,  805  ;  2R.  1093, 
1690 
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Sahnon  Fisheries  Bill 

(Mr,  AisheUnif  Mr.  Robertson) 


e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«»  •  Feb  1 1 
Read2°*ifarl0 


[Bill  60] 


Samuda,  Mr.  J.  D'A.,  Tower  Samlets 

Iron-olad  Navies,  British  and  Foreign,  1915 

Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  458 

Metropolitan  Railway,  2R.  808 

Navy — H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1089 
Spain — Tonnage  Dues,  813 

Samtjelson,  Mr.  B.,  Banlury 
Railway  Accidents,  GommissioD  00,   Report, 

301,  928 
Royal  Titles,  1568,  1569  ;  2R.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1727, 1749, 1759 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  511 

Sandford,  Mr.  G.  M.  W.,  Maldon 

Army— -Hythe,  Military  Scandal  at,  259,  1219 

Commons,  2R.  536 

Parliament — ^Business  of  the  House,  Res.  471 

Sandhurst,  Lord 
Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  1110,  1117 

Sandon,  Right  Hon.  Viscount  (Vice 
President  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education),  Liverpool 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2067 

Education — Legislation,  1714 

Education    Code — Subjects,  Choice   of.    Res. 
1809 

Elementary    Education    Act  —  Miscellaneous 
Questions 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  1204 
Religious  Instruction,  483 
Wrentham,  1415 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Compulsory 
Attendance—George  Beavis,  Case  of,  228 
John  Speers,  Case  of,  481 

Endowed  Schools  Commissioners — Exeter  En- 
dowed Schools  Scheme,  134 

Medical  Degrees — '*  Conjoint  Examinations,'* 
1709 

Supply — Charity  Commission,  505 

Scientific  Instruction — Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission 
Question,   Mr.   Lyon   Playfair ;    Answer,   Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Feb  21,  551 

SoLATER-BooTH,  Eight  Hou.  G.  (Presi- 
dent   of    the    Local    Government 
Board),  Hampshire,  N, 
Births  and  Deaths,  Registration  of— Medical 

Certificates,  558 
Elementary  Education  Act — Poor  Law  Relief, 

1417 
Noxious  Nais^nces,  Legislation,  405 
Public  Health— Eagley,  Typhoid  Fe?er  at,  552 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Public  Analysts, 
1293 

{eonL 


SoLATSR-BooTH,  Right  Hon.  G. — conl. 

Supply — Local  Gofemment   Board,  Ac.  516, 

519,520,522 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leave,  239,  254 
Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  (1869) 

Amendment,  Lea?e,  372  ;  2  R.  1163 

Scotland 

MlSOXLLANBOUS   QUESTIONS 

Agricultural  Holdings — Legislation,  Question, 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon  ;  Answer,  The  Lord 
Advocate  Feb  28,  1020 

Criminal  Law — Case  of  the "  Amelia"  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Grieve ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate Jfar  9,  1712 

Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals — Legislation, 
Question,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advocate  i^^d  17,  399 

Oame  Laws — Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  Kin- 
naird  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  13, 
1864 

Intestates  Act — Smcdl  Testate  Estates — LegiS' 
lotion.  Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay ;  An- 
swer, The  Lord  Advocate  Feb  2A,  818 

Poor  Law  Expenditure,  Question,  Mr.  Baxter ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  Feb  24,  817 

Roads— Legislation,  Question,  Lord  Dalkeith  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  18,  479 

Sasine  OffUe  (Edinburgh),  Question,  Mr. 
Mackintosh ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 
Feb  22. 691 

Scotch  Fisheries  —  Instructions  to  Cruisers, 
Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Hunt  ifor  6,  1418 

Scotch  Teinds,  Question,  Observations,  The 
Earl  of  Minto ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon  Feb  29,  1118 

Sheriff  Courts — Legislation,  Question,  Mr. 
Farley  Leith  ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 
Feb  14,  264 

The  Law  of  Hypothec — Legislation^  Question, 
Mr.  M'Lagan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew 
Feb  10,  135 

ScouRFiELD,  Sir  J.^H.,  Pembrokeshire,  8. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2057 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

113 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leave,  253 

Sea  Insnrances  (Stamping  of  Policies) 

Bill        (Mr,  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr,  Bubba9'd, 
Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Rathbone) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*»  •  Feb  9  [Bill  26] 

Read  2^  after  short  debate  Mar  1,  1 187 
Committee*;  Report  Jfar  2  [Bill  93] 

Committee  *  (on  re-comm.) — B.P.  Mar  8 

Seal  Fishery — Close  Time — International 

Agreement 
Question,  Mr.  Teaman ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  Feb  U,  263 

Seely,  Mr.  C,  Lincoln  City 

Navy — H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 
for  a  Paper,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1095, 
1098 
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Selborne,  Lord 

Appellate  Jorisdioiion  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

IR.  223:  2R.  909 
Fugitive    Slaves — The    Circulars  —  Petition, 

1683,  154ff,  1551 

Select  Vestries 

I.  Bill,  proformAy  read  !•  Fth  8 

Selwin-Ibbetsox,  Sir  H.  J.  (Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment),  JSsseXy  W, 

Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1652,  1654 
Supply,  Report,  996 

Shaftesbuby,  Earl  of 

Ecclesiastical  OflBces  and  Fees,  2R.  119,6 
Mercantile  Marine — Training  Ships,  1780 

Sheriff  Conrts  (Scotland)  Bill 

( Tlie  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Sir 

Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 

e.  Ordered  •  Mar  7  ^ 

Readl»«ifar8  [Bill  96] 

Sherlock,  Mr.  Serjeant  D.,  King^a  Co, 
Jjavy — H.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  Loss  of.  Motion 
for  a  Paper,  1079 

Shtjte,  Major-General  C.  C,  Brighton 
Army — Army  Corps,  Mobilization  of,  556 
Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  Res.  1765 
Army — Military  Forces,  Our,  Res.  939 
Army  Recruiting,  Res.  1213 

SiDEBOTTOM,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Staleyhridge 
Mines — Coal  Mines,  Accidents  in,  674 

SikeTf  Depreciation  of 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  causes  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  effects  of  such 
depreciation  upon  the  exchange  betvreen 
India  and  England"  {Lord  George  Hamilton) 
MarS;  List  of  the  Committee,  1403 

Sdcon,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.,  Bewshury 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  Comm.  1605 
Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies),  2R.  1187 

Slave  Trade — The  Fugitive  Slave  Circulars 
Royal  Commission,  The — Lepislation,  Question, 
Mr.  Whitbread  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke^^Ml, 
230  ;  Nomination  of  Committee,  Mr.  Disraeli 
Feb  14,266;  Question.  Mr.  Arthur  Mills; 
Ansvrer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Feb  17,  398 

Slave  Trade — Reception  of  Fugitive  Slaves 

—The  Circulars 
Moved,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Uonse,  a 
Slave  once  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  Flag  should  be  treated  while  on 
board  one  of  Uer  Majesty's  ships  as  if  he 
were  free,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  or 
ordered  to  leave  the  ship  on  the  ground  of 
slavery  "  (Mr.  Whitbread)  Feb  22, 685 

\cotU, 


Slave   Trade — Reieption  of  Fugitive  Slaves — 
The  C»rcuZar#i— cont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  **  House,"  and  add 
"in  order  to  maintain  most  effectually  the 
right  of  personal  liberty,  it  is  desirable  to 
await  further  information  from  the  Report  of 
a  Royal  Commission,  both  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions from  time  to  time  issued  to  British  nnval 
officers,  the  international  obligations  of  this 
Country,  and  the  attitude  of  other  States  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  domestic  Slaves 
on  board  of  national  ships  "  {Mr.  Hanbury)  v.; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ao.  ;  " 
after  long  debate.  Moved,  *'  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned"  {Mr.  Hersehell) ;  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  Debate  adjourned 

Detttte  resumed  Feb  24,  820  ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Question  put,"  That  the  words,  dec. ;  " 
A.248,  N.  293;  M.  45 
Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes,  897 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words, '  in  order 
to  maintain  most  effectually  the  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  it  is  desirable  to  await  further 
information  from  the  Report  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  both  as  to  the  instructions  from 
time  to  time  issued  to  British  naval  officers, 
the  international  obligations  of  this  Country, 
and  the  attitude  of  other  States  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  domestic  Slaves  on  board  of 
national  ships '  {Mr,  Hanbury)  be  added  "  v, 

Amendt.  to  the  said  proposed  Amendt.  to  in- 
sert, after  the  word  "  desirable,"  the  words 
"  provided  that  the  Circular  of  the  5th  day 
of  December  1 875  and  the  East  Indies  Station 
Order  of  1871,  on  the  subject  of  Fugitive 
Slaves,  shall  not  continue  in  force"  {Mr. 
Favocett);  Question  put,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted ; "  A.  245.  N.  290 ;  M.  45 

Words  added ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  a/^reed  to 

Notices  of  Resolutions,  Question,  Mr.  Mark 
Stewart ;  Answer,  Mr.  Whitbread  Feb  24, 
819 

Debate  in  the  Commons,  The,  Personal  Expla- 
nation, Earl  Granville  ;  short  debate  thereon 
Feb  25.  903 

Instructions,  Petition  of  the  three  Denomina- 
tions ( Viscount  Cardwell)  Mar  7,  1500  ; 
after  debate.  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table ; 
Personal  Explanation.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Mar  9,  1600 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tgnemouth,  ^e. 

Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointments), 

2R.  1282 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1837 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  440 
Navy— ••  AlberU"  and  "Mistletoe,"  Collision 

of,  1^03 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.  (Secretary  to  the 

Treasury),  Westminster 
Legal  Departments  Commission,  1874 — Report, 

1838 
National  Gallery— Wynn  Ellis  Bequest,  560 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1126 
Post  Office  Telegraph  Services  (Loan),  Res. 

1103 
Supply — Charity  Commission,  504,  506 
Civil  Service  Commission,  506,  508, 514 
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Smit»;  Mr.  W.  TL—cont. 

Copyhold,  Indosore,  and  Tithe  Ooramissioo, 

Crimioal  Proseootioos,  Ae,,  England,  1847 
Exchequer  and  other  Offices  in   Scotland, 

990 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland,  992,  993 
Friendly  Societies,  Registry  of,  515 
Local  GoTemment  Board,  dto.  518 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 

dec.  1839 
Lunacy  Commission,  Scotland,  994 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1845 
Stationery  and  Printing,  990 
Telegraphs  (Money),  2U.  1489 

Smollett,  Mr.  P.  B.,  Cambridge 

Royal  Titles,  2R.  1754 

Somerset,  Duke  of 

Africa,  West  Coast  of— Exchange  of  Territory, 

387 
Mercantile  Marine — Training  Ships,  1790 
Kavy — Chain  Cables  and  Anchors,  545,  547 
Na?y— Iron>olads,  Motion  for  Returns,  1859 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

48 

Somerset,  Lord  H.  R.  C.  (Comptroller 

of  the  Household),  Monmouthshire 
Queen's  Speech — Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the 
Address,  230 

South  Eastern  Railway  Bill  {by  Order) 
€,  2R.    debate    adjourned,    after    short   debate 
Mar  9,  1703 

South  Kensington  Museum — Art  Library 
Question,  Mr.  Mnndella  ;  Answer,  Lord  Uonry 
Lennox  Mar  7,  1567 

Spain — Tonnage  Dues 
Question,  Mr.  Samuda ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  24,  813 

Speaker,   The  (Right  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
Brand),  Cambridgeshire 
Army — Pay  of  Soldiers  and  Marines,  1771 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  783, 

787 
Fugitiye  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  896 
II  en  wood,  Mr.  C,  Petition  of.  Res.  1405 
Homicide  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1659 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1820 
MetropoliUn  Railway,  1120 
Navy — H.M.S. '*  Vanguard,*'  Loss  of.  Motion 

for  a  Paper,  1098 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Business  of  the  House,  501,  1126,  1718 
Petition  of  Mr.  C.  Henwood — Strangers, 

Exclusion  of,  1420 
Queen's  Speech,  52 
Parliament — ^Business  of  the  House,  Res.  473 
Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  1496 

Spines,  Mr.  Serjeant  F.  L.,  Oldham 

Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Res.  1586,  1601  j 


Stacpoole,  Captain  W.,  JEnnis 

Army  Veterinary  Surgeons,  1864 

Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  783, 

787 
Land,  Owners  of  (Ireland) — "  Domesday  Book," 

1208 
Navy--H.M.S.  **  Vanguard,"  Lost  of,  Motioa 

for  a  Paper,  1098 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  908 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Household  of, 
Ac.  1841 

Stanhope,  Hon.  E.,  Lincolnshire,  Mid 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  447 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord 

Africa,  West  Coast  of— Exchange  of  Territory, 

393 
Cattle  Diseases  (England  and  Ireland) — Privy 

Council  Regulations,  126 
Malay  Peninsula,  Address  for  Papers,  1000, 

1013, 1018  ;  Personal  Explanation,  1283 

Stanley,  Hon.  Captain  F.  A.  (Financial 
Secretary  for  war)  Lancashire^  N. 
Army— Militia  Adjutants,  1768,  1771 

Militia  Quartermasters— Pensions,  1236 
Army  Estimates — Teomanry  Cavalry  Pay  and 
Allowances,  1776 

Stansfeld,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  HaUfax 

Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  849,  850,  851 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leave,  250 
Vivisection — Royal  Commission,  Report  of,  819 

Stakkib,  Mr.  J.  P.  C,  Lancashire,  N.E, 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  354 

Stbwakt,  Mr.  M.  J.,   Wigton  Bo, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2057 
Fugitive  Slaves,  Reception  of,  819 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2  a.  1640 

Storeb,  Mr.  G.,  Nottinghamshire^  S, 
Contagions  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2066 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1642 
Supply — Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1845 

Sugar  Convention,  1864 — HoUand 
Question,  Mr.  Ritchie;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  21,  562 

SuLLXYAN,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Louth  Co, 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1274 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  2R.  1778 
Consolidated  Fund,  3R.  1438 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  896,  897 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Intemperance,  1865 

Public  Houses,  1121 

Sunday  Drinking  (Ireland) — Return,  1418 
Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  Amendi.  1495, 
1496 
Supply — Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Offices, 
1843 

Public  Works  in  Ireland,  Amendt.  1813 

Stationery  and  Printing,  990 
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Army  Estimatet—The  Inereated  Pay  of  the 
ScidierSt  Qoeition,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre ;  An- 
swer, Hr.  Oathorne  Hardy  Mar  3, 1295 

Local  Finanee-^ Annual  Suutment,  Question, 
Mr.  Paget ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Feb  29,  1122 

SUPPLY 

Resolved,  That  this  Hovte  will,  upon  Friday, 
resolve  itself  iato  a  CoDtmittee  to  eonsider 
of  the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty 
Feb  9 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  14,  2W  — 
£4,080,000,  Subs  Canal  Shabxs — After  de- 
bate, debate  adjourned — Committee — r.p. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  18,  600  — 
Civil  Sirvioi  Estimatbs — Class  II. — Sala- 

RIBS  AMD    EXPBNSIS  OF   PUBLIO  DXFABTMXlITi 

Resolutions  reported  Feb  23,  789 

Postponed  Resolutions  considered,  and  further 
postponed  Feb  26,  096 

Res.  4,  9,  10  postponed 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  21,  662—- 
£4,080,000,  Suxs  Canal  Skabis-* Question 
again  proposed — Resolution  reported  J'tf^  22 

Considered  in  Committee  ^<p(  26,  990— Civil 
SxBvioi  Estimatbs — Class  1 1. — Salabibs  and 
ExPBNSBi  or  PoBuo  Dbpabtmbmts  —  Re- 
solutions reported  Feb  28 

7^  Civil  Service  Commission,  Appointment  of 
Lord  Hampton,  Observations,  Mr.  MundelU 
Feb  2S,  1099 

Postponed  Resolutions  [Feb  28]  further  con- 
sidered Feb  28,  1099 

Res.  10.  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £22,893, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
Charge  which  will  eome  in  course  of  pay- 
BMOt  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day 
of  March  1877,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission" 

Aroendt.  to  leave  out  "£22,893,"  and  insert 
"£22,393  "  {Mr.  Mundella)v,  ;  after  short 
debate.  Question  put, "  That  *  £22,893/  &c.;" 
A.  169,  N.  126;  M.  33 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  2,  1236~ABifT 
Estimatbs— Departmental  Statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Sute  for  War  in  moving  the 
Army  Estimates — Committee — b^. 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  6,  1466^Abmt 
Estimatbs— Resolutions  reported  Mar  9 — 
Committee — b.p. 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  9, 1776 — Abmt 
Estimates — Resolutions  reported  Mar  10 

Considered  in  Committee  ifar  10,  1839— Civil 
Sbbvicb    Estimatbs  —  Class  II.— Salabibs 

AND  KXPBNSXS  OF  PUBUO  DbPABTMBNTS — 

Resolutions  reported  Maw  13 
Considered  in  Committee  Mar  13,  1918-*Navt 
Estimatbs — DepartBiental  Statemeat  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  moving  the 
Navy  Estimates— 60,000  Men  and  Boys  (in- 
eluding  1 4,000  BCarines)— Resolution  reported 
ifar  14 


Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Kent,  W. 

Burial  Services  in  Parish  Ohnrobyardi,  Rts. 

Amendt.  1363, 1366 
iDoreaae  of  the  Episoopat*,  aR.  371 


Taylor,  Bigfat  Hon.  Odonel  T.    E., 

Dublin  Co. 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Enf^d)  Act— Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1796 

Tayloe,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leieeeter  Bo. 

Criminal  Law— Wife  Desertion — George  War- 
rington, Case  of,  2011 

Game  Laws  (Scotland),  2R.  1643 

Law  and  Justice — Wilberforce,   Mr.   R.  G., 
Case  of.  676,  676 

Mutiny,  1873 

OflTenoes  against  the    Person,    Comm.    331  ; 
Amendt.  1180 

Parliament— East  Suflfolk  Election,  2009 
PubUcBusiness,  1124,  1126 

Valuation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  (1869) 
Amendment,  2R.  1162 

Teleg;rapli8  (Hon^)  Bill 

{Mr,  Raikes,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr,  William 

ffenry  Smith) 

e.  Resolution  [February  28]  reported,  and  agreed 
to :  BUI  ordered ;  read  lo  ^  Mar  I  [Bill  90] 

Read  2«,  after  short  debate  Mar  6, 1488 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  9 

Read  3^  *  Mar  10 
I  Read  1**  {Lord  PreMent)  Mar  13  (No.  29) 

Temple,  Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowpbr-, 

HanUf  S. 
Commons,  2R.  636 

Tenant  &i^t  at  the  Expiration  of  Leases 

Bill     {Mr.  MulhoUand,  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 
Hill' Trevor,   The   Marquess   of  Hamilton, 
Captain  Corry,  Mr.  Chaine) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Feb  21  [BiU  84] 

ToU  Bridges  (River  Thames)  Bill 

{Mr.  Alderman  M'Arthur,  Sir  James  Clarke 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Sir  Charles  Russell) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  16  [BiU  77] 

To&B,  Mr.  J.,  Liverpool 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 
Peace),  2R.  336 

Towns  Bating  (Ireland)  Bill 

(^>  Joseph  M*Kenna,  Mr.  Butt,'Mr.  Maurice 
Brooks,  Mr.  Meldon) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1« •  fV6  9  [BUI  41] 

T&AOY,  Hon.  C.  R  D.  Hanbitrt-,  Mont- 

pomery,  Sfc. 

Na?y— Circular  Ships,  1798 

Navy— H.M.S.  *<  Vanguard,"  Loss  of  tU,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Paper,  1064 

Tr^ie  Union  Act,  1871 — legislation 
<^estioo,  Mr.  MundelU ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
oeUor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  22,  678 
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Trade  Union  Act  (1871)  Amendment  Bill 

[Mr.  MundeUa,  Mr,   Thomas  Brattey,  Mr,  Jacob 

Brighit  Mr,  Marley) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^"  •  Mar  1  [BiU  92] 

Training  Schools  and  Ships  Bill 

CCaptain  Pirn,  Mr.  Coope) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  Feb  9  [BiU  13] 

Tralee  Savings  Bank 
Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  depositors  in 
the  late  Tralee  Savings  Bank"  {The 
(yDonoghue)  Mar  7,  1582  :  after  short  de- 
bate, Question  put ;  A.  54,  N.  133  :  M.  79 

2\irks^ 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Question,  Mr.  Bruce ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  17,  406 
The  OuaranUed  Loan  of  1855,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  Gordon  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Feb  17,  398 

Turkey — Firman  on  Reforms — The  An- 
d/rassy  Note 
Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for.  Copies  of  the  firman  on 
reforms  which  has  lately  come  from  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  of  the  Austrian  note  by 
which  it  has  been  followed  ( The  Lord  Camp- 
bell)  Mar  6,  1405  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
agreed  to 

m 

TxTRNOR,  Mr.  E.,  Lincolnshire f  8, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Res.  2059 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  Sixth  Schedule  of  *  The  Annual  Turn- 
pike Acts  Continuance  Act,  1875"  {Mr, 
Salt)  Feb  24 ;  List  of  the  Committee,  903 ; 
Instruction  to  the  Committee 

Union  Rating  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  (yShaughnessy,  Mr,  BuU,  Mr,  Downing, 

Mr.  Sheil) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  P  •  Feb  10  [Bill  58] 

United  Parishes  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr,  DcUrymplt,  Colonel  Alexander,  Mr,  M* Lagan) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1°*  /V5  11  [Bill  62] 

Read2«i7V5  2l,661 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  22 

Read3«»*/V5  24 
I.  Read  1»  •  (  The  Lord  Steward)  Feb  25  (No.  18) 

United  States — General  Schenok 
Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  10,  1798 

University  of  Oxford  Bill  [h.l.] 

(  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1%  after  short  debate  Feb  24, 
791  (No.  16) 

Moved,  **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*" 
Mar  9,  1661 

[eoni* 


University  of  Oxford  JBt/f— cent. 

Amend t.  to  leave  out  from  ("  That,")  and  in- 
sert ("  this  House  regrets  that  any  legislation 
should  be  undertaken  in  reference  to  either 
University,  except  after  a  more  extended  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  than  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission ") 
(  The  Lord  Colchester) ;  afler  long  debate,  on 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  dtc.  ?"  resolved 
in  the  aflBrmative ;  Bill  read  2* 

Valnation  of  Property  Bill 

{Mr,    Sclater-Booth,   Mr,    Salt,    Mr,    William 

Henry  Smith) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  Feb  11, 
239 ;  afler  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
Bill  ordered ;  read  l«  •  [Bill  59] 

Valnation  of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  TwelU) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  J.  O.  Httbbard)  Feb  16, 
371 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to ; 
Bill  ordered  ;  read  1°  •  [BiU  74] 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'»" 
/V5  29, 1162 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  upon 
this  day  month  "  ( Mr,  Ooldsmid)  ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  '  now,'  dtc. ;  "  after  short 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

[House  counted  out] 

ViVLAN,  liir.  H.  Hnssey,  Olamorganehire 
Navy— Coal,  1413 

Viviseotior^ 
Legislation,  Observations,  Question,  Lord  Hen- 

niker ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 

Gordon  Mar  14,  2008 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Question,  Mr. 

Stansfcld ;    Answer,    Mr.    Assfaeton    Cross 

Feb  24,  819 

Waddy,  Mr.  8.  D.,  Barnstaple 

Births  and  Deaths,  Registration  of — Medical 

Certificates,  558 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners — Exeter  En- 
dowed Schools  Scheme,  134 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  842 
Judicature  Act,  1873— Official  Referees,  302, 

303 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  &o.  Amendt.  1847 
Local  Government  Board,  Ac,  518 

Wait,  Mr,  W,  K.,  Gloucester 

Army — Militia,  Adjutants  of,  674 
Quartermasters,  814 

Walpole,    Right   Hon.    Spencer    H., 

Cambridge  University 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  364 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  500 

Walteb,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 
1349 
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WHA 


WIL 


Wabd,  Dr.  M,  F.,  Oahvatf 

Army  Medical  Senrice — Civilian  Dootora,  401 

Anny    Estimates  —  Medical    Establisbments, 
1488 

Edocation  Code— Subjects,  Cboioe   of,    Res. 
1812 

Equity  Courts  (Ireland) — Lord  Justice  Chris- 
tian, Personal  Explanation,  2017 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts — "  Roykl  Soyereign," 
Scurvy  on  board  the,  802 
Scurvy,  Cases  of,  1414, 1716 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
112 

Parliament — Referees  on  Private  Bills,  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee,  Amendt.  1496 

Primary  Education  (Ireland),  1122 

Supply — Local  Government  Board,  Ao,  518 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  1846 


Waste  Lands  (Ireland)  Bedamation  Bill 

(!&.  PameU,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Captain  Nolan) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  I'' •  fV6  9  [BiU  12] 


Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H.,  Maidstone 
Borough  Boundaries,  2010 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  2R.  Amendt. 
806 


Watkin,  Sir  E.  W.,  Sythe 
Army — Military  Prisoners — Gunner  Charlton, 

Case  of,  256 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 

Peace),  2R.  337 
Harbours  of  Refuge — Dungeness,  553 
MetropoUtan    RaUway,  2R.   807,  810,   1119, 

1120 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  332,  1190 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1491, 1495 
Railway  Psssenger  Duty,  Res.  1593 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 

MlSCBLLANIOnS   UUSSTIOMS 

Inland  Reventte — Ta»ei  ^m  Carnal  Servants, 
Question,  Sir  Henry  Peek;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17,  400 ; 
— Oroeert'  Wine  and  Spirit  lAcenees,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bolokow ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Mar  7,  1568 

Inland  Revenue  Department,  Question,  Mr. 
Dunbar  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer fVd  21, 556 

The  Stamp  Aet^Marine  PoUeiee—**  Saeewm  v, 
Harris,*'  Question,  Mr.  Grieve ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  22,  679 


WA  Y8  AND  MEANS 

Resolved,  '*  That  this  House  will,  upon  Friday, 

resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of 

the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  the  Supply 

to  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  Feb  9 

[See  titles  ConsolidaUdFund(l^,mO,0(iQ) 

BiU  ^Exchequer  Bends  (£4,080,000) 

Bill] 

VOL.  CCXXVli.    [third  bxries.] 


Whalley,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterborough 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1277 
Electoral  County  Boards  (Ireland),  2R.  783 
Mercantile  Marine — Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 
1829, 1830 

Wheelhottse,  Mr.  W.  St.  James,  Leeds 

Civil  Service,  484 

Homicide  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1659 
Offences  against  the  Person,  2R.  Amendt.  140 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  514 

Whitbkbad,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 
Fugitive  Slaves—  Circulars,  230  ;    Res.  685, 

819 
Parliament — Private  Bills — Canvassing  in  the 

House,  Res.  1494 

Whitwbll,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 

Commons,  Leave,  197  ;  2R.  543 
Oflbnoes  against  the  Person,  2R.  141 
Portugal,  Commercial  Relations  with,  137 
Public  Prosecutors,  Legislation,  556 
Supply — Civil  Service  Commission,  511 
Local  Qovemment  Board,  d(c.  521 

Whitwoeth,  Mr.  B.,  Kilkenny 
Constabulary   (Ireland)  —  James    Brannigan, 

Case  of,  560 
Fugitive  Slave  Circulars,  Res.  889 

Wild  Fowl  Preservation  BiU 

{Mr,  Chaplin,  Mr,  Rodwell) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Feb  9  [BiU  42] 

2R.,  debate  adjourned  Feb  23,  788 
2R.*,  debate  further  adjourned  Feb  24 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Denbigh,  ^c. 
Burial  Services  in  Parish  Churchyards,  Res. 

1383 
Churchyards— Owston  Churchyard,  1201 
Judges    Chambers^Reporters,  Admission  of, 

479 
Maritime  Contracts,  Leave,  156 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act— Public  Analysts, 

1293 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  dbc.  1849 

WiLMOT,  Sir  J.  E.,  Warmckshire,  S. 
Army — Mltitia  Surgeons— Regulations,  557 
Homicide  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  373 ;  2R. 

1659 
Offences  sgainst  the  Person,  Comm.  333 

Wilson,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Kingston-upon-Hull 
Army — Recruiting,  1795 
Egypt — Sues  Canal  Shares — Commissions,  1 1 20 
Mercantile  Marine— Pensions  to  Seamen,  Res. 

1830   ' 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  451 
Merchant  Shipping  Act — Unseaworthy  Ships 

—Foreign  Nations,  1419 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts — Load  Line  Return, 

1707 
Municipal'  Officers    Superannuation,    Comm. 

1601 
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WnncABLEioH,  Lord 

India— Indian  Tariff,  1908 
Noxious  VaponrSy  790 


WoLPF,  Sir  H.  D.,  Chrtstchureh 
Egypt.  Minister  of  War  in,  366,  1022 

Suez  Canal,  2011 
Police    Superannuation — Special    Committee, 

Report,  814 
Supply,  Report,  097 
Supply — Sues  Canal  Shares,  Res.  677 

Women's  Disabilities  Bemoval  BiU 

{Mr.  Forsyth,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  J^,  RuiteU 

Qumeyt  Mr,  Stans/eld) 
c.  Ordered ;  rttA  i""  •  Feb  9  [BiU  20] 


WTimHAM,  Hon.  P*  S.,  Cumhirland^  W» 
Royal  Titles,  Leaye,  i28  ;  2R.  1736 

Ykakan,  Mr.  J,,  Dundee 
Seal   Fisherj  —  Close    Time  —  Intemational 
Agreement,  268 

YoEK,  Archbishop  of 

Ecclesiastical  OflSces  and  Fees,  2R.  1107 

YoBKEy  Mr.  J.  E.,  Glaueesterehire,  E, 
Army — Knightsbridge    Barracks,    555,   1321, 
1204 ;  Res.  1760 
Model  Cavalry  Barracks,  1717 
Valuation  of  Property,  Leare,  247 


END  OF  VOLUME  OOXXVn.,  AND  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

SESSION  1876.  . 


LOlfDON  :  OOBNELIUS  BUCK,   23,  FATERNOSTEB  BOW,   E.G. 


